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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 


ON  THE 


POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


Monday,  28th  May,  1906. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.T.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
F.R.S. 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth, 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 


Mr.  J.  Pattbn-MacDougall. 
Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  [Assistant-Secretary). 


Mr.  Frank  Briant,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


dvantages 
:  Lamleth 
ase — paper 
Del  "  calJ- 
ver"  eystem, 


1488L  [Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
give  us  in  writing  your  opinion  on  a  number  of  ques- 
tions ;  may  we  take  that  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  and 
supplement  that  by  further  questions  ? — Certainly. 

The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement : — 

Infirmary,  Workhouses  and  Schools. 

The  Uses  of  the  Case  Paper  and  Call-over  System  [Adopted 
in  Lambeth). 

(1.)  Infirmary. 

[a.)  To  insure  that  all  liable  relatives  are  called  upon 
to  contribute  according  to  their  means  to  the  support 
of  persons  chargeable  to  the  parish,  and  to  decide  the 
amounts  to  be  so  paid. 

(6.)  To  make  provision  for  the  revision  of  payments 
in  case  of  alteration  of  circumstances  of  contributors. 

(c.)  To  refer  all  cases  of  doubtful  settlement  to  the 
oflSicer  in  charge  of  that  department. 

[d.)  To  record  fully  all  property  of  lunatics  and  others, 
■with  a  view  to  repayment  of  cost  of  maintenance  so  far 
as  is  possible. 

(2.)  Workhouse. 

As  in  (a),  (6),  and  (c)  under  heading  of  "  Infirmary  " 
as  above. 

(d.)  By  periodical  revision  to  see  that  no  inmates  who 
are  able  to  maintain  themselves  outside  are  allowed  to 
settle  down  in  the  workhouse  after  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  have  caused  their  admission  have  ceased 
to  render  their  chargeability  necessary. 

(c.)  To  consider  all  applications  from  inmates  for 

429—11. 


leave  of  absence  without  wife  or  children  with  a  view  to  jjjf.  prank 
finding  work.  _  Briant. 

(/.)  To  see  if  any  inmates  are  suitable  persons  for  the   

receipt  of  qut-relief.  28  May  1906, 

(3.)  Schools. 

(a.)  To  periodically  interview  all  parents  of  children 
in  the  Schools,  with  a  view  to  deciding  if  the  circum- 
stances are  so  altered  as  to  justify  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  those  chargeable  being  discharged  to  the  care  of  their 
parents. 

[b.)  To  settle  and  revise  all  payments  to  be  made. 
(4.)  General. 

The  general  effect  of  the  above  system  is  to  prevent 
relatives  using  the  poor  law  institutions  to  get  rid  of  their 
right  responsibilities  for  parents  and  others,  and  by 
periodically  interviewing  all  inmates  to  offer  every  in- 
centive to  them  to  take  their  discharge  where  there  is 
evidence  of  their  power  to  maintain  themselves  outside. 

That  the  system  has  more  than  justified  the  necessary 
expenditure  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  receipts  from 
relief  and  costs  refunded  are  larger  in  Lambeth  than 
in  any  other  parish  of  London,  and  have  increased  in 
eight  years  by  over  £2,500  per  annum.  Large 

The  system  of  revision  may  also  fairly  be  held  to  have  amounts  of 
largely  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  the  percentage  of  relief  repaid 
pauperism  in  Lambeth  from  2.24  in  1895  to  1.95  in  and  reduction 
1905.  of  pauperism 

in  Lambeth. 

(5.)  Out-Relief. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  case  paper  system  Advantages 
should  be  adopted  with  reference  to  all  cases  of  out-rehef.  of  a  case  " 

When  cases  come  up  for  revision  at  the  end  of  three  paper  system 
or  SIX  months,  according  to  the  age  of  the  recipient,  it  ^or  out -relief. 
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is  difficult  to  compare  the  circumstances  with  those 
existing  when  rehef  was  first  granted,  owing  to  the  present 
system  of  appUcation  and  report  books.  To  find  the 
first  and  subsequent  appUcations  or  revisions  in  the  case 
of  one  who  has  been  chargeable  for  some  time,  involves 
looking  up  several  volumes.  The  whole  history  of  the 
case  should  be  accessible  when  revised,  and  the  only 
effectual  way  of  doing  this  is  to  have  all  facts  and  docu- 
ments attached  to  one  paper.  In  many  cases  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  statements  are  simply  copied  out  from 
the  previous  appUcation,  without  reference  to  the  facts 
oi'ig'nally  elicited.  Relatives  who  at  one  time  were 
unable  to  assist  are  assumed  to  be  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  ordinary  revision  committees  are  never 
in  a  position  to  deal  adequately  with  the  cases. 

(6.)  In  Lambeth,  in  addition  to  the  application  and  re- 
port book,  apphcation  sheets  are  used,  from  which  the 
facts  are  given  to  the  board  on  the  first  appearance  of 
persons  for  relief.  These  are  subsequently  bound  up. 
I  would  suggest  that  instead  of  these  the  relieving  officer 
should  make  up  a  case  paper  giving  every  fact  known  to 
him.  The  present  apphcation  and  report  book  should 
be  modified.  Thus  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  the 
particulars  should  be  repeated  as  at  present  on  the  occasion 
of  each  revision  or  the  granting  of  temporary  additional 
relief,  but  it  might  contain  parallel  columns  which  should 
show  the  actual  relief  given,  all  other  information  being 
found  on  the  case  paper.  Against  the  name  of  each 
applicant  there  would  be  probably  room  in  the  ensuing 
columns  for  all  transactions  covering  many  years. 

(7.)  In  order  to  have  a  record  of  the  day's  work  of  each 
relieving  officer,  the  diary  now  used  by  them  should 
contain  the  name  of  every  apphcant,  as  well  as  a  record 
of  payments  of  rehef,  etc.  I  am  generally  of  opinion 
that  a  superior  type  of  reheving  officer  is  necessary  than 
is  usually  obtained,  in  order  to  ensui-e  complete  and 
efficient  incj^uiries  in  each  case.  It  would  be  economical 
in  the  end  to  offer  increased  pay  in  order  to  attract  a 
higher  t3rpe  of  apphcant  for  these  posts. 

(8.)  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  relief  is 
caused  by  the  uneasy  feehng  that  one  seldom  obtains 
the  whole  of  the  necessary  information  for  deahng  ade- 
quately and  humanely  with  the  cases. 

I  may  add  that  the  general  policy  of  our  board  is  in 
the  direction  of  granting  out-rehef  wherever  the  circum- 
stances seem  to  warrant. 

(^.)  Medical  Relief. 
The  Lambeth  Board  of  Guardians  has  obtained  the 
permission  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a  system 
of  medical  out-rehef  which,  in  the  opinion  of  our  board, 
is  hkely  to  generally  improve  the  efficiency  of  medical 
attendance  on  the  sick.  (For  details  of  system,  see 
App.  No.  L  (D).) 

The  districts  1,  2,  3,  4  (the  most  congested)  ^re  now 
dealt  with  by  medical  men  entirely  under  the  control 
of  our  board,  and  resident  in  the  infirmary. 

I  append  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  addressed  to  the 
members  of  our  board  in  February,  1904,  preparatory 
to  moving  a  resolution  on  the  subject,  which  summarises 
the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  system  and  its  prob- 
able advantages : — 

"  Defects  of  present  system  : — 

[a.)  The  large  and  increasing  number  of  persons 

admitted  to  the  infirmary  in  a  moribund  condition. 

A  certain  proportion  of  these  cases  seem  to  be  those 

which  could  be  fitly  dealt  within  their  own  homes 

with  efficient  nursing. 

(&.)  The  occasional  admission  of  persons  whose 

condition  appears  to  be  hardly  serious  enough  to 

necessitate  care  in  the  infirmary. 

(c.)  The  inadequate  diagnosis  of  cases  before  their 

admission. 

(d.)  The  admission  of  cases  in  which  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  infectious  disease,  and 
the  consequent  danger  to  the  patients  already  under 
treatment  in  the  infirmary. 

('.)  The  risk  of  insufficient  attention  to  the  sick 
poor  when  the  medical  officers,  owing  to  their  private 
practice,  are  unduly  pressed. 

(/.)  The  want  of  close  touch  between  the  outside 
medical  officer  and  the  superintendent  of  the  in- 
firmary and  the  board. 
In  order  to  remedy  the  above,  I  suggest  that : — 

(g.)  The  parish  shall  be  divided  for  medical  pur- 
poses into  districts  larger  than  those  at  present. 


Advantages 
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(h.)  Each  district  shall  be  under  the  medical  care 
of  officers  who  shall  devote  the  whole  of  their  time 
to  the  service  of  the  board. 

(;.)  The  whole  of  the  medical  reUef  shall  be  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  infirmary. 

{k.)  A  sufficient  nursing  staff  shall  be  provided 
to  assist  in  cases  which  can  be  treated  in  their  homes 
with  efficient  nursing.  (If  it  be  impossible  to  pro- 
vide the  requisite  number  from  existing  nursing 
institutions,  the  board  shall  employ  direct  such  as 
are  necessary.) 

[1.)  The  borough  council  shall  be  requested  to 
provide  pubhc  mortuaries  for  the  reception  of  the 
bodies  of  persons  deceased,  where  it  is  considered 
that  the  home  arrangements  are  insufficient  or 
undesirable. 

The  general  effect  of  such  alterations  in  our  medical 
system  will  be,  I  beheve,  to  remove  many  of  the  present 
imperfections.  The  whole  of  the  medical  staff  being 
under  one  supervision  mil  assist  to  reduce  the  tendency 
for  inadequate  reasons,  to  transfer  the  care  of  the  sick 
from  the  district  medical  officer  to  the  infirmary.  In 
cases  of  difficulty  the  chief  medical  officer  could  per- 
sonally visit  and  advise. 

The  guardians  having  a  claim  to  the  whole  services 
of  their  medical  staff,  there  wiU  be  every  incentive  to 
deal  with  such  cases  solely  with  a  view  to  the  most 
efficient  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  who  are  chargeable 
to  this  parish." 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  at  first  confine  the  experi- 
ment to  the  inner  wards,  which  were  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose  owing  to  their  contiguity  to  the  infirmary.  It 
has  now  been  in  force  for  about  five  months,  and  in  the 
general  opinion  is  working  most  satisfactorily.  The 
board  is  now  making  arrangements  for  the  employment 
of  a  nurse,  whose  time  shall  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  care 
of  out-patients,  and  I  regard  this  as  an  essential  to  its 
complete  success. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  I  believe  no  complete  and  effi- 
cient system  of  dealing  with  the  medical  care  of  the  poor 
will  be  secured  until  the  whole  of  the  hospitals,  as  well  as 
the  infirmaries,  lunatic  asj^lums,  etc.,  are  under  one  control. 

(10.)   Metropolitan  CoMMoiir  Poor  Fund, 

I  am  of  opinion  that: — ■ 

[a.)  A  far  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  Poor  Law 
administration  should  be  borne  by  a  fund  raised  by  a 
charge  made  on  the  whole  of  London. 

(&.)  That  the  amounts  received  by  the  collector 
of  the  guardians  from  relatives  towards  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  persons  chargeable,  should  not  be 
deducted  from  the  claim  on  the  central  fund,  but 
should  solely  benefit  the  parish  collecting  these 
amounts. 

(c.)  That  the  allocation  of  the  fund  should  be 
according  to  the  density  of  the  population  of  each 
parish. 

[d.)  That  the  amount  so  received  should  be  ex- 
pended according  to  the  wishes  of  the  board  of 
guardians  responsible,  all  expenditure  in  excess  of  the 
grant  being  met  by  a  charge  on  the  local  rates. 

(U.)    Central  Poor  Law  Authority. 

I  am  not  in  favour  of  a  central  Poor  Law  authority,  for 
the  following  reasons,  viz: — 

(a.)  The  establishment  of  such  a  body  will  tend  to  Difficulties  as 
place  the  administration  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  to  one  Poor 
of  officials.  Law 

(&.)  The  experience  of  London  shows  that  central  London 
authorities,  similar  to  the  asylums  and  water  boards, 
are  neither  economical  nor  efficient. 

(c.)  The  impossibility  of  the  formation  of  a  scale 
pf  Te-lxei  which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  cases. 

(d.)  If  committees,  consisting  of  nominated  mem- 
bers, are  substituted  for  boards  of  guardians,  with 
much  diminished  powers  and  responsibihties,  it  will 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  the  services 
of  experienced  men  and  women  in  this  capacity. 

(12.)   Emigration  OF  Poor  Law  Children. 

[a.)  This  should  be  undertaken  and  supervised  by  an 
organisation  directly  under  the  control  of  boards  ,  of 
guardians  or  an  emigration  board.  _ 
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Proposed  i^^-)  The  pcesent  inspection  of  children  by  existing 

reform  as  to  philanthropic  institutions,  utilised  for  purposes  of  emigra- 
einigration  of  ^on,  is  inadequate. 

Poor  Law  ^  receiving  home  for  children  would  be  necessary 

children.  jj^  Q^nada  or  any  other  Colony  to  which  they  are  emigrated, 
and  the  inspectors  should  be  responsible  to  an  emigration 
board  representing  the  various  unions  concerned,  or  to  the 
Colonial  Government  if  it  is  willing  to  undertake  the 
control. 

14882.  (Chairman.)  How  long  have  you  been  a  Poor 
Law  guardian  in  Lambeth  ? — I  think  a  little  over  eight 
and  a  half  years. 

Advantages  14883.  Taking  the  subjects  in  the  order  in  which  they 
of  case  paper  stand  on  your  memorandum  you  find  that  the  applica- 
system.  ^j^^  ^^g^  paper  system  has  been  very  beneficial 

in  Lambeth  ? — Exceedingly  so. 

'  call-  14884.  I  understand  the  case  paper  system ;  what  is 
the  call -over  system  ? — The  call  over  system  is  in  reality 
^iiibeth  and  ^  necessary  corollary  of  the  case  paper  system.  That  is 
its  result's  ^  ^^5^'  taking  an  infirmary  case,  a  person  is  admitted 
to  the  infiimajy,  and  we  call  upon  the  liable  relatives 
to  pay,  and  they  appear  before  the  caU-over  committee. 
Sometimes  on  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the  liable 
relatives  come  before  the  committee  there  may  be  circum- 
stances which  show  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  much 
or  to  pay  anything  at  all,  but  those  circumstances  may 
be  liable  to  change,  therefore,  supposing  in  the  case  of 
a  liable  relative  appearing  before  us  and  being  unable 
to  pay,  if  there  was  a  hkelihood  at  some  future  time 
he  would  be  able  to  do  so  we  should  put  it  on  the  case 
paper  to  come  up  again  in  say,  three  months'  time,  and  that 
case  would  appear  before  the  call- over  committee,  and 
the  relative  would  be  summoned  to  appear  before  us 
then. 

14885.  At  any  stated  period? — The  period  s  ttled  by 
the  call  over  committee  ;  if  there  were  not  any  likelihood 
of  a  change  taking  place  in  the  circumstances  we  should 
put  it  on  for  six  months. 

14886.  Tested  by  results,  the  system  seems  to  have 
worked  well ;  it  has  enabled  you,  during  the  last  eight 
years,  to  increase  by  a  very  considerable  sum  the  receipts 
from  relatives  ? — Yes. 
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14887.  You  think  also  that  this  system  has  tended  to 
reduce  the  percentage  of  pauperism  in  Lambeth  from 
2-24  per  1,000  in  1895  to  1-95  in  1905  ?— I  think  it  has 
been  a  considerable  factor  in  that. 

14888.  Has  the  population  of  Lambeth  increased 
much  in  that  interval  ? — It  has  increased.  North 
Lambeth  I  do  not  think  wiU  much  increase  from  what 
it  has  now,  but  it  has  increased,  of  coiu'se.  The  return 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  wiU,  I  think, 
show  the  two  estimated  populations. 

14889.  I  was  asking  that  question  because  if  the 
population  had  remained  at  all  stationary  there  would 
have  been  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers 
relieved ;  if  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  population  it  would  only  show  that  you  had  reduced 
it  jyro  rata  ? — Yes.  The  estimated  population  in  1895 
was  283,000  odd  and  in  1904  it  was  305,000. 

14890.  It  is  really  scarcely  appreciable  ? — That  is  so. 

14891.  As  regards  out-relief  you  find  the  case  paper 
system  very  useful  ? — We  have  not  tried  it.  I  am  very 
anxious  it  should  be  tried ;  personally  I  feel  it  is  the 
only  system  that  will  aUow  the  caises  to  be  dealt  with 
adequately,  some  of  the  reasons  for  which  opinion  I  have 
stated  here. 

14892.  Can  j  ou  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
case  paper  system  would  supersede  and  do  away  with 
certain  books  which  are  now  kept  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  very 
strongly  of  opinion  it  should  do  away  to  a  large  extent 
with  the  ordinary  appUcation  and  report  look.  All 
parishes  do  not  deal  with  their  cases  quite  as  we  do  ;  we 
bave  sheets  as  in  the  ordinary  apphcation  and  report 
book,  but  in  addition'  to  that  we  have  the  particular 
paper  which  we  lay  before  the  board  when  the  applicants 
first  apply  for  relief.  That  paper  would  be  rendered,  I 
think,  quite  unnecessary  if  we  had  case  papers,  that 
is  to  say,  instead  of  the  material  for  judging  the  case 
being  entered  on  this  particular  sheet  it  would  be  entered 
directly  on  the  case  paper  sheet.  The  application  and 
report  book  I  beheve  coiild  be  very  much  reduced.  My 
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own  idea  would  be  that  as  one  would  have  all  the  in-  Mr.  Frank  ' 
formation  on  the  case  paper  the  application  and  report  Briant. 

book  might  contain,  as  it  does  now,  the  names  of  the  

applicants,  the  residence,  the  amount  of  tho  rehef  received,  28  May  IftOO, 

and  then  there  should  be  parallel  columns  for  the  re- 

mainder  of  the  page  which  would  enable  variations  or 

renewals  of  rehef  to  be  entered  against  that  one  name. 

Thus    that  one   page   would  apply    to   and  perhaps 

be  sufficient  for  two  years,  whereas  now,  every  time 

there  is  any  alteration  in  relief  or  renewal  of  relief  a  fresh 

sheet  has  to  be  made  out,  and  all  the  particulars  have  to 

be  re-entered,  which  is  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  even 

then  when  one  has  the  case  before  one  for  renewal  you 

have  only  these  particulars,  you  have  not  the  particulars 

which  came  before  the  board  on  the  first  application, 

and  this  I  hold  to  be  absolutely  essential  for  judging  a 

case  rightly. 

14893.  If  the  establishment  of  the  case  paper  system 
as  regards  outdoor  relief  would,  in  its  early  stages,  give  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  as  soon  as  it  was  established  it  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  duplication  of  book  keeping  ? — That 
is  exactly  our  experience  with  regard  to  the  other  case 
papers  and  the  call  over  system,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
think  that  this  would  be  any  different. 
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14894.  As  regards  relieving  officers,  you  would  like  to  be 
able  to  offer  rather  a  higher  rate  of  pay  than  is  at  present  in 
vogue  ? — Yes. 

14895.  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you  in  Lam- 
beth ?— Nine. 

14896.  And  a  superintendent  ? — Yes. 

14897.  Does  the  nine  include  him  ? — No,  that  is  without 
him. 

14898.  Have  you  any  cross  visitors  ?— No. 

14899.  Have  you  found  out  that  increasing  your 
expenditure  on  relieving  officers  has  been  beneficial  and 
economical  to  the  rates  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand. 

14900.  Has  it  resulted  in  a  keener  supervision  being 
given  to  cases  ? — You  mean  an  extended  number  of  re- 
lieving officers  or  their  rate  of  pay  ?  The  cost  has  . 
naturally  increased,  but  they  are  the  same  men,  and 
therefore  it  has  not  necessarily  resulted  in  any  greater 
efficiency,  or  not  very  much  more,  than  when  they  first 
started  the  work. 

14901.  That  was  not  the  object  of  my  question.  The 
work  of  relieving  officers  is  not  merely  to  relieve  pauper- 
ism but,  if  possible  to  reduce  it,  and  the  more  it  can  be 
reduced  legitimately  the  more  beneficial  it  is  to  the  rates  of 
the  parish  ? — Quite  so. 

14902.  My  question  was  rather  put  with  the  object  of 
asking  you  whether  an  increase  in  the  number  of  officers, 
although  it  would  increase  the  salary  account,  was  econo- 
mical, ultimately,  to  the  rates  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  ;  but 
it  is  not  so  much  the  increase  in  the  number  of  reUeving 
officers  that  I  require,  I  want  a  higher  type  of  efficiency. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  we  have  many  very 
excellent  relieving  officers,  but  I  say  we  do  not,  as  a  whole, 
attract  the  particular  type  of  man  who  is  most  suited  for 
making  inquiries. 

14903.  What  is  their  commencing  salary  ? — I  think  we 
pay  £150. 

14904.  What  does  it  rise  to  ?— £200. 

14905.  What  would  you  like  to  give  them  ? — I  would 
not  commence  them  at  a  higher  rate  than  that,  but  I  would 
give  greater  prospects. 

14906.  Now  we  come  to  a  very  interesting  part  of  yoiu- 
evidence  :  the  experiments  you  have  made  as  regards  a 
new  system  of  medical  out-relief.  Have  you  seen  the 
precis  of  Dr.  Quarry's  evidence  ? — I  have  not  seen  his 
evidence,  but  I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  him  over  the 
matter. 

14907.  You  have  been  constantly  in  communication 
with  him  ? — Yes. 

14908.  He  enters  rather  more  fully,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, into  the  system  than  you  do  in  your  evidence,  but 
I  should  like  to  put  one  or  two  questions  to  you  upon  this 

point.  The  object,  as  I  understand,  was  to  get  into  one  Details  of 
controlling  authority  all  medical  out-relief  ? — That  is  so.     ^J^^^™  j*^^ 

14909.  Could  you  describe  the  system  which  was  in  Relief  at 
force  before  ?    How  many  medical  officers  had  the  power  Lambeth  and 

its  results. 
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Mr.  Frank  to  forward  applications  for  outdoor  relief  ? — The  scheme 
B'iint.      at  present  deals  with  the  four  inner  wards,  which  are 

  those  which  deal  with  the  most  congested  population  of 

28  May  1906.  Lambeth.  For  those  four  wards  there  were  four  medical 
officers  whose  time,  of  course,  was  only  partially  at  our 
disposal.  We  have  done  away  with  that,  and  the  whole 
work  is  now  done  by  two  medical  officers  who  are  resident 
at  the  infirmary,  and  also  perform  infirmary  duties,  as  I 
think  I  have  pointed  out ;  that  is  to  say,  a  medical  officer 
from  the  infirmary  will  now  attend  a  patient,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  a  month  he  finds  that  the  patient  is  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  is  requisite  that  he  should  be  admitted  to 
the  infirmary  the  patient  is  admitted,  and  most  probably 
the  very  same  doctor  will  continue  his  attendance,  only 
inside,  which  preserves  continuity  of  treatment  which  we 
have  never  had  before 

14910.  Previously,  what  was  the  method  by  which  a 
person  obtained  a  medical  order  ;  they  appeared  before  a 
committee,  I  suppose  ? — No,  we  have  no  medical  com- 
mittee. They  would  have  applied  in  the  usual  way 
to  the  relieving  officer,  the  relieving  officer  would  have  sent 
the  medical  officer  round,  and  if  necessary  he  would  have 
given  an  order  for  admission  to  the  infirmary,  or  have 
treated  the  case. 

14911.  You  had  two  sets  of  medical  officers,  (a)  theout- 
rehef,  who  only  gave  a  certain  portion  of  their  time, 
and  (6)  the  officers  in  the  infirmary? — Yes;  I  believe 
that  is  the  course  adopted  practically  all  over  London. 

14912.  The  result  has  been  that  you  have  reduced  the 
number  of  moribund  cases,  I  understand  ? — That  is  so. 
There  was  a  tendency,  I  cannot  altogether  explain  why,  to 
admit  patients  %vho  were  in  a  very  serious  condition  ;  to 
give  orders  for  their  admission  to  the  infirmary.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  in  disparagement  of  the  medical 
officers  who  performed  their  duties  outside  before,  but  one 
can  understand,  being  human,  it  was  a  very  natural 
tendency  that  a  patient  who  needed  an  enormous  amount 
of  attention,  and  who  also  did  not  bring  any  increased 
income  to  the  medical  practitioner,  should  be  given  an 
order  for  admission  to  the  infirmary,  which  was  a  very 
simple  way  out  of  the  difficulty ;  it  cast  all  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  infirmary  and  relieved  the  medical  man  from 
any  further  trouble.  I  do  not  say  that  was  altogether  the 
reason ;  there  were  many  reasons,  but  that,  I  should  think, 
had  a  good  deal  of  weight. 

14913.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  adequate  arrange- 
ments to  see  that  these  people  are  projierly  looked  after 
in  their  own  houses  ? — The  circumstances  are  not  very 
different  to  what  they  were  before,  except  for  this,  that 
we  have  a  real  supervision  of  the  medical  officers,  and 
there  is  no  temptation  at  present  either  for  a  medical 
officer  to  keep  a  patient  outside  or  to  admit  a  patient ; 
in  both  cases  he  is  to  a  large  extent  immediately  res- 
ponsible for  the  patient,  it  is  simply  he  will  deal  with  the 
patient  in  what  he  thinks  is  the  most  efficient  method  for 
assisting  recovery  to  health  ;  there  is  no  temptation  one 
way  or  the  other  to  deal  with  this  other  than  for  the  benefit 
of  the  patient.  He  is  also  supervised  by  our  superin- 
tendent. Dr.  Quarry,  who  would  be  called  in  in  case  of 
doubt,  and  is  called  in  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

14914.  This  has  necessitated,  I  suppose,  an  increase  in 
the  nursing  staff  ? — No,  not  yet ;  part  of  the  original 
scheme  was  that  we  should  have  a  staff  of  nurses  or  a  few 
nurses  who  should  deal  only  with  outdoor  cases.  Those 
nurses  have  not  as  yet  been  appointed.  We  have  just 
made  apphcation  for  one.  One  will  not  be  sufficient. 
One  of  the  original  reasons  why  I  put  forward  this  scheme 
was  that  I  beUeved  in  many  instances  the  cases  could  be 
dealt  with  outside  the  infirmary.  As  you  will  be  aware, 
you  have  a  great  many  cases,  for  instance,  of  ulcerated 
legs,  and  so  on,  which  cases  need  a  certain  amount  of 
dressing  of  wounds,  and  there  are  cases  which  need  direct 
nursing,  and  the  opinion  that  I  hold  is  that  in  many  cases 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  admit  the  person  to  the  in- 
firmary ;  under  the  old  system  the  medical  man  was  not 
able  to  do  what  was  necessary,  but  a  nurse  calling  once 
or  twice  a  day  might  do  all  that  was  necessary,  and  save 
the  ratepayers  by  keeping  the  people  in  their  own  homes, 
which,  of  the  two,  is  the  more  preferable  course. 

14915.  Have  you  any  hospital  in  your  district  or  near 
your  district  ? — Yes,  we  have  St.  Thomas's. 
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14916.  You  would  hke  to  see,  if  possible,  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  hospitals,  infirmaries  and  lunatic  asylums  all 
imder  one  control  ? — I  should. 

14917.  Have  you  thought  out  at  all  any  plan  or  scheme  ? 
— I  have  not  gone  into  details.  I  beUeve  that  should  be 
so.  My  opinion  has  always  been  that  there  should  be, 
first  of  all,  a  Health  department,  a  Government  depart- 
ment with  a  minister  for  health,  and  under  that  should  be 
some  body,  if  possible,  at  any  rate  partially  elected,  which 
should  have  complete  control  of  all  matters  deaUng  with 
health,  which  necessarily  includes  all  infirmaries,  asylums, 
etc.  At  present,  as  you  know,  they  are  distributed  under 
a  variety  of  bodies,  the  Poor  Law,  Metropohtan  Asylums 
Board,  the  London  County  Council,  and  under  the  hospitals 
without  reckoning  the  smaller  more  or  less  charitable  or- 
ganisations which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  reheving  distress 
in  the  way  of  medical  attendance.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  at  present  the  system  of  hospitals  is  often  actually 
worse  than  the  Poor  Law  at  its  worst,  that  is  to  say,  to  take 
our  own  case  of  Lambeth,  persons  can  be  and  are  ad- 
mitted to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  will  probably  not 
contribute  a  farthing  towards  their  medical  attendance, 
and  the  same  persons,  if  they  come  into  our  infirmaries,  if 
they  had  any  hable  relatives,  the  relatives  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  towards  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
more  pauperisation  from  entering  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
than  there  is  from  entering  the  infirmary,  and  there  is 
overlapping.  Many  of  our  patients  will  alternatively  try 
both  ;  if  they  think  they  are  not  getting  better  at  the  in- 
firmary they  will  go  to  St.  Thomas's. 

14918.  Your  suggestion  would  result  in  the  removal  of 
the  infirmaries  from  the  control  of  the  Poor  Law  Authori- 
ties ? — If  necessary  I  would  go  to  that  extent  because 
I  may  point  out  that  many  of  the  cases  that  come  into  our 
infirmaries,  for  instance,  and  go  into  our  lunatic  wards, 
are  immediately  removed  from  the  control  of  the  Poor  Law 
because  they  are  taken  to  asylums  which  are  not  under  us, 
and  fever  cases  too  practically  come  under  the  same  rule. 

14919.  You  make  certain  suggestions  about  the  Metro- 
pohtan Common  Poor  Fund.  You  would  Uke  a  larger 
proportion  of  Poor  Law  administration  to  be  borne  by  a 
fund  charged  upon  the  whole  of  London  ? — Yes. 

14920.  Are  you  aware  that  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the 
present  cost  is  defrayed  by  disbursements  other  than  those 
raised  by  the  local  authorities  ? — I  did  not  know  it  was 
quite  such  a  large  proportion  as  that.  I  knew  it  was  a 
considerable  proportion.    I  still  think  it  could  be  increased. 

14921.  If  you  increase  the  contribution  I  think  it  in- 
evitably follows  you  would  be  increasing  the  control  of 
the  body  that  administered  ? — I  know,  that  is  the  chief 
difficulty  I  have  in  my  mind.  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have 
tried  many  times  to  think  out  a  scheme  that  seems  to 
meet  the  difficulty  of  the  position,  and  I  confess  I  have 
not  met  with  one  that  seems  satisfactory  to  myself,  much 
less  to  anybody  else. 

14922.  There  are  one  or  two  minor  details  on  which  you  Effect  of 
make    suggestions.      To   obtain    contributions    from  Metropolitan 
relatives  is  an  unpleasant  and  rather  unpopular  duty  ? —  Common 
Ti,of  i-  1  J'        Poor  Fund  on 
T^^*  recovery  of 

14923.  I  understand  that  the  inducement  to  boards  of  maintenance 
guardians  to  enforce  this  duty  is  not   as  great  as  it  ^i"^™. 
would  be  if  they  obtained  the  benefit,  because  the  result  of  ^®  ^ 

their  efforts  very  often  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  Metro- 
politan Common  Poor  Fund  ? — That  is  so.  In  our  own 
case,  as  I  think  I  have  pointed  out,  we  raised  more  in 
that  way  than  any  other  parish  in  London.  That  has 
been  the  result  for  Lambeth,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  system 
we  inaugurated,  which  was  carried  out  with  a  consider- 
able  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  by  the  guardians,  ; 
and  notwithstanding  that,  we  get  no  direct  benefit  from  it. 
We  have  done  it  in  spite  of  that  fact.  I  venture  to  say 
that  possibly  there  may  be  boards  of  guardians  who  would 
not  have  been  quite  so  zealous  as  we  have  been. 

14924.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  what 
you  recover  goes  to  the  Metropohtan  Common  Poor 
Fund  ? — I  can  point  out  in  one  case  (I  think  it  was  the 
half  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1903),  if  we  had  been  able  to 
retain  all  the  amounts  recovered  by  our  collector  we 
should  have  had  £5,968  exactly.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
only  received  £4,871  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  this  method 
£1,100  which  we  held,  and  I  think  rightly  held,  should 
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be  our  own  special  amount,  the  result  of  our  own  efforts, 
we  did  not  get  the  advantage  of. 

14925.  You  do  not  like  the  principle  of  the  allocation 
of  the  fund,  which  is  according  to  certain  specified  items 
of  expenditure  ? — No,  I  prefer  not ;  and  I  have  a  particu- 
lar reason  for  that  which  I  have  not,  perhaps,  dealt  with 
here.  I  might  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  for  all  charges  to  be  made  on  a  common 
fund  would  not  be  effective,  it  would  largely  lead,  I  am 
afraid,  i:o  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement  of  waste.  I 
feel  this,  that  if  when  this  amount  was  allocated  to  a 
board  of  guardians  it  rested  with  them  whether  they 
spent  it  in  in-door  or  out-door  relief,  or  both,  and  any 
extra  amount  which  would  be  required  would  have 
to  come  direct  from  the  local  rates,  that  is  to  say,  it  would 
not  relieve  them  of  responsibility,  the  local  rates  would 
then  have  to  bear  the  share  of  their,  if  you  like  to  put 
it,  waste,  if  they  were  wasteful,  it  would  thus  give  the 
people  of  the  parish  some  interest  in  the  matter,  and  would 
act  as  some  check  on  extravagance  ;  but  I  feel  that  a 
board  of  guardians  should  be  allowed  a  little  more  liberty 
in  spending  the  amount  allocated  to  them.  Take  one 
instance  alone,  take  the  point  of  the  payment  of  officers. 
We  are  now  very  much  handicapped  at  Lambeth  in  dealing 
with  our  officers,  who  are  good  officers ;  we  are  not  allowed 
to  pay  them  what  we  think  is  an  adequate  wage  some- 
times, and  in  consequence,  when  we  have  a  young  officer 
who  proves  himself  an  efficient  one  he  leaves  our  board 
altogether  when  he  is  becoming  most  essential,  because, 
owing  to  this  Common  Poor  Fund  to  a  large  extent,  we 
cannot  pay  him  any  more  because  we  are  informed  that 
in  another  parish  they  pay  an  officer  of  a  similar  grade  a 
certain  salary.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  officer  of  a  similar 
grade  may  be  doing  nothing  the  kind  of  work  our 
officer  is  doing  for  us. 

14926.  They  force  you  to  pay  according  to  scale 
rather  than  the  ability  and  the  services  rendered  ? — 
That  is  so.  With  reference  to  that  question  of  density 
of  population  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  far  it  works  out, 

and'its''value  ^^-^  ^®  °^  interest  to  you  to  know  that  I  had  a 

as  a  test  of  return  taken  out  of  the  population  in  1901  which  would 
give  the  density  of  population  per  acre  including  parks 
and  open  spaces  and  inland  water  for  a  variety  of  parishes 
and  boroughs  in  London.  It  may  be  of  interest  if  I 
leave  that  vnth  you  [See  Appendix  No.  I  (A). 

14927.  The  difficulty  rather  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
certain  outlying  boroughs  in  London  which  are  poor  and 
the  average  rateable  value  of  the  houses  is  low,  but  they 
are  not  built  over  completely,  and  that  would  reduce  very 
much  the  density  of  the  population  ? — I  know  there  are 
great  difficulties,  in  fact,  there  is  no  precise  test,  I 
believe,  of  poverty  in  a  district. 

14928.  You  are  under  the  impression  that  some  better 
basis  might  be  found  than  that  which  is  at  present  in 
force  ? — I  am. 
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14929.  With  regard  to  the  idea  of  a  central  Poor  Law 
authority  for  London  you  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  work 
in  localities  was  discharged  by  nominated  members  rather 
than  elected  members  it  would  deter  a  good  many 
people  of  experience  and  abihty  who  are  now  ready 
to  give  their  services  gratuitously  ? — Yes,  for  the  reason 
that  I  understand  that  the  metropolitan  Poor  Law 
authority  would  probably  lay  down  certain  conditions 
and  certain  scales  of  relief,  and  so  on,  which  would  very 
much  take  away  from  the  authority  in  future  of  any  local 
body,  and  my  general  impression,  the  result  of  some 
knowledge,  of  at  any  rate  local  public  life,  is  that  directly 
you  take  away  much  power  from  any  body  there  ceases  to 
be  any  interest  in  it  among  the  very  people  you  want. 
You  have  an  actual  case  under  the  present  Education 
Act.  When  the  local  committees  were  started  there  was 
a  great  demand  to  be  on  them,  but  now  the  members  want 
to  leave  them  because  they  sit  there  and  deal  with  official 
correspondence  and  have  no  power. 

14930.  It  is  local  election,  therefore,  that  gives  the 
power  now  ? — Yes. 

14931.  And  imless  there  was  some  very  considerable 
optional  power  given  to  these  local  committees  you  think 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  getting  people  of  a 
desirable  class  to  serve  on  them  ? — Quite  so.  I  do  not 
want  to  remove  them  altogether  from  the  electoral 
contact  with  the  electors   of  the   district.  Everyone 


knows  there  is  not  very  much  interest  taken,  but  it  is  j/;..  Frank 
an  ultimate  court  of  appeal  which  is  not  without  its  use ;  Briant. 

it  has  been  of  use,  I  venture  to  say,  in  Lambeth.   

14932.  As  regards  the  emigration  of  Poor  Law  children  May  1 906. 
you  think  if  this  is  undertaken  at  all,  it  should  be  under 
the  organisation  of  some  central  authority  ? — Yes,  either 
as  I  have  suggested  here,  an  emigration  board,  or  that 
the  boards  of  guardians  should  be  united  for  the  purpose 
of  emigration.  I  visited  Canada  last  year,  and  spent  a 
great  many  weeks  in  visiting  children  who  had  been  emi- 


Mothods  of 
Emi;;ration 


grated  under  Dr.   Barnardo's  and  other  institutions, 
and  several  from  Lambeth.    I  investigated  also  their  ofpoor  cliil- 
system  of  inspection  over  there,  and  I  came  to  the  conclu-  jj-en  :  Exist 
sion  that  another  system  was  required.    I  am  not  saying  ing  system 
anjrthing  in  depreciation  of  the  work  already  done  by  and  its 
the  existing  emigration  societies,   but  they  have  not  defects, 
sufficient  money  to  allow  them  to  give  sufficient  inspection. 
The  Government  inspection  is  also  insufficient.    I  think 
when  Mr.  Hague  Smart  was  in  England  this  year  or  last 
year  he  said  himself  there  were  10,000  children  under 
his  inspection  with  the  help  of  three  inspectors  ;  these 
children  were  spread  from  one  side  of  the  Continent 
to  the  other.     How  four  men  are  to  inspect  10,000 
children  spread  over  an  enormous  area  I  cannot  imaffine. 
In  fact,  they  cannot  do  it. 

14933.  You  would  wish  the  inspection  to  be  carried 
out  from  here  some  time  after  the  children  are  landed  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  feel  that  as  boards  of  guardians  are  at  present 
responsible  for  these  children  if  they  remain  in  England, 
and  we  are  in  close  touch  with  them,  we  have  no  right  ta 
send  them  where  they  are  quite  away  from  their  friends, 
and  have  no  chance  of  inspecting  them  personally,  unless 
we  have  a  very  complete  system  of  inspection  to  secure 
their  safety  in  the  other  country. 

14934.  Assuming  that  there  was  established  a  satis- 
factory system  of  inspection  such  as  you  suggest,  do  you 
think  that  emigration  does  afford  a  considerable  opening, 
say,  in  Canada,  to  Poor  Law  children  ? — I  am  bound  to- 
say  that  even  under  the  system  which  I  have  advised  we 
should  not  continue  to  use  (that  is  to  say,  if  we  could 
obtain  another  system)  the  children  were  doing  exceed- 
ingly well.     On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  very  strongly  The  possibili- 
against  anything  like  wholesale  emigration  of  children,  ties  of  Eini- 
because  I  believe  we  have  no  right  to  emigrate  the  fit  gration  as  a 
and  healthy  while  keeping  the  unfit,  thereby,  I  think,  means  of  _ 
decreasing  our  own  prosperity  in  the  future  ;  but  there  ^l^ealino;  with 
are  so  many  cases  in  which  it  is  advisable  that  children  cldldreif  "'^  " 
should  be  taken  right  away  from  the  locality  where  they 

were  brought  up,  where  they  have  undesirable  surround- 
ings, that  there  will  always  be  in  my  opinion  a  certain 
number  of  children  who  should  be  emigrated. 

14935.  Are  these  children  known  in  Canada  as  Poor 
Law  children  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are.  Those  who  go 
under  Dr.  Barnardo  are  known  as  Dr.  Barnardo's,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  could  tell  you  which  are  Poor  Law 
children  or  which  are  Dr.  Barnardo's.  I  do  not  think 
that  would  affect  the  qaiestion  very  much  ;  if  they  would 
be  wilhng  to  have  a  child  who  was  rescued  by  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo from  the  streets  and  only  six  months  under  his 
care,  they  would  probably,  being  a  common-sense  nation, 
be  wiUing  to  welcome  a  child  who  had  been  under  proper 
care  for  possibly  five  or  six  years. 

14936.  There  was  nothing  hke  a  stigma  on  those  chil-  - 
dren  ? — I  hardly  say  that,  but  not  because  they  were  - 
Poor  Law  children,  but  occasionally  one  has  heard  re- 
marks, which  I  dare  say  you  have  heard,  about  Dr.  Bar-  - 
nardo's  children  rather  disparaging  them.    I  am  bound 
to  say  the  children  I  saw  were  doing  well  in  most  cases,., 
and  were  treated  well ;  and  I  chd  not  find  any  very  strong 
feehng  against  them. 

14937.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  your  case  r,,,    ,  , 
paper  system,  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  it  only  ea^e  mner 
applies  to  indoor  relief  cases  ?— That  is  so.  systein. 

14938.  Who  fill?  up  the  case  papers  ?— We  have  an 
officer  who  keeps  the  papers.  He  produces  them  to  the 
committee.  The  committee  meets  every  week,  or  rather 
I  should  say  every  fortnight;  one  week  it  is  for  the 
infirmary  call  over,  and  one  week  for  the  workhouse. 
They  are  alternate  weeks.  That  officer  has  charge  of 
them. 

14939.  Does  the  reheving  officer  fill  them  up  ?  No, 

he  has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
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Jfr.  prnnk       1494Q.  Who    fills   them    up    then  ?— The  particular 
Bdant.  .    officer  in  our  own  office. 

2-8  May  1906.     14941.  In  the  clerk's  office? — Yes.    I  can  give  you  a 

 definite  case.    Every  morning  a  list  of  inmates  who  have 

been  admitted  the  previous  day  is  supplied  by  the  work- 
house master.  One  of  the  officers  interviews  all 
those  inmates,  and  from  the  inmate  obtains  the  par- 
ticulars, which  he  enters  in  the  case  paper.  I  have 
copies  cf  the  forms  here,  and  you  wiU  perhaps  gather 
the  idea  better  if  you  see  them.  Sie  Appsndix  No.  I. 
(B)  )  This  is  for  the  workhouse;  and  this  is  for  the 
infirmary.  There  is  a  simUar  one  for  the  schools 
also.  I  have  one  here  that  has  actually  been  in  u;e. 
It  is  for  a  family  with  a  very  long  history  which  has  been 
through  very  nearly  all  the  various  processes  that  a 
family  can  pass  through,  in  the  Poor  Law,  with  all  the 
papers  attached.  It  may  interest  you  to  see  the  various 
processes.    {See  Appendix  No.  I.  (C).) 

'Hie  "call-        14942.  Is  not  the  call-over  a  periodical  going  through 
over  "system       Usts  ?— Yes. 
-Jit  Lambeth. 

14943.  Perhaps  you  wiU  explain  what  the  system  is  ? 
— Perhaps  I  can  explain  in  this  way.    I  am  taking  the 
workhouse  just  now.    This  officer  would  interview  the 
inmate  ;    from  the  inmate  he  would  obtain  every  par- 
ticular that  he  can,  including  liable  relatives,  if  necessary, 
but  in  that  case  the  man,  if  it  was  a  man,  would  then 
appear  before  the  committee ;    if  it  was  a  man  who 
seemed  able-bodied  with  a  wife  and  family,  we  might 
exercise  our  discretionary  power,  and  say  to  the  man,  if 
he  had  got  a  fairly  good  character,   "  We  will  allow  you 
to  go  out  for  a  fortnight  without  your  wife  and  children 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  work."    We  should  mark  on 
that  paper  that  he  should  reappear  in  a  fortnight's  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  say  that  discretionary  power 
of  allowing  a  man  out  without  his  wife  and  children  has 
Workhouses  worked  very  efficiently,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  they 
taking  their  have  ultimately  taken  their  discharge  because  we  have 
tliscliarire       not.  compelled  them  to  take  their  wives  and  children  out 
wit  lout  their      ^  given  time.    It  is  impossible,  whatever  the  man's 
^  ^'    wishes  may  be,  for  a  man  to  go  out  of  a  workhouse  with  a 

wife  and  three  or  four  children,  obtain  a  room,  and 
obtain  work  in  one  day ;    no  human  being  could  do  it ; 
and  the  result  is  that  he  would  keep  in  the  workhouse, 
because  he  would  not  make  the  attempt.    It  is  an  im- 
possible thing  to  do.    We  use  our  discretion,  and  the 
number  who  have  taken  all  their  children  out  has  been 
most  desirable.    If  a  man  is  not  in  very  good  health, 
possibly  he  has  been  in  the  infirmary  first  and  has  then 
been  removed  to  the  workhouse,  we  should  say  the  man 
looks  as  if  he  requires  a  rest,  and  the  medical  officer  giTes 
"his  view  of  the  man's  condition,  and  whether  he  requires 
it.     He  might  say  he  should  have  six  weeks'  or  a 
month's  rest.    We  should  mark  that  on  the  paper,  and  in 
-eight  weeks'  time  he  would  come  before  us.    No  case  is 
lost  sight  of.    When  once  he  is  in  the  workhouse  he 
-cannot  be  lost,  which  I  venture  to  say  used  to  happen 
ibefore. 

J4944.  You  do,  within  a  certain  time,  have  under 
"your  consideration  every  case  that  is  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— Absolutely  every  case. 

Discharge  by  14945.  Do  you  from  time  to  time  say,  "  You  ought 
Guardians  of  not  to  remain  in  the  workhouse,  you  must  go  "  ? — Yes ; 
paupers  from  ggg  ti^ese  people,  and  if  we  think  there  is  a  chance  of 

>^  orlchoiise.   ^jjgjj.  earning  their  own  hveUhood  outside,  we  should  tell 
them  to  take  their  own  discharge. 

14946.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  cannot  order  them  to  take 
ffcheir  own  discharge ;  you  can  only  suggest  it  ? — I  think 
we  do  order  them ;   I  will  not  say  what  our  legal  powers 

.  are. 

14947.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  That  is  on  a  certifi- 
.  cate  of  the  medical  officer  ? — Of  course. 

14948.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Would  you  have  a  certifi- 
cate of  a  medical  officer  before  you  did  that  ? — Not  in  every 
case  where  it  is  obvious  and  the  man  makes  no  com- 
plaint of  ill-health — if  he  has  not  been  attended  by  the 
medical  officer  in  the  workhouse  ;  he  has  the  right  to 
call  for  medical  attention  in  the  workhouse,  and  if  he 
has  not  asked  for  it  we  assume  that  he  is  pretty  well. 

14949.  He  would  not  be  ill  ?  —No,  he  probably  would 
Oiot. 


14950.  With  regard  to  this  system  you  have  been  fambeth 
trying  with  regard  to  medical  relief.    Do  I  rightly  under-  system  of 
stand  that  if  in  one  of  these  districts  there  is  a  person  Medical 
who  requires  medical  relief  the  reUeving  officer  would  Relief, 
give  an  order  for  medical  attendance  on  the  superintendent 

of  the  infirmary  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not  say  whether 
technically  it  is  made;  I  beheve  that  is  so.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  so.  One  of  our  own  officers  will  tell  you,  but  that 
is  the  actual  result  whatever  the  order  may  be. 

14951.  Who  is  the  medical  officer  who  is  actually 
responsible  for  that  particular  district  ?  Is  th?  super- 
intendent of  the  infirmary  supposed  to  b3  responsible  fcr 
those  districts  himself  ? — He  is.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
superintendence  of  this  district  in  the  same  way  that 
our  own  superintendent  relieving  officer  in  one  sense 
has  the  responsibUity  of  the  reUeving  officers. 

14952.  The  application  for  relief  in  that  case  would  go 
to  the  district  medical  officer  ? — Yes.  I  think  this  is 
really  a  question  for  the  medical  officer.  I  am  not  sure 
what  the  actual  order  is.  Perhaps  one  of  om:  officers 
could  tell  you. 

14953.  I  will  ask  one  of  your  officers  ? — He  will  be  able 
to  tell  you  exactly. 

14954.  One  of  the  points  that  you  refer  to  with  regard  j^gg^ 

to  medical  relief  is  that  you  wish  that  the  lorough  council  more  exten- 
should  provide  public  mortuaries.    Is  there  no  pubhc  sive  provision 
mortuary  in  Lambeth  ? — There  is  a  pubHc  mortuary,  but  and  use  of 
the  pubhc  mortuary  at  Lambeth  seems  to  be  regarded  Public 
by  most  people  as  simply  the  place  for  the  reception  M^ortuaries. 
of  those  on  whom  there  is  to  be  a  coroner's  inquest.  I 
may  say  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  life 
in  Lambeth ;    I  have  been  for  twenty  years  working 
amongst  the  poorest  class,  and  I  know  the  conditions  of 
life  apart  from  the  Poor  Law.    In  many  cases  they  have 
only  one  room,  and  there  may  be  a  tendency  among 
medical  officers,  sometimes  rightly,  to   order  admission 
to  the  infirmary  of  a  man  who  is  dying,  because  the 
conditions  at  home  are  such  that  it  is  extremely  unde- 
sirable that  the  body  should  be  left  at  home,  and  especially 
amongst  the  poor,  as  they  have  a  habit  of  delaying  the  funeral 
as  long  as  they  can.    I  do  not  quite  know  how  it  can  be 
done,  but  I  should  like  it  to  be  more  generally  known 
that  there  is  accommodation  for  the  reception  of  bodies. 

14955.  Do  you  think  there  is  reluctance  to  send  bodies 
to  mortuaries  ? — Yes,  it  is  hardly  ever  done. 

14956.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  reluctance  among  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  ? — I  think  so,  decidedly,  amongst 
most  of  them. 

14957.  Do  you  think  in  the  absence  of  compulsory 
power  they  would  let  them  go  ? — It  is  like  everything  else, 
I  think  they  could  be  educated  up  to  it.  To  some  extent  the 
educational  process  is  a  slow  one.  I  think  compulsion 
is  better,  but  I  should  hesitate  to  recommend  it. 

14958.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  fear  of  post  mortems 
being  made  there  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

14959.  You  do  not  think  that  influences  them ;  yoH 
think  it  is  a  sentimental  feehng  ? — Yes,  sentimental  to  a 
very  large  extent,  and  simply  the  feeling  that  they  have 
at  present,  which  is  wrong,  that  it  is  for  the  reception  only 
of  those  upon  whom  there  is  to  be  an  inquest.  There  is 
not  very  large  accommodation  at  Lambeth,  it  is  being 
increased  and  could  be  increased  still  further. 

14960.  You  said  you  thought  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  some  improvement  in  the  status  of  reheving 
officers.  Have  you  at  all  in  your  mind  what  kind 
of  man  you  think  ought  to  be  obtained  ? — I  have,  but 
I  do  not  know  quite  how  to  define  him. 

14961.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  points  ;  were  you  con- 
templating a  man  of  a  higher  social  position  than  the 
average  reUeving  officer  ? — I  think  it  would  be  desirable 
— a  higher  educational  position. 

14962.  Would  you  impose  any  quaUfieations  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  should.  Of  course  in  coimection  with  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  one  often  sees  very  capable 
inquiry  officers,  and  I  think  there  are  many  men 
who  would  not  be  deterred  from  contact  with  the  Poor 
Law  if  they  thought  there  was  a  fair  opening  for  ability. 

14963.  You  are  aware  with  regard  to  sanitary  in- 
spectors in  London  that  there  is  a  certain  test  examina- 
tion ?— Yes.  ,  .  .  • 
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'  14964.  Do  you  think  anything  of  the  sort  would  be 
desirable  with  regard  to  relieT'ug  oflficers  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  very  useful  except  simply  an  examina- 
tion as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  itself,  and 
that  is  not  much,  because  a  man  may  be  a  great 
authority  on  Poor  Law  and  yet  a  most  inefficient  relieving 
officer  ;  it  is  a  special  training  in  inquiry,  which  I  do  not 
know  how  one  is  to  teach  a  man.  On  the  other 
hand  experience  soon  tells  you  whether  a  man  is  suitable 
for  it,  and  if  you  give  him  good  opportunities  of  pro- 
motion I  believe  that  there  would  be  still  more  impetus 
to  general  efficiency. 
The   circula-     j^ggg  ^j^^^.  ^j^^^.^     ^^^^^j^  transferring  of 

tlOnof  RelieV-       ...  re  •  i  il-       o  rri? 

ing  Officers  ralievmg  omcers  from  one  union  to  another  ? — inere 
have  been  some  in  our  case,  some  have  gone.  We  fre- 
quently transfer  them,  or  at  any  rate  occasionally,  from 
one  district  to  another  in  our  own  parish.  Several  have 
gone  from  our  parish  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  other  parishes, 
which  they  preferred  for  some  reason  or  another. 

14966.  When  you  have  vacancies  do  you  get  relieving 
officers  from  the  country  generally  or  are  they  fresh 
men  ? — No,  they  are  often  men  who  have  been  em- 
ployed as  temporary  relieving  officers. 

14967.  You  know  what  sort  of  men  they  are  and  what 
their  capabilities  would  be  ? — Yes.  In  the  summer 
when  our  relieving  officers  are  on  their  holidays  we  have 
to  employ  temporary  men  to  take  their  place,  and  as 
that  stretches  over  a  considerable  number  of  weeks  we 
have  opportunities  to  some  extent  of  judging  of  the  value 
of  this  particular  man. 

14968.  With  regard  to  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  really  understood  you. 
Is  your  notion  that  the  money  should  not  be  allocated 
as  it  is  now  to  particular  services,  but  it  should  be  merely 
a  general  grant  from  a  central  fimd  to  the  local 
authority  ? — Yes. 

14969.  That  is  your  proposal  ? — That  is  so. 

14970.  Are  you  not  a  little  afraid  that  it  might  lead  to 
increased  expense  ? — Not  so  long  as  you  retain  some 
connection  with  the  electorate.  I  should  be,  certainly, 
if  you  did  not. 

14971.  If  you  had  a  very  large  sum  coming  from  the 
central  fund  and  only  a  small  sum  borne  by  the  local 
fund,  would  not  there  be  a  natural  tendency  in  the  local 
authority  not  to  have  great  regard  to  economy  ? — I  do 
not  feel  that  would  be  a  practical  difficulty.  The  local 
fund  would  have  to  bear  something  and  the  electors 
would  soon  get  to  know  what  it  is  in  other  districts,  and 
that  they  should  only  pay  so  much  on  the  rates.  They 
would  say,  "  In  our  district  they  have  gone  up  very 
much."  They  would  grumble  just  as  much  at  £1,000  as 
they  would  at  £10,000,  that  is  my  experience,  if  the  fact 
was  that  they  were  paying  more  than  other  parishes 
were. 
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14972.  Taking  the  question  of  the  emigration  of  Poor 
Law  children,  you  are  familiar  with  Air.  Kinloeh  Cooke's 
scheme  are  you  not  ? — Very  familiar. 

14973.  Is  that  the  one  you  had  in  your  mind  ?— I 
thought  of  a  scheme  a  long  while  before  his  came  out. 

14974.  A  scheme  of  that  kind  ? — Yes.  I  subsequently 
wrote  an  article  in  his  journal,  the  Empire  Review,  upon 
his  scheme.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  him,  but  some- 
thing on  those  lines.  He  is  rather  in  favour  of  wholesale 
emigration,  which  I  personally  should  never  advocate. 

14975.  He  would  be  in  favour  of  setting  up  a  sort  of 
receiving  home,  and  you  too,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

1497C.  Say  it  was  in  Canada,  do  you  contemplate  that 
should  be  managed  by  a  sort  of  centra]  board  consisting 
of  representatives  of  guardians  in  this  country.  How  do 
you  propose  that  should  be  managed  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  much  actual  difficulty  in  management. 
I  should  want  an  efficient  man  who  is  used  to  dealing  with 
boys  or  girls,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr. 
3arnardo  has  an  efficient  man  in  Canada.  I  do  not  think 
it  need  directly  be  managed  bj'  the  boards  of  guardians. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  particular  goverrment  of  the 
country  concerned,  say  Canada,  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility ;  that  is  to  say,  the  care  should  pass  from  the 
hands  of  the  public  bodies  here,  who  are  no  longer  able 
to  fnlly  carry  out  those  responsibilities,  to  some  definitely 
responsible  body. 


14977.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  easier  as  a  matter  of   Mr.  Fmvk 
administrative  practice  if  the  Canadian  Government      Brir.iil.  ' 

would  undertake  it  than  if  you  had  some  system  of  repi  e-  

sentalivcs  of  all  the  boards  of  guardians  in  England  who  28  May  i:  03^ 
emigrate  children  having  an  institution  in  Canada.  That 

does  not  seem  very  practicable  on  the  face  of  it  ? — 
Possibly  not.  I  cannot  see  any  difference  between  that 
and  the  existing  organisations,  like  Dr.  Barnardo's,  whicft 
emigrate  a  far  greater  number  than  wo  should  think  of. 
Dr.  Barnardo  has  a  large  committee  in  London,  and  the 
majority  of  them  never  go  to  the  receiving  house  in 
Canada.  They  have  a  good  man  at  that  end,  and  they 
leivp.  it  to  him  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  with  every 
reason, 

14978.  {Mr.  Patten  MacDovgall.)  As  regards  the  relieving- 
officers,  I  think  you  told  us  that  in  Lambeth  there  is  a 
certain  number  of  relieving  officers.  Is  there  a  super- 
intendent relieving  officer  over  the  whole  ? — Yes,  he  is 
here  to  give  evidence  to-day. 

14979.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  applications.    Are  ProcedTm? 
there  any  applications  made  to  anyone  other  than  tko' where 
relieving  officers.    Do  the  individual    nembers  of  the  appbratiow 
board  o"f  guardians  ever  receive  applications  for  relief  ?—  ^^^^^^^^ 
— I  do  not  quite  understand.  imlividnal' 

14980.  Supposing  an  applicant  came  to  an  inaividual  Guardian^ 
member  of  the  board  of  guardians  and  said,  "  I  want 

relief,"  would  that  individual  member  refer  the  applicant 
to  the  relieving  officer  ? — I  hope  so. 

14981.  I  think  it  has  been  suggested  that  sometimes 
applications  are  made  to  individual  members  of  the  board 
of  guardians  ?— I  think  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a  good 
many  members  of  the  board  of  guardians  being  in  close- 
touch  with  the  poor,  very  likely  the  persons  will  seek  hini 
and  say  they  are  going  to  apply,  I  trust  there  is  no 
guardian  who  would  not  say,  "  Go  to  the  relieving  officer  " 
so  that  there  can  be  some  inc[uiry, 

14982.  The  relieving  officer  himself  would  then  maka 
all  the  inquiries  ? — Quite  so. 

14983.  But  not  at  such  length,  or  such  particular  fn-- 
quiries  as  I  think  you  obtain  before  you  make  the  ent-y 
in  the  case  paper.  Is  that  so  ? — I  do  not  say  that  Th.- 
paper  that  appear=!  before  our  board  when  the  applicant 
first  appears  (I  have  a  copy  of  it)  is  I  must  confess 
pretty  full. 

14984.  But  not  as  full  as  the  case  paper  is  ? — Hardly 
that.    The  case  paper  would  contain  all  that  information,  ^^^'^^^^^ 
but  all  the  information  would  be  available  at  any  time  to'enqu^v^' 
that  he  came  before  us  again,  whereas  at  present  it  is  not  a^^i  tlieir'^ 
on  those  particular  papers.    I  do  not  say  they  obtain  ail  exercise, 
the  information  that  can  be  obtained.    I  believe  some- 
times there  is  a  want  of  efficiency  among  some  of  our 
relieving  officers,  and  I  think  they  could  get  further 
particulars  than  they  do.    Supposing  they  get  it  properly 

filled  up,  that  paper  is  now  kept  and  properly  num- 
bered and  put  away,  that  information  might  still  be  put 
on  a  ease  paper,  so  that  every  time  that  person  appears 
before  us  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  all  the  io- 
formation  is  available  in  one  sheet. 

14985.  The  case  paper  is  a  more  businesslike  methoX 
of  dealing  with  the  matter  ? — Yes. 

14986.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer  to  inquire^ 
as  to  the  relatives  and  their  ability  to  assist  ? — Yes,  and 
notice  is  sent  to  every  liable  relative,  and  the  relatives 
send  back  these  forms  filled  up,  or  they  should  do  so. 
Then  the  relatives  appear  before  the  call-over  Committee. 

14987.  That  is  done  alike  in  cases  of  outdoor  and 
indoor  relief  ? — Every  case, 

14988.  Is  the  test  of  indoor  relief  ever  applied.    Wlien  The  Wort- 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  there  are  relatives  able  to  house  test  us-- 
support  do  you  ever  give  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  certainly,  ^  means  of 

inducing 

14989.  Then  you  do  not  offer  the  House  there  as  a  test  relatives  to 
in  order  to  enable  you  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  there  are  support  • 
relatives  willing  to   pay? — No.    We   should  give  the  ^-Pplicant  for 
relief  if  we  thought  it  was  a  desirable  case  for  relief.    Frciii  ^^'ief. 

my  point  of  view  anyhow  the  question  of  Itable  relatives 
does  not  enter  into  it,  here  is  a  person  who  at  the  given 
moment  is  destitute,  or  perhaps  has  enough  to  pay  rent. 
That  case,  therefore,  I  hold  should  be  dealt  with  as  an  in- 
door or  outdoor  case,  as  the  circumstances  on  the  face  of 
it  «eem  to  warrant.  The  next  thing  is  to  see  what  relatives 
there  are,  and  h.Mil  them  up  before  the  Committee. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Franh  14990.  You  give  the  relief  irrespective  of  whether  there 

Briant.  are  relatives  able  to  support  or  not  ? — One  is  not  able  to 

  find  out  the  extent  to  which  they  are  able  to  support  be- 

28  May  1906.  fore  it  comes  before  one ;  that  is  the  difficulty. 

^  14991.  Does  not  it  occur  to  you  that  if  you  offer  the 
House  only  that  might  induce  relatives  to  come  for- 
ward, if  the  House  is  regarded  as  a  test  ? — It  might  be  so, 
but  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  in  a  case  which,  on  the 
face  of  it,  is  one  for  relief  one  should  admit  the  case  into 
the  House  on  the  chance  of  the  relatives  meeting  their 
responsibility.  In  so  many  cases  there  are  relatives  who 
are  in  a  position  to  assist,  but  they  will  not  assist  unless 
it  is  absolutely  compulsory.  We  find  there  are  sons  who 
will  not  assist  their  parents,  but  we  have  the  power  to 
make  them  assist.  It  may  be  in  some  cases  we  have 
every  f arthirg  of  the  out-relief  repaid  to  us, but  take  away 
the  legal  responsibility  which  we  put  on  those  relatives 
and  the  parents  would  not  be  receiving  a  farthing. 

14992.  You  do  not  think  the  relatives  would  be  more 
*  willing  to  come  forward  and  give  this  assistance,  if  the 

House  only  were  offered  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

14993.  Then  as  regards  the  medical  attendance,  say  to 
out  relief  patients,  are  you  assisted  by  nursing  associa- 
tions, and  do  the  boards  of  guardians  contribute  towards 
outside  nursing  associations  ? — We  contribute,  I  think 
it  is,  to  two  now,  one  of  which  I  am  afraid  does  not  do 
very  much  good  for  our  eases,  although  indirectly  I  dare 
say  it  is  very  useful  in  this  respect,  that  I  think  sometimes 
there  may  be  a  case  which  requires  nursing  and  would 
be  otherwise  admi4;ted  to  our  infirmaries.  If  these  local 
associations  are  nursing  them  they  may  perhaps  render 
such  assistance  as  would  prevent  that  person  applying  to 
the  Poor  Law  at  all.  It  may  be  a  preventive.  One  cannot 
estimate  the  value  of  that,  but  I  believe  such  a  thing  does 
exist  undoubtedly,  but  our  scheme  is  that  all  cases  that 
occur  in  these  immediate  districts  concerned,  1,  2,  3  and  4, 
which  require  nursing  shall  be  dealt  with  by  nurses 
immediately  under  our  own  control. 

14994.  You  do  not  get  assistance  from  these  outside 
associations  ? — We  do  to  a  limited  extent  now,  but  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  we  have  only  just  applied  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  nurse  direct.  We  shall  be  extending  that, 
I  hope,  so  as  to  have  three  or  four. 

Resnonsi-  14995.  As  regards  emigration  I  understand  your  view  is, 
bilityof  that  when  the  children  leave  this  country,  and  are  sent 
Guardians  to  Canada,  the  board  of  guardians  lose  all  legal  control 
for  emigrated  over  them,  and  cease  to  be  inloco  parentis  to  the  children  ? 


Tlie  nursing 
of  the  out- 
door poor. 


-children. 
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-To  a  large  extent  they  do. 

14996.  The  children  pass  out  of  their  jurisdiction  ? 
To  a  very  large  extent.  We  have  of  course  reports  sup- 
plied to  us,  reports  which  are  issued  by  the  Emigration 
Associations,  and  also  reports  by  the  Government  in- 
spector, which  I  believe  are  sent  on  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  percolate,  may  I  say,  to  us,  sometimes 
eighteen  months  after  the  time  of  the  visit,  which  is  not 
very  valuable,  except  from  a  historical  point  of  view. 
We  have  had  reports  come  to  us  about  children,  and  as 
to  their  condition,  when  the  child,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has  returned  to  England,  to  our  schools  before  we  have 
iad  the  report  of  their  doings  in  Canada. 

14997.  I  suppose  you  are  satisfied  that  you  have  no 
legal  control  over  the  children  after  they  go  to  Canada  ? — 
I  really  do  not  know.  The  legal  question  really  has  not 
concerned  me  very  much.  I  feel  at  any  rate  we  have 
a  moral  responsibility,  for  if  they  had  been  here  we  should 
have  continued  our  control,  and  I  think  we  have  a  legal 
responsibility  to  a  certain  extent.  ; 

14998.  In  Scotland  the  view  taken  is,  that  no  child 
can  be  emigrated  by  the  Poor  Law  authority  because  the 
children  pass  out  of  the  jurisdiction  ? — I  am  not  sure  of  the 
legal  aspect  of  it,  but  it  would  not  alter  my  views  on  the 
general  question,  however. 

14999.  (Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  this  paper,  which  is 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  case  paper,  which  you  have 
handed  us,  which  contains  many  useful  questions,  is  it 
based  on  the  application  and  report  book  ?  Is  that  the 
idea  that  underlies  it,  so  that  whatever  is  recorded  there 
may  be  reproduced  here  ? — Yes,  to  a  large  extent,  it  is  an 
expansion,  I  think. 

15000.  Two  points  in  it  strike  one.  Do  you  deal  at 
^11  with  the  causes  of  distress  in  the  paper  ?    There  are 


questions  about  rent  owing,  and  so  on,  but  those  would 
only  be  supplemental  causes  ? — Quite  so. 

15001.  It  does  not  say  anything  which  points  out, 
so  to  speak,  the  conditions  under  which  the  persons 
applies,  in  that  definite  way  ? — There  would  be  a  general 
report  added  to  that  in  writing  very  likely.  Any  general 
remarks  about  the  case,  and  a  general  opinion  of  the  case 
would  be  added. 

15002.  The  other  point  that  struck  me,  if  they  are  Need  for 
really  put  by,  being  so  written  up,  is  this  :  There  is  no  record  of 
statement  as  to  verification.    Of  course  the  relieving  ■^'erification 
officer  would  have  his  own  note  book,  but  his  note  book"?  Particulars 
disappears,  as  it  were,  with  him  as  a  rule.    It  is  not  put  applicant  for 
in  an3rwhere  ? — No.  relief. 

15003.  The  consequence  is  that  so  far  as  data  goes 
on  which  this  is  founded,  there  is  no  official  preservation 
of  it  ? — Our  board  does  not  recognise  such  a  thing  as  a 
note  book,  whether  they  keep  one  or  not. 

15004.  I  mean  the  information  you  procure  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  verification  of  earnings  or  any  of 
tihese  facts  with  regard  to  charitable  persons,  churches, 
etc.,  giving  assistance,  and  so  on  ? — He  would  attach 
any  paper  or  information  he  has  on  the  point.  He 
would  produce  them  at  the  time. 

15005.  I  see  very  little  space  to  say  his  say  here  ? — 
That  is  so. 

15006.  The  consequence  is  if  one  had  to  carefully  ex- 
plain how  this  money  is  coming  in,  either  from  a  friendly 
society  or  a  church,  there  would  hardly  be  room  for  it  ? — 
That  is  so.  He  would  attach  to  that  any  letters  bearing 
on  the  subject.  For  instance,  he  might  apply  to  some 
organisation  which  had  assisted  in  the  past  and  had  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  and  he  would  attach  it  to  the 
paper,  and  such  a  letter  would  be  read.  I  should  prefer 
that  any  such  information  as  I  have  suggested  should  be 
attached  to  the  case  paper,  to  be  referred  to  at  any  time. 

15007.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difficulty  about  that  ? 
—I  think  not.  You  would  need  an  official  who  would 
have  charge  of  the  papers.  The  main  difficulty  would 
be  those  cases  that  pass  from  one  institution  to  another  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  person  may  be  in  receipt  of  out  relief 
and  may  be  ultimately  admitted  to  the  infirmary,  and 
from  the  infirmary  to  the  workhouse.  In  that  case  we 
should  have  a  case  paper  for  out-relief ;  there  would  also 
be  one  for  the  infirmary  and  one  for  the  wnrkhouse. 
Theoretically  all  such  papers  should  be  attached  together, 
as  they  deal  with  one  family  ;  there  would  be  a  practical 
difficulty,  but  one  that  could  be  dealt  with  very  simply. 

15008.  It  is  not  a  difficulty  that  is  insuperable  in  any 
way  ?— Not  at  all. 

15009.  When  yoxi  take  down  an  application  or  a  case 
have  you  in  view  chiefly  whether  it  shall  have  indoor  or 
outdoor  relief,  or  do  you  consider  it  from  any  other  point 
of  view  ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  possible  reference 
to  this  or  that  ins.itution,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what  is  outside  the  direct  work  of  the  guardians  ? — 
The  representative  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
by  permission  of  the  board,  sits  at  all  the  relief  meetings 
of  the  board,  and  if  that  particular  organisation  has  had 
to  deal  with  the  case  or  suggests  that  such  a  case  might 
bo  dealt  with  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  we 
should  adjourn  it  in  order  that  they  might  see  what  they 
could  do  with  the  case. 

15010.  You  are  considering  these  cases  from  the  point 
of  view  of  application  for  relief  broadly  ? — Yes. 

15011.  Does  your  Board  lend  itself  to  such  a  consider-  Lambeth 
ation  of  the  question  ;  is  it  not  a  very  large  Board  ?— It  is  method  of  - 

u      J    f  ii,-  i.  ./      ^  considering 

a  board  of  thirty.  applications 

15012.  Is  it  not  very  difficult  to  go  into  these  details  for  relief  by 
unless  you  do  it  in  Committee  ? — To  a  large  extent  I  fecsl  whole  Board, 
it  is.    I  always  feel  with  regard  to  all  relief  I  have  seen 

done  it  does  not  seem  to  me  we  perhaps  give  as  much 
attention  to  detail  as  we  might.  Nevertheless,  I  think, 
speaking  broadly,  relief  is  administered  fairly  in  Lam- 
beth. We  used  to  deal  with  relief  cases  mere  or  less  at 
the  end  of  the  board  meeting,  and  the  tendency  was 
perhaps  to  hurry  them,  bnt  we  do  not  do  that  now ;  they 
come  actually  first,  and  we  are  all  supplied  now  with  a 
typewritten  copy  of  the  names  of  the  applicants  and  the 
broad  det<jils  of  their  case.  That  appears  before  us  so 
wo  are  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  paper  which  ii 
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simply  read  ont,  some  of  the  details  of  which  might  slip 

one's  memory. 

15013.  Looking  at  it  as  a  system  for  doing  the  beet  to 

prevent  the  people  being  paupers,  are  you  satisfied  with 

that.    Do  not  you  think  much  more  detail  must  be  con- 
^  eidered  to  come  to  a  just  judgment  ?— I  think  far  more 

■  detail  should  be  considered,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 

very  loth  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  board  as  a 

whole. 

Dangers  of  15014.  Would  not  it  suffice  if  you  worked  it  by  com- 
Relief  mittees  ? — I  do  not  believe  in  committee  work  for  the 

Committees. '  first  granting  of  rehef — I  am  not  speaking  of  my  own 
board  or  any  board — but  I  do  say  this,  there  is  always  a 
danger  in  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few 
individuals.  There  are  circumstances  which  come  into 
play  in  granting  relief  which  do  not  always  make  for 
efficiency.  One  knows  that  if  certain  cases  of  relief 
dealing  with  a  certain  district  are  being  dealt  with  those 
members  immediately  concerned  with  that  district  will 
attend,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  local  clergy,  if 
they  are  on  the  board  of  guardians,  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  cases  in  their  district,  I  say  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  board  as  a  whole  should  deal  with  this  question. 

15015.  You  have  to  neutrahse  certain  natural  ten- 
dencies in  order  to  carry  on  your  business  with  justice  ? — 
Yes,  because  unfortunately,  like  other  people,  we  are 
human. 

The  canvass-  15010.  Do  the  applicants  to  any  large  extent  go  to 
ing  of  members  and  say,  "  Our  case  is  coming  up  before  the 

Guardians  by  board ;  will  you  say  a  good  word  for  me  ?  " — It  all  depends 
ai)plicants  for  ^^^^  much.  I  do  not  know  what  proportion,  but  I  daresay 
^^^^  •  a  great  many  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact.    I  have  no  doubt 

they  do. 

15017.  What  they  usually  want  is  an  allowance  ? — I 
presume  so.  If  it  was  an  order  for  admission  to  the 
House  it  would  be  unnecessary.  When  it  is  an  order  for 
admission  they  would  get  it  directly  from  the  reheving 
officer. 
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15018.  You  do  not  think  as  an  alternative,  in  order  to 
try  to  meet  this  partiaUty  that  you  refer  to,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  quite  independent  body  to  settle  these  things  ; 
a  non- elective  body  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  see  the 
difficulty  of  the  present  system,  and  I  see  the  possible 
advantage  of  that  system,  but  I  still  prefer  to  have  a 
local  body. 

15019.  With  regard  to  emigration,  guardians  of  course 
have  rather  large  powers,  even  I  xmderstand  so  far  as 
raising  a  rate  for  emigration  ? — Yes,  they  have  very 
large  powers. 

15020.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  all  emigration  cases 
are  reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  I  under- 
stand they  have  to  be,  is  a  hindrance  to  the  expansion  of 
emigration  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is.  In  my  own  opinion 
it  is  expanded  enough.  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  expanded 
any  more.  All  I  want  is  that  those  who  are  emigrated 
should  have  greater  care  when  they  reach  Canada  ;  Canada 
is  the  only  place  they  go  to  at  present  practically. 

15021.  You  mean  the  children  ? — Yes. 

15022.  There  is  large  power  in  the  hands  of  distress 
committees  ? — Yes. 

15023.  Would  you  prefer  the  power  of  such  emigration 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  guardians  ? — I 
think  they  have  such  powers  at  present. 

15024.  Why  do  not  they  emigrate  them  ? — We  do. 
We  have  sent  cases  of  families  away. 

15025.  To  what  extent  ? — To  a  comparatively  small 
extent. 

15026.  To  a  small  extent  to  what  emigration  is  now 
being  applied  in  London  ? — Yes,  and  the  reason  for  that 
would  be — I  do  not  say  that  all  these  boards  share  my 
opinion,  I  daresay  they  do  not — but  I  offer  my  opinion 
and  I  should  always  be  against  emigration  unless  there 
were  very  particular  circumstances  making  that  emigra- 
tion necessary  in  the  case  of  a  healthy  adult. 

15027.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  distress  com- 
mittees being  merged  in  the  board  of  guardians,  apart 
from  the  labour  exchange  business,  and  such  like  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  should,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  man 
who  is  temporarily  out  of  employment  come  too  closely 
in  contact  with  the  Poor  Law.    The  experience  of  the  Com- 
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mission  I  think  would  be  my  own  experience ;  that  it  i:    Mr.  Frank 
well,  if  you  can,  to  keep  a  man  from  a  first  connection  Briant. 
with  the  Poor  Law. 

15028.  If  you  have  work  going  on  from  year  to  year, 
do  not  these  people  merge  into  another  form  of  depend- 
ence ;  work  outside  the  board  of  guardians  being  provided 
by  the  local  authorities  in  any  form  ?  Do  they  not  really 
become,  after  three  or  four  years,  dependent  in  a  manner 
for  winter  relief  ? — They  may  do  so,  but  really  the  result 
of  the  gigantic  efforts  of  the  distress  committees  has  been 
•o  extremely  small  that  I  cannot  say  we  have  such  a  class 
existing  in  Lambeth.  There  are  a  few  men  who  are  on  the 
verge  of  the  Poor  Law  and  do  not  generally  want  regular 
work  who  would  try  to  get  on  any  such  fund,  distress  fund, 
or  whatever  it  may  be.  I  do  not  think  they  constitute 
a  large  class,  but  the  system  has  not  been  in  force  long 
enough  to  form  such  a  class,  to  my  mind. 

15029.  Do  your  reheving  officers  make  inquiries  as  to 
the  c  istress  committee  cases  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they 
do. 

15030.  The  pauperism  in  Lambeth,  if  we  take  1885  and 
1905  or  some  such  period,  has  shghtly  diminished  ? — Yes. 

15031.  I  see  the  figures  give  only  a  very  small  plus  at  any 
rate,  and  your  population  has  gone  up  about  13  per  cent.  ? 
— Yes,  something  like  that,  I  beUeve. 

15032.  What  strikes  one  is  the  great  increase  in  ex-  increase  of 
pendture  in  the  course  of  this  period.    If  one  takes  this  Lambeth 
from  the  last  statistical  abstract,  you  have  the  Poor  Law  Poor  Law 
authority's  expenditure  stated  in  this  way,  and  it  is  still  expenditure 
more  striking  as  one  takes  the  earlier  years.    Lambeth  in  ^^'^ 
1904-05  was  spending  £170,000  ;  in  1903-04  it  was  spend-  °^^^es. 
ing  £222,000.    If  we  take  the  increase  of  population,  I 
think  we  should  find  that  this  far  exceeded  it  ? — Yes. 

15033.  If  we  take  the  rateable  value,  which  is  another 
test,  the  rateable  value  is  going  up  in  Lambeth  certainly, 
but  not  at  such  a  rate  as  one  sees  the  Poor  Law  expenditure 
is  going  up.  In  1898  it  was  £1,701,786,  and  in  1905  it  was 
£1,908,937,  so  from  this  comparison  one  is  driven  to 
believe  that  the  Poor  Law  is  becoming,  at  a  continuous  and 
increasing  rate,  more  and  more  expensive  ? — Yes.  First 
of  all,  in  reply  to  that,  public  opinion  genero  lly,  and  I  think 
rightly,  has  demanded  a  very  large  increase  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  nursing.  The  old  system  of  nursing  partially  by 
inmates  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  practically  done  away  with. 
That  must  mean  a  very  large  increase.  Whereas  an 
enormous  number  of  inmates  were  employed  to  do  nursing 
in  the  workhouses  and  so  on,  we  now  provide  them  with 
proper  and  efficient  nurses.  Even  call-over  committees 
have  meant  an  increase  of  officials,  but  the  increase  in 
officials  has  been  more  than  repaid,  by  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  paupers ;  for  you  will  see,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
outdoor  relief  has  decreased,  although  we  are  a  board  which 
gives  outdoor  rehef  fairly  willingly.  I  was  going  to  say  in 
1895  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers  was  3,300,  and  in  1105 
it  decreased  to  2,735.  To  some  extent  one  must  have  some 
officiahsm  if  you  are  to  have  a  good  system. 

15034.  But  have  you  thought  out  really  if  there  is  any 
hmit  to  this.  I  suppose  that  on  the  face  of  it  Lambeth, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  area,  is  not  Ukely  to  become  more 
and  more  impoverished  ?  At  any  rate,  if  it  has  been 
impoverished,  you  have  been  able  to  stem  it  of  late  ? — I 
think  Lambeth  wiU  become  more  impoverished.  I  am 
not  using  the  word  impoverished  as  meaning  that  more 
rehef  will  be  given  ;  there  will  be  more  poverty,  I  beheve. 
The  four  inner  wards  are  poor  districts  as  they  stand,  but 
in  the  other  wards  that  we  deal  with,  shall  I  say  Brixton 
and  Norwood,  the  tendency  is  for  the  large  houses  to  be 
pulled  down  and  small  houses  to  be  built.  Even  in  a 
district  which  was  considered  more  or  less  well-to-do,  like 
Brixton  and  Tulse  Hill,  that  is  the  invariable  tendency ; 
the  larger  houses,  in  fact,  are  to  let  now,  and  when  the  leases 
expire  they  will  probably  be  pulled  down  and  a  number  of 
small  houses  put  up. 

15035.  That  does  not  imply,  does  it,  that  you  look 
forward  to  a  greater  dependence,  and  a  larger  expenditure 
necessarily  ? — Not  necessarily. 

15036.  Can  you  suggest  any  hmit  to  this  expenditure  ? 
Every  item  practically  of  administration  goes  up  steadily  ? 
—Yes. 
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15037.  Is  there  any  power  of  controlhng  it,  so  that  ^^  e 
might  not  find  eventually  a  very  expensive  Poor  Law 
system,  with  possibly  few  or  possibly  many  paupers,  which 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


tion  in 
Lambeth. 


Mr.  Frank    would  be  such  a  charge  upon  the  community  that  they  will 
Briant.       resent  it,  if  they  do  not  do  so  already  ? — I  cannot  see  that 

 you  can  define  any  limit.    I  feel  myself  that  we  have 

iiS  May  1906.  increased  our  official  staff  in  Lambeth,  and  that 
increase  has  been  absolutely  warranted.  I  think  it  must 
be  left  to  someone  or  other  to  decide  when  that  has  reached 
its  full  extent,  but  one  cannot  lay  down  any  law  to  my 
mind  at  all.  The  net  effect  is  that  we  have  reduced  our 
pauperism,  which  is  a  very  satisfactory  result.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  can  carry  that  out.  The  more  efficiency  you 
have  the  less  pauperism  you  will  have  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  results  of  our  efforts  and  systems,  with  more,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  ofiScials,  have  been  a  very  definite 
decrease  of  pauperism.  Therefore,  as  far  as  Lambeth  is 
concerned,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  all  our  expenditure. 

The  statistics  15038.  To  take  the  paupers  on  the  1st  January,  1885, 
of  pauperism  they  were  6,046  ;  in  1905,  on  the  1st  January  they  were 
and  popula-  6^521.  Therefore  from  1885  to  1905,  twenty  years 
practically,  it  is  almost  a  stagnant  pauperism,  if  you 
take  the  day  count  ? — With  an  increase  of  population. 

15039.  If  the  increase  of  population  is  not  of  the 
type  that  would  become  paupers,  which  I  take  for  granted  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that. 

15040.  I  know  the  district  to  a  certain  extent ;  in  that 
period  I  think  it  has  been  so  on  the  whole  ;  and  still  even 
so,  I  think,  it  is  a  very  creditable  return.  At  the  same 
time,  does  it  not  show  that  the  decrease  of  pauperism 
is  arrived  at  on  the  basis  by  a  very  heavy  charge  ? — I 

Allegation  of  could  hardly  say  that.  There  are  many  directions  in 
unnecessary  -which  I  believe  there  might  be  considerable  saving  on 
u^^on^'cuard  general  cost  of  Poor  Law.  I  believe  sometimes  we 
ians"^  in  '^eon-  ^''^  required  to  build  workhouses  and  so  on  in  a  style 
nection  vith  which  is  absolutely  unnecessary,  and  under  conditions 
"Workhouses,  which  are  not  necessary. 

15041.  Can  you  enlarge  that  statement.  In  what  way 
do  you  think  this  could  be  in  any  way  checked  ? — There 
is  a  very  definite  statement  we  have  just  recently  had. 
There  will  be  a  certain  increase  of  pauperism  in  Lambeth, 
I  feel  sure ;  it  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  increase 
of  population  ;  we  have  been  constantly  pressed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  increase  the  accommodation 
of  one  workhouse  particularly,  the  Prince's  Road  work- 
house—we have  two.  We  have  hesitated  to  do  that. 
We  do  not  wish  to  build  more  main  institutions  in  the 

osal  fOT  ^^^^^  °^  Lambeth  ;  in  addition  to  that  we  feel  that  the 
"  country  ^^^^  putting  up  a  building  in  Lambeth  on  very  valuable 
Workhouse  :  ground  is,  I  will  not  say  unjustified,  but  very  undesirable, 
its  objects  We  applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  per- 
and  probable  mission  to  build  what  has  been  called,  unfortunately, 
results.  a  farm  colony,  but  it  is  not  that,  it  is  a  farm  workhouse, 

a  country  workhouse.  At  the  time  it  was  disagreed 
with  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  since  had  an  interview  with 
some  of  us,  and  I  think  they  understand  our  view  of  the 
case  was  misrepresented  to  them.  What  we  have  asked 
for  is  a  workhouse  in  the  country.  The  land  will,  of 
course,  be  infinitely  cheaper,  the  workhouse  itself  will, 
I  hope,  be  allowed  to  be  built  up  on  a  very  different  scale 
to  what  the  London  workhouses  are,  and  at  a  very  much 
cheaper  cost ;  and  I  hope  the  inmates  being  out  there 
will  be  able  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  production  of 
vegetables,  which  will  all  be  able  to  be  consumed  by 
our  own  institutions,  and  in  that  way  their  work  will  be 
productive. 

15042.  You  have  not  any  estimate  of  the  accommodation 
you  hope  to  have  ? — It  is  impossible  to  estimate,  because 
we  are  not  even  allowed  to  ask  the  price  of  land.  Practi- 
cally we  have  no  permission  to  do  anything,  and  until 
we  have  permission  to  do  something  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate. 

15043.  {Chairman.)  Is  the  coimtry  workhouse  you 
propose  to  put  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  same 
class  of  pauper  as  those  for  whom  the  Local  Government 
Board  want  this  new  workhouse  to  be  built  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  directly  the  same  class,  but 
it  would  simply  mean  a  transfer.  It  was  simply  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  wished  for  further  accommo- 
dation, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  workhouses  are  over- 
crowded, and  there  should  be  more  accommodation. 

15044.  You  contend  that  by  getting  workhouses  in 
the  country  you  would  be  able  to  remove  a  certain  number 
of  paupers,  which  would  give  the  accommodation  that 
otherwise  could  not  be  obtained  without  a  fresh  building  ? 


— It  is  rather  for  the  relief  of  this  workhouse.  We  say  this 
new  workhouse  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  present 
workhouse  in  Lambeth.  As  to  the  class  which  goes 
out,  I  do  not  think  the  Local  Government  Board  have  any 
opinion  as  to  that.  They  wish  to  see  that  we  make 
ufficient  accommodation. 

15045.  {Mr.  Loch.)  By  your  board  of  guardians 
increasing  the  inmates  by  degrees,  and  so  not  finding  it  a 
saving  in  the  long  run,  you  will  by  this  new  venture  reach 
a  new  class  of  pauper  ? — I  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
think  that  we  are  going  to  reach  a  new  class  of  pauper  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  a  deterrent  to  men  who  might 
go  down  there,  because  we  shall  be  able  to  find  them 
some  class  of  work  that  it  is  very  difScult  to  find  for  them 
in  a  London  workhouse. 

15046.  Would  yoiu"  plan  be  to  send  the  present  inmates 
to  this  workhouse  as  a  deterrent  workhouse  ? — We  have 
an  institution  which  is  theoretically  intended  to  be  for 
the  able-bodied,  but  the  number  of  able-bodied  we  have  in 
Lambeth  is  very  few  indeed.  We  have  a  vast  number 
of  men  who,  if  you  were  to  cursorily  glance  at  them,  you 
would  think  were  able-bodied,  but  they  generally  suffer 
from  fits  or  are  mentally  or  morally  unfit ;  they  are  not 
capable  of  doing  a  day's  work,  but  many  of  them  are 
capable  of  doing  three  hours'  work.  That  particular 
class  we  should  send  to  the  farm  workhouse,  and  lot 
them  do  some  outdoor  work  for  which  we  should  get 
some  return. 

15047.  That  same  return,  more  or  less  problematical, 
is  the  saving  you  propose  to  make  ? — It  is  a  saving  in 
the  sense  that  it  would  involve  less  net  expenditure, 
and  therefore  is  a  saving  in  expenses. 

15048.  To  take  any  other  point,  you  referred  to  the 
relieving  officers  and  their  training.  I  would  rather 
ask  this  question  of  you  than  the  relieving  officers.  Do 
you  think  that  the  relieving  officer  is  sufficiently  con- 
sidered when  a  case  comes  before  the  Board,  so  that  all 
he  has  got  to  say  is  really  taken  into  account,  or  is  there 
a  tendency  to  cross-examine  the  applicant,  set  aside 
the  relieving  officer,  and  settle  the  case  on  the  spot  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case  on  our  board.  I  think 
we  are  very  anxious  to  hear  what  the  relieving  officer 
has  to  say.  I  would  venture  to  say,  not  in  the  case 
of  all  relieving  officers,  of  course,  but  some  relieving 
officers,  we  have  asked  questions  of  the  applicant  if 
we  have  thought  we  might  elicit  information  which  the 
relieving  officer  has  not  already  supplied. 

15049.  Is  there  any  control  over  the  relieving  officers' 
work,  so  that  in  that  case  he  is  put  in  the  right  way  to 
get  enough  information  in  another  instance  ? — Yes,  our 
superintendent  relieving  officer  does  supervise  them, 
and  he  will,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  does,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  suggest  that  in  certain  directions  they  should 
obtain  more  information,  and  possibly  would  suggest 
the  best  method  of  doing  it. 

15050.  With  regard  to  the  standard  of  salary,  is  it 
large  enough  for  a  relieving  officer,  do  you  think,  for 
a  good  man  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  doubt  if  it  is. 

15051.  What  do  you  pay  your  men  ?— We  pay  our 
men  £150  a  year,  rising  to  £200.  I  know  it  is  a  fair 
salary,  but  my  contention  is,  that  it  would  be  far  more 
economical  to  have  a  man  of  a  higher  stamp  altogether 
whom  you  wiU  not  attract  by  £150  a  year. 

15052.  What  does  your  superintendent  relieving  officer 
receive  ? — I  forget  what  it  is ;  it  is  more  than  that. 

15053.  You  were  referring  to  the  ordinary  relieving 
officer  ? — Yes,  not  the  superintendent  relieving  officer 
at  all. 

15054.  Do  you  think  that  this  might  be  arranged  if 
there  was  something  more  like  a  general  service  for  the 
whole  body  of  officers,  so  that  a  man  had  a  chance,  if 
he  was  a  good  man,  of  being  pushed  up,  and  getting  his 
training  elsewhere  ?— I  do  not  know  exactly  what  your 
suggestion  is,  but  anything  in  the  direction  that  would 
assist  a  man  to  rise  if  he  shows  efficiency  and  obtams 
information  I  would  be  always  ready  to  support.  It 
is  difficult  to  formulate  a  scheme  to  attract  the  right 
sort  of  men.  It  is  done  in  other  directions,  and  I  wish 
we  could  do  something  to  attract  the  type  of  men  we 
want.    In  ordinary  business  concerns  it  would  be  done. 
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15055.  With  regard  to  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  have  you  thought  whether  the  number  of 
houses  below  a  certain  rateable  value  might  be  a  basis 
for  contribution  ? — Yes,  I  did  think  of  that.  I  say  I 
thought  of  it,  but  it  was  suggested  in  something  I  read. 
I  really  do  not  know.  It  is  so  difficult  to  estimate  how 
it  will  actually  work.  I  am  hardly  in  a  position  to  say 
what  I  think  of  it.  All  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  relative 
poverty  of  each  district.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an 
expert  on  that  matter.  If  there  is  any  way  that  will 
get  at  that  it  would  be  well,  I  should  think. 

15056.  You  have  not  worked  out  the  density  of  popu- 
lation ? — I  have  some  figures  there  that  were  worked 
out  for  me  by  the  London  County  Council,  but  I  found 
there  were  distinct  weaknesses  in  taking  that. 

15057.  You  propose  a  grant  of  a  general  kind  to  a 
board  to  spend  as  it  liked,  subject  to  conditions  ? — 
Yes,  subject  to  conditions. 

15058.  Do  you  require  an  estimate  of  the  annual 
expenditure,  and  would  you  pay  the  grant,  in  accordance 
with  the  estimate,  from  the  central  body  that  made  the 
grant  ? — No,  I  would  rather  follow  the  present  plan  ; 
there  is  a  rate  of  about  5d.  for  each  adult  in  the  work- 
house. I  would  increase  that,  only  I  would  give  it  for 
each  person  receiving  a  certain  amount  of  relief. 

15059.  You  would  take  the  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving relief  as  the  basis  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

15060.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  a  dangerous  line  to 
take  ? — It  would  be  dangerous  if  one  made  it  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  expenditure.  I  feel  as  strongly 
as  any  one  the  great  danger  of  placing  the  whole  of  the 
out-relief  on  a  common  fund. 

15061.  Are  you  not  repeating  that  evil  in  a  new  form  ? 
— No,  I  am  not  repeating  it,  or  I  think  not.  Because  I 
would  not  put  the  whole  expenditure  of  Poor  Law  on  it. 
I  am  not  so  particular  whether  it  is  outdoor  relief  or 
indoor  relief  that  comes  on  the  particular  fund,  but 
I  am  clear  that  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  expenditure 
shall  not  come  on  a  general  fund.  That  is  to  say,  that 
any  expense  over  this  estimate  shall  be  borne  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  therefore  the  local  rates,  and 
this  should  give  the  locality  concerned  some  real 
interest  in  the  expenditure  in  their  particular  parish. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  to  some  extent  that  the  local 
electors  should  have  some  voice,  because,  after  all,  the 
money  expended  is  part  of  their  own  rates.  If  you 
will  excuse  me  for  saying  this,  if  you  have  a  central 
Poor  Law  authority — I  do  not  know  how  it  is  suggested 

one  Poor  Law  that  authority  should  be  appointed — but  I  can  under- 
Authority  for  stand  that  one  of  two  things  may  happen  ;  one  might 
London.  have  a  central  authority  which  was  in  sympathy  with, 
shall  I  say,  the  Poplar  idea  of  relief,  in  such  case  I  imagine 
the  scale  would  be  given  on  what  some  people  might 
call  a  most  liberal,  and  some  a  most  disastrous  basis  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  those  boards  ot  guardians  who  grant  no  out- 
relief  ;  and  they  are  to  lay  down  a  scheme  for  the  whole 
of  London,  whether  the  ratepayers  themselves  are  willing 
to  pay  something  out  for  out-relief  or  not. 

15062.  You  do  not  think  that  justifies  even  the  present 
position  of  the  existing  outdoor  relief  entirely  ? — No,  I 
should  not  recognise  indoor  relief  or  outdoor  relief. 

Discharge  of     i^qq^  Chandler.)  You  stated  in  your  evidence 

able-bodied     ,i  •  ■      iu  •  t  -o      S  •  i  , 

inmates  with-  morning  the  experience  of  your  Board  in  regard  to 
out  their  de-  practice  of  allowing  inmates  out  in  search  of  work, 
pendants  and  leaving  their  wives  and  children  behind  them,  to  be  very 
its  results.     successful  ? — Yes. 

15064.  And  has  resulted  in  many  returning  and  taking 
their  discharge  ? — Yes. 

15065.  I  suppose  the  character  of  the  applicant  would 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  withholding  or  granting 
of  that  privilege  ? — A  very  great  deal. 

15066.  You  do  not  find  many  of  them  go  into  the 
country  and  leave  their  children  and  wives  on  the  hands  of 
the  guardians  ? — No,  I  had  a  return  taken  out — I  have 
not  a  copy  of  it  with  me — because  that  question  was  raised 
by  our  own  Board.  I  think  out  of  the  total  number,  and 
it  was  a  very  large  number  allowed  out  on  those  con- 
ditions, there  was  only  one,  if  I  remember  rightly,  who  had 
deserted  altogether. 
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15067.  You  have  great  objections  to  the  cases  of  distress 
arising  from  want  of  employment  temporarily  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Poor  Law.  Have  you  any 
system  for  avoiding  that  ? — No,  we  have  no  system,  but 
I  understand  that  is  the  intention  of  the  present  distress 
committees. 

15068.  The  distress  committees  have  not  acted  very 
well.  What  was  your  system  ? — We  had  no  system  ; 
we  can  only  administer  the  Poor  Law.  We  can  only  sit 
there  and  administer  the  Poor  Law,  unfortunately. 

15069.  You  have  nothing  but  offering  the  house  for 
them  ? — We  have  nothing. 

15070.  Do  you  think  that  any  increased  power  to 
boards  of  gueirdians  would  be  advisable  to  deal  with  that 
class  of  case,  or  that  it  should  be  done  by  a  separate  body 
quite  apart  from  boards  of  guardians  ? — I  should  prefer 
in  many  ways,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  that  it  should  be 
done  apart  from  the  Poor  Law.  I  always  deprecate,  if 
it  is  possible,  a  man  coming  into  contact  with  the  Poor 
Law.  I  think  that  has  an  evil  effect.  It  gets  over  the 
first  inclination  to  apply  for  relief. 

15071.  You  prefer  it  to  be  dealt  with  as  it  is  attempted 
to  be  dealt  with  now  by  a  separate  body  ? — ^Yes. 

15072.  With  regard  to  emigration,  I  think  you  said  The  emigra- 
that  when  in  Canada,  so  far  as  you  were  able  to  come  °j  Md'"^ 
across  and  investigate  cases,  they  were  very  successful  ? — 

Yes,  as  a  whole  distinctly  so.  possibilities 

15073.  And  yet  you  have  strong  objections  to  any  ex-  and  advisa- 
tension  of  the  system  ? — Yes.  ^'  '  ^' 

15074.  Do  not  you  find  very  great  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  places  and  industries  to  place  your  boys  out  in  ? 
—We  do. 

15075.  In  that  case  does  it  not  point  ultimately  to  the 
necessity  of  the  expansion  of  the  system  ? — It  may  point 
to  very  much  larger  questions  than  that.  It  may  point 
to  questions  which  I  presume  you  are  not  inquiring  into, 
great  social  questions  which  I  can  hardly  enter  into  here. 

15076.  I  quite  understand  what  you  refer  to.  I  think 
you  mentioned  it  impoverished  this  country  by  taking 
away  the  boys  most  fit  because  those  are  the  only  ones 
Canada  will  take  ? — Canada  is  very  anxious  not  to  have 
any  child  unless  it  is  absolutely  physically,  morally  and 
mentally  fit.  It  is  rather  a  serious  thing  if  one  begins  a 
wholesale  emigration  of  those  who  are  in  that  condition 
and  leaves  the  residue  for  England  to  keep. 

15077.  Without  going  into  these  great  social  questions, 
as  guardians  of  the  poor  we  are  concerned  with  these 
questions,  and  have  to  deal  with  them.  Does  not  the 
want  of  employment  and  the  lack  of  employment  in  this 
country  throw  an  enormous  amount  of  work  on  to  the 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

15078.  In  that  case  I  think  we  are  bound  to,  and  should, 
avail  ourselves  of  every  opportunity  which  the  law  affords 
us  of  relieving  that  congested  state  ? — I  am  not  convinced 
yet  that  there  is  not  room  for  every  able-bodied  boy  to 
find  work  in  England.  I  am  not  by  any  means  con- 
vinced of  that.  I  think  under  proper  conditions,  and 
placed  out  in  likely  surroundings,  there  might  be  an 
extension,  and  there  will  in  the  future  be  an  extension  of 

work  for  them  in  the  country  districts  in  farming.    I  Poor  Law- 
do  not  think  we  have  got  the  materials  to  our  hands  for  hoys  sent  to 
doing  it  very  effectively  now,  but  we  have  in  our  own  case  ^^l-h 
sent  boys  to  farms  sometimes  as  far  as  Wales,  giving 
them  a  chance  of  country  life. 

15079.  Do  you  think  our  facilities  are  ample  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  they  are. 

15080.  You  think  we  still  require  more  ? — Yes. 

15081.  [Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  To  continue  that  question  Homes  for 

a  little  further,  is  not  the  difficulty  of  placing  the  boys  I*"or  La\v 

from  the  Poor  Law  schools  a  very  definite  one  of  the  j'^J'.'* 

homes  to  which  they  shall  go  while  thev  learn  their 

i    J   0    mi.  i  •  earn  wa^'es. 

trade  ? — That  is  so.  ° 

15082.  You  do  not  want  a  great  revulsion  of  the  social 
system  to  supply  those  homes  ? — There  are  homes  to 
some  extent  in  existence  now,  as  one  knows,  working- 
boys'  homes  and  so  on,  which  to  a  limited  extent  supply 
the  want,  but  it  is  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

15083.  They  might  very  well  be  extended,  I  think  ? — 
Yes. 
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Mr.  Frank       15084.  That  would  meet  the  difficulty  to  a  large  ex- 
Briant.      tent  ? — Yes.    I  am  speaking  quite  frankly  when  I  say  I 

  am  not  altogether  satisfied  with  all  the  present  working- 

28  May  1906.  toys'  homes. 

15085.  You  should  imagine  they  might  he  dealt  with 
in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

15086.  With  regard  to  your  case  papers  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  workhouse,  I  was  not  quite  clear.  They  are 
filled  up  by  the  special  officer  from  the  applicant's  state- 
ment ? — Yes. 

15087.  Does  he  make  any  outside  inquiries  to  verify 
those  statements  ? — He  would  make  any  inquiries  that 
were  necessary  in  the  case. 

15088.  He  would  go  outside  ? — Whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary to  deal  adequately  with  the  case  he  would  make 
inquiries  with  regard  to,  sometimes  by  writing  a  letter 
and  sometimes  personally. 

15089.  I  was  interested  to  hear  you  have  before  your 
committee  all  the  relatives  who  are  liable  for  maintain- 
ing your  applicant  ? — Yes,  perhaps  I  might  revise  my 
previous  statement  by  saying  not  absolutely.  That  is 
to  say,  for  instance,  when  the  system  started  I  was 
chairman,  for  the  first  two  years,  of  the  workhouse  and 
infirmary  call-over  committees,  and  the  officer  would 
bring  me  certain  case  papers,  and  he  would  say,  "  Here  is 
a  case  of  a  relative,  but  the  relative  is  a  hopeless  cripple 
not  able  absolutely  to  do  anything,  or  only  able  to  keep 
himself,  or  he  is  a  relative  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief.'' 
In  cases  like  that  I  should  not  trouble  to  bring  the  man  up. 
I  should  take  the  report  on  that  as  being  sufficient,  but, 
broadly  speaking,  what  I  have  said  is  true. 

15090.  If  you  found  an  old  woman  with  four  or  five 
sons  you  would  have  those  four  or  five  sons  before  you  ? — 
Unless  they  made  a  fair  offer. 

15091.  That  is  a  very  unusual  proceeding,  is  it  not,  for 
boards  of  guardians  ? — I  suppose  it  is,  but  it  seems  a  very 
reasonable  on:-. 

15092.  Have  you  any  policy  with  regard  to  granting 
out-relief  in  supplementation  of  wages  ?— Are  you  speak- 
ing of  women  ? 

15093.  I  suppose  it  would  be  women  mainly  ? — Our 
usual  practice  in  the  case  of  a  widow  with  young  children 
is  that  we  should  give,  as  a  rule,  Is.  6d.  a  week  for  each 
child.  There  is  no  definite  amount  fixed.  It  depends 
entirely  on  the  circumstances  of  the  woman. 

15094.  You  would  disregard  the  question  whether  she 
was  earning  or  not  ? — Oh  no. 

15095.  Should  you  give  in  preference  if  she  was  earning 
or  should  you  prefer  that  she  should  give  her  attention 
to  the  children  ? — We  give  every  incentive  possible  for 
the  woman  to  earn  money.  Under  certain  circumstances 
it  is  difficult  for  a  young  woman  with  four  or  five  little 
children  to  go  out  if  her  work  takes  her  away  all  day. 
Those  are  difficult  cases  to  deal  with. 

15096.  You  do  not  take  the  line  that  it  is  better  to  give 
her  adequate  relief  and  leave  her  to  look  aft-er  the  children 
instead  of  going  out  to  work  ? — Personally  I  always  feel 
there  is  a  danger  in  that.  I  am  bound  to  say  my  own 
experience  of  the  working  classes  is  that  it  is  not  always 
wise  to  let  the  woman  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but 
keep  her  own  little  home  together.  It  is  not  always  a 
very  desirable  thing  to  put  her  in  that  position  without 
making  her  in  any  way  contribute  towards  their  support. 

15097.  You  do  not  even  take  the  line  of  taking  some  of 
the  children  off  her  hands  ? — We  do  that  sometimes. 

15098.  Should  you  say  there  are  women's  industries 
in  Lambeth  which  are  largely  supplemented  by  out- 
relief  ? — There  are  some  cases  undoubtedly.  We  had  a 
case  recently  where  a  woman  was  working  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  seven  at  night  for  a  wage  of  8s.  a  week. 

15099.  She  was  receiving  out-relief  ? — Yes. 

15100.  {Chairman.)  What  was  the  occupation  ? — India 
rubber  cutting  was  the  technical  expression  ;  what  it 
means  I  do  not  know.  I  think  we  worked  it  out  at  l^d. 
an  hour. 

15101.  Did  she  do  the  work  in  her  own  house  ? — In  the 
factory.  I  think  if  she  worked  complete  time  she  could 
get  10s.  a  week,  but  she  went  an  hour  later  in  order  to  look 
after  the  children  before  she  started. 
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15102.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  Did  she  live  by 
herself  ? — She  had  three  or  four  children  to  keep.  In 
giving  reUef  in  that  case  we  were,  I  know,  supplementing 
wages. 

15103.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Could  you  indicate  other 
industries  which  are  like  that  ? — Broadly,  of  course,  all 
the  making  of  cheap  clothing  ;  that  is  the  industry  above 
all  others,  I  suppose,  where  there  is  such  sweating. 

15104.  Have  you  jam  factories  in  Lambeth  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  a  jam  factory  actually  comes  within 
Lambeth,  but,  whether  it  does  or  not,  we  have  a  good 
many  who  work  at  it.  We  have  a  number  of  clothiers 
who  give  out  their  work. 

15105.  With  regard  to  out-relief  to  ths  aged,  upon  what  The  disclo- 
do  you  base  your  allowance  to  them  ;    upon  their  as-  sure  of 
certained  income  or  upon  a  supposition  that  there  are  incomes  by 
unknown  resources  ? — We  try  and  ascertain  their  income  ;  applicant-i 
I  say  "  try  "  because  everyone  knows  it  is  very  difficult,  relief, 
the  main  difficulty  is  that  one  often  finds,  or  at  any  rate 

has  good  reason  to  beUeve,  although  they  have  no  actual 
money  given  them,  they  receive  a  considerable  amount 
in  food  from  relatives  and  friends.  It  is  difficult  to  take 
that  into  account,  but  we  endeavour  to  do  so.  Men  may 
be  absolutely  unfit,  we  should  say,  for  doing  any  work 
whatever,  but  we  very  often  come  to  the  conclusion  I 
think  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  although  they  say  they 
are  earning  nothing,  and  they  are  really  earning  nothing 
regular,  they  pick  up  a  shilhng  or  two  a  week. 

15106.  If  it  were  not  for  that  the  relief  would  be  in-  The 
adequate  ? — I  should  say  it  would  be  inadequate  without  adequacy  of 
that.    We  deal  with  the  facts  as  we  have  them  before  us.  relief. 

We  have  an  uncomfortable  feehng,  which  I  have  often 
experienced,  that  we  have  not  the  facts,  as  I  suppose 
most  poor  law  guardians  have  felt. 

15107.  I  think  it  has  been  calculated  that  4s.  8d.  a 
week  in  addition  to  rent  is  the  very  minimum  upon  which 
an  old  person  could  live  in  London.  Would  your  relief 
come  up  t-o  that  ? — I  think,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, it  would.  One  very  often  finds  in  cases  of  old 
men  and  women,  that  they  go  round  to  their  daughters  or 
their  sons  and  have  a  Sunday's  food  or  something  like 
that.    There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  food  given  them. 

15108.  {Dr.  Downes.)  With  regard  to  the  amount  that  Recovery 
you  recover  from  the  relatives.    AIi-.  Thurnall  was  good  of  co^t  of 
enough  to  give  me  a  return  in  1903  I  think,  and,  according  uiedical  relief 
to  that  return,  the  amount  recovered  was  very  small.  Lambeth. 
Have  you  made  any  difference  since  then  ? — I  do  not 

know  what  return  that  can  be  for  1903. 

15109.  I  have  it  here  ? — You  are  speaking  now  of 
medical  orders.  On  medical  relief  I  do  not  suppose  it  is 
much.  I  have  really  no  account  of  medical  relief  I  am 
afraid.  That  very  likely  would  be  extremely  small.  I  do 
not  think  medical  relief  can  include  infirmary  cases. 

15110.  The  question  was  "  Is  medical  relief  other  than 
for  midwifery  granted  on  loan  in  the  first  instance  ?  " 
The  answer  is  "  Yes."  "  If  so  to  what  extent  is  it  the 
present  practice  ?"  Then  the  reply  is  "  All  orders  are 
issued  on  loan."  "  Are  orders  for  attendance  in  mid- 
wifery granted  on  loan?"  and  the  answer  is  "Yes." 
"  If  so  to  what  extent  ?  "  and  the  answer  is  "  In  cases 
where  the  relieving  officer  is  of  opinion  that  provision 
should  have  been  made."  The  third  question  is  "  What 
amount  if  any  was  returned  to  the  guardians  during 
your  last  fiaancial  year  for  medical  relief  including  mid- 
wifery granted  on  loan  ?  "  and  the  answer  is  "  2s.  6d."  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  can  deal  with  infirmary  cases.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Thurnall  himself  can  tell  you.  I  cannot  myself 
think  that  is  so.  I  can  understand  that  that  is  so,  at 
any  rate  with  reference  to  out  medical  relief. 

15111.  The  question  is  with  regard  to  medical  relief. 
I  do  not  distinguish  between  outdoor  and  indoor  ? — 
To  some  extent  the  lunatics  pass  through  our  infirmaries, 
and  come  under  medical  relief.  I  know  it  is  not  so  for 
that.  Something  like  £3,200  was  recovered  in  1905 
for  that  alone. 

15112.  Perhaps  Mr.  Tnurnall  will  be  able  to  clear 
that  up  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  a  complete  return  here,  but  I 
have  not  got  it  divided  into  workhouses  and  infirmary. 
I  have  workhouses  and  infiLrmaries  grouped  together. 
Then  there  are  the  imbeciles,  most  of  whom  pass  through 
the  infirmary,  which  would  amount  to  several  thousands 
a  year. 
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15113.  Speaking  of  imbeciles,  have  you  any  system 
by  which  the  cases  in  the  asylums  are  revised  ? — Yes, 
a  precisely  similar  system. 

15114.  Supposing  they  come  into  possession  of  pro- 
perty, do  you  have  any  system  by  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  that  ? — ^So  far  as  we  can  we  have  a  case 
paper  system  exactly  similar  for  that.  We  treat  them  as 
infirmary  cases.  Every  case  is  referred  to  an  officer  for 
that  purpose.  If  we  can  get  any  hiat  of  such  a  thing 
we  follow  it  up,  and  we  have  been  very  successful  in 
following  those  cases  up. 

15115.  Would  ycnr  officer  go  to  the  asylum  to  follow 
them  up  ? — We  have  an  officer  who  frequently  goes  to 
the  asylum,  principally  for  questions  of  settlement;  but 
very  often  when  he  is  at  the  asylum  he  will  look  up  similar 
cases  and  try  and  obtain  any  further  information.  I  do 
not  think  our  collector  has  very  often  gone,  but  we  get  a 
very  careful  man  to  do  similar  work  if  he  is  visiting  the 
asylums. 

15116.  It  has  been  suggested  when  cases  pass  under 
the  control  of  another  board  they  may  not  be  revised 
quite  so  much  as  they  should  be  ? — That  was  a  great 
weakness,  and  that  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which 
made  me  urge  this  scheme  upon  the  Board.  I  felt  it 
was  so,  they  passed  immediately  out  of  our  hands,  and 
there  was  a  tendency  to  relax  observation,  and  I  think 
we  have  to  a  large  extent  made  that  impossible. 

15117.  Is  your  procedure  exceptional  in  that  respect 
do  you  think  ? — -I  cannot  say.  There  are  some  boards  of 
guardians  which  have  a  similar  system,  I  believe,  to 
ours,  but  exactly  how  far  they  carry  that  out,  and  whether 
they  carry  it  to  our  extent  I  could  not  say. 

15118.  On  the  question  of  your  out-relief  do  you  get 
any  report  as  to  the  causes  of  the  application  for  out- 
relief  ? — So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  general  report. 
There  would  be  a  statement  as  to  why  the  application 
was  made. 

15119.  That  is  in  the  individual  case  ? — In  the  in- 
dividual case. 

15120.  Do  you  ever  look  at  them  collectively  and  in 
bulk  ? — No,  we  have  never  done  it  in  Lambeth. 

15121.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  ? — -I  think  it  might 
be,  but  that  would  involve  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  being  more  or  less  tabulated,  and  we  have  a 
considerable  number  of  returns  to  make  out  now. 

15122.  When  did  you  begin  your  new  system  of  out- 
door medical  relief  ? — On  January  1st  practically,  it 
was  a  week  before  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

15123.  It  is  in  the  early  stages  as  yet  ? — Yes. 

15124.  As  far  as  it  has  gone  are  you  satisfied  with  the 
working  of  it  ? — I  am  absolutely  quite  satisfied.  Dr. 
Quarry  is  quite  satisfied,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has 
definitely  shown  in  the  moribund  cases  a  diminution  of 
50  per  cent. 

15125.  Where  did  those  moribund  cases  come  from, 
the  lodging-houses,  the  person's  own  homes,  the  hospitals, 
or  where  ?  Have  you  any  general  knowledge  on  that 
point  ? — I  think  most  of  the  cases  came  from  ordinary 
homes.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  come  from  the 
hospitals. 

15126.  I  think  you  have  not  yet  appointed  the  nurses, 
have  you  ? — No,  I  have  suggested  the  appointment  of 
one,  but  that  will  be  increased.  My  own  idea  is  that 
we  shall  need  four. 

15127.  It  is  proposed  that  she  shall  be  your  own 
officer  ? — Absolutely. 

15128.  Have  you  yet  framed  the  duties  you  will  assign 
to  her  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  drawn  up  any  definite 
rules.  I  should  put  her  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  chief  medical  officer.  In  a  matter  hke  that  I  should 
personally  ask  Dr.  Quarry  himseh  to  make  suggestions ; 
it  is  so  completely  a  matter  for  him.  I  beUeve  in  giving 
an  officer  like  that  practically  complete  control. 

15129.  In  emplojdng  nurses  from  voluntary  associa- 
tions, do  you  find  you  get  systematic  reports  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  homes  ? — We  have  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  our  nursing.  We  have  contributed  very 
largely,  I  think  twenty  guineas,  to  one,  but  we  had  so 
few  cases,  if  any  at  all,  sometimes  only  three,  when  the 
cases  came  for  report  before  the  workhouse  committee 


once  a  month,  so  we  thought  we  were  contributing  too  Mr.  Fartnk 
largely.  Briant. 

15130.  The  duties  of  those  voluntary  nurses   would     \ia  1906' 

relate   to  absolut«  nursing;   they  would  not  consider   

themselves  bound  to  report  to  the  guardians  anything 

amiss  they  found  ? — No,  they  give  us  a  report  as  to  the 
nursing,  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  so  on,  but  no 
details  are  given. 

15131.  Should  you  expect  your  own  officer  to  report 
anjrthing  amiss  in  the  house  ?— I  hope  our  own  officers 
will  be  of  great  use  to  us  indirectly  as  well  as  directly 
in  that  way 

15132.  And  if  there  is  any  abuse  of  medical  comforts 
and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — Quite  so.  Our  difficulty  with 
the  voluntary  associations  is  that,  although  one  may 
subscribe  to  them,  we  have  no  right  to  say  at  any  given 
time  we  want  a  nurse  sent  on  in  an  hour's  time.  They 
may  have  all  their  nurses  out,  but  in  this  case  we  could 
say,  "  You  are  to  go  to  a  certain  house  at  once." 

15133.  Would  you  expect  a  district  nurse  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  from  time  to  time  ? — I  do 
not  know  if  that  would  be  necessary  or  whether  we 
should  simply  have  a  report.  We  can  hardly  decide 
that  just  yet  until  we  see,  but  personally  I  should  like  to 
have  very  complete  reports.  One  does  not  want  to  have 
too  many  subordinate  officers  attending  to  give  evidence 
in  that  respect. 

15134.  You  could  call  for  her  attendance  when  neces-  Attendance 


of  district 
medical 


sary  ? — Yes,  and  have  a  report  from  her. 

15135.  Do  the  district  medical  officers  attend  the  relief  Q^j^^gj.^ 
committees  ? — No,  not  unless  we  require  them  about  j-gjigf 
something  particular.    We  should  ask  for  information  committee 
and  report.  meetings. 

15136.  Have  you  many  medical  charities  in  Lambeth  ?  Medical 

I  mean  in  the  nature  of  prorident  dispensaries  ? — Yes,  relief  and 
there  is  a  provident  medical  dispensary  and  there  is  a  medical 


charities  at 
Lambeth. 


medical  mission,  and  one  or  two  others  scattered  over 
Lambeth.  The  medical  mission  at  North  Lambeth  does 
a  good  deal  of  work,  and  the  provident  dispensary  is 
increasing.    I  am  treasurer  of  that. 

15137.  Does  your  experience  of  the  new  system,  as  far 
as  it  has  gone,  lead  you  to  think  you  will  draw  people 
away  from  the  medical  charities  ? — Not  at  all.  It  has 
not  been  our  experience,  and  I  think  it  will  tend  todiminish 
the  admissions  to  the  infirmary. 

15138.  I  think  I  heard  you  say  in  reply  to  a  jDrevious 
question  that  you  want  to  keep  a  man  from  the  first 
connection  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  if  possible. 

15139.  Even  from  medical  reUef  ? — Yes,  if  possible. 

15140.  On  the  subject  of  medical  charities,  I  thinlc  you 
subscribe  largely  to  the  hospitals  and  institutions  of 
that  kind,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

15141.  Did  you  subscribe  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Hos-  Subscription 
pital  ? — Yes,  we  did.  by  Guardians  - 

15142.  A  considerable  contribution,  was  it  not  ? — Yes  ^o^itals'^^ 
it  was  done  experimentally. 

15143.  Can  you  remember  the  amount  ? — I  think  it 
was  twenty  guineas,  but  I  cannot  remember  quite. 

15144.  Have  you  discontinued  that  ? — Yes. 

15145.  Do  you  know  the  reason  ? — Yes ;  it  was  not 
satisfactory  as  a  whole  in  its  result.  First  of  all,  as  yon 
are  aware,  in  our  infirmaries  we  get  comparatively  few 
tuberculosis  cases  which  really  will  obtain  much  good 
from  the  outdoor  treatment.  They  do  not  come  into 
the  infirmary  until  they  have  broken  down ;  young  men 
with  a  chance  of  recovery  will  not  come  in  contact  with 
us.  They  took  in  a  few  cases.  In  some  of  those  cases 
we  found  they  could  not  stand  the  treatment ;  they  left 
the  hospital  after  about  a  week  or  two  weeks.  One,  I, 
think,  came  out  the  same  day,  it  was  too  rigorous  for 
him.  In  the  other  cases  some  of  them  got  slightly  better  ; 
but  to  have  any  lasting  benefit  they  need  to  stop  at  any 
rate  six  months,  and  practically  they  were  not  doing  it. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  because  I  hoped  it  would  be  a  success, 
but  I  am  boxmd  to  say  it  was  a  failure  on  the  whole. 

15146.  In  your  remarks  on  the  central  Poor  Law  , 
authority  you  say,  "The  experience  of  London  shows  ggQjjQjjj,^^^ 
that  central  authorities  similar  to  the  Asylums  and  Water  Metropolitan 
Boards   are   neither   economical   nor   efficient."    I   do  Asylums 
not  know  anything  about  the  Water  Board,  but  can  Board. 
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you  say  in  what  way  you  found  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  ineiEcient  ? — I  do  not  regard  it  as  efficient  as 
a  whole.  I  think  the  expenditure  on  the  Asylums  Board 
has  been  excessive,  undoubtedly. 

15147.  But  what  about  the  question  of  efficiency  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  word  efficiency  should  apply  there.  I 
think  with  regard  to  the  Water  Board  it  is  non-efficient. 

15148.  I  will  not  follow  the  Water  Board,  because  I 
know  nothing  about  it  ? — The  word  efficient  should  not 
apply  to  the  Asylums  Board.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
Water  Board  as  being  neither  economical  nor  efficient. 
The  Asylums  Board  is  certainly  not  economical. 

15149.  I  am  afraid  other  boards  are  not  always  economi- 
cal ?— I  am  afraid  they  are  not. 

15150.  I  happen  to  have  been  taking  out  the  expenses 
of  Lambeth  Infirmary  last  year  and  eight  years  ago, 
and  I  find  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  eight  years  ago 
was  £17  Is.  6d.  per  occupied  bed,  and  last  year  it  was 
£18  18s.  lOd.  per  occupied  bed.  The  salaries  eight  years 
ago  were  £9  lis.  8d.,  and  last  year  they  were  £13  Is.  4d. 
per  occupied  bed.  The  rations  had  gone  up  from  £5  15s. 
lid.  to  £8  lOs.  8d.  per  occupied  bed.  Can  you  give  any 
explanation  why  that  should  be  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
as  to  rations  say  much  about  that.  Broadly  speaking, 
we  have  in  the  medical  side  of  our  relief  given  undoubtedly 
much  more  efficiency,  we  have  obtained  a  better  class 
of  nurse  undoubtedly  to  what  we  used  to  have,  and  that 
will  inevitably  tend  to  an  increase. 

15151.  We  have  evidence  of  the  cost  of  the  nurse's 
rations  as  much  above  the  average  of  the  metropolis. 
It  is  calculated  it  is  as  much  as  13s.  and  something  per 
head  per  week,  the  allowance  from  the  Common  Poor 
Fund  being  8s.  9d.  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I  have 
not  gone  into  the  details  of  the  cost  of  nurses'  food. 

15152.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  any  instances  within 
your  knowledge  of  inherited  pauperism  in  Lambeth  ? — I 
should  say  yes,  generally,  there  were  several  instances. 

15153.  Could  you,  do  you  think,  supply  the  Commission 
with  any  detail  cases  of  inherited  pauperism  ?  I  have 
been  reading  this  case  paper  and  the  information  there. 
Do  you  think  you  could  supply  us  with  any  information 
of  that  sort  ? — I  dare  say  I  can  find  such  cases.  Of  course, 
the  slight  difficulty  in  this  direction  is  that  the  call  over 
system  and  case -paper  system  was  adopted  only  five 
years  ago  for  our  workhouses.  We  have  not  such  com- 
plete details  now  of  the  old  cases  as  we  have  of  those 
which  have  come  in  since.  However,  for  everybody  in  the 
workhouse  at  a  given  time  a  case  paper  was  provided. 
I  dare  say  I  could  give  you  some  cases. 

15154.  How  many  workhouses  have  you  ? — Two. 

15155.  Infirmaries  ? — One.  I  am  not  including  the 
school  infirmary. 

15156.  What  provision  do  you  make  in  the  way  of 
chaplains  ? — We  have  a  chaplain  for  the  infirmary,  and 
a  chaplain  for  the  workhouses. 

15157.  For  each  of  the  two  workhouses  ? — No,  the 
same  one  for  the  two  workhouses.  They  are  near  at 
hand,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart. 

15158.  What  services  do  they  hold  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  tell  you.  They  hold  a  service,  I  think,  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  I  think  in  the  afternoon.  The  chaplain 
in  the  infirmary  holds  services  in  some  wards.  Of  course, 
during  the  week  he  is  visiting  each  ward. 

15159.  Has  your  chaplain  any  other  cure  of  souls  ? — 
He  is  our  own  chaplain  entirely. 

15160.  You  have  the  whole  of  his  services  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  the  rules  of  his  office  prevent  him  from  accept- 
ing another  engagement.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  think 
our  clerk  would  be  able  to  tell  you,  but  I  think  we  have  his 
services  entirely. 

15161.  With  regard  to  the  medical  officers,  you  have 
lately  adopted  a  system  whereby  you  have  employed  the 
whole  of  their  time  ? — Yes. 

15162.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  poor  do  you  think 
that  is  satisfactory  ? — I  do,  very  satisfactory. 

15163.  Do  you  feel  that  the  confidence  of  the  poor 
Tvould  be  as  great  in  such  a  man  as  a  man  who  was  in 
private  practice  as  well  ? — If  I  was  poor  I  should  have 
■far  greater  confidence,  and  I  think  they  will  feel  that 
themselves. 


15164.  You  do  not  think  they  prefer  to  be  attended  to 
by  a  man  whose  efficiency  has  been  guaranteed  by  com- 
petition ? — By  competition  ? 

15165.  Who  had  a  good  practice  outside  privately,  which 
he  has  won  by  competition  ? — The  larger  his  practice,  and 
the  more  his  private  patients  press  upon  him,  the  less 
attendance  will  the  outdoor  poor  get. 

15166.  I  think  there  are  two  sides  to  it.  I  want  to  know 
both  with  regard  to  chaplains  and  medical  officers  whether 
there  is  not  a  good  deal  to  be  said  with  regard  to  those 
professional  men  who  have  their  time  divided  between 
the  outside  and  the  inside  poor  ? — I  think  as  a  rule,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  any  rate  with  regard  to  the  medical 
question,  it  works  far  more  satisfactorily. 

15167.  You  do  not,  I  gather,  have  your  medical  officers  Attendance 
before  the  Board  when  you  decide  relief  'cases  ? — No,  we  of  medical 
should  have  a  medical  certificate  from  the  medical  officer  officers  at 
concerned  in  that  case.  relief 

committee 

15168.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  often  more  valuable  to  meetings, 
have  them  present  ? — Yes,  I  do  think  so,  but  on  the  other 

hand  they  have  a  good  deal  to  do,  and  they  always  attach 
a  medical  certificate. 

15169.  On  questions  whether  the  case  should  be  taken 
into  the  infirmary,  do  not  you  think  their  presence  and  a 
statement  of  the  reason,  and  so  forth,  is  very  satisfac- 
tory ? — Yes,  in  particular  cases  like  that  they  would 
give  us  a  very  full  medical  report,  and  perhaps  we  should 
ask  them  to  report  again  on  any  particular  case.  The 
only  difficulty  is,  that  one  does  not  want  to  keep  one's 
officers  too  long.  You  know  what  Board  meetings  are, 
they  might  last  perhaps  two  hours,  and  the  officer  might 
only  be  required  to  speak  for  two  minutes. 

15170.  Do  you  think  that  your  officers  are  given  proper  Prestige  of 
weight  and  consideration  by  the  Board  ? — Yes,  I  do.         orticers  with 

15171.  Their  judgment  is  supported  and  followed  ? —  nitirdians 
Yes,  I  think  in  our  Board  we  give  weight  to  their  judg-  ° 

ment. 

15172.  I  see  you  dwell  on  the  number  of  moribund  Admission  of 
cases  which  come  into  your  infirmary  ? — Yes.  moribund 

15173.  Do  you  think  that  may  be  to  some  extent  a  Law^  °  ^'^^ 
substitute  for  the  mortuary  system  you  advocate  ? — Do  infirmaries, 
you  mean  because  there  is  not  sufficient  mortuary  accom- 
modation ? 

15174.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  they  should 
come  in  rather  than  be  kept  in  their  houses  ? — To  some 
extent.  I  always  said  at  the  initiation  of  this  scheme 
that  I  was  not  anxious  they  should  keep  out  the  cases 
where  they  felt  there  was  not  proper  accommodation  just 
because  of  keeping  the  case  out  of  the  infirmary.  The 
medical  officers  understood,  I  think,  that  it  was  not  our 
wish  to  keep  those  out. 

15175.  In  the  majority  of  those  oases  do  the  relatives 
undertake  the  funeral  ? — I  should  say  in  the  majority  of 
cases.    I  have  no  statistics,  but  I  say  broadly,  the  majority. 

15176.  Under  those  circumstances  when  would  the 
body  be  removed  from  your  custody  ? — After  death  in 
the  infirmary  ? 

15177.  Yes  ? — They  can  be  buried  directly,  I  think> 
from  our  mortuary  at  the  infirmary.  I  think  they  can 
be  taken  direct  from  the  mortuary  to  the  funeral  if 
necessary. 

15178.  It  would  be  in  your  custodj'^  until  the  funeral  ? — 
Not  necessarily.  They  take  the  body  home  from  the 
mortuary  very  frequently  indeed. 

15179.  It  does  not  always  meet  the  question  of  keeping 
the  body  in  the  house  ? — No. 

15180.  In  many  cases  it  would  ? — Yes. 

15181.  {Miss  Hill.)  In  respect  to  the  children  in  Canada,  Defects  of 
have  you  visited  them  yourself  ? — Yes.  existing 

svstGm  of 

15182.  You  do  not  think  the  supervision  all  that  could  emio-rating 
be  desired  ? — I  do  not  think  it  sufficient.  Poor  Law 

15183.  Did  you  find  cases  in  which  you  thought  the  children, 
children  ought  to  have  been  removed,  or  did  you  only  feel 

that  such  cases  would  not  have  been  found  out  if  they  had 
existed  ? — I  caimot  say  there  was  any  case  where  I  should 
have  suggested  they  should  be  removed.  I  do  not  go  so 
far  as  that ;  but  I  felt  that  if  there  were  cases  of  hardship 
there  were  not  proper  faciUties  for  discovering  the  facts. 
I  say  nothing  against  it.    For  instance,  I  suppose  we 
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assumed  that  boys  were  sent  to  the  schools,  but  probably 
they  are  not ;  in  many  cases  they  do  not  receive  proper 
education  there.  The  actual  rules  of  the  education  laws 
in  Canada  are  not  always  str'ctly  adhered  to.  If  they  were 
in  England  we  should  see  they  had  the  same  amount  of 
education.  I  think  a  httle  more  supervision  might  prevent 
such  things.  For  instance,  I  found  boys  (I  do  not  say  it 
was  any  great  harm)  on  the  roads  without  boots  or  stock- 
ings. I  do  not  think  it  did  them  harm  to  be  without  them 
exactly,  but  there  might  be  cases  where  it  was  simply 
through  a  desire  to  stint  the  child. 

15184.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  have  some  miscellaneous 
questions  to  put  arising  out  of  the  evidence.  Did  you  find 
in  Canada  people  would  rather  take  a  Barnardo  child  than 
a  Poor  Law  child  ? — They  never  knew  they  were  taking 
Poor  Law  children.  Barnardo's  is  the  agency  which 
very  largely  takes  Poor  Law  children.  They  take  a  child 
and  they  call  it  a  Barnardo  child ;  whether  it  is  a  Poor  Law 
child  or  a  Barnardo  proper,  they  do  not  know,  or  they  do 
not  seem  to  know. 

15185.  You  do  not  think  the  Barnardo  child  has  a 
higher  status  in  Canada  than  a  Poor  Law  chUd  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  they  knew.  That  is  one  good  point  about 
the  system  of  Barnardo,  that  I  do  not  think  the  people 
know.    They  simply  know  it  is  a  child. 

Discharge  of  15186.  You  spoke  of  a  man  going  out  of  the  workhouse 
inmates  from  to  get  work  and  leaving  his  children  inside  ? — Yes. 

w?thoiit^their  1^187.  Do  you  allow  the  man  to  come  back  and  sleep  at 
defendants.  workhouse  in  that  case  ? — As  a  rule  not,  he  sleeps 

outside.  I  may  say,  perhaps,  we  are  considered  to  be 
rather  generous  in  allowing  them  out,  but  I  want  to  point 
out  this  one  fact,  it  is  more  theoretical  than  anything  else, 
that  a  man  can  always,  if  he  wants  to,  escape  from  his  wife 
and  children.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  give  notice  to  be 
discharged.  Then  he  is  left  with  his  wife  and  children  on 
the  street  and  he  runs  away  from  them  outside.  If  a 
man  wanta  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  he  can  do  it  at 
any  moment  practically. 
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15188.  Is  your  case  paper  pecuUar  to  Lambeth  ?  Was 
it  drawn  up  by  the  board  ? — Yes  ;  I  drew  it  up  at  the  time 
in  consultation  with  the  officers.  It  was  the  result  of 
seeing  other  case  papers  which  were  in  existence.  It  may 
differ  in  details,  we  have  shghtly  altered  it  ourselves  con- 
sidering what  might  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
exigencies  of  particular  cases.  It  may  require  revision 
later  on.  One  has  to  feel  one's  way  to  a  system  of  case 
papers. 

15189.  There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  uniformity 
of  case  papers  all  over  London  ? — No. 

15190.  I  notice  it  contains  particulars  of  all  the  members 
of  the  family  ? — Yes. 

15191.  It  is  really  a  case  paper  and  not  an  individual 
paper  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  case  paper.  I  may  say  that  at  first  I 
got  this  paper  started  for  the  infirmary  and  two  years  later 
f5r  the  workhouse,  and  there  are  also  case  papers  for  the 
children  ;  but  about  eighteen  months  ago  I  suggested  we 
should  amalgamate  them,  so  that  now  supposing  a  man 
comes  into  the  workhouse  with  his  wife  and  children,  if 
the  man  is  taken  ill  and  is  transferred  to  the  infirmary 
there  would  be  two  different  case  papers,  and  if  the  children 
are  sent  to  the  school,  that  would  be  a  third  case  papw. 
Now  I  have  them  amalgamated,  they  are  placed  together, 
and  you  would  have  all  the  information  about  that  family, 
if  they  go  Hke  that. 

15192.  That  is  shown  by  the  very  human  document  you 
have  handed  to  us  ? — Yes,  it  is  an  intere  ting  document. 

15193.  With  regard  to  the  allowance  to  widows  outside 
with  children,  I  suppose  your  board  is  not  of  the  old  opinion 
that  relief  should  be  all  or  nothing  ? — You  mean  to 
maintain  them  entirely  without  any  work  ? 

15194.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  we  should  hold  that 
opinion. 

15195.  Do  you  know  that  at  one  time  it  was  counted 
the  principle  of  1834  ? — Yes,  I  know  it  was  a  principle. 

15196.  It  meant  the  same  in  fact — all  or  nothing  ? — 
Yes. 


Lambeth 
policy  of  out 
relief. 


15197.  How  long  haa  it  been  the  policy  of  your  board  in 
Lambeth  to  grant  outdoor  rehef  whenever  the  circum- 
stances seem  to  warrant  it  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  a 
long  while  before  my  time.    I  should  think  sometimes  the 


relief  was  given  when  the  circumstances  did  not  warrant.  Mr.'Frank 
The  result,  as  you  will  see  from  our  actual  returns,  is  that  Briant. 

we  have  reduced  the  number  of  people  receiving  out-  

relief,  and  yet  I  think  we  deal  as  a  whole  adequately,  justly  '-^^  May  1906. 
and  kindly  with  them. 

15198.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  a  influence  of 
successive  policy  after  the  successive   changes   in  the  chairman  on 
personnel  of  the  board  ? — There  is  always  a  difficulty,  of  policy  of 
course,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  insuperable  one.  Q^^j'^j^jjg 
One  lays  down  lines  of  policy  on  a  board,  and  they  are 
generally  followed  by  the  vice-chairman  and  chairman, 

who  have  taken  an  active  part,  and  one  does  not  always 
find  it  is  the  majority  which  rules. 

15199.  You  are  not   chairman   of  the   board  ? — No, 
that  is  why  I  said  that. 

15200.  How  long  has  your  chairman  been  a  member  ? 
— Fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  We  do  not  change  our 
chairman. 

15201.  Do  not  you  find  the  policy  of  the  board  goes 
with  the  policy  of  the  chairman  ? — To  some  extent,  but 
I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that. 

15202.  Does'not  the  policy  become  continuous  through 
the  chairman  as  a  rule  ? — Your  having  the  same  chair- 
man perhaps  ensures  a  continuity  of  policy.  I  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  he  could  dictate  that  policy. 

15203.  Has  there  ever  been  an  attempt  to  change  the 
policy  ? — No,  the  broad  policy  in  my  time  has  always  been 
the  same,  except  in  detail ;  for  instance,  these  details  of 
system,  as  to  the  system  of  case  papers  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.    That  is  not  exactly  a  question  of  policy. 

15204.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the  nature  of  the  Personnel 
personnel  of  your  board  ?    What  are  their  occupations,  of  Lambeth 
for  example  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  very  much  about  Board  of 
that.    I  think  we  have  five  or  six  ladies,  we   have  two  ^Tuardians. 
builders,  ex-builders  or  present  builders,  we  have  one 

ex-Poor  Law  officer,  we  have  two  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  I  think,  and  two  Nonconformist  clergymen ; 
we  have  a  printer — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  their 
occupations. 

15205.  No  shopkeepers  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
present  shopkeepers.  I  think  there  is  one  who  is  re- 
tired. 

15206.  Are  they  mostly  people  resident  in  the  district  ? 
—Yes. 

15207.  As  regards  what  one  may  call  the  creed  of  the 
board,  is  there  any  preponderance  of  socialist  principles 
amongst  them  ? — No,  distinctly  not.  We  are,  I  beheve,^ 
termed  a  progressive  board ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
that  means.  I  never  have  found  out,  but  our  politics  are 
not  very  marked,  one  way  or  the  other.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  marked  socialism. 

15208.  You  have  no  prominent  member  of  the  Social 
Democratic  League  ? — No. 

15209.  Is  the  office  of  guardian  accounted  an  honour- 
able position  in  Lambeth  ? — I  do  not  know ;  it  all  de- 
pends of  whom  you  talk  about.  Some  of  us  think  so, 
but  some  do  not. 

15210.  Why  do  the  guardians  go  on  the  board  at  all.  jyrotives  of 
Have  you  ever  asked  them  that  ? — I  have  only  asked  my-  Guardians; 
self,  and  I  know  why  I  came  on.  for  serving  on 

15211.  For  love  of  the  subject,  of  course  ? — Because  as  board, 
a  matter  of  fact  I  had  spent  many  years  of  my  life  amongst 

the  poor,  and  I  thought  there  were  many  things  in  the 
administration,  from  what  I  saw  outside,  which  were  not 
done  properly.  I  did  not  go  on  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
because  I  wanted  to  know  about  the  poor,  it  was  because 
I  knew  about  the  poor  that  I  went  on  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board. 

15212.  With  some  people  it  would  be  considered  an 
object  of  social  ambition  ? — I  suppose  so ;  some  seem  very 
anxious  to  get  on. 

15213.  As  a  rule  are  the  women  on  your  board  in  favour  pyUgy  qj 
of  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  Lambeth 
opposed  to  it.    I  do  not  know  anybody  on  our  board  who  Guardians  as 
is  opposed  to  out-door  rehef.  to  out-relief. 

15214.  Have  you  any  definite  principle  on  the  matter 
of  economy,  for  example  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean 
by  definit-e  principle  of  economy.  I  do  not  lay  down 
principles. 
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Mr  'Frank       15215.  Why  do  you  emphasise  so  much  that  you  are 
Brianf.  outdoor  relief  board  ? — Because  we  are  not,  as  in  the 

  case  of  other  boards,  which  may  or  may  not  exist — I  do 

28  May  1906.  not  know  much  about  other  boards — where  there  may  be 
  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  abolition  practically  of  out- 
door relief.  I  only  say  that  because  we  are  unanimous  in 
that  one  thing,  anyhow,  that  we  should  give  out-relief  in 
certain  cases.  That  is  why  I  emphasise  it.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly a  board,  the  general  policy  of  which  is  one  in  favour 
of  giving  out-relief  in  some  cases.  We  come  to  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  which  cases,  that  is  all. 

15216.  You  do  not  take  up  a  strong  position,  for  ex- 
ample, such  as  that  circumstances  have  so  much  changed 
that  the  deterrent  policy  need  not  be  put  forward  so 
much  as  it  used  to  be  ? — No.  In  questions  like  that 
I  do  not  think  we  can  say  we  have  any  different  principles. 
We  try  and  deal  with  each  particular  case  on  the  lines 
of  certain  principles  that  exist  in  our  mind,  but  I  do 
not  think  one  could  lay  down  the  principle  of  the  board 
in  that  direction. 

15217.  Do  you  still  consider,  for  instance,  that  a 
test  is  necessary  ? — It  all  depends  on  the  meaning  of  a 
test.  We  do  not  adopt  much  test  in  Lambeth,  I  think. 
If  you  can  give  me  a  definite  case  of  what  you  mean 
I  could  answer  it  more  completely. 

15218.  You  do  not  apply  the  workhouse  test,  for 
example  ? — If  we  saw  a  case  which  in  our  opinion  was 
a  fair  and  reasonable  case  for  out-relief  we  should,  as 
a  rule,  give  out-relief. 

15219.  May  I  ask  if  you  hold  to  the  principle  that  the 
position  of  the  pauper  should  be  less  eligible  than  that 
of  the  independent  labourer  ? — Yes,  as  a  whole. 

15220.  In  any  case,  out-door  or  in-door  ? — The  only 
case  in  which  I  should  take  exception  to  that  is  the  case 
of  the  sick.  I  think  if  anyone  is  ill  it  is  economy  for 
the  State  to  get  their  recovery  as  quickly  as  possible. 

15221.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  test:  you  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  a  test  either  of  inspection  or  the  work- 
house ? — In  particular  cases  we  do  apply  a  test  where 
we  think  the  person  is  concealing  facts  from  us  and 
is  in  a  proper  position — we  should  apply  the  workhouse 
test,  not  believing  they  would  come  in, 

15222.  Is  your  system  of  medical  relief  adopted  in 
Lambeth  only  ? — I  cannot  say,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
adopted  in  any  other  parish  I  know  of. 

15223.  Is  there  not  a  feeling  that  a  system  such  as 
that  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  medical  relief  was  a 
right  of  the  poor  rather  than  the  destitute  ? — I  do  not 
think  so  more  than  at  present.  If  they  have  any  such 
idea  they  have  obtained  it  not  by  the  infirmaries  only 
but  by  the  hospitals,  which  have  cultivated  such  an 
idea. 

15224.  May  I  put  it  in  this  way.  You  are  very  much 
of  the  opinion  we  have  in  Scotland,  that  out-door  relief 
can  be  so  managed  as  to  be  a  very  economical  and  scientific 
way  of  relief  ? — Yes. 

15225.  So  long  as  your  regulations  and  inspection 
and  administration  are  very  strict  ? — Yes. 

15226.  But  that  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  things 
very  superior  and  even  highly-paid  men  are  necessary  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  feel  broadly  that.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  present  out-relief,  not  even  in  Lambeth. 
I  believe  it  can  be  worked  out.  Our  system  is  getting 
better  in  Lambeth.  Our  system  is  not  bad,  but  I  feel 
we  can  still  alter  it  for  the  better,  and  we  do  need,  perhaps, 
a  superior  type  of  officer.  That  does  not  alter  my 
opinion  of  the  advisability  of  out-relief  in  a  certain  type 
of  case, 

15227.  I  want  to  know  what  you  do  as  to  Poor  Law 
children  which  you  emigrate  when  you  do  give  up  con- 
trol ? — If  they  go  through  Dr.  Barnardo  I  believe  they 
have  to  spend  six  months  in  his  homes,  because  I  believe 
Dr.  Barnardo  arranged  with  the  Canadian  Government 
that  they  must  be  six  months  in  the  home  and  should 
not  come  directly  from  the  Poor  Law. 

15228.  Your  recommendation  is  that  emigration  should 
be  undertaken  and  supervised  by  an  organisation  directly 
under  the  control  of  boards  of  guardians.  You  control 
the  children  up  to  the  point  they  are  put  on  board  ship, 
I  suppose  ? — No,  they  would  be  under  Dr.  Barnardo 
in  one  of  his  homes  for  six  months  prior  to  that. 
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15229.  Your  children  ?— Our  children. 

15230.  You  would  send  them  to  Barnardo' s  homes  ? — • 
At  present  they  do  some  of  them  go  through  Barnardo. 
I  say  Barnardo  because  that  is  the  institution  that  has 
mostly  taken  them.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  they 
would  be  for  six  months  in  one  of  his  homes  in  England 
preparatory  to  going  to  Canada. 

15231.  That  is  not  the  case  with  all  children  ? — I 
think  it  is  the  case  with  nearly  all. 

15232.  Is  that  so  1—1  believe  so. 

15233.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  an  organisation 
directly  under  you  rather  than  Barnardo  ? — Yes.  I 
am  not  meaning  our  own  board,  but  I  think  it  should 
be  a  group  of  boards. 

15234.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  the  system  of  call-over  which  The  system 

you  have,  what  name  do  you  give  the  officer  who  makes  of  enquiry 

all  the  inquiries  ;   do  you  call  him  a  general  relieving  ^^^^  cases  at 

officer?-!  think  so.  ^""it^tl^ 

with  a  view 

15235.  Are  his  duties  confined  to  that  work,  or  does  he  to  repayment 
assist  the  other  officers  ? — He  does  not  assist  the  others  ;  of  relief. 

his  duties  are  confined  to  that  work.  You  must  remember 
that  we  have  a  very  big  parish,  and  so  he  really  has  no 
spare  time  for  anything  else. 

15236.  Does  he  collect  repayments  also  ? — We  have  a 
special  collector  for  that.  Our  relieving  officers  do  not 
collect  repayments.  Some  do  in  some  parishes,  but  ours 
do  not. 

15237.  Does  this  special  officer  keep  any  books  in 
connection  with  repayment  ? — No,  he  would  not  keep 
them.  He  would  transfer  ever3rthing  to  our  collector, 
who  looks  after  those  particular  cases. 

15238.  He  really  hands  over  all  his  information  to  the 
collector,  then  ? — Yes.  The  collector  would  be  in  attend- 
ance at  any  meeting  of  the  call-over  committee  at  which 
we  should  be  dealing  with  repayments  by  relatives,  andjie 
would  take  down  any  further  cases  that  come  in,  and,  of 
course,  he  would  have  access  to  all  the  information  con- 
tained on  the  case  papers. 

15239.  I  suppose  the  master  would  give  this  officer  the 
names  of  the  new  inmates,  and  he  would  start  from  that  ? 
—Yes. 

15240.  Does  he  often  have  access  to  the  relieving 
officer's  books  before  he  makes  out  his  paper  ? — Yes. 

15241.  Then  he  does  not  make  the  paper  out  without 
consulting  the  relieving  officer  ? — I  think  he  looks  at  the 
relieving  officer's  books  ;  at  any  rate,  he  has  access  to 
them  if  he  wants  to  look  at  them. 

15242.  At  least,  he  is  not  debarred  from  getting  the 
information  which  appears  in  the  relieving  officer's  books 
as  a  basis  for  his  further  inquiries  ? — No  ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  not  think  he  does  utilise  that  source  of  in- 
formation at  first ;  I  think  he  goes  straight  away  to  the 
workhouse  and  gets  all  the  information  he  can  there. 

15243.  I  will  put  the  question  to  your  clerk  ;  he  will  no 
doubt  be  able  to  answer  it  definitely  ? — The  superinten- 
dent relieving  officer  will  tell  you  that ;  but  I  am  pretty 
sure  he  first  gets  the  information  direct  from  the  work- 
house. 

15244.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  having  the  case  System  of 
papers  for  all  purposes,  that  is,  for  your  schools,  for  your  Committees 
infirmary,  and  for  your  workhouse,  all  at  one  centre  ? — No,  at  Lambeth, 
none  whatever.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have,  as  it  were, 

three  call-over  committees,  one  for  the  schools,  one  for 
the  infirmary,  and  one  for  the  workhouses  ;  and  the 
officers  for  each  of  these  call-over  committees  sit  in  the 
same  room. 

15245.  How  many  members  of  the  board  are  on  those 
committees  ? — I  think  about  twelve,  or  something  like 
that  are  members,  but  I  think  the  actual  work  is  generally 
done  by  about  six,  you  may  say. 

15246.  Is  the  call-over  (  ommittee  a  separate  committee 
from  the  visiting  committee  ? — Yes.  Our  visiting  com- 
mittee is  simply  formed  from  the  rota.  A  call-over 
committee  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  that ;  it  is 
entirely  a  separate  committee  having  this  duty  only. 

15247.  But  you  have  a  visiting  committee  for  the 
workhouse,  which  deals  with  the  supplies  and  other 
questions  in  connection  with  the  workhouse,  have  you 
not  ? — I  think,  perhaps,  we  are  using  different  terms  or 
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denominations.  There  is  a  workhouse  and  infirmary 
roromittee  of  which  I  am  chairman,  which  would  deal 
with  any  particular  questions  connected  with  the  work- 
houses or  the  infirmaries,  but  which  does  not  touch  any 
question  connected  rather  with  the  inmates  as  individuals. 

15248.  I  was  using  the  technical  term,  that  is  the 
official  term  for  these  committees  ? — I  understand.  I 
may  say  that  when  cases  for  the  infirmary  come  up  before 
the  infirmary  call-over  committee,  the  settlement  of  the 
repayment  will  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  case  remaining  in  ;  for  instance,  if  a  person 
is  likely  to  be  discharged  from  the  infirmary  in  a  few  days, 
it  may  be  that  we  should  not  demand  any  repayment. 
Every  time  we  sit,  a  report  is  given  to  us  from  the  medical 
office?  on  all  the  cases  which  are  considered  by  the  in- 
firmary call-over  committee. 

15249.  Is  that  report  handed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  by  his  side,  and  as  each  case 
comes  up,  it  is  referred  to. 

15250.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  out-door  relief, 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  whole  board  deals  with 
every  new  application  for  relief  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

15251.  Have  you  usually  a  good  attendance  when  you 
are  dealing  with  relief  cases  ? — It  would  be  the  average 
attendance.  We  meet  every  Wednesday  ;  one  Wednes- 
day we  deal  with  general  business  and  the  reports  of 
committees,  and  the  alternate  Wednesdays  are  what  we 
call  relief  days.  Although  we  deal  with  some  other 
questions  on  those  Wednesdays,  we  start  with  relief  ;  and 
there  would  be  the  same  attendance  at  those  meetings 
that  there  would  be  at  any  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
board. 

15252.  Then  that  part  of  the  work  is  not  left  to  a  few 
guardians  ? — No  ;  there  would  be  a  fair  attendance. 

15253.  And,  of  course,  all  your  relieving  officers  would 
be  in  attendance  ? — Yes. 

15254.  You  speak  of  a  revision  at  the  end  of  three  or 
six  months  ;  what  is  meant  by  a  revision  ? — -When  the 
board  makes  an  order  for  relief,  if  it  is  the  case  of  a  per- 
son under  sixty  years  of  age  it  would  be  given  for  three 
months  only,  and  if  it  is  the  case  of  a  person  over  sixty 
it  would  probably  be  granted  for  six  months  ;  that  means 
that  it  would  come  up  automatically  for  revision  at  the 
end  of  three  months  or  six  months,  as  the  case  may  be. 

15255.  That  means  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  the  relief  was  granted  ? — Yes. 

15256.  But  that  really  is  not  a  revision,  is  it — it  is  a 
beginning  again  ? — It  is  a  revision  in  reality — or,  at  any 
rate,  it  should  be  a  revision — only  it  will  not  come  before 
the  whole  board. 

15257.  But  the  relief  actually  ceases  when  the  period 
is  ended  for  which  the  relief  was  granted  ? — That  is  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  knows  that  in  ordinary  cases 
it  continues  more  or  less  automatically. 

15258.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  practice  ? — No, 
I  do  not  say  it  is.  That  is  why  a  committee  considers 
each  case  at  the  end  of  the  three  months. 

15259.  That  is  not  the  whole  board,  but  it  is  a  small 
committee,  I  suppose  ? — That  is  so.  Just  recently  we 
have  been  having  a  call-over  of  all  our  out-relief  cases, 
which  is  being  made  nominally  by  the  board  ;  I  say 
nominally,  for  although  they  are  all  summoned,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  they  have  not  really  all  attended.  We  are 
going  through  now  absolutely  every  case  of  out  door 
relief  in  Lambeth. 

15260.  Even  whilst  the  cases  are  rurming  ?  What  I 
mean  by  that  is,  though  the  period  for  which  the  relief 
is  being  granted  has  not  ended,  you  are  revising  it  in  the 
meantime  ? — We  are  revising  it  in  absolutely  every  case. 

15261.  What  form  does  that  revision  take  ?  Do  you 
make  a  separate  inquiry  of  every  other  officer  than 
the  relieving  officer,  and  compare  their  information  with 
the  relieving  officer's  information  ? — No,  that  is  not  so. 
We  have  not  any  what  you  may  call  additional  informa- 
tion. We  take  one  relieving  officer  only  on  a  particular 
day,  and  nothing  but  that  relieving  officer's  cases  ;  and 
we  go  right  through  them  if  we  can  during  t  he  day.  They 
come  up  in  turn.  We  have,  shall  I  say,  more  oppor- 
tunities of  inquiring  into  the  details  than  are  generally 
given,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  board  sits  and  does 
other  business  on  the  same  day.    The  result  of  this,  to 
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my  mind,  has  been  to  convince  me  of  the  necessity  of  Mr.  Frank 
the  case  paper  system  for  out-relief.    I  cannot  theoreti-  Briant. 

cally  tell  you  why  one  can  obtain  more  information  on   

the  cases  in  this  way  than  you  can  from  other  committee  ^8  May  1906. 
meetings,  but  the  net  result  has  been,  I  think,  that  the 
committee  has  found  further  particulars. 

15262.  Have  you  the  applicants  present  during  this 
special  revision  ? — Yes,  in  every  case. 

15263.  Do  you  find  there  is  any  difficulty  in  having 
a  small  committee  for  revising  the  cases  that  have  been 
granted  by  the  whole  board  ;  does  it  create  any  difficulty 
in  the  minds  of  other  members  of  the  board  ? — Personally, 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  system  of  three  guardians  sitting 
to  do  this  work  of  revision.  . 

15264.  Is  it  the  same  three  every  time  ? — -No,  it  is 
any  three.  It  is  not  a  system  that  I  personally  care 
for  ;  I  would  prefer  the  whole  of  the  board  to  do  it.  But 
with  the  work  of  a  big  parish  like  ours,  the  multiplication 
of  these  meetings  becomes  so  enormous,  that  if  one  had 
to  attend  to  everything  I  am  afraid  you  would  hardly 
get  people  to  do  it  ;  else  personally  I  should  prefer  that 
the  whole  board  should  sit  in  revision  as  well  as  on  the 
original  application. 

15265.  Have  you  any  scale  of  relief  ?— No.  Lack  of  scale 

of  relief  and 

15266.  Have  you  any  rules  or  regulations  for  the  of  rules, 
guidance  of  guardians  ? — The  only  guidance  we  have 

is,  as  I  think  I  have  stated,  that  generally  we  allow 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  week  per  child  to  a  widow 
with  young  children  ;   but  that  is  not  fixed  in  any  sense. 

15267.  You  have  an  unwritten  scale  then,  practically  ? 
— Practically  we  have,  but  we  do  depart  from  it,  and  we 
increase  it  or  reduce  it  according  to  circumstances.  One 
cannot  draw  up  a  scale  of  relief. 

15268.  There  is  usually  a  mean  in  the  minds  of  the 
guardians,  and  they  might  give  more  in  some  cases  and 
less  in  others  ;  is  that  it  ? — -Yes.  I  dare  say  it  would  be 
true  that  in  three  out  of  four  cases  we  should  adhere 
to  the  Is.  6d.  per  week,  but  we  do  not  adhere  to  it  abso- 
lutely by  any  means. 


15269.  I  notice  that  you  make  a  suggestion  with  regard 
to  the  application  and  report  book,  but  you  think  that 
some  alteration  should  be  made  in  that  book  by  putting 
parallel  columns  for  subsequent  applications  and  the 
amount  of  relief  granted  ? — -Yes. 

15270.  Is  the  object  of  making  that  suggestion  to  form 
that  as  a  kind  of  record  book  of  the  out-door  poor  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  may  be  desirable  to  retain  some  system  of 
books  by  which  in  the  book  of  the  relieving  officer  you  can 
see  the  particular  appUcants  who  have  come  to  him. 
The  case  papers  will  be  simply  arranged  according  to 
number  you  may  say,  and  will  not  be  grouped  as  belonging 
to  a  specific  reheving  officer  ;  but  the  appUcation  and 
report  book  should  be  distinctly  his  and  no  one  else's.  I 
think  it  is  advisable  that  some  such  book  should  be  retained, 
but  I  suggest  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  columns.  I 
think  most  of  the  present  columns  would  then  become 
superfluous,  because  you  would  have  all  that  information 
on  the  case  paper.  This  is  a  detail  that  wants  thinking 
out,  but  I  think  it  woidd  be  advisable  to  retain  the  applica- 
tion and  report  book,  which  would  simply  give  the  number 
and  the  names  of  the  applicants,  their  residence,  and  their 
number  on  the  corresponding  case  paper,  but  leaving  room 
for  subsequent  entries,  so  that  you  might  on  the  same 
sheet  foUow  up  the  history  of  that  case  with  that  reheving 
officer,  it  may  be  for  several  years,  instead  of,  as  now, 
having  to  turn  up,  it  may  be,  ten  different  pages,  in  some 
cases  in  as  many  different  books. 

15271.  Would  you  go  on  to  form  an  index  to  all  the 
cases  ? — For  that  particular  relieving  officer  only. 

15272.  The  book  would  last  for  some  years,  I  take  it  ? — 
I  hope  so. 

15273.  You  feel  the  need  of  a  record  of  some  kind  ? — I 
think  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  record. 

15274, 


Proposed 
modification 
of  Applica- 
tion and 
Report  Book 
on  adoption 
of  case  paper 
system. 


Need  for 
i)!ore 
accurate 

At  the  present  time,  omitting  entirely  the  record  record  of 


in  the  r  ppUcation  and  report  book,  you  might  say  you  out-door 
have  no  record  at  all  of  the  out-door  poor  ? — That  is  so.  paupers. 
Of  course  there  is  a  rehef-book  in  which  the  amount  of 
reUef  is  stated,  but  yon  have  not  definitely  anything  that 
you  could  go  to  to  total  them  all  up,  or  anything  of  that 
sort. 
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15275.  Does  the  relieving  officer  keep  a  special  book  of 
his  own,  and  index  his  own  cases  ? — I  do  not  think  he 
does.  There  is  an  index  at  the  begiiuiing  of  his  apphca- 
tion  and  report  book,  I  believe,  and  I  think  that  is  ail  he 
would  use.  He  may  specially  index  his  ovm  cases,  but  I 
should  not  think  he  did  so. 

15276.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  done  as  a  general 
practice  ? — I  should  not  think  so. 

15277.  In  your  paragraph  about  out-door  relief,  you 
have  expressed  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  obtaining  sufficient  information  to  enable  you 
to  deal  adequately  and  humanely  with  the  appUcants  ? — 
That  is  so. 

15278.  I  understood  you' to  say  you  did  not  approve 
much  of  the  workhouse  test.  When  there  is  some  un- 
easiness in  the  minds  of  the  guardians  as  to  whether  you 
have  got  full  information  or  not,  is  that  not  the  time 
when  the  workhouse  test  might  be  applied  ? — Perhaps  I 
did  not  make  myself  clear.  As  a  matter  of  fact  my  board 
does  apply  it  in  some  cases.  In  a  particular  case  of  out- 
door relief  when,  from  the  answers  to  the  questions  we 
put  to  the  applicant,  we  have  good  reasons  for  thinking 
probably  there  is  a  certain  amount  coming  in,  and  when 
also,  I  may  say,  from  the  condition  of  the  home,  we 
suspect  there  is  a  good  deal  which  is  concealed  in  the 
matter,  then  we  should  give  an  order  for  the  House. 
We  do  practically  use  the  workhouse  as  a  test  in  certain 
cases. 

15279.  Do  you  think  that  upon  the  average  you  ascer- 
tain the  real  circumstanci  s  by  that  system  of  inquiry  ? — I 
should  think  that  upon  the  average  we  do. 

15280.  You  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  real  circumstances, 
you  think  ? — -I  think  we  get  a  very  fair  idea  of  them, 
though,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  not  content. 

15281.  Is  it  the  practice  of  your  relieving  officers  to 
inquire  as  to  the  circumstances  of  all  the  members  of  a 
household  ? — Yes. 

15282.  Where  an  aged  person  is  hving  with  a  married 
daught  r,  jay? — Yis,  we  should  have  reported  to  us 
the  married  daughter,  the  number  of  children,  and  her 
husband's  wages,  as  a  rule. 

15283.  The  income  of  the  home  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule. 

15284.  Disregarding  altogether  any  questions  of  legal 
liabihty  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  supply  us  as  a  rule  vnth  that 
information.  I  dare  say  they  may  not  make  perhaps  the 
same  inquiries — indeed  they  would  not — into  the  particu- 
lars of  such  a  case  as  they  would  where  there  was  a  legal 
liability.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  they  might  not  apply 
to  the  employers  to  ascertain  the  wages  of  the  son-in-law. 

15285.  They  would  not  be  so  carefu'  ? — 1  do  not  know 
that  they  have  any  right  to  make  such  inquiries.  There 
is  no  legal  habihty,  and  I  think  we  should  be  going  rather 
out  of  our  own  proper  province  to  make  inquiries  of  an 
employer  as  to  the  wages  of  a  man  who  was  not  legally 
liable. 

15286.  But  the  question  of  legal  liability  does  not  enter 
in  at  that  point,  does  it  ?  At  that  point  you  are  trying 
to  ascertain  whether  this  person  who  has  made  an  applica- 
tion for  relief  is  really  in  a  needy  or  destitute  condition  ? — 
Yes. 

15287.  In  order  to  ascertain  that,  you  must  know 
under  what  circumstances  that  person  is  living  ? — Yes. 

15288.  Therefore  you  would  inquire  of  the  condition 
cf  the  hcmj  in  which  he  or  she  is  living,  and  as  to  the 
income  of  the  household  ? — Yes. 

1j2£9.  And,  dealing  -^ith  it  fiom  that  point  of  view, 
you  would  make  your  inquiries,  irrespective  of  legal 
liability  in  any  shape  or  form  ? — I  see  your  point,  of 
course,  and  I  agree  with  it  to  a  large  extent.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  may  have  done  it — I  will  not  say  we  have  not 
done  it — but  I  feel  that  one  should  go  very  delicately  in 
making  such  inquiries  in  reference  to  a  person  on  whom 
there  is  no  legal  liabilitj'.  I  recognise  that  you  have 
to  take  these  things  into  consideration,  but  I  should  not 
push  the  personal  inciuiries  to  the  same  extreme  in  such 
a  case  as  I  should  where  there  was  legal  liability.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  an  officer  with  judgment  and  experience 
is  in  a  very  fair  position  to  judge  from  the  appearance 
of  the  home  and  the  general  circumstances  whether 
the  applicant  is  being  maintained  by  the  other  occupants 
cf  the  house  or  not. 


engaging'in 
private 
p:  act  ice. 


15290.  Are  not  appearances  often  very  deceptive  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  distinctly  so. 

15291.  Receiving  officers  of  all  persons  say  so  ? — Yes, 
I  know  that — very  often. 

15292.  But  you  are  not  certain  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  all  those  circumstances  are  inquired  into  and 
laid  before  the  Board,  as  a  preliminary  to  granting  relief  ? 
—No,  I  am  not  certain,  as  I  say,  whether  actual  inquiries 
are  made  of  the  employer  in  regard  to  non-liable  relations. 

15293.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDovgall.)  Supposing  there  are 
lodgers  in  the  house,  do  you  not  inquire  as  to  how  much 
they  pay  for  their  lodgings  per  week  ? — Yes,  in  certain 
circumstances. 

15294.  That  is  money  coming  into  the  house,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  ;  but  it  all  depends  whether  the  applicant  is 
in  receipt  of  the  rent  from  the  persons  who  are  lodging  in 
the  same  house  where  she  resides. 

15295.  {Mr.  Bentham.)    On  the  question  of  medical  Effect  of 
relief,  the  system  that  you  have  detailed  has  only  been  in  Lambeth 
operation  for  a  short  time,  I  understand  ? — It  has  only  system  of 
been  in  operation  for  four  months.  reHef°^^ 

15296.  Then  really  you  cannot  form  any  idea  as  to  its 
effect  upon  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  who  may 
apply  for  medical  relief  only  ? — A  very  modified  idea  only. 
Of  course  one  might  roughly  judge,  but  we  have  not 
sufficient  data  to  give  any  definite  opinion  upon  its 
ultimate  results. 

15297.  In  speaking  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system.  Danger  of 
you  refer  to  the  risk  of  insufficient  attention  being  given  Poor  Law 
to  the  sick  ;  have  you  had  any  particular  cases  brought  "jeJical 
before  the  board,  where  it  has  been  evident  that  sufficient  oiucers 
attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  sick  ? — I  am  not 
absolutely  sure  whether  cases  have  been  brought  before 
the  board,  but  I  have  had  many  brought  before  me  person- 
ally in  which  I  have  been  convinced  of  that  in  my  o^vn 
mind.    There  have  been  cases  of  insufficient  attention 
as,  for  instance,  when  a  person's  complaint  has  been 
wrongly  diagnosed  ;   then  as  a  consequence  of  there  not 
being  proper  care  in  this  direction  there  must  have  been 
insufficient  attention. 

15298.  I  only  wanted  to  ascertain  whether  this  change 
was  brought  about  by  any  scandal  of  any  kind  ? — There 
has  been  no  particular  scandal ;  but  my  mind,  I  may  say, 
was  turned  to  this  question  by  a  good  many  cases  which 
came  under  my  personal  observation,  and  by  one  or  two 
which  were  brought  before  the  board.  Perhaps  that  is 
the  fairest  way  of  putting  it. 

15299.  Would  they  not  get  the  same  attention  that 
poor  people  usually  get  from  their  own  private  medical 
practitioner  ? — No,  1  think  not. 

15300.  Why  ? — Because  the  medical  officer  who  has 
hitherto  been  employed  by  the  board  of  guardians, 
certainly  in  Lambeth,  is  paid  a  definite  salary  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  people  he  attends,  the  number  of  visits, 
or  any  other  circumstances  to  do  with  the  case.  Therefore, 
in  the  case  of  the  outside  medical  man,  it  really  does 
not  matter  to  him  whether  he  pays  5,000  visits  or  whether 
he  pays  500— his  salary  is  the  same.  But  when  a  poor 
person  outside  is  paying  for  medical  attendance,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  that  medical  man  does  not  give  proper 
attention,  naturally  his  patient  will  not  return  to  the 
same  medical  man,  and  certainly  will  not  advise  other 
people  to  go  to  him.  Sd  that  a  medical  man's  practice  is  to 
some  extent  dependent  upon  his  satisfying  that  individual. 

15301.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  medical  man  has  to 
satisfy  the  guardians  that  he  has  done  his  duty  to  the 
boird  ? — Yes. 

15302.  And  usually,  if  a  case  happens  to  occur  that  would 
bring  any  discredit  on  the  medical  officer  he  might  lose 
very  much  in  the  estimation  of  his  ordinary  clients; 
therefore,  is  he  not  likely  to  exercise  a  litt'.e  more  than 
o;dinary  attention  in  order  to  avoid  a  thing  of  that  sort  ? 
Outdoor  medical  officers  must  attend  to  Poor  Law  cases, 
or  they  might  be  at  any  time  brought  before  the  board  ? 
—Yes  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  know  there  is  a  very  wide 
difference  between  feeling  that  cases  are  not  always 
dealt  with  properly,  and  having  definite  facts  before  you 
upon  which  you  can  make  a  definite  complaint  before  a 
board  of  guardians.  I  have  noticed  particular  instances 
of  the  inaccurate  diagnosis  of  cases  before  admission. 
In  a  medical  case  one  is  in  a  very  difficult  position.  1 
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have  known  actual  cases  where  men  have  been  diagnosed 
to  be  suffering  from  a  certain  complaint  that  they  really 
have  not  had  at  all,  buD  they  have  had  quite  other  com- 
plaints, and  they  have  been  admitted  to  our  infirmary 
on  the  medical  officer's  order.  If  I  were  a  medical 
man  I  should  be  very  slow  indeed  to  express  an  opinion 
on  another  man's  work,  and  to  say  his  diagnosis  is 
wrong. 

15303.  Let  us  see  how  thit  wou'd  work  in  practice. 
When  an  applicant  is  getting  a  medical  order  he  goes  to  a 
medical  man,  and  if  the  doctor  says  that  it  is  a  case  for 
indoor  relief,  he  recommends  that  the  case  should  be 
taken  in,  though  it  might  not  necessarily  be  an  ambulance 
case.  The  person  is  admitted,  and  immediately  upon 
admission  the  case  must  be  seen  by  the  medicol  officer  of 
the  infirmary  ;  that  medical  officer  must  diet  the  person, 
and  must  practically  ascertain  on  the  spot  where  to  put 
that  particular  person  according  to  his  partic\ilar  ail- 
ment Therefore  you  have  at  the  ver/  door,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  workhouse,  this  safeguard  of  the  medical 
officer  to  prevent  any  trivial  case  from  entering  into 
your  workhouse  hospital.  He  could  simply  say,  "  This 
is  not  a  case  for  indoor  treatment,  and  it  need  not  be 
admitted."  Even  if  it  were  admitted,  it  could  be  dis- 
charged by  the  medical  officer  the  very  next  day,  and 
therefore  no  very  great  harm  could  possibly  come,  could 
it,  through  cases  of  that  kind  being  admitted  to  the 
hospital  for  a  brief  period  ? — I  do  not  think  any  medical 
superintendent  would  care — I  certainly  should  not  care — 
to  take  upon  himself  the  re3ponsibility  of  refusing  ad- 
mission to  a  patient  recommended  by  an  outdoor 
medical  man  who  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
same  board  as  himself,  especially  in  the  face  of  a  diagnosis 
which  he  could  not  perhaps,  in  the  few  minutes  that  he 
sees  the  man  on  admission,  declare  is  incorrect.  The 
responsibility  is  too  great  to  expect  any  medical  man 
to  undertake  absolutely  in  the  teeth  of  the  certificate 
of  a  fellow  medical  officer,  and  to  say,  ''  I  will  not  admit 
that  patient."  I  cannot  imagine  any  man  doing  such  a 
thing  ;  it  is  not  done,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  addition 
to  that  you  say,  I  understand,  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  discharged,  at  any  rate,  in  a  few  days  ; 
but  there  are  cases  more  serious  than  that.  There  are 
cases  where  the  diagnosis  of  the  complaint  may  not  be 
such  as  would  warrant  the  man's  admission,  but  the 
man  may  be  suffering  from  something  far  worse  than 
that  which  has  been  diagnosed.  I  have  known  actual 
cases  of  that  sort.  I  have  known  a  man  admitted — as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  took  him  myself,  though  the  doctors 
did  not  know  it — on  a  medical  certificate  saying  he  was 
suffering  from  nervous  debility — it  was  for  that  he  was 
given  an  order  for  admission  to  the  infirmary — when 
he  was  really  suffering  from  Bright's  diser  s?.  Could  the 
medical  officer  of  our  infirmary  have  said,  "  Here  is  a 
man  who  is  able  to  walk,"  which  he  was,  "and  he  is  only 
suffering  from  nervous  debility ;  he  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  at  all,  but  should  be  dealt  with  in  his  own 
home."  Although  the  diagnosis  would  warrant  him, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  case  itself  would  not. 

15304.  Is  that  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  admitting 
all  patients,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  really  the  matter 
■with  them  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment for  adequately  attending  to  them  outside,  before 
giving  an  order  for  admission,  and  as  the  same  officer 
who  would  attend  them  outside  would  attend  them 
inside,  there  would  be  no  temptation  either  one  way  or 
the  other  to  keep  them  out  too  long  or  to  admit  them 
before  they  should  be  admitted. 

15305.  Only  the  medical  officer  might  prefer  to  attend 
to  the  patient  in  the  hospital  rather  than  at  the  patient's 
home,  there  being  a  tendency  to  order  patients  inside  who 
might  otherwise  be  treated  outside  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  such  a  tendency.  I  am  dealing  with  men  as  they 
are,  and  with  parishes  as  they  are.  The  medical  super- 
intendent of  our  infirmary  is  not  anxious  to  overcrowd 
our  infirmary.  He  knows  very  well  that  he  cannot  deal 
with  these  patients  adequately  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
he  has  to  treat  them  on  the  floor.  He  never  would  admit, 
and  he  never  has  admitted,  cases  unless  necessary.  He  is 
superintendent,  not  only  of  the  infirmary,  but  of  those 
other  medical  officers,  and  they  naturally  take,  shall  I 
say,  their  tone  from  their  superintendent ;  and  ihere 
would  not  be  any  temptation  to  them,  I  think,  under 
those  circumstances,  to  send  a  patient  inside  unnecessarily 
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— in  fact,  I  think  the  short  experience  that  we  have  had 
would  go  to  show  that  they  are  not  anxious  to  admit 
patients,  certainly  not  as  much  as  in  the  olden  days. 
I  believe  Dr.  Quarry,  in  his  statement,  which  I  have  just 
looked  at,  though  I  have  noi.  got  ii  before  me,  says  that 
the  admissions  of  moribund  cases  have  been  reduced 
50  per  cent,  in  a  short  time. 

15306.  Have  you  considered  the  principle  iavolved  in 
this  change  in  this  respect ;  do  you  think  it  will  familiarise 
the  poor  with  being  treated  by  a  Poor  L  aw  official  in  such  a 
way  that  there  will  be  less  disinclination  to  apply  for  poor 
relief  by  and  bye  on  tlie  part  of  other  people  who  are  at  the 
present  time  paying  for  their  own  medical  aid  ? — I  have 
thought  of  all  that,  and  I  had  thought  of  it  before  ever 
I  ri  iging  forward  this  scheme.  The  Poor  Law  officer,  in 
the  shape  of  the  ordinary  outside  medical  man- — although 
we  only  have  part  of  his  time — is  just  ps  mucli  a  Poor  Law 
officer  at  the  time  he  visits  a  Poor  Law  patient  as  are  our 
present  men  who  give  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  work  ; 
and  the  patients  are  fully  aware  that  he  is  that. 

15307.  But  the  neighbours  do  not  know  it  ? — They  may 
not ;  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

15308.  Where  a  doctor  is  attending  daily,  no  one,  except 
the  people  themselves,  knows  whether  he  is  attending  in 
the  capacity  of  Poor  Law  doctor  or  as  a  private  medical 
man  ? — People  may  not  know,  but  I  think  they  do  know 
as  a  rule. 

15309.  Under  this  change,  they  are  sure  to  know  ? — • 
They  may. 

15310.  With  regard  to  nursing  institutions,  you  say  Xurisinc  of 
t'lat  the  existing  nursing  institutions  are  practically  Out-door 
insufficient  to  cope  with  your  out  loor  nursing  ? — That  Sick. 

is  so. 

15311.  And  you  recommend  that  nurses  employed  in 
the  infirmary  should  nurse  outdoor  patients  ? — Yes. 

15312.  Are  there  no  nursing  institutions  in  Lambeth 
that  could  cope  with  all  your  outdoor  cases,  provided  you 
paid  them  a  good  annual  subscription  ?■ — The  difficulty  is 
this  practically  :  In  a  nursing  institution  they  utilise  their 
own  nurses  for  a  number  of  cases  not  under  the  Poor  Law  ; 
we  have  thought  over  it  fully,  and  it  has  seemed  to  us 
that  we  want  to  be  able  to  have  a  definite  nurse  at  our 
command,  and  not  always  to  be  changing  the  nurse.  A 
nursing  institution  may  have  sent  out  tlie  particular  nurse 
you  had  on  a  particular  case  yesterday,  and  they  will  give 
you  another  nurse  to-day.  It  is  quite  right  they  should 
do  so  ;  but  we  want  to  be  able  to  say  of  a  nurse,  as  much  as 
of  any  other  officer  of  ours,  That  is  our  nurse,  and  our  doc- 
tor can  give  her  orders.  If  the  nurse  is  under  the  partial 
charge  of  some  nursing  institution,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
quite  the  same  thing  with  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
particular  nurse  we  are  going  to  try  first  will  belong  to  a 
nursing  institution,  and  will  start  by  being  resident  there  ; 
the  only  thing  is  that  we  shall  have  complete  command  of 
her  time. 

15313.  You  are  in  favour,  I  notice,  of  a  system  of  Proposed 
nationalising,  as  it  were,  all  hospitals  and  infirmaries  ? —  system  of 
Yes.  State 

Hospitals,  it3 

15314.  And  putting  them  all  under  one  control  ? — Yes.  objects  and 

15315.  Then  you  would  extend  to  the  outdoor  treat-  ^3°^^^^® 
ment  of  the  sick  the  same  principles  on  which  you  are 
working  in  Lambeth  in  reference  to  their  indoor  treatment 

would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

15316.  That  would  mean  that  all  people  could  be 
treated  freely  at  home  by  a  state  system  of  medical  aid  ? — 
Not  freely  at  all ;  no.  For  instance,  supposing  an  appli- 
cant should  apply  now  in  Lambeth,  and  we  know  that 
applicant,  or  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  or  she  is  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  his  or  her  medical  attention,  then  that 
medical  attention  would  not  be  given  free  now,  neither 
would  it  under  any  other  scheme. 

15317.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  patienfs 
ability  to  repay,  would  it  not  ? — -Yes. 

15318.  That  has  to  be  gone  into  afterwards,  but  in  the 
first  place  practically  the  medical  relief  is  granted,  is  it 
not  ? — It  all  depends.  I  would  not  say  definitely  that  it 
woi'ld  be  granted  in  the  first  place. 

15319.  There  would  be  less  real  deterrence,  as  it  were,  in 
a  general  system  wliich  applied  to  all  hospitals  that  were 
under  State  management  than  thore  is  at  the  present  time 
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under  tlie  Paor  Law  ?  Tne  Poor  Law  in  itself,  the  very 
iiame  of  it,  is  a  deterrent,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent. 

15320.  Yoa  would  abolish  that,  with  the  idea  of  making 
it  less  deterrent,  so  that  more  people  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it ;  is  that  not  so  ? — I  would  put  it  the  other  way. 
I  should  add  to  the  deterrent  side  of  the  hospitals  by 
putting  them  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Poor  Law  institu- 
tions. 

15321.  The  fact  that  some  of  these  medical  charities  are 
abused  at  the  present  time  does  not  necessarily  imply, 
does  it,  that  we  should  put  them  all  on  a  system  under 
which  all  may  be  abused  ? — No  ;  and  the  fact  that  Poor 
Law  medical  attention  is  sometimes  abused,  does  not 
indicate  that  whatever  system  you  have  is  going  to  be 
abused  in  the  future. 

15322.  It  is  a  matter  of  tendency,  is  it  not  ? — Quite  so, 
I  fully  see  your  point,  and  I  know  the  very  serious  question 
there  is  about  the  tendency. 

15323.  With  regard  to  the  unemployed,  in  answer  to  a 
question  that  was  put  to  you,  I  think  you  said  you  would 
prefer  that  the  reUef  of  the  unemployed  should  be  dealt 
with  apart  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

15324.  And  by  some  other  body  ? — Yes. 

15325.  So  that  you  would  not  familiarise  the  able- 
bodied  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  so. 

15326.  Was  that  with  the  object  of  not  demoralising 
the  men,  or  because  it  would  be  more  costly  ?— It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  at  all. 

15327.  Then  it  was  because  it  would  lead  to  the  demora- 
lisation of  the  men  ? — Not  exactly  to  demoralisatioa,  but 
I  say  the  tendency  of  putting  a  man  under  the  Poor  Law 
is  undoubtedly  that  he  becomes  unduly  familiarised  with 
it,  and  that  is  bad — in  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  man 
particularly. 

15328.  Would  that  not  apply  to  your  medical  scheme  ? 
— Yes,  I  know  that  to  a  limited  extent  it  does  ;  I  am  fully 
aware  of  that.  But  the  medical  scheme,  you  must 
remember — if  you  will  excuse  me  saying  so — is  not 
introducing  men  who  do  not  at  present  come  under  the 
Poor  Law,  because  they  are  at  present  under  it;  it  is 
only  improving  the  conditions  under  which  they  come 
under  the  Poor  Law,  and  seeing  that  the  medical 
attention  which  they  now  get  shall  be  more  adequate, 
it  is  not  an  alteration  of  the  principle, 

15329.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  With  regard  to  your  system  of 
registration,  are  we  to  understand  that  all  the  cases  of 
record  papers  are  kept  in  one  central  place  ? — ^The  case 
papers  at  present  are. 

15330.  You  have  district  relieving  officers  at  each 
station,  have  you  not  ?— Yes.       ,   a    \  , 

15331.  Supposing  an  application  is  made  to  a  district 
relieving  oflSoer,  does  he  telephone  up  for  the  case  papers  ? 
• — I  think  perhaps  you  slightly  misunderstand.  We  have 
the  case  paper  system,  but  we  have  not  used  it  for  out- 
door relief  yet.  We  have  got  to  take  into  consideration 
the  difficulty  which  you  mention  of  centralising  those 
papers  for  outdoor  relief.  That  is  a  difficulty,  and  we 
have  already  thought  of  it. 

15332.  Is  the  case  paper  put  before  the  guardians,  or 
before  the  clerk,  or  before  the  relieving  officer,  at  the 
board  when  the  application  comes  before  the  board  for 
indoor  relief  ?— There  is  no  application  to  the  board  in 
that  case.  It  goes  before  the  relieving  officer,  and  the 
relieving  officer  grants  the  application,  and  the  case  enters 
the  workhouse.  The  next  process  is  that  the  list  of  such 
inmates  is  given  to  one  of  our  relieving  officers — ^not  an 
outdoor  relieving  officer,  but  one  of  the  indoor  officers, 
and  he  goes  and  sees  the  individuals  concerned. 

15333.  But  he  has  to  bring  up  the  case  for  confirmation, 
at  any  rate,  by  the  board  ? — Yes,  and  he  will  bring  up  the 
case  paper  before  the  board,  and  the  individual  too. 

15334.  Where  does  the  decision  of  the  chairman  go  ? — 
It  is  written  at  the  bottom. 

15335.  On  the  case  paper  ? — On  the  casa  paper. 

15336.  What  happens  to  the  application  and  report 
book  ? — Nothing.  The  ordinary  call-over  does  not  touch 
the  application  and  report  book  at  present. 
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15337.  Supposing  the  occupant  in  the  house  were 
removed  by  means  of  settlement  to  some  other  district, 
would  you  forward  the  case  paper  to  that  district  ? — No. 

15338.  Would  you  keep  the  case  paper  yourself  ? — We 
should  keep  it,  because  it  contains  the  full  record.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  that  same  person  may  ultimately  drift 
back  to  Lambeth,  and  we  want  to  be  able  to  see  our  old 
decisions  upon  the  case,  and  to  find  out  all  about  the  case. 

15339.  I  suppose  if  they  asked  for  it,  you  would  send  a 
copy  of  the  paper  to  them  ? — Yes.  We  should  send  the 
information  which  any  other  board  of  guardians  required 
with  pleasure. 

15340.  I  was  interested  in  your  statement  that  a 
representative  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  attends 
your  committees — your  relief  committees,  I  suppose  you 
mean  ? — Yes. 

15341.  That  is  in  recognition  of  the  principle,  I  suppose, 
that  some  concurrent  attempt  ought  to  be  made  with  the 
Poor  Law  not  only  to  relieve  destitution  but  to  prevent 
it  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  would  not  attach  too  much  importance 
to  the  inner  meaning  of  that. 

15342.  He  does  come,  I  suppose,  in  order  to  pick  up 
cases  and  prevent  their  becoming  paupers  ?— That  is  the 
theory  of  it.  AU I  can  tell  you  is  that  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  did  apply  for  such  permission  and  our  board 
granted  it. 

15343.  Without  going  into  the  reasons,  has  much 
come  of  that  in  the  way  of  taking  up  cases  and  co-opera- 
tion ? — I  cannot  say.  In  some  cases  the  local  committee 
has  been  very  useful,  but  I  should  not  say  that  it  has 
in  many  cases,  broadly  speaking. 

15344.  Is  it  one  representative  or  three — one  on  each 
of  your  three  relief  committees  which  I  think  you  said 
you  have  ? — I  am  talking  of  the  ordinary  rehef  days — - 
the  ordinary  Wednesday  meetings — and  not  of  the 
revisions  of  rehef.  On  those  days  one  representative 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  attends. 

15345.  Does  that  representative  see  the  case  papers 
before  they  come  up  at  the  board  ? — No,  she  sees  the 
case  papers  immediately  afterwards.  They  are  all 
passed  on  to  her.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  she  is 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  cases  before  they 
come  on. 

15346.  She  may  have  access  to  the  case  papers  before, 
I  presume — it  would  be  more  viseful,  of  course  ? — I 
know,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  case  papers  are  not 
always  quite  ready  till  the  day  the  board  sits. 

15347.  Does  the  reheving  officer  call  upon  any  of 
the  agencies  of  the  district  to  ascertain  if  the  apphcants 
are  receiving  any  reUef  or  are  known  to  those  agencies  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  cannot  say. 

15348.  Have  you  any  system  of  registering  relief  in  Circulation 
Lambeth  ? — No,  I  think  not.    In  different  portions  of  of  lists  of 
Lambeth  it  has  been  tried.    In  North  Lambeth  I  beUeve  Fiupers  to 
there  is  a  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  many  <-haiities. 
charitable  organisations — I  am  not  talking  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  at  the  present  moment,   but  of 

church  reUef  committees,  and  so  on.  They  meet  to- 
gether to  see  that  they  do  not  overlap  in  any  form  of 
assistance  ;  but  that  practice  is  not  adopted  throughout 
the  parish. 

15349.  Do  the  guardians  fall  in  -with  that,  and  send 
their  lists  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  the  vice-chairman 
of  our  board  is  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  is 
always  there  I  beheve. 

15350.  But  are  the  lists  sent  up  to  be  checked  against 
other  fists  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  they  are  actually 
sent  up  or  not.  I  think  they  are  in  possession  of  the 
facts  as  regards  whether  apphcants  are  receiving  Poor 
Law  rehef,  but  how  they  get  that  information  I  am  not 
sure. 

15351.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware  there  is  an  order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  permitting  boards  of 
guardians  to  issue  lists  to  charities  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ?— Yes. 
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15353.  Such  as  the  Foresters,  the  Oddfellows,  and  the  Society. 


15352.  Taking  the  larger  question  oi  preventing 
pauperism  in  a  district,  I  beheve  there  are  a  good  many 
sick  benefit  clubs  in  Lambeth,   are  there  not  ?— Yes. 
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Hearts  of  Oak,  which  are  very  strong  there,  I  believe  ? 
—Yes. 

15354.  When  a  man  applies  to  your  board  for  sick 
relief,  is  one  of  the  facts  that  is  taken  into  consideration 
whether  he  belongs  to  a  sick  benefit  society  or  not  '? — 
You  mean  perhaps  when  he  appUes  for  outdoor  medical 
treatment  ? 

15355.  When  he  is  sick  and  applies  for  reUef,  o^^^ng 
to  inabihty  to  work  ?— Those  cases  do  not  come  before 
any  committee  of  our  board  at  the  first. 

15356.  Do  they  not  come  before  the  board  ? — No, 
not  the  medical  cases. 

15357.  Supposing  he  wanted  rehef  in  addition  to 
medicine  ? — If  it  was  a  question  of  relief  it  would  come 
before  our  board,  except,  of  course,  it  were  a  question 
of  temporary  rehef  which  might  be  dealt  with,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  time. 

15358.  Supposing  an  able-bodied  man  had  not  be- 
longed to  a  sick  benefit  club,  would  that  influence  the 
decision  of  the  board  at  all  ?  Would  they,  for  instance, 
offer  him  the  house  instead  of  outdoor  rehef  or  would 
they  offer  him  the  rehef  on  loan  ? — The  medical  rehef 
would  be  granted  on  loan  under  any  circumstances. 

15359.  Is  that  always  the  case  ? — Yes.  We  got  the 
order  altered  so  that  if  there  were  any  case  where  we 
could  get  repayment  we  should  be  able  to  do  so.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  know  that  we  do  get  any  repay- 
ment, but  we  thought  it  might  have  a  deterrent  effect 
upon  those  people  who  had  not  received  Poor  Law  medical 
rehef  yet. 

15360.  Do  you  distinguish  in  any  other  way  between 
men  who  belong  to  a  sick  benefit  sooiety  and  men  who 
do  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  can  fairly  say  that  we  do. 

153G1.  You  would  not  offer  the  less  ehgible  condition 
of  the  infirmary  as  compared  with  outdoor  relief,  for 
instance,  on  the  ground  that  a  man  did  not  belong  to 
a  sick  benefit  society  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
on  that  ground.  I  think  when  we  deal  with  a  medical 
case  we  deal  with  it  as  a  question  simply  of  what  is  the 
best  method  of  treating  that  persons'  physical  condition, 
apart  from  any  question  of  comfort  or  otherwise. 

15362.  You  would  not  have  regard  to  the  fact  whether 
he  belonged  to  a  club  or  not  ? — No,  I  think  not,  when 
considering  that  particular  point.  If  it  came  to  be  a 
question  of  other  rehef,  we  should. 

15363.  I  am  speaking  of  medical  relief  or  relief  incident 
to  medical  assistance  ? — That  is  a  different  matter  ;  in 
dealing  with  other  than  medical  rehef  we  should  take  into 
consideration  the  whole  of  his  circumstances. 

15364.  You  would  try  to  support  the  benefit  club 
movement  in  your  neighbourhood  by  offering  some  less 
ehgible  form  of  relief  to  the  man  who  did  not  belong  to  a 
club,  I  suppose  ;  or  would  you  not  take  that  into  considera- 
tion ? — I  want  to  be  quite  sure  what  you  mean.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  if  the  man  had  been  paying  into  some 
benefit  club  we  might  offer  him  out-relief,  and  if  not  we 
should  give  him  an  order  upon  the  house  ? 

15365.  If  it  were  necessary  ? — That  would  undoubtedly 
assist  to  guide  us  in  coming  to  a  decision,  but  I  couki  not 
say  here  that  in  a  given  case,  because  a  man  had  not  made 
some  attempt  to  provide  for  himself,  we  should  not  give 
him  outdoor  rehef,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had 
made  some  such  provision  should  I  say  that  we  would 
necessarily  give  him  outdoor  rehef. 

15366.  Has  your  board  considered  the  question  of  the 
desu-ability  of  taking  that  into  consideration  ? — I  could 
not  speak  for  the  board  as  a  whole.  I  think  the  board 
would  undoubtedly  support  such  a  movement,  but  the 
board  would  not  attempt  to  draw  up  any  scale  which 
should  be  a  hard-and-fast  hne  apphcable  to  all  cases. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  make  clear. 

Provision  for  15367.  Are  there  any  definite  arrangements  for  dealino' 
I'oor  Law  with  phthisis  in  your  union;  have  you,  for  instance,  an 
phthi-is  cases  open-air  ward  for  phthisical  patients  ?— Yes,  they  are 
in  Lambeth,  j^^p,.  separately.  We  had  a  conference  of  our  board  and 
other  boards  of  guardians  in  the  south  of  London  with  the 
object  of  attempting  to  start  a  sanatorium  for  South 
London  for  phthisical  cases  alone  ;  but  it  A^as  not  effectual, 
as  the  scheme  was  not  agreed  to  by  some  of  the  other 


in  Lauibe  li. 


South  London  boards.  Of  course,  we  subscribe  to  Brom  p  Mr.  frank 
ton  and  other  places,  such  as  Hanipstead,  but  that,  I  Brianl. 

think,  has  not  been  very  effectual.    The  majority  of  our   

phthisical  cases,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  ca3j3  that  are  -'^  ^I'^^y  190o. 
practicahy  incurable. 

15368.  I  suppose  you  do  get  the  incurable  hopeless  Incurable 

cases  ? — Yes,  always.  "^'^ 

Poor  Law 

15369.  Is  there  any  organised  attempt  to  deal  with  the  piitliisis 
curable  cases  in  connection  with  the  health  department  "  ases. 
of  the  borough  council,  or  in  connection  with  the  cliarity 
organisation  society  ? — I  think  not.    I  am  on  the  borough 
council,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  they  have 

any  real  powers  in  that  matter. 

15370.  Have  you  notification  of  phthisis  ? — In  Lambeth  Voluntary 
we  have  offered  this  inducement.  I  think  we  pay  a  doctor  no;  ificat  on 
a  fee  of  half  a  crown  if  he  will  notify  us.  Phthisis  9'  pl'tliisis^ 
not  being  a  notifiable  disease,  we  cannot  compel  them  to 
notify,  but  we  offer  every  inducement  to  notify ;  and, 
further  we  offer  free  disinfection  of  all  clothing,  beds  and 

so  on  in  Lambeth,  so  I  think  we  offer  every  inducement 
to  the  people  to  take  proper  precautions. 

15371.  Is  there  any  scheme  for  the  voluntary  visita- 
tion of  the  phthisis  patients  who  are  notified  in  that  way  ? 
— I  think  not 

15372.  Are  there  any  arrangements  for  getting  them  in 
sanatoria  which  are  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ? 
—No. 

15373.  Are  there  many  endowed  charities  in  Lambeth  Pension 
giving  pensions  ? — There  are  a  few.    I  suppose,  however,  Societie-  in 
the  one  that  gives  the  most  pensions  would  be  what  is  Lambeth, 
called  th3  Lambeth  Pension  Society,  which  is  not,  I 

think,  endowed,  but  is  supported  by  contributions.  It 
is  a  very  excellent  society. 
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15374.  There  is  one  other  class  of  cases  that  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  about,  and  that  is  the  class  of  unmarried 
women  who  for  the  first  time  are  obliged  to  apply  for 
maternity  relief.  Is  there  any  means  in  your  union  of 
dealing  with  them  without  the  necessity  of  their  entering 
the  Avorkhouse  ? — I  may  say  there  is  not.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  there  ought  to  be  some  means  of  dealing 
with  them  outside,  or  when  they  come  in,  of  not  mixing 
them  with  the  other  women  who  have  been  in,  unfortu- 
nately, in  many  cases,  several  times.  That  is  a  very  serious 
blot  practically  on  the  administration.  With  our  present 
workhouse  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  othermse,  but  I  think 
something  should  be  done  to  remedy  that ;  it  is  a  crying 
evil,  to  my  mind. 

15375.  Taking  the  group  of  cases  that  I  have  been  going 
throagh  for  instance — those  agencies  in  your  district  that 
attempt  to  register  relief — taking  the  possibihty  of  an  at- 
tempt being  made  in  conjunction  with  the  borough  council'a 
public  health  department  to  take  up  hopeful  cases  of 
phthisis  and  to  cure  them,  taking  the  possibility  of 
organising  some  of  the  endowed  charities  which  deal  with 
pensions,  and  taking  also  the  need  that  exists  for  dealing 
with  cases  of  young  women  applying  for  maternity  as- 
sistance in  the  way  I  have  described,  do  you  think  that 
they  suggest  the  possibility  of  some  sort  of  concurrent 
organisation,  recognised  by  the  guardians,  for  preventing 
pauperism  while  they  are  relieving  de3titution  ?  Sup- 
posing we  could  get  all  these  agencies  together  and  form 
a  really  strong  body  out  of  them,  which  should  have  for 
its  object  not  to  relieve  destitution  as  the  guardians  have 
to  do,  but  to  prevent  pauperism  as  far  as  possible,  do  you 
think  that  would  be  an  advantage  ?— I  think  it  would 
be  of  enormous  assistance  if  yoa  could  get  a  body  that 
commands  the  general  support ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  is 
a  big  if. 

15373.  I  suppose  unless  it  were  a  representative  body 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  anybody  that  would 
really  command  pubhc  confidence  ?— That  is  so. 

15377.  Do  you  think  that  your  board  of  guardians,  ^^'Q^a^ji^fn* 
supposing  they  were  approached  by  a  number  of  agencies  confer- 
that  had  met  together  and  made  such  an  arrangement,  encea  of 
would  be  prepared,  not  so  much  to  accept  a  representative  Charitable 
from  them  but  to  send  a  representative  to  their  confer-  Assosiations. 
enc33,  just  as  they  send  a  representative  to  the  Poor  Law 
conferences  ? — I  think  they  would  be  very  ready,  at  any 
rate,  to  attend  any  coaferences  or  anything  hke  that — 
I  am  sure  they  would  be.    Anything  in  that  direction 
they  wo  all  at  oace  fill  in  with. 
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15378.  It  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  con- 
ference, of  course,  which  would  keep  a  watch  upon  the 
avenues  of  j)auperism  and  try  to  prevent  people  from 
falling  into  it  ? — I  can  hardly  commit  them  to  saying 
that  they  would  send  a  representative.  I  think  they 
would  first  of  all  want  to  know  a  little  more  in  detail 
what  this  body  is  to  do,  and  possibly  what  is  its  con- 
stitution. 

15379.  (Mr.  Booth.)  I  believe  that  you  at  Lambeth 
have  adopted  the  case  paper  system  gradually,  beginning 
with  a  certain  institution  and  going  on  until  it  has  covered 
the  whole  of  your  indoor  relief  ? — That  is  so. 

15380.  I  put  this  to  you  because  your  evidence-in-chief 
did  not  make  that  perfectly  clear,  although  it  has  come 
out  in  the  evidence  since,  and  1  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  that  is  the  position  ? — Tt  is  so. 

15381.  You  adopted  it  gradually,  and  now  it  covers 
the  whole  of  your  indoor  relief,  and  you  yourself  advo. 
cate  its  application  to  outdoor  relief  also  ? — That  is  so. 

15382.  With  regard  to  the  difference  between  dealing 
with  cases  or  revising  cases  by  a  committee  or  by  the 
board,  you  say  that  although  it  is  difficult  to  bring  cases 
before  the  whole  board,  in  principle  you  prefer  that  plan  ? 
— Yes,  I  do,  undoubtedly. 

15383.  For  that  purpose  would  you  prefer  that  the 
luuard  was  constituted  as  a  smaller  board  ? — Yes ;  for 
ordinary  purposes  of  business  I  always  Uke  a  small  body, 
undoubtedly.  As  a  rule  it  is  much  easier  to  work.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  talking  about  the  board 
of  guardians  as  a  whole,  the  difficulty  is  that  the  number 
of  committees  which  are  essential  to  a  board  of  guardians, 
if  it  has  a  good  system,  is  so  great  that  a  small  body 
would  never  be  able  to  do  it.  As  it  is  now,  it  means 
each  of  us  being  a  member  of  four  or  five  committees. 

15384.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  so  many  subjects  which 
can  be  adequately  and  properly  dealt  with  by  a  committee 
that  you  need  large  bodies  to  choose  those  committees 
from  ? — Yes.  I  say  those  subjects  not  only  can  be,  but 
must  be,  dealt  with  by  a  committee. 

15385.  With  regard  to  the  custom  of  sending  people  in 
to  the  infirmary  when  they  practically  are  dying  people, 
a  custom  which  prevails  owing  to  the  almost  impossi- 
bility of  allowing  them  to  remain  in  their  single  room  to 
die,  are  there  in  South  London  in  connection  with  any  of 
the  missions  homes  for  the  dying  ? — I  think,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  one  or  two,  but  certainly  not  sufficient 
to  give  accommodation  to  any  of  our  cases. 

15386.  Do  yoTi  think  if  that  could  be  done,  either  by 
public  or  by  private  agency,  it  would  be  a  desirabb 
thing  ? — I  think  so  ;  but  all  the  homes  for  the  dying  that 
I  know  of  are  generally  for  what  one  might  say  incurable 
people,  who  possibly  might  live  for  six  months  or  twelve 
months,  but  nevertheless  whose  hope  of  recovery  is  ab- 
solutely gone.  Those  are  not  quite  the  same  as  our  cases. 
Ours  are  cases  where  a  person's  life  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
tended for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  but  practically  that 
is  all,  and  up  to  the  time  they  come  to  us  they  have  been 
attended  to  in  their  own  houses  and  are  not  wishful  to 
leave  them,  in  fact,  very  often. 

15387.  With  regard  to  the  mortuary,  when  death  has 
actually  occurred  you  say  that  mortuaries  are  more  used 
in  cases  where  there  would  be  an  inc^uest  ? — That  is  so. 

15388.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  another  en- 
tirely different  class  of  mortuary  chapel  which  would  be 
entirely  dissociated  from  the  idea  of  suicides  and  things 
of  that  sort  ? — I  think  something  like  that  is  wanted.  I 
ieel  that  there  would  be  very  great  difficulty  indeed  in 
convincing  poor  people  of  the  desirability  of  the  change, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  should  be  tried,  and  the  only 
way  to  do  it,  I  believe,  is  to  have  a  separate  mortuary 
which  shall  not  have  the  associations  the  present  one 
has.    At  any  rate,  we  might  try  and  educate  them  up  to  it. 

15389.  It  might  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
cemeteries  and  with  religious  feeling  ? — Yes.  I  would 
appeal  to  their  sentiment,  because  sentiment  plays  a 
rather  large  part — quite  rightly  and  naturally — in  these 
matters,  and  one  has  got  to  deal  with  the  poor  in  these 
things  very  strongly  from  the  point  of  view  of  sentiment. 

15390.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  of  them  would 
be  living  in  one  room  ? — Yes,  and  even  when  they  are 
living  in  two  rooms  the  presence  of  a  dead  body  is  almost 
as  bad. 


15391.  One  point  with  regard  to  the  statistics.    You  Statistics  of 
mentioned  that  the  pauperism  in  Lambeth  has  been  paiiperisni  iii 
reduced  comparing  1895  with  1905  from  2  24.  per  cent.  Lambeth. 

to  1'95  per  cent.  ;  those  figures  differ  a  little  from  the 
figures  we  have  been  working  to,  and  I  fancy  the  ex- 
planation probably  is  that  you  have  taken  the  average 
pauperism  of  the  year,  whereas  we  have  taken  the  pauper- 
ism on  January  1st.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  that 
is  so  ? — I  have  taken  my  figures  from  a  return  got  up  by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

15392.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  an  incorrect  return  ; 
my  question  only  relates  to  its  basis  ? — ^It  is  headed  "  At 
the  beginning  of  1895  and  1905." 

15393.  {Chairman.)  Then  that  would  be  on  the  1st 
January  ? — Probably  so. 

15394.  [Mr.  Booth.)  If  so,  it  is  incorrect  ? — I  certainly 
will  not  assert  that  of  it. 

15395.  I  have  just  checked  the  figures  we  have  pre- 
pared by  the  figures  that  are  published  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract,  and  our  figures  evidently  are  correct  ? — Then 
I  cannot  understand  this  return. 

15396.  Can  you  tell  me  where  you  got  your  return 
from  ? — From  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  is  a 
special  return  they  have  got  out,  and  I  think  Mr.  Davy 
supplied  me  with  it.  I  know  that  it  was  used  when  we 
were  having  an  interview  with  him. 

15397.  The  only  other  possible  explanation  of  the 
difference  that  I  can  conceive  is  the  question  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  our  figures  are  taken  on  the  estimated  population  ? 
• — So  are  the  figures  in  this  return. 

15398.  Are  they  not  taken  on  the  population  in  1901  ? — 
No,  but  on  the  estimated  population.  I  cannot  explain 
it,  but  I  suppose  they  have  got  some  figures  at  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  support  it. 

15399.  Another  point  with  regard  to  the  statistics  has 
occurred  to  me  in  looking  through  those  which  are  pre- 
pared by  the  London  County  Council ;  and  that  is, 
although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  pauperism  for  the  decade  1895-1905,  yet  since  1900 
the  percentage  has  increased  ;  you  probably  know  that 
that  is  so  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  would 
be  so. 

15400.  At  least  pauperism  reached  its  lowest  point  about 
1900  or  thereabouts  ?— Yes. 

15401.  And  has  been  rising  ever  since,  year  by  year  ? — 
That  would  be  to  some  extent  undoubtedly  true.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  that  means  necessarily  that  it  is  going 
to  continue  to  rise.  We  have  undoubtedly  passed  through 
a  period  of  four  or  five  years  of  undue  depression. 

15402.  The  return  from  the  London  County  Council 
shows  that  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  in  the  number 
of  paupers  in  each  year  since  1900,  and  that  that  increase 
has  been  proportionately  greater  than  the  estimated  in- 
crease of  population  ? — -It  is  very  likely  that  thit  is  so, 
but  I  have  not  got  the  figures  in  front  of  me. 

15403.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Practically  might  it  not  be  said  rpj^^ ^j.^. 
that  your  board  has  no  constant  relations  to  charitable  ^jpjj  between 
work  in  the  district  in  relation  to  the  cases  you  deal  the  Poor  Law 
with  ?• — Only  with  the  Charity  Organisation  So:iety.        and  Charity. 

15404.  Taking  the  whole  group  of  charities  in  the 
place,  there  is  nothing  like  an  organised  relation  between 
you  and  them  in  any  way,  is  there  ? — No,  except  as 
far  as  it  comes  through  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ; 
if  it  does  not  come  through  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  we  have  not  any  such  organised  relation.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  Commission  has  inquired  into 
the  question  whether  agricultural  labourers  coming  to 
London  eventually  come  in  contact  with  the  Poor  Law. 
T  dare  say  it  will  do  so  later  on.  I  know  the  question  has 
been  raised  elsewhere,  though  I  do  not  know  whether 

it  is  interesting  to  you.    I  have  had  figures  taken  out  pj.Qp^,j.j.jQjj 
for  our  workhouse=,  and  I  find  that  of  the  men  under  paupers  in 
sixty  years  of  age  in  our  workhouse  in  Princes  Road  Lambeth 
out  of  sixty-one— that  is  the  total  number — there  were  formerly 
five  who  had  at  some  time  in  their  life  been  employed  •^griculiural 
in  agricultural  labour ;  and  in  the  other  workhouse  out  laooi-irers. 
of  10],  six  had  been  at  some  time  or  other  employed  in 
agricultural  labour. 

15405.  (Chairman.)    So  the  proportion  is  very  small  ?— 
It  is  very  small  indeed. 

15406.  (Mr.  Patten- McDoiigall.)  And  they  were  only 
employed  on  agricultural  labour  at  some  time  or  other  "> — 
Tiiat  is  so 
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Miss  Alice  M.  Grey,  called  ;   and  Examined. 
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15407.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  a  Poor  Law  guar- 
dian of  Lambeth  for  some  time,  I  believe  ?— Yes,  for 
fourteen  years — since  1892. 

15408.  In  your  fiezis  you  have  stated  very  shortly 
some  of  the  improvements  which  you  think  are  needed 
in  the  Poor  Law.  First,  I  see  you  would  lilce  the  local 
qualifications  of  guardians  to  be  done  a-\vay  with,  so  that 
experienced  workers  from  any  part  of  London  could 
be  eligible  for  election  on  any  board.  Does  your  experience 
show  you  that  that  amendment  of  the  law  would  place 
at  the  disposal  of  Metropolitan  boards  of  guardians 
persons  of  capDcity  who  ara  resident  outside  the  area 
which  they  would  be  called  upon  to  administer  ?— I 
think  it  might.  Certainly  at  present  we  do  not  get 
experienced  workers.  Even  on  our  board  we  get  very 
few  who  have  really  worked  among  the  poor  before  they 
came  on  the  board,  and  I  consider  that  should  be  a  neces- 
sary qualification.  I  think  people  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  life  of  the  poor  before  th§y  come  on  to  boards 
of  guardians. 

15409.  Would  there  be  no  local  jealousy  through 
outsiders  coming  in  ? — I  think  it  is  so  little  cared  about, 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  local  jealousy  to  signify. 
The  ratepayers  care  very  little  about  the  elections.  I 
do  not  propose  that  these  outsiders  should  not  be  elected, 
but  that  they  should  bs  able  to  be  jjut  up  for  election 
without  being  resident. 

15410.  That  they  should  be  qualified  for  election 
although  non-resident  ? — Yes.  I  think  we  might  get 
something  like  the  workers  they  get  on  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  who  come  from  a  distance  very 
often,  and  who  are  people  really  interested  in  the  work. 

15411.  E\en  if  they  were  unknown  to  the  locality,  the 
knowledge  and  experience  they  would  show  in  the'r 
speeches,  assuming  any  j.ublic  meetings  were  held,  would 
tend  to  counteract  any  jealousy,  I  take  it  ? — I  think  so,  and 
I  think  they  would  be  as  well  known  as  the  people  who  pu  t 
up  at  present,  because  sometimes  people  only  get  on 
through  a  nomination  paper  now. 

15412.  Then  your  experience  rather  leads  you  to 
think  that  those  who  undertake  the  duties  of  g  lardians 
ha-ve  not  had  sufficient  previous  training  ? — Decidedly  so. 

15413.  I  think  you  would  desire  that  more  power 
of  detention  should  be  given  to  the  guardians  in  the  case 
of  bad  parents  ?^ — I  should  like  that  certainly.  If  a  man 
constantly  leaves  his  family  on  the  rates,  the  State  should 
be  able  to  detain  him  in  a  labour  home  and  use  the  value 
of  his  work  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  Ids  children's 
upbringing.  Until  this  is  done,  boards  of  g  ^ardians  will 
always  be  loth  to  adopt  children.  I  think  our  prosant 
system  is  unsatisfactorj^.  I  have  brought  some  papers 
with  me  which  I  think  the  Commission  will  like  to  sec 
about  different  families  who  have  been  chargeable.  In 
some  cases  the  expenses  have  been  ver}'  great,  £1.38  15s., 
for  instance,  having  been  spent  o  r  one  faaiily.  In  that 
case  the  father  has  been  in  and  out  continuplly.  These 
men  never  get  a  sentence  that  does  much  good,  indeed 
I  think  the  present  practice  of  giving  only  a  month's 
imprisonment  does  har.n ;  at  any  rate,  it  does  not  S3em 
to  prevent  these  men  from  doing  the  same  thing  again. 
My  chief  reason  for  feeling  that  this  improvement  in  the  law 
is  needed,  is  not  so  much  because  of  the  parents  as  beca-jsj 
of  the  children.  I  think  until  the  parents  can  bo  in  some 
way  detained  and  made  to  laborr,  the  guardians,  as  I  have 
said,  will  always  be  loth  to  adopt  children.  What  I 
so  very  much  dislike  is  having  to  send  children  back 
to  the  care  of  these  parents  who  are  in  some  cases  so 
very  bad  ;  but  several  times  when  I  have  si'ggested 
adopting  them,  the  board  say.  Why  should  we  relieve 
a  man  of  his  responsibilities  and  let  him  live  loose  upon 
the  world  ?  I  think  if  it  were  known  that  the  man 
would  be  put  into  a  labour  home,  where  he  would  be 
kept  a  considerable  time  and  where  perhaps  he  might 
be  improved,  there  wculd  be  less  difficulty  about  keeping 
the  children  on  in  the  schools  and  practically  adopting 
them. 

15414.  There  are  other  clisses  where  perhaps  detention 
is  necessary.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  various 
witnesses  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  illegiti- 
mate children  born  in  workhouses  are  the  children  of  girls 


who  are  almost  feeble-minded  and  who  are  constantly    M  in  Alice 
going  in  and  out ;  is  that  your  experience  ? — Yes.  Qj.^y 

1.5415.  Would  you  advocate  that  there  should  be  - 
certain  powers  of  detention  over  these  girls  ? — Certainlj^  ^  '^^ 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be  done  in  the  workhouse ;  I 
think  there  should  be  some  kinder  place  for  them,  because 
they  are  practically  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  them  put  into  a  workhouse  all  their 
lives,  but  I  thinkthe  way  i  i  which  they  are  allowed  to  go  in 
and  out  again  at  the  present  time  is  most  unwise. 

15416.  Their  children  constitute  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  children  that  are  born  in  workhouses,  I 
understand  ? — I  have  not  gone  into  the  numbers. 

15417.  This  question  of  the  powers  of  detention  natu-  Proposed 
rally  leads  us  to  the  question  of  the  powers  of  removal,  power  to 
Do  you  find  in  your  experience  that  there  have  been  many  compulsorily 
cases  where  old  people  who  are  living  in  insanitary  and  re™oye 
filthy  dwellings  decline  to  come  into  the  house  ? — 1  do  not  ^j^g^^g^^f 
think  we  have  many  instances  now  of  insanitary  dwellings,  pa^^jpgrs  to 
think  that  in  Lambeth  we  have  our  sanitary  arrangements  ^\^^,  ^voik- 
put  in  very  good  order  now ;  certainly  in  the  last  ten  years  house, 
there  has  been  great  improvement.    No  doubt  they  live 

in  almost  starvation,  and  yet  refuse  to  come  in,  although 
the  outdoor  relief  is  not  enough  really  to  keep  them. 
When  we  find  they  are  living  in  thoroughly  filthy  sur- 
roundings, we  should  stop  the  relief  so  as  to  bring  them  in. 

15418.  Thon  you  are  in  favour  of  a  better  classifi- 
cation, so  that  the  very  deserving  aged  people  and  the 
infirm  younger  ones  should  be  treated  with  more  con- 
sideration and  allowed  more  liberty  ? — Yes. 

15419.  Are  the  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  js'eeds  and 
poor  law  guardians  for  Lambeth  sufficient  to  enable  a  pi  o visions  for 
satisfactory  classification  of  the  different  classes  ? — No,  classification 
I  do  not  think  they  are.    Our  buildings  are  built  in  the  old-  in  Lambeth, 
fashioned  way  with  very  large  wards,  and  I  do  not  think 

we  can  get  proper  classification  at  present  unless  we  have 
another  system,  either  of  classified  workhouses  or  of 
cottage  homes.  I  feel  the  need  of  classification  not  only 
for  the  old  people  (on  whose  behalf  it  is  generally  brought 
forward)  but  for  the  infirm  younger  ones.  I  think  it  is 
very  hard  upon  the  younger  persons  who  are  thoroughly 
infirm  to  be  kept  as  they  are  wit'i  rather  a  degraded  class. 
The  younger  infirm  people  do  not  get  the  liberties  that  the 
old  people  do,  and  they  have  really  nothing  to  brighten 
their  lives. 

15420.  The  infirm  people  you  are  thinking  of,  I  take  it, 
are  not  people  who  would  be  mentally  deficient  ? — No  ;  I 
am  thinking  more  of  the  physically  deficient,  the  half 
paralysed  or  blind  or  thoroughly  rheumatic,  as  many  of 
them  are,  who  are  unable  to  earn  their  living  outside. 

15421.  Are  you  able  to  keep  the  imbeciles  apart  from 
the  other  inmates  ? — We  send  them  on  to  the  asvlums  if 
they  are  bad  enough.  Of  course,  we  have  a  good  many 
among  the  very  old  p3op'e  who  are  chi'dis'i. 

15412.  W-iat  dj  yo.i  d j  with  the  epilep  ics  ? — We  senl 
them  to  the  epileptic  homes  a  great  deal.  We  do  not 
keep  bad  cases  of  epilepsy,  I  think,  at  all. 

15423.  Then  you  think  that  Poor  Law  institutions  Proposal  to 
should  be  made  more  self-supporting  and  that  more  work  niake  work- 
should  be  done  in  the  house  ? — Yes.  I  think  they  could  bouses  s;lf- 
be  made  more  self-supporting,  firstly,  by  the  work  of  the  supporting 


by  means  of 
pauper 


house,  such  as  carpentering,  painting,  repairs  generally, 
and  window-cleaning,  being  done  where  possible  by  the  fu,bjur. 
inmates  ;  and,  secondly,  by  each  metropolitan  workhouse 
having  land  elsewhere  on  which  the  inmates  may  be  em 
ployed  profitably  in  raising  vegetables  for  their  own- 
consumption.  I  very  much  wish  that  this  could  be  done, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done.  We  used  to  have  more 
work  done  by  the  inmates  in  the  way  of  painting  than  we 
have  done  now.  The  workhouses  themselves  are  painted, 
by  the  inmates  now,  it  is  true  ;  but  our  infirmary  wards 
used  to  be  painted  at  one  time  by  them  more  than  they 
are  now.  We  seem  to  be  getting  into  the  way  of  always 
having  paid  labour.  My  ilea  is  that  the  institutions  are 
too  grand  altogether,  and  I  wish  they  could  be  smaller 
and  simpler  and  more  in  the  country,  because  I  think 
you  will  find  that  more  of  this  wor'.c  is  done  by  the  inmates 
of  country  workhouse.?. 
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15424.  Then  you  say  in  your  precis  that  guardians 
should  be  discouraged  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
from  building  and  furnishing  their  instiiuiions  in  such  a 
very  costly  manner  ? — Yes. 

15425.  You  express  the  opinion  clearly  that  you  think 
these  institutions  are  too  costly  furnished,  and  I  assume 
that  the  elevation  and  building  is,  in  your  judgment, 
sometimes  of  a  too  pret«ntious  character  ? — I  think  so  ; 
the  window-cleanfiig.for  instance,  can  hardly  be  done  in  the 
enormous  buildings  that  we  have.  I  suppose  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  for  an  old  man  to  go  up  and  do  that  work  ; 
and  yet  window-cleaning  ought  to  be  a  practice  that  could 
be  very  well  done  by  the  inmates. 

15426.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  cost  of  these  buildings  ? 
One  witness  I  think  stated  that  though  it  was  difficult  to 
set  a  London  board  of  guardians  in  motion  as  regards 
building  institutions,  when  they  were  once  set  in  motion 
they  were  very  difficult  to  stop  ? — I  think  so  too,  but  I 
think  also  that  it  is  the  Local  Government  Board  which 
always  forces  them  on  ;  at  any  rate,  that  is  my  experience. 

15427.  Does  that  apply  to  workhouses  as  well  as  to 
infirmaries  ? — I  think  so.  If  ever  one  suggests  any 
simpler  form  of  building,  we  are  always  told  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  not  allow  it. 

15428.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Who  tells  you  that  ?— 
I  think  the  chairman  and  the  clerk  principally.  We  have 
just  spent  £54,940  in  building  a  nurses'  home,  a  relief 
station  and  a  board  room. 

15429.  {Chairman.)  How  many  nurses  do  you  think 
that  home  would  accommodate  ? — Ninety  I  think  it  is 
made  for. 

15430.  That  was  an  addition  to  the  infirmary  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes.  Then  we  have  spent  £1,600  in  furnishing 
them. 

15431.  That  is  taking  all  the  three  buildings  ? — Yes. 
I  think  the  buildings  are  built  in  an  unsuitable  way  very 
often,  and  I  have  said  that  again  and  again  at  our  board. 
At  the  nurses'  home,  for  instance,  every  little  door  all 
over  the  house,  for  cupboards  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
has  brass  handles  and  brass  finger  plates,  and  the  matron 
said  to  me  she  would  have  to  keep  an  additional  servant 
just  to  polish  up  those. 

15432.  So  that  you  think  a  simpler  class  of  building 
and  fitting  would  be  adequate  ? — I  think  so.  It  always 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  nobody's  object  to  save  money  under 
the  Poor  Law.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  could  be  made 
anyone's  object. 

15433.  And  then  so  little  interest  is  taken  in  the 
Poor  Law  proceedings  by  the  ordinary  elector  ? — Very 
little  interest  is  taken  in  them  by  the  electors,  I  think. 

15434.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  the  fact  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  expenditure  is  thrown  on  the 
Metropolitan  Con  mon  Poor  Fund  at  all  tends  to  en- 
courage this  extrava jance  ? — I  think  it  does  a  httle. 
Our  guardians  say,  if  it  is  to  come  out  of  the  Common 
Poor  Fund — at  least  they  rather  imply  this — it  does  not 
matter  so  much. 

15435.  Is  this  tendency  to  handsome  and  costly  fitted 
buildings  on  the  increase  ? — It  seems  to  me  so  during  the 
time  I  have  been  on  the  board. 

15436.  Were  you  a  guardian  when  the  Act  of  1894, 
which  abolished  the  old  qualification  of  guardians,  was 
passed  ? — I  was  on  the  board  before  that. 

15437.  Have  you  noticed  whether  there  has  been  much 
change  since  then  ?  Is  the  type  of  guardian  now  elected 
more  or  less  extravagant,  do  you  think  ? — Very  much 
the  same,  I  think. 

15438.  They  are  all  moving  in  accordance  with  what 
is  rather  the  tendency  of  the  times  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  We 
enlarged  our  board,  and  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  an 
advantage  to  us  ;  we  put  on  thirty  members  instead  of 
twenty.  I  think  it  is  better  to  have  twenty  who  care 
about  it ;  we  get  a  good  many  now  who  do  not  care  about 

15439.  Did  you  find  that  twenty  was  a  sufiicient  num- 
ber out  of  which  to  form  your  committees  ? — I  think  so, 
but  I  know  that  others  differ  from  me,  amongst  others 
Mr.  Briant.  I  think  it  makes  the  time  really  longer, 
because  you  get  people  who  have  not  been  on  a  committee 
coming  and  "  negativing  "  all  that  has  been  done,  and  it 
has  to  go  back  again  and  again.    I  think  a  smaller 
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number  would  manage  better.  We  sometimes  get  people 
on  at  vacancies  who  are  only  on  through  nomination 
papers,  but  who  are  sometimes  not  of  the  right  kind  ;  we 
cannot  fill  all  the  thirty  places  with  good  people  always. 

15440.  Do  you  think  the  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility is  greater  when  the  number  is  smaller  ? — I  do 
think  so. 

15441.  And  that  the  work  is  quite  as  effectively  done  ? 
—Yes. 

15442.  You  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  schools,  I  think,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  but  not  so 
much  to  the  schools  as  to  the  infirmary.  I  am  on  the 
schools  committee,  but  I  am  not  able  to  attend  the 
schools  committee  so  regularly  now  as  I  used. 

15443.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  regards  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  forms  of  training  Poor  Law  chil- 
dren, for  instance,  in  big  schools  and  in  scattered  homes  ? 
— No,  I  have  not  seen  the  scattered  homes,  and  I  have 
not  seen  very  much  of  the  boarded-out  children. 

15444.  Most  of  the  children  of  Lambeth  are  in  large 
schools,  I  believe  ? — Yes  ;  our  schools  at  Norwood  are 
barrack  schools,  at  least  they  have  Very  large  dormi- 
tories and  that  kind  of  thing. 

15445.  Have  the  results  been  satisfactory,  do  you 
know,  as  regards  the  children  not  coming  back  to  the 
poor  law  afterwards  ? — I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  compares  with  other  unions,  but  a  great  many  of  our 
children  turn  out  very  well,  I  know. 

15446.  Have  the  board  of  guardians  experienced  any 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  employment 
for  the  boys  ? — No,  I  think  not.  We  send  them  to 
various  things,  some  into  army  bands  and  some  are 
apprenticed  to  trades,  but  there  are  not  very  many 
apprenticed  now,  I  believe. 

15447.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  girls  are  more 
easily  placed  than  the  boys,  as  so  many  of  them  go  to 
domestic  service  ? — They  almost  all  go  out  to  service. 
We  are  now  trying  to  send  some  of  our  boys  to  farms 
in  the  country,  which  I  think  is  a  good  move. 

15448.  I  dare  say  you  heard  the  evidence  that  was 
given  by  Mr.  Briant  with  regard  to  what  I  will  call 
the  centralisation  of  medical  relief  in  Lambeth  ? — I 
could  not  hear  all  that  you  were  saying,  but  I  know 
a  little  about  the  new  system. 

15449.  Do  you  approve  of  the  change  that  has  been  Lambeth 
made  ? — -I  do  not  think  we  can  tell  yet.    I  am  a  little  systt  m  of 
doubtful  myself,  but  I  have  not  taken  any  part  either  medical 
against  or  for  it.    Mr.  Briant  has  gone  very  much  into  relief  and 
the  subject.    My  feeding  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  have  53 anger  of 
more  indoor  officials  under  us.     These  under- doctors  now  numibers  of 
live  in  the  house,  and  I  am  a  little  doubtful  how  it  will  officials, 
answer,  but  I  know  Mr.  Briant  is  very  hopeful. 

15450.  You  look  with  some  little  alarm  on  the  in- 
crease in  official  establishments  ? — Yes,  I  am  always 
on  the  watch  for  that.  I  think  some  check  should  be 
put  on  the  cost  of  officialism.  Expenditure  in  this  direc- 
tion is  steadily  rising  at  present,  and  on  our  board  it  has 
risen  £7,000  per  annum  during  the  last  ten  years. 

15451.  Referring  again  to  the  centralisation  of  medical 
relief,  would  you  prefer  to  use,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
services  of  people  who  are  partially  employed  elsewhere  ? 
— Yes.  I  felt  more  inclined  that  way,  but  I  see  there 
are  some  advantages  in  the  new  scheme. 

15452.  Is  there  any  other  point  not  contained  in  your 
precis  which  you  would  like  to  bring  before  us  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  there  is. 

15453.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  spoke  of  a  man  who  might  P.oposed 
constantly  leave  his  family  on  the  rates,  that  is,  who  powers  of 
might  go  out  of  the  house  himself  while  his  family  re-  •^j^g''t^°^"" 
mained  in.    He  cannot  do  that  unless  the  guardians  and\dor)tioii 
choose  that  he  shall,  can  he  ? — It  was  more  cases  of  their 
desertion  that  I  was  thinking  of.    If  a  man  deserts  his  children  by 
children  he  gets,  say,  a  month's  imprisonment.    I  have  Guardians. 

a  case  here  of  a  man  twenty -five  years  old  who  has  been 
into  the  house,  who  was  allowed  out  by  the  board  and 
then  became  chargeable  again  ;  then  there  was  a  warrant 
for  desertion  in  1901,  and  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  three  months.  Then  there  was  another  warrant  for 
neglecting  to  maintain  again  in  June,  and  he  was  arrested 
in  October.  That  is  how  it  goes  on  time  after  time.  They 
have  such  short  sentences. 
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15454.  That  is  to  say,  he  remains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood when  he  is  out  ? — Yes. 

15455.  And  is  within  reach  ?— Yes.  In  the  case  of 
that  man  who  is  twenty-five  years  old  whom  I  have 
just  referred  to,  his  children  have  been  chargeable  for  five 
years. 

15456.  Then  the  detention  that  you  speak  of  would 
be  mainly  intended  as  a  punishment  instead  of  imprison- 
ment ? — Yes. 

15457.  You  speak  of  his  work  defraying  the  cost  of 
his  children's  up-bringing,  but  I  suppose  it  is  likely  that 
his  work  would  not  defray  more  than  the  cost  of  his  own 
maintenance ;  in  fact,  it  would  not  defray  even  that  ? — 
Is  it  so  ? 

15458.  I  imagine  so,  and  I  ask  the  question  because 
I  caimot  suppose  there  would  be  much  hope  of  getting 
any  value  out  of  his  work  that  would  go  beyond  the 
cost  of  his  own  maintenance  ? — I  had  in  my  mind  the 
Belgian  labour  homes.  It  is  said  that  the  man's  keep 
there  is  estimated  at  38.  4d.  a  week,  and  I  should  think 
that  if  a  man  was  really  fit  to  work  his  value  would  be 
more  than  that. 

15459.  At  any  rate,  your  view  partly  is  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  punishment  which  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  adopt 
than  imprisonment  ? — Yes.  I  say  the  present  system 
does  not  do  him  any  good  at  all,  and  prevents  the  guar- 
dians from  adopting  the  children.    That  is  my  idea. 

•oposal  to  15460.  You  have  told  us  that  in  your  opinion  Poor 
lake  Law  institutions  should  be  made  more  self-supporting. 

Drkhouses  We  have  been  told  by  several  witnesses  that  actually 
If -support-  ^ijg  number  of  those  who  are  fit  to  do  carpentering,  paint- 
y  by  means  -^^g^  general  repairs  is  so  very  few  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration is  careful  it  will  be  bound  to  employ  outside 
help  ;  it  is  not  so  at  Lambeth  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 

15461.  Have  you  people  in  the  house  who  can  do  all 
these  things  ? — I  think  we  have  in  our  second  workhouse, 
where  we  have  the  more  able-bodied. 
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15462.  (Chairman.)  As  regards  girls  who  come  for 
the  first  time  for  maternity  relief,  would  you  wish  to 
provide  for  them  apart  from  the  other  women  in  the 
same  condition  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  should  certainly 
wish  to  do  so,  but  we  have  not  the  accommodation. 

15463.  It  has  been  suggested,  I  think,  that  that  class 
of  cases  might  be  sent  to  some  central  institution  ? — 
I  should  think  that  would  be  better.  At  the  Kensington 
workhouse  they  teU  me  that  no  girl  coming  in  for  the 
first  time  is  put  with  the  others.  I  spoke  of  that  to  our 
matron,  but  she  said  she  could  not  manage  it,  as  she  had 
not  the  room. 

15464.  As  regards  these  girls  afterwards,  are  there  any 
efficient  charitable  agencies  in  Lambeth  to  look  after 
them  or  take  care  of  them  ? — We  have  a  very  good  Lam- 
beth Girls'  Aid  Society,  which  is  managed  by  the  Dowager 
Lady  Shrewsbury.  She  has  a  good  committee  who 
help  her.  They  mostly  get  the  girls  into  homes  and  see 
about  putting  out  the  babies  if  the  girls  will  agree  to 
that.  We  have  a  ladies  committee  to  see  them  first  before 
the  confinement,  and  Lady  Shrawsbiiry's  committee  takes 
them  up  after. 

15465.  And  so  far  do  you  think  that  the  assistance 
which  is  given  is  efficient  ? — -Yes,  I  think  so.  It  has 
worked  very  weU  for  years. 

15466.  This  ladies'  committee  works,  I  suppose,  in 
co-operation  with  the  guardians  ? — Ye^,,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Board,  as  a  whol  >,  but  the  lady  guardians  have 
a  special  committee  for  this  work. 

15467.  Have  they  special  charge  of  these  girls  ? — Yes. 

15468.  {Mr.  BerUham.)  With  regard  to  classification, 
is  there  any  classification  of  the  indoor  poor  attempted 
in  the  Lambeth  workhouses  ? — No,  there  is  not.  We  have 
one  sitting-room  which  we  call  the  drawing  room,  where 
about  sixteen  old  ladies,  I  think,  sit. 

15469.  How  are  they  selected  ? — The  matron  selects 
them,  but  I  really  do  not  think  you  can  call  it  classi- 
fication. They  are  not  so  deserving,  I  think,  sometimes 
as  some  who  are  sitting  down  in  the  needle-room,  but 
sometimes  the  old  women  prefer  the  needle-room. 

15470.  I  suppose  you  know  that  orders  have  been 
issued  from  time  to  time,  or  that  letters  have  been  sent 
to  the  guardians  recommending  that  classification  should 
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be  made? — I  know,  and  Me  are  new  building  a  Lcne  Misx  Ahlee 
for  the  old  women  at  Ncrwocd,  and  we  hcpe  to  c'o  a     M.  Guy. 

little  more  there.    I  th  ink  that  will  le  cairic d  on  in  an  

easier  way,  and  the  people  will  le  given  a  little  more      May  19C6. 
liberty,  but  we-have  not  really  Ihought  cut  any  rules  fcr 
that  yet. 

15471.  I  was  thinking  more  particularly  of  those  who 
are  inside  the  workhouse  itself — of  those  who  want  to 
sit  apart  from  the  rest,  who  are  a  better  class  people 
upon  the  whole,  and  should  not  be  compelled  to  sit  and 
mix  along  with  the  worst  class  of  inmates ;  is  there  any- 
thing done  in  the  shape  of  having  separate  wards  for  them 
inside  the  workhouse  ? — We  have  not  any  wards  we  can 
use  for  them,  I  am  afraid.  They  certainly  do  all  sit  to- 
gether in  long  rows. 

15472.  Your  object  in  mentioning  this  subject  was 
because  you  think  more  faciUties  should  be  provided 
for  classification  ? — I  think  it  is  the  great  want  of  the 
Poor  Law  that  there  should  be  more  classification. 

15473.  Does  not  a  great  deal  of  it  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  guardians  themselves  ? — I  think  we  all  desire  it, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  manage  with  the  enormously 
large  wards  that  we  have.  My  idea  is  that  a  system 
of  classified  workhouses  might  perhaps  be  better. 

15474.  That  is,   classification  by  institutions  ? — Yea.  jjggj  fyj- 
We  might  have  an  old  people's  home  more  hke  an  alms-  classification 
house,  and  the  old  people,  who  should  be  the  most  re-  of  paupers  by 
spectable  old  people  of  the  place,  might  have  liberty  institutions, 
to  go  out  constantly  and  have  friends  in. 

15475.  Would  you  select  a  class  of  that  kind  on  a 
character  test,  based  on  their  mode  of  life  prior  to  their 
becoming  chargeable  ? — Yes,  I  meant  that  it  should  be 
chiefly  based  on  their  mode  of  life  prior  to  their  becoming 
chargeable. 

15476.  And  not  as  a  reward  for  conduct  after  being 
admitted  ? — No.  I  think  it  is  when  they  are  admitted 
that  they  should  be  taken  into  the  better  building. 
We  try  to  give  out-rehef  to  the  best  of  the  old  people 
in  order  to  keep  them  outside. 

15477.  You  do  not  mean  in  cases  which  would  be 
better  dealt  with  inside,  do  you  ? — No,  I  mean  if  they 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  keep  their  rooms 
clean  we  prefer  to  give  them  outdoor  rehef  and  keep 
them  in  their  own  homes  rather  than  to  bring  them  in. 
But  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  the  alms- 
houses for  old  people,  because  I  think  they  could  be 
better  kept  there. 

15478.  {Professor  Smart.)  Is  there  any  truth  in  what  Participation 
I  sometimes  hear,  that  guardians  are  elected  on  a  political  of  political 
ticket  ?— Constantly.  associations 

in  Poor  Law 

15479.  Really    pohtical  ? — I    think    very    much    so.  elections. 
The  political  associations  run  the  guardians. 

15480.  If  it  would  not  be  impertinent,  might  I  ask 
on  what  particular  pohtical  ticket  you  got  in  ? — The 
Liberal  Association.  I  do  not  like  it  myself,  but  if 
I  had  refused  I  should  have  had  to  run  against  my  own 
friends,  because  the  Conservative  Association  was  running 
its  own  members,  and  the  Liberal  Association  was  running 
its  own  members,  and  if  I  had  wished  to  stand  separately 
I  should  have  had  to  run  against  people  who  n  I  wished  to 
get  in. 

15481.  You  really  do  these  things  in  England  stiU  ? — 
Yes,  and  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  there  is  any  interest 
excited  in  the  guardians'  election,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
We  had  at  one  time  a  Ratepayers'  Association,  but  it 
did  not  hve  long.  I  think  it  was  a  good  thing  while 
it  did  hve. 

15482.  This  is  rather  a  revelation  to  me.  I  suppose 
the  majority  of  your  board  are  Liberals  just  now  ? — 
I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  the  pohtical  views  of  the 
majority.  I  have  not  reckoned.  We  are  very  well 
divided,  and  a  sUght  majority  may  be  Liberal,  I  think. 

15483.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  put  out 
a  programme  declaring  your  political  views  ?— Only 
as  regards  the  poor  law,  not  as  regards  other  subjects. 
We  are  called  "  Progressives,"  and  we  go  in  for  the 
progressive  way  of  deahng  with  the  Poor  Law,  but  we 
are  not  asked  our  views  on  other  subjects. 

15484.  Then  it  is  not  pohtical  at  all  ? — It  is  the  Liberal 
and  Radical  Association  that  runs  us. 
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Miss  Alice  15485.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Is  it  not  true  to  say  that  that 
M.  Grey,     political   organisation   supplies   the    machinery  ? — Yes, 

  that  is  what  it  is. 

28  May^Oe.      js^gg^  jg  practically  impossible  to  work  an 

election  in  London  with  any  other  machinery,  because 
no  other  machinery  exists  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  what 
it  is  really. 

15487.  {Miss  Hill.)  But  still  you  would  not  find  the 
Conservative  machinery  available  for  a  Liberal,  nor  the 
Liberal  machinery  available  for  a  Conservative  ? — I  do 
not  know  how  that  is ;  I  think  it  would  have  to  be 
a  ve  y  wide-minded  organisation  to  do  that. 

15488.  Have  ladies  a  chance  of  getting  in  in  any 
other  way  ? — I  was  run  by  the  Ratepayers'  Association, 
which  really  was  a  Conservative  association.  I  had 
been  on  the  board  some  years  and  they  Uked  my  work. 

15489.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Now  you  are  run  by  the 
Liberals  ? — Yes. 

15490.  {Professor  Smart.)  Do  you  sit  together  quite 
amicably  ? — Yes. 

The  power  to     15491.  You  have  spoken  in  favour  of  doing  away 
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with  the  local  quaUfication  of  guardians ;  I  suppose 
you  can  co-opt  guardians,  can  you  not  ? — Yes,  we  have 
the  power  of  co-opting  still,  I  think.  We  co-opt  one, 
I  fancy,  but  the  clerk  could  speak  to  that. 

15492.  I  suppose  you  would  have  a  majority  of  the 
board  against  any  proposals  to  co-opt  outsiders  ? — I 
know  it  is  considered  a  retrograde  movement.  At 
present  we  rather  co-opt  those  who  liave  failed  at  the 
polls. 

15493.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Those  who  have  failed  at  the 
polls  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  we  did  last  year. 

15494.  {Professor  Smart.)  What  do  you  mean  by  a 
labour  home — do  you  mean  a  home  as  distinguished 
from  a  colony  ? — I  have  been  reading  about  the  foreign 
labour  homes,  and  I  thought  something  of  that  kind 
was  very  much  wanted  in  England  with  compulsory 
powers  of  detention  in  a  place  where  a  man  would  get 
some  education,  as  it  were. 

15495.  You  were  not  thinking  of  our  own  labour 
homes  ? — No,  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  labour  colonies 
which  give  work  to  the  unemployed. 

Cost  of  15496.  Of  course    you  are    aware  that    it  is  very 

maintenance  questionable  whether  a  man  in  a  labour  colony  ever 
makes  his  own  wage  ? — Yes,  but  I  was  thinking  more  of 
the  Belgian  labour  home  at  Merxplas,  where  they  take 
in  all  kinds  of  men  who  wish  to  live  on  the  rates,  and 
make  them  work.  I  was  also  thinking  of  the  German 
labour  homes. 
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15497.  In  regard  to  your  next  subject,  that  is,  setting 
the  inmates  to  work,  do  you  not  do  that  now  as  much 
as  you  can  ? — We  set  them  to  painting  in  the  workhouse 
a  good  deal. 

15498.  And  you  set  them  to  scrubbing,  of  course  ? — 
Yes. 

15499.  And  to  window-cleaning  where  you  can  ? — We 
can  give  them  very  little  of  that,  I  think,  although  we 
used  to  have  all  the  window-cleaning  done  by  them  in 
the  infirmary. 

15500.  Do  you  find  the  inmates  are  fit  to  do  carpenter- 
ing work,  for  example  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  a  carpenter's 
shop,  and  a  good  deal  of  carpentering  is  done. 

15501.  Your  general  proposal  is,  I  should  say,  im- 
I>ofsible  ;  for  example,  what  would  you  give  me  to  do  as 
a  f  auper  that  1  could  do — lecture  to  the  inmates  ? — I 
d  )  not  know  what  you  are  capable  of. 

15502.  You  do  know  what  most  of  the  paupers  are  not 
capable  of  ? — Yes. 

15503.  And  I  should  think  that  is  a  number  of  the 
Irades  you  have  spoken  of  ? — What  made  me  suggest 
this  was  that  I  find  some  workhouses  are  doing  so  very 
much  more  than  we  are.  I  think  the  Local  Government 
Board,  being  the  central  authority,  ought  to  try  to  make 
things  more  equal,  and  if  they  find  one  workhouse  can 
do  it  well  I  think  they  ought  to  suggest  to  the  others 
that  they  should  do  more  of  it. 

15504.  Is  it  not  the  principle  that  the  inmates  are  to  be 
set  to  work  as  much  as  possible  inside  ? — The  principle 
is  that  every  man  shall  be  put  to  his  own  trade,  but  you 


do  not  find  that  done  much,  I  think,  and  of  course  it  is 
very  difficult. 

15505.  But  the  principle  still  remains,  does  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

15506.  You  spoke  of  vegetable  farms  being  established 
out  of  the  metropolis  in  connection  with  the  work- 
houses ;  would  you  say  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
inmates  of  metropolitan  \^orkhouscs  that  such  under 
takings  could  be  carried  on  "  profitably  " — that  is  the 
expression  you  used,  I  think  ? — I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  for  the  men.  At  present  numbers  of  our  old  men 
sit  playing  games  half  the  day,  or  all  the  day  almost ; 
there  is  so  little  work  that  we  can  put  them  to. 

15507.  You  used  the  word  "  profitably  "  ? — I  visited  London  uaior 
the  farm  at  Mitcham  belonging  to  t'ne  Holbo'nguirdians  worklionsj 
the  other  daj',  and  the  master  there  told  me  that  they  farms  outside 
had  made  a  good  profit  on  the  farm.  London. 

15508.  You  speak  of  these  farms  being  in  connection 
with  the  London  workhouses  ;  that  would  mean,  would 
it  not,  that  you  would  require  to  take  the  paupers  out 
in  the  morning  and  bring  them  back  at  night  ? — No. 
The  Holborn  guardians  have  a  branch  workhouse  at 
Mitcham  where  they  carry  on  the  farm,  and  they  produce 
vegetables  for  that  establishment  and  raise  pigs  for  sale. 

15509.  You  have  spoken  of  the  metropolitan  work- 
houses having  land  elsewhere,  and  I  suppose  you  mean 
outside  of  London  ? — Yes. 

15510.  Then  the  paupers  would  require  to  be  con- 
veyed there  and  back  ? — I  should  not  convey  them 
backwards  and  forwards  every  day,  but  should  let  them 
live  at  a  branch  workhouse. 

15511.  I  think  all  our  experience  in  the  past  shows 
that  such  workhouse  farms  have  been  very  unprofitable  ? 
■ — Have  you  inquired  about  Mitcham  ? 

15512.  I  think  years  and  years  of  past  history  have 
shown  that  workhouses  have  given  it  up  on  that  account  ? 
— I  perhaps  do  not  know  enough  about  it. 

15513.  What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  the  cost  of  Dangers  of 

officialism  ;    do  you  mean  officers'  and  nurses'  salaries  increase  in 

generally  ? — I    mean     that    the  expen?e^   known    as  numbers  and 

"  e  stablishment  charges,"  and  chiefly  expenses  connected  , 
•iu    cc  ■  1  •  I.  othc  als 

with  official?,  are  going  up  very  much. 

15514.  Do  you  not  think  the  greater  the  organisation 
the  more  will  be  the  expense  of  the  organisation,  especially 
considering  that  you  have  the  double  aspect  always — the 
deterrent  aspect  and  the  remedial  aspect  ? — Yes. 

15515.  We  are  now  looking  at  the  Poor  Law  not  only 
as  a  deterrent  but  as  a  remedy,  and  then  there  is  its 
medical  aspect  as  well ;  all  these  things  mean  more  and 
more  expense,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

15516.  How  can  you  get  oflficialism  without  expense  ? — 
I  think  you  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  increased 
expenditure.  Our  infirmary,  for  instance,  has  improved 
immensely  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  costs  much 
more  than  it  did  formerly. 

15517.  You  put  £7,000  as  the  expenditure  on  officialism, 
as  if  there  was  some  peculiar  grievance  that  you  were 
aiming  at  there  ? — I  just  happened  to  take  the  expenses 
of  the  officials.  £7,000  represents  the  annual  increase  of 
expenditure. 

15518.  {Miss  Hill.)  Has  it  increased  ? — Yes. 

15519.  {Professor  Smart.)  It  is  really  not  officialism, 
but  it  is  the  cost  of  the  officials  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  salaries, 

rations,  emoluments  and  so  on  of  the  officers.    It  mean*  1 

partly  that  we  have  more  officers.    I  know  that  we  cannot  I 

avoid  a  good  deal  of  that.  We  have  more  clerks  for  this  call-  i 

over  work  that  Mr.  Briant  was  telling  you  about,  and  we 

have  more  nurses  in  the  infirmary.    At  the  same  time  I 

wish  that  we  could  in  some  way  lessen  the  cost.   Every  boy 

in  our  schools  costs  double  what  he  would  in  an  orphanage, 

yet  they  have  efficient  officers  in  orphanages.    I  cannot 

quite  make  out  why  the  Poor  Law  should  always  be  so  very  j 

much  more  expensive  than  private  organisations.  | 

15520.  Is  that  the  particular  thing  you  wished  to  call  I 
attention  to  when  you  used  the  word  "  officialism  "  ? —  I 
Yes,  and  it  was  more  to  call  attention  to  it  than  to  offer 

any  remedy  for  it  myself. 

15521.  I  suppose  you  share  the  opinion  of  your  board  Jdt^j-ei'ief^  °'j 
that  outdoor  relief  should  be  given  where  it  is  possible  and  a,„d  its 
where  circumstances  warrant  it  ? — Yes,  I  do.  difficul'ies.  i 
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15522.  On  any  particular  grounds  ?— I  dislike  indoor 
pauperism  more  than  outdoor  relief  in  some  respect?,  but  I 
think  that  outdoor  relief  should  be  very  well  managed.  I 
think  we  need  more  investigation  than  we  have,  and  I  should 
like  to  give  it  to  fewer  people  and  to  give  more  to  the  most 
deserving  cases.  The  work  is  so  great  that  we  have  to 
hurry  over  cases. 

15523.  Does  not  the  old  argument  remain,  that  so  long 
as  you  have  much  outdoor  relief  you  cannot  have  a 
proper  test  and  you  never  know  whether  or  not  you  are 
working  in  the  dark  ? — Yes. 

15524.  I  think  most  of  your  evidence  goes  to  prove  that 
you  are  constantly  making  mistakes  as  to  the  information 
you  get  of  the  poor  people  ? — am  quite  sure  we  are.  ] 
think  our  districts  are  far  too  large  to  begin  with. 

15525.  The  workhouse  of  course  supplies  a  self-acting 
test  of  destitution  ? — Yes,  it  does,  but  I  think  it  is  more 
degrading  for  people  to  be  brought  in  to  be  herded  with  all 
these  crowds  inside.  I  should  dislike  to  see  that  form  of 
relief  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

15526.  The  earlier  Commissioners  were  quite  as  strong 
on  classification  as  you  are,  so  that  the  herding  of  largo 
numbers  together  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  idea 
of  poor  law  administration,  is  it  ? — No.  If  we  had  the 
sort  of  almshouses  I  should  live  to  see  for  the  very  de- 
serving I  should  not  mind  bringing  them  in  so  much.  I 
was  speaking  more  of  things  as  they  are  at  present. 

Effect  of  15527.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  After  a  board  of  guardians  ha3 

'election  of     been  elected,  after,  that  is  to  say,  an  election,  and  the 
iJuardians  on  members  meet  in  the  board-room,  do  you  find  that  the 
lines  on  which  they  have  been  elected  make  much  differ- 
ence ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  if  the  right  men  are  there. 

15528.  Do  you  find  as  time  goes  on  that  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  makes  them  forget  all  their  other  differences  ?  — 
I  do  not  think  the  political  differences  have  any  effect  if 
they  are  the  right  men. 

15529.  It  does  not  really  make  much  difference  what 
principles  they  are  elected  on  ? — Not  a  bit. 

15530.  You  feel  that  ?— Yes. 
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15531.  With  regard  to  the  plan  you  proposed  of  classify- 
ing, have  you  ever  thought  of  any  plan  by  which  you  could 
distinguish  people  ? — I  think  you  have  to  take  every  case 
on  its  own  merits,  do  you  not  ? 

15532.  Do  you  think  the  more  you  see  of  the  world 
the  more  you  see  the  difficulty  of  classifying  people  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts  ? — I  see  great  differences  in  the  old 
people. 

15533.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ? — There  are  some 
very  nice  old  people  sitting  by  the  side  of  dreadful  ones  who 
use  very  bad  language  and  are  disagreeable  in  their  habits 
altogether. 

15534.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  Lambeth  and  its 
poor  outside  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

15535.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  the  Poor  Law 
and  the  charitable  agencies  cover  the  ground  fairly  well  ? 
— Do  you  mean  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  poverty  ? 

15536.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  distress  and  much 
suffering  which  goes  unnoticed  and  unknown  ? — Yes,  I 
think  there  is  in  the  poorer  parts. 

15537.  Which  the  present  agencies  do  not  touch  ? — 
I  have  not  worked  so  much  the  last  few  years,  but  when  I 
was  working  I  came  upon  a  great  many  cases  of  destitution 
and  of  very  poor  people. 

15538.  Uncomplaining  and  unreported  ? — Yes,  but,  of 
course,  the  relief  is  always  increasing. 

15539.  Do  you  think  that  the  agencies  now  act  more 
together  than  they  did,  or  do  you  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  overlapping  ? — I  do  not  think  they  act  together 
much  in  any  organisation. 

15540.  Do  you  find  people  receiving  relief  from  more 
than  one  source  at  a  time  ? — You  do  in  a  church  parish, 
that  has  not  communicated  with  its  neighbours.  I  think 
the  clergy,  where  they  have  relief  committees,  do  it 
better. 

15541.  Is  that  spreading  ? — I  think  it  is  spreading. 

15542.  Do  you  look  forward  to  a  time  when  such  com- 
mittees will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  grotmd  ? — I  should 
hope  so.  I  should  think  things  are  being  done  much  more 
systematically  now  than  they  were. 
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15543.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  which  would 
hasten  on  that  result  ? — No,  I  have  not  thought  of  that. 
That  is  outside  the  Poor  Law,  and  I  did  not  think  of  any 
suggestions  to  bring  before  this  Commission  about  it. 

15544.  There  is  no  development  of  the  Poor  Law 
system  that  you  can  think  of  which  would  cover  the 
ground  better,  is  there  ? — For  those  not  receiving  relief 
in  any  way  do  you  mean  ? 

15545.  For  the  kind  of  cases  you  mention  which  are  un- 
noticed and  which  escape  observation  ? — No.  I  do  not 
want  to  bring  more  people  under  the  Poor  Law  than  I  can 
help. 

15546.  [Dr.  Dowaes.)  Have  you  visited  the  Belgian 
colonies  ? — -No,  I  have  not.  I  was  taking  Mr.  Carhle's 
article  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century."  I  think  his  article 
was  very  interesting  and  that  it  seemel  to  suggest  things 
that  we  had  not  got  in  our  Poor  Law  here. 

15547.  You  speak  of  the  rise  of  expenditure  on  your 
board  ;  have  the  guardians  taken  any  action  to  revise  or 
reduce  that  expenditure  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  they  believe  it  cannot  be  helped. 

15548.  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  they  have  been 
pressed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  reduce  their 
staffs  ? — Do  you  mean  when  we  sent  in  the  other  day  ? 

15549.  Quite  recently  ? — I  know  that  at  one  Committee 
we  had  a  great  many  alterations  in  the  salaries,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  just  rejected  that — at 
least  they  have  asked  us  to  revise  it. 

15550.  Were  you  in  the  room  when  I  mentioned  the  cost 
of  your  nurses'  rations  to  Mr.  Briant  ? — Yes,  but  I  did  not 
hear  what  you  said. 

15551.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  comes  to  about  13s.  3d  per 
head  per  week  ? — I  know  the  cost  is  enormous. 

15552.  Has  any  action  been  taken  with  regard  to  that  ? 
— I  am  afraid  not. 

15553.  Was  it  news  to  you  to  hear  that  it  was  so  high  ? 
— No,  because  it  is  down  in  aU  our  printed  accounts.  But 
the  oflScers  of  the  workhouse  cost  more. 

15554.  Have  you  brought  it  before  the  guardians  ? — 
I  have  constantly  spoken  about  these  questions,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  have  brought  the  cost  of  the  nurses  before 
them. 

15555.  Is  that  not  a  tangible  point  that  you  could 
possibly  bring  before  your  board  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
But,  you  see,  we  have  more  work  to  do  each  week  than  we 
can  do,  so  we  do  not  always  bring  in  things  that  are 
outside  the  actual  work  of  the  day. 

15556.  Do  you  think  the  guardians  are  overworked  ? — 
Yes,  I  do.  When  the  salaries  came  up  the  other  day  I 
spoke  against  enlarging  them,  but  I  think  I  was  the  only 
guardian  who  did  so.  I  think  they  are  rather  an 
extravagant  lot  altogether. 

15557.  But  you  are  one  of  them  ? — Yes,  but  one  cannot 
do  much  amongst  thirty. 

15558.  Still,  I  hope  you  do  what  you  can  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  always  make  myself  a  nuisance  about  economy. 
The  officials  of  the  workhousa  cost  14s.  9Jd.  a  week  for 
provisions. 

15559.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  think  you  suggest  that  a  Lack  of 
good  many  guardians  go  on  who  do  not  very  much  care  experience 
about  the  work  ;  what  would  you  say  was  their  induce-  in  persons 
ment  to  go  on  the  board  in  that  case  ? — I  do  not  know  what  elected  as 
jj.  jg  Guardiana. 

15560.  Do  they  not  show  an  interest  in  it  after  they  get 
on  the  board  ?— Sometimes  they  do,  but  my  point  is  that 
many  of  them  have  had  no  previous  experience  of  work 
amongst  the  poor,  and  I  should  hke  to  get  a  type  of 
guardians  who  had  worked  among  the  poor  before.  Our 
best  guardians  always  have  done  that,  I  think. 

15561.  Do  any  of  them  study  the  history  of  the  Poor 
Law  at  all,  do  you  think  ;  do  they  know  anything  about 
it  ?■ — Not  many  of  them.  I  do  not  know  how  much  they 
study. 

15562.  I  gather  you  think  that  the  guardians  now  Small  propor- 
elected  do  not  really  represent  the  people  in  any  sense  tion  of  voters 
of  the  word,  because  so  few  ratepayers  vote  ? — Not  many,  voting  at 
and  those  who  get  the  highest  number  of  votes  get  a  very  l^oor  Law 
small  number  compared  with  what  the  voting  ought  to  ^  '''"^ 

be.    Some  get  hardly  any  votes,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
or  sixty. 
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15563.  I  believe  you  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
women  in  Lambsth  quite  outside  the  Poor  Law ;  have 
you  formed  much  opinion  about  their  wage-earning  powers 
and  whether  or  not  they  are  affected  by  Poor  Law  relief  ? 
— I  found  a  good  many  cases  of  women  who  I  considered 
were  bjing  sweated  at  their  trade  to  whom  we  were 
giving  out-reUef.  Years  ago  we  went  into  that  question 
a  great  deal  in  respect  of  the  tailoring.  I  visited  a  good 
many  of  our  out-reUef  women,  and  I  found  that  they 
were  doing  sweated  work  for  tailoring  shops,  and  that  the 
guardians  at  that  time  were  actually  buying  clothes 
from  the  shops  that  gave  them  this  work.  So  with 
one  hand  we  were  giving  relief  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
were  buying  clothes  that  were  made  at  these  sweating 
prices.  I  brought  that  before  the  board,  and  I  got  leave 
to  have  some  of  the  work  done  by  private  means  the 
next  year.  I  got  ladies  in  each  parish  to  give  out  so 
many  shirts  to  the  workers,  and  we  paid  the  women 
exactly  double  what  the  contractor  had  given  them, 
and  we  only  paid  about  a  halfpenny  more,  for  each  shirt. 
But  since  that  we  have  taken  to  doing  our  own  work  at 
the  workhouse,  so  we  have  discarded  that  plan.  The 
work  which  used  to  be  given  out  to  the  contractors  we 
now  do  almost  entirely  at  our  able-bodied  workhouse. 

15564.  Do  all  guardians  make  any  attempt  when  they 
have  to  deal  with  women  working  in  these  sweated  in- 
dustries to  find  them  other  work  or  to  get  them  to  go  to 
other  work  ? — We  always  say  to  them,  "  Cannot  you 
find  other  work?  We  question  them  as  much  as  we 
can,  but  I  am  afraid  we  could  not  undertake  to  find  them 
the  work.  We  have  several  of  these  cases  ;  only  the 
other  day  there  were  cases  of  collar  work  and  tailoring 
work  turnmg  up  again. 

15565.  I  suppose  the  women  know  that  if  they  do  get 
better  work  they  would  not  also  get  the  out-relief  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  do  ;  I  do  not  know,  however. 

15566.  One  condition  of  their  having  out-relief  is  that 
they  shall  not  be  earning  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves, 
is  it  not  ? — The  condition  of  their  receiving  out-relief  is 
that  they  are  earning  sufficient  to  pay  their  rent. 

15567.  But  not  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves 
entirely  ? — No ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  give 
up  better  paid  work  for  the  sake  of  getting  out-relief. 

15568.  There  is  no  inducement,  however,  to  them  to 
go  to  the  better  paid  work  so  long  as  the  difference  is 
made  up  by  the  out-reUef  ? — No ;  there  is  that  to  be 
said. 

15569.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  old  men  and  old 
women  on  out-relief ;  do  you  think  they  are  getting 
adequate  relief  ?• — No,  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  in  all 
cases  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  how  much  they 
have. 

15570.  Does  that  rule  you  speak  of  that  they  must  be 
getting  enough  to  pay  their  rent  apply  to  the  aged  as  well 
as  to  the  others  ? — Yes. 

15571.  Would  you  not  agree  with  me  that  they  too 
frequently  rather  overstate  their  earnings  than  under- 
state them,  if  they  fear  that  they  are  going  to  the  work- 
house ? — 1  have  not  found  that.  I  think  they  some- 
times go  the  other  way  about  and  understate  them, 
thinliing  we  shall  give  more  relief,  whereas  sometimes 
it  cuts  them  oS  from  out-relief,  because  we  feel  it  is  no 
good  giving  them  out-relief. 

15572.  I  should  have  thought  that  would  have  been 
known  by  now  ? — We  find  very  often  it  is  not. 

15573.  {Mr.  Loch.)  I  take  it  that  what  you  are  aiming 
at  really  is  a  simpler  administration  altogether — simpler 
and  therefore  cheaper — which  would  do  the  work  which 
you  are  now  undertaking  in  a  more  friendly  and  less 
official  manner  ? — Yes,  that  was  my  meaning.  I  think 
the  whole  thing  is  becoming  too  large  and  systematised, 
somehow. 

15574.  With  a  view  to  that,  you  refer  to  the  expense  in 
schools  ;  would  it  be  possible  to  use  charitable  institutions 
more,  of  course  under  the  condition  that  charitable 
institutions  should  be  inspected  ? — Yes. 

15575.  That  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
finance,  would  it  not,  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
child  in  an  institution  being  much  less  than  it  is  now  in  a 
poor  law  school  ? — It  would  make  a  great  difference. 

15576.  And  possibly  you  might  get  some  of  the  other 
elements  to  bear,  which  you  now  rather  miss  ? — I  think 
SO;  I  have  a  great  belief  in  voluntary  work  myself. 


15577.  If  the  poor  law,  as  it  were,  laid  itself  open  to 
help  in  that  way,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  aged,  for  whom  you  said  almshouses  would  be 
better,  on  the  same  plan  ? — I  should  have  thought  it 
might,  if  you  could  get  communities  of  good  women  to  take 
it  up. 

15578.  Do  you  know  whether  any  offer  is  ever  made  to 
them  on  the  part  of  the  poor  law  authorities  to  co-operate 
in  such  a  way  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  ever  made  to  them. 

15579.  And  it  has  never  been  seriously  discussed  by 
them,  has  it  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

15580.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  have  a  simpler  and  less 
expensive  method,practically  we  have  hardly  made  any  rea  l 
endeavour  to  have  it  adopted  in  connection  with  the  Poor 
Law  ? — That  is  so.  I  thought  that  might  be  one  thing 
perhaps  that  your  Commission  would  bring  forward. 
Some  of  the  Pv^oman  Catholic  old  people  are  received  into 
homes  by  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  many  of  the  others  should  not  be. 

15581.  With  regard  to  the  board  of  guardians  itself, 
you  have  made  one  proposal,  namely,  that  outsiders  should 
be  nominated.  Do  you  think  that  a  board  might  be 
formed  which  would  be,  by  co-optation  or  in  some  other 
way,  representative  of  local  bodies,  so  that  instead  of  a 
secretary  attending,  as  has  been  described,  at  a  Committee 
with  the  view  of  doing  any  kind  of  work  that  might  arise 
from  the  voluntary  side,  the  members  of  the  charity 
committee  themselves  should  attend  to  see  whether  a  case 
could  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  by  an  allowance,  and 
so  on  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand. 

15582.  By  co-opting  persons  on  the  board  who  would  be 
interested  in  charitable  matters  outside,  and  so  bringing 
a  new  element  into  the  board — do  you  think  the  work  of 
the  board  would  be  simplified,  and  that  what  you  desire 
would  be  carried  out  better  ? — I  dare  say  it  would.  The 
more  voluntary  work  we  get  on  to  it  the  better,  I  think. 
We  have,  for  instance,  our  ladies'  committee  for  our  girls, 
and  we  have  on  it  an  outside  worker  who  helps  us  a  great 
deal. 

15583.  In  that  way  you  would  get  voluntary  work  co- 
operating all  along  the  line,  and  so  more  or  less  taking  the 
burthen  off  the  rates  and  off  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

15584.  Is  the  feeling  of  the  guardians  very  strong,  do 
you  think,  against  voluntary  work  as  a  kind  of  inter- 
ference with  their  business  ? — I  do  not  know.  They  feel 
a  good  deal  against  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  I 
think. 

15585.  That  is  due,  I  suppose,  to  many  causes — partly 
because  they  have  referred  cases  to  the  society  which  have 
not  been  reheved  as  they  wished,  is  that  so  ? — ^I  think  it  is 
partly  that.  Constantly,  if  one  or  other  has  said  ;  Would 
not  this  be  a  good  case  to  refer  ?  they  say,  But  why  should 
we  refer  it ;  it  has  come  to  us  and  we  ought  to  deal  with  it  ? 

15586.  That  is  what  I  mean  exactly ;  therefore, 
practically  there  is  generally  speaking  no  openness  of  mind 
towards  adopting  a  larger  or  simpler  method  ? — No.  I 
am  afraid  unless  you  co-opt  a  good  many  members  they 
would  not  have  any  influence,  as  they  would  be  in  such  a 
small  minority. 

15587.  From  your  point  of  view,  is  it  not  true  to  say 
that  that  is  the  main  issue  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
the  poor  law  would  in  your  view  fail  unless  you  brought 
these  other  elements  into  close  contact  with  it  ? — It  fails, 
unless  you  can  get  a  better  class  of  people  to  take  up  the 
work  of  the  guardians,  I  think  ;  I  do  not  mean  so  much  by 
co-opting,  as  by  real  election.  I  wish  you  could  get  people 
who  had  thought  over  poor  law  questions  and  social 
economics  to  join  in  the  work. 

15588.  Even  if  you  did  that,  you  would  not  have  any 
outlet  for  the  co-operating  element,  without  the  kind  of 
institution  you  have  referred  to,  would  you  ? — No. 

15589.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  How  far  are  the  elections 
contested  in  Lambeth  ;  are  there  generally  speaking  more 
candidates  than  there  are  seats  to  be  filled  ? — No,  it  is  the 
other  way  about. 

15590.  Therefore  there  are  no  contests  ? — In  a  few 
wards  there  are  no  contests.  There  generally  are  con- 
tests, but  they  are  very  poor  ones,  I  think. 

15591.  I  suppose  the  wards  are  the  same,  are  they 
not,  for  the  borough  council  elections  and  also  for  the 
board  of  guardians'  elections  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

15592.  Have  you  ever  compared  the  number  of  votes 
given  in  a  borough  council  election  with  those  given  at 
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a  guardians'  election  ? — I  have  not  actually  compared 
the  numbers,  but  I  think  there  is  much  more  interest 
taken  in  a  borough  council  election. 

15593.  I  think  you  said  with  regard  to  the  system 
which  has  been  tried  recently  in  respect  of  medical  re- 

niedic'al"relief  1^^^  Lambeth,  that  you  have  some  little  doubt  about 
on  numbsr     it,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  ? 

Was  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  was  my  doubt ;  but  I  think 
we  must  wait  to  see  the  working  of  it. 

15594.  What  is  quite  the  increase  in  the  num,ber  of 
officers  ?  There  is  an  increase,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
the  number  of  indoor  officers  ? — Yes. 

15595.  But  is  that  not  balanced  by  a  diminution  in 
the  number  of  outdoor  officers  ? — What  I  meant  was 
that  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  an  outdoor  officer 
we  paid  him  so  much  a  case,  and  then  his  object  was  to 
work  pretty  hard  to  make  his  own  living  ;  but  once  we 
mike  them  indoor  officers,  and  they  have  everything 
provided,  and  their  salaries  secured,  then,  unless  a  man 
is  really  a  good  man,  he  may  not  be  very  energetic. 

15596.  Were  your  outdoor  officers  getting  so  much  a 
case,  or  were  they  getting  fixed  salaries  ? — I  think  it  was 
so  much  a  case. 

15597.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  I  think  it  was  a  salary  ? — Per- 
haps I  am  confusing  it  with  vaccination. 

15598.  (Sir  Samuel  Frovis.)  It  is  usually  a  salary  ? — 
Perhaps  it  was  so  here. 


15599.  The  difficulty  of  payment  by  case  is  to   know    ifiss  Alice 
what  to  pay  by  case,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.    I  think  it  must     M.  Grey. 

have  been  a  salary:    any  way,  they  were  harcl-workei   ■ — 

inen.  28  May ^906. 

15600.  (Chainnan.)  To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Election  of 
question  of  the  guardians  standing  on  a  political  platform,  guardians  on 
it  is  almost  impossible,  is  it  not,  for  anybody  who  is  not  political 
very  well-known  in  a  locality  to  stand  without  some  grounds  i.nd 
organisation  behind  him  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult,  ^'''^  ""^^^ 

I  think. 

15601.  Assuming  that  people  come  in  by  means  of 
a  political  organisation  and  then  do  their  work  well, 
subsequently  are  they  not  almost  independent  as  soon 
as  they  are  known  ;  and  do  they  not  then  get  re-elected, 
almost  regardless  of  their  political  opinions — if  they  are 
known  to  have  done  good  work  ? — I  think  they  are. 
Once  I  was  elected  in  two  wards  when  I  did  not  wish 
to  be,  because  I  had  happened  to  be  on  the  board  some 
time.  I  happened  to  be  abroad  then,  aad  was  not  in 
Lambeth  to  take  off  my  name,  which  somebody  else 
had  put  down.  The  ratepayers  very  soon  know  who 
works. 

15602.  Therefore  for  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  work,  that  is  an  easy  m3thol  of  getting  SDlected, 
namely,  standing  on  a  political  ticket  first ;  but  after- 
wards they  are  really  very  much  judged  by  what  they 
have  actually  done  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
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15603.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  clerk  for  some 
time  to  the  Lambeth  Board  of  Guardians  ? — For  nearly 
nine  years. 

15604.  You  have  made  certain  suggestions  to  the 
Commission  as  to  points  upon  which  you  think  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  London  might  be 

Test  Work-    improved.    I  will  take  you  through  the  various  points 
iouaes  for  the  you  suggest.    You  would  like  Test  Houses  to  be  esta- 
ible-bodied.    Wished  for  able-bodied  indoor  paupers  for  the  whole  of 
the  Metropolis  ? — That  is  so. 

15605.  So  that  you  wauld  be  able  to  apply  uniform 
treatment  and  uniform  methods  to  this  particular  class  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  to  adopt  means  which,  in  an  ordinary  work- 
house, are  not  available. 

15606.  You  rather  feel  the  lack  of  being  able  to  apply 
sufficiently  stringent  conditions  to  able-bodied  indoor 
paupers  at  present  ?— I  have  noticed  that  in  individual 
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15607.  As  regards  the  indoor  dietary  you  would  like 
to  have  that  the  same  in  all  metropolitan  parishes  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so.  It 
would  prevent  an  influx  of  paupers  to  the  places  where 
they  were  best  fed. 

15603.  That  would  be,  I  suppose,  subject  to  the 
medical  officer  being  able  to  order  any  speci  d  diet  for 


any  one  individual  if  necessary  ? — Undoubtedly.  I  would  Mr.  WilHrm 
not  suggest  thit  the  dietary  order  should  be  varied.  Thurnall. 

15609.  You  are  in  favour  of  epileptics  being  put  in  .^g  May  1900 

separate  institutions  ? — Yes.    At  the  present  time  we  "   ^  "  ' 

can  send  certain  classes  of  epileptics  to  colonies,  but  Proposed 
there  is  a  large  number  of  epileptics  in  the  workhouses  separate 
who  are  not,  perhaps,  bad  enough  for  a  separate  institu-  institutions 
tion,  as  it  at  present  exists,  but  those  cases  are  ^^vj  ^o'^ ^oor 'Ls.w 
distressing  to  the  ordinary  inmates.    We  had  in  Lambeth  Epileptics, 
workhouse  at  the  time  of  the  last  return  some  forty-two 
epileptics,  not  serious  cases,  but  cases  which  would  be 

far  better  away  from  the  ordinary  class  of  inmates. 

15610.  Are  these  epileptics  taken  in  as  paupers  and 
destitute,  or  do  they  come  to  the  board  of  guardians 
because  they  are  epileptics  ? — I  should  say  of  the  in- 
mates, as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  and  I  attend  what 
is  called  the  Call-over  Committee,  that  the  cases  I  am 
referring  to  come  in  as  destitute  persons,  and  not  as 
epileptics. 

15611.  Are  there  any  considerable  number  of  the 
epileptics  who  are  maintained  in  the  workhouse  by  their 
friends  or  relatives  ? — No.  There  may  be  one  or 
two,  but  very  few. 

15612.  You  suggest  this  change  simply  from  the  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view  ? — Have  you  ever  discussed 
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15613.  I  believe  the  practice,  certainly  in  one  case, 
has  shewn  that  separation  tends  to  diminish  the  number 
of  attacks  ? — -Separation  from  the  ordinary  inmates  ? 

15614.  Yes  ? — All  I  can  say  is  that  the  medical  officer 
has  informed  me  that  they  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
workhouse. 

15615.  What  do  you  suggest  for  this  class  ;  separate 
institutions  for  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes  ;  there  would  not  be  enough  in  any  one  work- 
house for  a  separate  institution  for  that  one  workhouse. 

15616.  As  regards  maternity  cases,  you  would  like  to 
deal  with  the  unmarried  women  so  that  they  should 
be  kept  quite  apart  from  women  of  bad  character  who 
come  in  for  maternity  treatment.  Have  you  had  com- 
plaints from  any  respectable  married  women  of  their 
being  placed  with  women  of  bad  character  ? — I  have  only 
dealt  with  unmarried  women,  not  with  married  women.  I 
am  not  concerned  with  them.  Perhaps  they  could  look 
after  themselves.  It  is  the  single  women  who  have  made 
a  mistake,  and  who  are  confined  with  their  first  child,  who 
can  gain  no  good  by  being  associated  with  the  hardened 
cases  in  the  workhouse,  and  who  would  be  far  better 
in  my  opinion,  treated,  away  from  the  Poor  Law. 

15617.  They  come,  perhaps,  in  contact  with  cases  of 
hardened  individuals,  and  the  contact  naturally  is  bad  ? 
— Yes.  There  were  fifty-eight  such  cases  last  year  in 
our  workhouse  out  of  a  total  of  180. 

15618.  Do  you  mean  fifty-eight  cases  of  first  children  ? — 
Yes. 

15619.  Then  you  think  more  power  should  be  given  to 
boards  of  guardians  to  detain  feeble-minded  persons  ? — 
Yes  ;  these  feeble-minded  girls  soon  fall ;  there  is  no 
power  to  detain  them  ;  they  go  out,  and  an  unscrupulous 
male  inmate  gets  hold  of  them  and  trouble  ensues. 

15620.  Would  any  considerable  portion  of  the  mothers 
of  those  fifty-eight  first  children  be  feeble-minded  ? — 
Not  a  considerable  portion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
feeble-minded  in  the  workhouse  are  not  many,  but  still, 
even  although  they  are  small  in  number,  they  require  a 
great  deal  of  looking  after.  I  have  myself  known  a  feeble- 
minded girl  come  into  the  workhouse  three  or  four  times 
to  give  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child. 

15621.  Does  the  child  become  a  charge  ? — The  child 
has  become  a  charge  or  gone  out  and  died. 

15622.  As  regards  the  children  of  the  "  ins  and  outs,"  you 
would  like  the  guardians  to  have  greater  power  of  adoption 
than  they  have  at  present  ? — Yes  ;  one  very  often  sees  a 
bright  child,  who  is  taken  in  and  out  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  times  in  a  quarter,  and  is  getting  very  little 
schooling.  It  is  true  we  give  some  schooling  to  these 
"  ins  and  outs  "  in  the  receiving  house,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  can  do  them  much  good,  because  they  are  taken 
in  and  out  so  often.  One  would  think  it  would  be  better 
if  they  were  detained  altogether  and  adopted  by  the 
guardians.  We  have  no  power  now  becarse  the  parents 
are  not  necessarily  bad. 

15623.  Do  you  mean  the  children  of  hawkers,  and 
that  class  of  person  ?■ — Yes  ;  the  father  and  the  mother 
are  in  the  workhouse  ;  and  every  time  they  are  discharged, 
or  take  their  discharge,  they  take  their  children  with 
them,  drag  them  about,  very  often  into  public  houses 
till  closing  time,  and  then  they  come  in  again. 

15624.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  same  day  ?— That  has  fre- 
quently been  the  case, 

15625.  {Chairman.)  As  regards  the  emigration  of 
children  you  would  like  the  establishment  of  two  institu- 
tions, one  a  preparation  school  for  the  children  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  a  receiving  home  or  school  in  Canada 
where  children  could  be  trained  prior  to  being  placed 
on  farms  ? — Yes. 

15626.  Those  would  be  general  establishments  to  which, 
I  assume,  the  boards  of  guardians  would  contribute  in 
proportion  as  they  sent  children.  Is  that  the  idea  ? — 
Yes,  if  the  child  is  to  emigrate,  it  may  just  as  well  be  pre- 
pared for  the  life  in  Canada  instead  of  being  taken  out  of 
our  schools  and  sent  at  once  abroad.  It  is  true  with 
regard  to  Dr.  Barnardo's  homes  they  are  sent  there  first, 


but  that  is  for  a  period  ot  i-wo  months.  I  think  Mr. 
Briant  said  six  months,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  it  is  two 
months.  It  cannot  be  long  enough  to  give  them  any 
technical  preparation  for  the  life  they  will  lead  in  Canada  ; 
and  when  they  get  to  Caneida  my  opinion  is  that  they 
should  be  in  a  home  there,  not  simply  a  receiving  house 
as  it  is  now,  where  they  could  be  prepared  also  for  the 
farm  hfe. 

15627.  Were  you  in  Canada  at  all  ? — No. 

15628.  Do  you  yourself  use  Dr.  Barnardo's  homes  j^.,^^ 
prior  to  placing  the  child  abroad  ? — We  did,  but  then  gunervision 
we  changed  to  the  Church  of  England  Waifs  and  Strays,  gj^^j  control 
and  after  that  to  Miss  Macpherson's.  under 

15629.  None  of  these  systems  give  you  quite  the  super-  g'^g^g^^^Qj 
vision  which  you  would  like  to  have  ? — No,  not  quite,  g^iifratintr 
We  should  like  to  have  it  more  under  our  own  or  Imperial  poor  Law" 
control.    We  have  no  power  over  these  agencies.  children. 

15630.  When  you  transfer  a  child  to  them  do  you  poor  Law 
legally  cease  to  be  responsible  for  the  child  ? — No,  while  children  in 
they  are  at  Dr.  Barnardo's  homes  they  are  paid  for  by  Barnardo's 
the  guardians— for  the  two  months.  Homes 

preparatory 

15631.  You  would  have  power  of  supervision  and  in-  to  emigra-' 
spection  there.    When  they  are  emigrated  I  suppose  tion. 
your  powers  cease,  you  lose  contact  with  them  ? — Our 

actual  power  ceases  but  there  is  a  semi-control,  that  is 
to  say,  we  might  be  called  upon  to  bring  a  child  back. 
It  is  not  exactly  control,  but  the  Local  Government 
Board,  for  instance,  make  certain  suggestions  to  the 
guardians.  They  say,  "  We  suggest  in  this  case  another 
home  should  be  found  for  the  child,"  and  then  we  have 
to  ask  the  agency  to  do  so.  but  we  have  no  direct  control 
over  the  child. 

15632.  So  that  the  position  really  is  this  :  you  have 
certain  responsibility  which,  under  existing  machinery, 
you  feel  you  cannot  adequately  discharge  ? — There  is  a 
semi-responsibiUty  which  I  should  Uke  to  see  made  a 
more  direct  responsibility. 

15633.  Then  you  would  like  to  try  and  establish 
greater  uniformity  in  the  granting  of  outdoor  relief 
in  the  metropolis.  What  should  you  say  was  the 
cause  of  the  want  of  uniformity  ?  Would  it  be,  do 
you  think,  due  to  the  different  ideas  of  the  relieving 
officers,  or  would  it  be  the  different  policies  of  the  boards 
of  guardians,  or  would  both  contribute  ? — It  is  a  very 
difficult  subject.  With  regard  to  the  guardians,  they 
are  very  often — may  I  say  it  ? — inexperienced  in  granting 
reUef.  A  new  guardian  is  necessarily  inexperienced. 
The  present  method  of  forming  relief  committees  is  not 
good,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  taken  haphazard ;  the  guard- 
dians  sit  down  and  take  the  relief  book.    I  think  it  would 

be  better  if  there  were  a  permanent  relief  committee  in  Need  for 
each  parish.    There  are  such  committees  I  think  in  most  permanent 
parishes  for  the  indoor  poor,  called  the  "  house  com-  Belief 
mittee "    or    the    "  workhouse   committee."    I    would  Committee, 
rather  see  some  such  committee  to  deal  with  the  outdoor 
poor ;  you  would  secure  then  a  certain  amount  of  uni- 
formity instead  of  being  subject  to  the  caprice  of  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  individual  guardians  in  the  granting  of  relief 

15634.  How  are  the  out  relief  committees  formed  ? 
Are  they  taken  by  rota,  or  in  what  way  ? — Such  guardians 
as  may  be  in  attendance  at  the  time. 

15635.  Is  the  indoor  relief  committee   a  permanent 
committee  ? — It  is  a  permanent  committee, 

15636.  If  the  members  are  once  elected  on  it  they 
remain  ? — They  remain  on  it  for  the  year. 

15637.  That   works   well  ? — That   works    very  well 
indeed. 

15638.  Has  there  been  any  disposition  after  an  election 
for  the  new  guardians  to  try  and  displace  the  old  guardians 
who  were  on  the  indoor  relief  Committee  ? — No,  the 
position  is  not  exactly  fought  for ;  the  work  is  very  dry 
and  perhaps  uninteresting. 

15639.  The  contention  really  is  not  -so  much  with 
respect  to  indoor  relief  as  outdoor  relief  ? — Nothing  like. 

15640.  If  there  was  a  change  of  policy  in  the  board 
or  there  was  a  considerable  influx  of  fresh  guardians, 
they  would  be  disposed,  would  they  not,  to  try  and 
upset  the  standing  committee  on  outdoor  relief  ? — There 
is  no  standing  committee. 
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1564L  Assuming  your  idea  was  carried  out,  I  mean  ? — 
The  same  thing  might  apply  tD  the  indoor,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  occur.  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  it  would  with  the  outdoor.  If  it  did  it  might  be  for 
a  very  good  reason. 

15642.  Would  you  elaborate  a  little  more  what  would 
be  your  idea  of  a  standing  or  permanent  Committee  ? — • 
This  was  forced  upon  my  mind  lately ;  we  have  had 
what  we  call  a  revision  com  nittee  for  the  outdoor  poor, 
that  is  to  say,  they  revise  every  case  receiving  outdoor 
relief.  It  is  an  enormous  work,  and  is  done  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  board,  but  it  has  silted  dovra  to  certain 
members  coming.  The  result  is  we  have  a  continuity 
of  practice  with  regard  to  each  district;  the  same 
members  practically  taking  each  district.  It  works  very 
well.  We  have  some  sort  of  uniformity.  Of  course 
the"e  cann  t  be  any  actual  uniformity  in  the  granting 
of  outdoor  relief.  Each  case  must  be  considered  on  its 
merits.  It  has  worked  very  well  and  we  get  a  certain 
amount  of  revision  on  the  same  lines  in  each  district, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  committee  such  as  that  was 
far  better  than  a  haphazard  committee  formed  of  the 
guardians  who  happen  to  be  present  at  the  moment. 

15643.  I  suppose  the  desire  to  serve  on  the  out-relief 
committees  is  greater  than  on  other  committees  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.    That  is  not  my  experience. 

15644.  You  doubt  if  the  present  remuneration  is 
sufficent  to  get  the  class  of  persons  you  desire  as  relieving 
officers.  Is  that  so  ? — I  would  prefer  that  they  should 
receive  greater  remuneration  than  they  do  at  present, 
but  not  for  the  same  class  of  officer.  In  dealing  with  the 
out-relief  subject,  what  has  struck  me  is  that  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  gather  round  them  men  and  women 
who  are  much  better  able  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
outdoor  relief  than  the  ordinary  relieving  officer,  especially 
the  young  relieving  officer,  and  it  occurred  to  me  if  they 
can  gather  such  people  why  cannot  we  ? 

15645.  Is  the  inducement  higher  pay? — No,  but  I 
take  it  that  the  higher  the  pay  the  more  chance  one  would 
have  of  getting  the  better  article. 

15646.  Do  you  ever  have  relieving  officers  on  proba- 
tion ? — No.  Once  or  twice  we  have  had  an  assistant 
relieving  officer  who  was  ultimately  appointed  relieving 
officer,  but  we  do  not  take  them  on  probation. 

15647.  Sometimes  relieving  officers  are  appointed  of 
whose  practical  ability  and  force  of  character  the  guardians 
have  no  previous  knowledge  ? — That  is  so. 

15648.  Those  are  the  qualities  that  tell  really  more  than 
any  power  of  passing  an  examination  on  paper  ? — I 
should  deprecate  that,  because  the  student  might  pass 
a  first  class  examination  but  he  might  have  no  power  of 
inquiry  into  cases. 

15649.  Relieving  officers  do  not  transfer  their  services 
much  from  one  union  to  another,  do  they  ? — Now  and 
then  they  come  from  a  small  district  in  the  country  but  not 
in  London  ;  the  salary  is  the  same  all  through  the  metro- 
polis. 

15650.  The  uniformity  of  salary  prevents  that  ? — Yes. 

15651.  The  guardians  have  the  power  of  giving  gratui- 
ties out  of  the  rates,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

15652.  Is  that  done  to  any  considerable  extent  ? — 
No,  not  as  regards  our  officers. 

15653.  And  assent  in  each  case  would  have  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

15654.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  uniformity  of 
dietary,  would  that  be  limited  to  the  materials  used,  or  be 
extended  also  to  the  methods  of  preparation  ? — I  meant  by 
dietary  the  actual  food  as  given  to  the  inmates. 

15655.  But  the  materials,  apart  from  the  cookery  ? — 
That  would  necessarily  follow— the  materials  would  be 
the  same. 

15656.  With  regard  to  the  attractiveness  of  any  diet, 
is  not  the  cookery  more  important  than  the  materials 
used  even  ?— I  should  say  possibly  the  attractiveness 
would  be  where  more  meat  was  given. 

15657.  You  do  not  think  that  the  methods  of  prepara- 
tion in  the' cookery  make  the  food  more  palatable? — 
Undoubtedly  they  do,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  h, 
great  inducement. 

15658.  In  fact,  you  could  hardly  extend  uniformity  to 
that,  could  you  ?— It  would  be  impossible,  I  should  think. 


15659.  With  regard  to  that  point,  you  would  wish  the  Mr.  William 
materials  given  being  the  same,  that  the  preparation  of  the  Thurmdl. 
cookery  should  be  as  good  and  attractive  as  possible,  " 
would  you  not  ?— Yes,  that  is  as  laid  down  by  the  Order      -^ay  1906. 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  now.    That  seems  (o 

answer  very  well. 

15660.  Does  the  Order  regulate  the  cookery? — It 
regulates  the  quantity,  not  the  actual  cookery,  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  gas  cookery  or  fire  cookery. 

15661.  I  mean  the  methods.  I  am  not  a  cook,  but  one 
knows  there  is  a  great  difference  ? — The  recipes  are  laid 
down  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

15662.  {3{r8.  Webb.)  1  see  you  recommend  that  the  Proposed 
epileptics,  the  maternity  cases  of  unmarried  women,  and  j'^gt^^yjiQ^g 
feeble-minded  children  should  all  be  dealt  with  in  separate 
institutions,  as  well  as  the  able-bodied  indoor  paupers,  compulsory 
Are  there  any  other  classes  you  would  put  in  separate  notification 
institutions  ?    Take,  for  instance,  phthisis  ;   would  you  of  phthisis 
deal  with  that  in  separate  institutions  upon  the  open-  and  measles- 
air  treatment  ?    In  Bradford  they  have  a  separate  institu- 
tion with  open  air  treatment ;  would  you  advocate  that  ? 

— Certainly  I  would,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  phthisical 
cases  we  get  them  so  late  that  they  are  incurable,  as  a  rule, 
when  they  come  to  us. 

15663.  Would  you  favour  medical  men  being  obliged  to 
notify  phthisis,  as  they  are  infectious  disaases  ? — I  can  only 
siy  my  board  would  not  support  an  application  to  co- 
operate in  that  respect.  They  said  there  were  so  many 
stages  of  phthisis  that  they  did  not  feel  prepared  to 
advocate  notification  in  every  case. 

15664.  It  was  actually  brought  before  them  ? — It  was 
brought  before  the  board. 

15665.  As  regards  measles  and  whooping  cough,  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  having  those  compulsorily  notified 
and  dealt  with  as  infectious  diseases  ? — I  should  prefer 
them  notified  myself,  because  I  think  the  more  notification 
there  is  the  better  it  must  be  for  general  health. 

15666.  That  means  a  multiplication  of  pauper  institu- 
tions ? — I  did  not  say  separate  institutions  for  measles 
and  whooping  cough. 

15667.  I  was  using  notification  as  the  preliminary  to 
treating  them  in  institutions  ? — Of  course  these  are 
medical  points  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  deal 
with. 

15668.  It  has  to  do  with  workhouse  management  ? — 
With  regard  to  measles,  I  think  they  could  be  treated 
at  home  without  coming  into  the  workhouse  or  infirmary 
especially  for  them. 

15669.  With  regard  to  feeble-minded  persons,  do  you  Pi'oposcd 
anticipate  that  if  you  had  power  to  detain  you  would  detention  of 


feeble- 
mi  ided 


detain  a  feeble-minded  woman  all  her  life,  or  what  sort  of 
detention  would  it  be  ? — I  feel  it  would  be  necessary.  ^om->n 
Very  often  they  are  subject  to  outbursts  of  temper  for 
which  they  are  punished  sometimes,  and  I  suppose  it  must 
necessarily  be  so  in  a  general  institution,  but  I  feel  they 
could  be  better  treated  in  a  separate  institution  where 
these  outbursts,  for  which  they  are  really  not  responsible^ 
could  be  properly  treated,  not  by  punishment. 

15670.  You  would  treat  them  as  permanently  insane 
in  a  mild  way  ? — Yes. 

15671.  You  would  detain  them  so  to  speak  for  th& 
term  of  their  natural  life  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
injurious  to  the  community  ? — And  for  their  o^vn  beneSt. 
"  Injurious  to  the  community "  is  perhaps  rather  a 
too  strong  term  to  use. 

15672.  You  do  not  propose  to  do  that  v.-ith  men,  so 
it  must  be  because  they  have  children  and  are  thus 
iajurious  to  the  community  ? — In  that  respect  they  are 
injurious  to  the  community. 

15673.  What  reason  is  there  then  for  detaining  a 
feeble-minded  woman  who  has  children  rather  than  a 
feeble-minded  man  ? — They  do  not  assimilate  with  the 
ordinary  inmates.  They  get  teased,  for  one  thing,  and 
they  get  worse. 

15674.  I  want  to  hold  to  the  point  of  detention,  not 
merely  segregation ;  you  might  segregate  them  in  a 
separate  institution  and  yet  not  have  power  of  detention. 
That  would  get  over  the  difficulty  of  teasing.  I  under- 
stand you  advocate  that  after  a  certain  number  of  in- 
stances of  misbehaviour  they  should  be  detained  practi- 
cally for  good  ?• — I  think  they  are  better  in  an  i  nstitution 
than  they  would  be  out-ide. 
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15675.  Would  not  you  apply  that  to  other  people, 
to  some  other  of  the  unmarried  women  who  were  vicious  ? 
Why  should  you  apply  it  only  to  the  feeble-minded  ?— 
Because  they  are  feeble-minded,  and  for  that  reason  only. 
By  the  others  I  understand  you  to  mean  those  who  are 
fallen  women, 

15676.  Yes.  But  supposing  it  is  recurrent,  why  should 
not  you  detain  them  ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  having 
children  they  are  undesirable  to  the  community,  which 
is  the  only  point,  I  understand,  which  is  operative  really 
in  the  case  of  feeble-minded  women  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  on  the  same  level.  A  feeble-minded  person 
has  something  wrong  with  the  intellect  and  for  that  reason 
I  suggest  should  be  detained. 

15677.  Has  not  the  vicious  person  something  wrong 
with  the  intellect  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that. 

15678.  But  they  have  children  which  are  undesirable 
for  the  community  ? — Yes,  but  everybody  in  that  class 
is  not  necessarily  feeble-minded  nor  could  they  be  de- 
scribed as  having  something  wrong  with  the  intellect,  I 
take  it.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  phase  of  the  question 
and  should  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  they  should  be 
detained  permanently. 

15679.  With  regard  to  the  sort  of  "  in  and  out "  men 
•who  are  a  trouble  to  the  -workhouse,  would  you  prefer 
powers  of  detention  beyond  those  which  you  have  now  ?— 
With  regard  to  men  ? 

15680.  Yes.  A  man  who  goes  in  and  out  and  is 
always  coming  back  on  your  hands  ? — No. 

15681.  You  would  not  prefer  powers  of  detention  ? — 
No.  I  do  not  see  much  object  in  detaining  him,  and 
there  is  an  object  in  detaining  the  child.  The  child  has 
to  be  trained  for  a  future  life. 

15682.  You  do  not  think  that  the  power  of  detention 
would  be  a  deterrent  to  the  "  ins-and-outs,"  using  that 
term  exclusively  for  the  adult  males  ?  I  mean  the  adult 
male  who  comes  in  just  for  a  time,  and  then  goes  out  and 
has  a  debauch  of  drink.  You  would  not  wish  to  detain 
him  ? — It  does  in  such  case?  act  as  a  deterrent.  Sometimes 
we  let  a  person  out  on  leave,  as  we  call  it,  and  so  far  as  our 
inquiries  go  we  find  he  is  idling  his  time  away,  he  is  not 
looking  for  work,  he  has  gone  back  to  his  old  haunts  and 
has  enjoyed  himself  in  his  own  way.  He  is  allowed  out, 
we  will  say,  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  and  then  he  comes 
before  the  committee  again.  They  inquire  into  the 
way  he  has  spent  his  time,  and  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  it  they  detain  him  there  and  then,  and  they  do  not 
like  that. 

15683.  You  are  not  in  favour,  as  a  great  many  people 
are,  of  extending  those  powers  of  detention  ? — No,  the 
cost  to  the  community  of  keeping  an  able-bodied  man  for 
years,  or  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  I  do  not  think  should  be 
borne  by  the  ratepayers. 

15684.  You  do  not  think  if  you  did  that  to  one  or  two 
you  would  deter  others  from  coming  on  your  hands  ? 
— 1  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  modified  form  in  which 
we  use  that  power  of  detention  now  is  sufficient. 

15685.  You  do  not  think  there  is  reallj^  any  great  evil 
in  the  amount  of  adult  male  "  ins  and  outs  "  ? — No,  there 
is  not.    I  do  not  think  so,  speaking  for  my  own  parish. 

15686.  With  regard  to  the  relieving  officers,  would  you 
be  in  favour  of  an  examination  somewhat  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  sanitary  inspector's  examination,  only  ap- 
pertaining to  Poor  Law  subjects  ?• — No,  I  should  not,  be- 
cause there  may  be  a  reason  for  a  sanitary  inspector's 
examination.  There  are  certain  technical  things,  the 
wiping  of  joints,  connections  with  drains,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know,  but  an 
examination  as  you  suggest  would  not  prove  a  man  to  be 
a  good  relieving  officer. 

15687.  Are  not  there  technical  points  with  regard  to 
Poor  Law  ? — There  are  technical  points  whicli  any  man 
of  ordinary  intelligence  would  very  soon  pick  up.  It 
's  a  minor  consideration,  to  my  mind. 

15688.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  your  suggestion 
for  dealmg  with  children  who  are  emigrated  to  Canada,  I 
think  at  the  present  time  the  Poor  Law  children  are  not 
regarded  in  any  different  way  to  other  children  who  are 
emigrated  to  Canada  ? — They  are  not. 

15689.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  a 
receiving  home  there  might  be  the  means  of  separating, 


as  it  were.  Poor  Law  children  from  those  that  are  emigrated 
bj'  other  societies,  and  thus  forming  a  kind  of  workhouse 
centre  in  Canada,  which  would  mean  ultimately  that 
those  children  who  are  boarded  out  from  there  would 
be  looked  upon  as  Poor  Law  children  ? — That  I  cannot 
answer  definitely,  but  the  question  was  raised  at  a  con- 
ference on  the  subject  we  had  some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  we  were  told  that  was  not  likely  to  occur  in 
consequence  of  the  great  demand  there  is  for  children  in 
Canada. 

15690.  Is  this  scheme  what  is  known  as  Mrs.  Close's 
suggestion  ? — No,  I  do  not  advocate  it  to  the  extent 
which  Mrs.  Close  does.  Mrs.  Clo.se  advocates  sending 
children  from  two  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

16691.  And  keeping  them  there  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  boarded  out  ? — Yes.  I  cannot  go  to  the 
extent  which  Mrs.  Close  does. 

15692.  Still  it  would  be  a  Poor  Law  institution  for 
receiving  all  Poor  Law  children  and  forming  a  centre 
from  which  they  would  all  be  dealt  with  ? — It  would  be 
a  State  institution,  I  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  words  Poor  Law  in  the  matter. 

15693.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  avoided.  It  would 
come  to  be  known,  -would  it  not,  as  a  Poor  Law  institution, 
and  all  children  who  came  from  there  would  probably 
be  looked  upon  in  a  different  light  to  others  ? — I  can 
only  repeat  that  there  is  such  a  demand  for  children  in 
Canada  that  the  children  would  certainly  not  be  avoided. 

15694.  If  a  boy  who  came  from  the  Poor  Law  institu- 
tion turned  out  badly,  the  person  who  had  the  child 
would  say,  would  he  not,  "  I  will  not  have  another  from 
that  institution,  they  are  not  as  good  as  the  other  children ; 
I  will  try  Dr.  Barnardo's  or  some  other  institution  of 
the  kind  "  ?  The  fault  of  the  child  might  reflect  upon  the 
institution  and  thereby  cause  the  whole  of  that  institution 
to  be  looked  upon  in  an  objectionable  light  ? — That 
would  apply  to  every  institution.  A  person  might 
have  a  child  from  Dr.  Barnardo's  and  it  might  turn  out 
badly,  and  the  person  might  say,  "  I  will  have  no  more  of 
Dr.  Barnardo's  children." 

15695.  Dr.  Barnardo  takes  all  kinds  now  ? — Yes. 

15696.  And  deals  with  those  who  come  under  the  Poor 
Law  and  other  institutions,  and  those  who  get  the  children 
do  not  know  which  they  are,  they  only  know  that  the 
child  came  from  Dr.  Barnardo's  agency  ? — I  take  it  the 
person  would  know  from  the  child  itself. 

15697.  They  would  possibly  get  to  know  later  ? — 
Yes. 

15698.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  means  of  know- 
ing the  record  of  cases  that  are  receiving  outdoor  relief 
except  such  as  the  relieving  ofiicer  might  remember,  or 
by  a  search  through  the  books  to  get  the  past  record  of 
any  particular  person  ? — That  is  the  only  way. 

15699.  And  for  that  reason  you  advocate  the  case 
paper  system  for  outdoor  relief  ? — I  do. 

15700.  You  think  that  a  record  of  all  persons  who  are  in 
receipt  of  relief  is  absolutely  necessary  if  they  are  to  be 
dealt  with  properly :  a  continuous  record  of  some  kind  ? 
— Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  an  index  ? 

15701.  Either  in  the  form  of  an  index  or  case  papers> 
some  easy  reference  to  any  particular  person  so  as  to  be 
able  to  identify  the  particular  person  and  the  record  ? — 
Yes,  I  advocate  that  by  way  of  a  case  paper. 

15702.  You  think  that  would  help  in  the  better 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — It  would  help  much 
better.  What  may  be  found,  especially  in  regard  to  this 
revision  committee  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  that  the 
members  have  not  got  all  the  facts  before  them;  one 
would  have  to  search  previous  application  and  reports 
books,  which  is  a  cumbersome  process,  whereas  the  case 
paper  would  continually  be  growing,  with  all  the  data 
pinned  together. 

15703.  When  a  man  is  allowed  out  on  leave  from  the 
workhouse  is  any  money  given  to  him  ? — No. 

15704.  He  is  sent  out  without  anything  ? — Without 
any  money.  There  is  no  legal  power  to  grant  him  any 
money. 

15705.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  want  a  test  house  for 
the  Metropolis  ? — Yes. 

15706.  You  have  a  test  for  able-bodied  paupers  in 
Lambeth  ? — Yes 
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15707.  Why  do  you  wish  this  centralised  ? — Because 
the  test  does  not  seem  to  be  sufiBcient.  There  is  a  number 
of  able-bodied  who  cannot  for  various  reasons  be  put  upon 
the  mills.  That  is  the  only  test  we  have.  A  man 
may  be  able-bodied  but  with  some  slight  defect,  such  as 
heart  trouble,  or  rupture,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
we  have  really  no  means  of  testing  him  at  all  if  the  doctor 
will  not  certify  himself  as  fit,  whereas  in  a  test  house,  I 
presume  there  would  be  gradations. 

15708.  It  is  the  corn  mill  you  employ  wholly,  is  it  ?— 
Yes. 

15709.  Why  do  you  wish  the  dietary  to  be  the  same  all 
over  the  Metropolis  ?— To  put  it  in  another  way,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  uniform  in  the  Metropolis, 
where  the  conditions  in  each  parish  seem  to  me  to  be  about 
the  same. 

15710.  What  is  to  be  gained  by  making  it  uniform  ? — ■ 
There  would  be  no  gain  for  a  pauper  to  move  from  one 
district  to  another  in  the  hope  of  getting  anything  better. 

15711.  You  think  that  does  operate  ? — I  think  they 
ascertain  which  is  the  place  where  they  are  best  served. 

15712.  But  there  is  a  limitation,  is  there  not,  to  six 
possible  dietaries  ? — I  could  not  say  the  number,  but  the 
Dietary  Order  is  very  elastic  with  regard  to  the  diets. 

15713.  Do  you  find  that  paupers  think  that  one  dietary 
is  better  than  another  ?  Have  you  found  that  by  ex- 
perience ? — No  ;  it  has  been  suggested  to  mo  more  by  the 
masters  themselves  that  paupers  do  do  so. 

15714.  You  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made 
uniform  ? — I  see  no  reason  in  the  Metropolis  (I  do  not 
suggest  in  the  country)  why  it  should  not  be  made  uniform. 

15715.  Speaking  of  the  maternity  cases  of  unmarried 
women  in  workhouses,  we  have  it  from  one  witness  that 
75  per  cent,  of  such  maternity  cases  are  of  the  feeble- 
minded class.  That  is  not  your  experience  ? — No.  I 
myself  at  one  time  attended  the  committee  dealing  with 
these  women,  and  I  should  certainly  think  there  was  not 
anything  like  75  per  cent,  of  feeble-minded. 

15716.  You  mean  by  feeble-minded  what  an  expert 
in  lunacy  would  consider  feeble-minded  ? — I  do — some 
mental  defect. 

15717.  Possibly  this  witness  was  thinking  of  a  more 
elastic  definition  of  feeble-minded  ? — Possibly  it  might  be 
so,  that  is  to  say,  feeble-minded,  as  one  easily  led.  I  am 
not  dealing  with  that  class  at  all,  but  simply  with  those 
who  have  some  mental  defect. 

15718.  You  want  the  maternity  cases  of  all  unmarried 
women  to  be  dealt  with  apart  from  the  workhouse.  How  do 
you  think  they  should  be  dealt  with — by  private  charity  ? 
— Private  charity  may  not  be  able  to  do  all  that  is  re- 
quired, but  there  might  be  some  system  of  endowment  or 
subscription,  because  guardians  have  power  now  to 
subscribe  to  various  hospitals  and  institutions. 

15719.  You  mean,  apart  from  the  Poor  Law,  at  any 
rate  ? — I  should  prefer  it  apart  from  the  Poor  Liw. 

15720.  I  gather  that  you  think  that  the  maternity  cases 
of  prostitutes  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

15721.  Would  you  have  no  difficulty  in  defining,  as  a 
rule,  who  are  prostitutes  and  who  are  not  ? — Very  little 
difficulty.  We  have  a  good  system  of  lady  visitor  s  who 
visit  the  maternity  ward.  We  have  a  very  good  committee 
working  with  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  respect  of  them. 

15722.  If  you  put  all  other  cases  of  that  sort  outside 
the  workhouse  there  would  be  an  imputation  on  any 
person  who  did  come  into  the  workhouse  on  that  account, 
and  it  would  distinctly  be  a  disgrace  in  that  case  to  come 
into  the  workhouse  ? — I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  disgrace  at  the  present  time  in  a  married  woman,  or  any 
other  person,  coming  in  to  be  confined  in  the  workhouse. 

15723.  I  mean  if  you  kept  all  others  outside  that  would 
be  almost  making  a  class  of  prostitutes,  for  instance  ? — I 
do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  so. 

15724.  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  ever  employ  inex- 
perienced reheving  officers  ? — Because  we  caimot  get 
experienced  ones.  We  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
experienced  relieving  officers. 

15725.  Is  not  the  office  of  relieving  officer  counted  a 
very  honourable  office  ? — I  have   never    heard  it  so 
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described.  I  do  not  suggest  it  is  a  dishonourable  office,  Mr.  William 
but  honourable  is  rather  an  elastic  term.  Thurnall. 
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15726.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  person  taking  up  that  29  May  1906. 

office  purely  from  love  of  it,  without  regard  to  the  salary   

at  all  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  have.    I  cannot  think  of  a 

case. 

15727.  Is  the  work  too  hard  ?    I  myself  do  not  think 
the  work  is  too  hard  ;  I  should  say  it  was  not  nice  work. 

15728.  It  is  a  very  good  work.  I  cannot  understand 
why  you  have  not  candidates  even  at  that  salary.  (Mrs. 
Wehh.)  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  treatment  by  the 
board  of  guardians  ? — Of  course  I  can  only  speak  for  my 
own  parish,  and  there  it  certainly  has  not. 

15729.  (Miss  Hill.)  Is  it  unpopular  work  at  all?  — 
It  is  not  popular  work. 

15730.  (Professor  Smart.)  Why  is  it  not  popular  ? 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  best  possible  kind  of  work  ? — 
A  relieving  officer  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  boon  and  a 
blessing  by  everybody,  I  think. 

15731.  Are  women  ever  relieving  officers  ? — I  know 
of  none. 

15732.  Are  they  excluded  by  law  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

15733.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  that  should  not 
be  a  new  occupation  for  women  ? — As  a  clerk,  I  should 
prefer  men. 

15734.  (Miss  Hill.)  You  have  spoken  of  several 
classes  of  inmates  whom  you  would  like  to  see  separated, 
such  as  the  epileptics,  and,  I  presume,  the  blind,  and 
the  unmarried  women.  The  guardians  have  power, 
I  think,  to  place  them  in  certain  certified  institutions, 
have  they  not  ? — The  guardians  have. 

15735.  Do  you  think  that  power  is  used  as  much  as 
it  might  be  ? — Yes,  speaking  for  Lambeth. 

15736.  The  alternative  seems  to  be,  does  it  not,  the 
establishment  of  separate  Poor  Law  institutions  for 
those  classes  ? — Yes. 

15737.  Which  would  mean  more  institutions ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  those  which  exist  is  a 
very  important  point.  I  wondered  whether  guardians 
availed  themselves  of  that  power  as  much  as  they  might  ? 
— That  is  exemplified  best,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
epileptics. 

15738.  There  are  very  few  institutions  for  them  ?— P^^J*'^  of 
Yes  ;  and  you  have  to  wait  a  long  while  to  get  an  ad-  g^^jg^^^g 
mission ;  and  as  to  more  institutions,  the  more  you       ^  ^ 
take  these  cases  out  of  the  workhouses  the  less  reason 

there  is  for  building  more  workhouses. 

15739.  With  regard  to  the  homes  for  receiving  these 
single  women,  are  there  not  a  good  many  of  these  ? — 
Lying-in  homes,  maternity  homes. 

15740.  You  are  thinking  of  afterwards  ? — I  am  thinking 
of  after  the  confinement — the  rescue  work. 

15741.  You  do  not  find  enough  of  those  to  deal  with  Need  for 
that  class,  so  you  have  to  take  some  into  the  workhouse.  non-Poor  Law 
Have  you  some  which  you  would  be  glad  otherwise  to  provision  for 
see  out  ? — In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  room  for  some  ni^-ternity 

of  these  women  in  the  lying-in  hospitals.    York  Road  '^^^^^ 
Lying-in  Hospital  is  in  Lambeth,  and  very  often  when 
there  is  no  room  they  are  sent  from  York  Road  to  the 
workhouse,  and  once  they  are  in  the  workhouse  the 
contamination  that  I  wish  to  avoid  starts. 

15742.  Do  you  see  no  way  out  of  it  except  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  Poor  Law  institution  for  them  ? — 
A  separate  institution.  I  do  not  say  necessarily  a  Poor 
Law  institution.    I  would  rather  it  was  not  Poor  Law. 

15743.  You  think  the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  the 
extension  of  the  charitable  agencies  ? — I  think  so. 

15744.  And  more  co-operation  between  them  and  the 
guardians  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  there  would  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  ladies  interested  in  that  work  to 
carry  on  such  an  organisation. 

15745.  With  regard  to  the  emigration  of  children, 
do  you  know  if  Miss  Macpherson  is  living  now  ? — I  do 
not.  I  think  I  have  had  a  letter  signed  by  Miss 
Macpherson  lately. 

15746.  Have  you  found  much  distinction  between  Voluntary 
the  three  agencies,  Dr.  Bamardo,  the  Waifs  and  Strays,  jf^j^j^^^ 
and  Miss  Macpherson  ? — The  distinction  is  that  some  p^Qj.  La  v 
have  a  better  organisation  than  others.  children 
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31  r.   William     15747.  ^Vhicb,  by  experience,  have   you   found  the 
Thurnall.     best  ? — Dr.  Barnardo's  is  much  the  largest  of  the  three, 
and  perhaps  I  might  put  it  in  this  way  that  for  that 
29  May  1906.  reason  I  think  we  get  the  best  results  from  Dr.  Barnardo. 

15748.  There  is  more  publicity  about  it  ? — Perhaps 
their  ramifications  are  more  extensive,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  infer  that  Dr.  Barnardo's  is  better  than  the 
others. 

15749.  Do  you  use  Dr.  Barnardo's  more  than  the 
others  now  ? — We  have  gone  back  to  Dr.  Barnardo's 
this  year. 

15750.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Did  the  Lambeth  guardians 
formerly  sent  their  able-bodied  men  to  Kensington  ? — ■ 
We  did  a  few. 
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15751.  The  Kensington  guardians  have  ceased  to 
receive  them  ? — Yes. 

15752.  Under  what  administration  would  you  pro- 
pose that  the  test  hou?e  should  be  placed  ;  under  a 
central  administration  or  under  the  administration  of 
local  boards  of  guardians  ? — I  should  think  a  joint  board. 

15753.  Of  guardians  ?— Yes. 

15754.  At  the  present  time  I  think  you  send  your 
able-bodied  to  Prince's  Road  Workhouse  ? — Yes. 

15755.  It  was  suggested  by  a  witness  yesterday  that 
the  inmates  might  be  more  employed  in  the  work  of 
the  different  workhouses,  but  if  you  have  your  able- 
bodied  classified  the  other  workhouses  are  short  of  hands, 
are  they  not  ? — No,  the  classes  that  I  suggest  should  go 
would  be  those  we  wish  to  get  out  of  the  workhouse  ; 
they  are  not  the  people  whom  the  masters  might  be 
tempted  to  keep  in  to  do  work. 

15756.  Those  are  the  people  who  should  go  to  your 
test  house  ? — I  am  speaking  of  those  who  purely  and 
s'mply  require  testing,  not,  we  will  say,  the  clever  carpenter 
or  joiner. 

15757.  Is  it  desirable  to  keep  the  clever  carpenter  or 
joiner  in  the  workhouse  to  do  the  work  of  the  place  ? — 
The  clever  carpenter  or  joiner  is  an  old  man  whom  no 
one  will  employ  outside  beca'use  he  has  his  little  vices. 
In  there  he  can  work  away  at  a  cupboard  or  a  desk, 
and  take  his  own  time  about  it.  Nobody  would  ever 
Ihink  of  employing  him  and  giving  him  wages  outside,  so 
he  is  better  off  where  he  is. 

15758.  The  man  cannot  get  employed  outside  ? — He 
is  feeble,  he  cannot  get  employment  outside.  He  is 
not  what  I  -should  call  one  of  the  unemployed.  He  is 
too  feeble  to  be  employed  by  any  employer. 

Possibility  of  15759.  On  the  point  of  the  dietary,  has  there  been  any 
suggestion  from  the  boards  of  guardians  to  make  the 
dietary  of  London  uniform  ? — I  have  heard  of  none. 

15760.  They  would  have  the  power  to  combine  to  do  it 
if  they  chose  ? — I  take  it  they  would  under  the  existing 
Dietary  Order. 

15761.  If  they  could  agree  ? — Yes. 

15762.  Is  the  dietary  uniform  in  your  own  workhouses  ? 
— I  think  it  is  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

15763.  When  you  suggest  a  uniform  dietary,  do  you 
mean  that  the  rations  themselves  should  be  uniform  ? — 
Yes. 

15764.  I  think  a  manual  of  cookery  was  issued,  was  it 
not,  sho-\ving  exactly  how  each  thing  should  be  prepared  ? 
— It  was. 

15765.  The  epileptics  to  whom  you  refer  are,  I  take  it, 
the  class  known  as  sane  epileptics  ? — ^They  are. 

15766.  Is  the  number  increasing  ? — -It  does  not  de- 
crease. We  were  surprised  at  the  large  number  there 
were  when  we  obtained  a  return  of  them. 

15767.  Do  you  know  how  many  you  have  in  your 
workhouses  ? — About  forty-two. 

15768.  Voluntary  notification  of  phthisis  is,  I  think, 
in  force  in  Lambeth,  is  it  not  t- — I  do  not  know  ;  it 
does  not  come  under  my  ken. 

15769.  It  comes  under  the  borough  council  ? — Yes, 
the  medical  officer  of  health. 

15770.  Is  there  any  co-operation  between  the  boards 
of  guardians  and  the  borough  councils  with  regard 
tD  phthisical  cases  as  to  visiting  the  cases  and  following 
the  matter  up  ? — No. 
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15771.  The  subscription  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital  Subscriptio 
was  mentioned  yesterday,  and  I  have  looked  up  the  point;  by  Lambet] 
was  it  not  £225  a  year  ? — I  think  it  was  £225.  Guardians 

Mount 

15772.  Did  not  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  those  Vernon 
cases  being  sent  there  work  out  at  something  like  14s.  Hospital, 
a  day  ?— The  initial  cost  was  30s.  a  week.    I  would  not 

be  surprised  if  that  were  so.    We  were  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  experiment. 

15773.  Have  you  noticed  within  your  time  any  difference 
in  the  class  of  persons  who  resort  to  your  infirmary  ? — 
Yes. 
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15774.  In  what  direction  ? — They  are  a  better  class 
than  they  were.  I  recollect  thirty  years  ago,  and  I 
should  say  that  the  class  has  improved  steadily. 

15775.  What  should  you  regard  as  the  cause  of  that  ? — 
At  that  time,  thirty  years  ago,  the  workhouse  and  infir- 
mary were  both  one  in  Princes  Road  ;  now  we  have  a  very 
good  building,  an  excellent  nursing  staff,  and  sufficient 
medical  staff  as  well,  so  that  there  is  an  inducement,  or 
certainly,  there  is  nothing  to  repel  people  from  coming 
into  the  infirmary. 

15776.  There  is  a  separate  entrance  to  your  infirmary, 
I  think,  quite  apart  from  the  workhouse  ? — It  is  separate 
entirely. 

15777.  Do  the  people  regard  infirmary  relief  as  work- 
house relief  ? — No,  they  do  not. 

15778.  The  return  which  you  were  good  enough  to  give 
me  in  1904  as  to  the  amount  recovered  for  relief  that 
was  given  on  loan  related,  I  think,  to  outdoor  medical 
relief  only,  did  it  not  ? — Yes. 

15779.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  recovered  half-a-crown 
in  one  year  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  dead  letter  as  regards  recovery. 

15780.  You  told  me  that  you  gave  all  the  orders  nomin- 
ally on  loan  ? — Yes. 

15781.  Is  it  a  difficult  thing  to  recover  in  those  cases 
of  outdoor  relief  ? — Do  you  mean  as  to  the  county  court 
or  police  court  procedure  ? 

15782.  First  of  all,  can  you  assess  the  amount  ? — No, 
we  cannot  assess  the  actual  amount. 

15783.  Is  there  anything  in  the  judicial  method  of 
procedure  which  is  difficult  ? — It  would  not  do  to  go  before 
the  magistrate  unless  we  had  a  very  good  case,  and  I  do 
not  myself  recollect  in  tbe  last  few  years  having  a  good 
case.  One  reason  for  the  relief  being  declared  upon  loan 
was  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  abused  the  Poor  Law 
system  to  get  medical  relief  for  his  wife  or  children  ;  he 
was  in  receipt  of  fair  wages  and  ought  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  guardians,  to  have  come  to  the  parish  ;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  a  case  since  then. 

15784.  Apart  from  medical  relief  only,  you  do  recover 
a  good  deal,  I  think,  from  people  on  account  of  relief  ? — 
Yes,  a  small  amount  for  outdoor,  but  more  for  people 
in  the  infirmary  and  for  lunatics. 

15785.  I  think  you  have  some  very  interesting  statistics  Progressive 
as  to  the  amount  which  has  been  recovered  in  your  amount  of 
parish.    I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  have  them  ?  r*^^'^^ 
They  struck  me  as  very  interesting  ? — For  instance,  last  r^^overea 

J       orrv  fromrelal}v« 
year  we  recovered  £5,850.  in  Lambeth. 

15786.  Can  you  compare  that  with,  say,  five  years 
ago  and  ten  years  ago  ? — Yes,  in  1896  it  was  £3,263  and  in 
1901  £4,719. 

15787.  How  is  it  that  you  have  come  to  recover  so 
much  more  than  you  formerly  did  ? — To  a  large  extent 
I  attribute  it  to  the  call-over  system  we  have,  which 
was  one  of  the  results  of  starting  the  case  paper  system. 
We  have  a  call-over  committee  dealing  with  every  case 
admitted  to  the  workhouses  and  infirmary.  The  com- 
mittee enquire  into  the  mean^  of  relatives  liable,  and 
that  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  amount  of  money  being 
recovered  from  them. 

15788.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  It  is  recoverable  from  relatives,  ; 
not  from  the  individuals  concerned  ? — In   the  case  of 

lunatics  it  is  often  from  the  individuals  themselves ;  they 
may  have  an  estate,  such  as  money  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  or  other  bank,  or  be  possessed  of  house 
property.  ! 

15789.  I  rather  want  to  understand.  I  am  afraid  I 
did  not  understand  from  Dr.  Downes'  question  whether 
you  are  dealing  with  relief  on  loan  or  chargeability  to 
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relatives  ? — We  get  practically  nothing  whatever  from 
relief  on  loan. 

15790.  That  kind  of  relief  may  be  written  off  ?— That 
may  be  written  off. 

15791.  It  is  only  chargeability  to  relatives  ? — Charge- 
ability  to  relatives  and  the  estate  of  persons  brought 
in  as  lunatics. 

15792.  Which  is  quite  apait  from  any  relief  on  loan  ? — 
Quite  apart  from  relief  on  loan. 

15793.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  All  your  medical  relief  outdoor 
is  given  on  loan,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  given  on  loan. 

15794.  You  do  not  recover  anything  for  it  ? — We 
uo  not. 

15795.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  any  paying  patients 
in  the  infirmary  ? — We  have  no  patients  with  whom 
we  have  made  a  bargain  to  accept  them  at  so  much  a 
week.    We  should  not  do  so. 

15796.  About  children  taken  out  by  their  parents, 
have  you  had  any  case  where  children  have  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  ophthalmic  school  to  go  with  their  parents  ? — 
No,  we  have  always  said  the  child  is  not  well  enough. 

15797.  You  have  refused  ? — Yes. 

16798.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  ? — Pardon  me, 
I  think  there  was  one  case  where  the  parent  insisted 
upon  taking  the  child  out. 

15799.  And  the  child  had  to  go  ?— Yes. 

15800.  Notwithstanding  it  might  have  been  in  an 
infectious  state  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  not  the  rule. 

15801.  What  analyses  of  their  expenditure  do  guardians 
have  before  them,  say  yearly  ?  How  do  they  revise  the 
different  heads  of  their  expenditure  ? — They  have  the 
financial  statement  every  half  year  showing  the  details 
of  the  expenditure. 

15802.  Will  that  give  them  the  issue  of  different  classes 
of  commodities  during  that  period  ? — That  would  show 
buildings,  repairs,  furniture,  and  such  like. 

15803.  Suppose  any  guardian  wanted  to  know  whether 
you  were  burning  more  coal  in  a  given  year  than  in 
previous  years  ? — He  would  not  have  that. 

15804.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Or  the  cost  of  the  coal  ?— It 
would  not  be  shown  in  the  printed  statements. 

15805.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Have  you  had  any  experience 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
emigrate  their  children  ? — Yes,  we  have  emigrated  a 
considerable  number,  or  rather  the  organisation  has 
for  us. 

15806.  Could  you  tell  how  it  is  done  ? — Their  system 
seems  to  be  as  perfect  as  one  could  wish. 

15807.  They  go  to  Canada,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

15808.  Do  you  know  to  what  parts  of  Canada  they 
go  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  the  particula"  part. 

16809.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  Ontario,  British 
Columbia,  or  anywhere  else  ? — We  have  sent  children  to 
Ontario  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

15810.  Have  you  any  method  of  keeping  touch  with 
them  afterwards  ?  Do  you  get  any  reports  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  organisation  ? — No. 

15811.  It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  very  perfect,  and 
I  wondered  how  far  you  got  reports  ? — We  get  them 
from  the  Dominion  Government. 

15812.  They  are  sometimes  late  in  their  reports  ? — 
They  ^re  sometimes,  although  they  have  been  better 
lately.    We  have  them  now  quicker  than  we  used  to. 

15813.  You  could  not  teU  us  how  to  get  any  informa- 
tion showing  comparative  results  ? — No.  What  we  have 
been  told  is  that  they  are  more  in  touch  with  the  priest  out 
there  than  is  the  case  with  the  Protestant  children. 

15814.  It  entirely  depends  practically  on  the  reports  the 
priests  send? — It  does  not  depend  on  that  entirely, 
because  there  are  reports  which  are  sent  by  the  Dominion 
■Government. 

15815.  But  that  report  is  sometimes  so  late  that  once  a 
child  arrived  in  England  before  the  report  ? — They  were 
late  at  one  time,  but  the  last  reports  were  in  better  time. 

15816.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  When  you  say  the  class  in  the 
infirmary  has  improved,  do  you  suggest  that  the  lower 
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classes  now  go  elsewhere,  or  do  they  still  come  to  the 
iafirmary  ? — There  are  a  good  many  people  who  use 
hospitals  and  the  infirmaries,  sometimes  alternately. 

15817.  So  it  is  possible  the  lower  classes  are  in  the 
hospitals  instead  of  the  infirmaries  ? — I  do  not  suggest 
they  have  changed  over,  but  what  I  suggest  is  that  a  better 
class  people  have  also  used  the  infirmary. 

15818.  You  think  you  get  both  now  ? — Undoubtedly 
we  do. 

15819.  You  would  not  think  it  possible  it  was  partly 
also  that  what  seemed  a  very  low  class  before  is  now 
rather  a  higher  class  in  itself  ? — I  do  not  think  so  with 
regard  to  Lambeth.  The  industries  there  have  remained 
about  the  same.  Take  such  firms  as  Doulton's,  and  till 
lately  Maudesley,  Son  &  Field,  and  the  soap  factories, 
and  such  like.  They  have  seemed  to  me  to  remain  about 
the  same  for  a  good  many  years. 

15820.  It  was  suggested  to  us  yesterday  that  you 
could  tell  us  how  far  the  interest  shown  in  guardians' 
elections  equals  that  shown  in  borough  council  elections, 
or  elections  for  other  purposes  ? — I  have  no  direct  know- 
ledge of  the  borough  councils,  but  I  should  say  there  is 
more  interest  shown  in  the  borough  council  elections  than 
there  is  in  the  election  of  the  board  of  guardians,  although 
the  last  election  in  Lambeth  was  general  aU  over  the 
parish  ;  every  ward  was  contested. 

15821.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  when  there  is  more  interest 
taken  in  the  guardians  ;  they  differ  very  much  in  the 
different  wards  ;  what  would  be  the  element  which  would 
make  one  ward  take  more  interest  than  another — the 
canvassing,  or  what  ? — Perhaps  a  good  political  organisa- 
tion. It  is  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  politics.  I  know  of 
no  burning  question  which  would  make  the  electors 
anxious  about  the  election  of  guardians. 

15822.  Could  you  tell  us  at  all  what  proportion  of  the 
voters  voted  at  the  guardians'  elections  ?— I  could  not 
off  hand,  but  I  should  say  a  very  small  proportion. 

15823.  (Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  out-relief  you  say 
the  administration  should  be  in  the  hands  of  experienced 
persons.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  like  to  have 
some  other  way  of  dealing  with  out-relief  altogether, 
that  is  to  say,  have  a  small  judicial  committee  as  it  were 
to  settle  it  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

15824.  You  are  referring  simply  to  the  relieving  officers 
— The   qualification   for  a  guardian  might  be  extended 
possibly  to  include  people  from  other  parishes  to  serve 
on  the  board. 

15825.  As  j\Iiss  Grey  suggested  ? — Yes. 

15826.  Taking  guardians  first,  as  you  refer  to  them, 
have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  how  you  would  get 
experienced  guardians ;  would  you  co-opt  ? — No,  I  do  not 
like  the  system  of  co-option. 

15827.  Would  you  have  nomination  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — No,  as  I  said,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  can  gather  round  them 
experienced  people,  and  I  say  to  myself,  why  should  not 
boards  of  guardians  do  the  same  ?  If  the  qualification  were 
extended  they  would,  I  think,  be  attracted  to  a  board. 
We  do  have  ladies  attend  from  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  who  are  not  qualified  as  guardians,  but  thej'  have 
attended  by  permission  of  the  board.  To  my  mind  they 
would  have  been  a  great  acquisition  wer»  they  able  to  sit 
on  the  board. 

15828.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  distinct 
relation,  a  settled  relation,  between  the  board  of  guardians 
and  some  charitable  organisation  outside,  we  will  not 
discuss  what  it  should  be,  so  that  you  might  send  the 
cases  unsuitable  for  poor  relief  at  once  to  somebody  else  ? — 
I  should  prefer  a  greater  co-operation  between  boards  of 
guardians  and  the  charity  organisations  outside. 

15829.  On  general  hues  ? — On  general  lines.  Some- 
times, however,  there  is  a  disposition  for  guardians  to 
desire  to  do  their  own  work. 

15830.  Even  though  it  would  be  better  if  someone  else 
did  it  ? — I  do  not  say  that, 

15831.  Clearly  in  the  cases  you  have  discussed  to-day 
and  brought  before  the  Commissioners,  especially  the  cases 
of  women,  you  have  already  a  good  deal  of  charitable 
co-operation  through  Lady  Shrewsbury's  committee,  and 
so  on  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  fair  amount,  and  very  valuable 
co-operation  it  is. 
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15832.  That  is  applicable  to  other  branches  of  work,  is 
it  not  ? — Undoubtedly. 

15833.  There  is  one  other  subject  I  want  to  deal  with 
about  the  relieving  officers.  Are  you  in  favour  of  anything 
like  a  service  for  the  Poor  Law,  in  the  sense  that  the  officer 
is  not  appointed  by  the  guardians  individually,  but  may 
be  a  member  of  a  service  removable  from  one  place  to 
another  ? — Can  you  illustrate  what  you  mean  ? 

15834.  I  mean  in  the  same  way  that  you  might  have 
a  county  service  and  the  board  of  guardians  might  be 
supplied  by  that,  there  being  a  certain  number  of  servants, 
relieving  officers  or  whatever  they  may  be,  available  for  ser- 
vice at  this  or  that  board,  being  placed  in  their  proper 
position  according  to  their  standard  of  work  or  ability  ? 
—No,  I  do  not  think  that  would  work  well.  I  would 
rather  have  my  experienced  man  and  keep  him. 

15835.  You  would  rather  have  the  staff  created  by 
the  local  body  entirely  ? — Yes,  provided  they  had  the 
power  of  attracting  the  proper  persons. 

15836.  I  was  thinking  of  the  service  as  being  the  means 
of  attracting  a  different  class  possibly  ? — It  would  be 
simply  changing  about,  and  I  do  not  see  that  that  would 
necessarily  do  good. 

15837.  What  do  you  do  to  get  a  man  trained  ?  You 
could  not  send  him  to  another  board  of  guardians  to  be 
trained  if  you  think  that  board  is  doing  something  well 
which  is  exceptional  ? — We  cannot  at  the  present  time. 

15838.  Would  it  be  good  to  do  it  ?— It  would  be  some- 
what of  a  reflection  on  our  board,  would  it  not  ? 

15839.  You  talk  of  the  officers  employed  by  the  Charity 
Organisation,  and  so  on,  that  is  a  thing  we  do  constantly  ; 
before  they  settle  down  to  a  place  they  go  to  several 
parts  of  London  to  train.  Is  not  that  applicable  ? — 
If  you  have  not  a  man  suitable  to  the  office,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  amount  of  training  would  ever  make 
him  so. 

15840.  When  you  have  a  suitable  man,  experience 
under  a  great  many  people  is  of  service  to  him  ? — In  a 
large  parish  Hke  Lambeth  we  have  on  several  occasions 
transferred  an  officer  from  one  district  to  another,  where 
we  thought  he  would  be  more  suitable,  and  that  has 
answered  very  well. 

15841.  That  is  with  a  view  to  his  doing  some  special 
task  ?— Yes. 

15842.  Do  you  think  that,  granted  your  relieving 
officer  is  appointed,  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  attend  some 
lectures  and  learn  some  of  his  work,  when  he  is  appointed  ? 
• — I  do,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  that  some  of  our 
relieving  officers  do  do  so. 

15843.  Would  not  that  raise  the  status  )f  the  relieving 
officers  ? — It  would  have  that  tendency. 

15844.  You  have  no  other  suggestions  for  raising  the 
status  of  the  relieving  officers  ? — No,  it  seems  to  me  a 
better  salary  might  attract  a  better  man. 

15845.  There  is  the  other  element,  is  there  not ;  care  for 
the  work  and  devotion  to  it  might  really  bring  people  to 
do  this  work,  sometimes  at  a  less  salary  ? — We  have  not 
found  it  so  in  om:  experience. 

15846.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  Do  relieving  officers 
meet  together  ?  Is  there  any  association  of  relieving 
officers  for  discussing  Poor  Law  questions  amongst  them- 
selves?— There  is,  I  believe,  a  Poor  Law  officers' Association, 
but  I  am  not  certain  whether  there  is  a  reheving  officers' 
association. 

15847.  Are  relieving  officers  members  of  that  association? 
— I  could  not  say  off-hand.  Our  superintendent  relieving 
officer  will  be  able  to  inform  you  on  that  point  better 
than  I  can. 

15848.  You  told  us  you  could  be  called  on  to  bring 
back  children  from  Canada  ? — Yes. 

15849.  I  suppose  the  inference  from  that  is  that  boards 
of  guardians  in  removing  children  to  Canada  are  under 
legal  disability  to  do  so.    Is  that  so  ;  that  they  are  not 


(^inada  •  ^^^^  entitled  legally  so  to  remove  them  if  they  can  be  called  on  to 
causes  of  bring  them  back  ? — They  are  brought  back  in  consequence 
and  numb'eis.  of  some  physical  weakness. 

15850.  It  is  not  from  some  legal  disability  on  the  part 
of  the  guardians  removing  them  to  Canada  ? — No,  it  is  an 
incurable  wet  case  or  something  of  that  kind  which  has 
to  be  brought  back. 
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15851.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  you  get  many  cases  retumea  ? 
— Very  few. 

15852.  What  sort  of  proportion  roughly  ? — On  one 
occasion  we  sent  fifty,  and  of  those  four  have  since  been 
returned  ;  out  of  twenty-nine,  two  ;  out  of  twenty-seven, 
one  ;  it  is  about  8  per  cent. 

15853.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  informed  us, 
I  think,  that  you  suggested  there  should  be  permanent 
committees  of  the  board  of  guardians,  one  committee 
to  deal  with  cases  of  indoor  relief  and  the  other  with 
cases  of  out-relief  ? — I  did. 

15854.  Why  distinguish  them  ?  Why  should  not  you 
have  a  permanent  committee  to  deal  with  both  cases  ? — 
Simply  because  of  the  amoimt  of  work — that  is  the 
only  reason. 

15855.  Does  not  that  assume  that  before  the  case 
can  come  before  the  committee  there  must  be  some  kind 
of  line  dravra  as  between  those  that  are  suitable  for 
indoor  and  those  that  are  suitable  for  outdoor  relief  ?  Who 
is  to  settle  that  ? — That  is  already  settled  when  the  cases 
come  before  the  committee. 

15856.  By  whom  ? — Partially  by  the  applicant  him- 
self. He  appUes  perhaps  fbr  admission.  There  is  no 
committee  required  for  that,  simply  the  officer  gives  an 
order. 

15857.  Where  the  applicant  himself  asks  for  out- 
door relief  you  refer  his  case  to  the  committee  upon  out- 
door relief  ? — Yes. 

15858.  I  suppose  that  committee  might  then  say, 
"  This  is  not  a  case  for  outdoor  relief,  but  only  for  House 
relief"  ?■ — That  is  so  ;  they  sometimes  do  so. 

15859.  Then  in  all  cases  where  the  application  is  for 
indoor  relief  only  you  would  refer  it  to  the  indoor  re- 
lief committee  ? — I  should. 

15860.  I  suppose  there  is  some  sort  of  connection  or 
communication  between  the  two  committees,  the  two 
cannot  exist  side  by  side  without  referring  one  to  the 
other  ? — There  would  be  no  clashing  that  I  can  see  ; 
in  practical  working  there  is  no  clashing. 

15861.  Supposing  they  are  dealing  with  an  applica- 
tion for  out-relief,  and  the  committee  who  deals  with 
out-relief  says,  "  This  is  not  a  case  for  out-relief,"  that 
case  would  have  to  go  before  the  indoor  relief  committee  ? 
— No,  it  would  not. 

15862.  What  would  happen  ? — An  order   would  be 
given  by  the  relieTing  officer. 

15863.  For  indoor  relief  ?— Yes. 

15864.  Without  its  going  before  the  indoor  committee  ? 
— Yes.  There  would  be  no  object.  The  guardians 
could  not  well  refuse. 

15865.  Do  you  not  think  it  'vrould  be  better  that  all 
cases,  without  dividing  the  cases  as  between  indoor  and 
outdoor,  should  come  before  the  same  committee,  or 
that  there  should  be  more  than  one  committee  if  necessary, 
if  one  committee  is  not  able  to  overtake  the  whole  work  ? 
—With  regard  to  applications  for  admission  there  is 
no  necessity  for  a  committee  at  all.  The  guardians 
cannot  well  refuse  an  order  for  admission, 

15866.  Have  they  never  refused  an  order  for  ad- 
mission ? — I  think  I  may  say  never. 

15867.  As  regards  the  dietary,  I  suppose  you  have  a 
dietary  which  provides  a  minimum  diet  for  each  inmate 
of  the  workhouse,  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 

15868.  Do  you  find  that  leads  to  a  good  deal  of  waste  ? 
—No. 

15869.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  let  each  inmate  have  what  food  he  desires, 
without  prescribing  a  minimum  ? — We  did  try  it  vnth 
regard  to  bread,  and  we  found  a  good  deal  of  waste 
occurred.  People  take  things  just  for  the  sake  of  taking 
them 

15870.  Are  you  able  to  judge  which  is  the  least  waste- 
ful system  ? — Of  the  two  I  think  the  present  system  is 
the  less  wasteful, 

15871.  The  present  system  on  that  minimum  diet  ? 

— ^Yes.  Proposed 

15872.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  say  you  think  it  insTitutlons 
would  be  well  to  have  separate  institutions  for  epileptics  ;  f^j. 

you  do  not  counsel  a  separate  institution  for  each  union,  epileptics. 
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I  presume  ? — No,  there  would  not  be  enough  cases  in 
each  union  to  warrant  that. 

1.5873.  Under  whom  would  you  place  the  institution  ? 
— I  should  think  under  such  a  board  as  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board. 

15874.  Taking  the  emigration  of  children,  you  are  in 
favour  of  setting  up  a  receiving  home  in  Canada  for  the 
reception  of  those  children,  are  you  ? — Yes. 

15875.  Under  whose  management  would  you  con- 
template that  should  be  placed  ? — I  should  prefer  it 
being  placed  under  the  Dominion,  the  State  Government. 

15876.  Would  you  consider  that  something  of  that 
sort  would  be  essential  to  a  scheme  of  the  kind  you  con- 
template ?  Would  you  think  that  unless  you  could 
get  some  responsible  body  over  there  to  manage  a  home 
of  that  kind,  you  could  hardly  work  the  scheme  ? — No, 
not  unless  there  were  such  a  body:  a  State  department. 

15877.  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  out-relief  in  the 
parish  of  Lambeth  is  entirely  given  on  loan.  Did  I 
rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  ?— No,  medical  re- 
lief. 

15878.  You  do  not  recover  it  ? — We  do  not  recover  it. 

15879.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  it  is  given  on  loan 


in  any  way  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  people  applying  ? — 
I  cannot  speak  from  actual  knowledge  on  that  point. 
I  should  prefer  our  superientendent  relieving  officer  to 
give  more  definite  information  as  to  that.  I  should 
not  like  to  say.  I  believe  it  does,  but  I  have  no  definite 
information. 

15880.  Taking  the  question  of  elections,  do  you  think  if 
it  were  practicable  for  the  poor  law  elections  to  take  place 
at  the  same  time  as  the  election  of  the  county  councillors 
or  of  the  borough  councillors,  there  would  be  a  greater 
number  of  voters  at  the  poor  law  elections,  and  more 
interest  would  be  taken  ? — It  is  problematical.  There 
would  be  a  good  deal  of  confusion  I  am  afraid. 

15881.  You  are  aware  it  is  done  outside  London  :  that 
the  election  of  Guardians  and  the  election  of  Urban 
District  Councillors,  except  in  Boroughs,  takes  place  at  one 
and  the  same  time  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

15882.  That  is  so,  and  a  similar  plan  was  suggested  with 
regard  to  London.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  say 
there  was  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  London  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  electors  and  getting  places  at 
which  they  should  poll  ? — What  we  have  found  is  that 
where  one  election  takes  place  soon  after  the  other  there 
is  httle  interest  taken.    The  interest  is  not  sustained. 
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Mr.  WiLUAM  Wood,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Personal.  „        15883.  (Chairman.)  You  are  now  Superintendent  Be- 
lieving Officer  in  Lambeth  ? — Yes. 

15884.  What  post  did  you  occupy  previously  ? — I  was 
reheving  officer,  and  before  then  porter  of  a  workhouse. 

15885.  How  many  years  were  you  reheving  officer  ? 
— I  was  reheving  officer  eighteen  years  before  I  was 
appointed  superintendent. 

15886.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent  ? — 
Eight  years. 

15887.  Therefore  you  have  over  twenty-five  years 
experience  as  a  reheving  officer  ? — Yes. 

15888.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a 
written  memorandum  which  we  should  Uke  to  treat  as 
your  evidence-in-chief  ? — With  pleasure. 

The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Memorandum. 

1.  It  having  been  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  give 
your  Commission  a  brief  resume  of  the  administration  of 
poor  relief  in  the  Parish  of  Lambeth  since  my  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent  relieving  officer,  I  submit  the 
foflowing  for  your  Commissioners'  information.  In 
doing  so,  I  would  respectfully  state  that  the  Lambeth 
administering  Board  of  Guardians  have  always  been  considered  as 
out-relief  and  favourably  disposed  to  the  judicious  granting  of  outdocT 
its  cost.  relief  and  the  statistics  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
submit  to  your  Commissioners  will,  I  think,  fully  bear 
this  statement  out.  Dealing,  therefore,  with  this  parish, 
with  which  I  have  been  connected  since  March,  1898,  I 
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would  mention  that  for  some  years  previous  to   1900  ivn- 
there  were  ten  relief  districts  in  this  parish,  each  district  -^y^^ 

(with  one  exception — No.  6,  where  an  assistant  relieving  ^ 

officer  was  engaged),  being  in  direct  charge  of  the  29  May  1906. 
relieving  officer.   

2.  Previous  to  1897,  the  guardians  had,  I  understand, 
contemplated  revising  some  of  the  outlying  districts  of 
the  parish  and  the  appointment  of  an  additional  relieving 
officer,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  services  of  the 
assistant.  During  this  year  (1897),  the  appointment  of 
a  superintendent  relieving  officer  was  considered  and 
decided  upon  by  the  guardians,  the  appointment  being 
made  in  March,  1898. 

3.  On  a  vacancy  arising  in  the  districts  in  1898,  the 
Guardians  decided  to  have  the  relief  districts  re -arranged, 
whereby  the  duties  could  be  discharged  by  nine  relieving 
officers  in  the  place  of  ten  and  an  assistant,  as  had  for 
some  years  previously  been  the  case.  Tnis  was  ulti- 
mately achieved,  and  since  the  quarter  ended  Christmas, 
1900,  nine  relieving  officers,  supervised  by  a  superin- 
tendent relieving  officer,  have  discharged  the  out- 
relief  duties  of  the  parish. 

4.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  has  proved  eminently 
satisfactory,  as  is  shown  by  the  appended  table,  which . 
gives  the  cost  of  the  out-relief  during  the  ten  years  ended 
Lady  Day,  1906,  together  with  the  number  of  persons 
relieved  (exclusive  of  medical  relief  only)  during  the  half 
years  ended  at  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas  of  each  year 
for  the  same  period,  viz.  :  — 


Year  ended 
Lady-day. 

Cost  of  Out-relief. 

No.  relieved  half-year  ended 
Lady-day. 

! 

No.  relieved  half-year  endei 
Michaelmas. 

1897 

£ 

15,650 

4,684 

4,143 

1898 

14,929 

4,363 

3,931 

1899 

14,038 

4,029 

3,552 

1900 

13,716 

3,903 

3,294 

1901 

13,495 

3,943 

.3,828 

1902 

14,329 

4,063 

3,690 

1903 

14,463 

4,255 

3,876 

1904 

14,799 

4,633 

4,599 

1905 

15,583 

5,768 

5,073 

1906 

16,301 

6,043 

3« 
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5.  During  the  months  of  February  and  March,  1900 
extra  relief  in  aid  of  fu?l  was  granted  by  the  guardiars 
to  the  outdoor  poor  chargeable  to  this  parish,  the  extra 
cost  in  1900  being  £180  ;  in  1901,  £498  ;  and  in  1902, 
£55-1.  During  the  wiater  months  of  1903-4-5-6,  the 
extra  cost  allowed  in  aid  of  fuel  averaged  about  £560  per 
ysar.  Obviously  these  amounts  are  an  important  factor 
ii  the  increase  in  the  yearly  expenditure  in  connection 
with  the  outdoor  poor  in  the  parish. 

6.  During  the  last  week  of  August,  1900,  the  total 
amount  of  out-relief  paid  in  the  parish  was  £239,  which 
amount,  according  to  available  statistics  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  lowest  points,  if  not  the  lowest,  ever  recorded 
ia  the  parish. 

7.  The  ratio  of  outdoor  pauperism  (including  the  non- 
resident poor  but  ex:ljsive  of  medical  relief  oily)  to  the 
censal  population  of  the  parish  on  the  1st  January,  1897, 
was  1  in  99  ;  in  1901,  1  in  124  ;  and  for  the  year  1906 
(on  the  estimated  population  of  6th  April,  1904)  1  in 
101.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  Lady  Day, 
1897,  was  Is.  IJd.  per  head  of  the  population  ;  1901, 
lljd.  ;  and  1906  (on  the  estimated  population  of  the 
6th  April,  1904)  Is.  Ifd. 

8.  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  points  relating 
to  the  administration  of  out-relief  for  the  consideration 
of  your  Commissioners,  viz  :  — 

9.  Under  the  Out-Relief  Regulation  Order,  (1852), 
boards  of  guardians  are  not  precluded  from  granting 
outdoor  relief  to  cases  coming  under  the  following  head- 
ings, viz:  — 

(a)  Single  able-bodied  women  with  or  without 
illegitimate  children. 

(6)  A  widow,  having  illegitimate  children  (or 
child)  born  after  widowhood,  dependent  upon  her. 

(c)  An  able-bodied  woman  having  no  legitimate 
child  or  children  dependent  upon  her. 

(d)  Aged  couples  living  together  as  husband  and 
Vvife,  but  who  are  not  married. 

10.  In  cases  where  out-relief  is  allowed  where  there 
aje  children,  one  half  at  least  of  the  relief  so  allowed 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  gi\^en  in  kind  (direct  from 
stores  under  the  guardians'  control)  or  fuel,  or  other 
articles  of  absolute  necessity. 

11.  With  regard  to  children  attending  the  pay  table 
for  relief.  This,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  strictly  for- 
bidden. Where  the  heads  of  a  family  or  the  recipient  is 
jphysically  unable  to  go  for  the  relief,  it  should  be  im- 
perative for  the  relieving  officer  to  pay  the  recipients 
at  their  own  homes.  In  similar  cases  where  relief  in  kind  is 
given,  it  should  be  conveyed  to  the  recipients  by  some 
responsible  adult  on  their  behalf. 

12.  The  weekly  payment  of  military  and  naval  pensions 
would,  in  my  judgment,  avoid  the  necessity  of  many 
applications  for  relief  from  pensioners. 

13.  With  regard  to  persons  who  are  suifering  from 
personal  neglect,  either  from  helplessness  or  otherwise, 
and  living  in  homes  from  which  it  would  be  desirable 
that  they  should  be  removed  either  on  hygienic  or 
humanitarian  grounds,  it  would  probably  be  of  advantage 
if  guardians  (in  cases  in  receipt  of  out-relief)  and  to 
sanitary  authorities  in  all  cases ;  if  they  possessed 
powers  to  remove  such  cases  either  to  the  workhouse  or 
infirmary. 

14.  Phthisis.  If  this  disease  were  a  notifiable  one 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  it  might  probably  prove 
advantageous  from  a  public  health  point  of  view.  In 
the  Parish  of  Lambeth,  I  find  that  for  the  week  ended 
12th  May,  1906,  eight  men,  10  women,  and  one  child 
were  receiving  outdoor  relief,  and  suffering  from  this 
disease.  They  represented  eighteen  separate  families 
and  seventy-seven  persons,  the  larger  number  of  these 
families  having  two  rooms  only  for  their  accommodation. 

15.  As  to  relieving  officers.  To  secure  the  efficient 
and  satisfactory  administration  of  outdoor  relief,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  capable  men  should  be  appointed 
as  relieving  officers,  and  preferably  those  who  have  not  only 

theoretical  but  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

15889.  {Chairman.)  The  arrangements  recently  made 
by  which  the  reUef  districts  have  been  re  arranged  and  a 
superintendent  relieving  officer  appointed  have  worked 
satisfactorily  ? — They  have. 

_  15890.  You  give  in  paragraph  4  of  your  memorandum 
tjie  results.    Looking  down  these  two  columns,  there  does 
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not  seem  to  be  a  very  great  fluctuation  between  the  half- 
year  ended  Lady-day  and  the  half  year  ended  jMichaehnas  ? 
— No,  there  is  not. 

15891.  Therefore  I  suppose  one  may  assume  from  that, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  recipients  of  outdoor 
relief  are  permanently  paupers  ? — Yes. 

15892.  In  paragraphs  8  and  9  you  call  our  attention  to 
points  which  you  think  are  worth  considering.  Those  are 
the  four  cases  to  which  you  rather  wish  to  caU  our 
attention  ?— That  is  so. 

15893.  Do  you  think  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should 
be  precluded  from  granting  assistance  to  these  cases  ? — I 
do  think  so. 

15894.  That  they  are  cases  for  the  House  if  any  rehef  is 
given  ? — Yes. 

15895.  Do  any  considerable  proportion  of  those 
receiving  outdoor  rehef  come  within  these  four  cate- 
gories ? — Not  at  the  present  time,  but  there  have  been 
cases  in  which  the  numbers  have  been,  I  should  say, 
higher  than  I  would  like  myself.  There  have  been  cases, 
though  the  numbers  have  not  been  very  High  certainly. 

15896.  You  think  that  the  moral  effect  is  bad  ? — I  do. 
That  is  my  principal  reason. 

15897.  Is  it  assumed  that  persons  in  this  condition 
have  the  same  claim  to  outdoor  relief  as  respectable 
persons  have  ? — Yes. 

15898.  What  is  the  practice  in  Lambeth  as  regards  the 
relief  where  there  are  children  ?  Do  they  give  half  the 
relief  in  kind  ? — No,  they  do  not.  The  guardians  simply 
decide  upon  the  case,  and  they  give  principally  money. 
In  some  cases  they  give  in  kind. 

15899.  Where  there  are  children  of  a  certain  age  who 
can  eat  bread  or  meat,  you  would  wish  haK  the  rehef  to  be 
given  in  kind  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

15900.  Have  you  seen  evil  results  from  the  system 
of  giving  money  ? — I  have.  It  means  that  in  many 
cases  the  children  do  not  get  good  food.  Where  there 
is  a  widow  with  children  she  goes  out,  as  it  were,  to  the 
cheap  shops  and  buys  meat  which  is  scarcely  fit  for 
human  people  to  eat,  in  my  opinion.  I  have  been  told 
by  the  people  themselves  that  after  it  has  been  cooked 
there  is  absolutely  no  nutriment  in  it.  Of  course  the 
food  that  is  given  from  the  guardians'  store  is  of  the 
best  quality. 

15901.  It  is  not  only  of  good  quality  but,  being  pur- 
chased wholesale,  it  represents  a  larger  c^uantity  than 
they  would  get  at  a  shop  ? — Yes. 

15902.  So  that  assuming  there  is  a  comparison  of  the 
food,  the  more  given  in  kind  the  greater  really  is  the 
relief  given  to  the  recipient  ? — That  is  so. 

15903.  You  would  forbid  children  to  come  to  the 
pay  table  ? — Most  strongly. 

15904.  Is  it  because  the  practice  is  bad  in  itself  you 
think,  or  is  it  because  it  relieves  the  reheving  officer 
from  the  necessity  of  visiting  the  recipients  ? — I  think 
the  practice  is  bad.  It  educates  the  child  as  to  what 
he  or  she  can  do  when  it  gets  older. 

15905.  It  is  the  moral  effect  it  has  ? — Yes. 

15906.  I  ought  to  know,  but  I  do  not,  when  are  miUtary  Need  for 
and  naval  pensions  paid,  are  they  paid  quarterly  ? — Ye",  weekly 

,  .  .  payment  of 

15907.  That  I  suppose  puts  the  pensioners  at  times  ]«javal  and] 
in  considerable  difficulty  ? — It  is  this  way,  with  reference  Military 

to  those  that  come  under  our  notice.    They  get  a  large  pensions, 
amount  of  money,  in  some  cases  on  1st  January,  or  the 
1st  of  the  month  in  which  they  are  paid,  and  it  is  quickly 
all  gone.    Then,  of  course,  they  apply  to  the  parochial 
authorities  without  much  delay. 

15908.  And  a  certain  proportion,  I  assume,  has  gone 
in  stimulants  ? — Undoubtedly. 

15909.  I  suppose  it  is  rather  the  practice  that  if  one 
when  he  gets  his  pension  stands  others  di'ink,  they  would 
do  the  same  when  they  get  theirs  ? — I  do  not  say  that. 

15910.  If  the  payments  could  be  made  weekly  through 
the  Post  Office,  or  some  other  machinery,  it  would  be 
in  your  judgment,  very  beneficial  ? — I  certainly  think 
so.  For  instance,  those  people  who  have  only  a  small 
pension  running,  from  8d.  to  Is.  a  day,  would  have  a 
certain  income  every  week,  which,  with  what  little 
adJi,;onal  they  may  earn,,  wov.ld  kcei  th:m  away  frr'ra 
the  workhouse  altogether. 
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15911.  You  suggest  that  boards  of  guardians  should 
have  greater  power  of  removing  to  the  workhouse  persons 

.  who  are  suffering  from  personal  neglect,  or  living  in 
homes  which  are  not  suitable  ? — Yes.    At  the  present 

I  time  they  have  no  power. 

1.5912.  Unless  the  house  is  condemned,  but  even 
then  they  have  no  power  ? — ^No,  they  have  no  power 
whatever,  that  is,  unless  they  are  lunatics. 

15913.  You  have  twenty-five  years'  experience.  In 
Lambeth  I  understand  the  tendency  is  rather  against 
outdoor  relief,  is  that  so  or  not  ? — -No,  it  is  rather  in 
favour  of  it.    Are  you  speaking  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? 

15914.  Yes  ? — They  are  in  favour  of  it. 

15915.  If  a  strict  system  of  outdoor  relief  is  applied, 
and  the  workhouse  is  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  offered 
as  an  alternative,  does  it  act  as  a  deterrent,  do  you  think  ? 
— I  may  say  this,  that  in  many  cases,  if  the  Lambeth 
board  of  guardians  were  disposed  to  offer  the  house, 
they  have  the  difficulty  in  their  way  that  there  is  not 
accommodation  in  the  house.  Perhaps  if  they  had 
accommodation  in  the  house  they  would  order  more 
cases  for  indoor  treatment  from  applications  for  outside 
relief. 

15916.  Assuming  there  was  ample  accommodation, 
does  a  strict  system,  or  a  system  of  restricting  out-door 
relief  and  offering  the  house  in  its  place,  in  your  judg- 
ment act  as  a  deterrent  and  diminish  the  number  of 
applications  ? — Undoubtedly. 

15917.  You  have  no  doubt  about  it  ?— I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  about  it. 

15918.  Reversing  the  proposition,  do  you  think  if 
outdoor  relief  is  given  rather  freely,  it  ultimately  results 
in  the  increase  of  the  number  to  whom  indoor  relief 
is  given  '! — I  do,  and  my  opinion  is  the  more  outdoor 
relief  you  give  the  more  you  may  give,  undoubtedly. 

15919.  And  if  a  relaxation  is  made  and  outdoor 
relief  is  given  to  a  case,  or  an  exception  is  made  in  one 
particular  case,  do  those  who  are  similarly  circumstanced 
hear  of  it  ? — -Yes. 

15920.  And  do  they  apply?- — Sometimes  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  "  Mrs.  So-and-so  has  relief,  and  I  do  not  know 
why  T  should  not  have  it."    We  are  frequently  told  that. 

15921.  What  is  your  idea  as  regards  the  best  method 
of  improving  the  status  or  position  of  relieving  officers, 
and  the  best  method  of  obtaining  efficient  relieving 
officers  ? — At  the  present  time,  unfortunately,  we  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  getting  hold  of  a  good  class  of 
men  for  the  position  of  relieving  officer.  My  experience 
in  Lambeth  has  been,  when  we  have  advertised  for  a 
district  relieving  officer,  that  we  have  very  few  good 
applications  indeed — what  I  should  call  good  applica- 
tions. 

15922.  What  is  the  initial  salary  ? — £150  now. 

15923.  Is  it,  do  you  think,  because  the  class  of  work 
is  rather  repugnant  to  a  good  many  people  ? — I  believe 
it  is.  The  work  of  course  is  very  monotonous,  and  then 
again  in  Lambeth  we  must  consider  the  residential  dis- 
tricts in  whch  they  have  to  live,  which  is  a  great  draw- 
back to  a  great  many. 

15924.  The  difficulty  of  getting  a  suitable  house  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so,  and  the  rents  are  excessively  high. 

15925.  Even  in  so  large  an  area  as  Lambeth  ? — Yes. 
Of  course  a  relieving  officer  must  reside  within  his 
district. 

15926.  Going  a  little  more  into  the  details  of  your 
work,  in  your  judgment  what  is  it  that  prevents  the 
office  of  relieving  officer  being  popular  ;  is  it  the  necessity 
of  constantly  saying  "  No  "  ?— No,  I  think  it  is  princi- 
pally the  monotonous  routine  of  the  work  ;  it  is  the  same 
from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night  practically, 
and  including  Sunday  too  very  often,  in  fact. 

15927.  There  is  variety  in  the  cases  ? — In  some  dis- 
tricts there  is  a  variety.  In  other  districts  there  is  prac- 
tically no  variety. 

15928.  You  think  it  is  the  monotonous  reiteration  of 
the  same  cases  over  and  over  again  ? — The  similar  kind 
of  work,  not  the  same  cases. 

15929.  Wlien  relieving  officers — qualified  persons — take 
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sequently  abandoned   it  ? — Do   you  mean  where  the 
officers  themselves  have  abandoned  the  office  ? 

15930.  Yes  ? — No,  I  know  of  very  few  indeed,  unless 
it  has  been  necessary  they  should  do  so. 

15931.  The  pay  is  good  enough,  considering  the  class 
of  work,  is  it  not  ? — I  cannot  say  much  about  the  pay ; 
I  cannot  complain  of  it.  I  think  the  pay  is  very  fair 
as  a  commencing  salary^very  fair  indeed.  You  cannot 
expect  to  get  a  man  who  has  had  experience  in  other 
places  to  start  at  £150  a  year.  He  will  not  come  to 
London  and  start  at  £150. 

15932.  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you  ? — We 
have  nine  now. 

15933.  I  suppose  you  have  some  voice  with  the  guar- 
dians as  regards  the  selection  ? — Yes. 

15934.  Assuming  you  get  a  fresh  relieving  officer,  how  The  training 
do  you  train  him.  Do  you  appoint  him  at  once  in  charge  Relieving 
of  a  certain  district  or  do  you  attach  him  to  somebody  ?  Oft'*^'^^®- 

— He  is  appointed  at  once  to  a  certain  district. 

15935.  Then  I  suppose  you,  as  superintendent,  keep 
rather  a  close  eye  on  him  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

1.5936.  Could  you  suggest  any  method  by  which  re- 
lieving officers,  or  men  who  wish  to  be  relieving  officers, 
could  get  a  practical  training  in  advance  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  can,  unless  they  were  employed  as  assis- 
tants. The  class  of  officer,  of  course,  that  is  appointed 
have  not  got  the  means  of  giving  their  time  with  a  view 
of  training. 

15937.  Do  you  appoint  probationer  relieving  officers  Temporary 
for  a  certain  time  ? — Only  during  the  holiday  season.  R^J'^vmg 
We  have  temporary  relieving  officers  for  that  period.  ^ 

15938.  Do  they  come  on  afterwards  and  apply  per- 
manently ? — Out  of  our  present  staff  we  have  only  two 
who  have  been  appointed  who  had  been  temporary 
officers.    The  others  have  been  strangers  lo  the  duties. 

15939.  What  are  the  limits  of  age  ? — That  is  generally  Age-limi's  for 
fixed  by  the  guardians,  I  think,  at  aboiit  from  twenty-five  Relieving 

to  forty.    I  may  say  the  guardians  do  not  like  a  man  much  Officers  on 
over  thirty.  appointment. 

15940.  Is  he  entitled  to  superrtjinuation  ? — Yes,  when 
he  has  served  his  time. 

15941.  How  is  it  calculated,  because  thirty  is  late  to  Superannua- 
come  in  ? — It  is  calculated  on  the  length  of  his  service. 

Relieving 

15942.  So   many  years  ? — So   many  years'  service  ;  Officers, 
twenty  years  is  twenty-sixtieths  of  his  salary. 

15943.  Are  any  years  added  ? — That  depends  on  the 
guardians.    That  is  not  decided  until  he  resigns. 

15944.  You   think    phthisis   should  be  a   notifiable  Proposed 
disease  ?— I  do.  compnlsory 

15945.  Is  the  number  of  persons  which  you  have  found  of^  phthisis, 
suffering  from  this  disease  in  the  week  ending  the  12th  of 

May,  1906,  much  above  the  average,  should  you  say,  or  is  it 
about  the  average  ? — I  think  it  is  about  the  average ;  of 
course,  it  fluctuates. 

15946.  They  were  all  in  various  stages  of  this  disease  ? — 
Yes,  some  advanced  and  some  just  at  the  commencement. 

15947.  If  the  disease  is  notifiable  the  authority  to  which 
it  had  to  be  notified  would  have  to  take  some  action  in 
these  matters,  is  that  your  idea  ? — That  is  my  idea. 

15948.  And  that  there  should  be  big  sanatoria  or 
hospitals  ? — That  is  my  idea,  or  at  any  rate  they  should 
be  removed  from  their  families. 

15949.  After  twenty-five  years"  experience  have  you 
noticed  that  this  disease  runs  through  the  same  family 
for  more  than  one  generation  ? — I  have  not  taken  parti- 
cular notice  of  that.  At  the  present  moment  you  will 
notice  in  one  of  these  cases  there  is  the  case  of  a  child 
down  there,  and  the  mother  and  the  child  are  both  sufiferino" 
from  it. 

15950.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Looking  at  paragraph  9  of 
your  Memorandum,  you  have  suggested  that  boards  of 
guardians  should  be  precluded  from  giving  outdoor  relief 
in  certain  cases  ? — I  suggest  that. 

15951.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  Po'isibilitv  of 
Prohibitory  Order  applicable  to  a  parish  like  Lambeth  ? —  applying  Out- 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  Relief 

15952.  Several  of  those  cases  would  be  re:,uired  to  o^de^^'*° 
receive  indoor  relief  if  they  had  relief  at  all  ? — Yes.  Lambeth 
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Mr.  William  15953.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be 
W ood.  practicable  to  apply  that  Order  to  a  place  like  Lambeth  ? 
  — I  have  considered  it,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 

29  May  1906.  g^^y  difficulty,  speaking  of  the  cases  I  am  dealing  with. 

15954.  The  Prohibitory  Order  would  go  further  than 
that  ? — Of  course  it  does. 

15955.  Have  you  considered  the  question  whether  that 
Order  might  be  made  applicable  ? — It  could  not. 

15956.  Will  you  develop  that  a  little.  Why  do  you 
think  it  would  be  impracticable  ? — It  would  be  practicable 
so  far  as  the  three  cases  that  I  have  mentioned. 

15957.  I  mean  taking  the  Order  generally  ? — I  scarcely 
follow  you  in  that. 

15958.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Do  you  see  any  objections 
to  the  Prohibitory  Order  generally  being  made  applicable 
to  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  apart  from  those  particular 
cases  you  have  mentioned  ? — Speaking  from  memory, 
for  the  moment,  I  should  say  there  was  an  objection, 
but  I  cannot  give  my  reasons,  because  I  have  not 
worked  under  the  Prohibitory  Order  for  over  twenty 
years,  so  I  have  not  the  points  at  hand. 

15959.  Going  to  paragraph  11  of  your  memorandum, 
where  you  deal  with  the  objection  to  children  attending 
the  pay  table  for  relief,  what  is  the  practice  at  Lambeth 
now  ?    Have  you  pay  stations  ? — Yes. 

15960.  And  the  children  do,  in  fact,  come  ? — No,  they 
do  not ;  that  is  prohibited  by  the  guardians.  When  I 
first  went  to  Lambeth  I  found  it  was  very  common  for 
children  to  attend  the  relief  stations  for  relief,  and  I  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  guardians,  asking  that  they  should 
be  prohibited,  and  they  did  so,  and  we  had  notices  to  that 
effect  placed  in  each  relief  station. 

15961.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  think  it  well  to  get 
rid  of  the  pay  stations  altogether  ? — We  could  not  do 
it  in  Lambeth. 

15962.  What  would  the  difiQculty  be  exactly  ?— The 
payment  of  the  people. 

15963.  The  number  is  too  large  ? — The  number  is 
too  large ;  it  would  mean  an  increase  of  staff  forthwith. 

15964.  A  considerable  increase  ? — I  should  say  so. 

Possibility  of  15965.  Now  let  us  take  the  next  paragraph,  about 
paying  naval  naval  and  mihtary  pensions.  I  suppose  the  difficulty 
and  military  of  paying  them  weekly  is  that  the  War  Office  and  Ad- 
pensions  miralty  would  find  it  extremely  burdensome  to  send 
^'  these  sums  to  a  large  number  of  pensioners  every  week  ? 

— I  do  not  know  what  their  reasons  are. 

15966.  Assuming  that  to  be  their  reason,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is,  could  that  be  got  over  by  sending  the 
money  quarterly  to  the  guardians,  and  the  guardians 
paying  the  pensioners  weekly  ? — It  could  be  got  over 
that  way,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  inadvisable 
policy  to  adopt. 

15967.  What  is  the  objection  ? — Getting  the  people 
to  apply  to  the  parochial  authorities  for  their  pensions ; 
they  would  be  practically  looked  upon  as  rectiving 
relief. 

15968.  Are  these  cases  that  are  within  the  work- 
houses themselves  ? — Yes. 

15969.  They  discharge  themselves,  I  suppose,  at  the 
"time  that  the  pension  is  payable  ? — Some  of  them. 

15970.  And  when  the  pension  is  spent  they  come 
-back  again  ? — Yes,  almost  the  next  day. 

15971.  I  was  thinking  of  people  who  were  in  the 
"workhouse,  or  had  been  there  for  a  certain  time  ? — As 
to  those  who  are  in  the  workhouse,  the  Guardians  would 
have  a  claim  against  the  pension  for  maintenance.  I 
thought  you  were  referring  to  those  outside. 

15972.  No,  I  meant  those  in  the  workhouse.  They 
do  not  claim  in  advance,  do  they  ?  They  only  claim 
afterwards  ? — Pensions  are  paid  in  advance. 

15973.  How  do  the  guardians  get  them  ? — The  guar- 
dians, of  course,  do  not  claim  in  advance,  although  it 
."is  a  claim  upon  the  advance  pay. 

15974.  The  pensioners  discharge  themselves,  and  then 
get  the  pension  in  some  cases,  and  afterwards,  when  they 
iave  spent  it,  they  come  back  into  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes. 


15975.  Mr.  Thurnall  told  us  that  medical  rehef  was 
all  given  on  loan,  I  think  ? — It  is. 

15976.  Do  you  think  from  your  experience  that  that  Question  ol 
in  any  way  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  people  applying  for  deterrence 
medical  rehef  ? — In  odd  cases  I  think  it  has  done,  but  ^o^.'i  medici 
speaking  generally  I  do  not  think  it  does.  relief. 

15977.  Is  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  attempt  is 
made  to  recover  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
reason.  It  is  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  reUeving 
officer  that  the  order  will  be  given  on  loan,  and  in  odd 
cases  they  have  said :  "  Well,  if  I  have  got  to  pay  the 
guardians,  I  may  as  well  pay  without  going  to  the  guar- 
dians," and  they  have  withdrawn  their  apphcation,  but 
those  cases  have  been  very  few. 

15978.  They  would  be  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
proper  they  should  pay  themselves,  because  from  the 
nature  of  the  answer  they  have  given  they  were  in  a 
position  to  pay  ? — The  proper  inquiry  is  not  made  in 
that  case,  because  immediately  the  apphcation  is  with- 
drawn the  reheving  officer  has  done  with  the  case. 

15979.  Therefore  you  cannot  say  ? — Speaking  from 
my  own  knowledge  I  should  say  if  the  apphcation  is 
withdrawn  they  have  means  to  pay. 

15980.  With  regard  to  the  reheving  officers,   is  it  Previous 
your  experience  that  they  have  often  held  some  other  5f\*^^'^^ 
Poor  Law  office  before  they  are  made  reheving  officers  ?  Qfficerfc 
— Not  speaking  generally.    I  am  speaking  of  Lambeth. 
Speaking  generally,  they  have  had  only  brief  periods, 

some  have  had  no  experience  whatever  in  Poor  Law  work. 

15981.  Where  they  have  held  previous  office,  what 
are  the  kinds  of  office  they  have  held  ? — We  have 
an  officer  at  the  present  time,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
speak  personally  of  the  officers,  who  was  steward's  clerk : 
we  have  another  who  was  a  Poor  Law  schoolmaster  ; 
we  have  another  who  I  beheve  was  a  master  of  a  work- 
house for  a  short  time.  Two  of  the  others  had  no  ex- 
perience whatever  before  they  entered  the  Poor  Law. 
Another  was  an  assistant  to  a  general  reheving  officer, 
and  the  other  two,  I  think,  had  temporary  experience. 

15982.  The  point  would  be  of  some  importance  con- 
sidering the  pension  question,  because  their  previous 
service  would  count  ? — Certainly. 

15983.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  Question  o 
in  having  a  quahfjring  examination  for  the  post  of  re-  Examina- 
lieving  officer  ? — What  do  you  mean  by  quahfying  ?  Relieving 

15984.  You  are  familiar,  perhaps,  with  the  system  Officers, 
which  apphes  with  regard    to    sanitary  inspectors  in 
London,  imder  which  they  are  obliged  to  get  a  certificate 

from  an  examining  board  ? — Yes. 

15985.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage 
in  applying  a  similar  plan  to  relieving  officers  ? — I  doubt 
if  there  would  be  any  advantage,  they  would  only  have 
a  theoretical  knowledge. 

15986.  They  could  only  be  tested  in  that  way,  but 
would  it  be  advantageous  to  test  them  to  that  extent  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

15987.  You  think  perhaps  that  the  amount  of  technical 
knowledge  is  such  that  a  man  can  get  it  up  easily,  and  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  submit  him  to  an  examination  ? — ■ 
That  is  my  opinion. 

15988.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  have  advocated 
the  weekly  payment  of  pensions  ? — Yes. 

15989.  Has  this  class  of  case  ever  came  under  your 
observation :  where  workmen  or  women  employed  in 
factories  have  met  with  an  accident  and  become  dis- 
abled and  have  got  damages  against  their  employers, 
say  £200,  and  have  you  found  that  those  damages,  or 
that  compensation,  has  been  very  quickly  spent  and 
they  have  come  for  relief.  Have  you  found  that  a  sum 
which  really  ought  to  have  kept  them  for  several  years 
has  been  spent  in  a  very  few  months  ? — I  cannot  caU  a 
particular  case  to  mind,  yet  I  have  an  idea  that  we  have 
had  one  or  two  such  cases  which  have  come  to  our  notice. 
I  cannot  call  a  particular  case  to  mind  now,  so  I  could 
not  speak  of  it. 

15990.  Would  you  suggest,  that  being  so,  because 
there  are  many  cases  of  that  kind  which  can  be  proved, 
that  it  might  be  for  consideration  whether  such  money 
recovered  in  a  court  of  law  should  not  be  handed  over  to 
someone,  to  some  trustee,  to   distribute  in   place  of 
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its  being  frittered  away  in  a  very  short  time  ? — In  some 
cases  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  but  in 
others  it  might  act  as  a  hardship. 

15991.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  there  are  many  cases 
of  that  kind  where  the  money  is  not  beneficially  spent 
by  the  person  who  has  recovered  it,  would  you  suggest 
that  some  means  should  be  provided  whereby  that  should 
be  prevented  ? — It  is  very  advisable  that  those  means 
should  be  devised. 

15992.  To  prevent  their  coming  on  the  rates  for  reUef  ? 
—Yes. 

'lutlier  15993.  You  advocate  the  compulsory  notification  of 

irovisiou  for,  phthisis,  as  I  understand  it  ? — Yes. 
corollary 
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15994.  Do  you  not  think  before  you  could  insist  upon 
a  system  of  compulsory  notification  you  would  requ're  to 
have  sufficient  provision  made  for  such  cases  as  should 
be  notified  ? — Most  decidedly. 

15995.  In  the  first  place,  having  made  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  cases  that  would  be  notified,  you  would 
have  to  provide  for  their  reception  after  notification  ? 
—Yes. 

15996.  That  would  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
notification  ? — Absolutely  necessary. 

15997.  {Mr.  Loch.)  I  think  you  have  some  application 
and  report  books  there  ? — I  have  brought  thi-ee  from 
three  dilierent  officers,  they  are  three  difi'erent  districts. 

15998.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  the  case 
mv.  uastj      paper  system  and  what  your  ideas  are  about  it.  First 

iper  system,  of  aU  you  want  to  have  case  papers  covering  all  the 
information  available  that  may  be  obtained  about  the 
applicants — the  same  paper  referring  to  the  same  appli- 
cant, whether  he  is  in  the  infirmary,  the  workhouse,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  ? — That  would  be  very  good  indeed 
to  my  mind. 

15999.  With  that  would  you  have  a  common  index  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  a  common  index  would  be  necessary 
with  the  case  papers. 

16000.  How  would  you  find  your  case  paper  out  ? — 
You  would  only  have  the  ordinary  case  paper  index. 

16001.  You  would  have  an  index  for  the  case  papers  ? 
—Yes. 

16002.  So  if  I  asked  you  M'hether  a  man  was  in  the 
infirmary  at  a  certain  time,  you  could  look  up  the  case 
paper  and  tell  me  ? — Yes,  there  must  be  an  index. 

16003.  Next  you  have  different  institutions,  infu'maries, 
and  workhouses,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

16004.  In  each  of  those  institutions  you  have  lists  of 
the  inmates,  have  you  not  ? — On  case,  papers. 

16005.  You  have  those  on  ease  papers  too  ? — Yes. 
16008.  Supposing  a  relieving  officer  receives  an  ap- 
plication from  a  wife,  the  husband  being  in  the  infirmary, 
how  v/ould  he  know  at  once  and  quickly  whether  that 
was  true  or  not  ?— He  would  only  know  by  making 
inquiries  at  the  uifirmary. 

16007.  It  would  mean  a  visit  to  the  infirmary  ?  Yes. 

16008.  In  addition  to  his  other  work  ?— Yes,  or  he 
would  send  the  messenger  which  he  has  with  him.  I  think 
there  would  be  no  difficulty,  but  there  would  be  that  to  be 
done  unless  he  had  previously  heard  of  the  case,  which 
probably  he  would  have  done. 

16009.  Would  j^ou  be  in  favour  of  having  a  telephonic 
service  between  the  relieving  officers  and  the  clerk's  office  ? 
— I  am  in  favour  of  that. 

16010.  That  would  help  you  a  good  deal  in  ascertaining 
from  your  central  index  whether  the  case  was  known  and 
when  ? — Yes. 

16011.  It  would  follow  that  if  the  case  had  passed  from 
the  one  reheving  officer's  district  to  another  that  fact 
would  be  shown  ? — It  would. 

16012.  Now  they  cannot  tell  that  fact,  can  they  ?— 
Only  by  communicating  with  each  other. 

16013.  On  the  chance  of  getting  the  address  ? — Yes. 

16014.  If  the  address  was  not  revealed  they  would  not 
_i!<^        know  ? — No,  they  would  not. 

lificationoi     16015.  Next  as  to  verification  of  the  statements  that 
p™g         are  taken  down  by  the  reheving  officers.    Of  course  this 
application  and  report  book  does  not  leave  much  room 
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for  that  ?  The  phrase  is,  "  Present  cause  of  seeking  reUef,  Mr.  William 
or  nature  of  application."    There  is  nothing  very  definite  Wood. 

about  verification  here,  and  you  do  not  see  the  names  of   

the  people  on  whom  the  relieving  officer  would  have  to  fall  ^9  May  1906. 
back  if  he  had  to  support  his  statement  ? — There  should  q^^^^^^  ~£ 
be  names;  if  there  is  any  family  it  should  be  stated.  Apphcation 

16016.  I  mean,  supposing  he  said  he  earned  22s.  a  and  Report 
week,  there  is  no  statement  in  this  book  as  to  whether  l^ook. 
that  is  verified  or  not  ? — No,  it  would  not  bo  stated  there. 

The  officer  might  state  it  afterwards.  I  may  say  we  verify 
the  earnings.  We  have  a  form,  of  which  I  have  a  copy 
here,  which  we  send  to  employers  to  verify  their  earnings. 

16017.  With  regard  to  the  causes  of  seeking  rehef,  do 
you  verify  that  in  any  way,  over  and  above  what  the 
applicant  states  ? — ^That  would  be  verified  by  the  inquiries 
of  the  officer. 

16018.  You  ha,ve  here  in  the  book,  "  Present  cause  of 
seeking  rehef  or  nature  of  application ;  "  there  are  two 
different  subjects  which  are  united  with  an  "  or."  The 
entry  below  is  admission  to  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

16019.  That  is  not  exactly  a  cause  of  seeking  relief  ? — 
The  sickness  is  the  cause,  and  I  believe  it  says,  "  The 
nature  of  apphcation." 

16020.  "Or  nature  of  apphcation;"  so  you  have  two 
horses  to  ride  off  on  ? — That  is  it. 

16021.  Then  if  you  take  the  next  entry,  "  Rehef ;  want 
of  work,"  that  may  be  a  quite  immediate  cause,  but  the 
real  cause  ma,y  be  something  quite  different.  It  may  be 
drink,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

16022.  May  I  conclude  from  what  you  say  that  the 
book  does  not  lend  itself  to  bringing  out  the  cause  of 
distress  which  led  to  the  apphcation  ? — No,  it  does  not, 
unless  the  officer  is  careful  enough  to  make  that  statement, 
irrespective  of  the  questions  he  has  to  answer. 

16023.  This  plan  of  a  column  does  not  allow  the  officer 
very  much  scope  ? — It  does  not. 

16024.  I  take  it  the  officer  has  a  good  deal  in  his  note 
book  which  he  has  at  the  board  or  committee  meeting 
which  hardly  appears  on  the  papers  ? — In  some  unions  or 
parishes  I  beheve  they  have,  but  our  apphcations  are  taken 
direct  in  the  apphcation  and  report  book  where  possible. 

16025.  The  reheving  officer  would  do  that  ? — Yes. 

16026.  You  also  have,  have  you  not,  a  central  clerk, 
what  you  may  call  a  general  relieving  officer,  who  takes 
down  cases  at  the  office  ? — No,  at  the  workhouse  and 
infirmary  on  their  admission  there. 

16027.  Are  those  cases  referred  to  the  reheving  officer  ? 
— For  inquiry  if  there  is  inquiry  necessary. 

16028.  Does  that  appear  in  the  apphcation  and  report 
book  of  the  relieving  officer  ? — No. 

16029.  How  are  they  accounted  for  ? — The  report  is 
sent  to  the  clerk. 

16030.  And  the  clerk  enters  it  is  the  case  paper  ? — It  is 
attached  to  the  case  paper,  it  is  not  entered  on  it. 

16031.  In  that  way  you  get  information  which  does  not 
appear  on  the  apphcation  form  ?— Very  frequently. 

16032.  Do  you  always  get  it  ? — Not  always,  but  very 
frequently. 

16033.  Do  you  think  that  a  form  could  be  adopted  that 
would  give  much  more  scope  for  the  proper  filling  up  of  a  ' 
case  paper  with  a  view  to  kno-odng  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
distress  really  and  truly  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  that  a  form 
might  be  di-awn  up  which  would  give  more  information 
than  the  apphcation  and  report  book.  I  think  there 
might  be  a  form  drawn  up  which  would  enable  more 
information  to  be  given  than  the  present  form  of  apphca- 
tion and  report  book. 

16034.  Taking  your  form,  do  you  think  it  contains 
all  the  information  you  want  ? — I  have  very  little  experi- 
ence of  the  case  paper  system ;  it  rarely  comes  under  my 
notice. 

16035.  What  strikes  one  about  the  case  papers,  if  Defects  of  the 
those  were  samples  we  saw  yesterday,  is  that  a  great  case  paper, 
deal  was  omitted — about  the  rent,  and  fifty  other  things 

which  are  very  important  to  consider  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  a  case  generally  ? — I  believe  that  is  omitted 
from  a  case  paper. 

16036.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  consideration 
of  the  whole  of  this  case  paper  question  with  a  view 
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Wood.       right  through  the  London  district,  we  will  say  ? — Yes, 
I  would. 
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16037.  When  you  want  information  outside  the  union 
what  do  you  do  ?    Supposing  you  want  to  verify  facts. 


verification  of  we  will  say,  in  St.  Georges-in-the-East,  with  regard  to  a 
facts  outside  case  you  are  dealing  with  in  Lambeth  ? — So  far  as  a  relief 
the  union.      gj^gg  jg  concerned  ? 

16038.  So  far  as  the  Application  and  Report  book 
goes,  and  the  questions  which  arise  on  the  investigation  ? 
—We  should  communicate  ^v^th  the  employer  of  the 
applicant,  if  he  had  one,  if  that  is  what  you  refer  to. 

16039.  No,  I  go  beyond  that.  Would  the  guardians 
of  St.  George's-in-the-East  make  any  inquiry  ? — They 
would  do  it  if  we  made  inquiry  of  them,  but  there  is  very 
little  of  that  done. 

16040.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  good  if  you  laid 
yourself  open  to  have  inquiries  made  of  you  by  other 
boards  of  guardians  as  part  of  your  work,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  assist  you  as  you  would  assist  others  ? — It 
depends  on  the  extent. 

16041.  I  am  talking  of  the  verification  of  facts  which 
you  cannot  verify  locally  ? — At  the  present  time  we  have 
communications  from  officers  of  other  unions  askirig  if 
we  will  make  inquiries,  but  they  are  not  many,  and  we 
make  inquiries  on  their  behalf,  and  that  is  done  for  us  too. 
Those  cases  are  so  very  few  that  they  are  scarcely  worth 
m^entioning. 

16042.  Judging  from  the  class  of  case  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  deal  with,  I  should  say  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  cases  withont  the  assistance 
of  people  in  other  parts  of  London,  that  is,  people  who 
know  the  relations,  or  matters  of  that  kind.  Does  not 
the  same  difficulty  occur  with  regard  to  Poor  Law  work. 
Where  the  same  difficulties  occur,  could  not  it  be  met  by 
organisation  for  that  purpose  ? — I  think  it  could. 

16043.  As  to  the  duplication  of  work,  do  you  think  at 
present,  on  your  case  paper  system,  there  is  a  duplication 
of  work  ? — I  do  with  the  present  form  of  the  Application 
and  Report  book.  I  may  say,  which  has  already  been 
stated,  that  we  have  not  the  case  paper  system  for  the 
out-relief  in  Lambeth.  We  only  have  it  for  the  indoor 
cases. 

16044.  You  would  like  it  for  the  outdoor  ? — Person- 
ally I  should  be  in  favour  of  it,  but  I  cannot  see  how  it 
could  be  done  with  the  present  Application  and  Report 
book.    It  would  mean  the  duplication  of  much  work. 

16045.  In  the  relieving  officer's  office,  I  suppose,  the 
one  thing  which  hangs  on  them  is  their  personal  respon- 
sibility with  regard  to  the  cases  they  have  to  deal  with  ? 
• — My  opinion  is  that  the  majority  of  the  relieving  officers 
do  not  seem  to  realise  their  responsibilities. 

16046.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  regard 
to  that  ?  By  way  of  a  suggestion  myself  I  would  ask,  do 
you  think,  for  instance,  that  relieving  officers  might  be 
appointed  on  probation  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  that  is  a  training  period,  and  that  the  board,  or  some 
combination  of  boards,  should  give  up  a  certain  portion 
of  time  even  to  training  officers  as  a  thing  apart  from  the 
actual  daily  work  in  the  office  ? — I  am  afraid  that  would 
mean  one  board  of  guardians  training  a  man  for  another 
board  of  guardians,  which  is  not  altogether  appreciated, 
I  think. 

16047.  Do  you  think  that  feeling  of  dissent  or  difference 
is  what  is  keeping  us  back  at  present  ? — It  may  do. 

16048.  So  that  if  we  had  a  system  by  which  a  man 
could  be  trained  in  different  parts  of  London  and  eventu- 
ally come  back  to  his  board,  the  service  being  considered 
one,  and  not  a  purely  local  office,  that  could  be  done, 
could  it  not  ? — If  that  could  be  arranged,  the  respective 
boards  of  guardians  would  gain  1  dare  say. 

16049.  We  have  no  efficient  system  at  present  to 
substitute  for  it  ? — No. 

16050.  One  further  subject  I  should  like  to  ask  about 
with  regard  to  relieving  officers.  Do  you  think  that  it 
would  be  appreciated  if  there  were  an  examination  of  a  most 
practical  kind  open  to  them  after  they  were  appointed, 
or  in  that  period  of  probation,  I  mean  when  they  have 
got  to  know  enough  about  the  duties,  in  order  to  gain, 
in  some  ways,  which  are  not  very  easy  for  a  man  who 
is  at  work  all  day  long,  the  kind  of  information  he  wants 
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in  supplementation  of  what  he  has  to  do  ? — I  should 
prefer  that  the  examination,  if  he  is  to  be  examined  at 
all,  should  be  before  his  appointment  and  not  afterwards. 

16051.  That  is  to  say,  it  should  be  an  entrance  to 
probation  ? — Yes. 

16052.  One  question  about  these  loans.    Have  you  System  of 
thought  whether,  taking  it  entirely  from  the  point  of  ^o&n  medic 
view  of  the  relieving  officer  and  the  kind  of  applicants  C'^^^^l^^^ 
you  deal  with,  if  there  were  proper  inquiries  made  after  ^^^"^^i^- 
the  receipt  of  medical  relief  in  any  form  (such  inquiries 
could  hardly  be  undertaken  by  the  present  staff),  these 
cases  would  be  reduced  in  number  ? — I  think  at  the 
present  moment  (I  am  dealing  with  Lambeth  again), 
speaking  generally,  the  necessary  inquiries  are  made  in 
medical  rehef  cases. 

16053.  You  have  time  for  it  ? — -Yes  ;  the  officers  make 
the  necessary  inquiries,  but  I  may  say  the  inquiries  are 
not  thoroughly  made  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  case 
before  the  board  as  to  whether  the  parties  shall  pay  or 
not  pay,  the  application  depends  on  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee, and  whether  they  determine  anything  shall  be 
repaid,  which,  I  may  say,  they  never  do. 

16054.  Does  that  reduce  the  loan  system  almost  to 
a  farce  ? — Yes. 

16055.  If  the  loan  system  is  to  be  adhered  to,  the  in- 
quiries must  be  very  serious,  and  the  consideration  of 
the  case  individually  very  serious  ? — Certainly. 

16056.  As  to  the  number  of  relieving  officers,  I  sup- 
poes  you  would  agree  that  a  larger  number  of  relieving 
officers  working  in  greater  detail  would  reduce  the  number 
of  paupers  ? — It  would  depend  on  the  officers. 

16057.  I  am  taking  a  good,  active,  able  officer  ? — 
It  might  have  that  result. 

16058.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  an  officer  can 
get  through  in  a  single  day.;  have  you  ever  taken  that 
with  the  men  who  are  working  with  you  ? — No  but  I  have 
done  it  myself,  so  I  may  speak  from  personal  experience. 
Of  course  on  some  days  a  man  can  do  a  considerable 
amount  more  work  than  he  can  on  another  day.  It 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  applications,  the  position 
where  the  applicants  reside,  and  whether  it  increases 
the  difficulty  of  visiting  or  makes  it  more  easy.  There 
are  various  matters  in  connection  with  the  cases. 

16059.  With  everything  in  yoxu-  favour,  could  you  do 
eight  cases  a  day  ? — Yes. 

16060.  By  eight  cases,  would  you  mean  the  verifica- 
tion of  all  the  details  when  worked  out  ? — No,  I  am 
dealing  with  the  case  at  its  first  onset. 

16061.  Taking  it  down  ? — And  visiting. 

16062.  The  home  work  ? — If  there  is  no  outside  work 
it  would  be  different.  Some  of  the  cases  might  have  no 
family  or  statements  of  the  party  to  verify,  but  others 
might  have  haK  a  dozen  inquiries  in  them. 

16063.  Directly  you  get  the  verification,  of  course 
you  want  a  great  deal  more  labour  ? — Yes. 

16064.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  I  see  on  your  appointment  as 
superintendent  in  March  1898,  you  had  in  your  district, 
ten  relief  districts,  with  ten  rehevLng  officers  and  one 
assistant  ? — Yes. 

16065.  I  notice  that  was  revised  some  two  years 
and  nine  months  after,  by  making  nine  districts  ? — Yes. 

16066.  That  increased  the  number  of  cases  for  each 
relieving  officer  ? — It  did  at  the  time. 

16067.  Was  that  reduction  made  possible  mainly  by 
the  fact  of  your  being  appointed  superintendent  ? — 
I  would  not  like  to  say  that. 

16068.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  duties  in  super-  Duties  of 
vising  the  relieving  officers  ? — I  supervise  the  whole  of  ^"P^'^i^Jj* 
their  work.    I  am  at  liberty  to  visit  any  of  their  cases  ^ 
at  any  time  I  think  necessary,  attend  any  pay  station 
at  any  time  I  think  necessary,  and  visit  any  case  that 
is  in  receipt  of  out-relief ;   I  have  full  scope,  as  it  were, 
to  supervise  their  work  generally.  || 

16069.  I  understand  you  would  have.  Do  you  re- 
lieve them  of  any  work  they  had  previously  done  ? — 
No. 

16070.  You  refer  to  the  satisfactory  results  of  this 
re-arrangement  at  Christmas,  1900.  I  suppose  you  mean 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  people  relieved  ? — Speak- 
ing of  the  work  generally. 
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Jxceptional  16071.  Satisfactory  results  are  generally  regarded  as 
istress  in  being  where  they  show  reductions  in  the  amount  sx- 
ecent  years,  pended  and  the  number  relieved  ? — I  think  it  shows 
that. 

16072.  I  notice  during  the  last  four  years  it  has  been 
going  steadily  up  ? — I  am  afraid  it  has  all  over  the  country. 

16073.  I  agree  with  you  it  is.  There  has  been  ex- 
ceptional distress  during  the  past  four  years  ?— Yes. 

16074.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  With  regard  to  the  old 
people  in  your  district  receiving  out-rehef,  do  you  con- 
sider the  rehef  granted  to  them  is  generally  adequate  ? 
— Generally. 

16075.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  "  always."  I  see 
a  good  many  cases  in  this  book  where  the  relief  given 
is  3s.  and  the  income  coming  in  besides  that  is  very 

Juesticn  of  doubtful  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  but,  of  course,  in  a  great 
dequacy  of  many  of  the  permanent  relief  cases  a  lot  of  the  old  women 
elief  to  aged,  do" receive  a  little  from  this,  that,  and  other  sources 
of  which  we  know  nothing  and  can  know  nothing.  They 
may  visit  a  friend  to-day  and  stay  for  the  day  and  have 
their  food,  and  they  may  visit  another  friend  perhaps 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  or  there  may  be  a  lady  connected 
with  some  of  the  churches,  and  they  may  have  perhaps 
a  couple  of  ounces  of  tea  and  a  pound  of  sugar  or  a  httle 
giocery  of  some  description,  which  saves  them  spending 
their  own  money  in  that  direction,  and  it  all  mounts  up. 

16076.  So  that  the  guardians  in  granting  their  reUef 
count  upon  those  unknown  sources  ? — I  am  afraid  they 
do,  sometimes. 

16077.  That  possibly  leads  to  great  hardship  in  a 
case  where  an  old  body  is  very  lonely  ? — In  what  way 
do  you  mean  ? 

16078.  Where  you  have  got  a  very  lonely  old  person 
who  has  none  of  those  resources,  it  would  lead  to  great 
hardship  if  the  guardians  count  upon  it  ? — If  the  guar- 
dians take  a  hard  and  fast  hne,  and  deal  with  every 
case  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  receiving  assist- 
ance from  other  sources,  it  would  do. 

16079.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  always 
know  what  resources  they  have  ? — It  is  impossible  to 
always  know. 

Dut-relicf  in  16080.  I  gather  that  your  guardians  give  out-relief 
lid  of  wages,  in  supplementation  of  women's  earnings,  when  people 
are  working  at  box-making  and  office  cleaning,  I  see 
here  ? — Yes,  unfortunately,  we  have  to  in  some  cases. 

16081.  Do  you  yourself  think  that  a  good  poUcy, 
having  regard  to  women's  wages  ? — No,  it  is  not  perhaps, 
speaking  generally,  but  with  the  cases  that  we  get  they 
are  people  who  have  perhaps  worked  at  box-making 
a  large  number  of  years,  and  they  are  unable  to  earn 
the  amount  now  they  have  earned  previously  on  account 
of  age  or  shght  infirmities,  or  in  some  respect  they  are 
not  so  active  at  it,  and  cannot  earn  the  same  amount 
of  wages  that  they  could  do  when  they  were  younger 
and  free  from  those  infirmities. 

16082.  I  find  here  young  women  and  widows  especially 
are  earning  those  low  wages  at  these  trades  and  they 
are  receiving  out-relief  ? — I  did  not  know  we  had  any 
case  at  the  present  time  of  that  description. 

16083.  Here  is  an  office-cleaner  receiving  3s.  ? — I 
thought  you  were  referring  to  box-making. 

16084.  There  are  box-makers  here.  I  came  across 
a  box-maker  receiving  4s.  6d.  ? — Might  I  see  that  par- 
ticular case  to  see  if  I  know  anything  at  all  about  it. 

16085.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  guardians  rather,  I  gather, 
if  earnings  are  too  low  to  supplement  them  ? — The 
earnings  there  would  be  at  that  particular  time.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  officer  has  stated  the  average 
earnings. 
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16086.  It  might  be  in  the  slack  time  that  they  supple- 
ment it  ? — Yes. 

16087.  With  regard  to  the  reports  of  the  reheving 
officers,  do  the  guardians  always  act  upon  them.  For 
instance,  where  the  relieving  officer  reports  "  suspicion 
of  drink,"  would  the  guardians  stop  the  relief  or  caution 
the  apphcant  ? — It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  committee. 

16088.  Do  tho  guardians  take  any  Hne  about  the 
expenses  of  the  fimeral  where  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable insurance  and  it  has  been  spent,  all,  say,  within 
a  week  of  the  death  ;  would  they  gi-ant  relief  just  the 
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same  ? — As  a  rule  they  do.  They  comment  at  the  Mr.  Willinm 
time  that  the  money  has  been  spent,  but  they  have  the  Wood. 

facts  of  the  cases  before  them,  and  they  have  to  deal   

with  the  case  as  it  is,  not  as  it  should  be.  '^^  "^^'^y  1906. 

16089.  They  do  not  consider  if  they  had  a  rule  to  tho 
effect  that  they  would  offer  the  house  in  such  cases,  it 
would  affect  the  policy  of  the  people  themselves  in  spend- 
ing the  money  ? — I  think  it  would  have  a  great  effect. 

16090.  So  you  would  advocate  something  of  the  kind  ? 
— Most  decidedly  I  \\ould.  I  have  repeatedly  called 
the  attention  of  the  guardians  to  the  large  expenditure 
that  a  person  has  made  on  the  funeral  and  so-called 
mourning,  who  has  then  immediately  applied  for  relief. 

16091.  They  do  not  consider  that  ?— No,  they  do 
not.  I  think  we  find  generally  that  the  poorer  the 
people  are,  where  there  is  an  insurance,  they  have  the 
most  elaborate  funeral. 

16092.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)    Some  hold  that  if  in  London  Advantages 
out-relief  were  administered  on  clear  and  definite  prin-  of  administer- 
ciples  by  a  judicial  officer  you  would  secure,  not  only  ing  out-reliof 
continuity  of  policy,  but  a  more  equitable  system  of  ad-  by  judicial 
ministration  ;  in  your  opinion  would  this  be  beneficial  officer. 

to  the  poor  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  poor 
in  this  way,  that  they  would  all  be  treated  on  a  more 
equal  basis — equal,  I  mean,  as  regards  the  standard  of 
merit. 

16093.  I  suppose  that  would  have  to  be  safeguarded 
from  a  pai'ticular  kind  of  inb3rest,  which  might  be  the 
result  of  not  worthy  motives  ? — Yes. 
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16094.  In  the  course  of  your  long  experience,  which 
has  not  been  gained  in  London  only,  I  take  it  that  you 
have  come  across  instances  of  individuals  being  favoured 
and  supported  by  particular  guardians  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
have. 

16095.  I  do  not  want  to  press  this  question,  but  it  has 
been  stated  that  on  some  relief  committees  you  will  find 
landlords  sitting  who  are  interested  in  getting  out-relief 
for  their  own  tenants  ;  have  you  ever  heard  of  or  come 
across  such — outside  London,  I  am  speaking  of  at  this 
moment  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  known  of  cases  in  London, 
but,  I  will  say,  not  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth. 

16096.  Have  you  any  experience  of  women  relieving  Need  for 
officers  ? — No,  I  have  none.  female 

16097.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  whether  you  think  ofgQgrs  ^ 
for  particular  kinds  of  cases  their  services  would  not  be 
beneficial  ? — I  should  say  that  in  ppjticular  kinds  of  cases 

they  would  be  beneficial. 

16098.  With  a  large  staff  such  as  you  have  at  Lambeth 
it  might  be  desirable  to  include  at  least  one  woman  for 
purposes  which  you  might  call  a  general  receiving  officer's 
work  ? — In  that  case  I  should  think  that  she  should  deal 
with  the  widows  with  children  only. 

16099.  Or  perhaps  with  the  single  women  cases  ? — ■ 
Outside  we  have  none  of  those  practically 

16100.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Should  she  deal  with  the 
cases  of  aged  women  ? — No  ;  I  should  say  that  the  re- 
lieving officer  would  deal  with  those.  There  would  be 
good  work  for  a  lady  relieving  officer  in  dealing  with 
widows  with  children  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  I 
should  advocate  the  system. 

16101.  But  good  might  result — that  is  the  point  ? — 
That  is  so. 

16102.  {Dr.  Dmvnes.)    Do  you  find  that  the  inquiries  Attitude  of 
of  the  relieving  officers  are  resented  by  the  people  ? —  the  poor 
Do  you  mean  in  relief  cases  ? 

16103.  I  am  referring  to  the  necessary  inquiries  that 
you  have  to  make  into  the  circumstances  of  the  people  ? 
— I  would  not  say  that  they  resent  it,  but  you  get  fre- 
quently evasive  answers — which  is  another  form  of 
resentment  perhaps. 

16104.  Would  your  experience  go  to  show  that  inquiry 
made  by  an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose,  is  less 
resented  than  it  would  be  if  made  by  a  voluntary  in- 
quirer ? — That  I  could  not  say.  I  cannot  speak  to  the 
voluntary  inquiry  officers  at  all. 

16105.  Do  the  people  regard  the  inquisition  as  a  part 
of  your  business  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

16106.  Do  your  relieving  officers  ever  meet  with  ob- 
struction in  their  work,  or  personal  injury  ? — I  have 
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never  met  with  it.  Only  once  in  my  life  have  I  been 
threatened  that  I  know  of,  and  of  course  that  came  to 
nothing. 

It  is  not  a  common  occurrence  ? — I  do  not 
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16107 
think  so. 

16108.  Do  your  ordinary  relief  districts  coincide  with 
the  districts  for  your  medical  relief  ? — All  do,  with  the 
exception  of  two. 

16109.  It  is  desirable,  is  it  not,  that  it  should  be  so  ? 
— It  is  highly  desirable. 

16110.  Do  the  medical  officers  and  relieving  officers 
attend  at  the  same  station  ? — In  two  cases  only ;  those 
are  at  the  relief  station  at  Kennington  Green,  and  at 
the  relief  station  in  Stockwell  Road. 

16111.  Are  they  sufficiently  in  touch  with  each  other, 
do  you  think  ? — In  those  particular  cases  they  are. 

16112.  That  is,  in  those  two  ? — Yes,  in  those  two 
only.  It  is  very  desirable,  to  my  mind,  that  the  relieving 
officers  and  the  medical  officers  should  practically  meet 
in  the  same  building,  so  that  they  may  be  constantly  in 
touch  with  each  other. 

Duration  of  16113.  How  long  does  a  medical  order  run  in  your 
orders  for  parish  ? — I  believe  there  is  an  old  order  of  the  guardians 
medical  relief,  ii^^.^^g  it  ^  three  months. 

16114.  Is  that  effective  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that 
it  was. 

fncrease  in  igns.  I  notice  that  your  medical  orders  have  been 
necacal  relief   ..     .  ,       r,,  <,rr.i..- 

n  Lambeth    '^i^^'^g     number  of  late  years  ? — inat  is  so. 

md  its  cause?.  16116.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  that  ?— Only 
that  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have 
had  very  mild  winters,  and  I  have  always  noted  that 
during  a  mild  winter  you  have  more  sickness  or  more 
applications  for  medical  orders,  which  is  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

16117.  There  is  a  steady  rise  in  the  number  since  1900, 
when  they  were  2,719,  for  the  orders  in  1904  were  3,543  ; 
and  I  see  also  that  your  permanent  list  has  increased 
slightly  ? — Yes,  but  as  I  said  before,  I  am  afraid  it  is 
the  same  all  over  the  country. 

16118.  Do  you  advocate  a  permanent  list  of  medical 
relief  cases  ? — Personally,  I  do  not  like  medical  relief  at 
all,  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  away  from  it. 

16119.  What  would  you  substitute  for  it  ? — I  cannot 
make  any  suggestion. 

16120.  Have  you  any  medical  charities  in  your  parish  ? 
—Yes. 

16121.  Have  you  any  provident  dispensaries  ? — Yes. 
There  are  two  dispensaries  that  I  can  call  to  mind  at 
the  present  moment,  besides  a  medical  mission. 

16122.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  they  are 
flourishing  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

16123.  Or  T/hether  there  is  any  decrease  of  thrift 
or  increase  of  thrift  amongst  the  people  ? — I  could  not 
answer  that  at  all. 

Moribund  16124.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  moribund 

cases  sent  to  ^g^ggg  your  parish  ;  can  you  tell  us  p.nything  of  those 
'  cases  that  were  sent  to  the  infirmary  in  a  moribund 

condition  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot. 

16125.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  sources  from 
which  they  come  ? — Some  of  the  neighbourhoods  jierhaps 
I  could  give  you.  I  believe  why  they  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  district  medical  officer  is  because  their 
surroundings  have  been  so  unsa,tisfactory  for  a  sick  case, 
and  because  the  only  likely  chance  of  any  recovery,  if 
recovery  is  at  all  possible,  was  to  take  them  into  the 
infirmary. 

16126.  What  particular  district  have  they  come  from  ? 
— From  nearly  the  whole  of  our  district  at  one  time  and 
the  other,  I  believe. 

Co-operation  16127.  Have  you  any  arrangement  for  referring  eases 
Oiiardlans  *°  charity  ? — Only  arrangement  in  this  way  :  applicants 
and  Charities  sometimes  are  advised  to  apply  in  medical  cases  to  the 
hospital  or  to  these  dispensaries,  or  in  other  cases  they  are 
advised  to  apply  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
where  we  think  there  is  any  nucleus  for  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  to  work  upon,  or  where  we  think 
the  case  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  hospital,  or  the  man 
should  attend  the  dispensary,  or  something  of  that  sort. 


16128.  What  is  your  policy  in  Lambeth  with  regard  Small  numbe 
to  midwifery  cases  ? — Very  few  cases  of  that  description  of  midwifer; 
do  we  have,  except  within  the  Norwood  district.    In  the  cases  in 
north  part  of  Lambeth  the  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  students  Lambeth  an 
attend  a  great  many,  I  believe  ;  and  of  course  that  relieves  causes, 
the  parish  considerably. 

16129.  I  notice  that  your  cases  are  very  few — only 
thirteen  in  1904  ;  but  that  is  one  reason  for  it,  is  it  ? — 
That  is  the  principal  reason.  Then,  of  course,  we  have 
two  maternity  homes  in  the  parish. 

16130.  Do  you  yom-self  make  any  annual  report  to  Question  o 
5^our  guardians  ? — I  have  only  made  one  report,  and  annual  re- 
that  was  some  few  years  ago.  It  was  with  reference  to  ports  by 
the  two  years,  1901  and  1902.  SuperLnten- 

16131.  Did  you  go  into  the  question  of  the  causes  of  dent  Reliev 
sick  relief  ?— I  did  mention  that.  mg  Officer 
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16132.  What  conclusion  did  you  come  to  as  to  the' 

causes  of  sick  reUef  ? — At  that  time  it  appeared  to  be  the 
exceptional  winters  that  we  had,  and  also  the  South 
African  war,  which  was  with  us  at  the  same  time.  That 
made  a  lot  of  difference  to  us,  and  brought  a  great  many 
applications  at  the  first  onset,  but  it  was  subsequently 
modified. 

16133.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  do  not  make  any 
systematic  report  anually  or  otherwise  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  applications  for  relief  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

16134.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  are  sometimes,  I  suppose,  Procedure  i 
sent  for  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  distress  ? — I  am  case  of  relidi 
not  personally,  but  the  reUeving  officers  are.  on  sudden 

and  urgent 


16135.  What  do  they  do  in  those  cases  ? — It  would 


necessitv 


depend  upon  the  result  of  their  visit,  and  their  inquiry 
and  the  nature  of  the  application. 

1613G.  They  would  reheve  in  kind,  I  suppose,  as  a 
rule  ? — If  necessary. 

16137.  And  then  report  it  to  the  Board  ?— Yes. 

16138.  Supposing  that  the  Board  has  information 
upon  v/hich  they  decide  that  it  is  a  case 'for  the  house, 
and  offer  the  house  accordingly,  what  is  the  position  of 
reheving  officer  ? — He  would  in  the  first  onset  endeavour 
to  carry  out  the  board's  order,  by  giving  the  order  for 
admission  into  the  workhouse.  If  the  party  refused  to 
go  into  the  workhouse,  and  renewed  the  application  to 
him,  he  would  deal  with  it  as  he  dealt  with  it  before. 

16139.  But  he  would  not  take  any  action  until  he  was 
applied  to  ? — No  ;  unless  he  was  directed  by  the  Board 
to  watch  the  case. 

16140.  Supposing  the  guardians  asked  him  to  watch 
the  case,  what  does  he  do  ? — He  W'ould  watch  it  and  relieve 
it  in  the  meantime  if  necessary. 

16141.  But  he  would  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
being  told  to  watch  a  case  and  being  left  to  his  own 
responsibility  ? — He  would. 

16142.  {3Iiss  Hill.)  You  spoke  about  the  military  and  possibility  a 
naval  pensions  ;    I  remember  a  great  many  years  ago  weekly  pay- 
we  made  a  great  effort  to  get  them  paid  weekly,  but  in  nient  of  naval 
that  we  failed  entirely.    Do  you  know  of  any  effort  that  and  military 
has  been  made  in  that  direction  of  late  years  ? — I  beUeve  pensions, 
there  has  been  some  shght  effort  made,  but  whether  it 

has  brought  about  any  result  I  do  not  know. 

16143.  Has  it  been  without  any  result,  do  you  mean  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  really  been  pushed,  as  I 
may  say. 

16144.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  suggested 
that  these  pensions  should  be  paid  through  the  Post 
Office  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  has. 

16145.  Nor  tlirough  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? 
— I  have  not  seen  that  recommended  at  all. 

16146.  I  suppose  one  difficulty  might  be  the  question 
of  the  identification  ;  they  have  to  produce  papers,  have 
they  not  ? — They  have  to  produce  what  they  term  their 
identification  papers.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
much  difficulty  in  that,  because  we  can  always  identify 
them  ourselves. 

16147.  I  was  thinking  of  that  as  affecting  rather  a 
larger  body  than  the  people  who  necessarily  apply  to  the 
Poor  Law  ? — So  it  would. 

16148.  It  is  a  very  great  difficulty  I  know  with  numbers 
of  people  ;  they  get  the  money  all  at  once,  and  they  are 
not  accustomed  to  quarterly  payments,  and  therefore  it 
is  spent  very  easily,  and  all  their  friends  or  enemies  know 
exactly  when  it  is  paid  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  spent  very 
easily  in  a  great  many  cases. 
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16149.  But  you  know  of  no  particular  scheme  that  is 
going  forward  to  try  to  deal  with  it  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

16150.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  statistics 
that  you  have  submitted,  do  those  include  all  the  medical 
cases  ? — No,  they  do  not ;  they  are  exclusive  of  the 
medical  cases. 

16151.  Are  they  exclusive  only  of  the  medical  cases  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  therefore  understated  the  figure  in  para- 
graph 4. 

16152.  Then  the  numbers  that  have  just  been  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Downes,  namely,  the  3,54.3  in  1904,  should 
be  added  on  to  the  4,633,  in  order  to  get  the  total  number 
of  persons  who  have  been  relieved  in  one  way  or  another 
during  that  half  year  ? — Yes,  including  the  medical  relief. 
In  that  paragraph  I  have  taken  only  those  who  have  been 
receiving  financial  assistance,  as  we  may  term  it,  directly. 

16153.  Practically  these  figures  only  represent  some- 
where about  two-thirds  of  the  persons  who  have  actually 
been  relieved  in  one  way  or  another  outside  the  workhouse, 
if  you  have  to  add  the  medical  relief  cases  to  these  ? — 
Of  course  if  you  add  medical  relief  cases  on  to  those,  it 
does  considerably  increase  the  number ;  but  I  have 
dealt  there  only  with  those  who  have  received  direct 
assistance  financially  outside  the  workhouse. 

16154.  Are  these  separate  and  distinct  individuals,  no 
one  person  being  counted  twice  ? — Generally  speaking 
that  is  so.  I  am  afraid  there  might  be  a  few  counted 
twice,  but  they  would  be  a  very  small  number. 

16155.  And  owing  to  accident? — On  account  of  th^ 
migratory  disposition  of  the  people,  causing  them  to  mov^ 
from  one  district  to  another.  I  would  not,  therefore,  lik® 
to  commit  myself  that  the  figures  are  absolutely  accurate 
in  that  respect. 

16156.  With  regard  to  your  method  of  dealing  with 
renewal  cases,  as  I  understand  the  method  adopted  as 
described  by  Mr.  Briant  yesterday,  it  is  that  all  new 
applications  are  heard  by  the  whole  board,  and  dealt  with 
by  the  whole  board  ? — That  is  so. 

16157.  But  if  a  case  comes  up  again  after  the  jDeriod  for 
which  the  relief  is  granted  in  the  first  place  has  expired, 
then  how  would  that  case  be  dealt  with  ? — It  would  be 
dealt  with  by  a  committee. 

16158.  How  is  that  committee  constituted  ? — It  is  what 
is  termed  a  relief  committee,  and  might  consist  of  two, 
three  or  more  guardians.  It  might  also  transpire,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  case,  that  it  had  been  decided  by 
the  board,  and  then  the  committee  would  say,  we  had 
better  renew  the  relief  ;  it  would  be  something  in  that  way 

16159.  You  say  the  relief  committee  vfould  consist  of 
two  or  three  guardians  ;  does  the  committee  form  itself, 
and  do  only  those  guardians  attend  who  desire  to  do  so  ' 
—Yes. 

;er8st  of        16160.  So  that  any  guardian  who  is  interested  in  any 
ardians  in  particular  case  can  make  it  his  business  to  attend  that 
particular  meeting  ?— Yes,  and  I  am  afraid  it  sometimes 
arises. 
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16161.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  better  plan  if  the 
committee  which  deals  with  the  renewal  cases  were  the 
same  committee  which  had  dealt  with  the  cases  in  the 
first  instance,  viz.,  the  whole  board  ? — Yes. 

16162.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  that  all  cases  of 
renewal  should  be  treated  as  new  cases  ? — Yes,  I  think  all 
cases  should  be  treated  as  new  cases. 

16163.  That  when  relief  is  given  for  a  definite  period, 
and  that  period  is  ended,  really  it  ought  to  be  treated  again 
as  a  new  application  ?— Yes.  Unfortunately  it  would 
require  a  tremendous  number  of  attendances  on  the  part  of 
the  various  guardians  to  deal  with  all  these  cases,  if  they 
were  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  full  board.  For  instance,  in 
Lambeth  we  have,  I  should  say,  every  fortnight  about  100 
cases  at  least  coming  before  the  various  committees  for 
renewal  of  their  former  relief,  as  we  may  term  it ;  some- 
time more. 


tent  of 


16164.  Have  you  any  persons  dealt  with  by  the  guar- 
uiry  as  to  dians,  and  considered  suitable  cases  for  relief,  that  are 
lome  of  living  with  relatives  where  the  united  income  of  the 
household  is  sufficient  for  all  ? — In  my  own  opinion  we 
have,  such  as  the  case  of  a  mother-in-law,  and,  in  odd 
instances  perhaps,  of  a  mother,  the  directly  responsible 
party  being,  we  will  say,  a  son. 


16165.  Will  the  relieving  officer  consider  it  a  part  of  his  Mr.  William 

duty  to  ascertain  the  whole  income  of  the  household,  M''nod. 

before  the  case  is  dealt  with  by  the  guardians  ? — No.  „  ,^ 
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16166.  He  will  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  inquire  ?   ' 

—No. 

16167.  Therefore  the  guardians  would  deal  wifh  the 
case,  not  knowing  the  full  income  of  the  household  ? — 
That'is  so. 

16168.  And  that,  I  take  it,  v/ould  be  more  particularly 
the  case  where  there  is  no  legal  liability  ? — I  am  speaking 
of  those  cases  where  there  is  no  legal  liability.  But  even 
in  the  case  of  a  son,  the  relieving  officer  would  not  be 
justified  in  verifying  the  man's  earnings  and  ascertaining 
the  exact  amount  that  is  going  into  the  hoixse,  unless  relief 
had  been  given  in  some  shape  or  form. 

16169.  Then  he  would  not  make  the  inquiries  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  if  there  was  destitution  ? — He 
would  not  go  beyond  their  word. 

16170.  That  is,  the  word  of  the  interested  parties  ?  — 
You  may  say  so. 

16171.  Although  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  those 
people  to  put  the  income  down  as  low  as  possible  ? — 
Certainly,  it  is  so. 

16172.  Therefore  relief  might  be  given  without  ascer- 
taining the  real  circumstances  under  which  the  applicant 
was  living  ? — Yes. 

16173.  'When  that  case  comes  up  for  renewal,  it  will  be 
dealt  with  by  a  small  committee,  some  members  of  which 
might  be  interested  in  the  particular  case  and  in  renewing 
the  relief  ? — Quite  so. 

10174.  And  in  that  case  it  might  continue  on  the  books 
for  a  long  time  without  ever  being  revised  by  the  full 
board  ? — It  is  possible. 

16175.  Does  this  question  of  the  legal  liability  really 
enter  the  minds  of  officers  and  of  guardians  before  relief  is 
given  ? — I  am  afraid  it  does  not  enter  the  minds  of  the 
guardians  always.  The  officers  always  take  cognisance  of 
it,  of  course,  and  point  out  as  a  rule  orally  to  the  liable 
parties,  if  they  can  get  hold  of  them,  and  also  to  the 
applicant,  that  it  is  a  c[uestion  whether  the  liable  parties 
shoiild  not  keep  the  applicant  without  coming  to  the 
parish.  But  when  an  application  of  that  description  is 
made  to  the  guardians,  they  generally  deal  with  it  on  the 
nature  of  the  application. 

1617G.  Supposing  there  might  be  a  sufficient  income 
in  a  household,  but  there  are  other  sons,  say,  of  the 
applicant  who  are  not  contributing  what  the  members 
of  the  household  consider  to  be  a  fair  share,  would  the 
guardians  give  relief  in  that  case — if  there  is  no  real 
destitution,  mind  you — with  the  object  of  making  the  , 
other  sons  do  their  duty,  as  it  is  termed  ?— I  am  afraid  it 
has  been  done. 

16177.  That  means  putting  people  on  the  relief  list 
with  the  object  of  settUng  a  family  dispute  ? — Yes  ; 
and  it  has  been  done,  I  am  afraid. 

16178.  Do  you  hold  to  the  opinion  yourself  that  the 
question  of  the  legal  liabiUty  should  not  enter  in  until 
a  persop.  has  practically  been  reheved,  that  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  the  guardians  to  know  anything  about  that,  and 
that  their  business  is  only  to  ascertain  whether  the 
person  is  in  want  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
or  she  is  hving  ? — The  party's  wants  would  be  the  primary 
consideration  in  the  case,  and  the  matter  of  legal  habihty 
would  be  a  subsequent  consideration. 

16179.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  dealing  with 

lunatics,  do  your  relieving  officers  deal  with  all  lunatics  ?  Special  officer 
— No. 
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16180.  Have  you  a  special  officer  for  those  ? — Yes. 

16181.  What  is  he  termed  ? — The  general  reheving 
officer  for  the  removal  of  lunatics. 

16182.  If  'an  application  is  made  to  a  relieving  officer 
in  one  district,  would  he  refer  the  case  to  this  special 
officer  to  be  dealt  with  ? — Yes.  In  the  first  onset,  if 
an  appUcation  is  made  to  the  district  reheving  officer 
and  the  apphcant  has  no  medical  certificate,  the  reliev- 
ing officer  in  that  case  would  give  an  order  upon  the 
district  medical  officer  for  him  to  see  the  case  and  give 
a  certificate,  and  would  then  refer  it  to  the  general  re- 
lieving officer  if  it  is  a  case  of  lunacy. 


for  removal 
of  lunatic.-;. 
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Mr.  William  16183.  Would  tliat  be  entered  in  t]ie  application  and 
Wood.  report  book  ? — Yes ;  the  facts  of  the  medical  order 
 being  given  and  of  the  case  being  referred  to  the  general 

29  May  1906.  relieving  officer  would  be  entered.    I  daresay  I  could  find 

OuestiorTof  some  cases  in  the  three  appKcation  and  report  books 

fchr^record  of  brought  down. 

pauper  16184.  Would  it  be  possible  for  any  cases  which  were 

lunatic  cases.  (jg^It  with  by  your  general  relieving  officer  to  escape 
classification,  that  is  to  say,  to  escape  being  enumerated 
as  out-door  cases  ? — I  do  not  see  how  any  of  these  cases 
would  be  dealt  with  as  out-relief  cases  at  all. 

16185.  Unless  some  expenditure  has  been  incurred  by 
the  officer  ? — Even  if  he  had  incurred  any  expenditure, 
I  do  not  see  that  it  would  appear  in  the  out-relief  at  all. 

16186.  Where  would  it  appear  ? — Nowhere  that  I  see 
— not  in  the  out-relief  statistics,  at  any  rate. 

16187.  Then  in  that  case  it  would  not  be  counted  until 
it  has  been  dealt  with  in  an  institution,  and  then  it  would 
be  counted  as  an  indoor  case  ? — That  is  it. 

16188.  In  making  a  record  of  all  paupers  that  are 
reHeved  in  the  course  of  the  year,  would  it  be  possible 
for  any  of  those  to  be  missed  ? — It  would  not  be  possible 
for  any  to  be  missed  that  are  in  that  book. 

16189.  But  these  cases  you  say  would  not  be  entered 
in  the  book  ? — No,  they  would  not.  I  do  not  see  what 
record  there  would  be  of  those. 

16190.  Does  your  lunacy  officer  keep  a  special  book 
for  that  purpose  ? — I  do  not  think  he  does,  at  any  rate 
he  does  not  keep  an  application  and  report  book.  I 
should  say  that  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
lunacy  officer,  and  he  does  not  come  under  my  super- 
vision at  all. 

16191.  But  he  is  a  general  reheving  officer  ? — Yes,  but 
he  does  not  come  under  my  supervision. 

16192.  He  is  only  technically  a  relieving  officer  ;  is 
that  it  ?— That  is  it. 

Medical  relief     16193.  With  regard  to  medical  relief,  have  you  what 
to  out-door     is  called  a  permanent  list  of  those  who  might  apply  to 
paupers  with-  the  medical  officer  at  any  time  without  an  order  of  a 
3ut  order      relieving  officer  ? — Yes,  we  have, 
from  Rcliev- 

ng  Officer.  16194.  Is  that  a  large  list  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  large ; 
it  contains  hundreds  of  names. 

16195.  That  means  that  no  special  order  need  be  got 
from  the  relieving  officer,  but  they  may  call  in  the  doctor 
at  any  time  they  think  proper  ? — If  they  have  a  medical 
card  given  them  by  the  relieving  officer. 

16196.  That  means  free  medical  relief   for    all  the 
*      time  they  are  on  the  books,  does  it  ? — For  six  months, 

at  any  rate,  unless  the  case  ceases  to  want  relief  in  the 
six  months. 

16197.  It  might  take  a  special  revision  to  get  a  case 
like  that  taken  off  the  books,  might  it  not  ? — I  am  afraid 
it  might. 

16198.  With  your  new  system  of  dealing  with  your 
outdoor  medical  cases  by  your  own  officers,  I  am  afraid 
those  cases  would  be  more  likely  to  continue  than  they 
would  before,  because  an  outdoor  medical  officer  under 
the  old  plan  would  be  more  interested  in  discharging  a 
patient  as  cured,  would  he  not  ?— I  would  not  like  to  say 
that. 

16199.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  have  any  effect  in 
that  case  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference. 

16200.  (Mr.  Booth.)  On  this  last  point  of  the  permanent 
medical  order  list,  are  the  occasions  when  they  do  receive 
medical  advice  recorded  in  any  way  ? — I  hardly  follow 
you. 

16201.  It  is  rather  a  new  idea  to  me  ;  I  understand 
that  there  is  a  considerable  list  of  people  who  are  given  a 
card,  which  enables  them  to  have  medical  assistance  at 
any  time  during  perhaps  six  months  ? — The  list  consists 
of  aged  and  infirm  people  who  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief. 

16202.  Who  are  akeady  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  i 
— Yes,  and  only  of  those.  They  must  be  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief  to  enable  them  to  have  a  card. 

16203.  I  was  imagining  that  it  was  outside  the  out- 
rehef  ? — No,  it  is  not. 


16204.  With  regard  to  your  statistics,  the  Chairman  Question  aa 
drew  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  numbers  reUeved  to  permanent 
in  each  half-year  were  very  similar,  and  from  that  drew  character  of 
the  conclusion  that  the  bulk  of  those  relieved  were  per-  out-door 
manent  cases,  and  you  assented  to  that ;    but  I  think  pauperism  \a 
that  is  hardly  the  fact  ?— Yes,  I  think  the  bulk  of  them  Lambeth, 
would  be  permanent. 

16205.  Take,  for  instance,  your  figure  for  1905,  when 
you  had  5,768  relieved  in  the  half-year  ending  Ladyday  ; 
the  actual  number  receiving  relief  on  January  1st,  1905, 
was  only  2,739,  and  that  included  any  medical  (only) 
cases  on  the  list  at  that  time.  Therefore  the  number 
who  were  in  the  receipt  of  relief  on  that  one  day,  January 
1st,  was  not  half  those  that  were  relieved  during  the  half- 
year;  consequently  the  number  of  permanent  paupers 
must  have  been  something  less,  and  probably  a  great 
deal  less,  than  one-half  the  number  that  were  relieved 
during  the  half-year  ? — Yes  ;  but  of  course  you  are 
taking  the  winter  months. 

16206.  That  does  not  help  your  argument  ?— No» 
perhaps  not ;  but  there  are  more  applications  in  the 
winter  months  than  during  the  summer  months,  and  we 
always  look  forward  to  that. 

16207.  Exactly,  but  that  would  help  my  argument, 
not  yours  ? — Yes. 

16208.  The  actual  number  returned  to  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  of  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  including 
the  medical  (only)  cases  on  that  day,  January  1st,  1905, 
was  2,739  ? — I  might  mention  that  the  numbers  very 
much  depend  upon  what  day  of  the  week  the  1st 
January  or  the  1st  July  falls.  That  makes  a  considerable 
difference. 

16209.  But  you  would  always  consider  a  permanent 
pauper  one  who  was  in  permanent  receipt  of  relief  ? — Yes. 

16210.  Very  well ;  on  that  particular  day  the  total 
number  in  receipt  of  rehef  was  2,739,  which  therefore 
must  cover  the  total  number  of  permanent  paupers,  but 
which  I  have  no  doubt  did  include  a  good  many  who 
were  not  permanent  ? — Yes. 

16211.  My  only  point  is  to  show  the  similarity  of  these 
figures  between  the  two  half-ysars,  and  to  show  therefore 
that  a  slight  increase  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
permanent  pauperism  ? — Perhaps  not. 

16212.  With  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  the  relieving  Existing 
officers,  you  say  the  salary  is  £150  to  begin  with,  rising  salaries"©! 
to  £200  ?— Yes.  Relieving 

16213.  Does  that  rise  by  regular  yearly  increments  ? —  ^'^?f^^ 
No,  it  rises  by  £10  every  five  years.  methods  ot 

J         J  increasing 

16214.  Then  if  there  was  an  improvement  made  in  them, 
that,  should  it  be  by  an  increase  of  the  preliminary  £150, 

or  by  an  increase  of  the  ultimate  £200  which  that  salary 
rises  to,  or  by  an  increase  of  the  increments  ? — It  would 
be  an  increase,  I  take  it,  on  the  £150. 

16215.  So  that  it  should  begin  higher  ?  You  under- 
stand that  there  are  three  ways  of  increasing  the  re- 
muneration— one  is  to  begin  higher,  another  is  to  reach  a 
higher  point  ultimately,  and  the  middle  course  is  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  ? — I  should  be  satisfied  myself  that 
the  present  commencing  salary  should  remain,  but  I 
think  the  increases  should  be  more  frequent. 

16216.  And  finally  reach  to  a  higher  point  than  the 
£200  ?— Yes.    I  could  not  say  "  no  "  to  that. 

16217.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  maximum  salary 
was  increased,  was  it  not,  a  few  years  ago  ? — Yes,  from 
£180  to  £200. 

16218.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  superannuation  Details  of 
do  I  understand  that  the  superannuation  claim  is  for  Superannua 
the  proportion  of  sixty  years'  service  that  has  been 
given  ? — Every  year  of  service  counts  on  the  basis  of  Qffjpgj,,  ° 
the  average  income  for  the  last  five  years,  that  is  to  say, 
when  a  man  is  pensioned,  the  amount  he  received  for 
the  last  five  years  is  considered,  and  an  average  of  that 
is  struck,  I  believe,  in  calculating  the  pension  for  the 
number  of  years  that  ho  has  served.    If  a  man  has  got 
forty  years'  service  in,  I  take  it  that  on  the  average 
he  gets  two-thirds  of  his  salary. 

16219.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years'  salary  ? — That  is  it. 

16220.  (<StV  Samuel  Provis.)  He  gets  one-sixtieth  for 
each  year's  service  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Alfbed  Foster,  called  in  ;   and  Examined 


16221.  {Ghairmav.)  You  are  a  guardian  of  the  poor  of 
Camberwell  parish  ? — Yes. 

16222.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian  of  the 
poor  of  Camberwell  ?— I  am  now  entering  on  my  four- 
teenth year  of  service. 


16223.  I  think  you  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare 
for  the  Commission  a  memorandum,  which  we  will  take 
as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

4.  The  number  of  persons  relieved  by  the  guardians  in  the  half-year  ended  Lady-Day,  1893,  was 


The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Memorandum. 

1.  The  administrative  area  for  Poor  Law  purposes 
is  the  parish  area  which  in  1892  comprised  4,342  acres, 
and  is  practically  the  same  now. 

2.  The  population  according  to  census  taken  6th 
April,  1891,  consisted  of  235,312  persons. 

3.  The  census  taken  in  May,  1901,  shows  the  number 
of  persons  then  to  have  been  259,339,  an  increase  of 
24,027  persons. 


Mr.  Alfred 
Foster. 


29  May  1906, 

Camberwell 
Statistics  as 
to  population, 
pauperism, 
etc. 


Indoor. 

Outdoor, 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Vagrants. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

3,507 

2,182 

5,689 

2,973 

4,075 

4,436 

8,511 

The  percentage  of  persons  relieved  to  population  (excluding  vagrants)  being  6'03. 

5.  The  number  relieved  by  guardians  in  the  half-year  ended  Lady-Day,  1905,  was- 


Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Vagrants. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

4,498 

1,948 

6,446 

3,112 

6,667 

5,349 

12,016 

The  percentage  of  persons  relieved  to  population 
{excluding  vagrants)   being  7'11. 

6.  The  increase  on  total  indoor  poor  in  1905  over  cor- 
responding half-year  1893  was  757  persons  or  13"30  per 
■cent.  The  increase  on  total  outdoor  poor  in  1905  over 
corresponding  half-year  1893  was  3,505  persons  or  41-18 
per  cent.  The  increase  on  the  total  vagrants  in  1905 
over  corresponding  half-year  1893  was  139  persons  or 
4-67  per  cent. 

7.  The  indoor  poor  chargeable  at  Lady-Day,  1893,  was — • 
Havil  Street  Workhouse  (aged  and  infirm)  -  -  378 
Gordon  Road  Workhouse  (able-bodied)  -  -  -  627 
Eirkbeck  Temporary  Workhouse  (hale  old  men)     -  129 

Infirmary  (sick)  315 

South  Metropolitan  District  Schools  (Children)       -  743 
Auxiliary  Institutions  (excluding  Infectious  Hospi- 
tals)  943 

Total  3,135 

While  at  Lady  Day  ,1905,  the  numbers  chargeable  were — 
Constance  Road  Workhouse  (aged  and  infirm)  -  968 
Gordon  Road  Workhouse  (able  bodied)  -       -  713 

Infiimary  (sick)  713 

Central  and  Scattered  Homes  (children)  -  -  -  552 
Auxiliary  Institutions,  including  Boarded-out 

Children  (excluding  Infectious  Hospitals)     -  1,563 

Total  4.509 


8.  In  1894,  Birkbeck  Schools,  used  as  a  temporary  work- 
house, and  Havil  Street  Workhouse  were  closed,  Con- 
stance Road  Workhouse  being  opened,  some  of  the 
wards  of  the  Ha\il  Street  Workhouse  being  used  for  sick 
casej,  under  infirmary  administration,  temporarily. 

In  1898  the  Sutton  Schools  (South  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Schools)  were  dissolved,  Scattered  Homes  being 
established. 

In  1901  Havil  Street  Workhouse  was  demolished 
and  the  Infirmary  Extension  commenced,  and 

In  1904  the  Infirmary  Extension  was  opened  and  the 
older  parts  remodelled  and  modernised. 

9.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  guardians  for  all  pur-  Increased 
poses  during  the  year  1893,  including  contributions  to  expenditure 
the  Metropolitan  Asjlums  Board  and  South  Metropolitan  of  Camber- 
School  District,  but  excluding  cortribution  to  London  '"'ell  Guard- 
County  Council,  v/as  £126,559  2s.  iaus  between 

10.  The  contribution  to  South  Metropolitan  School  1905.  ^^'^ 
District  is  included,  because  at  that  time  Camberwell's 
children  were  being  sent  to  Sutton,  and  the  contribution 

to  London  County  Council  is  excluded  because  the  Guar- 
dians are  no  longer  raising  it. 

11.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  Guardians  for  all 
purposes  during  the  year  1905  including  contribution 
to  the  MetropoHtan  Asylums  Board  was  £247,153  3s.  4^d. 
The  increase  in  total  expenditure  during  the  year  1905 
over  1893  being  £120,594  Is.  i^. 

12.  The  following  shows  the  increase  in  detail : — 


1893. 

1905. 

Increase. 

Indoor  maintenance  - 

38,357 

£ 

102,868 

£ 

64,511 

Outdoor        „  ,  . 

13,962 

35,823 

21,861 

11,134 

24,787 

13,653 

M.A.B.    -      -      -  ... 

19,146 

31,431 

12,285 

General  expenditure,  including  superannuation 
allowances,  &c.  

2,715 

*  11,866 

9,150 

;  Ht'I'^®*  £5,037,  compensation  paid  to  Officers  late  South  Metropolitan  School  District  dissolved  and 

IS  recovered  from  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund.  uissoivea,  ana 
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Foster. 
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Comparative 
cost  of 
increased 
indoor  and 
outdoor 
relief. 


13.  The  above  shows  that  tbe  increase  of  indoor  poor 
to  the  extent  of  737  persons  has  cost  £64,511.  The  increase 
of  outdoor  poor  to  the  extent  of  3,505  persons  has  cost 
£21,861,  thus  nearly  five  times  as  many  persons  have 
been  relieved  outside  at  one-third  the  cost  of  those  relieved 


Number  of 
Members  on 
Camberwell 
Board  of 
Guardians. 


Vlr.  Chap- 
in's 

Circular  of 
1895. 


The  increases  are  accounted  for  by  larger  expenditure 
to  meet  the  demands  made  by  the  pubUc  for  greater 
comfort  in  the  workhouses,  by  substituting  paid  service 
for  that  of  the  inmates  who  could  and  did  render  assistance 
formerly,  by  loans,  interest  and  repayments  for  purchasing 
land  and  erecting  buildings,  for  increased  accommodation 
and  by  expenditure  to  meet  a  general  rise  in  the  standard 
of  comfort  all  round  both  indoors  and  out. 

14.  In  1893  the  number  of  Guardians  elected  was 
nineteen  and  four  ex-officio  members.  In  1894  this 
number  was  increased  to  twenty-six  and  four  ex-officio 
members,  in  1895  to  thirty,  and  in  1901  to  thirty-six,  at 
which  it  now  remains. 

Policy. 

Camberwell  rj,^^  policy  of  Guardians  from  1893  to  the  present 

Dnt  relief  and  been  uniformly  in  favour  of  out-door  as  against 

ts  motives  indoor  reUef.  They  have  always  considered  out-relief 
more  humane,  less  harassing  to  the  recipient  of  relief 
and  more  economical  financially.  Although  they  are 
aware  out-relief  is  not  applicable  to  many  cases  of 
sickness,  aged  persons  with  no  friends,  etc.,  they  have 
steadfastly  given  out-relief  to  widows  with  children 
rather  than  force  them  into  the  House,  break  up  the 
home  and  separate  mother  and  children,  and  have  borne 
in  mind  in  carrying  out  their  indoor  poUcy  the  circular 
letter  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  Workhouse 
Administration,  29th  January,  1895,  viz.  : — 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  tbat  since  workhouses 
were  established  under  the  Poor  Lav/  Amendment 
Act,  1834,  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
administration  of  relief,  and  the  character  of  those 
for  whom  accommodation  in  workhouse  has  to  be 
provided,  have  so  materially  changed,  that  arrange- 
ments originally  adequate  and  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  have  ceased  to  be  so.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  whilst  workhouses  were  in 
the  first  instance  provided  chiefly  for  the  relief 
of  the  able-bodied,  and  their  administration  was 
therefore  intentionally  deterrent,  the  sick,  the 
nged,  and  the  infirm  now  greatly  preponderate, 
and  this  has  led  to  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  the 
adminiptraticr,  although  it  is  stiU  based  on  the 
General  Consohdated  Order  of  1847.  The  Board 
feel  sure  that  the  Guardians  will  bear  in  mind  this 
change  in  the  character  of  the  inmates  who  are 
under  their  charge." 

16.  As  regards  the  pohcy  of  giving  out-rehef  rather 
than  indoor  they  have  been  mindful  since  August  4th, 
1900,  of  the  circular  letter  respecting  the  Aged  Deserving 
Poor  which  says  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  treatro.ent  of  the  aged  de- 
serving poor,  it  has  been  felt  that  persons  who 
have  habitually  led  decent  and  deserving  lives 
should,  if  they  require  relief  in  thek  old  age,  receive 
different  treatment  from  those  whose  previous 
habits  and  character  have  been  unsatisfactory  and 
who  have  failed  to  exercise  thrift  in  the  bringing  up 
of  their  families  or  otherwise.  The  Board  consider 
that  aged,  deserving  persons  should  not  be  urged 
to  enter  the  workhouse  at  all  unless  there  is  some 
cause  which  renders  such  a  course  necessary,  such  as 
infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  the  absence  of  house 
accommodation  or  of  a  suitable  person  to  care  for 
them,  or  some  similar  cause,  but  that  they  should 
be  reheved  by  having  adequate  out-door  relief 
granted  to  them.  The  Board  are  happy  to  thuik 
that  it  is  commonly  the  practice  of  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians to  grant  out-door  relief  in  such  cases,  but  they 
are  afraid  that  too  frequently  such  relief  is  not 
adequate  in  amount.  They  are  desirous  of  pressing 
upon  the  guardians  that  such  rehef  should  when 
granted  be  always  adequate."- 

Difficultv  ^"^^  '^^^  difficulty  has  been  to  get  a  working  definition 

of  defining  of  what  is  "  adequate  "  relief,  and  conflicts  have  arisen 

"Adequate  "  in  consequence   of  so  manjr  and  varied  interpretations 

relief.  being  given  of  its  meaning. 


Vk.  Chap- 
in's 

Circular  as  to 
^ged  and 
Deserving 
)oor. 


18.  That    oiit-relief  is   more   economical    than    in-  Comparison 
door  is  seen  if  the  amount  spent  is   divided  by  the  of  cost  of 
number  of  recipients.  out-relief  and 

19.  Thus  in  1905  the  sum  expended  on  in-door  cases 
was  £102,868,  the  number  relieved  was  13,025,  each 
person  costing  £7  17s.  lid.  per  annum. 

20.  In  1905  the  sum  expended  on  out-reUef  cases  was 
£35,823,  the  number  relieved  was  21,281,  each  person 
costing  £1  13s.  2d.  per  annum. 


Comparison 
of  stall 
needed  tc 
deal  with  out- 
relief  and 
in-relief. 


Early 

disasters  to 
Camberwell 
Poor  Law 
children. 


21.  In  the  case  of  out-relief  an  officer  deals  with  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  persons.  The  average  number 
dealt  v.dth  by  each  of  the  nine  relieving  officers  at  Lady 
Day  1905  being  514. 

In  the  Able-bodied  Workhouse,  Gordon  Road,  the 
average  number  dealt  with  by  each  member  of  the  stafi' 
is  twenty-one.  Tne  Old  and  Infirm  Workhouse,  Con- 
stance Road,  the  number  dealt  with  is  fourteen,  the 
smaller  number  being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  are  old  and  practically  helpless. 

In  t.he  infirmary  where  only  acute  cases  of  sickne.?s 
are  dealt  with  the  average  naturally  works  out  less 
viz  : — One  officer  to  every  three  inmates. 

22.  As  the  cost  of  land,  buildings,  &c.,  as  represented 
by  loans  repayment  and  interest  add  considerably  to  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  the  Camberwell  Guardians  have 
acted  on  the  policy  of  giving  out-relief  where  possible 
so  as  not  to  add  to  these  items  of  expenditure. 

23.  Children.  In  addition  to  the  awakening  of  the 
public  mind  in  the  early  nineties  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  Poor  Law  Children  the  following  untoward 
events  contributed  largely  to  the  creation  of  the  poUey 
adopted  by  the  Camberwell  Guardians  in  respect  to  the 
children  under  their  care. 

The  fatal  fire  at  Forest  Gate  School  in  1889  when 
twenty-six  boys  were  suffocated. 

The  accidental  poisoning  of  children  at  Forest  Gate 
Schools  in  1893  when  148  were  seized  by  sudden  illness 
and  two  died,  and  the  sentencing  of  Nurse  Gillespie  in 
1894  to  five  years  penal  servitude  for  cruelties  practised 
at  Brentwood  Schools. 

24.  These  events  also  doubtless  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  September,  1894, 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  and  its  Report  published 
in  1896  against  aggregating  children  in  large  institutions, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  Camberwell  Guardians  were 
contributing  the  largest  amounts  of  capital  and  establish- 
ment charges  to  the  South  Metropolitan  Scliool  District 
and  were  not  receiving  a.ny  aclva,ntages  over  those  con- 
tributuig  the  smaller  amounts  led  them  to  decide  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  segregation. 

25.  As  a  first  step  to  this  in  1896,  they  commenced  Number  of 
boarding  out  orphans  and  deserted  children  in  the  country,  children 
beginning  with  six.  Tiiis  policy  has  since  been  maintained,  boarded  out 
and  the  number  so  provided  for  now  is  sixty-four.  by  Camber- 
well 

26.  The  Guardians,  having  visited  the  Sheffield  Scattered  Guardians. 
Homss  and  the  Cottage  Homos  at  Hornchurch  under  the 
Shoreditch  Guardians,  ultimately  decided  in  favour  of 
Scattered  Homes. 

27.  In  1898,  the  Local  Government  Board  dissolved  Details  as  to 
the  South  Metropolitan  School  District  and  consented  to  Scattered 
the  Camberwell  Guardians  opening  two  Homes  as  an  ^  °^^^]^gj,^Qij 
experiment,  and  later  on  consented  to  nine  being  opened 

on  the  distinct  understanding  a  Central  Home  was  to 
be  provided  for  the  reception  and  probation  of  children 
to  be  drafted  to  the  Scattered  Homes  and  in  which  the 
children  of  the  ins  and  outs  were  to  be  maintained. 

28.  Prior  to  the  Central  Home  being  opened  in  1902, 
the  children  were  received  and  drafted  from  the  Gordon 
Road  Workhouse. 

29.  The  Central  Home  and  cottages  on  the  site,  exclud- 
ing those  in  Rye  Road,  accommodate  eighty-four.  There 
are  forty-three  Scattered  Homes,  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  (approximately)  500  childi-en. 

30.  These  scattered  homes  are  ordinary  houses  of  an 
average  rental  of  £34  per  annum.  There  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  houses. 

31.  The  number  of  children  to  each  home  is  from  ten 
to  twelve.  In  the  girls'  homes  (mixed  homes)  are  girls 
three  to  fourteen  years,  with  boys  three  to  nirie.  In  the 
boys'  homes  the  ages  are  nme  to  fourteen  years. 
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32.  The  children  are  under  the  charge  of  a  foster 
mother,  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  the  children  and  the 
home  as  much  as  possible  as  if  they  were  her  own.  Each 
foster  mother  as  far  as  is  practicable  has  the  help  of  an 
elder  girl  who  has  left  school.  This  serves  as  training 
time  before  going  out  to  service.  The  foster  mother  also 
has  the  services  of  a  woman  one  half  day  per  week  to  assist 
with  the  washing,  all  articles  except  heavy  ones  being 
washed  at  each  home,  blankets  and  sheets,  etc.,  being 
washed  at  Gordon  Road  Workhouse.  The  half-day 
washerwoman  is  paid  by  the  Guardians. 

33.  The  cooking,  part  making  and  mending  clothing  are 
done  by  the  foster  mother,  such  children  as  are  able  assist- 
ing and  learning  these  household  duties,  boys,  as  well  as 
girls.  As  regards  the  making  and  mending  clothing,  the 
mother  has  the  assistance  of  a  relief  foster  mother,  one 
day  a  week,  who  in  the  morning  does  sewing,  and  in  the 
afternoon  relieves  the  foster  mother. 

34.  The  Guardians  provide  a  sewing  machine  and  a 
washing  machine  for  use  between  two  houses,  when  taken 
in  pairs,  but  single  houses  have  one  each. 

35.  The  children  attend  the  board  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  homes,  and  evening  and  swimming 
classes,  also  Sunday  school.  Bands  of  Hope,  Christian 
Endeavour  and  similar  societies.  Sometimes  children 
are  invited  to  tea  by  neighbours.  Teachers  invite  them 
to  tea  after  classes  and  some  take  them  out  on  Saturday 
afternoons  to  see  objects  of  interest  at  a  distance. 

36.  Most  of  the  homes  being  near  open  spaces  or  parks 
the  children  are  allowed  out  to  j-lay  without  adult  over- 
sight, the  elder  lookirg  after  the  younger. 

37.  The  diet  is  as  varied  as  the  foster-mother  can 
make  it.  The  children  are  not  fed  by  scale  or  allowance. 
Each  foster-mother  orders  what  food  she  considers  best, 
but  the  total  expenditure  for  food  and  oilman's  goods 
after  the  rate  of  3|:d.  per  day  for  each  child  with  an  addi- 

,  tional  fixed  sum  of  lOs.  6d.  weekly  must  not  exceed  that 
sum  weekly,  calculated  after  the  rates  mentioned.  The 
foster  mother  partakes  of  the  same  food  as  the  children 
and  ^^•ith  them,  but  out  of  the  10s.  6d.  mentioned  she  is 
allowed  to  provide  herself  with  a  few  extras  at  some 
of  her  meals,  but  in  no  case  do  these  extras  approach  the 
sum  mentioned  of  10s.  6d.  weekly. 

38.  Each  foster  mother  is  allowed  a  half -day  each  week 
and  one  Sunday  off  in  six.  During  these  off  times  the 
duties  are  carried  out  by  relief  mothers  who  go  from 
house  to  house  as  occasion  requires  and  as  vacancies 
arise  they  become  foster  mothers  if  found  suitable. 

(39.  The  foster  mothers  are  allowed  to  obtain  potatoes 
and  greengrocery  to  the  value  of  2s.  6d.  weekly,  the 
children  being  sent  to  make  the  purchases,  thus  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  value  and  use  of 
money. 

40.  As  far  as  possible  two  homes  are  taken  adjoining. 
A  door  arranged  generally  on  the  top  landing  is  made  to 
open  with  a  slight  push  from  either  side,  making  an 
emergency  exit  for  the  occupants  of  both  houses  in  case 
of  fire.  By  having  adjoining  houses  the  foster  mother 
of  either  is  ?.vailable  should  her  services  be  suddenly 
required  by  the  other. 

^  lical  41.  The  medical  arrangements  for  the  homes  are  carried 

I  ingements  out  by  the  staff  at  the  infirmary,  one  of  whom  ^  isits  the 
<  Camber-  Central  Home  twice  daily  to  see  newly  admitted  children, 
also  twice  daily  at  an  office  situated  centrally  for  the 
scattered  homes,  to  see  such  children  as  may  be  brought 
from  the  scattered  homes  requiring  attention,  and  from 
this  office  he  visits  such  of  the  scattered  homes  as  have 
requisitioned  his  services  where  the  children  are  too  ill  to 
go  out.  Such  ailments  as  caimot  be  treated  in  the 
homes  are  treated  in  the  infirmary. 

42.  The  children's  homes'  staff  consists  of  one  (lady) 
chief  inspector,  £130,  with  furnished  apartments,  water 
gas  and  coal ;  one  (lady)  assistant  inspector,  £80  ;  one 
(male)  steward,  £130,  increasing  £10  annually  to  £150  ;  one 
assistant  steward,  35s.  weekly  ;  *three  foster  mothers 
£35,  and  indoor  allowances  ;  forty-seven  foster  mothers 
kj  £30  and  indoor  allowances  ;  one  assistant  foster  mother 

I  £20  and  indoor  allowances  ;  nine  relief  mothers,  £30  and 

indoor  allowances ;  gate  porter,  receiving  house,  £30 
and  indoor  allowances  ;   gate  portress,  receiving  house, 

*  These  receive  more  as  they  are  in  charge  of  the  three 
receiving  homes. 
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£25  and  indoor  allowance  ;  ten  wash  women,  half-day 
each.  Is.  6d.  per  half-day. 

43.  The  number  of  children  in  the  homes  at  Lady-day 
1905  was  552,  the  weekly  cost  per  head  being  8s.  6^d., 
exclusive  of  loans  lOd. 

44.  Since  January,  1899  there  have  been  discharged 
follows  : — ■ 

Girls. 

Domestic  service  161 

Apprenticed  to  a  dressmaker     .       -       -  2 


jBoys.— Apprenticed  as  follows  : 
Bakers       .       .       .  - 
Shoemakers  ... 
Cooper      .       -       .  . 
Portmanteau  makers 


163 

4 
4 
1 
1 

10 
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Cost 

per  child 
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Homes. 

Employment 
found  for 
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on  leaving 
Scattered 
Homes. 


Placed  out  in  situations  by  the  guardi;  ns  46 
Sent  to  Working  Boys'  Home  and  thence 
placed  out      ......  77 

133 

45.  The  following  particulars  show  that  Poor  Law  1^''*^^®;^°^^ 
children,  when  afforded  an  opportunity  are  as  keen  and  g^j^ttered 
capable  as  other  children     During  the  last  two  years  jjQ,jjgg 
prizes  and  rewards  have  been  earned  and  received  by 
the  children  as  follows  : — ■ 

1904.  1905. 


Board  schools 

-  103t 

1361 

Sunday  schools 

-  33 

76 

Band  of  Hope,  etc. 

-  85 

85 

Scripture  Union  - 

-  9 

14 

230 

311 

Reforms  Proposed,  London. 

46.  As  a  step  to  immediate  reform  the  Poor  Law  Acts 
and  Orders  should  be  unified,  codified,  and  modernised 
so  as  to  be  a  guide  to  guardians  and  not  a  maze  of  bewilder- 
ment to  all  having  to  do  with  them. 

47.  The  poor  rate  for  London  should  be  equalised  so 
that  the  poor  of  the  poorer  parishes  should  not,  as  at 
present,  bear  a  far  greater  burden  in  supporting  the  poor 
than  the  rich  of  the  richer  parishes.  The  difficulties  of 
complete  equalisation  are  not  larger  than  those  of  partial 
equalisation. 

48.  The  Poor  Law  area  of  London  should  be  the 
county  area,  and  a  central  board  popularly  elected  should 
administer  a  uniform  law  for  the  whole  of  London,  dis- 
trict committees  under  the  central  board  being  responsible 
for  areas  similar  to  local  Distress  Committees  under  the 
Unemployed  Act,  or  Education  Committees  under  the 
Education  Act. 

49.  Each  adult  citizen  should  be  liable  to  render 
service  to  the  local  bodies  in  giving  information  as  to  the 
needy,  making  inquiries,  and  administering  help  for  a  fixed 
period.  Service  should  be  obligatory  on  all  of  adult  age 
by  rotation.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  person  to  starve  or  for  a  sick  person  to  die 
uncared  for  without  responsibility  attaching. 

50.  Old-age  pensions  to  be  instituted  for  all  over 
sixty,  with  at  least  5s.  weekly  to  be  paid  through  Post 
Office,  or  in  the  case  of  those  unable  to  look  after  them- 
selves, indoor  provision  made  in  pensioners  homes  as  in 
Denmark. 

51.  The  number  of  persons  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves over  sixty  receiving  Poor  Law  relief  in  Camberwell 
is  approximately  3,000. 

52.  As  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  and  tendency 
to  favour  the  idea  of  feeding  as  well  as  educating  necessi- 
tous children,  those  healthy  children  now  coming  within 
the  provision  of  the  Poor  Law  should  be  transferred  to 
the  charge  of  the  Education  Board. 

(This  would  relieve  Camberwell  of  approximately  712 
children  now  under  Poor  Law.) 

53.  The  public  hospitals,  infirmaries,  medical  charities, 
mental  hospitals,  and  aU  asylums  for  the  sick  should  be 

f  Including  28  medals  for  attendance  without  a  break  or 
being  late  during  the  year. 

J  Including  35  medals  for  attendance  without  a  break  or 
being  late  during  the  year. 
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placed  under  the  control  of  the  Government  Department 
and  bocome  nationalinstitut ions  maintained  by  national 
funds,  all  being  free  to  right  of  admission  and  treatment. 

54.  Finances. — All  public  benefactions  and  charitable 
bequests  whether  for  the  indigent  or  sick  poor,  left  by  pious 
benefactors  should  be  controlled  and  administered  by  the 
Government  Department.  These  being  exhausted  any 
money  further  required  should  be  raised  by  national  taxa- 
tion through  the  national  exchequer  as  a  State  and  not 
merely  a  parochial  matter,  and  as  taxes  would  be  collected 
from  all,  the  proceeds  should  as  regards  old  age  pensions 
and  hospital  treatment  be  available  for  all. 

55.  Labour  and  Farm,  Colonies. — ^The  experience  of  the 
Camberwell  Guardians  in  sending  men  to  the  Salvation 
Army  Colony  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  power  of 
detention  should  be  vested  in  any  authority  controlling 
these  establishments. 

56.  In  1894  they  sent  110  men  to  Hadleigh  to  be 
maintained  at  the  guardians'  expense  and  trained  to  work 
by  the  Salvation  Army  authorities.  Every  one  of  these 
v/as  selected  by  an  ofFicer  of  the  Army.  In  1895  a  further 
fifteen  -were  sent,  making  125  in  the  two  years.  On  the 
18th  March,  1896,  the  second  year's  report  of  the  ex- 
periment was  considered  by  the  guardians  when  they 
found  only  eight  of  the  125  remained  on  the  colony  ; 
most  left  on  their  own  account  without  either  giving 
notice  or  stating  a  reason,  some  through  drink,  a  few 
through  sickness,  and  fewer  because  they  had  found  work. 
Nearly  all  returned  to  the  workhouse. 

57.  The  guardians  concluded  the  result  of  the  two 
years'  experience  was  not  satisfactory  and  decided  to 
discontinue  sending. 

58.  Under  this  experiment  the  causes  of  failure  indicate 
the  desirabilitj^  of  possessing  power  to  detain  certain  men 
to  teach  them  habits  of  industry. 

59.  It  is  significant  that  at  a  conference  convened  by 
the  then  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Mr- 
W.  Long)  on  October  14th,  1904,  to  consider  the  un- 
employed question  with  a  view  to  action,  in  summing 
up  the  opinions  expressed,  Mr.  Long  said : — 

"  The  proposal  is  that  London  should  be  formed 
into  one  area  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  farm 
colonies  and  there  should  be  three  classes  of  colonies. 

"  One  for  those  temporarily  out  of  work  and 
resident  in  London. 

"  One  for  those  who  have  been  frequently  in  the 
workhouse  and  who  it  was  believed  could  be  re- 
claimed if  put  upon  the  land,  and 

"  One  for  the  hopelessly  irreclaimable  whom  it 
was  desirable  to  detain. 

"  While  it  was  not  possible  by  an  Order  of  the 
Department  to  unite  London  unions  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  do  any  good  under  the  law  as  it  stood,  he 
veas  quite  ready  to  consider  a  proposal  that  by  legisla- 
tion some  power  should  be  given  to  them  to  unite  for 
special  purposes." 

60.  The  experience  of  the  Camberwell  Guardians  points 
to  the  necessity  of  detaining  for  a  fixed  period  the  ap- 
parently hopelessly  irreclaimable  even  if  it  involve  legisla- 
tion to  bring  it  about. 

16224.  (Chairman.)  In  paragraph  3  of  your  memo- 
randum you  give  the  increase  in  the  population,  and  in 
paragraph  11  the  increase  in  the  expenditure.  I  have 
just  made  a  ca.culation,  from  which  I  see  that  the  in- 
crease of  population  is  about  10  per  cent,  and  the  increase 
of  expenditure  is  about  45  per  cent.  ? — That  may  be  so. 

16225.  The  bulk  of  this  increase  of  expenditure,  ac- 
cording to  a  subsequent  table,  is  due  to  the  increased 
cost  of  the  various  institutions,  I  think  ? — That  is  so. 

16226.  You  are  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  outdoor  relief 
as  against  indoor  relief,  I  gather  ? — That  is  so. 

16227.  And  you  represent  in  that  respect  not  merely 
your  own  views,  but  rather  the  policy  of  the  board  of 
Camberwell  ? — That  is  so,  generally  speaking. 

16228.  You  advance  as  a  reason  for  it  that  it  enables 
more  people  to  be  relieved  at  a  less  cost,  and  you  show 
in  paragraph  13  that  nearly  five  times  as  many  persons 
have  been  relieved  outside  at  one-third  the  cost  of  those 
relieved  inside  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  on  the  increase. 

16229.  But  of  course  the  worst  cases  than  you  have  to 


relieve  would  be  those  that  you  have  to  treat  indoors  ? 
— That  is  so. 

16230.  The  cost  of  the  indoor  relief  must  therefore 
necessarily  be  a  great  deal  more  per  head  than  the  cost 
of  the  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  show  that. 

16231.  You  cannot  help  incurring  that  expenditure 
in  connection  with  the  indoor  people  ? — That  is  so  ;  you 
cannot  help  it. 

16232.  I  suppose  when  you  say  you  are  in  favour  of 
an  outdoor  policy  in  preference  to  an  indoor  policy, 
you  mean  that  you  prefer  to  give  outdoor  relief  rather 
than  to  order  persons  into  the  house  ? — That  is  so. 

16233.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  disadvantage  of  Efj^^t; 
this  system  is,  that  whereas  the  workhouse,  or  indoor  out-relief 
relief,  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  those  applying,  policy  on 
outdoor  relief  is  not  so  lepugnant,  and  that,  consequently,  number  of 
a  policy  of  outdoor  relief  rather  tends  to  increase  the  applicants, 
number  of  applications.    You  have  had  great  experience, 

and  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  have  to  say  on  that  ? — 
I  should  think  that  a  policy  of  outdoor  relief  rather  than 
of  indoor  relief  does  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  appli- 
cations. 

16234.  Does  that,  in  your  opinion,  at  all  tend  to  under- 
mine the  sense  of  self-support  and  self-maintenance  that 
one  wishes  to  infuse  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  start 
out  thinking  that  those  who  apply  for  relief  are  not  one 
of  a  thousand  or  one  of  a  million,  but  they  are  human 
beings  to  begin  with,  and  they  are  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration. 

16235.  What  would  you  make  the  test — destitution,  "  Poverty  ' 
or  the  fact  that  they  are  poor  ? — The  fact  that  they  are  as  a  title  t 
poor.  relief. 

16236.  Where  the  board  find  persons  whose  income  is 
not,  in  their  opinion,  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  or 
whose  earnings  are  not  sufficient,  do  you  supplement 
that  wdth  outdoor  relief  ? — Where  they  find  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  family,  certainly  ;  that  is,  taking 
the  whole  family's  income  into  consideration.  If  the  Board 
consider  that  the  whole  family's  income  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  them  from  destitution  or  starvation,  they  would 
relieve. 

16237.  Starvation,  of  course,  is  rather  a  stage  beyond 
poverty  ? — Yes. 

16238.  Then,  assuming  an  individual  case,  if  an  indivi- 
dual's income  or  his  earnings  were  insufficient  to  keep 
him,  what  would  the  board  in  those  circumstances  do  ? —  j  *■ 
If  it  was  the  case  of  a  man,  they  would  offer  him  the  ' 
workhouse. 

16239.  Would  they  do  the  same  if  it  were  the  case  of  rjn^g  Q^mj, 
a  woman  ? — If  she  were  a  widow  with  children   they  rules 
would  give  her  relief,  but  if  she  were  a  deserted  woman,  to  relief 
young  and  able-bodied,  she  would  be  offered  the  house. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  the  rules  that  our  relieving 
officers  work  under  (See  Appendix,  No.  II.  (A).)  The 
third  rule  is,  "  That  able-bodied  single  women  and  able- 
bodied  widows  without  children  do  receive  out-relief 
on  medical  certificate  only."  That  is  an  order  to  the 
relieving  officer.  If  they  came  before  the  guardians 
after  that,  they  would  be  offered  the  house  if  they  had  not 
received  a  medical  certificate. 

16240.  Has  there  been  during  the  period  that  you  have  Reasons    j  It  i 
been  guardian,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  for  inorea8i|  lit 
persons  applying  for  relief  ? — There  has  been  a  very  paupers  in! 
considerable  increase.  Camberwe 

16241.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  abnormal  conditions  ? 
—I  attribute  it  to  abnormal  conditions  and  to  a  rather 
humane  policy. 

16242.  By  abnormal  conditions  I  mean  that  there  has 
been  an  exceptional  lack  of  employment  ? — There  has 
been  exceptional  distress.  | 

16243.  Camberwell  is  a  very  large  parish  without  any 
great  industries  in  it,  I  believe  ?— It  is  a  very  large 
parish. 

16244.  And,  as  I  say,  there  are  no  great  industries  in  Seasonal 
it  ? — There  are  no  great  ones  anywhere  in  Camberwell.  trade  and 
The  largest  industry  is  the  ginger-beer  business,  which  effect  in  ,  j 
is  &  seasonal  trade.    We  find  that  in  the  winter  time,  Camberwej|j,j': 
when  that  is  not  busy,  we  get  a  considerable  number  of 
applications  from  the  women  particularly  who  are  em- 
ployed there. 
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16245.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  average  weekly  wage  io 
that  trade  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  say  it  would 
be  anything  from  9s.  to  lis.  a  week  for  a  full  week's  work. 

16246.  {Mrs.  -Bosanquet.)  I  should  have  thought  it 
would  have  been  7s.  or  8s.  ? — It  may  be.  It  depends  on 
the  class  of  work,  I  take  it. 

16247.  (Chairman.)  It  is  not  skilled  employment,  I 
presume  ? — No,  it  is  not  skilled. 

16248.  You  have  a  large  labouring  population,  have 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

16249.  Have  you  many  labourers  connected  with  the 
building  trade  in  Camberwell  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  great 
number. 

16250.  Now  will  you  look  at  paragraphs  19  and  20  and 
compare  the  figures  you  give  there  with  the  figures  in 
paragraph  4.  According  to  those  paragraphs  the  number 
of  indoor  cases  for  the  whole  year  1905  was  13,025, 
whereas  it  was  6,446  for  the  half-year  .ending  Ladyday 
1905  ? — Yes.  In  paragraphs  19  and  20  I  have  taken 
the  two  half-years  from  the  annual  return. 

16251.  A  certain  proportion  of  those  figures  would 
represent  that  the  same  person  would  be  receiving  relief 
mors  than  once,  I  take  it  ?• — That  may  be  so. 

16252.  Therefore  by  practically  doubling  your  figures 
for  six  months,  you  would  give  a  larger  total  than  the 
number  of  individuals  relieved,  would  you  not  ? — I  should 
say  that  it  would  be  so,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the 
proportion  would  be.  I  take  it  that  some  of  those  who 
were  receiving  relief  in  the  half-year  ended  Ladyday 
would  be  also  receiving  relief  in  the  half-year  which  ended 
Michaelmas.  As  I  say,  I  have  given  the  figures  which 
appear  in  the  annual  statement  published  by  the  guardians 

16253.  The  out-relief  cases  for  the  whole  year  are 
21,281  as  against  12,016  for  the  half-year  ?— Yes. 

16254.  Therefore,  apparently  the  full  year's  total  as 
regards  the  indoor  cases  practically  amounts  to  double 
the  half-year's  figure,  but  that  is  not  so  with  regard  to  the 
outdoor  cases,  so  that  apparently  there  was  a  considerable 
reduction  there  during  the  year  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

16255.  Are  the  number  of  out-relief  cases  falling  at  the 
present  moment  ? — At  the  present  moment  they  are,  as 
compared  with  this  time  last  year. 

mc\aX^'^'^  16256.  Should  you  say  that  the  last  four  or  five  years 
ditions  of  ^^'^^  o'^^y  abnormal  in  the  lack  of  emplo3mient,  but 
iiborwell.  distress  was  progressive  and  increased  year  by 

yeaf  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  parish  of  Camberwell  itself  is  a 
deteriorating  place.    It  is  getting  more  slummy,  and  I 
\  think  that  each  year  it  is  getting  poorer,  and  consequently 

the  number  of  applicants  for  rehef  must  increase. 

16257.  Is  that  due  to  a  poorer  class  of  house  being  put 
up  ? — It  is  due  to  the  general  deterioration  that  is  taking 
place.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  building 
going  on  in  Camberwell  at  the  present  time,  but  I  think 
myself  that  the  wealthy  people  who  have  been  hving  there 
have  gone  farther  out,  and  that  consequently  the  tenants 
that  are  now  coming  there  are  less  wealthy  than  those 
who  formerly  lived  there,  and  so  there  is  a  general  deteriora- 
tion going  on  all  down  until  we  get  to  the  common  lodging 
house,  where  the  poor  have  to  remain. 

16258.  Have  rates  gone  up  much  in  Camberwell  in 
recent  years  ? — They  have. 

16259.  Do  you  associate  that  at  all  with  the  general 
deterioration  ? — Of  course  as  far  as  the  poor  rate  is 
concerned,  it  goes  up,  because  we  get  the  increased  applica- 
tions, and  because  we  have  got  to  make  the  people  more 
comfortable  and  have  to  spend  more  money  to  do  it.  As 
far  as  the  general  rate  is  concerned,  there  has  been  a  large 
amount  spent  on  sanitation  and  upon  improved  roads  and 
things  of  that  sort ;  and  that  expenditure  must  necessarily 
make  the  rates  go  up. 

16260.  What  is  it  in  the  £  ?— It  is  9s.  at  the  present 
moment ;  it  was  9s.  4d.  last  half. 

16261.  How  does  that  contrast  with  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts ? — It  is  high. 

16262.  Is  Camberwell  entirely  occupied  by  houses 
now,  or  is  there  vacant  land  ? — There  is  some  vacant 
land  out  in  the  Dulwich  district  belonging  to  the  Dul- 
wich  College.  I  think  that  would  be  M^here  the  largest 
amount  of  vacant  land  would  be. 
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1626.').  Is  that  available  for  building  '?— Ye«,  under 
conditions  imposed  by  the  governors  of  Dulwicli  College. 

16264.  They  have  a  large  property,  have  they,  in 
Camberwell  ? — Yes,  very  large.  It  is  not  for  sale  ;  in- 
deed they  cannot  sell  it ;  it  is  only  for  leasing  purposes. 

16265.  Turning  now  to  the  que.stion  of  the  children; 
you  have  recently  adopted  or  developed  the  cottage 
home  system,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

16268.  And  that  has  given  satisfactory  results,  has  it 
not  ? — We  think  so. 

16267.  Has  the  interest  of  the  guardians  in  the  in- 
dividual children  much  increased  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  when  the  children  were  in  large  schools  ? 
— Very  considerably. 

16268.  Is  each  cottage  home  more  or  less  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  guardian  ?— No.  The  cottages 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Children's  Homes'  Com- 
mittee. They  appoint  two  at  least  of  their  number  to 
visit  every  week  between  the  meetings  of  the  committee. 
What  they  call  a  rota  is  appointed  at  each  committee 
meeting  to  visit  during  the  ensuing  fortnight.  There  is 
therefore  no  special  home  under  the  care  of  a  special 
guardian  or  the  supervision  of  a  special  guardian. 

16269.  I  suppose  the  committee  get  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  individual  children  which  was  hardly  possible 
in  the  large  schools  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

16270.  How  long  has  this  system  been  in  force  ? — Since 
1898.    We  began  in  1898  with  two  homes. 

16271.  You  can  hardly  contrast  the  results,  then,  with 
the  results  of  the  bigger  schools  ? — The  practical  results 
we  cannot,  as  we  have  not  had  time  yet  to  compare  them  ; 
but  we  can  make  a  comparison  as  regards  the  condition 
and  the  appearance  of  the  children. 

16272.  Do  you  think  that  is  more  satisfactory  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

16273.  As  regards  their  physical  development,  how  do 
you  manage  that  they  should  get  games  or  exercise  ? — 
They  go  to  the  ordinary  schools,  where  they  get  the  same 
drill  as  the  other  children  there,  and  they  are  permitted 
to  go  out  and  play  in  the  open  spaces  near  the  homes. 

16274.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  cost  per  child  is  as 
compared  with  the  bigger  school  ? — ^Yes.  The  foster- 
mother  is  allowed  3|d.  per  child  per  day  with  an  additional 
10s.  6d.  per  week,  which  has  to  be  shared  between  herself 
and  the  children.  The  total  cost  up  to  Lady  Day,  1905, 
got  out  on  the  year,  for  552  children,  was  8s.  0|^d.  per  child 
per  week,  exclusive  of  loan,  which  came  to  lOd  The 
Local  Government  Board  forced  us  to  build  a  central 
home  or  secure  a  central  home  for  the  reception  of  these 
children,  and  that  entails  a  loan  which  comes  to  lOd. 
per  child  per  week. 

16275.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Do  these  figures  include  rental  ? 
— The  8s.  6|d.  includes  the  rental. 

16276.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  foster-mother  supplied 
with  the  equivalent  of  the  money,  that  is,  is  the  allow- 
ance given  her  in  kind  ? — Yes,  she  does  not  have  all  the 
money — she  has  half-a-crown. 

16277.  I  gather  that  the  children  go  to  the  nearest 
council  school  ? — Yes. 

16278.  And  in  that  way  the  guardians  save  the  cost 
of  a  teaching  stafE  ? — That  is  so. 

16279.  How  would  the  cost  come  out  if  you  take  100 
children,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  100  children  in  a 
big  school  ? — I  will  give  you  the  cost  of  our  children 
when  they  were  at  Sutton  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
these  homes.  I  have  got  the  statistics  here  for  1893, 
when  we  had  436  children  at  the  district  schools  at  Sutton. 
The  maintenance  and  clothing  there  was  3s.  lid.,  the 
establishment  charges  were  4s.  IJd.,  and  the  loans  re- 
payment was  lOd.  That  comes  to  pretty  much  the 
same  as  the  cost  in  our  homes.  Then  at  Banstead  Road 
we  had  152  childi-en,  where  the  cost  was,  for  maintenance 
and  clothing  3s.  8d.,  for  estabhshment  charges  3s.  lOd., 
and  for  loans  repayment  3s.  9d. — that  was  higher,  you  see. 
Then  at  Witham,  where  we  had  forty-one  children,  the 
maintenance  and  clothing  was  4s.  Id.,  the  establishment 
charges  10s.  6d.,  and  the  loans  repayment  2Jd.  At  Heme 
Bay  we  had  fifty-three  children,  the  cost  for  clothing  and 
maintenance  being  5s.  7fd.,  for  estabhshment  charges 
4s.  8Jd.,  and  for  loans  repayment  10|d.  Then  in  addition  to 
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Mr.  Alfred   this  cost  we  at  Camberwell  had  to  pay  more  than  some 
Foster.      of  the  other  contributory  unions,  because  our  rateable 
...       value  was  much  higher  than  theirs.    The  establishment 
29  May  1906.         capital  charges  were  levied  on  the  rateable  value 
of  the  parish,  and  in  addition  we  had  to  pay  the  ordinary 
cost  of  the  institution. 

16280.  [Miss  Hill.)  Are  these  figiu-es  you  quote  the 
ordinary  cost  ? — These  are  the  official  cost. 

16281.  Did  you  have  to  pay  more  than  that  ? — We 
did  have  to  pay  more  than  that  in  the  levy  that  was 
made  upon  the  rateable  value  of  the  parish. 

16282.  {Chairman.)  That  is  for  the  capital  charges? — 
Yes. 

System  of  16283.  You  had  to  contribute  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
contributing  capital  charge  than  you  got  benefit  for,  having  regard  to 
towards  cost  the  number  of  children  that  you  sent  ?— We  got  no  benefit 
of  District      for  that ;  that  was  our  grievance. 

16284.  Did  you  not  get  anything  for  it  ? — No.  We  had 
to  pay  more  than  any  of  the  other  unions  contributing, 
and  we  got  no  corresponding  benefit  for  the  additional 
sum  we  paid  on  our  rateable  value.  We  paid  that  addi- 
tional sum  because  the  other  parishes  were  poorer. 

16285.  Did  the  other  unions  send  more  children  ? — 
They  may  have  done  so,  but  even  supposing  they  did,  we 
should  still  have  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  each  child  that  we 
sent,  and  whoever  sent  the  most  had  the  most  to  pay  for 
their  cost ;  but  whoever  sent  the  most  got  a  greater  benefit 
than  we  did,  because  everyone  paid  less  than  we  did  on  the 
rateable  value. 

16286.  Your  rateable  value  being  higher  ? — Yes  ;  our 
rateable  value  was  the  highest  of  any  of  the  unions  in  the 
district. 

16287.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  It  did  not  make  any 
difference  to  you  how  many  children  you  sent,  did  it, 
because  you  got  back  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  from 
the  Common  Poor  Fund  ? — That  is  so. 

16288.  So  that  really,  5'-our  point  is  that  the  cost  of  the 
establishment  charges,  officers  and  so  forth,  and  the  cost 
of  the  building,  was  greater  to  you  because  your  rateable 
value  was  higher  than  that  of  every  other  parish  ? — That 
is  so. 

16289.  [Chairman.)  In  paragraph  45,  you  give  some 
satisfactory  figures  as  regards  the  number  of  prizes  and 
rewards  earned  by  the  children  ;  I  see  they  amount  to  311 
for  1905  ?— Yes,  they  do. 

16290.  By  how  many  children  would  those  311  prizes 
and  rewards  be  taken  ? — The  total  number  of  children  in 
the  homes  was  552. 

16291.  Therefore,  you  may  say  that  more  than  half 
besides  going  through  their  lessons  in  the  ordinary  way 
got  some  special  mark  for  good  work  done  ? — That  is  so. 

16292.  That  showed  a  considerable  improvement  on 
the  preceding  year,  I  see  ? — That  is  so. 

16293.  For  the  future  you  will  have  recourse,  I  suppose 
to  all  these  various  systems  of  education  for  your  children 
or  have  you  got  all  your  children  now  in  scattered  homes  ? 
— We  have  not  got  them  all  in  scattered  homes.  We  have 
over  700  children  altogether.  We  have  some  of  them 
boarded-out,  as  well  as  having  others  in  scattered  homes. 
I  cannot  tell  exactly  where  they  all  are,  but  I  think  we 
have  sixty  or  sixty-eight  boarded-out  at  the  present  time. 
Then  there  are  imbecile  children,  and  children  like  those, 
who  are  at  institutions. 

16294.  If  the  scattered  home  system  is  no  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  larger  school  system,  I  suppose  the 
limit  on  its  application  is  the  amount  of  supervision  which 
you  could  give  to  it  ? — There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  limit, 
because  we  are  not  dependent  upon  the  guardians  solely 
for  supervision.  We  have  ladies'  committees  who  visit 
the  scattered  homes  the  same  as  the  guardians  do,  and 
write  reports  to  the  board. 

16295.  Outside  the  guardians  ? — Outside  the  guardians 
altogether. 

16296.  Is  that  new  ? — They  have  been  in  existence 
since  we  started  the  homes.  One  of  the  things  that  we 
pleaded  for  was  that  there  should  be  publicity  given  to 
these  homes.  There  was  a  feeling  at  the  time  of  their 
establishment  that  the  foster-mothers  might  be  cruel  to 
the  children,  and  so  we  said  we  would  ask  that  ladies' 
committees  might  be  established  to  visit,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  possibility  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
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16297.  Have  these  ladies  at  all  been  useful,  when  the 
children  have  grown  up,  in  helping  to  get  places  for  them  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have 
been  useful,  but  I  cannot  give  any  specific  instances 
where  that  has  been  the  case.  They  do  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  children. 

16298.  Is  is  your  experience  that  there  is  much  more 
difficulty  in  placing  boys  than  there  is  in  placing  girls 
when  they  have  finished  their  schooUng  ?— Yes,  they 
are  more  difficult  to  place.  You  see  the  girls  are  sought 
after  for  domestic  service.  With  regard  to  the  boys, 
the  old  apprenticeship  system  having  fallen  into  disuse, 
boys  can  only  be  placed  out  as  errand  lads,  and  that 
is  rather  unsatisfactory  for  the  boys. 

16299.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  that  ? 
— I  cannot  make  one,  except  that  they  will  have  to 
take  their  chance  with  the  other  boys,  and  wiU  have 
to  follow  the  same  course  as  they  do  when  they  leave 
the  council  schools.  Hitherto  we  have  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  placing  our  boys ;  but  I  think  for  the  boys' 
sake  that  they  should  be  taught  a  trade,  and  yet  I  cannot 
see  how  that  can  be  done  without  reverting  to  the  old 
apprenticeship  system. 

16300.  I  think  sometimes  there  has  been  a  suggestion 
made  that  the  boys  might  be  kept  in  a  sort  of  inter- 
mediate school  or  receiving  house  for  some  time  before 
they  were  placed  out  ? — That  would  be  just  the  time 
when  they  would  be  most  useful  to  themselves  in  learning 
a  business,  if  they  were  going  to  learn  one. 

16301.  You  do  not  favour  that  idea,  then  ? — I  do  not 
favour  it,  because  I  think  a  boy  ought  to  be  placed  out, 
and  ought  to  be  taught  self-reliance  at  the  earhest  pos- 
sible moment. 

16302.  Now  I  come  to  certain  suggestions  that  you 
make  as  regards  proposed  reforms.  With  the  first, 
namely,  that  the  Poor  Law  Acts  and  Orders  should  be 
unified,  codified,  and  modernised,  I  think  we  all  agree. 
Then  you  would  like  an  equalisation  of  the  poor  rate, 
I  see  ? — That  is  so. 

16303.  That,  on  the  face  of  it,  I  think,  carries  with 
it  a  central  board  ? — That  is  so. 

16304.  Assuming  you  had  a  central  board,  how  would 
you  work  the  locality  ;  I  see  you  suggest  district  com- 
mittees ? — Yes. 

16305.  Those  district  committees,  I  gather,  would 
be  nominated — not  elected  ? — I  do  not  say  they  should 
be  elected,  and  I  should  be  quite  willing,  at  all  events 
for  a  trial,  that  they  should  be  nominated  rather  than 
elected.  You  see  the  district  committees  under  the 
Unemployed  Act  at  the  present  time  are  appointed 
by  the  borough  councils,  but  some  persons  on  them  are 
selected  from  outside,  and  I  should  certainly  say  that 
they  might  be  appointed  either  by  the  borough  councils, 
or  by  the  remnant  of  the  board  of  guardians  that  would 
be  left  if  this  pohcy  were  to  be  carried  out. 

16306.  What  remnant  would  be  left  ? — There  would 
be  very  few  guardians  left  if  this  pohcy  were  carried  out. 

16307.  There  would  be  none,  would  there  ? — There 
would  have  to  be  some  to  look  after  a  class  that  would 
be  left  after  these  were  all  disposed  of,  namely,  the 
able-bodied  that  would  be  in  a  few  of  the  workhouses. 

16308.  That  is  rather  what  I  wanted  to  get  your 
opinion  on.  You  would  require  to  have  some  local 
machinery,  assuming  even  that  you  had  your  central 
board  ? — Yes. 

16309.  And  you  think  there  would  be  a  certain  rem- 
nant of  guardians  left  ? — Yes,  for  the  time  being  there 
would. 

16310.  Then,  as  regards  your  local  committees,  would 
they  be  composed  of  persons  in  the  locality  ? — Yes, 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  locahty,  too. 

16311.  What  duties  would  you  give  them  ? — Would 
you  give  them  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  cases  of  appli- 
cations for  indoor  and  outdoor  rehef,  for  instance  ? — 
I  should  have  no  indoor  rehef,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
under  this  system. 

16312.  You  would  get  .rid  of  outdoor  relief,  would  you 
not,  by  old-age  pensions  ?— Yes,  practically. 

16313.  But  still  you  would  have  to  deal  with  a  very 
large  number  of  outdoor  cases  where  old  age  pensions 
would  not  be  sufficient  ? — If  so,  thev  would  have  to  be 
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left  to  this  local  committes  ;  but  even  then  they  would 
not  have  power  without  the  authority  of  the  central 
board.  The  central  board  should  have  full  authority 
to  veto  anything  that  they  proposed  or  to  supplement  it. 
My  point  is  that  the  central  body  should  act  for  the  whole 
of  London,  the  same  as  the  central  body  of  the  county 
council  acts  for  the  whole  of  London  in  other  things.  I 
would  not  have  what  is  supplementary  to  them,  the 
borough  councils  ;  I  would  have  the  district  committees. 

16314.  The  difficulty  of  any  central  organisation  with 
an  equalised  rate  is  that,  unless  some  control  is  kept  over 
the  local  committees,  the  very  natural  disposition  would 
be  for  each  to  dip  their  hands  as  far  as  they  could  into 
the  rate  that  was  levied  over  the  whole  of  London  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  my  idea  is  to  place  that  under  the  control  of  the 
central  board. 

16315.  And  they  would  lay  down  rigid  rules  ? — They 
should  do  so.  Whatever  was  done  for  one  district 
should  be  followed  in  the  other,  the  v/hole  of  London 
over.    I  want  to  make  London  one  for  this  purpose. 

16316.  That  of  course  would  apply  whatever  the 
system  was,  whether  they  took  your  ideas  or  other  ideas  ? 
— That  is  so. 

16317.  Then  you  wish  to  put  a  liability  on  every 
adult  citizen  to  give  information  as  regards  the  needy  ? — 
Yes. 

16318.  Do  you  find  there  is  a  callousness  or  indisposi- 
tion to  do  that  now  ? — I  find  that  the  poor  themselves 
generally  are  neglected  ;  they  hide  aw  ;iy  in  holes  and 
corners,  and  people  have  got  to  hunt  a  good  many  of 
them  out  that  ought  to  be  helped.  They  are  found 
almost  too  late  for  the  Poor  Law  to  help  them  ;  the  poor 
Law  gives  them  what  is  considered  assistance;  but  it  does 
not  lift  them. 

16319.  Your  point  is  that  everybody  should  give 
information  ?— That  they  should  give  information  to 
this  local  committee.  I  do  not  mean  that  everybody 
should  do  so,  but  that  there  should  be  certain  people  told 
oS.    This  is  an  adaption  of  the  Elberfeld  idea. 

16320.  You  mean  that  out  of  the  persons  whom  you 
would  render  liable,  a  selection  should  be  made  ? — That 
is  so,  but  that  everybody  should  be  called  upon  to  render 
assistance  if  it  were  necessary. 

16321.  And  that  liability  could  be  put  upon  any 
one  ? — That  is  right. 

16322.  I  do  not  want  to  go  much  into  the  question  of 
old  age  pensions,  but  you  are  in  favour  of  them,  I  see  ? — 
I  am. 

16323.  You  think  that  about  3,000  people  now  re- 
ceiving poor  law  relief  in  Camberwell  would  be  able  to 
look  after  themselves  if  they  got  old  age  pensions  ? — That 
is  so. 

16324.  Have  you  ever  made  a  calculation  of  how 
many  more  besides  the  3,000  would  want  old  age  pensions  ? 
— No,  I  have  not  made  the  calcu;ation,  and  I  am  not 
concerned  to  make  it.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  all  were 
entitled  to  it,  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  re- 
quired wou'.d  be  veil  spent.  I  leave  it  to  the  Govern- 
ibent  to  see  how  many  more  than  the  3,000  in  Camberwell 
would  want  it. 

16325.  If  you  lay  down  a  principle  of  that  kind,  you 
would  have  to  give  the  pension  to  everybody  who  was 
entitled  to  claim  it  ? — That  is  so. 

16326.  And  poverty  would  not  then  be  the  one  ground 
of  claim  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  as  everybody  would  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  the  fund  that  was  to  pay  it,  I  say 
that  everybody  is  entitled  to  share  in  that  fund. 

16327.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  largely  reduce 
out-door  relief  ? — It  must  do. 

16328.  In  fact  you  would  get  rid  of  out-door  relief  in 
this  way  ? — I  should  for  all  those  over  sixty,  but  I  should 
not,  even  by  old  age  pensions,  provide  then,  you  see, 
for  the  large  number  who  were  under  sixty  who  would  be 
receiving  out-door  relief. 

16329.  Would  you  give  the  pension  unconditionally  ? 
No,  I  should  make  the  age  limit. 

16330.  Except  the  age  limit,  would  it  be  given  un- 
conditionally ? — Yes,  I  should  give  it  unconditionally 
to  a  Duke  or  a  Duchess  or  a  digger  or  a  drudge. 
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16331.  Before  they  got  to  sixty,  would  you  give  them 
out-door  relief  as  at  present  ? — I  do  not  see  that  you 
could  do  anything  else  under  the  present  circumstances. 

16332.  There  would  not  be  much  efiort  on  the  part  of 
people  over  sixty  to  help  themselves  if  they  got  a  certain 
pension,  would  there  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
effort  now  on  the  part  of  people  over  sixty  to  help  them- 
selves ;  they  know  they  can  go  to  the  Poor  Law. 

16333.  Your  proposal  for  a  pension  to  the  people  over 
sixty  is  in  substitution  of  the  present  system  ? — It  is  so. 
As  I  say,  there  are  3,000  in  Camberwell  who  would  be 
relieved  from  the  Poor  Law  if  a  pension  system  were 
established,  and  they  would  then  be  able  to  look  after 
themselves. 

16334.  In  your  next  paragraph  (52)  you  say  that  you  Proposal  to 
wish  to  transfer  healthy  children  to  the  Education  Board  ;  transfer  Poor 
how  would  you  do  that  ?    The  Education  Board    at  Law  children 
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present,  you  know,  have  no  powers  of  maintaining 
children  ? — No,  they  have  not  any  powers  of  maintaining 
them,  but  there  is  the  idea  in  the  air  of  feeding  neces- 
sitous children,  and  powers  are  being  applied  for  to  do  it. 

16335.  Then  does  not  this  paragraph  52  apply  to  chil- 
dren who  are  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — It  does  apply  to 
the  children  who  are  under  the  Poor  Law  who  are  neces- 
sitous, and  also  to  those  who  may  become  necessitous. 

16336.  How  could  the  Board  of  Education  take  charge 
of  them  ? — How  do  they  take  cha.rge  of  the  industrial 
schools  and  feed  t  n  1  clothe  the  children  there  ? 

16337.  Would  you  provide  for  them  in  that  way  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  should  let  the  Board  of  Education  provide  for 
them  in  that  way  ;  but  I  should  still  like  to  see  the 
scattered  home  system  carried  on  rather  than  have  the 
children  sent  back  to  large  institutions. 

16338.  Do  you  dislike  the  large  institutions  ?— I  do.    Objectious  lo 

^  large 

16339.  Independent  of  questions  of  cost  and  so  on  ?  institutions 
— Yes,  independent  of  those  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  fc-r  child/en 
for  the  morals  of  the  children,  to  begin  with. 

16340.  Do  you  think  they  get  contaminated  in  the 
large  institutions  ? — Yes,  by  being  herded  together. 
I  am  quite  certain  it  is  not  good  for  their  physical  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  herded  together  like  that. 

16341.  Did  you  notice  that  when  the  Camberwell 
children  were  so  trained  ? — Yes.  Of  course  being  co::- 
fined  in  those  large  institutions  affected  large  numbers 
of  children. 

16342.  Then  I  see  you  would  put  the  public  hospitals 
and  infirmaries  under  one  authority  ?— Yes. 

16343.  Have  you  got  any  general  hospital  in  Camber-  Lack  of 

well  ? — -No,  we  have  gut  nothing   but  the  Camberwell  ^^^luntary 

infirmary.    We  are  unfortunately  placed,  and  that  makes  ^o^P^^*^^  'p 

vJcim  Dcr  well 

it  necessary  for  Camberwell  to  make  such  medical  pro-  ^^^^^  jj.^  effect 
vision  for  the  poor  as  it  does.  The  nearest  general  hos- 
pital we  have  south  of  us  is  at  Croydon,  the  nearest  one 
we  have  north  of  us  is  Guy's,  the  nearest  one  west  is 
St.  Thomas's,  and  the  nearest  one  east  is  Greenwich  ; 
so  that  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  a  very  large  district 
with  nothing  but  the  medical  provision  that  the  guardians 
make  to  meet  necessitous  cases  of  sickness.  Then  it  is 
rather  alarming  to  some  of  us  that  we  have  to  make 
provision  out  of  our  poor  rate  for  so  many  cases  of  acci- 
dent and  urgent  cases  that  we  have  to  bring  in.  In 
the  year  ending  Lady  Day  1906.  the  police  brought  in 
to  our  infirmary  no  less  than  170  cases  and  specially 
urgent  cases  had  to  be  admitted  to  the  number  of  142, 
so  that  we  admitted,  even  with  our  limited  accommo- 
dation of  800  odd  beds  (I  forget  the  exact  number),  312 
cases  from  outside  that  would,  if  there  had  been  hospitals, 
have  been  treated  in  hospitals  rather  than  in  a  Poor  Law 
infirmary.  Of  course  that  makes  our  expenses  for  the 
infirmary  go  up  very  considerably,  and  deprives  us  of 
beds  that  the  poor  themselves  should  occupy. 

16344.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  the  King's  College  Hos- 
pital, when  it  comes  will  relieve  you  more  or  less,  will  it 
not  ? — I  think  it  will. 

16345.  It  wiU  be  in  Camberwell,  will  it  not  ?— It  will 
le  ii  Lambeth,  but  just  on  our  borders — just  across  the 
road  at  one  part  of  Camberwell. 

16346.  (Chairman.)  So  at  present  your  infirmary  is 
doing  the  work  of  a  general  hospital  ? — It  is. 
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16347.  Then  you  make  some  rather  strong  suggestions 
as  regards  finance,  but  I  do  not  think  I  need  go  at  length 
into  them.  I  see  you  wish  that  public  benefactions  and 
charitable  bequests  should  be  controlled  and  administered 
by  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

16.348.  Would  that  not  have  the  effect  of  rather  cur- 
tailing benefactions  in  the  future  ? — It  might  have  that 
effect,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should. 

16349.  Because  they  would  be  administered  then 
according  to  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  Government, 
rather  than  of  the  benefactors  ? — At  the  present  moment 
I  do  not  know  that  they  are  being  administered  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  benefactors.  It  is  a  question 
whether  they  are  ;  that  is  a  question  for  inquiry  it  seems 
to  me. 

16350.  These  benefactions,  as  I  understand  your  point, 
are  to  be  administered  by  the  Government  and 
supplemented  by  taxation  ? — Yes. 

16351.  For  the  maintenance  of  what  ? — For  the  main- 
tenance of  old  age  pensions  and  hospitals  ? 

16352.  Then  as  regards  labour  and  farm  colonies,  did 
you  agree  with  the  sub-division  that  Mr.  Long  made  ? 
—Yes. 

Need  for  16353.  In  paragraph  60  you  say,  "  The  experience  of 

detention  of  the  Camberwell  Guardians  points  to  the  necessity  of  detain- 
chronic  cases  ing  for  a  fixed  period  the  apparently  hopelessly  irre- 
of  pauperism,  claimable  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  want  to  have  the  power 

of  keeping  them  as  long  as  you  find  necessary  ? — That 

is  so. 

16354.  I  take  it  that  the  power  you  want  to  have  is  a 
discretionary  power  to  keep  them  until  you  have  re- 
formed them,  or  if  they  cannot  be  reformed,  then  to 
maintain  them  permanently  ? — I  say  that  should  apply 
to  the  apparently  hopelessly  irreclaimable.  I  think 
there  are  very  few  that  are  really  past  remedying,  if  they 
are  properly  treated. 

16355.  If  you  get  them  early  enough  ? — ^If  you  get  them 
early  enough  or  late  enough  ;  I  mean  to  say  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  late  to  reform  any  man,  except  in  a  very 
few  instances.  I  think  if  we  had  powers  granted  to  us 
by  which  we  could  keep  them  for  a  term  of  years,  that 
ultimately  they  would  go  out  unless  death  took  place. 

16356.  Is  that  your  experience  as  a  Poor  Law  guardian  ? 
— That  is  my  experience  as  a  Poor  Law  guardian,  and  I 
have  had  a  little  experience  on  the  unemployed  body 
and  the  colonies  under  them.  Our  experience,  as  I 
point  out,  at. the  Salvation  Army  Farm  was  anything 
but  satisfactory. 

16357.  You  think  that  the  hopelessly  irreclaimable  are 
comparatively  a  small  number  ? — I  do. 

Question  of  16358.  (Mr.  Booth.)  I  want  to  be  quite  sure  about 
duplication m  t,j^g  numbers  of  persons  relieved  in  the  half-year;  are 
statistics  of  ^Yiose  diflerent  individuals,  all  of  them  ?— That  I  cannot 
Uamberwell. 

16359.  How  are  the  numbers  arrived  at,  so  as  to 
avoid  duplicating  some  who  may  have  been  in  and  out  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  they  are  not  duplicated.  All  I 
can  give  you  are  the  figures  that  appear  in  this 
annual  statement  which  is  prepared  by  the  Camberwell 
Board  itself,  I  take  it  under  orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  local  government  purposes,  and  shows  the 
figures  for  the  half-year  ending  Michaelmas  and  the 
half-year  ending  Lady  Day.  The  way  I  have  arrived  at 
my  figures  is  by  adding  these  two  sets  of  figures  together. 

16360.  Tiien  the  way  the  book  is  kept  does  not  quite 
certamly,  at  any  rate,  secure  the  omission  of  duplicate 
cases  ? — No,  it  would  not  prohibit  duplication.  My 
point  in  giving  these  figures  is  this  :  Supposing  I  only 
took  those  who  were  in  maintenance  at  the  half-year, 
I  should  take  the  half -year' s  expenses,  and  the  proportion 
would  be  the  same,  and  that  is  all  I  wish  to  show,  namely, 
the  proportion.  The  proportion  would  be  the  same 
whether  I  halved  these  figures  or  whetlier  they  are  dupli- 
cated, because  the  larger  proportions  of  dupUcations 
would  not  take  place  either  in  the  indoor  or  in  the  out- 
door ;  they  would  be  proportionate  in  each  case. 

16361.  More  or  less  no  doubt  they  would  ? — -I  think  so. 

16362.  When  I  spoke  of  duplications  I  did  not  mean 
between  half-year  and  half-year,  I  meant  in  the  same 
half-year  ? — That  I  could  not  tell  you  about,  but  j 


could  tell  you  how  many  admissions  a^U  discharges,  for 
instance,  we  had  in  the  workhouse  during  the  same  year. 

16363.  (Miss  Hill.)  But  then  those  might  be  dupli- 
cated, that  is,  the  same  people  might  come  in  and  out  ? 
— Some  of  them  would  go  in  or  out  every  thirty-six  or 
forty-eight  hours. 

16364.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Still,  as  I  understand  it,  the  use 
you  make  of  the  figures  has  not  anything  to  do  with  that 
point  ? — No,  my  point  was  to  show  the  relative  cost  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  pauperism. 

16365.  (iJfr.  Nunn.)  I  want  to  make  quite  sure  that  we  '^^^  ^^^^ 
understand  what  your  point  of  view  is  with  regard  to 
outdoor  relief.     I  tnink  you  have  said  that  the  first  destitu- 
object  you  have  in  hand  when  you  set  your  boys  free  tion. 
from  your  schools  is  to  teach  them  self-reliance  ? — That 

is  so. 

16366.  That  assumes  that  the  Poor  Law,  in  part  of  its 
functions,  at  any  rate,  has  something  more  to  do  than  to 
relieve  destitution — it  has  to  prevent  destitution,  has 
it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  to  do  that,  but  I 
should  say  it  should. 

16367.  You  agree  with  that  ? — Yes,  I  agree  that  it 
should  prevent  destitution. 

16368.  Is  there  any  co-operation  in  Camberwell  Co-operation 
between  those  who  are  preventing  destitution  osten-  of  Guardians 
sibly,  and  those  who  are  dealing  with  it  case  by  case  ?  with  Charity 
— Yes,  to  the  extent  that  we  are  sending  I  do  not  Organisatioa 
know  whether  it  is  one  or  two  representatives  from  the  Society, 
board  of  guardians  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

16369.  Have  you  any  direct  communications  with  or 
representations  on  any  benefit  societies  or  trade  councils  ? 
— No,  none, 

16370.  You  have  no  direct  relations  with  them  ?  — 
None. 

16371.  You  admit  then,  in  fact  you  cordially  agree,  that  Influence 

in  dealing  with  the  poor  one  has  to  promote  self-reliance,  of  Guardians' 

and  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of  co-operation  to  prevent  policy  upon 

pauperism,  and  to  aid  those  who  are  trying  to  prevent  thrift 

pauperism  ?— That  is  so.  °^  *,  . 

population. 

16372.  In  dealing  with  your  own  cases  you  used  the 
expression,  I  think,  that  you  started  out  with  the  fact  that 
they  were'human  beings  ? — That  is  so. 

16373.  May  I  ask  which  are  the  most  important  qualities 
which  you  have  regard  to  in  considering  them  as  human 
beings  ?  Your  action  as  a  board  of  guardians  will  have  a 
certain  effect  upon  their  characters,  will  it  not ;  so, 
which  are  the  more  important  facts  with  regard  to  charac- 
ter that  you  consider  ? — I  do  not  know  that  as  a  guardian  I 
have  ever  thought  that  one  virtue  was  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  another  in  any  human  being. 

16374.  But  you  would  admit  that  certain  actions  on  the 
part  of  a  board  of  guardians  might  have  a  very  strong 
effect  upon  certain  qualities  of  human  beings,  would  you 
not — upon  their  self-reliance,  for  instance  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  should. 

16375.  Supposing  a  man  was  beginning  to  consider 
whether  he  would  join  a  sick  club,  or  whether  he  would 
depend  upon  the  Poor  Law,  would  you  not  say  that  it 
would  probably  influence  that  man  to  know  that  the  Poor 
Law  in  your  union  had  set  about  a  movement  that  was  in 
favour  of  making  people,  to  use  your  own  words,  com- 
fortable ?  Might  he  not  say,  "  The  board  of  guardians 
here  intends  to  make  people  comfortable,  so  why  should  I 
go  through  all  the  discomfort  of  putting  by  my  money 
and  sacrificing  a  certain  amount  of  time  and  labour  and 
comfort  in  order  to  insure  myself  and  my  family  ag-iinst 
futiire  recL-s-i)y  ?  "  Would  he  not  take  your  action  into 
consideration,  and  would  not  that  influence  his  character 
very  largely  ? — He  would  if  he  kept  me  in  ignorance  as  to 
his  intention  to  join  the  sick  club.  If  I  knew  he  was 
going  to  join  a  sick  club,  I  should  say,  you  are  not  going 
to  have  any  out-relief. 

16376.  I  meant  this — that  the  action  of  your  board  in 
granting  out-door  relief  to  a  sick  man  who  did  not  belong 
to  a  club  would  influence  him  in  ihis  direction,  that  when 
he  was  considering  the  future  he  would  rely  upon  the  Poor 
Law  instead  of  making  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  become  a 
member  of  a  sick  benefit  club  ? — I  do  not  know  that  that 
would  be  any  disadvantage  to  the  community  generally  ; 
as  things  are,  it  should  not  be  so. 
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16377.  Do  you  not  think  that  benefit  societies  do 
confer  a  very  great  advantage  on  the  community  by  the 
mutual  help  that  they  give  ? — Yes. 

16378.  That  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  community,  is 
it  not  ? — It  is. 

16379.  It  is  a  greater  advantage  to  the  community  than 
to  have  a  number  of  workmen  dependent  upon  the  Poor 
Law,  surely  ? — I  should  not  have  workmen  dependent 
upon  the  Poor  Law. 

16380.  If  a  man  falls  sick  and  you  give  him  out-door 
relief,  you  have  got  a  workman  dependent  upon  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Why  should  you  give  a  man  out-door  relief  simply 
because  he  is  out  of  work  ? 

16381.  I  said  because  he  is  sick  ? — If  he  falls  sick,  he 
goes  to  the  infirmary.  You  do  not  look  upon  that  as  Poor 
Law  relief,  do  you  ?    I  do  not. 

16382.  I  should  look  upon  it  as  much  more  objectionable 
than  trying  to  get  him  to  join  a  club  to  look  after  that  ? — 
If  a  man  comes  to  you  when  he  falls  sick  and  he  has  not 
joined  a  sick  club,  what  are  you  to  do  ? 

16383.  Do  you  never  give  out-door  relief  to  men  who 
fall  sick  ? — ^If  it  were  a  temporary  case,  and  he  has  got  a 
medical  order  recommending  that  we  should  do  so,  wo 
should,  but  there  would  have  to  be  a  medical  order.  Under 
the  ordinary  policy  of  the  guardians,  it  would  have  to  be 
on  medical  advice  that  we  should  do  that. 

16384.  But  you  would  consider,  would  you  not,  that  he 
would  have  done  a  better  thing  for  himself  and  the  com- 
munity if  he  had  joined  a  club  and  had  been  able  to  pay 
for  his  own  relief  ? — Certainly. 

16385.  Would  you  not  support  on  your  board  a  policy 
in  that  direction  ? — I  do,  and  have  done. 

16386.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  Do  you  extend 
iliat  to  vvomen  at  all,  that  is,  do  you  try  to  adopt  your 
policy  in  such  a  way  that  women  shall  be  encouraged 
to  put  by  their  money  in  clubs  ? — I  find,  as  a  rule,  when  a 
woman  comes  to  us  that  she  has  got  nothing  she  can 
spare  to  put  away,  and  that  she  is  too  badly  paid  for  us 
to  be  able  to  even  advise  her  to  put  money  away  in  a 
club.  Of  course  I  cannot  preach  thrift  to  people  who 
have  got  nothing  to  be  thrifty  on,  but  I  can  preach  it 
to  those  who  have,  and  do. 

16387.  Would  3'ou  preach  it  to  young  women  before 
they  got  married  ?  A  good  many  young  unmarried  women 
do  join  clubs  and  continue  to  be  in  clubs  after  they  are 
married,  and  then  if  they  become  widows,  they  get 
substantial  help  ?  —We  do  not  find  that  in  Camberwell. 
I  do  not  think  you  would  find  half  a  dozen  people  who 
are  on  our  out-relief  books  who  are  able  to  join  a  club- 
not  among  the  females,  at  any  rate. 

16388.  I  think,  perhaps,  Camberwell  is  very  unfavour- 
ably situated  in  that  way  ?— It  may  be  so,  but  I  think 
the  facts  would  bear  out  my  statement. 

16389.  I  think  what  you  stated  was,  that  your  out- 
door relief  was  Uberal,  that  your  rates  are  continually 

Guardians  on  going  up,  and  that  you  recognise  a  general  deterioration 
character  of    in  the  population  and  in  the  conditions  under  wliich 
they  live  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

16390.  There  seems  to  be  some  causal  connection  in 
my  mind  between  those? — Then  perhaps  you  will  enUghten 
me. 

16391.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  if  you  enable 
persons  to  live  in  a  state  of  dependence,  it  gradually 
takes  away  from  them  those  quahties  which  will  enable 
them  to  Hve  a  life  of  independence  ? — That  is  so. 

16392.  Perhaps  if  persons  were  more  independent, 
acd  had  the  independent  qualities  of  mind  and  body 
strengthened  by  an  opposite  system,  if  they  found,  for 
instance,  their  work  was  going  away,  they  would  go  away 
after  it,  and  would  not  remain  a  burden  upon  the  parish, 
simply  because  they  knew  that  the  work  having  gone 
away,  when  sickness  came  upon  them  they  would  get 
assistance  from  you  ?— That  would  be  the  reasonable 
course  for  them  to  take. 

16393.  You  think  that  would  be  reasonable  ?  I  think 

it  would  be  reasonable  for  them  to  take  that  course, 
but,  unfortunately,  people  do  not  come  to  us  until  their 
work  has  gone. 

16394.  Precisely,  but  you  do  see  what  the  causal 
connection  is  between  those  things,  do  you  not  ?  No 
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I  cannot  see  that  it  follows  that  becauss  people's  work   -^^i:  Alfred 
has  gone  from  them  and  they  have  not  followed  it,  that  Fosttr. 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  policy  of  the  guardians.  ^j,^^  ^^^^ 

16395.  Do  you  not  think  that  persons  who,  as  we  

admit,  are  not  persons  of  independence— we  are  assumi  g 

that  their  independence  has  been  lowered — are  more 
likely  to  remain  in  a  place  where  they  M-ill  receive  relief 
comfortably,  to  use  your  own  expression,  than  to  follow 
their  work  into  regions  where,  if  they  fail,  the  poor  relief 
would  not  be  so  comfortable  ? — I  should  think  they 
would  rather  stop  in  Camberwell  than  go  to  Whitechapel, 
for  instance. 

16396.  Would  not  the  result  be  that  you  would  aggregate 
that  class  of  persors  and  would  congest  it  in  your  district, 
and  so  produce  all  the  difficulties  that  we  include  in  our 
ideas  of  the  work  problem  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
that  eHect. 

1C397.  But  you  would  admit,  would  you  not,  that  the 
tendency  is  to  keep  people  in  places  where  they  have 
not  got  work,  but  where  they  can  get  relief  ?— That  is  right, 
but  you  assume  that  they  have  lost  their  independence 
at  the  start.  I  say  that  they  have  lost  their  independence, 
but  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  hold  of  something  that  is 
going  to  keep  their  independence  rather  than  make  them 
loss  it,  and  not  have  to  come  to  us  at  all. 

16398.  Then  I  say  you  have  got  to  support  the  benefit 
societies  and  the  trade  unions  — They  must  do  that 
themselves. 

16399.  I  will  go  one  stef>  further  and  suggest  to  you  Need  for 
wliether  boards  of  guardians,   borough    councils,   the  "reanipationa 
various  relief   societies    and    charitable    associations,  ^''^^g^'-gj^" 
and  the  clergy,  ought  not  in  any  given  district  in  London  "  P^i'P^f  i  m. 
to  do  what  you  have  done  with  regard  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  that  is,  to  form  a  repre.sentative 

body  which  should  have  for  its  object  the  maintenance 
of  the  independence  of  the  people  and  the  prevention 
of  pauperism,  and  to  draw  out  all  the  better  qualities  of 
the  people  instead  of  letting  the  worst  qualities  grow  ?  — 
I  quite  agree  that  that  should  be  done,  but  then  I  should 
like  to  know  how  this  body  or  combination  that  you 
suggest  are  going  to  raise  the  independence  of  the  people, 

16400.  May  we  take  it  in  this  way:  Whenever  a  case 
of  distress  occurs,  it  would  be  immediately  heard  of  and 
known,  and  one  agency  instead  of  several  agencies  would 
at  once  tackle  it,  or  if  they  did  tackle  it  together,  they 
would  tackle  it  in  co-operation  ? — That  brings  me  back 
to  a  point  I  have  not  touched  on,  and  that  is,  that  if  you 
v/ant  to  raise  a  man's  independence  you  will  have  to  put 
something  in  his  pocket  to  do  it.  You  will  have  to  raise 
his  wages.  That  seems  to  me  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
we  are  in  ^vith  respect  to  both  outdoor  rehef  and  indoor 
relief.  Employers  of  labour  do  not  pay  the  people  proper 
wages.  For  some  reason  or  another — I  do  not  go  into 
the  reason  of  it — employers  of  labour  do  not  pay  proper 
wages,  so  that  the  people  can  put  by  anything  as  thrifty 
people,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  rainy  day  comes,  they 
have  to  go  to  the  guardians.  If  you,  with  your  com- 
binations and  organisations  that  you  have  spoken  of, 
can  suggest  that  to  them,  and  that  is  done,  I  believe 
you  will  have  gone  a  long  way  to  solve  the  Poor  Law 
problem. 

16401.  May  I  ask  you  with  regard  to  one  special  com- 
bination, what  do  you  think  has  done  more  than  other 
things  to  raise  the  rates  of  Avages  in  England  ? — Trade 
unionism. 
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16402.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  done  it  by  putting 
money  into  their  pockets,  or  by  the  system  of  co-operation 
which  enables  them  to  treat  with  their  employers  in 
common  ? — I  think  probably  by  both. 

16403.  Did  it  not  take  something  out  of  their  pockets  ? 
— Yes,  but  they  had  it  put  in  their  pockets  again  two  or 
three  times  over  after  they  had  taken  it  out. 

16404.  Afterwards ;  but  what  started  them — not 
putting  something  into  their  pocket,  but  taking  some- 
thing out  of  it  ? — A  sturdy  spirit  of  independence 
and  a  desire  to  improve  their  condition. 

16405.  Just  now  you  said  that  in  order  to  raise  the 
people's  position  you  must  put  something  into  their 
pockets  1- — Yes. 

16406.  But  trades  unionism  was  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  money  out  of  their  pockets,  and  by  reason  of 
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Mr.  Alfred   that  monetary  sacrifice  they  have  got  a  large  rise  in  their 
Foster.       wages  ? — It  was  taken  out  with  a  view  of  getting  it  back. 
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16407.  Precisely,  but  it  was  first  taken  out  ? — That  is 
the  same  thing. 

16408.  It  would  apply  here.  What  starts  these  things 
— not  money,  although  that  enters  into  it  ? — Social 
enterprise. 

16409.  I  think  this  point  touches  the  root  of  the  evil  ? 
— So  do  I ;  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Distress  and  16410.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  two  periods 
unemploy-  that  you  have  compared,  1893  and  1905,  do  you  consider, 
juent  in^  1893  having  reference  to  the  state  of  trade,  that  those  are 
and  1905.  fairly  analogous  periods  ? — No.    I  took  those  dates 

simply  because  I  joined  the  board  in  1893  and  I  am  still 
there,  and  I  spoke  of  a  period  of  which  I  have  some 
knowledge.    That  is  all. 

16411.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  they  only  just  about 
comparable,  so  far  as  employment  is  concerned  ?• — No. 
I  should  say  that  the  first  period  of  six  years  up  till 
1899,  was  a  much  better  period  as  far  as  Poor  Law  is 
concerned  than  the  period  since  1899. 

16412.  I  thought  1893  was  a  period  of  depression  in 
London  ? — In  1893  and  1894 — I  think  it  was  those  two 
years — we  had  a  very  serious  increase  of  numbers  during 
the  winter  months.  A  neighbouring  parish  spent  about 
£17,000  during  that  winter  in  the  relief  of  exceptional 
distress,  and  we  spent  about  £3,000  that  year. 

16413.  At  least  1905  would  not  be  a  worse  period 
than  1893,  would  it  ? — ^Not  if  that  was  an  exceptional 
winter,  but  I  cannot  carry  my  memory  back  to  the  exact 
circumstances  of  that  year. 

16414.  Have  you  compared  the  figures  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  trade  unions  in  those  years  ? — I  have  not. 

16415.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  with  regard 
to  the  methods  of  dealing  with  outdoor  relief.  Do  all 
the  guardians  sit  together  in  the  first  instance,  and  hear 
applications,  or  do  you  divide  yourselves  up  into  com- 
mittees ? — We  divide  ourselves  up  into  committees. 

16416.  Rehef  committees  ?— Yes. 

16417.  How  many  ?^ — There  are  thirty-six  guardians 
on  the  board,  and  there  are  three  relief  committees.  We 
have  nine  committees  altogether,  but  we  serve  three  times 
over,  so  we  are  nine  or  ten  on  a  committee. 

16418.  Do  the  fixed  members  sit  on  the  committee 
all  the  time  ? — Taking  the  average  I  should  say  that  they 
do.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  when  people 
go  away,  when  they  have  appointments  that  they  must 
keep  and  so  on,  if  the  meeting  is  prolonged. 

16419.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  put  my  question  clearly  ; 
I  mean,  do  the  same  members  sit  on  one  committee  at 
the  year  round,  or  for  a  given  period  ? — They  sit  on  that 
committee  for  a  year.    We  are  appointed  for  a  year. 

16420.  For  the  year  ? — Yes.  If  you  are  raising  the 
point.  Do  the  same  committees  see  the  same  peoplo 
always  ?  I  must  reply  that  they  do  not.  The  relieving 
officers  and  the  applicants  rotate,  so  that  we  do  not 
always  see  the  same  set  of  applicants. 

16421.  But  t'^e  same  body  of  men  keep  together  ? — • 
Yes. 

16422.  It  is  really  a  difTerent  method  of  rotating  ?— 
That  is  all ;  instead  of  the  committees  rotating,  the 
relieving  ofiicer  goes  for  so  many  months  to  one  com- 
mittee and  then  he  goes  to  another  committee  for  so 
many  months,  and  takes  his  cases  with  him — so  we  get 
a  change  of  list. 

16423.  Have  you  any  regulations  or  rules  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  your  committees  in  dealing  with  these 
cases  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  scale  beyond  which  they  cannot 
go  without  reporting  to  the  general  committee,  which 
consists  of  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

16424.  Have  you  a  maximum  scale  ? — Yes. 

16425.  And  all  beyond  that  has  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  whole  board  ? — Yes,  by  a  general  committee  of  the 
whole  board. 

16426.  Have  you  any  regulation  like  the  Poplar  one 
providing  that  no  relief  shall  be  given  in  a  household  where 
the  united  income  of  the  whole  household  is  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  all  ? — Do  you  mean,  if  we  found 
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that  the  income  of  the  household  was  sufficient  for  all, 
should  we  relieve  in  that  case  ? 

16427.  Yes  ? — Not  if  we  knew  that  the  incom3  was 
sufficient  to  keep  them. 

16428.  That  is  irrespective  of  the  legal  liability  ?— Yes,  Relief  of 
irrespective  of  the  legal  hability.    If  there  was  sufficient  persons 
coming  in,  I  do  not  think  any  of  our  guardians  would  ^^^^'^j'^S  ^''''' 
advocate  relieving  a  family  Uke  that.  relatives  not 

16429.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance  :  There  is  an  aged  liable  for  ^ 
woman  living  with  a  married  daughter,  the  daughter's  maintenance,' 
husband  is  earning  good  wages,  and  probably  some  other 

members  of  the  family  are  earning  money  too,  but  the 
aged  woman  has  no  income  and  only  shares  in  the 
general  food  of  the  house  ;  would  you  give  relief  to  that 
old  person  ? — Not  unless  there  was  a  threat  to  turn  her  out 
of  the  house  because  we  did  not  give  her  relief.  If  we 
were  forced,  we  should  protect  the  woman  against  that  by 
giving  relief. 

16430.  Then  in  order  to  get  relief,  the  only  method  ia 
to  threaten  to  turn  her  out,  and  then  she  would  become 
eligible  ? — Not  necessarily,  because  I  might  say  that  in 
that  case  we  should  try  the  house.  We  should  not  see 
her  turned  out  of  that  home  without  giving  her  either 
outdoor  relief  or  indoor  relief. 

16431.  But  you  would  not  know  whether  they  had 
done  it  purposely  or  not  ? — We  do  not  take  everything 
on  trust  in  our  parish,  nor  do  our  relieving  officers.  They 
have  to  make  certain  inquiries,  and  we  should  be  guided 
pretty  much  by  what  they  told  us.  We  should  also,  in 
a  case  like  that,  before  we  did  anything  at  all,  send  our 
superintendent  relieving  officer  round  for  him  to  make  a 
report.  We  should  exercise  care,  and  it  would  only  be  as 
a  last  resort  that  we  should  either  give  indoor  relief  or 
outdoor  relief  to  a  case  like  that. 

16432.  If  the  daughter's  husband  says,  I  cannot 
keep  my  mother-in-law  any  longer  ;  I  did  not  marry  both 

and  I  shall  not  keep  her — that  is  a  pretty  definite  state-  *»«■ 
ment,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

16433.  The  relieving  officer  would  then  consider  it  his 
duty  to  prevent  her  being  turned  out,  would  he  ? — That 
is  so,  and  he  would  have  to  offer  the  house  in  that  case. 

16434.  Would  he  offer  the  house  ?— Yes. 

16435.  But  no  outdoor  relief  ? — He  is  not  allowed  to 
give  outdoor  relief,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  then 
only  in  kind. 

16436.  Would  it  not  come  up  as  an  application  at  the 
next  meeting  ? — Yes. 

16437.  What  would  the  relief  committee  say  ? — They 
would  have  full  inquiries  made,  and  a  special  report 
from  the  relieving  officer  and  the  superintendent  relieving 
officer,  before  they  did  anything.  They  would  instruct 
the  relieving  ofiicer  in  the  meantime  to  do  nothing  more 
than  offer  the  house  to  the  woman. 

16438.  They  would  not  make  an  order  for  outdoor 
relief  to  her  under  those  circumstances  ? — Certainly  not 
— not  until  they  had  had  full  inquiries  made. 

16439.  I  am  assuming  that  they  had  had  full  inquiries 
made,  and  knew  exactly  what  the  son-in-law  was  earn- 
ing ? — Then  I  do  not  think,  without  there  were  some  very 
special  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  case,  that 
they  would  give  her  out-relief.  They  would  offer  her 
the  house  in  order  to  put  it  to  the  test,  and  to  see  whether 
the  people  did  really  mean  they  were  going  to  turn  her 
out  or  not ;  and  they  would  instruct  the  reheving  officer 
in  that  case  to  watch.  You  began  by  asking  whether 
that  was  the  rule  ;  there  is  no  written  rule  to  that  effect, 
but  the  case  would  be  treated  by  each  committee  on  its 
merits. 

16440.  The  number  of  outdoor  relief  cases  has  in  Increase  of 
creased  rather  largely  since  you  became  a  guardian,  out-relief  at 
has  it  not  ? — Yes.  Camberwell 

16441.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  district  becoming  itscaus^F. 
poorer  ? — Partly. 

16442.  Has  not  the  rateable  value  kept  pace  with 
your  increased  population  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the 
percentage  may  be,  but  each  quinquennial  shows  that 
our  rateable  value  is  increasing. 

16443.  Rather  more  rapidly  than  in  some  of  the  other 
unions,  I  notice  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  I  have  nov 
compared  the  figures. 
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lasual  16444.  Is  there  more  casual  employment  in  your 

mployment  union  than  there  was  when  you  first  became  a  guardian  ? 
b  Camber-  Generally  speaking,  the  employment  is  not  within  the 
ell ;  cause  of  union.  There  is  more  casual  employment  because  these 
^^^■^^fl  ^'^  ginger-beer  factories  have  started  there  since  1893 ; 
rOuardkms^  most  of  the  labouring  class  of  our  population  are 
(jljgy  employed  outside  the  parish  area  altogether,  and  they 

liereou.         have  to  go  distances  to  get  to  their  work. 

16445.  Is  there  more  of  the  casually  employed  resident 
in  Camberwell  than  there  was,  do  you  think  ? — Yes. 

16446.  Do  you  attribute  that  at  all  to  the  policy 
of  the  guardians  ? — I  daresay  the  policy  of  the  guardians 
has  had  some  share  in  bringing  this  class  into  the  parish. 

16447.  It  has  attracted  them  ? — Yes.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  has. 

16448.  You  say  that  it  has  become  more  slummy, 
and  that  there  is  general  deterioration  ?— Yes. 

luestion  of  16449.  Do  you  give  outdoor  relief  in  the  slummy 
ut-relief  to  quarters  ? — Yes,  outdoor  relief  is  given  in  the  slummy 
ersons  living  quarters. 

16450.  Does  that  not  perpetuate  to  a  certain  extent 
those  conditions  of  life  which  you  consider  undesirable  ? 
I  should  think  probably  it  does. 

16451.  It  is  hkely  to  incretise  pauperism  ? — Yes ; 
it  is  likely  to  continue. 

16452.  Do  you  think  you  could  adopt  a  policy  which 
would  have  the  opposite  effect  without  inflicting  any 
hardship  upon  the  people  ? — We  could  have  a  policy 
which  would  be  quite  repressive. 

16453.  I  say,  without  inflicting  any  hardship  upon 
the  people  themselves  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

16454.  Really  there  is  not  such  happiness  or  content- 
ment among  the  people  who  are  living  in  these  slummy 
quarters  that  one  need  be  afraid  of  reducing  the  number 
receiving  out-door  relief,  is  there  ? — It  is  their  only 
habitation  and  home,  you  know.  It  would  not  be  any 
home  for  you  or  for  me,  but  it  is  their  home. 

16455.  May  not  the  result  of  this  attitude,  or  policy, 
possibly  be  to  reduce  the  people's  standard  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  satisfied  to  live  under  those 
conditions,  whereas  they  would  not  be  so  satisfied  if 
there  was  staring  them  in  the  face  only  an  offer  for  the 
workhouse  if  they  continued  living  under  them  ? 
— Yes.  Would  you  put  them  into  the  workhouse  rather 
than  improve  their  conditions,  or  rather  than  let  them 
face  those  conditions  ?  As  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, I  should  let  the  people  live  outside  till  the  last 
possible  moment  rather  than  force  them  in,  whatever 
the  conditions  were.  I  do  not  believe  in  breaking  up 
anyone's  home. 

16456.  However  bad  it  is  ? — However  bad  it  is,  while 
they  cling  to  it. 

16457.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  might  increase 
the  number  who  are  content  to  live  at  that  level  ? — 
I  say  that  I  think  it  is  so.  I  think  our  policy  in  that 
respect  has  probably  accounted  for  some  of  the  increase 
of  the  poverty  in  the  neighbourhood. 

16458.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  as  a  whole  is  dependent  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions ? — That  is  limited.    If  they  have  an  opportunity 

;  of  exercising  their  exertions  it  is  so,  but  if  they  have  no 

opportunity  of  exercising  them,  but  are  faced  with 
unemployment  and  things  of  that  sort,  then  I  say  it 
is  not  so. 

16459.  Should  not  your  policy  be  framed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  people  have  the  opportunities  rather  than  that 
they  have  not  the  opportunities  ? — It  is  framed  on 
the  assumption  that  they  have,  until  we  find  out  that 
they  have  not.  And  we  do  find  that  out — they  have 
not  there  the  opportunity  for  cleanliness  or  for  thrift 

tor  for  any  of  the  virtues  that  decent  self-respecting 
people  ought  to  have. 

I'ect  of  out-     16460.  Do  you  think  that  out-door  relief  affects  gener- 
ief  ou        ally  the  wages  of  those  emp'oyed  in  the  district  ? — 
I  have  no  direct  evidence  that  it  does,  but  I  fancy  some- 
tim-!S  that  it  must. 

16461.  {Chairman.)  In  certain  branches  of  industry 
or  work  which  are  localised  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  women  who  are  working  at  laundries.  They 
probably  would  not  get  paid  quite  the  same  if  they 
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16462.  Then  it  would  be  in  connection  with  work 
that  was  obtainable  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 
Mind,  I  have  no  direct  evidence  that  it  does  affect  it, 
but  I  have  got  a  feeling  in  my  own  mind  that  it  does 
oftentimes. 

16463.  It  is  your  impression  ? — Yes. 

16464.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  I  understand  thxt  you 
think  it  lowers  the  wages  ? — Yes. 

16465.  {Mr.    Bentham.)  In   paragraph    13   you    give  The  relative 

a  comparison  between  the  cost  of  the  in-door  poor  and  <^°^t  and 

the  cost  of  the  out-door  poor ;   is  that  given  with  the  7  v  r 

obiect  of  drawing  the  inference  that  if  757  persons  have  !.°  j'^.*'' J  j'^ 

i.  ,>^4  i.  •  i.  •  -1  i-u  £  -i-  ■  S'^id  out-door 
cost  £64,511   to   mamtam  m-doors,  therefore  it  is  an  ^Qiigf 

unnecessary  expenditure  ? — -No.    That  sentence  was  put 

in  to  justify  the  Camberwell  Guardians'  policy. 

16466.  As  between  out-door  and  in-door  ? — Yes. 

16467.  But  is  there  any  comparison  between  the  two 
as  to  the  amount  of  cost  ?  There  enters  into  the  cost  of 
in-door  relief  the  cost  of  attention  and  nursing,  you  will 
admit  ? — Yes,  which  is  all  paid  for  in  this  sum. 

16468.  All  that  is  necessary  I  take  it,  for  the  applicant  ? 
— That  is  right. 

16469.  But  not  being  necessary  with  regard  to  out- 
door cases,  they  are  not  comparable  ? — That  is  right. 

16470.  I  see  you  compare  them  in  that  sense,  which  I 
think  is  wrong  ? — I  onlj'  compare  them  as  a  matter  of 
justification  of  a  policy. 

16471.  Do  you  say  that  in-door  rehef  and  out-door 
relief  cost  so  much  less  if  you  adopt  a  po.icy  of  out- 
door relief,  an;l  that  thereupon  you  reduce  the  in-door 
rehef  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  it  will  reduce  it. 

16472.  {Chairman.)  You  do  not  suggest  that  a  mathe- 
matical deduction  should  be  drawn  from  it,  but  rather 
that  it  is  a  justification  of  the  policy  of  the  Board  in 
giving  out-door  relief  ? — That  is  so 

16473.  {Mr.  Booth.)  And  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  is  all  apphed  to  increasing  numbers  ? — Yes. 

16474.  And  there  has  been,  no  doubt,  an  increase  in 
the  expense  ? — I  take  the  increased  numbers  and  the 
increased  amounts  on  the '  two  years,  and  show  that 
the  amount  spent  on  out-door  relief  assisted  nearly  five  times 
as  many  persons  as  the  amount  spent  on  in-door  relief. 

16475.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  But  might  not  that  have  done 
five  times  as  much  mischief  ? — It  might  have  done 
fifty  thousand  times  as  much  mischief.  It  depends 
on  the  point  of  view  you  view  it  from.  From  my  point 
of  riew  it  did  more  good. 

16476.  To  all  those  that  are  inside  you  are  actually 
giving  exactly  what  they  need,  and  that  is  ascertainable, 
is  it  not  ?— You  say  we  are  giving  them  what  they  need ; 
I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  people 
inside  who  would  not  rather  be  outside  if  they  could 
get  there. 

16477.  Is  not  the  question  for  a  Poor  Law  guardian 
this.  What  is  the  best  way  of  reheving  a  particular 
applicant  under  a  certain  set  of  conditions  ? — That 
is  so. 

16478.  Are  we  to  infer  that  you  think  you  are  not 
dealing  with  these  persons  in  those  institutions  at  Camber- 
well in  the  best  possible  way  under  the  conditions  in 
which  they  were  when  they  applied  for  relief  ? — You  are 
to  infer  that  we  are  doing  that,  and  doing  it  very 
expensively. 

16479.  You  admit  that  ?— Yes,  I  do  admit  it.    That  is 
to  say,  expensively  as  compared  with  the  out-door. 

16480.  That  is  scarcely  the  point,  I  think,  is  it  ? — ■ 
That  is  the  question  you  asked  me.  You  asked  whether 
you  were  to  infer  that,  and  I  said  "Yes,"  and  I  added  that 
we  were  doing  it  expensively.  If  you  put  your  question 
in  another  form,  I  will  try  and  answer  it. 

16481.  But  no  case  inside  at  the  present  time  is 
a  case  that  ought  to  be  getting  out-door  reUef  ? — -Are 
you  to  infer,  do  you  mean,  that  no  case  that  we  are 
relieving  inside  is  a  case  that  ought  to  be  given  outside 
relief  instead  ? 
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16482.  Yes  ? — I  should  say  there  are  very  few  cases 
indeed  inside  that  we  could  give  out-door  relief  to, 
because  we  go  to  the  workhouse  periodically  to  see  if  we 
can  turn  any  of  them  out  and  give  them  out-door  reUef 
rather  than  keep  them  there. 

16483.  Therefore  the  expenditure  with  regard  to  in- 
door rehef  is  necessary  expenditure  ? — Yes,  it  is  necessary. 

16484.  (Mr.  PaUen-MacDougall.)  I  suppose  you  also 
go  through  the  cases  of  our-door  relief  to  see  whether 
there  are  any  who  ought  to  cease  getting  out-door  relief 
and  ought  to  be  given  the  house  ? — Yes.  Each  case 
is  seen  at  least  once  in  six  months. 

16485.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  No  policy  of  out-door  relief 
would  reduce  that  number  really,  would  it  ? — I  could 
not  say  so.  If  we  were  to  adopt  a  repressive  poUcy 
•and  say,  We  will  not  reheve  the  po®r,  that  would  reduce 
the  numbers,  of  course. 

16486.  Inside,  do  you  mean  ? — Either  inside  or  out. 
We  should  just  steel  our  hearts  against  the  poor  when  they 
come  to  us,  and  say,  "  We  will  not  relieve  you." 

16487.  You  sm-ely  would  not  refuse  to  take  a  person 
inside  who  needs  in-door  treatment,  who  otherwise 
would  be  Ukely  to  suffer  serious  consequences  ? — Certainly 
not. 

16488.  The  general  pohcy  would  be  to  take  inside  all 
those  who  need  treatment  inside,  would  it  not  ? — -We 
often  try  to  persuade  people  who  are  applying  for  out- 
door relief  to  go  inside,  because  we  know  that  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  receive  treatment  inside  than  to  be 
subjected  to  what  they  get  out. 

16489.  With  regard  to  paragraph  16,  in  which  you 
give  an  extract  from  the  circular-letter  on  the  aged 

;ircular  as  to  deserving  poor,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  you  apply 
idequate  any  character  tests  to  the  cases  of  the  aged  deserving 
poor  in  order  to  deal  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  that 
circular  ? — Yes.  Their  conduct  is  watched  by  the  master 
and  the  officers,  and  the  guardians  in  going  round 
watch  it ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  smaller  room  into  which 
they  can  put  a  few  of  the  better  behaved  they  do  that  sort 
of  thing. 

16490.  But  paragraph  16  applies  more  particularly  to 
out-door  relief  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  looking  at 
the  wrong  paragraph. 

16491.  Do  you  give  this  extract  as  evidence  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  influencing  guardians  to 
deal  more  liberally  with  the  poor  ? — That  they  did  at  that 
time. 

16492.  This  applied  more  particularly,  did  it  not,  to 
one  class  of  applicant,  namely,  the  aged  deserving  poor  ? — 
Yes. 

16493.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  aged  and 
deserving  and  have  habitually  led  decent  lives,  do  you 
apply  a  test  to  them  in  giving  them  relief  ? — Yes,  we  have 
a  scale  that  we  adopted  just  about  the  time  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  issued  that  order.  I  will  leave 
it  with  the  Commission  if  you  would  like  to  take  it,  so  that 
you  can  see  what  tests  we  do  adopt.  (See  Appendix 
No.  II.  (B)  ). 

16494.  I  see  that  your  first  class  consists  of  those  who 
are  "  Unable  through  no  fault  of  their  own  to  provide  for 
old  age  ;  "  your  second  class  of  those  who  are  "  Unable 
through  no  fault  to  find  work  or  to  provide  for  old  age," 
and  your  third  class  of  those  who  are  "  Unable  wholly 
to  maintain  themselves  and  unable  through  no  fault  of 
ilieir  own  to  provide  for  sickness  or  old  age  ?  "—Yes. 
The  ages  are  given  for  each  class,  and  the  scale  that  each 
is  to  receive.  If  it  is  proposed  that  that  scale  should  be 
exceeded,  that  has  to  be  reported  to  the  General  Relief 
Committee,  who  either  veto  it  or  sanction  it. 

16495.  You  mention  in  paragraph  21  that  you  hav^ 
in  your  infirmary  one  officer  to  every  three  inmates  ;  that 
is  rather  a  small  number  of  inmates  for  one  officer,  is  it 
not  ?— It  is. 

16496.  A  smaller  number  even  than  I  think  is  the  case 
at  many  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  ? — I  should  say  it  is. 

1649.7.  Is  that  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  guar- 
dians ? — Yes,  but  our  point  is,  as  guardians,  that  the 
infirmary  is  under-staffed  rather  than  over-staffed  at  the 
present  time,  considering  the  cases  we  have  to  deal  with 
there.  We  do  not  keep  a  patient  there  who  can  help 
himself  or  herself. 
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16498.  In  your  annual  call-over  ? — We  do  not  have  Rgyjgion  of 

an  annual  call-over.    We  see  our  cases  once  at  least  every  cases  at 
six  months.    Prior  to  1903  we  used  to  have  an  annual  Camberwell. 
call-over,  but  now  we  have  a  rule  that  "  In  place  of  the 

annual  call-over  a  certain  number  of  regular  cases  do 
attend  the  sectional  relief  committees  every  fortnight,  so 
arranged  that  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  of  the 
regular  cases  in  each  district  be  reported  to  the  sectional 
committees,  and  their  orders  taken  once  in  every  six 
months." 

16499.  So  there  was  an  annual  call-over  ? — A  call  used 
to  take  place  once  in  the  year  during  the  summer  months, 
and  it  used  to  last  us  about  three  months. 

16500.  You  have  a  revision  every  six  months  instead  ? 
— Every  case  is  seen,  and  the  order  is  renewed  at  least 
once  every  six  months. 

16501.  Is  that  done  by  the  whole  board  ? — No,  that  is 
done  by  the  sectional  committees. 

16502.  Each  dealing  with  its  own  cases  ? — Yes. 

16503.  The  three  might  be  sitting  at  the  same  time  ? — 
Yes.    If  the  scale  is  exceeded  then  it  has  to  be  reported  ]sj„™y 

to  the  general  relief  committee.  pensioners 

16504.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  think  old  age  pensions  Paupers :  and 
would  diminish  pauperism  ? — Yes.  possible  effect 

of  old  age ' 

16505.  You  say  they  would  take  3,000  off  Camberwell? —  pensioius. 
Yes. 

16506.  Have  you  any  military  or  naval  pensioners 
among  the  paupers  in  Camberwell  ? — Yes,  a  few. 

16507.  What  is  your  experience  of  them  as  recipients 
of  pensions  ? — That  when  they  have  to  make  application 
to  the  poor  law,  if  their  pension  is  worth  anything  at  all, 
they  have  got  pretty  low  down  in  the  moral  scale. 

16508.  What  do  they  do  with  their  pensions  when 
they  get  them  ? — When  they  get  them  they  are  usually 
spent  in  drink. 

16509.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  get  a  good  deal  of 
that  with  universal  old  age  pensions  ? — It  might  be  S3. 

16510.  Then  perhaps  you  might  not  get  rid  of  your 
3,000  after  all  ? — We  might  have  to  make  some  other 
prjvision  for  them,  but  it  certainly  would  not  be  in  the 
form  of  out-relief  after  they  had  had  a  pension.  I  should 
attach  their  pension  to  begin  with,  the  same  as  we  attach 
the  pensions  of  the  naval  and  military  gentlemen. 

16511.  You  spoke  of  that  seasonal  trade,  the  ginger  Relief  during 
beer  manufacture  ;   do  I  understand  that  the  employers  slack. times  i 
there  pay  off  the  workers  in  slack  seasons  ? — Yes.  seasonal 

trades  and  its 

16512.  And  you  support  them  ? — I  support  them  in  effect, 
doing  that  ? 

16513.  Yes,  you  take  the  workers  and  give  the  workers 
outdoor  relief  ? — Do  you  mean  that  we  give  rehef  to  tie 
people  they  turn  away  ? 

16514.  Yes  ?— We  have  ti. 

16  )15.  So  that  they  are  ready  to  take  their  places 
again  when  the  bris  v  season  comes  on  again  ? — That  is  so. 

16516.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  directly  promoting 
the  system  of  low  wages  and  casual  work?— Yes. 

16517.  Then  you  quite  acknowledge  that  ? — -I  quite 
acknowledge  it.    I  see  the  difficulties,  too. 

1651  '.  I  should  expsct  from  your  long  exoerienc"! 
that  you  would  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

16519.  (Miss  Hill.)  Have  you  ever  known  any  parish 
well  where  the  outdoor  relief  has  bsen  diminished  ? — -Not 
well.  Of  course  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  by  repute — 
Whiteohapel,  for  instance. 

16520.  But  you  have  never  known  it  yourself,  have 
you  ? — Never. 

16521.  My  experience  would  point  to  its  having  been 
such  a  very  great  blessing  to  the  people.  You  have  used 
the  word  ''  humane  "  and  you  have  saad  the  poor  should 
have  consideration,  but  do  you  not  think  that  the  con- 
sideration perhaps,  if  it  were  very  penetrating,  might 
lead  to  a  contrary  course  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

16522.  Have  you  ever  carefully  read  the  history  of 
any  such  parish  ? — Yes.  Is  it  thfe  Brixham  union  that 
you  arj  thinking  of  ? 

16523.  It  has  not  made  any  impression  on  you  ? — No, 
not  the  least. 


Possibilty  of 
humane 
restriction 
of  out-relief 
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16524.  {Dr.  Dovmes.)  Could  you  tell  me  where  you 
g  jt  the  figures  from  which  you  give  in  your  paragraph  4  ? — 
Out  of  our  annual  statement. 

16525.  Where  docs  that  annual  statement  get  them 
from  ? — I  should  think  out  of  the  books  we  have  to  keep 
under  the  Poor  Law. 

16526.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  about  your  annual 
statement ;  you  do  not  know  what  particular  record 
those  figures  come  from  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 
This  annual  statement  is  supposed  to  be  correct. 

16527.  I  only  want  to  know  where  you  really  get  the 
figures  from  ? — -I  thinii  we  have  to  make  a  return  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  every  half-year,  and  that 
these  are  the  official  figures. 

16528.  When  you  established  your  scattered  home 
system,  you  modelled  it  on  Sheffield  I  think,  did  you 
not  ?— Partly. 

16529.  Shefiield,  I  believe,  made  a  point  of  having  a 
central  establishment  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  and  have 
regretted  it  ever  since. 

16530.  At  any  rate  it  was  the  policy  of  those  days  ? — 
It  was. 

1653'.  {Chairman.)  What  did  you  say  about  Sheffield  ? 

—  I  said  they  regretted  it  ;  but  I  do  not  know  abjut  the 
reception  part,  it  was  so  as  far  as  the  infirmary  part  was 
concerned. 

16532.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Sheffield  started  it,  at  any  rate  ? 

—  Yes,  I  had  better  qualify  that  hy  saying  I  think  they 
regretted  having  a  central  establishment. 

16533.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  nothing  to  do  with  establishing 
the  central  home  in  Sheffield,  and  that  it  was  part  of  the 
Sheffield  guardians'  own  desires  ? — -I  am  not  aware  of 
that. 

16534.  Have  you  had  any  recent  experience  of  district 
schools  ? — Not  since  the  Sutton  school. 

16535. 
Yes. 


You  were  a  manager  of  Sutton,  were  you  not  ? — 


16536.  But  since  Sutton  you  have  had  no  experience  of 
your  own  ? — None  at  all. 

16537.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  their  cricket  as- 
sociations, football  leagues,  and  swimming  clubs  ? — Not 
at  all. 

16538.  Then  you  have  not  really  studied  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  children  of  late  years  ? — No.  Of  course 
there  was  very  little  of  that  at  Sutton  before  its  dissolution. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  since  the  dissolution  things 
have  been  moving,  even  in  the  barrack  schools. 

16539.  Are  your  boys  able  to  take  part  in  any  of  those 
associations  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  able  to, 
but  they  go  to  the  swimming  classes  at  the  public  baths 
with  their  schools. 

•  10840.  Do  they  belong  to  any  cricket  clubs  or  football 
leagues  ? — I  think  they  do  locally  in  connection  with  the 
institutions  or  organisations  that  I  have  mentioned.  I 
know  that  they  have  come  to  the  guardians  every  now  and 
then  for  money  for  cricket  bats  and  balls  and  things  of 
that  sort,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  we  have  to  deliberate 
very  much  whether  we  are  going  to  be  surcharged  if  we 
pay  for  them  out  of  the  rates. 

16541.  Have  you  been  surcharged  ? — No 

16542.  In  your  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  children  in 
the  homes,  do  you  include  medical  attendance  there  ? — 
Yes  ;  in  the  homes. 

16543.  And  infirmary  treatment  ? — No. 

Difficulties  as  T  16544.  And  there  is  nothing  included  for  education  ? — 
to  compariBon  No,  it  is  just  the  cost  of  the  home.  There  is  no  charge  for 
education,  because,  as  you  see,  they  go  to  the  council's 
schools, 

16645.  The  district  schools  have  to  include  all  those  ? — 
That  so.  That  is  why  we  say  it  is  cheaper  that  they 
should  get  it  out  of  the  other  part  of  the  rates. 

16546.  The  development  of  the  educational  system  has 

„.  ,       ^    ,  helped  you,  then  ? — Yes. 
High  cost  of  ^ 

Camberwell  16547.  With  reference  to  the  cost  of  your  infirmary. 
Infirmary  and  have  you  compared  it  with  the  cost  of  other  infirmaries  ? — 
its  causes.      I  do  not  know  that  I  have  compared  it  with  the  cost  of 

429—11. 


other  infirmaries,  but  there  was  some  sort  of  statement  31  r.  Alfred 

that  was  sent  down  a  week  or  two  ago  with  respect  to  tho  F->ster. 
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16548.  I  am  referring  to  the  total  cost  ? — No,  I  have  

not  compared  that. 

16549.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  other 
infirmaries  which  are  very  heavily  worked  indeed,  di> 
manage  to  accomplish  their  work  at  less  cost  than  Cam- 
berwell. You  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  ? — No,  not  in 
the  least ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  another  parish  in  the 
whole  of  London  that  is  situated  as  we  are  with  regard  to 
our  cases.  As  I  have  pointed  out  already,  we  have  312 
police  and  special  cases.  You  know  as  a  medical  man 
that  they  must  be  very  heavy  cases  indeed. 

16550.  I  am  making  allowance  for  all  that  ? — Can  you 
tell  me  of  another  infirmary  in  the  whole  of  London  which 
has  the  same  set  of  conditions  to  deal  with  as  we  have  ? 

16551.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  another  infirmary  that  has 
quite  the  number  of  casualties  that  you  have,  but  I  can 
tell  you  of  a  number  of  infirmaries  that  are  quite  as  heavily 
worked  ? — Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
we  do  not  keep  a  case  in  our  infirmary  any  longer  if  the 
patient  can  either  be  transferred  to  the  Constance  Road 
workhouse,  or  go  outside  altogether 

16552.  When  you  enlarged  your  infirmary,  I  think  one 
object  was  to  relieve  Constance  Road,  was  it  not  ? — That 
is  so 

16553.  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  realised  ? — No. 

16554.  Why  ? — Simply  because  the  cases  from  outside 
filled  it  up  before  we  could  get  them  transferred  from 
Constance  Road. 

16555.  So  that  your  own  cases  have  been  prevented 
from  going  to  the  infirmary  by  the  outside  cases  ? — Yes. 

16556.  What  did  those  outside  cases  do  before  you 
enlarged  your  infirmary  ? — They  were  being  attended  by 
the  district  medical  officers  outside. 

16557.  What  checks  does  your  board  of  guardians  use  Camberwull 
upon  the  expenditure  on  your  infirmary ;  we  will  start  practice  as 
with  your  contracts  and  tenders  ? — We  take  the  tenders  to  contracts, 
for  some  portion  of  the  goods  once  in  six  months  and  the 

others  once  in  twelve  months.    The  whole  board  considers 
all  the  tenders,  and  the  practice  is  generally  to  accept  the 
lowest  of  any  tender  that  may  be  going.    In  the  case  of 
milk  for  the  infirmary,  however,  we  should  be  rather  chary  Lowest 
about  accepting  the  lowest  tender,  and  we  should  probably  tender  not 
take  a  medium  one,  thinking  that  the  quality  of  the  low-  always 
priced  one  would  be  bad,  because  in  reference  to  one  accepted, 
or  two   of  the  lowest  tenders  accepted,  the  Sanitary 
Authority,  after  analysis,  has  prosecuted  the  contractors. 

16558.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  drugs  and  Piovision  of 
surgical  appliances  ? — In  the  case  of  drugs  and  surgical  drucrs  etc. 
appliances  we  ask  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  people  for  infirmary, 
who  supply  those  things  to  send  in  a  tender  for  them. 

The  tenders  are  opened  in  the  board  room,  and  referred 
to  the  infirmary  committee  to  select  which  of  those  they 
will  have  after  discounts  and  things  of  that  sort  are 
worked  out. 

16559.  Do  you  give  any  estimate  of  the  quantities  that 
you  require  ? — Yes,  we  give  an  estimate. 

16560.  How  do  you  satisfy  yourselves  that  the  things  Checks  oa 
are  really  needed  ? — The  dispenser  at  the  infirmary  has  expenditure 
to  requisition  and  the  medical  superintendent   revises  on  dru^^s,  etc 
the   medical   requisition.    At   the   out-relief  stations, 

where  there  are  two  dispensaries,  the  dispenser  requisi- 
tions and  one  of  the  district  medical  officers  checks  the 
requisition.  These  requisitions  are  brought  before  the 
guardians  at  their  meeting,  and  they  pass  them  or  ques- 
tion them  as  the  case  may  be. 

16561.  Do  they  question  them  ? — Yes.  Just  now  they 
are  not  questioned  as  frequently  as  they  used  to  be,  be- 
cause we  have  not  got  a  medical  man  on  our  dispensary 
committee  as  previously  who  used  to  question  them 
very  frequently. 

16562.  Are  you  aware  that  the  cost  of  drugs  and  appli- 
ances has  risen  very  high  in  your  case  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

16563.  It  is  considerably  the  highest  of  all  the  metro- 
politan infirmaries  as  far  as  I  know.  How  is  it  that  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  ? — Because  i  have  not  done  my 
duty  as  a  guardian,  I  take  it. 
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16564.  Exactly  as  regards  the  system,  but  I  should  not 
say  that  of  yourself,  Mr.  Foster  ? — I  am  quite  prepared 
to  admit  it. 

16565.  Can  you  suggest  any  machinery  by  which  you 
can  get  your  guardians  to  look  into  those  matters  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  devise  any  machinery  for  that  or  suggest  it. 
It  is  really  a  personal  matter. 

16566.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Could  you  tell  me  how  much 
the  Constance  Road  workhouse  cost  ?  — No,  I  cannot. 
I  am  afraid  to  trust  to  my  memory. 

16567.  Nor  could  you  tell  me  how  much  of  the  £102,868 
that  you  spent  on  in-door  maintenance  in  1905  as  com- 
pared with  the  £38,357  under  the  same  head  in  1903  was 
due  to  the  repayment  of  loans  and  interest  ? — No,  I 
could  not. 

16568.  You  include  the  repayment  of  loans,  do  you 
not  ? — I  cannot  give  you  that. 

After  careers     16569.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Sutton  school,  have 
of  Poor  Law  you  got  any  report  showing  how  your  old  children  who 
children.        were  at  Sutton  are  doing  ? — Only  from  those  who  are 
looked  after  by  the  M.A.B.Y.S. 

16570.  Then  the  boys  are  entirely  lost  sight  of  ? — 
Except  we  have  any  who  are  under  the  Working  Boys' 
Homes. 

16571.  So  practically  those  boys  are  without  a  friend 
in  the  world  ?— Yes,  and  ultimately  our  o^vn  scattered 
home  children  will  be  so. 
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16572.  {31  r.  Loch.)  In  paragraph  47  you  say  the  poor 
rate  for  London  should  be  equalised  ;  do  you  mean  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  rate  in  each  of  the  boroughs  ? 
—No. 

16573.  Then  do  you  mean  that  there  should  be  a  single 
rate  for  all  London  ? — There  should  be  a  single  rate  for 
the  whole  of  London,  the  same  as  the  education  rate. 

16574.  Then  in  paragraph  48  you  say  that  fche  central 
board  should  be  popularly  elected  ? — Yes,  it  should. 

16575.  What  about  the  district  committees  ? — The 
only  objection  I  should  have  to  electing  them  would  be 
that  I  object  to  a  multiplicity  of  elections,  and  I  think 
the  public  generally  have  got  tired  of  so  many. 

16576.  In  regard  to  your  paragraph  53,  in  which  you 
propose  that  the  public  hospitals,  infirmaries,  mental 
charities,  and  others  should  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  Government  department,  and  be  made  free,  on  what 
basis  do  you  form  your  judgment  that  it  is  well  that 
those  institutions  should  give  absolutely  free  admissions 
without  question  or  inquiry  ? — I  think  we  have  reached 
a  stage  now  in  the  history  of  this  country  when,  if  we 
are  really  the  country  that  we  assume  we  are,  we  ought 
to  take  more  care  of  our  sick  than  we  are  doing,  and 
that  it  should  be  made  a  national  question  rather  than 
parochial  one. 

16577.  I  suppose  yon  realise  the  effect  this  would  have 
upon  the  voluntary  contributions  towards  hospitals  ? — 
I  do. 

16578.  Tliat  is  to  say,  they  would  disappear  ? — They 
would,  and  they  do  now  it  strikes  me. 

16579.  You  are  aware  of  the  effect  also  that  it  would 
have  upon  friendly  societies  and  such  institutions,  I 
take  it  ?— Yes  ;  I  take  it  it  would  curtail  the  amounts 
that  would  be  paid  into  them  and  by  them. 

16580.  And  you  would  prepare  for  their  being  prac 
tically  in  a  short  time  non-existent  ? — That  is  so. 

16581.  As  I  understand  it,  when  the  area  of  London 
fails  you,  you  would  fall  back  on  national  taxation  ? — 
I  want  to  begin  with  national  taxation,  and  not  to  fall 
back  upon  it  after  London  has  failed  me.  I  want  to 
include  London  in  the  nation. 

16582.  Then  you  suggest  that  public  benefactions 
and  others  should  be  controlled  and  administered  by 
a  Government  department,  and  that  on  their  being  ex- 
hausted any  further  moneys  required  should  be  raised 
by  national  taxation  ? — That  is  right.  There  are  some 
things  I  look  upon  as  peculiar  to  London  and  others  that 
I  look  upon  as  peculiar  to  the  nation,  such,  for  instance, 
as  old  age  pensions  and  hospitals.  I  purposely  say  that 
these  funds  shall  be  for  old  age  pensions  and  for  the 
hospitals. 


Need  foi 
power  to 
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16583.  In  your  paragraph  referring  to  labour  and 
farm  colonies,  you  state  your  experience  ;  what  reason 
have  you  for  believing  that  there  is  a  chance  of  a  better 
experience  than  you  yourself  have  had  if  the  system  is 
continued  ? — Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  criticise  the 
Salvation  Army.  It  was  their  colony  we  sent  our  men 
to.  I  think  they  did  excellent  work  in  beginning  this 
system  of  farm  colonies,  and  it  was  because  we  appre- 
ciated their  efforts  that  we  sent  our  men  there  to  see 
if  they  would  do  any  good — with  the  result  I  have  related 
Since  then  I  have  had  a  little  experience  with  the  unem- 
ployed farm  colony,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  ^nth.  the 
improved  methods  of  dealing  with  men — not  such  rigorous 
religious  conditions  as  the  Salvation  Army  imposed — 
there  is  a  better  chance  for  men  being  reclaimed. 

16584.  Does  it  amount  to  more  than  a  chance,  as 
against,  I  mean,  the  particular  figures  which  you  quote 
in  paragraph  56  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  You  see  the  HoUesley 
farm  colony  has  been  in  existence  now  for  close  upon 
two  years,  at  any  rate  for  more  than  one,  and  we  have 
had  very  good  results  there. 

16585.  WTiat  is  your  proportion  of  good  results  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you. 

16586.  Then  in  paragraph  60  you  say,  "  The  experience 
of  the  Camberwell  Guardians  points  to  the  necessity  of 
detaining  for  a  fixed  period  the  apparently  hopelessly 
irreclaimable "  ;  what  would  your  period  be — would 
it  be  varying  according  to  the  case  ? — Yes,  it  would  be 
till  the  man  was  reclaimed. 

16587.  (Chairman.)    Practically  for  no  fixed  period, 
you  have  told  us  ? — Yes. 

16588.  There  should  be  the  power  of  practically  un- 
limited detention  ? — Yes.  I  believe  there  arc  very 
few  men  who  are  utterly  irreclaimable  to  begin  with. 

16589.  (Jfr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  When  you  say  that  Out-relief  to 
you  give  outdoor  relief  in  the  slummy  portions  of  your  Persons  hyinfl 
district,  I  suppose  you  actually  have  in  view  as  your  jjj^  unhealthj 
main  object  not  to  break  up  the  home,  if  that  is  possible  ?  ™ 
— That  is  so. 

16590.  And  that  if  the  applicants  and  the  inmates 
are  leading  decent  and  deserving  lives  you  will,  if  you 
can,  supplement  what  is  coming  into  the  house  by  a 
certain  portion  of  outdoor  relief  ? — That  is  so. 

16591.  You  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the 
circul  ar  of  August  4, 1900  ? — That  is  so. 

16592.  (Mr.  Loch.)    Do  you  actually  carry  out  that  Consideration 
circular  in  this  sense — first  of  all,  you  take  care  that  by  Guardians 
they  have  led  habitually  decent  and  deserving  lives,       thrift  of 
but  do  you  ensure  that  they  have  exercised  thrift  ? —  applicants. 
Were  I  asked  the  question,  whether  they  have  belonged  to 

any  benefit  societies  or  things  of  that  sort.  Yes,  I  can  say 
that  we  do  take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  been 
thrifty  according  to  their  ability. 

16593.  Would  you  refuse  a  case  that  had  not  been 
thrifty  ? — We  would  put  him  in  a  lower  class  probably. 

16594.  But   he  would  equally  get  outdoor  relief  2 — 
Yes,  he  would. 

16595.  Practically,  so  far  as  the  difference  goes,  it 
is  modified  from  what  stands  in  the  circular,  and  the  person 
gets  outdoor  relief  whether  he  is  thrifty  or  not  ? — Yes. 
I  have  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  scale  which  the  Camber- 
well  Board  adopt,  and  if  it  were  departed  from  by  the 
sectional  committee,  it  would  have  to  be  with  the  consent 
of  the  general  relief  committee,  which  consists  of  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

16596.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  penalise  by  a  lower 
scale  ? — ^Yes. 

16597.  With  regard  to  the  inquiry,  does  the  inquiry 

that  you  make  for  your  books  go  into  all  these  details  ? — 

Ours  is  the  ordinary  application  and  report  book.  ,  , 

Adequacy  of 

16598.  What  do  you  do  with  regard  to  these  points  ?  enquiry  at 

• — I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  columns  in  that  Camborwell. 
book  to  meet  the  case. 

16599.  Practically,  does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  there 
is  no  verification  of  these  points  by  the  officer  ? — There 
is  not  any  verification,  but  the  officer  would  have  to 
make  strict  inquiries.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
seen  this  circular  that  we  send  out  to  our  officers  ? 

16600.  Can  the  number  of  officers  you  have,  having  j 
regard  to  the  number  of  cases  you  d?al  with,  make  tha  ' 
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nber  of     strict  inquiries  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 

is  per       circular  ? — No,  they  cannot  malse  the  strictest  inquiries  ; 

ieving       they  have  too  many  cases  to  deal  with.    The  average 

works  out  to  514  persons  per  officer, 
iberwell.  , 

16601.  Does  that  not  of  itself  upset  this  discriminating 

basis  which  you  have  built  upon  1- — I  do  not  thinli  it 
does.  It  is  not  done  as  efficiently  as  it  might  be,  but 
then  their  work  has  to  be  supplemented,  if  they  ctnnot 
do  it,  by  the  superintendent  officer  or  one  of  the  general 
inquiry  officers. 

16602.  Even  adding  all  the  staff  that  you  have,  so 
far  as  I  know  it  hardly  provides  the  staff  that  you  would 
want  for  very  careful  inquiry  ? — I  must  admit  that  ^we 
do  not  take  cases  quite  so  rigorously  as  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  would. 

16603.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  Do  you  take  the 
outdoor  cases  as  rigorously  as  you  do  the  indoor  cases  ? — 
Yes,  quite  as  rigorously.  The  indoor  cases  it  seems  to 
me  do  not  want  the  same  amount  of  rigour  put  to  them, 
because  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  living  outside. 

16604.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  have 
all  the  circumstances  and  conditions  connected  with  the 
individual  case  which  is  applying  for  outdoor  relief  ? — 
Not  the  least,  and  we  get  them  as  fully  as  we  possibly  can  ; 
but  your  point,  I  thought,  was  the  verification. 

dequate  "     16605.  I  see  you  also  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
working  definition  of  what  is  adequate  reUef  ? — That  is  so. 

16606.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  might  be  well 
that  there  should  be  an  appeal,  either  by  the  applicant  or  by 
the  board  of  guardians,  in  a  case  of  outdoor  relief,  as  to 
whether  it  was  adequate  or  not  ? — My  feeling  about  it 
is  that  the  Local  Government  Board  itself,  when  they 
issued  that  circular,  ought  to  have  said  what  they  con- 
sidered adequate  relief  to  be. 

16607.  But  you  cannot  deal  with  a  question  of  that 
sort  generally,  can  you  ?  What  may  be  adequate  in  one 
union  may  not  be  so  in  another  ? — That  is  so.  I  point 
out  that  the  difficulty  has  been  to  get  an  opinion  as  to 
what  adequate  relief  is,  even  among  thirty-six  guardians. 

16608.  Would  it  not  assist  them  if  there  were  some 
method  of  appealing  from  the  decision  of  the  guardians  ? 
— We  have  that  in  ourselves,  you  see.  The  sectional 
committees  first  review  a  case,  the  guardians  themselves 
having  fixed  a  maximum  scale,  and  then  if  that  maximum 
scale  is  exceeded  owing  to  any  circumstances,  the  sectional 
committee,  or  rather  the  relieving  officer  whose  case  it 
is,  has  to  bring  that  before  the  general  committee,  who 
either  veto  or  confirm  what  the  sectional  committee 
has  done,  although  it  has  exceeded  the  maximum.  That 
is  an  appeal. 

16609.  You  have  an  appeal  there,  but  do  you  not  think 
an  appeal  to  an  outside  body  would  be  an  advantage  ? — 
No.    That  is  among  ourselves. 

16610.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  1  do  not  think  I  quite 
understood  what  you  contemplated  in  paragraph  52 

of  Poor  with  regard  to  leaving  the  children  to  be  transferred  to 
1  r  children  the  charge  of  the  education  authority  ?— I  mean  that  the 
children  that  the  guardians  are  dealing  with  should 
be  transferred  holus  bolus  to  the  education  authority. 

16611.  Do  you  mean  by  the  Education  Board,  the 
Board  of  Education,  or  do  you  mean  the  local  education 
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authority  ?— I  mean  the  national  Board  of  Education  31  r.  Alfred 
should  take  charge  of  the  children  all  over  the  country      FoKltr.  j 
instead  of  boards  of  guardians  doing  that,   and  that 
boards  of  guardians  should  be  relieved  entirely  of  the  ^      '  ^ 
care  of  these  children. 

16612.  That  the  Board  of  Education  should  become 
the  Department  to  deal  with  these  children  ? — Yes,  that 
they  should  have  the  care  and  feeding  of  these  children, 
the  same  as  they  have  of  their  education. 

16613.  Are  you  limiting  it  to  the  feeding,  or  are  you 
extending  it  to  their  maintenance  generally  ? — To  every- 
thing connected  with  their  children. 

16614.  That  is  to  say  you  contemplate  having  boarding 
schools  in  which  they  should  be  resident  ? — No,  not  for 
London.  There  are  certain  parts  of  London  for  instance, 
where  you  could  not  adopt  the  home  system  that  we 
have  adopted  in  Camberwell — at  least,  so  it  seems  to 
me.  Where  that  could  not  be  adopted,  the  children 
would  have  to  be  housed  in  some  institution,  so  that 
they  could  attend  the  schools,  or  they  would  have  to  be 
drafted  into  the  country.  My  preference  in  those  cases 
would  be  that  the  children  should  go  to  country  schools 
rather  than  to  town  schools.  But  in  a  place  like  Camber- 
well,  where  we  have  got  our  scattered  homes  and  where 
they  are  doing,  as  I  conceive,  fairly  well,  I  should  con- 
tinue to  let  them  dwell  there  and  go  to  the  ordinary  schools 
— but  they  should  be  under  the  care  of  the  education 
authority  rather  than  under  the  care  of  the  guardians. 
I  want  to  ease  the  guardians,  and  to  get  them  out  of 
existence  if  possible. 

16615.  {Mr.  Loch.)    Do  you  base  your  case  for  assist-  The  record  oi 
ance  on  other  evidence  than  is  contained  in  this  Appli-  enquiry  at 
cation  and  Report  Book  ?— Yes,  on  the  report  that  the  <-'amberwell. 
reUeving  officer  gives  probably  subsequently  to  having 
made  the  entry  in  that  book. 

16616.  Is  that  report  registered,  so  that  you  ha\'e  a 
reference  to  it  1- — Yes,  in  the  case-paper.  Any  further 
information  would  be  added  to  the  case -paper. 

16617.  You  have  not  any  case-papers  here  to  show 
us  how  far  that  goes,  have  you  ?— No,  I  have  not  any. 

16618.  Do  you  think  that  with  a  completer  inquiry 
there  would  have  been  such  an  enormous  increase  in 
pauperism  in  Cambem^eU  as  there  has  been  ?■ — I  think 
it  will  go  on  in  Camberwell ;  I  do  not  think  an  inquiry 
will  stop  it. 

16619.  Do  you  realise  that  that  possibly  means  a  very 
large  and  enormous  local  charge  eventually  ?— I  am  hoping 
that  it  is  going  to  be  a  national  one. 

16620.  {Chairman.)  You  have  \mt  in  two  papers, 
one  the  instructions  to  your  officers,  and  the  other  your 
scale  of  relief,  do  both  of  those  hold  good  now  ? — Yes. 
I  have  also  here,  if  you  would  like  to  see  it,  the  return 
sho-wing  the  results  of  our  experiments  at  the  Salvation 
Army  Farm  at  Hadleigh.  Then  I  should  like  to  put  in 
this  return  of  the  special  and  police  cases  received  into 
the  Camberwell  Infirmary  from  Lady  Day,  1905,  until 
Lady  Day,  1906.    {See  Appendix,  No.  II  (C)  ). 

16621.  Is  there  any  other  document  that  you  would 
like  to  put  before  us  ? — There  is  no  other  that  I  think 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  before  you. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  ." 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  DAY; 


Monday,  \lth  June,  1906. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Geoege  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  [Chairman). 


The  fliglit  Hon.  Chaeles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Samuel  B.  Peovis,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 

Mr.  Feancis  Chandler. 

Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gaediner. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch, 


Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nttnn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart.  1 
The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  Octavia  Hili  ,  ■ 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duef  [Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffeey  [Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Francis  Moeeis,  called ;  and  Examined. 


JJr.  Francis      16622.  [Chairman.)  You  have  been  for  a  good  many 
Morris.      years  a  Poor  Law  guardian  in  Marylebone  ? — Yes. 

  16623.  For  how  long  ? — I  think  I  was  elected  first  in 

tl  Juua  1908.  ig94, 

16624.  You  have  furnished  us  with  a  written  statement, 
which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence -in-chief,  and  supple- 
ment it  by  fiirther  questions,  if  you  do  not  mind  ? — 
Certainly. 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  Memorandum). 
I.  In  considering  my  experience  as  a  Poor  Law  guardian 


in  Marylebone,  the  first  point  that  occurs  to  me,  is  the 
direct  relation  that  appears  to  exist  between  the  policy 
of  a  board  and  the  outdoor  relief,  and  in  a  less  degree 
the  general  pauperism  of  the  borough. 

2.  In  1873  the  outdoor  relief  in  this  borough  was  high,  i 
and  from  that  date  to  1897  the  policy  of  the  board  was  ^gjigf  poiij,! 
in  the  direction  of  a  reduction  of  outdoor  relief,  and  a  on  statistic 
strict  administration.  of  pauperis 

3.  The  following  figures  are  taken  for  the  week  ending  Maryle- 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  1st  November  in  each  year : —  bone. 


Year. 

Number  in 
Workhouse. 

Schools. 

Infirmary. 

Outdoor 
Relief. 

Weekly  Out- 
door Relief. 

Total, 

1873 

1,783 

472 

2,728 

£ 

282 

4,983 

1878 

1,879 

498 

1,379 

156 

3,756 

1883 

1,587 

533 

627 

1,053 

128 

3,800 

1888 

1,651 

507 

682 

724 

81 

3,564 

1893 

1,780 

497 

641 

343 

40 

3,261 

1895 

1,881 

529 

663 

220 

26 

3,293 

1897 

1,795 

539 

630 

153 

21 

3,117 

il 
i  f 


4.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  outdoor  relief  steadily 
declhied  the  whole  time,  and  that  total  pauperism  for  the 
most  part  declined  steadily  also — a  close  co-operation  was 
maintained  (certainly  during  the  latter  years)  between 
Poor  Law  and  charity. 

5.  In  the  spring  of  1898  there  was  what  was  called  a 
popular  election.    The  justices  of  the  peace  had  abeady 


ceased  to  sit  as  ex-officio  guardians,  and  very  many 
of  the  previously  elected  guardians  were  displaced.  As 
an  example.  Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy,  then  Chairman  of  the  Effect  of  !i 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  was  thrown  out,  receiving  out-relief 
a  very  small  number  of  votes  considering  the  voting  power  policy  on 
of  the  ward.    The  consequence  of  the  election  was  a  statistics  »| 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  board,  and  the  following  Marylebor 
figures  were  the  result :—  paupeiisffi| 


Year. 

Number  in 
Workhouse. 

Schools. 

Infirmary. 

Outdoor 
Relief. 

Weekly  Out- 
door Relief. 

Total. 

1898 

1,715 

537 

660 

269 

£ 
33 

3,181 

1899 

1,657 

516 

662 

280 

40 

3,115 

1900 

1,663 

571 

571 

313 

46 

3,118 

1901 

1,710 

564 

641 

360 

59 

3,275 

1902 

1,734 

550 

689 

356 

61 

3,329 

1903 

1,825 

533 

643 

361 

61 

3,362 

1904 

1,890 

602 

676 

363 

62 

3,531 

1905 

1,928 

615 

636 

403 

67 

3,582 
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6.  It  will  at  once  be  noted  that  since  the  change  of 
administration  outdoor  relief  has  steadily  increased,  and 
although  during  the  years  1899  and  1900  the  figures  were 
low,  for  the  most  part  total  pauperism  has  also  steadily 
increased,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  decrease  in  population  in  the 
borough. 

7.  With  respect  to  outdoor  relief,  I  feel  the  temptation 
to  guardians  to  give,  and  to  the  poor  to  apply,  is  con- 
siderable, and  unless  checked  it  admits  of  unlimited 
expansion.  I  think  that  appointments  of  relieving 
officers,  upon  whose  inquiries  and  reports  decisions  must 
h)  taken,  should  engage  the  careful  consideration  not 
only  of  boards  of  guardians,  but  also  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board ;  more  especially  as  no  education  of  the 
popularly  elected  guardians  (save  the  education  of  ex- 
perience) appears  to  be  practicable. 

8.  Possibly  if  a  form  were  adopted  necessitating  a 
certain  number  of  inquiries  in  each  out-relief  case,  it 
might  ensure  some  special  consideration  ;  but  the  training 
of  relieving  officers  seems  to  me  more  likely  to  be  effective. 

9.  Wherever  any  reasonable  test  can  be  exercised,  I 
think  it  should  be  used,  for  the  capacity  of  the  applicant 
to  do  without  the  relief  asked  is  an  unknown  quantity 
even  after  careful  inquiry ;  and  from  time  to  time  de- 
ceptive applications,  that  have  been  unsuccessfully  made 
by  apparently  respectable  people,  show  how  strong  the 
temptation  can  be. 

10.  The  St.  Marylebone  Board  has  never  in  my  ex- 
perience given  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  but 

"  has  up  to  the  present  offered  the  test  of  admission  to 
■  the  workhouse.  Practically  the  number  of  applications 
for  out-relief  by  the  able-bodied  has  been  very  insigni- 
ficant ;  and  I  do  not  remember  a  case  during  the  last 
winter  where  admission  has  been  resorted  to  after  such 
an  unsuccessful  application  for  outdoor  relief. 

11.  Tne  number  in  the  workhouse  is  considerable,  and 
in  January  last  exceeded  2,000.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Salvation  Army  institutions  in 
Burne  Street  and  Lisson  Street  are  in  part  responsible 
for  this.  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  relieving  officers, 
that  he  estimates  that  he  receives  some  800  to  900  fresh 
applications  each  year  from  the  Salvation  Army  inmates, 
the  applicants  being  gathered  from  all  parts.  These, 
when  admitted,  are  distributed  between  the  workhouse 
and  infirmary. 

12.  There  is  no  doubt  a  connection  between  this  fact 
and  a  further  estimate  from  the  same  relieving  officer 
that  some  300  "  ins  and  outs  "  are  recorded  by  the  various 
relieving  officers  each  week. 

13.  I  do  not  think  the  present  condition  of  things 
in  the  workhouse  is  satisfactory.  The  mister  tells  me 
that  the  association  in  large  numbers  in  the  able-bodied 
blocks  becomes  an  attraction ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  some  method  of  breaking  up  such  associations,  ac- 
companied by  systematic  training  under  healthy  con- 
ditions, would  be  advantageous.  A  certain  proportion 
might,  I  think,  be  reclaimed  to  steady  industrial  work 
if  they  could  be  placed  upon  land,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  superintendent,  with  power  to  discriminate,  and  able 
to  offer  some  encouragement  to  those  who  did  well. 
Such  a  suggestion  would  probably  entail  a  greater  power 
of  detention  than  is  now  possessed  by  guardians. 

14.  In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  might  mention 
a  proposal  made  to  emigrate  some  of  the  able-bodied 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  to  Canada.  If  the  guardians 
were  able  to  test  and  train  by  work  on  land  for  a  certain 
period,  it  might  be  an  advantage,  both  to  this  country 
and  Canada,  to  then  emigrate  suitable  men,  but  I  think 
emigration  straight  from  workhouses  without  any  test 
or  training  is  entirely  a  mistake. 

15.  I  understand  that  since  the  different  method  of 
voting  for  the  election  of  guardians  has  been  introduced 
the  number  of  votes  has  considerably  diminished  and 
there  is  frequently  little  apparent  interest  in  an  election 
The  work  guardians  have  to  do  is  very  considerable  and 
varied  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  wiU  be  possible  to  cen- 
tralise their  work,  in  its  details,  even  if  a  central  body 
be  created,  which  shall  settle  matters  of  principle  for  the 
whole  of  London. 

16.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  guardians 
are  frequently  elected  without  any  regard  to  their  ex- 
perience of  the  work,  or  their  special  fitness  for  it ;  and 
I  suggest  that  should  boards  continue  to  exercise  their 
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functions  as  at  present  it  would  be  well  that  they  should  ^ifr.  Fra-  fj> 
be  strengthened  by  a  proportion  of  additional  members      M&rris.  ' 

appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  considera-   

tion  of  special  knowledge  and  judgment.  lIJunoKfP, 

16625.  {Chairman.)  Your   board    followed   a   certain  Effect  of 
policy  from  1873  to  1897  ;  then,  I  understand,  there  was  i.ocal 
rather  a  break  in  that  policy  owing  to  the  new  methods  Govemniciit 
of  election  which  the  Act  of  1891  introduced.  — Yes.         Act,  1804. 

16626.  You  give  tables  of  the  results  of  the  admin- 
istration before  that  period  and  subsequently  ? — Yes. 

16627.  There  has  been  an  increase,  I  see,  in  the  number 
of  paupers  in  institutions  as  well  as  those  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief,  since  1898  ? — That  is  so,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  years  1899  and  1900,  when  the  pauperism 
in  the  workhouse,  for  instance,  was  unusually  low. 

16628.  There  has,  of  recent  years,  been  a  considerable 
clearance  in  Marylebone  of  one  of  the  poorest  districts  ? 
— Not  one  of  the  poorest  districts,  but  certain  very  poor 
streets. 

16629.  Therefore,  considering  the  conditions  to  have 
been  normal,  pauperism  ought  to  have  decreased  ? — 
Yes.  !  a 

16630.  It  is  not  only  outdoor  relief  that  has  gone  up, 
but  the  numbers  in  the  workhouses  and  in  the  schools  have 
increased  also  ? — Yes,  as  the  figures  which  are  given  here 
show. 

.  16631.  Therefore  it  is  not  merely  an  increase  in  out- 
door relief,  but  a  general  increase  in  pauperism,  which  we 
have  to  note? — Yes. 

16632.  Do  you  contend  that  an  increase  in  outdoor  relief 
also  tends  to  an  increase  of  indoor  relief  ? — ^To  some 
extent.  I  think  that  general  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
that  is  30. 

16633.  In  Marylebone  it  has  never  been  the  practice 
to  give  outdoor  reUef  to  the  able-bodied  ? — That  is  so. 

16634.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  able-bodied  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  able-bodied  in  the  workhouse. 

16635.  I  understand  the  guardians  have  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  finding  employment  or  labour  tests  ? — 
Yes.  Practically  there  is  very  Uttle  opportunity  of  giving 
labour  tests  in  the  workhouse.  There  are  certain  corn- 
grinding  mills,  and  the  inmates  do  ^  good  deal  of  the  work 
that  is  required  in  the  workhouse,  but  there  is  not  any- 
thing Uke  sufficient  labour  to  properly  employ  the  able- 
bodied  people  there. 

16636.  That,  of  course,  has  mitigated  the  severity  of 
the  test  of  the  workhouse  ? — Absolutely.  Those  who 
have  been  admitted  into  our  workhouse  are  not,  for  the 
most  part,  heads  of  families ;  the  large  number  of  the 
able-bodied  in  our  workhouse  are  single  men. 

16637.  Have  they  been  let  in  under  the  limited  test  ? — 
As  many  as  can  be  are  given  the  test  of  work. 

16638.  Have  many  come  in  under  the  modified  work- 
house test  ? — ^No,  we  have  not  used  the  modified  work- 
house test,  because  that,  I  understand,  is  for  the  heads  of ■ " 
famiUes. 

16639.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  imposing  a  proper  • 
test  would  account,  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  for  the  ■ 
increase  in  the  workhouse  ?• — Yes,  I  think  so.    The  diffi-  - 
culty  has  always  been  to  get  any  work  inside  the  work- 
house which  does  not  interfere  with  some  trade  outside.  • 
They  chop  a  certain  amount  of  wood  in  the  workhouse, 
and  there  was  an  agitation  by  the  wood-choppers  outside  • 
to  try  and  stop  it ;  so  that  there  has  been  found,  quite  ^ 
apart  from  the  difficulty  of  space,  a  considerable  difficulty/' 
reaUy  in  offering  any  test. 

16640.  Do  you  consult  at  all  with  other  guardians  ? 
Would  you  be  able  to  say  whether  other  unions  have 
experienced  the  same  difficulty  ? — No,  I  think  we  have 
not  been  in  consultation  with  other  Poor  Law  boards  at  aD. 

16641.  The  Salvation  Army  have  certain  institutions,  Paupen>c5 
and  your  relieving  officers  think  they  attract  people  who  '^^^^^ 
subsequently  apply  for  poor  rehef  ?— Undoubtedly.    The  ^ 
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probabihty  is  that  we  get  a  considerable  number  of 
people  from  all  over  London.    We  reheve,  probably,  other  Shelters  an'*' 
workhouses,  to  some  extent ;  but  we  also  get  a  consider-  bv  Infir- 
able  number  who  come  from  the  country.    Some,  un-  maries. 
doubtedly,  come  up  in  order  to  enter  our  infirmary,  for 
instance. 
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'(•Mr.  Francis  16642.  Why  do  they  select  your  infirmary  ? — I  do  not 
know ;  probably  they  have  heard  something  about  it 
which  makes  them  like  it,  and,  of  course,  there  is  the 
institution  there  where  they  can  lodge  ;  they  have  got  the 
institution  to  come  to,  from  which  they  can  get  the  order 
for  the  infirmary. 

16643.  These  shelters,  so  far  as  the  Marylebone  experi- 
ence is  concerned,  have  not  been  a  benefit  to  the  locality  ? 
— No,  I  think  not. 

16644.  From  your  statement,  apparently,  they  have  not 
relieved  distressed  persons  in  the  locaUty,  but  has  rather 
attracted  distressed  persons  from  outside  ? — I  certainly 
think  so. 

16645.  A  certain  proportion  of  them,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  have  ultimately  come  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — Certainly. 

16646.  When  persons  who  have  no  settlement  in 
Mt  rylebone  are  ill  and  are  removed  to  the  infirmary,  can 
you  enforce  payment  from  the  parish  in  which  they  have 
a  settlement  ? — No  ;  unless  the  sickness  can  be  certified 
as  permanent  we  have  no  power  of  settling. 

16647.  What  would  be  a  transitory  or  temporary 
sickness  ;  what  sort  of  period  ? — I  think  any  sickness 
that  the  doctor  would  not  certify  to  be  permanent. 

16648.  Possibly  it  might  last  for  some  months  ? — 
Certainly. 

16649.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  giving 
or  obtaining  greater  powers  of  applying  labour  tests  to 
the  able-bodied  ? — have  made  the  suggestion  that  I 
think  the  acquisition  of  land,  under  certain  conditions, 
with  increased  powers  of  detention,  would  be  a  very  good 
thing.  My  feeling  is  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  is 
that  most  of  the  people  whom  we  call  able-bodied  are  not 
absolutely  able-bodied  in  many  ways,  and  there  is  a  very 
great  difficulty  in  putting  them  to  any  regular  work  ; 
whereas  on  the  land  I  think  they  possibly  could  be  put  to 
work  which  they  could  do,  and  be  kept  at  it, 

16650.  A  scheme  of  that  kind  necessitates  power  of 
detention  T — Certainly. 

16651.  Emigration,  so  far  as  you  know,  has  not  been  a 
success  in  connection  with  that  class  ? — From  Marylebone 
we  only  emigrated  twenty  people  from  the  workhouse.  We 
emigrated  direct  from  the  workhouse,  and  one  of  the 
conditions  was  that  we  were  to  have  a  report  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  period  as  to  how  those  men  were  succeeding 
in  Canada.  We  never  got  that  report.  Personally  I  was 
very  much  opposed  to  sending  them,  without  any  test, 
straight  from  the  workhouse. 

16652.  Therefore,  the  experience  is,  I  think,  that  it  has 
not  been  a  success  ? — We  have  really  no  information.  I 
feel  that  the  strong  probabilities  are  that  it  is  an  absolute 
failure,  on  account  of  the  circumstance  that  the  characters 
of  the  men,  I  think,  were  probably  not  suitable  for  those 
of  emigrants. 

16653.  You  have  a  very  small  proportion  of  able- 
bodied  who  have  been  trained  for  agricultural  labour  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  essential  for  an  emigrant.  He  learns 
his  agriculture  practically  in  Canada.  I  think  the  main 
essential  is  a  good  character  and  a  steady  willingness  to 
work.  I  think  the  test  I  should  require  would  be  not  so 
much  the  test  of  training,  but  the  test  of  willingness  to 
work  steadily. 
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"Diminished        16654.  Interest  in  the  election  of  guardians,  in  your 
local  interest  experience,  has  diminished  ? — I  think  so. 
in  Guardians' 
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16655.  How  many  guardians  are  there  on  your  board  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  certain  ;  I  think  eighteen  or  twenty,  or 
some  such  number. 

16656.  It  is  not  a  large  number  ? — Not  a  very  large 
number.    Perhaps  it  is  twenty-four. 

16657.  There  is  difficulty  found  in  getting  capable  guar- 
dians, even  with  that  limited  number  :  I  mean,  men  who 
have  had  experience  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  difficulty  has 
been  that  the  public  do  not  seem  to  discriminate  very 
much  between  those  who  have  had  experience  and  those 
who  have  not. 

The  canvass-     16658.  What  is  the  tendency  of  the  public  ?    Is  the 
ing  value  of  a  tendency  in  favour  of  those  who  vote  for  more  liberal 
policy  of  lax  out-relief  ? — I  think  the  policy  of  very  free  out-relief 
out-relief.       -g  popular  with  the  poor,  and  I  think  the  person  who 
canvasses  most  probably  gets  in. 


16659.  Your  suggestion  to  remedy  this  evil  is  that  Proposal 
some  central  body  should  have  power  to  nominate  ex-  Local 
perienced  persons  ? — Yes,  that  was  one  suggestion  which  Govemmei 
occurred  to  me.  Board  to 

16660.  You  think  that  there  are   serious   practical  Gu^rd^ns. 
difficulties  in  one  central  authority  administering  the  „.„    ,  . 
Poor  Law  of  London  ?— Yes,  I  think  the  detailed  work      to  on? 
is  so  enormous.    I  think  the  essence  of  the  thing  is  indi-  central  Pw 
vidual  attention  in  these  cases  ;  the  essence  of  the  work.  Law 
both  at  the  schools  and  on  the  out-relief  committee,  authority 
lies  in  that ;  and  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  done  by  a  London, 
central  body. 

16661.  Even  if  they  delegated  certain  selected  func- 
tions to  local  bodies  ? — If  the  details  were  done  by  local 
bodies,  and  a  central  tody  settled  all  general  questions  of 
policy,  I  think  that  would  be  a  practical  method. 

16662.  Following  out  that  idea,  would  it  be  possible 
to  give  a  local  authority  power  to  deal  with  outdoor 
relief  cases  without  also  giving  power  for  the  indoor  cases  ; 
must  the  two  necessarily  go  together,  in  your  judgment  ? 
• — I  should  think  the  two  would  go  together,  but  I  should 
think  the  policy  is  the  important  point.  For  instance, 
if  a  local  body  had  power  to  deal  with  outdoor  relief 
cases  absolutely,  then  I  think  the  policy  would  vary,  as 
it  does  now,  all  over  London,  and  the  administrations 
would  vary  absolutely. 

16663.  That  would  necessitate  fixed  principles  being  Necessity 

laid  down  as  regards  indoor  admissions  ?— Yes,   and  laying 

outdoor  relief.  ^o^^^ 

uniform 

16664.  But  a  certain  discretion  must  be  granted  as  principles 
regards  outdoor  relief  ? — I  take  it  a  certain  discretion,  guidance  c 
yes  ;  but  certain  principles  could  be  fixed  as  to  the  con-  guardians, 
ditions  which  would  form  the  basis  of  guidance. 

16C65.  With  your  experience,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  form  a  workable  scheme  on  those  lines  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  at  all  events  one  could  get  very  much 
nearer  some  regular  system  than  there  is  at  present.  At 
present  we  have  no  guidance.  Boards  of  guardians  are 
elected,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  have  to 
learn  everything  as  they  can  pick  it  up. 

16666.  And  the  control  or  the  restraint  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  only  be  exercised  where  the 
local  authority  had  made  what  I  might  call  a  rather 
extravagant  use  of  the  discretionary  powers  given  them  ? 
I  cannot  help  thinking  there  can  be  certain  Imes  of  policy 
laid  down,  certain  conditions  required  in  an  applicant  for 
outdoor  relief,  and  that  the  conditions  could  be  made 
such  as  to  tend  towards  the  increase  of  thrift  rather  than 
the  decrease  of  it. 

16667.  Have  you  had  time  to  read  the  Report  upon  Report  of 
Vagrancy  that  was  recently  published  ? — I  have  not  Vagrancy 
read  it  Committee, 

16668.  The  proposal  is  that  vagrants  should  be  uni- 
formly dealt  with  on  one  principle,  and  that  the  police 
should  take  control.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  some 
policy  of  that  kind  with  respect  to  vagrants  ? — I  feel  that 
the  conditions  in  London  and  in  the  country  probably 
differ  immensely. 

16669.  Would  you  favour  it  only  for  London  ?— In  Casual 

London  I  certainly  would  be  in  favour  of  some  such  7^^^f.} 
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scheme.    I  think  our  casual  wards  are  quite  useless.  In 
so  far  as  they  shelter,  they  shelter  a  wandering  class  ;  J^'^p]e"reso 
I  think  they  do  not  shelter  a  genuine  class  of  people  in  j^g  to  thei 
search  of  work. 

16670.  Have  you  found  in  Marylebone  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  out  of  employment  puts  a  strain  upon  the 
PoorLaw  machinery  which  it  cannot  respond  to  ? — The 
numbers  of  heads  of  families  out  of  employ  have  had  very 
little  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law  in  the  last  few  years  ; 
there  have  been  very  few  applications  to  the  Poor  Law 
from  such  out  of  employ,  I  think  that  is  probably  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  known  that  no  out-relief  would 
be  given.  A  few  able-bodied  men  heads  of  families  have 
applied,  and  have  eventually  been  referred  to  me,  as 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

16671.  You  say  no  outdoor  relief  would  be  given  ? — Yes. 

16672.  I  rather  understood  that  in  Marylebone  the 
restrictions  on  outdoor  relief  had  been  somewhat  relaxed  ? 
—We  have  not  given  out-relief  to  able-bodied  people. 
The  relaxation  has  been  that  out-relief  has  been  rather 
more  readily  given  to  the  aged,  without  such  a  strict 
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inquiiy  into  character,  and  perhaps  more  readily  given 
to  widows  ;  but  it  has  not  been  given  at  all  to  able- 
bodied  men  or  their  families. 

1G673.  Has  there  been  abnormal  distress  in  Marylebone  ? 
" — I  think  in  the  building  trade  there  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  abnormal  distress  ;    I  think  it  has  been  exag- 
gerat;d,  possibly. 

16674.  Are  there  any  special  industries  in  Maryle- 
bone ? — The  building  trade  is  largely  the  industry  of 
Marylebone. 

16675.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  In  paragraph  7  of  your 
Memorandum,  you  refer  to  the  appointment  of  the  re- 
lieving officers,  and  say  you  think  the  appointment 
should  engage  the  careful  consideration,  not  only  of 
boards  of  guardians,  but  also  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  What  had  you  exactly  in  your  mind  with  regard 
to  that  ? — I  felt  that  the  relieving  officer  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  person,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
giving  and  arranging  for  relief,  and  I  felt  that  he  should 
either  have  some  training  or  some  special  qualities  v/hich 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  see  that  he  had 
before  he  was  appointed. 

16676.  In  what  way  do  you  think  he  should  be  quali- 
fied ?  Have  you  thought  out  details  at  all  ? — I  think  in 
the  first  place  he  might  very  well  be  expected  to  have 
a  certain  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  and  what 
it  means.  There  is  a  very  great  deal,  I  think,  that  a 
relieving  officer  might  be  expected  to  know  before  his 
appointment,  from  the  point  of  view  of  theory  alone  ; 
and  I  think  he  should  further  do  a  certain  amount  of 
practical  work  before  he  is  appointed.  In  Marylebone 
there  has  been  appointed  a  holiday  relieving  officer,  who 
takes  duty  when  the  other  relieving  officers  are  away  ; 
he  works  as  a  kind  of  general  assistant  relieving  officer. 
I  think  that  might  be  a  very  good  plan,  but  I  think  that 
the  selection  should  be  very,  very  much  more  a  matter 
of  concern  than  it  is  now,  or  appears  to  be. 

16677.  Would  you  have  some  sort  of  examination;  is 
that  what  you  were  contemplating,  \f\ih.  regard  to  theory  ? 
— Not  necessarily  an  examination  with  marks,  but  I 
think  an  examination  by  some  qualified  person  before 
the  appointment.  I  think  he  should  be  seen  by  an  officer 
capable  of  judging. 

16678.  You  do  not  contemplate  anything  like  an  ex- 
amination such  as  the  sanitary  inspectors  undergo  ? — 
Hardly  that,  I  think,  because  it  would  be  very  much  more 
easy  to  ascertain  the  capacity  for  a  scientific  position  like 
that  than  it  would  be  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  a 
relieving  officer. 

16679.  With  regard  to  theory,  for  instance,  that  would 
include  a  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  Orders  ? — The 
danger  might  be  that  one  would  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  mere  book  knowledge  ;  at  the  same  time, 
I  do  think  that  it  is  a  great  additional  help  to  a  relieving 
officer.  I  do  not  think  it  would  necessarily  bring  the 
right  man. 

16680.  It  should  only  be  a  qualifying  examination  ? — 
Yes. 

16681.  It  should  not  give  him  any  right  to  appointment ; 
it  should  only  be  that  he  showed  he  had  certain  knowledge  ? 
— Yes.  What  I  should  like  to  see  is,  that  where  a  relieving 
officer  has  taken  temporary  duty,  some  qualified  person 
should  look  at  his  books,  see  how  he  has  done  his  work, 
see  how  he  has  brought  up  an  application  for  out-door 
relief  and  what  inquiries  he  has  made,  and  form  some 
judgment  as  to  his  general  capacity. 

16682.  You  suggest  that  if  some  form  were  drawn 
up  which  showed  the  inquiries  he  should  make  in  each 
case,  it  might  be  useful  ?— I  have  brought  our  applica- 
tion and  report  book  here,  and,  of  course,  the  oppor- 
tunity that  gives  for  inquiries  is  very  limited.  A  re- 
lieving officer  can  fill  up  that  book  absolutely  and  know 
extremely  little  about  his  case.  In  my  experience  two 
relieving  officers  will  deal  with  a  case  on  absolutely  differ- 
ent lines  ;  one  will  find  out  a  very  great  deal  more  than 
the  other  ;  but  both  can  fill  up  that  book  ;  and  it  strikes 
me  that  if  something  in  the  nature  of  the  case  paper 
system  were  generally  adopted,  in  which  certain  questions 

,,»uLagc.,     would  have  to  be  answered  before  an  applicant  came  up, 
case  paper  it  might  stimulate  the  relieving  officer  who  was  not 
stem.  inclined  to  take  so  very  much  trouble. 
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16683.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  case  paper  Mr.  Francis 
system    instead   of  the   application  and   report  book  Alorris. 

system,  or  a  modified  application  and  report  book  in  

conjunction  with    the  case  i>aper   system?— The  case      J"*^"  ^^O*^- 

paper  system,  of  course,  gives  a  continual  history  of  the 

case,  and  with  the  big  books  there  is  nothing  but  the 

index,  and  a  person  may  remove  from  one  district  to 

another,  and  so  on,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  former 

information. 

16684  .  Have  you  tried  the  case  paper  system  ? — No ; 
our  people  objected  to  it  on  the  groxmd  that  they  would 
have  to  do  the  work  twice  over  ;  they  would  have  to  fill 
up  the  big  forms  under  the  Local  Government  Board 
Order,  and  they  would  have  to  keep  the  case  papers 
as  well ;  and  I  think  that  consideration  really  stopped  us. 

16685.  I  see  in  paragraph  13  j'ou  say  you  do  not  con-  Evils  of 

sider  the  present  condition  of  things  in  the  workhouses  is  aggregation 

satisfactory  :   "  The  master  tells  me  that  the  association  ^ 

in  large  numbers  in  the  able-bodied  blocks  becomes  an   °' ! , 

, ,      °.      ,,  „    mu  i.  •  •  workhouses, 
attraction    ? — That  is  so. 

16686.  You  have  very  large  wards  ? — Yes.  The 
master  feels  very  strongly  that  what  the  men  require 
is  to  be  given  continuous  work  which  they  are  able  to  do, 
and  to  be  separated  the  one  from  the  other.  He  regards 
the  workhouse  as  a  kind  of  clubhouse,  in  which  they 
put  up  with  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience,  but  have 
very  pleasant  evenings. 

16687.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  smaller  wards  ? — ■ 
I  suppose  that  would  mean  a  very  much  larger  amount 
of  supervision.  There  was  an  attempt  to  divide  the 
superior  men  from  the  others  by  placing  them  in  a 
ward  by  themselves,  but  the  tendency  was  for  them  to 
drift  into  the  other  ward  and  make  one  big  cro\\  ded  place. 

16688.  Have  you  tried  division  into  wards  according  Failure  of 
to  merit  at  all  ? — Only  that  one  attempt,  -v^-hich  was  attempt  at 
rather  a  failure.    I  paid  a  visit  there,  and  found  the  men  olassificatiou 
in  a  very  heated  room,  some  of  them  seated  on  the  hot  ™- 

water  pipes.    I  asked  how  it  was  the  room  was  so  crowded,  ^y^'j^jQ^^g 
and  I  was  told  a  certain  number  of  the  better  men  had  • 
been  offered  the  other  v/ard  but  hrd  drifted  back  ;  they 
liked  the  larger  room. 

16689.  {Professor  Smart.)  Were  they  sitting  on  the  hot 
water  pipes  for  want  of  room  ? — -I  asked  one  man  whether 
he  was  sitting  there  for  want  of  room,  and  he  said  he  could 
not  get  a  seat ;  but  apparently  some  men  like  a  gieat 
amount  of  heat. 

16690.  3Ir.  Phelps.  When  you  classified  them  accord- 
ing to  merit,  was  that  for  merit  inside  or  outside  the  \^  ork- 
house  ? — -Inside  the  workhouse. 

16691.  Solely  according  to  their  conduct  after  their 
admission  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

16692.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Not  according  to  the  merit  Difficulty  in 
of  their  previous  character  ? — No,  except  as  to  the  married  Marylebone 
quarters.    A  certain  number  of  married  quarters  have  ^^'^'^^ts^or 
been  estabHshed,  and  if  the  guardians  had  a  knowledge  °'''^"P*" 

TTl  J!  TT'lf^fl  — 

of  the  previous  character  of  a  couple  who"  had  to  go  in,  gouple*' 
they  would  give  that  knowledge  to  the  master,  and  they  quarters, 
would  probably  be  selected  for  the  married  quarters ; 
but  that  has  not  been  an  unquahfied  success  either. 

16693.  Did  you  find  a  difficulty  in  discriminating  ? — ■ 
The  master  said  it  was  very  difficult  to  properly  fill  them. 
I  do  not  know  whether  his  standard  was  too  high. 

16694.  They  were  not  anxious  to  go  V-  A  good  many 
were  not  anxious  to  go. 

16695.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  In  the  figures  you  have  fur-  Effect  of 
nished  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  1873  your  outdoor  relief  policy  of 
was  very  high,  2,728,  which  is  a  very  high  figure  indeed  ?  Guardians 
—Yes,  but  that  was  partly,  you  will  notice,  because  there  ^^J'^  o"*' 
was  no  infirmary  then.    For  comparison,  it  is  better  to  naur>eris 
take  1883,  when  the  infirmary  was  there. 

16696.  Still,  it  is  over  a  thousand  then  ?— Yes.  Mary-lebore. 

16697.  The  policy  of  the  board,  you  state,  was  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  in  receipt  of  out-reUef  ? — Yes. 

16698.  You  think  that  has  been  successful  up  to  the 
end  of  1897  ?— Yes. 

16699.  From  then,  you  speak  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  policy  of  the  board  ?—  Yes. 

16700.  I  assume  you  mean  by  that  that  there  was  a 
greater  willingness  to  give  outdoor  relief  ?—  Yes  ;  that 
election  was  fought  on  the  question  of  out-rehef,  and  tho 
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Mr.  Francis  guardians  came  in  more  or  less  pledged  to  an  out-relief 
policy. 

16701.  {Mr.  Rvssell  Wakefield.)  That  was  the  one 
issue  ?—  Yes,  that  was  practically  the  one  issue— that  and 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

16702.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  If  you  compare  1883  with  the 
years  that  follo-n.  1898  to  1905,  there  is  not  such  a  striking 
difference  ?—  No,  there  is  not,  but  it  is  a  gradual  differ- 
ence. The  out-relief  has  always  been  restricted  to  the 
aged  in  Marylebone.  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  in- 
crease is  nothing  very  extraordinary,  but  it  is  a  gradual 
increase,  and  it  is  a  gradual  increase  all  along  the  line. 

16703.  Might  that  not  be  due  to  the  exceptional  dis- 
tress that  has  been  existing  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years  ?— I  hardly  think  so.  I  think,  in  my  experience, 
the  people  who  have  been  distressed  from  want  of  work, 
the  ordinary  out-of--work  people,  have  neither  gone  into 
tlie  workhouse  nor  have  they  applied  for  out-relief.  Of 
course,  no  doubt,  indirectly  it  h&s  affected  it  during  the 
last  few  3'ear?. 

16704.  Have  you  ample  accommodation  for  any  num- 
ber in  your  ■» orkhouse  ?  —  We  have  had  over  2,000  in 
there.  Of  course,  it  gets  very  crowded  with  2,000  people. 
I  do  not  quite  remember  what  we  are  certified  for,  but  it 
is  considerably  under  that. 

Lack  of  work  16705.  You  speak  of  feeling  considerable  difficulty  in 
test  for  finding  test  work.    Do  not  you  find  that  causes  some  to 

paupers  at     vegetate  there  ?— Undoubtedly.    The  fact  that  they  cf  n 
idle  there  is  an  undoubted  attraction  to  a  considerable 
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number. 

16706.  So  that,  having  once  got  into  the  workhouse,  in 
your  case,  there  is  a  great  possibility  of  their  remaining 
there  much  longer  then  if  they  had  been  relieved  outside  ? 
—  Certainly,  had  there  been  a  test  outside.  If  relief  out- 
side had  been  without  a  test,  then  I  think  the  number 
would  have  been  larger  still,  and  remained  longer  still. 

16707.  You  speak,  in  your  memorandum,  of  "^he  co- 
operation, at  one  period,  of  cha.rity  with  the  poor  law. 
Do  you  mean  the  Charity  Organisation  relieved  the  guar- 
dians of  much  of  the  distress  ? — Yes,  very  much  indeed. 
During  the  year  1897  a  very  large  number  indeed  of  the 
apphcants  to  the  guardians  were  relieved  by  charity.  It 
was  a  regular  policy  which  tlien  prevailed.  In  fact,  a 
great  many  of  those  153  cases  in  the  year  1897  Avere  in- 
firmary cases,  for  which  the  cabs  to  go  to  the  infirmary 
were  paid.  That  is  all  entered  as  outdoor-relief ;  so 
the  number  in  receipt  of  real  outdoor  relief  in  1897  was 
verj'  small  indeed.  That  was  the  result  of  that  very  close 
co-operation. 

16708.  Does  that  co-operation  exist  to  any  extent 
now  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Loch  wrote  to  me  on  Saturday,  saying 
he  wished  me  to  speak  on  that  point,  and  asked  me  to 
bring  some  cases  here,  so  I  have  brought  some  of  our  cases. 
I  took  the  last  half-dozen  cases  that  have  come  from  the 
guardians  to  us  on  various  points. 

16709.  {Chairman.)  To  follow  that  up,  I  will  ask  a  few 
questions.  Marylebone  was  rather  the  home  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ? — It  was  the  original  home  a  good 
many  years  ago  ;  it  was  the  place  where  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  started. 

16710.  The  charities  are  probably  better  organise  ! 
there  than  in  other  parts  of  London  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  It  happened  that  the  committee  started  there.  1 
think  we  have  been  in  verj^  close  co-operation  with  the 
guardians  for  a  great  many  years,  probably  as  much  as 
in  almost  any  part  of  London  ;  but  I  do  not  think  we 
differ  from  any  other  committee  in  the  point  of  view  of 
organisation. 

16711.  You  know  of  cases  where  charity  has  stepped 
in  and  helped  people  who  had  originally  applied  for 
poor  relief  ? — Yes.    Perhaps  I  might  instance  one. 

16712.  It  would  be  very  vaJuable  if  j-ou  could  give  us 
some  instances  ?— Mr.  Loch  suggested  that  I  should  bring 
down  five  different  cases.  I  will  take  one  which  is  a  case 
we  are  dealing  with  at  the  present  moment,  which  I  think 
is  a  typical  one,  in  which  I  think  charity  can  help.  It  is  a 
case  of  a  very  badly  crippled  girl,  who  was  placed  by  the 
guardians  in  a  special  home  for  cripples.  I  went  to  see 
the  girl  there,  and  I  brought  the  case  under  the  notice  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  consequently  one 
of  our  ladies  found  a  suitable  dressmaker,  and  the  girl 
was  taken  out  of  the  home.    A  brother,  who  wa;s  not 


legally  liable,  was  written  to,  and  he  helped  to  pay  the  cost. 
The  guardians,  instead  of  paying  to  the  home,  will  be 
paying  for  about  two  years  a  small  amount,  and  at  the 
end  of  those  two  years  that  girl  will  be  self-supporting. 
There  was  a  piece  of  work  which  was  very  largely  not 
relief  work,  it  was  the  arrangement  and  the  management 
of  the  thing,  which  I  think  will  save  the  rates  a  very  con- 
siderable sum.  That  was  one  of  the  cases.  Then  the 
second  I  have  brought  is  a  case  that  is  now  being  worked 
out.  It  is  really  only  just  commenced  ;  it  only  came  in 
about  a  month  ago.  It  is  a  case  in  which  a  man  had 
insured  against  fever  in  an  insurance  society,  and  had 
droi^ped  it  some  three  months  before,  thinking  he  would 
never  have  fever.  Then  he  took  scarlet  fever,  and  the 
relieving  officer  found  it  was  rather  a  hard  case.  The  wife 
went  to  ask  if  the  guardians  could  pay  the  rent.  We 
found  that  the  relations  were  willing  to  help  with  the 
food,  and  so  on,  and  it  seemed  to  us  rather  a  pity  that  the 
wife,  under  those  circumstances,  should  get  on  the  rates. 
That  is  a  case  we  are  dealing  with  at  the  present  time. 
That  is  a  temporary  case  for  rent. 

16713.  The  guardians  did  that  ?— No,  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  These  are  cases  we  have  taken 
off  the  hands  of  the  guardians.  The  next  case  was  a 
case  where  one  of  the  out-of-work  men  api3lied  to  the 
relieving  officer.  This  was  one  of  the  cases  that  was 
referred  to  us.  That  man  has  just  been  accepted  for 
emigration  by  the  Central  Unemployed  Bodj^  That 
was  the  case  of  a  man  and  his  wi'e  and  five  children,  and 
it  is  a  case  where  I  think  probably  they  would  have  had 
to  go  into  the  workhouse,  but  in  that  case  he  was  sent  to 
us  before  the  order  for  admission  Avas  given.  We  went 
into  the  case,  and  found  it  was  not  without  spot  or  blemish, 
but  it  was  a  case  where  we  thought  he  might  be  emigrated, 
and  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  took  the  same  view,  and 
the  family  is  being  emigrated  to  Canada  this  next  month. 
The  fourth  was  a  case  which  was  sent  to  us  in  the  middle 
of  last  month,  a  man  who  had  gone  into  the  workhouse  ; 
he  was  blind,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  could  look  into  it  and 
give  some  advice  with  regard  to  it.  I  found  he  had  been 
educated  at  the  Blind  Institution  at  Hampstead,  had 
behaved  very  badly  indeed ;  had  stolen  and  behaved 
disgracefully  in  many  ways.  That  was  a  case  A^'here  I 
thought  it  best  to  leave  the  man  for  a  time  in  the  work- 
house. I  thought  it  better  to  put  him  to  grinding  corn 
for  a  time,  and  when  he  had  learned  what  steady  work 
was  one  might  see  what  could  be  done  with  him,  so  as  to 
put  him  back  to  his  trade,  which  is  Braille  printing. 

16714.  Has  he  learned  the  lesson  ? — That  lesson  is  in 
process  of  being  learned.  These  are  all  quite  recent  cases. 
I  took  the  last  five  cases.  As  it  happens,  instead  of  all 
being  old-age  cases,  they  are  various  cases,  they  are  not 
all  of  one  type.  The  last  case  is  a  pension  case  ;  an  old 
woman  of  eighty-one,  who  had  been  very  largely  helped 
by  her  adopted  daughter.  The  relieving  officer,  when 
she  applied  to  him,  felt  it  would  be  rather  a  mistake  to 
bring  an  old  lady  like  that  up  to  get  her  relief  from  the 
rates.  He  thought  her  adoi^ted  daughter  had  behaved 
so  splendidly  to  her  that  it  would  be  better  to  arrange 
the  relief  through  charitable  people.  We  found  that 
someone  who  knew  her  was  willing  to  help,  and  we  have 
raised  the  bahxnce.  Those  are  five  cases  that  have  come 
to  us  recently  from  the  guardians,  and  show  the  sort  of 
co-operation  that  goes  on.  It  is  very  largely  a  co-opera- 
tion of  the  relieving  officers  ;  all  the  relieving  officers  come 
to  our  offices  and  know  us,  and  if  they  think  there  is  a  case 
which  seems  a  suitable  case  for  us,  they  pass  it  on. 

16715.  Have  you  considerable  funds  at  j^our  disposal  i 
— We  have  to  raise  them.  I  thmk  we  are  in  an  advantage- 
ous position  in  comparison  ^vith  certain  other  charity 
organisation  committees,  in  this  way,  that,  living  in  the 
West  of  London,  of  course,  we  do  get  to  know  more  people, 
and  we  can  raise  a  certain  amount  of  money  ; 
but  in  nearly  all  these  cases  the  money  is  raised 
as  they  are  dealt  with.  There  are  certain  people  who  will 
respond  to  an  appeal  for  money. 

16716.  {Mr.  CJuindler.)  In  paragraph  15  you  speak  diminished 
of  the  interest  in  the  election  of  guardians  having  appar-  ^gg^j  interest 
ently  diminished  since  the  change  in  the  method  of  in  guardians' 
election  ;  can  you  give  any  reason  why  that  has  hapi3ened?  elections. 

— I  think  it  is  that  people  will  not  take  trouble  very 
much,  especially  the  richer  people  certainly  will  not  take 
much  trouble  ;  in  the  old  days  there  was  a  paper  sent 
round  and  collected,  and  it  was  not  very  much  trouble  for 
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a  man  before  he  went  out  in  the  luornnig  to  sign  it 
Whether  there  arc  too  many  elections  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  Apparently  the  electors  know  very  little 
about  the  people  who  are  standing,  and  they  feel  they 
cannot  distinguish,  I  suppose. 

16717.  In  that  case  it  is  a  fair  inference  to  draw  that  the 
richer  people  generally,  and  the  largest  ratepayers,  are  not 
alarmed  at  the  increase  in  the  rates  ?— I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  can  agree  to  that. 

16718.  At  any  rate  they  are  indifferent  ?— Yes,  they  do 
not  show  the  interest  I  think  they  should. 

16719.  You  rather  regret  that  the  guardians  who  are 
elected  have  not  the  necessary  experience  of  their  work  ? — 
That  is  inevitable  of  course. 

1(5720.  I  was  about  to  ask  how  you  suggest  we  might 
get  over  that  difficulty  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  Local  Government  Board  might  not  give  a  httle 
information  to  newly  elected  guardians.  They  have  to 
learn  everything  ;  all  the  details  of  their  work,  their 
possibilities  and  their  I'estrictions,  they  have  to  pick  up  as 
they  can.  I  do  not  think  I  v/as  ever  enlightened  on  any 
subject  officially,  I  had  to  learn  it  by  asking. 

16721.  There  has  been  no  wholesale  change  in  the 
personnel  of  your  board,  there  has  been  a  gradual  change  ? 
— There  was  a  considerable  change  in  1897  ;  but  subse- 
quent to  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  change,  some  have 
come  on  and  others  have  dropped  off. 

10722.  So  there  is  now  on  your  board  a  large  number  of 
experienced  guardians  ? — Yes  ;  but  of  course  experienced 
and  inexperienced  guardians  have  the  same  voting  2:)ower. 

16723.  Quite  so  ? — There  is  always  a  certain  number 
who  have  had  experience  of  course. 

16724.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  As  to  the  applicants  coming 
from  the  Salvation  Army  Institutions,  is  your  expe  ience 
of  them  that  they  are  all  of  the  type  of  people  who  would 
nee  ssarily  come  to  the  Poor  Law  sooner  or  later,  or  would 
you  say  that  the  Salvation  Army  tempts  them  away  from 
a  possibly  independent  life  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say, 
I  think  a  very  large  number  of  them  are  capable  of  very 
little  in  the  industrial  world,  certainly  without  some 
training.  Where  they  would  be  if  they  were  not  in  our 
workhouse,  or  in  the  Salvation  Army  Shelter,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  judge.  You  mean  how  far  the  class  is  created, 
I  take  it  ? 

16725.  Yes,  how  far  it  is  created  by  the  Salvation 
Army  and  similar  institutions  ? — I  think  directly  you  have 
a  form  of  relief,  there  is  a  tendency  for  a  class  to  be  created 
to  get  it,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  happen  to 
these  people. 

16726.  Supposing  that  they  simply  gather  them  to- 
gether in  one  place,  do  you  think  they  are  ^easier  to  deal 
with  gathered  together  in  that  way,  or  do  you  think  it 
would  be  better  to  deal  with  them  in  detail  ? — I  think 
it  is  a  bad  thing  to  deal  with  them  together.  If  they 
go  to  a  Salvation  Army  Shelter,  and  then  drift  to  the 
workhouse  and  then  become  ins  and  outs  in  the  work- 
house, it  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  do  anything 
witli  them  except  to  take  them  and  detain  them  by 
special  powers. 

16727.  As  to  your  co-operation  with  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  was  not  it  in  Marjdebone  that  at  one 
time  the  Charity  Organization  Society  used  to  supple- 
ment out-relief  with  pensions  ? — It  was  long  before  my 
time.  I  think  that  was  so.  Miss  Hill  would  know  more 
about  that  than  I,  I  think.  It  was  before  I  had  any 
coimection  -v^ith  the  guardians. 


16732.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  in  Marylebone   the  Mr.  Francis 
legally  liable  relatives  of  the  old  people  are  always  seen  ?  Morris. 

— Yes,  they  are  either  seen,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  they  

are   communicated  with.    Of  course,   sometim  s   they  •J"^<' 
live  away,  but  where  possible,  they  are  seen.  MethxxTs  f  f 

16733.  I  rather  gathered  in  looking  through  your  coiainunicu- 
application  and  report  book  that  where  there  was  no  ting  with 
obvious  income  in  the  case  of  the  aged,  you  offered  the  legalljr  liable 
House  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  right  in  sup-  relatives  in 
posing  that  we  have  no  power  to  pay  the  rent,  but,  at  Marylebone. 
all  events,  that  is  the  accepted  tradition  :  consequently.  Refusal  <  f 
unless  the  rent  is  covered,  we  decline  to  give  out-relief,  out-relief 

where  means 

16734.  Does  your  Board  rely  at  all  on  undisclosed  of  applicant 
resources  ? — No,   the  Board  takes  the  line  of  making  insufficient  to 
the  relief  quite  adequate,  and  gives  quite  up  to  the  stan-  pay  rent, 
dard   of  the  Charity   Organi,5ation   Society's  pensions.  Adequacy  of 
It  takes  for  granted  that  the  relieving  officers  have  found  relief  in 

out  all  the  sources  of  income.  Marylebone. 

16735.  Do  the  reheving  officers  enumerate  the  sources 
of  income  where  known  ? — Yes. 

16736.  I  notice  there  are  a  large  number  of  ajJpHcants,  Class  of  un- 
single  women  with  children,  who  seem  to  be  in  domestic  married 
service:    do  you  think  you  have  an  unusually  lai'ge  mothers  ap- 
number  ? — Wliere  we  have  charge  of  the  children  ? 

16737.  ^^1lere  they  come  in  for  their  confinement  ? — 
We  have  a  very  considera,l)le  number  come  into  the 
workhouse  for  confinement. 

16738.  Domestic    servants  ? — Yes.    I   do   not  know 
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1G728.  Do  the  relieving  officers  ever  come  to  the 
Charity  Organization  Society's  office  for  information  ? — 
Yes. 

16729.  You  have  experience  of  both  sets  of  inquiries 
Do  the  Charity  Organization  Society  know  more  about 
its  cases  than  the  Poor  Law,  as  a  rule  ? — Certainly,  for 
the  most  part.  We  have  one  reheving  officer  who  is 
extremely  capable,  and  he  very  often  finds  out  things 
that  the  Charity  Organization  Society  have  not;  but  for 
the  most  part,  the  Charity  Organization  Society  have 
more  information  on  their  papers,  certainly. 

16730.  Have  you  a  cross-visitor  or  superintendent 
relieving  officer  ? — No. 

16731.  So  you  rely  entirely  on  the  first  investigation  ' 
—Yes. 

429—11. 
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much  about  the  cla.ss,  b  it  we  have  a  great  ma^ny  come 
in,  undoubtedly.  Our  lying-in  wards  are  extremely 
good. 

16739.  Have  you  any  society  for  helping  these  women  , 
and  looking  after  them  afterwards  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
society  Avhich  w.^s  started  by  one  of  the  lady  guardians 
which  takes  up  all  the  cases  and  tries  to  deal  with  them. 

16740.  Do  you  think  it  deals  with  them  fairly  success- 
fully ? — I  think  so.    It  has  a  very  good  Committee. 

16741.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  With  reference  to  paragraph 
15  of  your  memorandum,  coiild  you  give  us  the  number 
of  voters  at  the  elections  which  have  been  held  since 
1894  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not. 

16742.  When    inexperienced    guardians    are    elected.  Need  for 
do  you  think  their  education  ^vould  be  more  rapid  if  more  fre- 
you  had  more  frequent  visits  from  the  Local  Government  quent  visits 
Board   inspector  ? — If   the   Local   Government   Board  from  In- 
inspector  enlightened  them  in  any  way.    I  think  that  a  j^Q^1*jQQyp,.jj 
short  hand-book  setting  out  what  a  guardian's  duties  ^^gj^^  Board 
were,  and  -^vhat  he  could  do,  and  what  he  could  not  do, 

would  be  useful. 

16743.  You  think,  practically,  you  get  as  much  inspec- 
tion as  really  helps  you  in  your  Avork  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that.    I  think  we  could  do  Avith  more  inspection. 

16  744.  From  a  more  numerous  stall  ? — Yes. 

16745.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  to  the  Chairman  The  question 
as  to  the  creation  of  a  central  board,  if  such  a  board  were  of  one  central 
created,  first,  for  indoor  relief  isurposes,  would  not  that  Authority  for 
help  to  prevent  the  present  condition  of  your  o'WTi  indoor  renef 
workhouse,  -ndth  2,000  people  in  it  v\-ho  are  suffering  London, 
obviously  from  want  of  opportunity  of  being  put  to  work  ? 

— Certainlj'',  if  they  adopted  a  policy  for  dealing  with  a 
certain  class  of  work. 

16746.  If  you  had  a  central  board  for  London  dealing 
with  all  indoor  work  first,  that  would  not  offer  insuperable 
difficulties  ? — Do  you  mean  including  the  schools  ? 

16747.  Yes,  and  infirmaries  ? — I  think,  speaking  from 
my  experience,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  individual 
work  that  is  done  at  schools,  and  it  would  be  a  very  great 
loss  if  the  personal  interest  which  is  taken  in  individual 
children  v.-ere  done  away  with  by  the  fact  of  the  creation 
of  a  large  board. 

16748.  It  would  not  necessarily  prevent,  as  far  as 
schools  are  concerned,  outside  help  being  accepted  for 
certain  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  outside  help  is  given  in 
your  Ij^ing-in  wards.  A  committee  might  do  that  sort  of 
M'ork  for  the  children,  might  they  not  ? — -Certainly. 

16749.  So  far  as  indoor  relief  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
insuiDerable  difficulty,  is  there,  to  the  work  being  done  by  a 
central  board  ? — With  certain  bodies  acting  in  accord 
with  it. 
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16750.  Por  particular  purposes  ? — Certainly. 

16751.  In  regard  to  out-relief,  have  you  ever  considered 
the  subject  of  appointing  a  judicial  officer  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  that  on  certain  defined  principles  ? — Do 
you  mean  for  the  whole  of  London  ? 

16752.  Yes,  just  like  you  have  magistrates  for  the 
administration  of  certain  branches  of  the  law  ? — I  should 
think  the  difficulty  would  be  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  he  would  have  to  get  through.  Our  relief  com- 
mittee sits  once  a  week,  and  we  sit  for  four  and  sometimes 
five  hours  in  dealing  -n-ith  our  particular  applications. 

16753.  That  is  one  day  a  week  ? — Yes,  but  we  are  only 
one  board.  If  that  could  be  done,  of  course  it  would  be 
an  enormous  boon  to  London  ;  if  one  perfectly  qualified 
person  could  supervise  the  whole. 

16754.  Or  a  series  of  half  a  dozen  say,  not  necessarily 
one.  I  do  not  think  that  one  could  possibly  do  it  any 
more  than  one  police  court  magistrate  could  do  the  work 
for  the  whole  of  London  ? — Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that 
this  officipJ  would  have  the  power  of  giving  or  withholding  ? 

16755.  Yes  ?— Absolutely. 

16756.  On  certain  clear  principles  ? — I  think  that  would 
be  very  useful  indeed,  but  it  would  be  very  unpopular. 

16757.  As  far  as  the  popularity  is  concerned,  I  suppose 
if  you  have  one  common  poor  fund  for  London  it  would 
be  right  ? — One  common  rate  for  London  would  naturally 
go  along  with  it.    If  that  could  be  done,  I  certainly  agree. 

16758.  Do  you  think  the  difficulties,  as  you  know  them 
from  your  experience  both  as  a  volunteer  and  also  as  a 
guardian,  render  the  proposal  impracticable  ? — I  think 
there  would  be  a  great  outcry  against  it.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  it.  I  think  the  people 
would  feel  that  the  local  administration  was  then  entirely 
taken  away. 

16759.  But  the  interest  in  the  locality  is  shoAvn  by  the 
number  of  people  who  vote  at  the  elections  ? — Yes. 

16760.  Undei  the  present  system  you  have  no  guarantee 
of  any  continuity  of  policy,  have  you  ? — No,  you  have  not. 

16761.  However  hard  you  work  for  many  years  re- 
stricting out-relief,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
be  turned  out  at  any  particular  election  ? — No. 

16762.  The  hardship  of  that  is  on  the  applicants  them- 
selves, that  all  of  a  sudden,  through  a  change  in  the  policy 
and  the  pendulum  swinging  back,  their  source  of  income 
is  cut  off  at  once  ? — It  is  not  very  frequent,  I  should 
think,  that  one  would  get  so  absolute  a  change  in  London. 
I  think  there  would  be  a  change  of  course  it  any  popular 
election  arose  on  the  question  you  raise. 

16763.  There  is  one  instance  which  I  have  here,  I  must 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  union,  where  in  five  years 
the  number  of  outdoor  paupers  was  reduced  from  2,556  to 
209  ?— Yes. 

16764.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  of  those  people 
must  have  suffered  considerably,  or  they  did  not  deserve 
any  out-relit^  at  all  ? — The  sources  of  relief  which  were 
untapped  before  were  then  tapped,  which  sources  of 
relief  are  very  considerable.  I  think  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  is  that  the  people  who  will  give  when  the 
Poor  Law  relief  is  restricted  will  not  give  when  the 
Poor  Law  relief  is  lavish.  They  naturally  say,  why 
should  they  ?  I  have  had  quite  wealthy  persons  taking 
an  interest  in  a  person  they  have  known  and  thought 
of  most  highly  suggest  that  2s.  or  3s.  out-relief  should 
be  given. 

16765.  I  notice  that  since  you  have  had  your  increase 
of  out-relief  the  amount  that  is  given  to  each  individual 
tends  rather  to  decrease  ;  for  instance,  in  1905  you  gave 
£67  in  a  week  to  403  people,  in  1904  you  gave  £62  in  a  week 
to  363  people.  That  is  really  a  drop,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  result  of  any  policy.  That  might  be  the 
result  of  all  sorts  of  tilings.  One  application  for  out-relief 
might  require  so  very  much  more  than  others  from  certain 
conditions. 

16766.  I  should  be  wrong  if  I  thought  this  was  any 
evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  that  if  you  give  out-relief 
freely  it  tends  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  to  inade- 
quate out-relief  ? — It  would  not  apply  to  us.  The  relief 
that  has  been  given  has  been  quite  adequate  for  some  time. 

16767.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Does  that  include  funerals  ?— 
I  think  it  would  ;  but  we  have  very  few. 


16768.  That  might  make  a  great  difference  in  some 
years  ? — We  have  not  many  funerals,  but  what  we  do 
have  is  a  large  charge  for  the  removal  of  people  to  the 
infirmary. 

16769.  {Mr.    Gardiner.)  Supposing    you    had    these  Question  of 
judicial  administrators  of  out-relief  appointed,  have  you  appeal  from 
ever  thought  of  any  system  of  appeal  from  their  decisions,  proposed 
say  to  a  statutory  committee  of  this  administrative  stipendiary 


adrainistra 
tion  of  relief. 


board  for  the  whole  of  London  ? — I  think  that  probably 
would  be  fatal. 

16770.  Why  ? — Because  every  case  would  be  appealed 
against,  I  take  it,  or  pretty  nearly  so.  Who  would  make 
the  appeal  ?  The  person  who  was  refused  relief.  If  that 
person  had  an  ap^jeal  to  another  body,  there  is  nothing 
to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  an  appeal. 

16771.  I  mean,  just  like  a  magistrate  states  a  case,  so  he 
would  state  a  case  for  an  appeal.  You  get  appeals  from 
police  court  magistrates  now  ? — Yes. 

16772.  He  is  asked  to  state  a  case  ? — If  it  were  generally 
known  that  it  was  possible  to  appeal  from  the  decision 
to  another  body,  I  think  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
appealing. 

16773.  At  the  outset  ?— Yes. 

16774.  [Di:  Downes.)  Although  your  out-door  relief  has  j)g(3j.0agQ  jjj 
gone  up,  as  you  show,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  njedical  out- 
out-door  medical  relief  has  gone  down.   I  have  got  out  relief  in 
some  data  here  which  perhaps  I  may  read.     In  1881  Marylebone. 
your  permanent  list  of  paupers  was  780,  and  the  num- 
ber of  orders  given  in  the  year  was  4,703,  and  the  total 

cost  of  the  medical  relief  was  £858.  In  1891  the  figures 
were  permanent  list  242,  total  orders  3.577,  and  the  cost 
£929.  In  1901  the  permanent  list  was  272,  the  orders 
2,262,  and  the  total  cost  £837  ;  and  in  1904  the  figures  are 
almost  identical,  permanent  list  273,  orders  2,274,  and  the 
cost  £850.  So  that  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  you  have 
been  practically  stationary;  as  compared  with  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago,  there  has  been  a  consideral  le  decrease 
although  your  out-relief  has  gone  up.  Ai'e  you  in  a 
position  to  give  any  explanation  of  that  ?  It  is  satis- 
factory ? — Of  course,  we  have  an  enormous  amount  of 
charitable  medical  relief  in  our  district.  We  bristle  with 
hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

16775.  You  have  always  had  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
we  have  had  one  new  hospital,  but  I  do  not  think  probably 
that  would  account  for  it.  I  do  not  know  quite  how  to 
account  for  it.  I  think  the  -personnel  of  the  doctors  has 
something  to  say  to  it. 

16776.  I  think  you  have  had  the  same  doctors  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  You  have  changed  lately, 
have  you  not  ? — We  have  had  two  doctors  appointed 
within  the  last  few  years.  I  forget  how  long  Dr.  Bjrrne 
has  been  with  us,  but  another  doctor  was  appointed  a 
short  time  ago. 

16777.  I  see  midwifery  orders  have  not  been  given  in 
the  last  four  years  ? — We  have  a  Ijang-in  hospital  right  in 
our  midst. 

16778.  That  you  have  always  had  ? — 

16779.  In  1885  the  midwifery  orders  were  nine,  in  1891 
seven,  in  1895  seven,  and  the  last  four  years  there  have 
l)een  none  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

16780.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  change  of  policy  of  your 
board  ? — No.  I  think  the  relieving  officers  are  not  very 
fond  of  midwifery  orders  ;  they  would  probably  prefer 
to  pass  the  person  on  to  an  institution.  I  am  afraid  we  do 
not  take  great  care  with  our  medical  orders.  They  are 
very  often  passed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  relieving 
officer  enters  the  medical  order  in  the  book,  and  it  is 
initialled  by  the  Chairman  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

16781.  Have  j'ou  had  any  complaints  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  your  outdoor  medical  relief  deters  the  people 
from  applying  ? — No. 

16782.  So  apparently  they  are  looking  after  themselves  ? 
— Yes,  or  going  to  charitable  institutions  to  look  after 
them. 

16783.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  because  you  told  us 
that  the  out-relief  to  the  aged  had  increased  ? — Yes. 

16784.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  ^y^Quar.^"'" 
out-door  nursing  ? — There  is  a  nursing  association,  the  (jj^ns  to  oni- 
Paddington  and  Marylebone  Nursing  Association,  which  door  nursing 
is  used  by  several  of  the  medical  Poor  Law  officers,  and  we  As.sociation. 
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subscribe  to  it  as  a  board,  and  they  send  nurses.  They 
are  very  much  used  in  certain  districts. 

iestion  of  16785.  Turning  now  to  the  crowding  of  the  workhouses, 
erorowding  you  told  us  it  was  considerably  crowded.  I  find  that  the 
jMaryle-  certificate  of  your  accommodation  is  for  1921  ? — I  did  not 
me  V/ork-    ]jnow  it  was  quite  so  much. 

16786.  So  the  figures  on  your  list  are  not  very  much 
in  excess  of  that  number  ?• — No. 

16787.  I  take  it  the  overcrowding  is  in  certain  parts 
of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  at  certain  periods.  As  I  said, 
we  had  over  2,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

16788.  The  reports  which  I  have  go  to  show  that  it 
is  principally  in  the  able-bodied  ward  ? — Yes. 

16789.  The  able-bodied  male  ward  ?— Yes. 

16790.  I  beUeve  that  a  male  inmate  did  complain  to 
the  London  County  Counc:"]  on  the  point  of  the  over- 
crowding, did  he  not  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  did  not  hear 
of  it. 

16791.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  you  may  take  it 
that  he  did.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that 
your  borough  medical  officer  of  health  and  the  sanitary 
inspector  visited  the  workhouse  in  consequence  and  were 
satisfied  ;  at  any  rate,  that  is  my  information  ? — ^The 
workhouse  committee  is  one  of  the  committees  that  I 
attend  the  least,  so  1  am  more  ignorant  on  that  subject 
than  I  am  on  the  other  points. 

16792.  With  reference  to  the  influx  from  the  Salva- 
tion Army  institutions  and  similar  shelters,  have  you  had 
any  difficulty  with  regard  to  setthng  the  cases  that  have 
come  back  from  those  places  ? — I  think,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
people  who  come  in  and  out,  and  the  settlement  question 
rarely  gets  gone  into  :  I  think  by  the  time  one  can  inquire 
into  the  settlement,  they  are  out.  The  Salvation  Army 
population  is  very  largely  a  wandering  population  ;  they 
have  come  in  there,  and  have  then  come  on  to  us.  That  is 
shown  by  the  statement  of  the  relieving  officer,  that 
practically  there  were  300  ins-and-outs  every  week,  which 
is  an  enormous  number. 

16793.  So  that  apparently  a  stringent  dealing  ■with 
ins-and-outs  might  relieve  you  considerably  ? — Certainly. 

16794.  Have  you  found  that  the  hospitals  of  your 
parish  contribute  to  your  indoor  population  or  to  your 
infirmary  ? — To  some  extent,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
probably  would  relieve  our  infirmary  of  a  great  many. 
We  get  cases  both  from  Middlesex  and  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pitals, but  I  should  think  the  net  result  of  the  hospitals 
would  be  that  we  were  saved  from  cases  rather  than  have 
an  increase. 

16795.  You  have  had  no  difficulty  with  them  ? — We 
have  had  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  as  to  Middlesex 
Hospital.  We  have  had  some  correspondence  on  the 
matter.  St.  Mary's  -will  send  us  the  cases  that  belong 
to  us  because  they  live  in  our  district,  but  Middlesex 
will  often  send  us  the  cases  because  their  hospital  is  in 
the  district  although  the  patients  may  come  from  another 
parish.  We  have  made  a  fuss  about  it,  but  if  a  case  is 
a  bad  one  sometimes  they  will  send  it  straight  from  the 
hospital  although  it  may  be  a  case  for  St.  Pancras. 

16796.  Have  you  made  any  representation  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  authorities  about  that  ? — Yes. 

16797.  With  any  result  ?— There  has  been  a  general 
instruction  that  where  possible  the  patient  shall  be  sent 
to  the  district  in  which  he  lives. 

16798.  In  dealing  ^dth  the  able-bodied  in  your  work- 
house, your  master  A\Tote  to  me  some  Httle  time  ago  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  I  put  to  him  :  "  This  workhouse  is 
placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  ^^nth  regard  to  space  and 
estate  conditions.  We  have  scarcely  any  facilities  for 
the  latter  class."  What  is  meant  by  the  "  estate  con- 
ditions "  '? — The  workhouse  is  surromided  by  property 
of  a  good  class  belonging  to  Lord  Portman,  and  anjrthing 
in  the  nature  of  stone-breaking,  or  any  noise  which 
would  be  an  annoyance  to  the  neighbours,  would  be  pro- 
hibited. The  only  deterrent  task  whxch  we  can  have  is 
the  corn-grinding  mill.  I  think  there  are  sixteen  of  them. 
Practically  that  is  the  only  form  of  industry.  There  is 
some  attempt  to  make  brushes  in  contemplation  which 
I  am  very  sorry  to  see,  because  it  is  one  of  the  few 
trades  for  the  blind.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  has  pro- 
gressed ;  but  there  was  such  a  desire  to  get  some  kind 
of  work  done  there  that  that  was  proposed. 
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16799.  I  think  you  were  affected  by  estate  conditions  Mr.  Francis 

with  regard  to  building  your  workhouse  ? — Yes,  there  Morris. 

were  certain  conditions.  ' 

1 1  June  1906. 

16800.  Certain  conditions  as  to  the  elevation  ? — Yes.   

16801.  I  think  you  have  been  criticised  as  to  the  archi- 
tectural adornment  of  that  elevation  ? — We  have. 

16802.  With  regard  to  your  concluding  paragraph,  have  Advantages 
you  considered  the  possibility  of  co-option  of  additional  of  Guardians' 

■  members  of  boards  of  guardians  ? — I  should  have  thought  nomination 
that  if  there  were  to  be  co-option,  it  would  be  better  by  Local 
to  have  the  co-option  from  outside.    I  think  there  would  Oovernment 
be  more  chance  of  getting  thoroughly  experienced  people  ''''^'"'b 
if  they  were  co-opted  by  a  body  who  knew  the  condition  of 
London,  such  as  the  Local  Government  Board. 

16803.  If  boards  of  guardians  were  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  nominated  members,  do  you  think  the  nomina- 
tion should  be  on  any  definite  principle  of  representing 
recognised  societies  or  organisations,  such  as  charitable 
societies,  thrift  associations,  provident  dispensaries, 
or  friendly  societies  ? — I  should  certainly  think  that 
that  should  come  in  as  one  of  the  factors.  My  idea  would 
generally  be  that  the  Local  Government  Board  would  be 
more  likely  to  find  suitable  persons  than  any  other  body, 
and  I  think  that  only  suitable  persons  should  be  co-opted. 

16804.  (ifr.    Phelps.)    Have    the    relations    between  System  of  co- 

vour  Board  and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ever  opera-tion  b«- 

been  formulated  ?-No.  V''"""  T' 

dians  and 

16805.  What  is  the  procedure  ? — The  procedure,  ever  Charity 
since  I  remember,  has  been  that  at  the  relief  comn^ittee  Organisation 
a  member  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  has  alwaj's  Society  at 
been  sitting.    I  have  been  sitting  there  since  I  have  J^farylehnne. 
been  elected,  and  prior  to  my  being  elected,  there  was 

one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  who  always  used  to  sit 
there.  When  cases  come  up  for  consideration  if  any 
member  of  the  committee  considers  they  are  suitable 
for  the  Charity  Organisation  S  ociety's  work,  it  is  sug- 
gested they  should  be  refeired ;  but  I  should  think 
that  quite  half  the  cases  that  are  referred  to  us  come 
from  the  relieving  officers  who  say,  before  bringing  this  up 
to  the  committee,  "  is  not  this  a  case  rather  that  you 
feel  would  be  suitable  to  you  ?  " 

16806.  Supposing  the  case  is  referred  by  the  Board, 
what  is  done  in  the  interval  ? — I  always  arrange,  if  any 
interim  relief  is  needed,  it  shall  be  given,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  on  the  face  of  it,  the  case  is  one  of  need, 
or  the  application  would  not  be  made. 

16807.  That  is  relief  by  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — Yes.  I  always,  on  the  morning  after  the 
person  comes,  see  that  there  is  no  danger  arising  from 
the  want  of  interim  relief,  because  if  the  guardians 
relieve,  they  would  relieve  at  once. 

16808.  Can  you  state  shortly,  from  yom-  experience,  Advantages 
what  the  advantages  are  of  dealing  with  those  cases  by  of  dealing 
charity  rather  than  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  the  ad-  witli  better 
vantage  is  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  distinction  between  '^^^^^  of  cases 
Poor  Law  and  charity.    For  one  thing,  there  is  an 

enormous  amount  of  charity,  and  if  only  the  charitable  p^^^j^g^^.^ 
people  could  feel  that  there  were  certain  cases  for  which 
their  charity  should  be  given,  there  would  not  be  the 
danger  which  I  think  now  exists,  of  the  charitable  people 
•■.lathdrawing  altogether  in  favour  of  State  relief.  Apart 
from  that,  I  think  there  does  remain  a  section  of  the 
people  who  feel  greatly  the  difference  between  having 
a  voluntary  gift,  and  having  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer 
and  get  their  money  as  a  State  grant.  Of  course  the 
more  cases  that  are  referred  to  the  Poor  Law,  the  less 
likelihood  there  is  of  that  feeling,  but  I  think  it  still  does 
remain. 

16809.  You  think  the  moral  distuiction  is  an  important 
one  ? — I  think  so. 

16810.  On  what  ground  ? — On  the  ground  that  if  the 
charity  of  the  country,  and  the  Poor  Law  rehef  of  the 
country  are  to  be  given  to  the  same  persons  without  dis- 
tinction, charity  will  inevitably  be  killed. 

16811.  I  mean  the  moral  effect  on  the  recipient? — 
I  think  the  moral  effect  on  the  recipient  is  that  there 
is  created  a  certain  feeling  of  distaste  for  application  for 
State  aid.  I  am  not  ciuite  sure  whether  it  is  fanciful  or 
not, but  I  have  had  a  good  mam' people  who  have  said: 
We  would  far  rather  not  go  to  the  Poor  Law,  if  we  could 
possibly  help  it. 
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16813.  You  do  not  think  their  esteem  would  be  so 
much  wounded  or  their  self-help  so  much  hampered, 
by  going  to  charity  for  relief  ? — I  think  not,  if  it  is  given 
freely  as  it  is,  and  there  is  also  the  perso;:al  interest 
which  creates  a  difTerent  impression,  and  a  different 
atmosphere. 

16814.  Do  you  think  that  is  lessened  in  proportion  a=i 
charity  is  organised  ? — Not  if  it  is  properly  organised, 
and  if  a  i^roper  feeling  goes  with  the  organisation.  I  do 
not  think  the  organisation  of  charity  need  make  it  cold 
at  all. 

16815.  Have  you  ever  had  your  system  criticised  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  fair  that  the  burden  of  relieving 
these  cases  should  be  thrown  on  individuals,  and  the 
ratepayers  absolved  from  it  ? — I  have  certainly  had 
complaints  sometimes  from  a  person  who  has  been  asked 
to  help,  that  the  case  has  been  referred  by  the  guardians. 

16816.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  criticised  on  the  ground 
of  the  want  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  voluntary 
committee  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  that. 

16817.  Do  you  think  that  co-operation  is  capable  of 
development  in  any  direction  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  want  of  co-operation  in  charitable  forces 
certainly.  I  think  there  is  a  great  amount  of  charitable 
force  wdiich  is  not  organised  and  not  developed. 

16818.  Do  you  look  forward  to  a  time  when  all  relief 
outside  an  institution,  will  be  given  by « charity? — I 
should  like  to. 

16819.  You  think  that  is  an  ideal  ? — I  think  that  is  an 
ideal. 

16820.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  get  people  of  ex- 
perience to  serve  on  Charity  Organisation  Committees  ? — 
No,  I  think  the  difference  between  the  Chaiity  Organisa- 
tion Committee  and  the  public  body  is  that  of  course 
the  newcomers  on  a  Charity  Organisation  Commiti  ee o  e 
naturally  as  learners.  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  the 
position  on  a  public  body.  There  is  always  a  nucleus  of 
workers  on  a  Charity  Organisation  Committee  that  can 
train  the  others,  ait  who  are  recognised  more  or  less  as 
trainers  by  the  others. 

16821.  Tt  is  not  your  experience  in  boards  of  guardians 
that  that  kind  of  training  goes  on  ? — No.  I  think  each 
member  of  the  board  of  guardians  comes  with  a  sense  of 
equal  force  and  equal  power. 

16822.  Do  not  you  find  in  time  that  zeal  for  their  work 
absorbs  them  very  much  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  guardians  do  excellent  work,  and  give  up  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  to  it. 

16823.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  find  attracts  them 
most — the  institutional  or  out-door  relief  ? — There  is 
only  a  certain  proportion  who  are  attracted  to  the  point 
of  giving  up  a  great  deal  of  their  time.  L  think  one  would 
say  they  are  attracted  equally  by  institutions  like  the 
schools  and  the  out-door  work.  I  should  think  the  work- 
house is  less  attractive  than  the  schools,  the  out-relief,  or 
the  infirmary. 

16824.  Should  you  say,  taking  a  district  like  your  own, 
that  serving  on  a  board  of  this  kind  was  an  educational 
force  ? — Certainly. 

16825.  That  would  be  weakened  if  it  were  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  permanent  official  ? — I  think  the  only  advantage 
of  its  being  an  educational  force  is  that  it  educates  the 
people  who  do  the  work.  If  a  highly  trained  and  skilled 
person  were  doing  the  work  I  do  not  know  that  the  educa- 
tional force  would  be  so  much  wanted. 

16826.  Is  there  not  much  more  chance  of  its  being 
developed  under  the  existing  sys'em,  than  under  a  cen- 
tralised system  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  a  very  sound 
view  now  generally  through  the  boards;  I  should  have 
doubted  it. 

16827-  Do  you  find  in  your  Charity  Organisation  Society 
that  you  can  command  much  assistance  from  existing 
charitable  bodies,  or  that  j^ou  can  rely  mainly  on  voluntary 
subscriptions  ? — We  get  a  good  deal  of  help  from  existing 
bodies, 

16828.  And  get  them  to  co-operate  with  you  ? — Yes. 
The  clergy,  you  mean  ? 
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16829.  The  endowed  charities  ? — We  have  very  few  in 
our  own  district.  The  only  endowed  charities  we  get  help 
from  are  those  which  work  through  our  central  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  There  are  certain  endowed  chari- 
ties which  they  influence,  which  help.  There  would 
probably  be  ground  for  increased  help  fronr  the  wealthy 
endowed  charities. 

16830.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  that  all  the  Poor  Law 
work  depends  very  much  on  individual  interest  ? — 
Certainly. 

16831.  And  that  it  deals  with  members  of  the  same 
family  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  schools,  the  out- 
relief  and  the  workhouse  are  all  now  managed  by  one  body 
which  knows  the  families,  or  more  cr  less  knows  the 
famihes,  living  in  that  neighbourhood.  I  mean  the 
Marylebone  Board  of  Guardians  knows  Marylebone 
families,  and  some  members  might  go  into  the  schools, 
some  might  come  for  out-relief,  and  some  might  go  into 
the  workhouse  ? — I  should  say  no  ;  if  they  came  to  the 
one,  they  would  not  come  to  the  other.  If  the  children 
are  in  the  school  only  the  School  Committee  probabty 
would  have  cognizance  of  that  family. 

16832.  For  the  time  being,  but  the  same  body  is  answer- 
able for  that  group  of  poor  at  present  ? — Yes.  Of  course 
we  work  absolutely  by  committees;  the  committees  have 
charge  of  the  different  dej^artments. 

16833.  So  that  you  see  no  difficulty  in  separating 
institutional  relief  from  the  out-relief  ? — I  think  it  is  quite 
a  rare  thing  that  out-relief  is  being  given  when  any  other 
committee  of  the  board  is  in  touch  with  the  family.  It  is 
very  seldom,  indeed,  that  out-relief  would  be  given  where 
children  were  in  the  schools,  although  it  might  be  v/here  a 
person  was  in  the  infirmary,  of  course. 

16834.  You  see  no  difficulty  in  a  central  body  dealing 
with  the  institutional  relief  ? — No.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  much  the  easiest  piece  of  work  which  a  central  body 
could  undertake. 

16835.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  the  smallest  hope 
of  their  enlisting  anything  like  the  same  amount  of 
voluntary  work  for  the  institutions  that  the  boards  of 
guardians  do  ? — I  do  not  see  why  there  shoidd  not  be 
committees  for  dealing  with  the  different  sections.  I  do 
not  see,  for  instance,  why  those  who  are  interested  in 
dealing  with  the  single  women  who  come  into  the  work- 
house, should  not  do  it  just  as  much  with  a  central  body  ; 
and  similarly  with  regard  to  those  who  are  interesting 
themselves  in  the  children. 

16836.  You  would  not  be  afraid  of  the  loss  of  personal 
interest  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  body  ? — I 
think  not  if  the  central  body  felt  the  importance  of  the 
personal  touch. 

16837.  Have  you  ever  had  a  central  body  that  ever  AdvantagJ 
has  felt  the  importance  of  the  personal  touch  ?    We  of  the 
never  have  yet.    I  do  not  know  if  it  is  to  come.    With  "  call-over| 
regard  to  people  getting  into  the  institutions  and  re-  system, 
maining  there,  we  have  had  some  rather  interesting  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  what  has  been  called  a  call-over. 
You  have  nothing  of  that  kind  in  Marylebone,  have  you  ? 
— We  have  not ;  I  wish  we  had.    I  understand,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  call-over  at  the  schools  has  brought  out 
sometimes  a  great  deal  of  information  vrhich  had  slipped. 
In  a  big  mstitution  one  is  very  apt  to  get  these  cases 
which  slip.    I  think  a  call-over  would  be  a  very  good 
thing 

16838.  And  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  able- 
bodied  portion  of  the  workhouse,  would  it  not  ?— 
Yes,  I  should  think  it  would  probably  be  less  effective 
there,  except  from  the  point  of  view  of  settlement  possibly. 


16839.  Then  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  re- 
lieving officers,  might  it  not  be  a  suggestion  that  those 
who  have  had  experience  should  have  a  preference  over 
those  who  have  had  no  experience  ? — In  appointment, 
certainly. 

16840.  That  is  not  always  made  a  sine  qua  non,  is  it  ? 
— No,  I  am  afraid  sometimes  a  personal  canvas,  although 
prohibited,  may  produce  an  appointment. 

16841.  And  that  has  very  disastrous  effects,  I  sup- 
pose ? — I  think  it  might  produce  the  wrong  man. 

16842.  There  is  one  point  I  want  to  put  with  regard  to 
the  co-operation  of  charity.     Surely  there  is  an  addi- 
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tional  advantage  in  that  co-operation  that  the  charity 
can  be  very  much  more  free  in  providing  such  help  as 
shall  set  the  people  on  their  own  resources  again  ? — 
I  think  that  is  so.  The  instance  I  have  given  of  the 
crippled  girl  i.s  a  very  strong  case  in  point.  State  relief 
would  probably  have  done  nothing  there,  but  have 
continued  the  payment  till  the  end  of  that  girl's  life, 
probably  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  It  needed  the  special 
charity  to  find  out  the  special  dressmaker  and  place  her 
lihere. 

16843.  That  would  particularly  hold  good,  would  it 
not,  in  the  case  of  youngish  widows,  who  have  now  either 
one  child  taken  by  the  Poor  Law  or  out-relief  given,  who, 
if  they  were  trained  for,  eay  laundry  work,  or  for  what- 
ever they  might  be  fitted  for,  by  a  charitable  society, 
might  be  put  on  an  entirely  self-supporting  footing  ? — 
Certainly. 

16844.  That  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  charity,  quite  independent  of  the  question 
with  regard  to  the  State  ? — When  I  was  answering  Mr. 
Phelp's  question  I  was  thinking  of  charity  and  the 
Poor  Law  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  age  allow- 
ance ;  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  hundred  ways  in  which 
young  people  can  be  helped  by  thought  and  charity, 
which  they  cannot  be  by  money  at  all. 

16S45.  That  would  be  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
eo-operation  that  exists  in  Marylebone  ? — Certainly. 

16846.  Instead  of  the  applicant  being  a  deadweight  on 
the  Poor  Law,  from  that  time  henceforth  and  for  ever, 
oh(arity  can  bring  j^ersonal  influence  to  bear,  so  as  to 
render  the  applicant  self-supporting  in  future  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

aase  of       16847.  {Professor  Smart.)  There  has  been  a  decrease 
°^  population  in  Marylebone  ? — Yes. 

16848.  For  any  particular  reason  ! — Certain  of  the 
streets  have  been  cleared  away.  The  Great  Central 
Railway  caused  the  clearing  away  of  a  number  of  poor 
streets,  and  alongside  of  that  there  have  been  improve- 
ments which  have  cleared  away  a  certain  number  of 
poor  streets. 

16849.  You  have  not  noticed  any  influx  fi-om  other 
unions,  on  account  of  the  indulgent  treatment  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  we  have  got  a  reputation  for  being  ex- 
tnmely  indulgent.  We  have  had  a  certain  poor  dis- 
trict added  to  us,  we  have  had  a  little  piece  of  St.  Pancras, 
that  was  extremely  poor,  put  on  to  us ;  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that.    Gresse  Street  is  a  very  poor  street. 

15850.  How  are  your  rates  in  Marylebone  ? — I  think 
Irhey  are  about  7s.  in  the  f . 

16851.  That  is  the  total  ?— Yes. 
rents  in     16852.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  movement 
e  3one.        j.^^^^^  of  Tvorking  class  properties  ? — The  rents  in 
certain  parts  of  JMarylebone  are  very  high.    In  the 
eastern  half  of  Marylebone  rents  are  very  high ;  people 
will  give  5s.  or  6s.  a  week  for  a  room,  and  sometimes  7s. 

16853.  Have  they  been  rising  ? — I  am  not  c^uite  sure 
that  I  could  say.  I  think  they  have  a  tendency  to  rise  ; 
I  think  they  have  risen. 

16854.  Have  yon  any  women's  industries  in  Maryle- 
bone ? — No,  not  specially,  I  think. 

of'' per'-  ^6855.  I  rather  gather  you  do  not  find  that  your 
,le,.ted '  gi^>ardians  on  election  have  any  peculiar  education  for  the 
irdians.  P^^*  ' — I  ^^.ke  it,  of  course,  they  must  have  a  certain 
interest  in  the  poor,  or  t'jey  would  not  stand.  That  is  a 
preliminary,  but  apart  from  that,  I  think  they  have  very 
little  conception,  probably.  I  had  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
ception, because  I  had  been  on  the  Oiarity  Organisation 
work,  but  very  often  there  is  very  little' conception  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  work  of  a  Poor  Law  guardian. 

lis  in  People  take  office  from  very  difierent  motives, 

^  ^i^j     I  suppose  ? — I  should  imagine  so. 

■"'"I-       16857.  Very  often  from  social  ambition  ?— I  do  not 
know  ;  I  daresay  that  may  come  in. 

16858.  There  is  a  distinct  honour  connected  with  the 
^  ^  post,  is  there  not  ?— Yes,  I  suppose  there  is  an  honour 

^  '  j,^'^      in  «11  local  positions. 

'  i.n  w  16859.  Would  you  say  that  your  board  of  guardians, 

n  'I'  '  even  iov  some  time  afttr  election,  know  what  the  prin- 
1  i.tory.   eiplcs  of  1834  were  ?— No,  I  think  possibly  a  good  many 


of  them  do  not  know  that  there  was  anything  distinctive  Mr.  Francis 
about  1834.  Morris. 


16860.  There  is  an  enormous  deal  talked  about  it,  and 
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everyone  is  supposed  to  know  it  ? — Yes,  talk,  of  course,   

in  certain  circles. 

16861.  Would  you  say  they  knew  anything  about  the 
history  of  the  Poor  Law  before  1834,  which  is  perhaps 
more  important  ? — I  should  say  perhaps  very  few. 

16862.  Even  now,  after  they  have  got  their  education  ? 
— Very  few.  I  think  their  education  has  always  been 
practical ;  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  education 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  the  Poor  Law. 

16863.  Have  you  plenty  of  apj^licants  for  the  post  of  Question  of 

relieving  officer  ? — ^Yes  ;  we  had  a  good  many  applications  adequacy  of 

when  we  recently  ai3j)ointed  a  relieving  officer — I  think  '^"PPly 

we  had  about  fifty  or  sixty  applicants.  if 'f.'^  .  °^ 

•'  J    s^i  Relievmg 

16864.  Do  you  consider  the  class  of  man  you  get  is  Officers, 
good  enough  ? — -Yes,  I  think  so.    I  knoAv  the  last  relieving 
officer  but  one  we  appointed  was  a  first-class  man,  and 

gives  promise  of  being  an  excellent  relieving  officer. 

16865.  'Wliere  had  he  got  his  training  ? — I  forget  now. 
He  had  had  a  certain  amount  of  Poor  Law  training. 

16866.  Do  you  consider  the  salary  is  high  enough  to 
attract  the  proper  kind  of  men  ? — I  think  so.  The 
salary  is  fixed  with  a  certain  increase,  but  it  moves 
rather  sloM'ly.  1  forget  now  exactly  the  terms,  but  I 
think  it  might  be  possible  imder  certain  circumstances 
to  increase  more  rapidly.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
rdlieving  officers,  on  account  of  the  difierent  districts 
they  have  to  live  in  ;  it  is  very  much  more  difficult  to 
find  house  accommodation  in  certain  parts  of  London 
than  in  others.  In  our  districts  we  have  had  power  to 
allow  something  for  rent,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  accommodation. 

16867.  I  notice  you  say  when  able-bodied  men  seek  vble-bodied 
outdoor  relief  and  are  offered  the  workhouse,  they  almost  racn  accept- 
never  take  it  ? — What  I  said  was  that  I  had  not  known  of  inu-  in-door 
cases  where  tlie  unemployed  of  this  last  year  had  applied  relief. 

for  relief  and  been  offered  the  workhouse  and  taken  it.  Of 
course,  a  large  number  of  single  men  are  offered  the  work- 
house and  take  it. 

16868.  You  do  not  mean  able-bodied  men  generally  ? 
— -No,  I  am  speaking  of  the  heads  of  families  ;  there  may 
have  been  one  or  tAVO,  but  the  numbers  were  practically 
insignificant. 

16869.  Another  witness  has  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Difficulties  as 
local  qualification  of  guardians  might  be  removed,  so  that  to  removins 
candidates  might  be  got  from  other  quarters.    Would  not  the  local 
that  meet  your  wishes  ? — I  should  think  the  probability  qualification 
of  their  election  would  be  slight.    I  think  it  is  an  advan-  f^r  office  of 
tage  to  have'a  man  who  is  local ;  in  many  Avays  he  is  very  ''-'uardian. 
much  more  identified  with  the  institutions  in  the  district, 

and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  it  leads  to  a  man  who  is 
simply  just  known  being  elected.  I  think  at  all  popular 
elections  that  would  still  appl-y.  I  do  not  think  you 
would  do  anything  by  trying  to  get  a  man  from  another 
district. 

16870.  Unless  he  were  a  man  of  high  reputation  ? 
I  do  not  know  that  that  would  apply.  I  have  instanced 
the  case  of  Sir  Edwin  Galswortlij'-.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
reputation  ;  he  was  Qiairman  of  the  Iiletropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  but  he  did  not  get  elected. 

16871.  He  was  a  local  man  ? — Yes. 

16872.  {Mr.    Bentham.)  How   many   institutions    arc.  Institutions 
there  in  coimection  with  the  Marylebone  Board  ? — The  belonging  to 
workhouse,  the  school,  the  infirmary,  and  the  casual  Marylebone 
wards.  Board  of 

Guardians. 

16873.  Are  they  all  separately  administered  ? — All 
administered  by  committees  that  report  to  tho  full  Board. 

16874.  Is  the  infirmary  on  the  same  site  as  the  work- 
house ? — No. 

16875.  Then  there  is  separate  adminstration  entirely  ?  Qlass  of 
— ^cs.  persons 

16876.  With  regard  to  those  cases  that  are  admitted  tg'^j'^g^ 
from  the  Salvation  Army  shelters,  would  they  be  mostly  fJuardians 
sick  cases  ? — No,  I  should  think  the  great  majoritj'  would  from 

be  what  one  would  call  able-bodied  men  of  'poov  physique.  Salvation 
but  able-bodied.    As  I  said  a  certain  number  of  people  Army 
come  up  for  the  fiurpose  of  being  admitted  to  a  London  Shelters. 
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infirmary — sick  cases.  I  have  known  some  cases  very 
sick  come  up  and  pass  a  night  and  then  come  on  to  the 
infirmary  ;  that  is  because  they  wish  to  be  admitted  to  an 
infirmary,  but  for  the  most  part  the  admissions  would  be 
of  what  we  may  call  able-bodied  men. 

16877.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  And  women  too  ? — We  do 
not  get  so  many  women. 

16878.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  If  an  able-bodied  person,  tem- 
porarily sick,  is  admitted  to  the  infirmary,  when  he  be- 
comes well  again,  sufficiently  well  to  be  discharged,  is  he 
discharged  as  a  matter  of  course  outside,  or  is  he  discharged 
to  the  workhouse — transferred  ? — He  is  officially  trans- 
ferred to  the  workhouse.  That  is  to  say  he  is  told  : 
"  You  must  take  your  discharge,"  and  if  he  declares 
himself  as  having  nowhere  to  go,  he  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  workhouse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course, 
the  great  majority  are  discharged  outside. 

16879.  If  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  inmate  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  workhouse,  he  would  be  transferred 

'  there  as  a  matter  of  course  ? — Certainly. 

16880.  You  say  no  means  are  taken  for  discharging  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  at  stated  periods  ?— No. 

16881.  They  may  remain  there  if  they  find  it  more 
congenial  than  the  Salvation  Army  shelters  all  the  rest 
of  their  days  ? — Yes.  What  happens  is  that  they  are 
brought  up  before  the  workhouse  committee  at  inter- 
vals and  the  workhouse  committee  does  attempt  to  find 
work  for  some  of  them. 

16882.  Outside  ? — Yes.  There  was  a  recent  case  in 
which  work  was  found  at  the  Church  Army  which  the 
man  refused  to  do,  and  they  prosecuted  him.  It  was 
rather  a  burning  question,  because  the  Marylebone 
magistrate  discharged  the  case. 

16883.  The  Church  Army  work  is  not  permanent  work, 
is  it  ? — No.  The  committee  got  the  work  as  a  test,  as  to 
whether  the  man  was  willing  to  work  or  not. 

16884.  Could  not  they  adopt  a  test  inside  the  work- 
house that  would  be  sufficiently  deterrent  to  answer 
that  purpose  ? — As  I  was  saying,  except  the  corn  grind- 
ing, there  is  no  work  which  they  have  got.  They  say  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  find  work  which  the  men  can  do 
That  is  why  I  feel  that  the  best  chance  would  be  work  on 
the  land,  which  could  be  adapted  to  the  possibilities  of 
men  of  very  poor  physique. 

16885.  Is  it  held  that  corn  grinding  is  not  a  sufficient 
deterrent  ? — There  are  only  a  certain  number  of  mills, 
and  those  mills  are  always  occupied. 

16886.  That  is  merely  a  matter  of  arrangement  ? — It 
is  a  matter  of  size  to  some  extent.  They  could  not  get 
in  more  mills  than  they  have  got. 

16887.  You  mean  because  of  want  of  accommodation 
on  the  site  ? — Yes,  the  mills  take  up  a  good  deal  of  room, 
of  course,  and  then  there  is  another  difficulty,  that  the 
mill  work  is  not  adapted  for  everybody.  A  good  many 
men  probably  could  not  be  put  to  the  mill  work. 

16888.  With  regard'  to  the  men  whom  you  think 
ought  to  take  their  discharge  and  are  sufficiently  able- 
bodied  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  do  you  put  those  on 
the  mill  who  object,  and  take  them  before  the  magistrate 
if  they  refuse  to  perform  the  task  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
would  be  so,  but  very  few  refuse.  If  they  do  refuse  they 
are  taken  before  the  magistrate. 

16889.  Is  the  task  a  stipulated  one  of  so  many  hoppers 
of  corn  to  be  ground  in  the  day  ?Yes,  they  have  to  fill — 
a  certain  number  of  bowls  of  meal.  There  is  nothing 
very  hard  about  it,  but  it  is  continuous,  and  I  should 
think  unpleasant. 

16890.  Not  sufficiently  unpleasant  to  deter  these  men  ? 
— Not  to  drive  them  out. 

16891.  How  many  relieving  officers  are  there  altogether 
in  your  union  ? — Four  and  an  assistant. 

Class  of  men  16892.  With  regard  to  the  last  appointment  that  you 
appointed  as  mentioned  that  had  had  previous  experience,  was  it  ex- 
Relievmg  perience  as  a  relieving  officer  elsewhere  ? — Yes,  I  think 
he  had  worked  as  an  assistant  relieving  officer  elsewhere, 
but  I  cannot  be  quite  certain.  That  was  the  last  but  one. 
The  last  appointment  was  that  of  an  assistant  relieving 
officer. 

16893.  One  of  your  own  assistant  relieving  officers  was 
promoted  ? — Yes,  the  last  one  was  promoted  from  as- 
sistant relieving  officer  to  relieving  officer. 
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16894.  WTiat  kind  of  a  person  would  you  put  in  the 
position  of  assistant  relieving  officer  ? — I  do  not  quite 
know  how  to  answer  your  question.  I  should  attempt 
first  of  all  to  find  a  person  who  was  intelligent  enough 
to  understand  something  about  the  Poor  Law;  I  should 
require  him  to  give  evidence  of  that,  and  then  put  in  a 
person  who  seemed  generally  capable,  and  see  how  he 
worked. 

16895.  He  would  be  one,  I  take  it,  who  would  desire  to 
follow  the  practice  of  relieving  officer  as  a  profession  ? — 
Yes. 

16896.  Do  you  advertise  the  post  of  assistant  relieving 
officer  ? — Yes. 

16897.  Is  there  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  guardians 
to  bar  out  all  those  who  are  non-resident  in  the  union,  or 
put  a  limit  of  age  ? — They  put  a  limit  of  age,  but  I  have 
known  an  age  put  which  Avould  enable  a  particular  candi- 
date to  come  within  it. 

16898.  Have  you  known  guardians  fix  any  rule  to  bar 
out  all  those  who  are  non-resident  ? — I  have  never  known 
such  an  absolute  hard  and  fast  rule. 

16899.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Was  the  present  assis- 
tant relieving  officer  resident  before  he  was  appointed  ? 
■ — Yes,  the  present  one  was. 

16900.  {3Ir.  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  7  of  your  Memo- 
randum you  say,  "I  think  that  appointments  of  relieving 
officers  upon  whose  enquiries  and  reports  decisions  must  be 
taken  should  engage  the  careful  consideration  not  only  of 
boards  of  guardians,  but  also  of  the  Local  Government 
Board — upon  whose  enquiries  and  reports  decisions 
must  be  taken  "  ;  do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  reheving 
officer  should  have  more  power  than  he  has  at  the  present 
time,  and  less  discretion  should  \)e  given  to  the  guardians  ? 
— No  ;  I  did  not  intend  that  any  special  meaning  should  be 
read  into  that.  All  I  meant  was  that  the  guardians' 
decision  must  depend  on  the  reports  that  they  get.  That 
was  all. 

16901.  You  said,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  relieving 
officers,  although  they  may  fiU  up  the  application  and 
report  book  very  carefully,  may  yet  know  very  little 
about  the  case,  on  account,  of  course,  of  the  columns  of 
the  application  and  report  book.  Do  not  relieving  officers 
keep  a  special  book,  a  rough  diary,  -with  more  information 
respecting  each  case  than  they  could  possibly  put  in  the 
application  and  report  book? — They  do  not  to  my  know- 
ledge. I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  keeping  more  than 
they  are  compelled  to  keep. 

16902.  Do  not  the  guardians  provide  the  officers  with  a 
book  of  that  kind  ? — No,  not  a  special  note-book  in  which 
to  keep  accounts  of  the  cases. 

16903.  So  that  they  can  caU  for  the  note-book  at  the 
time  to  ascertain  what  is  entered  about  the  case  ? — No. 
If  you  look  at  our  books  you  will  find  in  certain  cases  the 
relieving  officer  has  made  a  great  many  enquiries  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  close  writing  filling  up  the  appUca- 
tion,  in  certain  other  cases  there  is  very  httle  indeed. 
The  essence  of  the  information  lies  in  those  notes  which 
the  relieving  officer  has  made. 

16904.  {Mrs.    Webb.)  With   regard   to   the   relieving  Examina- 
officers,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  examination  of  any  tions  for 
kind  ? — I  think  some  kind  of  examination  certainly,  with  Relieving 
respect  to  theoretical  knowledge  to  start  with.    I  think  Officers, 
there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of   technical  kncwledge 
displayed  before  an  appointment,  but  not  necessarily 

an  examination  paper  with  marks. 

16905.  "What  would  you  propose  ? — I  think  that  some 
official  should  see  the  man  before  his  final  approval  and 
question  him  as  to  his  general  fitness,  and  that  the  questions 
should  take  the  form  partly  of  technical  knowledge  and 
partly  as  to  practical  matters. 

16906.  You  mean  a  Local  Government  Board  official  ? — 
Yes. 

16907.  Would  you  advocate  at  aU  the  combination  of  The  train 
the  theoretical  knowledge  with  a  certain  amount  of  of  Refiev 
practical  work,  say,  under  an  inspector  of  the  I  oor  Law  ? —  Officers. 
Yes  ;  I  think  that  the  method  which  we  adojjt  is  not  a 

new  method  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  work  ; 
that  is,  engaging  a  man  who  should  do  the  holiday  work 
of  the  relieving  officers  and  work  under  each  in  turn. 
Our  assistant  relieving  officer  works  in  turn  under  the 
four  relieving  officers,  and  we  hope  in  that  way  he  will  get 
the  best  he  can  from  each. 
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Ivantages       16908.  Is  not  one  of  the  objects  of  an  examination  or 
examina-  test  of  that  sort  to  prevent  jobbery  ?    If  you  have  a 
)ns  for  Re-  limited  number  of  persons  who  are  qualified  for  a  post,  you 
ving  find  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  brothers  and  the  sons  and  the 

ficers.  cousins  are  not  amongst  those  people  ? — I  was  looking 
at  it  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  educating  the  man 
for  his  post,  but  it  would  tend  to  prevent  a  man  being 
put  in  who  was  unsuitable. 

16909.  As  has  been  found  so  frequently  with  sanitary 
inspectors  ? — ^I  can  quite  beUeve  it. 

16910.  .The  cousins,  brothers  and  sons  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  certificate  ? — ^That  is  so. 

16911.  There  are  two  objects,  one  is  to  be  a  mechanical 
prevention  of  jobbery,  and  the  other  educational  ? — It  was 
the  education  that  was  in  my  mind,  but  I  quite  agree  it 
would  tend  in  the  other  direction  too. 

16912.  With  regard  to  the  able-bodied,  do  you  include 
women  when  you  speak  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied  ? — Yes ;  we  have  never  given  outdoor  relief 
to  women,  except  in  view  of  the  children  in  the  case.  In 
the  case  of  a  widow  who  has  children,  in  certain  cases 
out-reUef  is  given  in  respect  of  those  children  ;  but  the 
woman  is  expected  to  earn  herself. 

t-door  re-     16913.  You  give  that  relief  to  a  woman  who  is  earning 
to  women  -nrages  ? — In  respect  of  her  children,  if  she  has  more  than 
one  to  support. 

16914.  Do  you  see  that  the  money  you  give  is  actually 
expended  on  the  children  ? — We  cannot.  I  have  always 
found  that  unless  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  woman 
has  a  very  large  family  or  has  other  help  from  relatives,  so 
that  the  out-relief  is  adequate  for  her  to  live  at  home  and 
look  after  them,  undoubtedly  the  best  plan  is  to  take 
some  of  them  into  the  school.  My  experience  is  that  we 
give  a  dole  of  out-relief  to  a  woman  with  two  or  three 
children,  and  she  has  to  go  out  to  earn,  and  very  frequently 
she  has  to  neglect  the  children  in  consequence,  or  if  she 
does  not  neglect  the  children  she  is  often  unable  to  earn 
enough  to  properly  feed  them. 

16915.  Supposing  a  woman  with  six  children,  you 
would  not  contemplate  giving  her  sufiicient  to  pay  her  to 
stop  at  home  as  a  mother  to  look  after  them  ? — You  mean 
pay  her  such  a  sum  as  would  occupy  her  the  whole  of  her 
time  ? 

16916.  Yes  ?— A  difficulty  there  would  be  that  if  you 
were  dealing  with  a  mother  with  five,  four  or  three  children, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  adopt  one  standard  for  six, 
unless  you  equally  paid  the  mother  enough  to  look  after 
three,  so  as  to  give  up  her  time  to  them.  That  would  be  a 
costly  method,  and  would  make  the  position  of  the  woman 
who  was  left  without  any  provision  at  all  probably  a  good 
deal  better  than  that  of  the  woman  for  whom  some  pro  - 
vision  is  made  and  who  is  struggling  to  get  along.  I  admit 
that  the  present  system  of  giving  4s.  6d.  a  week  to  a  woman 
with  three  children,  who  perhaps  goes  out  and  earns  7s.  or 
8s.,  is  most  unsatisfactory;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
often  a  woman  will  prefer  to  keep  her  children  with  her 
and  struggle  along  in  that  way,  although  the  children  are 
miserably  looked  after,  than  allow  them  to  go  to  a  school. 

16917.  A  woman  who'goes  out  in  that  case  has  neces- 
sarily to  engage  someone  to  look  after  the  children  ? — If 
they  are  of  a  school  age  they  go  to  school  in  the  daytime, 
and  very  frequently  they  simply  go  into  a  neighbour's 
room  or  something  of  that  kind. 

16918.  You  do  not  exercise  any  kind  of  supervision  as 
to  how  those  children  are  looked  after  ? — They  are  bound 
to  produce  a  card  showing  that  the  children  go  to  school 
regularly,  which  is  some  test. 

16919.  Apart  from  that  you  do  not  have  them  medically 
inspected  at  intervals  ? — No,  we  do  not. 

16920.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
them  medically  inspected  to  see  whether  that  treatment  is 
the  right  treatment  for  them  ? — I  am  always  convinced  it 
is  the  wrong  treatment,  but  we  are  forced  iato  it. 

16921.  If  you  could  prove  that  it  was  the  wrong  treat- 
ment ? — That  the  child  was  decreasing  in  weight  instead 

'  of  increasing  ? 

16922.  Yes,  and  that  its  teeth  were  not  looked  after, 
and  so  on.  At  present  you  have  all  sorts  of  medical 
inspection  in  the  workhouse.  Why  should  you  not  extend 
that  ? — I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  extended.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 
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1692.3.  What  if  you  had  an  adverse  report  on  the  Mr.  Francis 
condition  of  the  child  ? — The  guardians  might  be  induced  Morris. 

to  be  firm  in  the  offer  of  the  other  relief.    I  think  it  would   

be  useful.  IlJune  ]90(3, 

16924.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  com- 
pulsory medical  inspection  of  the  children  ? — Yes,  where 
the  people  are  getting  out-relief,  I  think  it  would. 

16925.  When  you  speak  of  giving  outdoor  relief  to  the  Out-relief  to 
able-bodied,  do  you  include  the  temporarily  sick  ?  You  able-bodied 
say  you  never  give  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied  ? —  on  account  c  { 
Wlien  I  say  that,  I  mean  that  are  perfectly  able-bodied.    ^    ^  ' 
Relief  may  be  given  under  the  ordinary  Local  Government 

Board  conditions  to  the  sick. 

16926.  You  would  give  relief  to  the  able-bodied  if  they 
were  temporarily  sick  ? — Yes,  then  I  should  not  call  them 
able-bodied. 

16927.  Even  if  they  were  earning  wages  ? — We  should 
not  consider  them  sick  if  they  were  earning  wages. 

16928.  A  person  might  be  sick  and  yet  earn  wages  ? — 
We  have  not  come  across  them. 

16929.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  He  may  have  illness  in  his  family  ? 
— We  should  not  give  relief  if  there  was  illness  in  the 
family,  if  he  were  earning  wages,  unless  the  illness  were  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  warrant  the  relieving  officer  in  saying 
that  he  could  not  give  an  order  for  removal  to  the  in- 
firmary. 

16930.  {Mrs.  Webh.)  If  a  man  was  eaft'ning  wages  and 
his  wife  was  ill,  would  you  give  outdoor  relief  to  that 
familj'  ? — No,  I  think  we  should  not,  if  the  illness  was  of 
so  mild  a  nature  that  it  could  be  dealt  with  outside  in  the 
home  by  a  medical  order  ;  we  should  leave  it  so ;  if  it  were 
more  serious  we  should  offer  the  infirmary. 

1G931.  Supposing  it  was  a  question  of  weakness,  would 
you  give  a  medical  order  for  medical  extras  in  the  way  of 
food  ? — We  have  not  done  so. 

16932.  With  regard  to  the  Salvation  Army,  I  notice  The  Church, 
that  in  Saint  Pancras  the  clerk  of  the  guardians  says  that  Army  as 

he  makes  use  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  Church  Army  agents  of 

to  deal  vvith  able-bodied  single  men.    I  gather  you  do 

not  ? — We  make  use  of  the  Church  Army.  ^^^^  bodied- 

16933.  How  ? — We  have  offered  the  men  to  work  at 
the  Church  Army  and  told  them  there  is  work  open  for 
them  to  do  at  the  Church  Army. 

16934.  What  sort  of  work  is  it  ? — Wood  chopping. 
The  guardians  have  prosecuted  in  the  event  of  the  men 
not  doing  the  work. 

16935.  I  gather  the  magistrate  has  discharged  the  case  ?  Prosecution 
— One  magistrate   discharged  a  case,  and  another  con-  by  Guardians 
victed  in  another  case.  of  able- 

16936.  Is  that  prosecution  of  people  who  refuse  to  work  work^ 
a  practical  test  ? — I  think  so.     The  guardians  have  pro-  " 
secuted  several  women  for  whom  they  have  foimd  work. 

If  they  have  found  work  for  them  in  service  and  the  women 
have  given  way  to  drink  and  thrown  up  their  work  and 
come  back  into  the  house,  the  guardians  have  prosecuted 
successfully,  and,  I  think,  with  good  results.  I  think 
everything  which  makes  it  clear  to  the  people  that  they 
have  no  right  to  come  and  live  there  when  they  can  work 
is  a  good  thing. 

16937.  They  have  been  imprisoned  ? — Yes. 

16938.  Do  you  consider  that  imprisonment  is  likely 
to  improve  the  character  ? — It  may  not  be  hkely  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  person  in  prison.  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  think  it  would  go  a  good  way  towards 
preventing  other  people  doing  wrong. 

16939.  I  gather  you  are  altogether  against  the  Salvation  E^fct  of  Saf- 
Army  shelters,  from  the  Poor  Law  point  of  view  ? — Yes,  g|^^i°'^  Army 
I  do  not  think  they  help  us.  ^"^^^ 

16940.  They  actually  do  you  harm  ? — I  think  so.  I 
am  not  sure  that  other  parishes  may  not  be  reheved  to 
some  extent ;  possibly  they  bring  into  our  parish  cases 
which  other  parishes  might  otherwise  have  to  reUeve. 

16941.  You  have  CathoHc  guardians  on  your  Board  ?  attitude  cf 

.  Guardians 

16942.  Do  you  find  they  are  usually  in  favour  of  out-  towards  out- 
door relief  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  are  because  they  relief. 

are  Cathohcs. 

16943.  You  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  notion  of  breaking  up  the  family  ? — No.    The  out- 
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Mr.  Francis  door  relief  with  us  is  very  much  more  a  qjuestion  of  allow- 
ances to  individual  aged  people  than  anything  else. 

16944.  The  Catholic  guardians  are  in  favour  of  out- 
door reUef  ? — Generally  I  should  say  they  were. 

16945.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ?— Their  in- 
dividual opinions,  I  think. 

16946.  If  you  get  people  with  the  same  creed  all  over 
the  country  in  favour  of  a  particular  method  of  rehef, 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  it  ? — On  that  I  cannot  oifer 
an  opinion.  I  have  never  had  any  reason  to  think  that 
in  this  particular  case  it  was  any  other  than  that  they  had 
that  opinion  as  individuals. 

16947.  Apart  from  their  creed  ? — Yes. 

16948.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  You  have  rehef  lists  printed,  and 
have  had,  for  some  time,  in  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

16949.  Has  that  been  so  since  1870  ?— They  were  in 
existence  before  I  was  a  guardian. 

16950.  Are  they  printed  every  fortnight  ? — They  are 
printed  every  week. 

16951.  To  whom  are  they  circulated  ? — They  are  sent 
to  the  guardians  and  to  any  charitable  bodies  that  wish 
to  have  them.  They  are  sent  to  several  clerg3maen  for 
the  use  of  their  relief  committees. 

16952.  Is  any  further  action  taken  upon  that — any 
attempt  to  clear  cases  ? — No,  they  are  only  used,  I  thifik, 
by  each  charitable  body.  Of  course,  they  look  through 
to  see  what  cases  they  know.  Usually  the  cases  that 
are  coming  up  for  application  are  printed,  and  then,  after 
the  committee  has  done  with  them,  the  results  are  printed. 
Before  the  case  comes  up,  very  frequently  I  get 
the  representative  of  a  certain  committee  saying  such 
and  such  a  person  is  coming  up  for  rehef. 

16953.  A  committee  of  the  guardians  ? — No,  a  church 
committee — and  he  says :  "I  know  this,  that  and  the 
other." 

16954.  It  is  not  systematic,  of  course  ? — No,  it  is  not 
systematic. 

16955.  With  regard  to  your  action  in  taking  up  cases 
on  the  Board,  do  I  understand  that  it  consists  rather  in 
this :  that  what  you  call  good  cases  are  referred  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  what  are  called  bad 
cases  are  referred  to  the  guardians  ? — Broadly  taken,  it 
might  be  so,  but  I  would  rather  put  it  that  cases  which 
are  considered  good  enough  are  taken. 

16956.  Looking  at  pauperism  rather  as  an  infectious 
disease,  that  leaves  the  more  infectious  cases  to  the  Poor 
Law  and  hands  the  less  infectious  cases  over  to  charity  ? 
—Yes. 

16957.  So  that  it  rather  tends  to  perpetuate  the  charity 
and  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  Guardians,  because  they 
cease  to  pick  out  the  best  cases  for  themselves  and  take 
an  interest  in  them  ? — I  think  it  may  tend  to  perpetuate 
charity,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  lowers  the  cases  of  the 
guardians.  It  would  not  cause  the  guardians  to  give 
rehef  to  a  case  of  a  lower  standard. 

16958.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  give  outdoor 
relief  to  cases  of  a  lower  type  ? — They  give  outdoor  relief 
to  a  lower  type  of  case  than  charity  deals  with,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  fact  that  charities  deal  with  a  high 
type  induces  them  to  give  relief  to  lower  types.  I  think, 
on  the  other  hand  the  tendency  would  be  more  to  make 
them  feel  the  desirability  of  the  higher  tjrpe  than  the 
lower. 

16959.  Thev  get  out  of  the  habit  of  helping  the  better 
cases  themselves,  and  get  into  the  habit  of  helping  the 
worst  cases,  which  reconciles  them  to  a  lower  type  of 
case  ? — I  do  not  think  they  get  into  the  habit  of  helping 
the  lower  class  as  a  consequence. 

16960.  The  action  of  your  committee  would  be  to  pick 
up  a  certain  number  of  cases  in  which  intelligence,  skill 
and  care  can  be  used  to  do  away  with  the  causes  of  distress  ? 
—Yes. 

16961.  You  would  rather  leave  the  unhelpable  cases  to 
the  board  ? — Yes. 

16962.  I  suppose  a  committee  like  yours  would  take  up 
the  cases  of  widows,  for  instance,  and  put  friendly  visitors 
to  exercise  their  skill  and  care  upon  them  ? — Widows  that 
are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  ? 
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16963.  Widows  with  children,  who  had  applied  for  the 
first  time  to  the  board  ? — In  the  case  where  a  M'idow  was 
relieved  of  some  of  her  children,  certainly. 

16964.  Are  they  connected  with  any  maternity  associa- 
tion ? — There  is  a  ladies'  committee  which  sits  in  the 
house,  which  deals  with  all  cases  of  single  women. 

16965.  Is  that  connected  with  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — Tbat  was  founded  by  Miss  McKee,  who  was  a 
member  of  our  C.O.S.  committee,  and  also  of  the  board 
of  guardians. 

16966.  A  large  number  of  pension  cases  you  would  find 
better  dealt  with  by  a  friendly  visitor  every  week,  raising 
money  from  old  employers  and  others  who  could  not  be 
approached  by  the  guardians  ? — -You  mean  certain  case 
would  never  go  to  the  guardians  ? 

16967.  Certain  cases  whose  resources  would  never  be 
tapped  by  the  guardians  ;  people  who  were  not  legally 
liable,  and  employers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  case  ? — 
Certainly. 

16968.  So  the  office  of  the  Charity  Organisation,  or  your 
committee,  is  to  go  before  the  work  of  the  guardians  and 
prevent  a  considerable  amount  of  pauperism  ? — Yes. 

16969.  Suppose  the  relief  lists  were  made  the  basis  of 
an  attempt  to  federate  charities  in  your  district,  which,  J 
suppose,  deal  with  very  different  classes  of  cases,  they 
might  pick  off  a  very  much  larger  number  of  cases  if  they 
had  a  large  body  of  visitors,  well  trained,  if  the  charities 
themselves  were  sufficiently  organised  ? — Possibly ;  it 
would  want  experience  to  tell.  The  bodies  in  our  district 
would  be  mostly  the  churches. 

16970.  Do  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  friendly 
societies  ? — Not  from  the  point  of  view  of  taking  cases 
off  the  rates. 

16971.  But  getting  men  to  join  the  clubs  ? — -Yes. 

16972.  And,  therefore,  not  to  come  to  the  guardians  ? — 
Yes. 

16973.  In  your  district  would  not  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  be  considered  a  sufficiently  representative 
body  to  act  in  that  way  as  a  preventive  board  ? — I 
should  think  not.  It  is  only  representative  of  itself,  I 
think. 

16974.  Have  you  thought  over  whether  it  would  be  Failure  of  ^ 
possible  to  get  any  representative  body  in  a  union  which  attempt  in 
would  go  before  and  prevent  pauperism  in  that  way,  bj'  Maryleboni 
promoting  self-reliance,  and  by  promoting  organisation  g^g^g^j 
and  preparing  relief  lists  ? — Yes,  we  did  make  an  attempt ;  jjjgtjggg  j,, 
we  made  an  attempt  in  one  district  in  Marylebone,  but  ciiarity 
we  found  that  in  a  parish  like  ours  it  is  an  enormously 
big  thing  to  deal  with  every  application  for  relief.  A 
smaller  parish  probably  would  find  it  more  easy.  We 
tried  with  one  division  of  the  parish  to  get  everybody 
dealing  with  a  case  of  need  to  report,  and  get  every  case 
considered  in  that  way,  and  we  failed. 

16975.  Had  you  any  representative  board  on  which  they 
all  met  ? — We  tried  to  form  a  representative  board. 

16976.  You  think  representation  is  the  principle 
upon  which  one  would  rely  in  forming  such  a  preventive 
body  ? — Certainly. 

16977.  Representative,  that  is,  of  the  various  agencies  ? 
• — Certainly. 

16978.  You  tried  that  in  a  small  district  of  Marylebone 
and  did  not  succeed  ?• — It  did  not  succeed. 

16979.  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  was  it  did  not  succeea  or 
why  ? — I  think  a  good  many  of  those  who  were  concerned 
did  not  very  much  care  to  write  down  the  names  of 
every  one  they  dealt  with.  There  was  a  certain  feeling 
that  their  charity  was  a  secret  thing,  and  we  found  it  very 
difficult  to  overcome  that.  In  fact  we  did  not  overcome 
it  entirely. 

16980.  They  were  not  adequate  enough  in  co-opera- 
tion ?— No. 

16981.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  May  I  follow  up  my  questions 
with  regard  to  the  change  in  the  medical  relief.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it,  but  in  1873  the  number 
of  your  medical  orders  was  9,377.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  may  take  that  from  me  ? — Yes. 

16982.  In  1874  they  were  8,018,  and  of  your 
medical  officers  who  were  in  office  in  1901,  four  were  in 
office  in  1874  ? — The  district  in  the  parish  that  requires 
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the  medical  officer  most  is  the  Lisson  Grove  district,  and 
the  medical  officer  there  was  not  there  in  1873.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  parish  the  district  has  altered  a  good 
deal.  Dr.  Rayner  is  an  old  medioal  officer,  and  so  is  Dr. 
Spurgeon  ;  but  Dr.  Byrne  is  not.  He  might  have  been 
there  in  1901  ;  I  dare  say  he  was. 

16983.  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  those  who  were  there 
in  1874  ;  they  were  Kerr,  Rayner,  Thomas  and  Spurgeon  ? 
—Yes. 

16984.  In  1880  Gibson  was  appointed  in  place  of  Bell ; 
there  is  no  other  change  until  1899,  when  Byrne  takes 
the  place  of  Kerr  ? — Yes,  but  of  those  Dr.  Spurgeon 
and  Dr.  Thomas  do  comparatively  little  medical  work. 
As  to  Dr.  Rayner,  his  medical  work  is  very  largely  in 
the  workhouse.  He  does  not  do  so  very  much  outside. 
Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Byrne  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
medical  work  ;  they  are  comparatively  new. 

16985.  I  have  the  actual  number  of  orders,  but  I  think 
you  may  take  it  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the 
personnel  ? — I  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that 
possibly  more  of  the  poor  may  have  gone  to  the  charitable 
institutions  of  which  there  are  many.  The  Western 
General  District  Dispensary,  for  instance,  deals  with  a 
very  large  number  of  the  poor. 

16986.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  us  why  they  should 
go  more  now,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  than 
they  did  formerly  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

16987.  {Mr.  Russdl  Wakefield.)  With  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  relieving  officers,  is  it  invariably  the  case 
that  you  appoint  the  assistant  a  permanent  relieving 
officer  ? — We  do  not  necessarily  appoint  him  a  perma- 
nent relieving  officer,  but  of  course  there  would  have  to 
be  a  strong  case  against  him  for  him  to  be  thrown  out. 

16988.  You  would  have  of  course  to  get  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  appointment 
of  assistant  relieving  officer,  just  as  much  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  permanent  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

16989.  And  you  would  consider  that  the  case  of  any 
objection  might  be  taken  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  ?— Yes. 

16990.  Do  they  inquire  very  closely  ? — As  far  as  I  can 
see,  they  do  not  inquire  very  closely.  There  is  a  certain 
form  which  has  to  be  filled  up,  but  I  should  like  to  see 
a  very  much  closer  inquiry  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  before  a  man  is  appointed. 

16991.  It  is  possible,  is  it,  that  there  may  be  a  certain 
amount  of  desire  on  the  part  of  guardians  to  appoint 
somebody  living  in  the  locality,  who,  perhaps,  has  not  been 
very  successful  in  his  own  occupation  ? — Yes,  certainly 
I  think  it  is  quite  possible  for  guardians  to  appoint  some- 
body they  know,  in  part  because  they  know  him. 

16992.  With  regard  to  the  kind  of  board  for  the  whole 
of  London,  which  has  been  suggested  just  now,  it  was 
put  to  you  I  think  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
anything  like  local  interest  under  those  circumstances. 
Under  the  plan  of  the  London  School  Board,  there  was  a 
central  authority,  there  were  divisional  members  in  all 
the  different  localities,  and  there  was  a  large  body  of 
managers  up  and  down  London.  Could  not  something 
like  that  be  done  for  London  Poor  Law  administration, 
the  principles  being  laid  down  from  the  centre,  and  the 
local  interest  being  kept  up  by  means  of  local  members 
and  local  managers  ? — I  think  so,  provided  the  matter 
was  not  over-centralised.  My  experience  as  a  School 
Board  manager  was  had  some  years  ago,  but  the  feeling 
I  then  had  was  that  the  managers  had  so  little  power 
that  they  did  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  work  which 
they  would  have  felt  if  they  had  had  some  definite  chance 
of  dealing  with  individual  children,  and  so  on.  They 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  very  much  power.  I  think 
if  local  boards  are  to  take  an  interest  in  cases,  they  must 
have  a  certain  amoimt  of  power  to  deal  with  them. 

16993.  Those  managers  used  to  ask  for  more  power 
irom  the  school  board,  did  they  not  ? — Yes ;  but  there 
was  a  great  tendency  to  centralise,  I  think. 

16994.  To  decrease  rather  than  to  increase  the  power  ? 
—Yes. 

16995.  Supposing  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
power  given,  that  would  be  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
and  would  secure  local  interest  in  local  cases,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes,  if  you  had  local  committees  for  special 
purposes. 
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16996.  There  is  something  to  be  said,  is  there  not, 
for  a  general  principle  being  laid  down  for  the  whole  of 
the  Metropolis  ? — I  take  it  that  that  is  inevitable.  The 
present  differences  must  be  adjusted  somehow. 

16997.  They  are  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  the  present 
difficulty,  are  they  not  ? — I  should  think  so. 

16998.  With  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  children 
towards  their  parents,  you  have  many  applications  to 
make  to  children  to  contribute  aid  to  their  parents,  both 
as  a  guardian  and  in  your  position  as  a  Charity  Organisa- 
tion worker,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

16999.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  great  lessening  of 
the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  children  at  the 
present  time  ? — I  think  there  is  a  lessening.  I  find 
generally  that  daughters  are  more  ready  than  sons,  but 
at  all  times  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  in  the  Poor  Law 
to  compel  aid  from  children  in  certain  cases. 

17000.  You  mean  that  an  unmarried  girl  is  more  ready 
to  assist  than  a  married  son  ;  is  that  not  rather  it  ? — 
Yes  ;  according  to  her  means  I  have  very  often  found 
that  she  is  more  ready  than  an  unmarried  son. 

17001.  Now  with  reference  to  the  shelters  in  Maryle-  Class  of  per 
bone  ;  there  is  an  unusual  number  of  shelters  of  various  resort- 
kinds  there,  I  believe  ?— Yes.  r 

ters  in 

17002.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  as  a  rule  a  person  Marylebone. 
who  goes  to  those  shelters  is  a  person  who  is  not  seeking 

work,  but  has  got  beyond  that,  and  wants  a  place  where 
he  can  get  in  easily  and  cheaply  ? — I  should  think  gener- 
ally it  would  be  fair  to  say  that.  Certainly  they  are  not 
persons  who  are  seeking  regular,  steady  work. 

17003.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  a  good  many  of  those 
who  come  to  our  Marylebone  shelters  spend  a  good 
deal  of  the  day  in  Hyde  Park,  sitting  on  the  seats  and 
doing  nothing  in  particular  ? — I  should  think  it  is  probable, 
but  I  cannot  say. 

17004.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  shelter  in  a  part  like  Disadvan- 
the  West  End  is  rather  likely  to  be  attractive  from  this  „ 
point  of  view,  that  a  man  can  get  a  certain  amount  of  fsueJteib. 
money  in  the  district,  either  by  doing  very  casual  jobs 

or  from  the  charity  of  the  people  he  meets  in  the  streets  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

17005.  That  again  would  lead  to  his  going  to  thos3 
shelters  ? — Certainly. 

17006.  Can  you  say  anything  to  recommend  those 
shelters  as  an  institution  ? — No.  I  think  anything 
that  attracts  in  large  numbers  the  casual  class  is  not  a 
good  thing.  If  they  could  be  dealt  with  when  they 
are  attracted  to  a  shelter,  that  is,  if  there  were  any  power 
to  get  at  them  and  to  compel  them  to  be  trained,  I 
think  in  that  way  one  might  rightly  gather  them  together 
and  deal  with  them  ;  but  a  continuing  shelter,  where 
people  can  go  on  living,  I  think  is  a  bad  thing. 

17007.  Something  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  a  receiving 
home,  at  which  a  certain  amount  of  training  can  be  given 
to  those  people,  or  at  which  there  is  a  certain  insistence 
upon  work,  or  something  or  that  kind,  is  wanted  ?■ — • 
Yes.  Of  course  there  is  no  power  of  insistence  now  ; 
the  only  power  could  come  from  a  future  body.  I  feel 
that  when  they  drift  from  the  shelters  into  our  work- 
houses is  the  time  when  with  powers  they  might  be  got 
hold  of. 

17008.  A  great  many  of  them  are  in  very  poor 
physique,  are  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  probably  it  is  a 
physique  that  would  be  very  much  improved  by  regular 
work,  regular  food  and  good  air. 

17009.  With  regard  to  those  you  emigrated  direct  from  The  emigra- 
the  workhouse,  I  am  rather  surprised  that  you  have  no  tion  of 
information  about  them  at   all ;    have  the  guardians  paupers  from 
received  no  information  about  them  ?— No.    They  have  ^jj^g^lfwhe 
asked  for  that  information  several  times,   but  have     ^  ^ 

,  airencv  of  the 

received  none.  Salvation 

17010.  Were  the  emigrants  confided  to  agencies  in  Army. 
Canada  to  deal  with  them  ? — They  were  dealt  -svith  by 

the  Salvation  Army.  This  year  there  was  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  a  large  number  by  the  Salvation  Army  and 
to  emigrate  them  in  the  same  way.  On  going  into  the 
matter,  it  was  found  that  several  of  them  were  notorious 
drinkers,  and  after  these  were  excluded  there  was  still  an 
attempt  to  emigrate  a  certain  number  of  them  straight 
from  the  workhouse,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  was 
stopped. 
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Desuetude  of 


co-operation 
of  Guardians. 


17011.  Was  that  through  a  desire  to  emigrate  them, 
or  was  it  a  desire  to  get  them  off — away  out  of  sight  and 
mind  ? — think  it  was  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  them. 

17012.  Not  because  of  their  suitability  for  emigration  ? 
—No. 

17013.  Because  of  their  suitability  for  getting  away 


The  supply  ot 
suitable 
Guardians 
under  the 
elective 


from  Marylebone  ? — Yes. 

17014.  Have  you  ever  in  Marylebone  made  use  of  your 
powers  with  regard  to  co-opting  members  ? — No. 

17015.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  you  should  ? — 
There  was  a  suggestion  made  at  one  time  to  co-opt  a 
gentleman  as  either  chairman  or  vice-chairman,  but  it 
was  negatived,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  other  sugges- 
tion since. 

17016.  Is  it  easy  to  obtain  candidates  for  election  on 
the  board  of  guardians  ?— I  think  it  is  not  very  difi&cult 
to  get  candidates,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  selected  candidates  to  come 
forward.  One  can  only  speak  personally ;  I  have  tried 
±0  induce  certain  people  to  stand  and  have  failed. 

17017.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  refusing  ?■ — I  do 
not  think  they  cared  for  an  election. 

17018.  Was  the  reason  general  contentment  with  the 
board  as  it  existed  ? — ^They  did  not  appear  to  know  very 
much  about  things  as  they  existed. 

17019.  Therefore  it  becomes  a  little  difficult  to  get 
people  on  boards  of  guardians  who  are  skilled  in  Poor 
Law  matters  ? — I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  them 
on  through  an  election. 

2f^d  for  ac-  17020.  You  have  laid  stress  more  than  once  upon  the 
Und*b"^  necessity  that  you  are  under  in  Marylebone  to  have  a 
mTardiMis  so  means  of  people  going  on  the  land.    It  is  extremely 

as  to  set  able-  difficult  to  imagine  any  test  that  could  be  apphed  in 


badisd  to 
work. 


Marylebone  itself,  or  in  a  place  so  crowded  as  that, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes.  The  only  test  which  we  now  have 
the  power  to  apply  in  the  event  of  application 
being  made  for  outdoor  relief  by  the  heads  of  families, 
is  the  Modified  Workhouse  Test  with  an  offer  to 
admit  a  man  and  reheve  the  family  outside. 
That  test  we  have  never  used,  because  we  have  never 
attempted  to  give  out-relief  in  those  cases.    Tlie  only_ 


of  policy  which  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes,  there  has 
been  a  httle  less,  but  it  has  been  growing  of  late.  At 
first  there  was  a  good  deal  less,  but  in  the  year  1897 
there  was  hardly  a  new  appUcant  for  outdoor  reUef  who 
was  not  first  referred  to  charity.  During  the  whole  of 
that  period,  it  was  quite  the  custom  to  see  first  of  all, 
whether  any  applicant  for  outdoor  relief  could  not  be 
dealt  with  by  charity,  with  the  consequence  that  new 
outdoor  rehef  cases  dealt  with  by  the  guardians  were 
quite  rare  ;  practically  we  were  on  the  road  to  extinguish- 
ing the  appUcations  for  outdoor  relief  in  Marylebone. 

17025.  But  there  is  some  increase  now  of  that  attempt, 
you  say  ? — Yes.  For  the  first  few  years  there  was  not 
very  much  co-operation,  but  latterly  there  has  been 
a  very  fair  amount  of  co-operation.  Certainly  the  co- 
operation has  been  fairly  steady  now  for  some  five  or  six 
years,  I  should  think. 

17026.  So  that  the  new  policy  has  been  mitigated  to 
some  extent  by  the  experience  gained  ? — I  think  so, 
certainly. 

17027.  Which  is  very  satisfactory  ? — I  think  so. 

17028.  I  can  well  understand  the  disappointment  of 
those  who,  like  yourself,  had  seen  this  wonderful  change 
up  to  1897,  upon  having  the  course  reversed,  especially 
when  you  tell  us  that  it  was  going  steadily  towards  the 
absolute  doing  away  with  out-relief  ;  but  looked  at  apart 
from  that  disappointment,  the  results  of  the  next  nearly 
ten  years  are  not  altogether  unsatisfactory,  are  they  ? — 
Of  course  they  might  have  been  considerably  worse. 
The  fact  that  the  out-relief  has  been  limited  practically 
to  the  aged  and  to  widows  with  children,  and  that  it  is 
not  given  to  widows  with  children  until  the  advisablity 
of  the  schools  has  been  definitely  urged,  has,  of  course, 
prevented  any  enormous  increase  of  out-relief. 

17029.  So  there  has  been  rather  a  definite  change  of 
purpose  and  policy,  and  it  is  not  a  question  of  carelessness 
in  the  administration  of  a  policy  ? — What  I  feel  about 
that  is  that  when  an  application  for  out-relief  comes  up 
the  question  of  the  carefulness  of  the  administration 
would  depend  on  the  inquiries  that  were  made  before 
the  out-relief  was  granted.  If  fewer  inquiries  are  made, 
and  people  are  satisfied  with  less  information,  and  arc 
less  careful  in  selecting,  for  instance,  people  of  good 


Need  for 
stringent 
enquiry 
means  of 
applicants 
for  relief. 

Instances 


other  test  which  T,^e  have  been  able  to  make  is  that  "~Tepute,  then  I  think  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  relief  to 


Question  "of 
administra- 
tion of  out- 
srelief  by  a 
Stipendiary. 


of  admission  to  the  workhouse ;  and  while  that 
is  effective  in  keeping  a  certain  number  of  people  out,  I 
think,  having  got  a  man  into  the  workhouse,  we  have 
no  sufficient  test  in  order  to  prevent  him  stopping  there. 
That  is  why  I  suggested  that  the  power  of  acquiring  land, 
and  the  power  of  detaining  and  placing  upon  it 
and  compelUng  to  some  steady  regular  work  would,  I 
think,  not  only  relieve  our  workhouses,  but  give 
a  fair  chance  of  reinstating  some  of  the  men. 

17021.  But  for  Marylebone  alone  it  would  be  rather  an 
unnecessary  thing  to  have  land,  and  you  would  prefer, 
I  assume,  some  kind  of  combination  between  unions  t- — ■ 
Yes  ;  I  take  it  would  have  to  be  done  in  combination, 
certainly. 

17022.  In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  judicial 
administrator  of  outdoor  relief  it  seems  to  me  that  would 
run  quite  contrary  to  your  ideas  about  individual 
interest  and  individual  inquiry  and  individual  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  question.  Would  it  not  ?  You  would 
have  simply  the  cold  judicial  administrator  then  ? — ^I 
take  it  that  if  such  an  administrator  were  appointed, 
he  would  act  in  co-operation  with  other  bodies  outside, 
and  would  give  the  opportunity  for  that  individual  A\ork 
which  could  only  be  done  outside.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  a  judicial  administrator  to  do  the  sort  of 
work  which  is  being  done  by  charity  outside  ;  but  I  do 
not  quite  see  why  he  should  not  be  equally  in  touch 
with  such  workers  outside  as  is  the  present  official  loard. 

17023.  He  could  have  evidence  before  him  from  the 
people  who  had  been  to  visit  the  house  and  so  forth, 
distinct  from  the  evidence  of  the  relieving  officer  and 
distinct  from  the  evidence  of  the  guardians'  own  official  ? 
—Yes  ;  but  I  was  rather  thinking  of  the  fact  that  I  do 
not  see  why  he  could  not  refer  to  a  charity  outside  those 
cases  which  could  properly  be  dealt  with  by  charity. 

•of'^po^licy^^of  17024.  {Mr.  Booth. )  With  regard  to  the  combination  with 
Guardians  in  charitable  institutions  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
Marylebone  pauperism  about  which  you  have  been  asked  questions, 
in  1897.         has  there  been  less  of  this  combination  since  the  change 


creep  up  higher,  through  what  might  be  called,  1  think, 
not  careful  administration. 

17030.  Is  that  the  case,  or  is  it  rather  that,  given  the 
same  information,  a  different  decision  would  be  made  ?  — 
It  is  partly  both,  I  think.  There  is  not  the  same  care  that 
there  was  to  ascertain  the  previous  history  of  an  applicant, 
I  think,  and  the  previous  history  being  given,  there  is 
not  quite  the  same  attitude  towards  it. 

17031.  So  that  you  feel  that  it  leaves  room  for  a  sort 
of  indefinite  increase  ?■ — Certainly.  The  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  the  sources  of  income  is  enormous,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible,  I  think,  to  be  sure  that  one  has  all 
the  sources.  To  give  an  instance :  Some  little  time 
ago  there  was  a  book  published  giving  the  statistics 
blind  charities  ;  we  had  at  the  time  in  the  receipt  of 
out-relief  certain  poor  people  who  were  blind ;  we  got 
the  book,  and  I  think  it  enabled  us  to  reject  the  whole  of 
our  blind  paupers.  That  vsas  rather  curious.  Of  course 
I  have  longed  for  that  book  to  be  published  again,  but 
it  was  an  expensive  book  to  publish,  and  no  doubt  we 
must  wait  some  years  for  the  next.  We  had  been 
long  under  the  impression  that  these  people  to  whom  we 
had  been  giving  our  out-relief  were  thoroughly  respect- 
able people  whom  we  could  trust.  That  is  the  sad  side 
of  it.  It  does  not  stand  alone.  I  remember  an  extremely 
respectable-looking  man  coming  up  and  telling  us  that 
he  needed  relief  because  he  was  now  of  a  certain  age  and 
his  earnings  were  very  small ;  but  the  relieving  officer 
made  inquiries  of  his  employer,  and  found  the  man  was 
a  most  respectable  man,  but  that  he  had  absolutely 
mis-stated  his  earnings,  and  that  he  did  not  need  out- 
relief  at  all.  I  can  remember  the  extremely  painful 
impression  that  one  had  when  one  faced  the  man  with 
the  facts.  He  admitted  them  at  once,  and  said  that  he 
was  ashamed  that  he  had  tried  to  get  this  relief.  That 
is  an  instance  which  has  remained  in  my  mind  as  a  very 
strong  instance  of  the  temptation  to  the  poor,  and  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  their  true  position 

17032.  The  increase  has  been  mostly  among  the  old, 
I  thmk  ?— Yes. 
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17033.  Except  the  widows'  cases  ?— It  has  beea 
almost  entirely  amongst  the  old. 

17034.  With  regard  to  the  widows'  cases,  as  to  the 
relief  given,  it  is  given  because  they  have  more  children 
than  they  can  support  as  well  as  themselves  ;  that  is  the 
idea,  is  it  not  ?— Yes.  The  theory  with  the  board  before 
1897  used  to  be  that  a  widow  could  support  two  children  ; 
with  the  new  board,  I  think,  the  idea  prevailed  tha  a 
widow  could  only  support  one  child.  I  think  probably 
the  new  board  was  right,  and  I  think  the  old  board 
probably  expected  too  much  of  a  woman  who  earns 
casual  wages  as  so  many  of  them  do.  Acting  on  the 
lines  that  a  woman  can  support  one  child,  relief  is  given 
to  the  others. 

17035.  You  do  not  regard  that  as  relief  in  aid  of  wages, 
do  you  ? — No,  because  if  the  woman  is  a  skilled  worker 
and  can  earn  enough  to  support  the  children  we  should  not 
give  the  relief.  It  is  always  where  the  woman  is  an  un- 
skilled worker  that  we  give  it. 

17036.  You  do  not  think  it  has  the  effect  of  depressing 
the  wages  she  might  get,  then  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  that  effect.  I  think  there  would  be  room  for  anything 
that  an  unskilled  worker  can  earn. 

17037.  In  fact,  you  do  not  think  it  would  have  that 
effect,  any  more  than  if  you  paid  another  woman  to  take 
care  of  the  children  ? — No.  The  allowance  after  all  is 
only  Is.  6d.  per  week  per  child,  which,  except  as  an 
addition  to  the  mother's  income,  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  support  the  children  on. 

17038.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Have  you  never  found  that 
women  are  rather  inclined  to  keep  on  the  low  paid  work 
for  the  sake  of  the  reUef  ;  I  mean,  that  where  relief  is 
refused,  they  get  better  paid  work  ?— I  have  not  found 
that.  In  nearly  all  our  cases,  as  I  say,  the  income  plus 
the  relief  is  so  small  that  the  inducement  to  the  woman  to 
earn  more  if  she  possibly  can,  would  be,  I  should  think, 
great  enough  to  do  away  v.dth  the  likelihood  of  what  you 
say. 

17039.  Would  not  the  rehef  be  stopped  if  she  earned 
more  ? — It  would  depend  on  how  much  more ;  but  being 
an  unskilled  worker,  I  think  any  money  that  she  could  earn 
would  probably  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  guardians 
in  withholding  the  relief.  The  difficulty,  I  think,  is 
always  the  converse.  We  have  women  coming  up  and 
gettmg  a  little  bit  of  relief,  and  their  earnings  are  so 
small  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  properly 
keep  themselves  and  their  children. 

17040.  {Mr.  Booth.)  If,  in  effect,  the  relief  is  given  to 
the  mother  because  she  has  the  children  to  keep,  ought  it 
not  to  be  accompanied  by  some  inspection  to  see  that 
the  children  are  properly  looked  after,  just  as  much  as  it 
would  be  if  they  were  boarded  out  with  another  woman  ? 
— The  relief  is  put  on  for  short  periods,  and  the  case 
comes  up  again  for  consideration  by  the  board  on  the 
relieving  officer's  report.  I  may  say  that  in  every  case 
we  do  exhaust  every  effort.  The  committee,  as  a  whole, 
is  quite  clear  that  the  best  plan  is  for  the  children  to  come 
to  the  schools,  and  for  the  mother  to  visit  them  at  intervals, 
and  take  them  out  as  soon  as  they  get  old  enough  to  join 
her.  We  use  every  effort  to  persuade  the  parent  to  do 
this,  and  it  is  when  we  tail  in  that,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  adopt  the  out-relief  system. 

17041.  Has  the  change  in  policy  in  1898  had,  in  your 
view,  any  material  effect  on  the  numbers  relieved  in- 
doors ? — I  can  only  quote  the  figures. 

17042.  I  see  the  figures,  and  what  occurs  to  one  on  them 
is  that  they  decrease  when  times  are  good  and  increase 
when  times  are  bad  ;  that  stands  out  on  the  face  of  them, 
and  therefore  I  ask  the  question  whether,  seeing  it  from 
the  inside  as  you  do,  that  impression  is  not  borne  out  ? 
The  figures  actually  decreased  till  1900,  and  then  they 
began  slowly  to  increase  again,  but  it  was  not  until  1903 
that  they  reached  the  level  of  1897.  It  appears  as  if  in 
those  years,  1902,  1903,  1904  and  1905,  the  people  had 
drifted  downward,  owing  to  industrial  conditions  ? — 
That  appears  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  do  show 
a  gradual  decrease  in  total  pauperism  spread  over  a  great 
many  years,  with  a  gradual  decrease  of  outdoor  relief. 

17043.  Quite  so,  but  I  am  treating  the  numbers  in  the 
workhouse — the  indoor  rehef.    Those  numbers  do  not, 


on  the  face  of  them,  indicate  that  the  change  of  policy  Blr.  Francig 
has  had  a  material  effect ;  that  is  to  say,  there  seems  to  be  Morris. 
enough  explanation  of  them  in  other  causes,  and  that  is  ^  ^  j^^TqOO 

why  I  asked  you  the  question  whether  you  think  so  ? —   

It  is  quite  possible.  The  only  thing  one  can  say  about  it 
is  that  when  the  outdoor  relief  is  given,  there  is  a  great 
tendency  generally  to  adopt  what  is  called  the  humane 
policy,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  things  easy.  I  think  that 
it  is  rather  the  general  attitude  of  the  board  which  creates 
the  greater  increases  inside. 

17044.  But  there  is  no  material  increase  in  the  in- 
firmary, for  instance.  We  have  had  before  us  many 
eases  in  which  the  improved  conditions  of  the  infirmary 
have  been  responded  to,  as  might  be  supposed,  by  the 
inclusion  of  a  class  which  have  not  hitherto  gone  there  ; 
but  the  figures  for  your  infirmary  are  certainly  very 
uniform  ? — Yes,  they  are.  I  should  say  that  the  treat- 
ment in  our  infirmary  has  not  altered  since  our  present 
medical  officer  has  been  there. 

17045.  But  you  think  the  treatment  in  the  workhouse 
has  altered  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  tendency  may  have  been  to 
make  things  easier. 

17046.  And  that  may  partly  have  accounted  for  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  reheved  ? — I  think  it  may  be  so 

17047.  Then  you  also  mention  the  fact  of  the  Salvation 
Army  shelters  having  had  (and  I  have  no  doubt  they 
have  had)  a  very  injurious  effect ;  now  they  have  been 
enlarged  and  increased,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying, 
during  these  years  when  there  has  besn  an  increase  in  the 
indoor  pauperism  ? — Within  the  last  five  years  I  believe 
they  have  been  increased,  and  I  think  they  are  in  process 
of  enlargement  now. 

17048.  I  am  not  positive  on  that  point  ? — I  think  they 
are  going  to  be  increased. 

17049.  There  seem  to  be  many  reasons  to  explain  the 
increase  in  numbers  reli3ved,  but  still  if  you  think  the 
workhouse  has  been  attractive,  that  is  what  I  want  to 
get  at  ? — I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the 
increase  of  in-pauperism  alongside  of  the  increase  of  out- 
door pauperism.  I  have  never  been  able  quite  to  under- 
stand why  that  is  so,  but  these  figures  seem  to  me  on 
the  whole  to  bear  out  that  contention. 

17050.  {Chairman.)    I  think  you  have  admitted  that  Inadequacy 
the  labour  tsst  conditions  imposed  on  the  able-bodied  of  labour 
are  less  stringent  in  the  workhouse  than  they  have  been  ?  t^st  at 

— I  do  not  know  that — the  grinding  mills,  for  instance,  Marylebone 
are  a  somewhat  recent  creation  ;    but  I  say  the  fact  ^'Orklions<i. 
remains  that  they  are  absolutely  inadequate,  and  I 
think  they  have  been  inadequate  for  a  very  long  time. 

17051.  In  connection  with  the  charity  organisation  Financial 
you  stated  that  where  there  was  a  special  case,  if  you  had  adequacy  of 
not  fimds,  you  made  a  special  call ;  in  your  experience.  Charity 
have  you  ever  had  any  case  which,  after  investigation,  Orgamsation 
seemed  worthy  of  support,  but  you  have  been  unable 
to  meet  it,  as  you  wished,  for  lack  of  funds  ? — No.    I  do 
not  think  in  Marylebone  we  ever  have  been  in  that  posi-  ^q^jj 
tion.    I  think  possibly  in  the  year  1897  we  might  have 
been  pushed  into  that  position,  but  we  had  at  that  time, 

as  representing  us  on  the  board  of  guardians,  a  gentle- 
man who  gave  very  freely,  and  he  used  to  bring  the 
cases  from  the  guardians  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  and  he  himself  very  largely  financed  them.  So 
that  although  at  that  time,  when  we  were  trying  really  to 
almost  do  away  with  out-relief  in  Marylebone,  we  had  a 
great  pressure  at  the  Charity  Organisation  Society's 
office.  We  weathered  it.  Smce  then  we  have,  I  think, 
never  had  a  really  good  case  for  assistance  whict  we 
felt  should  be  dealt  with  by  charit_y,  and  yet  been 
obliged  to  refuse  it. 

17052.  You  stated  in  reply  to  my  question  that  in 
Marylebone  you  thought  not ;  elsewhere  have  you  had 
the  experience  ? — Marylebone  is  in  one  of  the  richer 
parts  of  London,  and  I  could  not  say  that  in  every  dis- 
trict of  London  a  committee  would  be  equally  happily 
placed  financially. 

17053.  But  you  have  not  any  personal  knowledge  that  Nature  of  the 
they  have  been  unable  to  deal  with  such  cases  ? — No,  I  Charity 
have  not  any  such  personal  knowledge.  Organisation 

Society's 

17054.  {3Ir.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  outdoor  relief  enquiry  into 
and  charity  organisation  work,  the  investigation  we  make  cases. 
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is  more  detailed,  is  it  not,  than  the  investigation  of 
boards  of  guardians  ? — -Yes. 

17055.  You  have  brought  some  cases  with  you,  I 
think  ?— Yes  ;  before  you  came  I  mentioned  just  shortly 
what  these  cases  were  and  how  we  dealt  with  them. 

17056.  Have  the  papers  been  circulated  ? — -No,  I 
merely  mentioned  them  in  detail,  but  I  can  hand  the 
papers  in. 

17057.  In  the  method  of  outdoor  relief,  there  is  a 
desire  to  get  sufficient  facts  to  support  a  decision 
whether  there  should  be  an  allowance  or  not,  or  whether 
schools  should  be  offered  or  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

17058.  In  the  method  of  charity  organisation,  there  is 
a  desire  to  get  the  facts  which  would  be  of  service  in  the 
settlement  of  the  case  for  its  permanent  benefit  ? — ^Yes. 

17059.  The  consequence  is  that  the  one  inquiry  is  very 
much  more  elaborate  than  the  other  ? — Yes. 

17060.  Further,  the  one  inquiry  has  a  project  before 
it,  and  the  other  has  this  simple  question  of  the 
administration  of  the  allowance  ? — Yes. 

17061.  Is  it  possible,  do  you  think,  to  substitute  for 
the  outdoor  relief  system  a  system  of  charity  organisa- 
tion in  that  sense,  that  is  to  say,  that  each  case  should 
be  taken  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  project  or  plan 
that  may  be  best  in  the  particular  case  ? — The  only  plan 
possible  in  an  outdoor  relief  case,  as  it  is  administered  in 
Marylebone,  would  be  a  pension.  The  difference  between 
the  charity  organisation  method  and  the  method  adopted 
by  the  guardians,  I  take  it,  is  that  the  information 
supplied  by  the  relieving  officer  is  such  as  he  can  gather 
in  the  parish,  very  often  more  or  less  completely,  whereas 
the  charity  organisation  inquiry  covers  a  much  wider 
field.  Unless  some  system  could  be  evolved  by  which 
the  relieving  officer's  inquiries  could  be  enabled  to  be 
far  more  wide -reaching,  I  do  not  see  how  any  better  plan 
could  be  adopted. 

17062.  Could  we  not  possibly  arrange  that  ?  Sup- 
pose there  was  a  system  of  relief  committees — we  might 
even  call  them  outdoor  relief  committees — for  which 
inquiries  were  made  on  the  larger  lines  that  charity 
organisation  suggests,  we  should  very  likely,  should  we 
not,  get  decisions  upon  cases  quite  different  from  the 
present  decisions  of  boards  of  guardians  ? — Certainly. 

17063.  The  consequence  would  be  that  we  should, 
as  it  were,  open  a  new  line  of  thought  for  charitable  work 
which  might  very  much  ease  the  pressure  upon  boards 
of  guardians  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  you  there. 

17064.  We  might  open  out  a  new  line  of  charitable 
work;  that  is  to  say,  with  this  la^er  knowledge  there 
would  be  various  ways  of  treating  a  case  ? — ^By  the  poor 
law,  do  you  mean  ? 

17065.  No,  in  the  first  instance  by  charitable  people. 
If  this  were  a  recognised  form,  the  more  it  grew  the  more 
these  cases,  which  now  come  before  a  board  in  the  normal 
way,  would  be  dealt  with  from  various  standpoints  and 
in  different  ways  by  charitable  people  other  than  they  are 
now,  and  to  a  larger  extent  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  how  the 
Poor  Law  having  power  to  inquire  further  would  produce 
that. 

17066.  Suppose  that  instead  of  the  present  Poor  Law 
organisation,  there  were  an  organisation  which  would  be 
something  of  a  hybrid,  representing,  we  wiU  say,  persons 
connected  with  Poor  Law  administration  in  the  matter 
of  institutions,  and  persons  who  are  serving  voluntarily  ; 
and  that  they  took  the  work  of  outdoor  relief  upon  them- 
selves in  the  manner  I  have  suggested,  instead  of  the 
Poor  Law  dealing  with  it  ? — With  power  to  supply  from 
charity  or  from  the  rates  ? 

17067.  With  power  to  supply  from  charitable  funds  ? 
— That  is  to  say,  if  cases  were  relegated  to  a  committee, 
partly  of  charitable  people  and  partly  of  guardians,  wdth 
a  view  of  seeing  whether  the  cases  could  be  dealt  with  by 
charity  and  not  by  the  Poor  Law  ? 

17068.  Exactly  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  but  does  not  the 
Charity  Organisation  Committee  more  or  less  fulfil  that 
function  at  present  ? 

17069.  It  does  possibly  in  Marylebone  and  in  some 
other  places,  but  it  is  not  a  recognised  body  to  carry  out 
this  concurrent  work  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an  extremely 
good  thing.    I  am  perfectly  certain  that  a  more  careful 


inquiry  would  throw  out  a  very  considerable  number  of 
cases  that  pass  the  guardians  ;  I  mean,  that  the  guardians 
themselves  on  fuller  inquiry  would  reject  certain  cases 
that  they  now  approve. 

17070.  Do  you  think  it  follows  from  that'  that  there 
might  be  an  administration  of  indoor  relief  such  as  you 
have  already  submitted  to  the  Commission,  I  think,  which 
might  or  might  not  be  local  entirely  ;  and  a  kind  of 
hybrid  committee  to  deal  with  all  non-indoor  relief,  in- 
stead of  the  present  outdoor  relief  committees  of  the 
board  ? — A  committee  in  each  district,  do  you  mean  ? 

17071.  In  each  district  ? — The  members  of  which  would 
partly  be  members  of  a  big  central  body  ? 

17072.  Yes,  possibly,  partly  connected  with  the  in- 
stitutional relief  side  of  the  question  and  partly  connected 
with  the  voluntary  charities  ? — The  only  difficulty  I  can 
see  about  that  would  be,  what  would  happen  in  the  case 
of  this  body  declining  to  give  the  out-relief — declining  to 
raise  a  pension,  say  ? 

17073.  Would  there  not  be  the  indoor  relief  to  fall 
back  upon  ? — Do  you  mean  that  practically  outdoor 
relief  as  such  should  be  abolished,  and  that  all  cases  should 
be  referred  to  the  committee  to  see  whether  they  could 
be  dealt  with  by  charity  1 

17074.  Yes  ? — If  the  charities  were  sufficiently  or- 
ganised I  believe  it  could  be  done — undoubtedly  accord- 
ing to  my  experience  of  Marylebone,  but  of  course  my 
experience  is  confined  to  Marylebone.  It  would  depend, 
I  take  it,  on  the  organisation  of  charity. 

17075.  Supposing  special  grants  were  made  to  carry  Question  of 
out  such  a  system  in  districts  which  are  not  so  well  adequacy  of 
favoured  as  Marylebone,  by  means  of  association  with  charities  for- 
endowed  charities  in  part  and  by  means  possibly  of  dealing  with, 
special  gifts  in  part,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  feasible  out-relief, 
policy  ? — It  would  be  a  policy  that  I  should  very  much 

like  to  see  tried.  I  think  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  one 
who  does  not  work  in  a  poorer  district  than  Marylebone 
to  be  able  to  tell  how  far  the  endowed  charities  could 
be  so  organised  as  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  every 
desirable  case.  In  Marylebone  I  think  certainly  the  plan 
could  be  adopted  perfectly  well. 

17076.  You  have  had  to  do  with  emigration  work, 
I  think  ?— Yes. 

17077.  Have  you  noticed  how  much  the  sums  avail- 
able for  emigration  have  increased  according  to  the 
presssure  of  the  demand  in  that  direction  ? — They  have 
been  very  largely  increased  the  last  year  or  so  out  of  the 
State. 

17078.  Apart  from  that,  and  before  the  present  dis- 
tress committees  were  formed,  did  they  increase  ? — Yes, 
they  certainly  did  increase  :  but  I  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  say  how  far  they  would  increase  to  meet  any 
demand. 

17079.  But  you  have  seen  great  funds  raised  in  your  Spasmodic- 
period  in  London,  have  you  not  ? — Yes.  energy  of 

_         ^  .  m    n         .  .  charity  and 

17080.  Quite  unexpectedly  large  m  some  mstances  ? —  possibility  of 
Yes,  but  nearly  always  to  meet  some  special  cry.  equalising  it, 

17081.  Suppose  those  funds  were  by  ordinary  habit 
placed  in  the  hands  of  some  public  authority,  just  as  now, 
for  instance,  the  distress  committees  are  assuming  the 
position,  do  you  think  that  some  equability  might  be 
given  to  these  gifts  of  the  public  ? — Unless  the  bodies 
managing  them  were  skilled,  I  think  the  result  would  be 
no  better  than  it  is  now.  Large  sums  of  money  manipu- 
lated by  public  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  out-relief,  we 
will  say — unless  the  same  care  and  restriction  were  exer- 
cised— would  not,  I  think,  produce  any  better  effect  than 
outdoor  relief  as  given  now  does. 

17082.  Does  it  not  follow  from  that  answer  that  the  Need  foe 
question  at  issue  is  the  adoption  of  some  policy,  and  the  education  of 
gradual  training  and  education  of  the  persons  who  ad-  persons 
minister  it  ? — Certainly. 


17083.  So  that  any  conclusion  that  you  would  arrive 
at  as  to  the  present  position  of  things  would  be  the  con- 
clusion rather  that  a  policy  should  be  adopted  which 
should  bring  about  a  good  state  of  things  ? — Certainly. 

17084.  And  something  special  should  be  done  at  the 
moment  ? — A  policy  should  be  adopted  to  work  towards, 
I  think. 
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17085.  Would  you  trust  to  your  central  board  or  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  the  promotion  of  such  a 
policy  ? — There  is  no  one  else  one  can  trust,  I  think. 

Danger  of         17086.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  a  kind  of 
Stipendiary    magisterial  superintendent  of  outdoor  relief  as  an  alterna- 
administering  tive  plan,  do  you  think  one  can  trust  the  judgment  of  the 
^out-relief.       individual  as  sufficiently  strong  and  firm  in  the  face  of 
public  opinion  to  settle  such  a  question  as  outdoor  re- 
lief ? — No.    It  is  so  hard  to  refuse  and  so  easy  to  give, 
that  I  think,  unless  there  is  special  training  and  special 
skill,  the  tendency  would  always  be  to  give.    It  would 
require  a  very  strong  man  to  refuse. 

17087.  As  to  loans,  I  think  you  have  sometimes  found 
in  your  workhouse  people  coming  in  the  worse  for  drink  ? 
—Yes. 

Policy  and        17088.  They  are  in  such  a  position  that  the  relief  which 
practicability  jg  given  to  them  cannot  be  given  to  them  as  a  loan,  owing 
|0f  loan  relief.  ^.^  ^j^^  circumstance  of  their  not  being  in  a  fit  state  to 
receive  it  in  that  capacity  ? — Yes.    We  have  attempted  to 
recover  grants  made  by  way  of  loan,  but  usually  without 
effect. 


17089.  Without  effect  when  the  matter  has  come  71/^.  Francis 
before  the  magistrate  ? — No,  we  have  never  gone  so  far  as  Morris. 

the  magistrate.    We  should  have  to  proceed,  I  take  it,  in  

the  county  court  for  the  repa3rment  of  a  loan.  H  June  1906. 

17090.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  feasible  to  give  medical 
Belief  on  Itoan  and  also  to  adopt  the  policy  of  recovery  ? — 
The  recovery  of  loans  has  always  been  a  difficulty.  We 
have  attempted  to  recover  amounts,  but  the  difficulty  is 
that  unless  we  can  prove  earnings,  and  unless  we  can. 
prove  position,  it  is  hopeless. 

17091.  That  is  where  the  evidence  has  failed — that 
there  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  earnings  ? — Yes. 

17092.  So  you  would  not  yourself  be  prepared  to  push 
the  policy  of  loans  forward  unless  you  have  a  really  suffi- 
ciently good  inquiry  to  base  it  upon  ? — Certainly.  I 
think  it  might  be  an  extremely  good  thing  to  proceed  in 
certain  cases  but  we  have  never  yet,  although  we  have 
tried  several  times,  been  able  to  get  a  case  in  which  we 
could  give  that  clear  evidence  that  the  man  could  pay, 
and  it  would  be  merely  a  costly  process  with  no  result 
to  go  before  the  magistrate  otherwise. 


The  Rev.  Charles  James  Sharp  ;  called,  and  Examined. 
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17093.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Edmonton 
Union,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

17094.  For  how  long  have  you  occupied  that  post  ? — 
For  fifteen  months. 

17095.  I  believe  you  were  a  guardian  before  you  be- 
came chairman  ?• — Yes,  I  have  been  a  guardian  of  the 
Edmonton  Union  for  seven  and  a  half  years. 

17096.  Are  you  also  chairman  of  the  school  board  ? — 
No,  I  am  not. 

17097.  You  have  prepared  for  us  a  statement  which 
gives  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  Edmonton  ? — I  hand  that  in 
as  my  evidence-in-chief. 

The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement  :~ 

1.  The  Edmonton  Union  consists  of  eight  parishes,  one 
of  which  (Cheshunt)  is  in  Herts,  another  (Waltham 
Abbey)  in  Essex,  and  the  others  (Enfield,  Edmonton, 
Hornsey,  Southgate,  Tottenham,  and  Wood  Green)  are 
in  Middlesex. 

2.  The  union  comprises  47,111  acres.  It  is  partly 
agricultural,  but  is  becoming  increasingly  urban. 

3.  The  estimated  population  at  Lady  Day,  , 1906,  was 
412,298,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  At  the  same  date  the 
assessable  value  was  £2,100,126. 

4.  On  January  1st,  1906,  there  were  1,673  indoor  paupers, 
2,537  outdoor  paupers,  and  824  lunatics  in  asylums. 

5.  A  few  children  are  boarded  out  beyond  the  union, 
a  few  more  reside  in  two  houses  in  Enfield  and  attend  the 
council  schools.  But  the  large  majority  (more  than  500) 
are  in  the  Chase  Farm  Schools  at  Enfield  and  are  taught 
in  the  building. 

6.  There  are  two  workhouses,  one  at  Enfield,  the  other, 
the  larger,  at  Edmonton.  There  is  no  separate  administra- 
tion of  infirmaries,  but  a  new  infirmary  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Edmonton,  which,  when  complete,  will  be 
under  separate  administration. 

7.  A  petition  for  separation  from  union  was  presented 
last  year  by  the  parishes  of  Hornsey,  Wood  Green,  and 
Tottenham.  The  grounds  for  separation  were  the  ex- 
cessive size  of  union,  difficulty  of  access  to  workhouses 
and  schools,  inequalities  as  between  the  different  parishes 
in  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief,  and  a  general 
want  of  proper  control  by  the  forty  guardians. 

8.  On  behalf  of  union  figures  were  furnished  by  the 
clerk  showing  that  the  effect  of  separation  would  be  not 
only  to  render  classification  more  difficult  than  at  present, 
but  to  inflict  an  additional  bm'den  of  fifteen  pence  in  the 
pound  upon  the  five  remaining  parishes. 

9.  An  inquiry  was  held  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  the  petition  of  the  three  parishes  dismissed, 
the  clerk's  figures  as  to  the  increased  burden  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  five  remaining  parishes  not  being  seriously 
contested. 

10.  The  areas  of  unions  adjoining  London  are  hkely 
to  come  up  for  consideration  in  the  future  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  right  solution  are  great.    For  proper  classifica- 
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tion  the  union  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  or  the  county 
should  be  required  to  make  suitable  provision. 

11.  The  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  persons 
suffering  from  senile  decay,  of  epileptics,  and  of  children 
who  are  mentally  deficient,  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

12.  But  it  is  desirable  that  a  union  should  be  situated 
within  one  county,  and  not,  as  in  our  case,  within  three 
counties.  In  dealing  with  lunatics  and  with  various 
grants  for  lunatics,  officers'  salaries,  etc.,  we  have  to  deal 
with  three  county  councils  instead  of  one,  and  a  great  deal 
of  expense  and  trouble  is  caused  through  this  arrangement. 

13.  With  regard  to  out-relief,  the  Local  Government 
Board  inspector  held  that  there  was  inequality  of  treat- 
ment as  between  the  different  parishes  of  the  Edmonton 
Union. 

14.  Many  of  the  guardians  hold  that  there  should 
be  equality  of  treatment,  especially'  in  the  case  of  the 
aged,  not  only  within  a  union,  but  throughout  the  county. 

15.  At  present  the  treatment  of  aged  persons  outside 
the  workhouse  and  infirmary  differs  very  much.  In  some 
unions  rehef  is  given  to  aged  persons  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  the  allowances  differ  very  much.  In  other 
unions  rehef  (outside  the  workhouse)  is  either  refused, 
or  only  granted  in  very  exceptional  cases.  This  is  a 
hardship  which  the  Legislature  should  attempt  to  remove. 

16.  The  Edmonton  Union  treats  vagrants  with  leniency, 
and  the  workhouse  at  Edmonton  is  growing  in  favour 
with  men  of  this  class.  As  a  rule  the  vagrants  are  de- 
tained for  one  night  only,  the  accommodation  not  being 
large,  and  no  regular  task  is  required.  Most  of  the 
vagrants  are  men.  There  are  few  women,  and  fewer 
children. 

17.  The  guardians  have  not  formally  considered  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy, 
but  some  who  have  read  the  Report  would  welcome  the 
transfer  of  vagrants  to  the  poUce.  In  any  case  a  imiform 
system  throughout  the  county  should  be  adopted.  There 
should  be  power  of  detention,  and  the  children  of  habitual 
vagrants  should  be  taken  away  from  them  and  handed 
over  to  the  care  of  the  guardians. 

18.  The  guardians  have  on  some  occasions  endeavoured  The 

to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed,  but  not  with  satis-  uaemployeii. 
factory  results.  Owing  to  the  passing  of  the  Unemployed 
Act  and  the  creation  under  it  within  the  union  of  several 
distress  committees,  the  guardians  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  open  the  labour  yard  last  winter.  The 
consequence  of  this  has  been  a  decUne  in  the  number  of 
outdoor  paupers.  It  is  understood  that  the  distress 
committees  were  hampered  for  want  of  funds,  but  in 
Hornsey,  where  the  distress  committee  received  con- 
siderable grants  from  the  Queen's  Fund,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  appUcants  were  set  to  work  for  a  few  weeks. 

19.  Many  famihes  hving  in   the   union   have  been 
emigrated  to  Canada,  some  by  the  guardians,  some  by  from 
the  distress  committees,  others  by  charitable  persons.  Edmonton. 
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17098.  [Chairman.)  I  see  that  the  population  of  the 
Edmonton  Union  is  increasing  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ? 
— Yes,  it  is. 

17099.  The  class  that  are  coming  in  are  very  much  of 
the  same  stamp  and  social  status  as  those  you  have 
already  there,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  in  Edmonton 
and  in  Tottenham,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Enfield. 
Enfield  is  included  in  our  union,  and  I  may  say  that  we 
go  into  two  counties  besides  Middlesex. 

17100.  Are  uniform  rates  levied  over  the  whole  union  ? 
—Yes. 

17101.  The  rate  of  pauperism  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion is  very  low,  I  see  ? — Yes. 

17102.  The  evidence  we  have  had  before  us  is  to  the 
effect  that  when  there  is  a  great  influx  of  fresh  population 
it  does  not  bring  at  once  its  pauperism  with  it,  but  the 
tendency  is  for  the  ratio  of  pauperism  to  population  to  de- 
crease ;  that  has  been  the  case  in  Edmonton,  has  it  not  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  the  pauperism  actually  has  been  increasing. 

17103.  Though  not  so  rapidly  as  the  population  ? — 
That  is  so. 

17104.  That,  I  assume,  is  because  a  great  number  of 
those  who  come  in  have  left  the  older  or  pauperised 
members  of  their  famiUes  behind  in  the  unions  from  which 
they  came  ? — I  should  think  that  is  very  probable. 

17105.  Therefore  it  will  be  some  years  before  Edmonton 
will  feel  the  fuU  effect  of  the  pauperism  of  its  present  very 
large  population  ? — Yes. 

17106.  Is  the  school  rate  very  heavy  in  Edmonton  ? — • 
In  the  parish  of  Edmonton  itseK  it  is  very  heavy  indeed — 
more  than  2s.  in  the  £. 

17107.  The  rates  are  very  heavy  in  Edmonton,  are 
they  not  ? — They  are  immensely  heavy ;  they  are  over 
10s.  in  the  f .,  but  they  are  going  to  receive  relief. 

17108.  That  is  for  educational  purposes,  I  tJiink  ? — 
Yes. 

17109.  The  total  rates  are  high,  although  the  poor  rate 
itself  is  not  high  compared  to  what  it  is  in  London  and 
the  adjoining  districts  ? — That  is  so ;  that  is  partly  be- 
cause of  the  very  high  rateable  value. 

17110.  Following  up  this  subject  a  little,  because  we 
must  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  conditions 
which  now  exist  but  those  which  will  exist  within  a  reason- 
able time,  will  not  the  rating  difficulty,  including  the 
poor  rate,  be  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  the  parish  of 
Edmonton  in  the  future  ?— Yes,  but  it  would  be  a  much 
more  serious  difficulty  if  the  union  were  divided,  because 
the  union  now  includes  rich  parishes  as  well  as  poor. 
The  parish  I  come  from  is  a  rich  parish. 

17111.  Which  is  your  parish  ? — Hornsey. 

17112.  What  other  parishes  besides  Hornsey  does  the 
Edmonton  Union  include  ? — The  Edmonton  Union  in- 
cludes Hornsey,  Tottenham,  Edmonton,  Enfield,  South- 
gate  (another  rich  parish),  and  Wood  Green,  in  Middle- 
sex ;  and  two  parishes  in  other  counties,  Waltham  and 
Cheshunt. 

17113.  So  that  there  is  a  very  different  population  in 
different  parts  of  this  great  \mion  ? — Yes,  Hornsey  is 
exceptionally  prosperous. 

17114.  I  suppose  you  are  better  acquainted  with  Horn- 
sey feehng  than  you  would  be  with  the  feeUng  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  imion,  such  as  Edmonton  and  Totten- 
ham ? — To  a  certain  extent,  although  I  opposed  the 
separation  of  the  union. 

17115.  The  separation  of  the  union  was  proposed  with 
what  view  1 — With  a  Adew  to  Hornsey  and  two  other 
parishes  coming  out. 

17116.  And  that  wa^s  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  the 
heavy  additional  burden  that  it  would  put  on  Edmonton 
and  other  parishes  ? — Yes. 

17117.  Is  the  question  much  discussed  of  Tottenham 
and  Edmonton  being  connected  with  or  included  in  the 
Metropolis  for  certain  purposes  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  it 
discussed.  I  have  heard  it  considered  possible  or  pro- 
bable that  Tottenham  would  go  into  London,  but  I  should 
think  myself  that  if  Tottenham  went  into  London,  Horn- 
sey would  go  in  too. 

17118.  Owing  to  the  combination  of  rich  and  poor 
parishes,  the  rate  in  question  is  not  an  immediate  diffi- 
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culty  with  you,  I  take  it  ? — Not  the  rate  for  poor  law 
purposes. 

17119.  Coming  now  to  the  administration  of  the  poor 
law,  I  see  you  have  two  workhouses  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

17120.  But  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ments, because  I  understand  they  do  not  enable  you  to 
make  that  classification  of  the  different  classes  of  paupers 
which  you  would  wish  to  make  ? — That  is  so  ;  we  feel, 
for  instance,  that  the  aged  ought  not  always  to  be  treated 
as  lunatics  when  they  are  feeble-minded.  But  they 
often  go  to  asylums,  when  we  think  they  should  not  go. 

17121.  I  was  rather  thinking  of  your  statement  in  para- 
graph 11,  that  "  the  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of 
persons  suffering  from  senile  decay,  of  epileptics,  and  of 
children  who  are  mentally  deficient,  leave  much  to  be 
desired."  I  thought  that  might  mean  that  you  saw 
room  for  a  separate  classification  ?- — I  do  not  think  that 
boards  of  guardians  as  a  rule  make  sufficient  arrange- 
ments for  those  classes.  I  think  that  the  guardians 
should  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  make  arrangements  for 
persons  suffering  from  senile  decay.  Those  persons  now 
frequently  drift  into  the  asylums. 

17122.  I  suppose  you  have  a  considerable  number  of 
people  in  the  workhouse  who  are  suffering  from  senile 
decay  ? — We  have  a  certain  number  of  the  less  violent 
cases. 

17123.  Are  the  epileptics  in  special  wards  ? — Yes,  we 
have  special  wards  for  them.  They  are  with  the  tem- 
porary lunatics. 

17124.  And  the  children  who  are  mentally  deficient 
are  they  in  special  wards  ? — We  have  a  few  in  the  schools. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  suitable  homes  for  them. 

17125.  I  am  afraid  I  rather  interrupted  you  just  now. 
What  was  the  arrangement  to  which  you  took  exception  ? 
— We  think  that  the  county,  or  that  a  combination  of 
counties,  should  provide  .  places  where  sjecial  classes 
of  people  should  be  sent. 

17126.  Leaving  the  locality  to  provide  for  what  ? 
Leaving  the  locality  to  pro\  ide  for  the  ordinary  cases. 

17127.  You  would  include  the  aged  indoor  paupers, 
I  take  it  ?— Yes. 

17128.  You  would  like  Edmonton  to  be  combined 
with  some  larger  area,  London  or  otherwise,  for  this 
purpose  of  classification  ?— Yes. 

17129.  Have  you  a  difficulty  in  getting  persons  who  Difficulty  in 
can  give  up  the  necessary  time  to  the  discharge  of  their  securing  good 
duties  as  Poor  Law  guardians  ? — Very  great  difficulty.   I  class  of 
induced  a  certain  number  of  people  to  come  forward  in  Guardians 
Hornsey,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  suitable  people.  causes 

17130.  Had  those  whom  you  introduced  made  Poor  Law 
questions  a  previous  study,  and  had  they  any  knowledge 
of  them  1 — Not  all  of  them. 

17131.  This  difficulty  arises  I  suppose  from  the  fact  DifSculties 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  of  administra- 
are  busily  and  daily  engaged  ? — Yes,  and  it  also  arises  ^lon  when 
partly  because  of  the  distance  from  the  union.    The  ^^^^ 
well-to-do  part  of  Hornsey  is  a  considerable  distance  from  brd°'"'*' 
the  meeting  place. 

17132.  Where  is  the  meeting  place  ? — The  meeting 
place  is  at  Edmonton,  and  the  means  of  access  have  been 
very  bad,  but  they  have  improved  lately. 

17133.  You  are  also,  I  think  you  have  told  us,  in  the 
peculiar  position  of  having  a  union  within  three  counties  ? 
—Yes. 

17134.  Are  there  difficulties  in  lopping  off  the  parts  that  P„'^°"'^ff. 
are  in  the  two  counties  of  Essex  and  Herts  ?  Has  that 
ever  been  put  forward  as  a  practical  proposal  ? — There 
are  difficulties  in  the  way.  For  instance,  it  is  more 
convenient  for  the  people  in  each  of  these  places  to  come  to 
Edmonton  than  to  go  to  the  nearest  union  within  their 
own  county  ;  but  one  of  these  days  no  doubt  they  will 
have  to  do  it,  or  those  parishes  will  have  to  be  formed  into 
a  separate  union. 

17135.  You  state  that  the  Local  Government  Board  Effect  of 
inspector  has  held  that  there  was  inequaUty  of  treatment  Guardians 
as  regards  out-door  relief  in  the  different  parishes.    How  admimster- 
is  the  out-door  rehef  administered  ?    Is  it  administered  ^^t^J^ 
parochially  ? — In  Hornsey  it  is  administered  parochially,  g£,^s'^i°^_ 
but  only  in  Hornsey.    For  the  other  parishes  it  is  ad-  pjgg_ 
ministered  at  the  union  offices.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
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works  out  that  the  guardians  of  the  parishes  are  most  of 
them  irt"  attendance  and  administer  their  own  relief. 
Three  committees  sit  simultaneously  one  afternoon. 

17136.  Is  each  committee  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  locality  ? — Each  committee  ia  composed  of  any 
guardians  who  like  to  attend  the  committee.  They 
wander  about  sometimes. 

17137.  Then  the  committee  is  open  to  any  member  of 
the  board  ? — Yes  ;  the  three  committees  sit  simultane- 
ously, and  besides  these  three  committees,  there  is  a 
committee  which  sits  at  Hornsey  on  a  special  day. 

17138.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  there  is  inequality  of 
treatment  ? — We  think  that  the  guardians  representing 
certain  parishes  are  very  careful  to  attend  and  get  out- 
relief  for  the  applicants  from  those  parishes. 

17139.  In  fact,  acting  on  the  principle  that  they  wish 
to  see  that  their  parish  gets  its  fair  share,  I  suppose  ? — • 
Yes. 

17140.  But  the  composition  of  the  committees  is  of 
course  a  matter  which  the  board  could  deal  with  ? — Yes. 
The  toard  could  prevent  it  if  the  board  took  the  trouble, 
without  a  doubt. 

17141.  They  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement  ? — They 
grumble,  but  they  do  not  do  anything. 

17142.  Does  the  same  inequality  apply  to  the  treatment 
of  the  aged  persons  ? — Yes,  we  find  that  the  aged  are 
certainly  treated  very  differently  as  between  one  union 
and  another. 

17143.  But  I  am  talking  of  your  own  union  ? — To  a 
certain  extent,  it  is  so  within  our  own  union. 

17144.  Do  these  committees  all  sit  at  Edmonton  ?— 
Three  of  them  sit  at  Edmonton,  and  one  sits  at  Hornsey. 

17145.  Then  the  applicants  have  to  come  a  long  way 
from  Waltham  Abbey  and  from  Cheshunt  ? — They  would, 
but  practically  they  do  not  come. 

17146.  Then  the  committees  give  relief  without  seeing 
the  applicants  ? — They  do  give  relief  in  many  cases 
without  seeing  the  applicants. 

17147.  Do  they  act  generally  on  the  advice  of  the 
relieving  ofi&cer  ? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  these  distant 
parishes,  certainly. 

17148.  But  I  assume  the  relieving  officer  of  the  distant 
parishes  is  present  ? — Yes,  he  is  present. 

17149.  I  understand  that  the  treatment  of  vagrants  in 
the  Edmonton  Union  is  lenient  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  lenient. 
We  have  really  abohshed  a  fixed  task ;  that  has  been 
abolished  for  years. 

17150.  Do  they  show  an  increase  ? — There  is  an  in- 
crease, but  it  is  not  so  great  as  one  would  have  imagined. 

17151.  You  would  yourself,  I  understand,  be  in  favour 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Vagrancy  ? — Yes  ;  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them, 
I  should. 

17152.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  views  of  your  board 
are  ? — I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  board  generally  would 
favour  the  recommendations. 

17153.  Did  you  find  in  recent  years  that  the  number 
of  unemployed  was  outside  the  capacity  of  the  Poor  Law 
to  deal  with  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  did. 

17154.  And  you  had  distress  committees,  had  you, 
formed  in  your  district  ?— There  were  distress  committees 
last  year,  before  last  year  we  attempted  to  do  certain 
things  ourselves.  We  put  the  unemployed  to  work  upon 
land  attached  to  our  schools  at  Enfield.  But  it  was  most 
unsatisfactory  and  there  was  no  supervision. 

17155.  What   numbers   had   you  to  deal  with  ?  

We  often  had  at  the  same  time  in  the  year  the  labour  yard 
was  open  working  at  Enfield  say  100  men,  and  the  same 
number  of  men  or  more  in  the  labour  yard.  They  did  very 
little  in  the  labour  yard  ;  it  was  practically  the  same 
thing  as  being  at  the  other  place  ;  they  were  not  put  to 
break  stones,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

17156.  What  would  be  the  number  of  applicants  for 
assistance  of  this  kind  ? — The  number  was  very  large  I 
know,  but  it  has  diminished  during  this  year  very  con- 
siderably, because  we  did  not  open  the  labour  yard,  and 
we  did  not  attempt  any  special  work,  but  we  referred 
them  to  the  distress  committees. 
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17157.  Who  were  represented  on  the  distress  com-  The  Rev.  C.  J. 
mittee  in  the  union  of  Edmonton  ;  how  was  it  composed  ?  Sharp. 

— There  were  several  distress  committees.    Hornsey  had  

its  distress  committee,  Edmonton  had  its  distress  com-  ^  June  1906. 
mittee  ;  and  so  had  Tottenham.    These  committees  were 
composed  of  members  of  the  council  and  guardians  in 
each  case. 

17158.  Was  any  committee  in  operation  under  the  Un- 
employed Workmen  Act  of  last  year  ? — These  distress 
committees  were  the  creation  of  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act. 

17159.  What  did  you  have  the  year  before  ?— Then  we 
had  the  labour  yard  open. 

17160.  What  do  you  think  is  the  result  of  these  distress  Advantages 

committees  ;  do  you  think  their  action  has  been  beneficial  ?  of  Distress 

— On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  Committees 

system.  ""^^"^  P^^' 

Law  for 

17161.  Do  you  think  the  test  imposed  was  as  severe  as  dealing  with 
you  used  to  apply  formerly  ? — I  think  in  our  case  it  was  unemployed, 
more  severe,  because  practically  we  had  abolished  the 

test.  We  had  not  work  to  give  the  men,  and  they  used 
to  stand  about  and  do  pretty  well  as  they  liked,  which  was 
most  demoralising. 

17162.  Are  there  any  large  permanent  industries  in  Edmonton 
Edmonton  and  Tottenham,  or  are  a  large  proportion  of  population 
the  population  workers  at  casual  trades  and  businesses  chiefly  trade 
in  London  ? — The  population  very  largely  consists  of  a 

sleeping  population,  and  the  men  go  to  work  in  London. 
The  building  trades  are  the  great  trades  there. 

17163.  So  it  is  not  the  cessation  of  local  employment, 
but  it  is  the  cessation  of  London  emplojTnent  that  causes 
the  distress  ? — Yes.  The  distress  has  been  great  in  the 
building  trades  we  understand. 

17164.  Did  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a  special  Effect  and 
fund  last  winter  bring  in  many  people  from  outside  ? — I  operation  of 
do  not  think  so.    In  Hornsey  a  considerable  sum  was       Queen  s 
expended.    The  Queen's  Fund  made  a  very  large  grant  p^n^^^ 

to  Hornsey,  although  the  number  of  poor  in  Hornsey  jjornsey 
is  not  large. 

17165.  Then  the  amount  distributed  there  was  rather 
out  of  proportion  to  what  was  distributed  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  your  district  ? — Yes.  They  received  a  larger 
amount  actually  than  any  other  place  in  the  union  ; 
I  think  that  was  because  they  were  considered  to  have 
administered  it  well. 

17166.  Is  the  population  larger  in  Hornsey  than  it  is 
in  Tottenham  and  Edmonton  ? — It  is  much  larger  than 
in  Edmonton,  and  not  so  large  as  in  Tottenham. 

17167.  You  have  been  chairman  only  eighteen  months 
I  think  you  said  ? — Yes. 

17168.  Have  you  any  general  suggestions  to  make  as 
regards  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  for  instance, 
are  you  satisfied  with  the  system  which  you  have  to 
administer  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  it. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  indeed  if  we  could  get 
rid  of  the  vagrants. 

17169.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  want  of  a  standard 
or  ideal  before  jhe  guardians,  to  which  they  should  try 
to  attain  in  performing  their  work  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that 
that  standard  is  deficient,  certainly. 

17170.  And  that  it  is  now  rather  a  rule  of  thumb  pro- 
ceeding ? — Yes. 

17171.  Regulated  a  good  deal  by  the  personal  opinions 
of  those  who  happened  to  be  returned  at  the  last  election  ? 
— Yes. 

17172.  Your  out-relief  is  just  about  double  your  indoor 
relief,  I  see  ? — It  is  nearly  so. 

17173.  Are  the  board  generally  favourable  to  outdoor 
relief  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

17174.  Do  they  impose  the  test  of  the  workhouse  ? — 
They  do  in  certain  cases. 

17175.  But  not  habitually  ? — Not  habitually.  As  a 
rule,  we  only  relieve  the  aged,  the  widows,  and  the  sick 
people. 

17176.  Then  comparatively  little  relief  is  given  to  the 
able-bodied  ? — Not  much  relief  is  given  to  the  able- 
bodied. 

17177.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  beyond 
that  relating  to  vagrants  ? — T  should  prefer  the  unem- 
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The  Bev.  0-  J.  ployed  to  be  dealt  with  uy  distress  committees,  certainly, 
Sharp.       as  they  are  now  ;   but  of  course  those  committees  must 
have  some  funds. 

17178.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  test  imposed 
by  the  distress  committees  is  more  efficient  than  that 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  it  is  as  efficient  and  more 
useful. 

17179.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  speak  of  the  treatment  of  aged 
persons  outside  the  workhouse  and  the  infirmary  as 
differing  very  much  in  different  unions.  You  say  that  in 
some  unions  relief  is  given  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
whereas  in  others  it  is  either  refused  or  only  granted  in 
very  exceptional  cases.  What  I  want  to  know  upon  that 
is,  whether  the  hardship  which  you  speak  of  is  merely 
a  question  of  the  inequality,  or  whether  it  is  one  or  other 
of  these  policies  that  you  think  is  a  hardship  ? — I  favour  the 
the  lenient  treatment  of  the  aged.  I  think  it  is  right 
to  give  the  aged  out-relief,  or  a  pension,  or  whatever  you 
call  it. 

17180.  But  there  is  a  hardship  involved  in  inequality 
of  treatment,  irrespective  of  the  merits  ? — Irrespective 
of  the  merits,  yes.  I  think  that  there  is  a  hardship  in 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

Pauperism  17181.  But  if  you  were  to  arrive  at  a  more  uniform 
in  Edmonton  treatment,  it  would  incline  towards  the  more  lenient 
Umon  since    ^^^^      the  claims  of  the  old  ?— Certainly. 

17182.  I  see  that  the  percentage  of  your  pauperism 
was  reduced  very  much  between  1875  and  1885,  and 
again  that  it  was  reduced  very  much  in  the  next  ten 
years  ending  1895.  Were  you  interested  in  the  manage- 
ment so  far  ago  as  that  ? — No ;  I  was  not  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood then. 

17183.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  it  ? — 
I  have  been  just  over  seven  years  connected  with  the 
union. 

17184.  In  that  period  there  has  been  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  paupers  parallel  more  or  less 
with  the  increase  in  the  population  ? — -Yes. 

17185.  So  that  the  ratio  of  paupers  to  population 
stiU  remains  extremely  low  ? — Yes ;  but  the  number 
of  paupers  has  largely  increased. 

17186.  The  ratio  has  shghtly  increased  apparently  ? 
—Yes. 

17187.  But  still  remains  what  is  low  compared  with 
other  unions  ? — Yes.  That  is  very  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  union. 

17188.  Have  you  had  any  material  change  in  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  board  during  the  period  that  you 
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miTreUeT^'^*  have  been  connected  with  it  ?— I  think  the  board  ad- 
ministers relief  more  easily  and  more  generously  than 
before. 

17189.  The  proportion  of  out-relief  has  remained 
about  constant  at  two-thirds  of  the  whole  in  numbers, 
has  it  not  ? — I  think  that  is  about  it. 

17190.  So  that  there  is  no  material  change  in  the 
policy  from  that  point  of  view,  only  a  general  leniency  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  a  general  leniency.  I  think  that  they 
give  out-rehef  more  easily  than  they  did,  perhaps. 

17191.  Does  that  imply  that  the  inquiries  are  less 
complete,  or  merely  that  they  take  a  kinder  view  of  the 
information  that  is  laid  before  them  ? — The  inquiries 
are  not  nearly  so  complete  as  they  should  be. 

17192.  Or  as  they  used  to  be  ? — I  think  they  are  as 
complete  as  they  used  to  be.  We  have  had  a  superin- 
tendent relieving  officer  for  the  last  eighteen  months ;  he 
has  left  us,  but  we  have  just  appointed  another ;  and  the 
inquiries  will  become  again  more  complete,  I  think. 

17193.  Will  that  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
people  relieved  ? — To  a  certain  extent. 

17194.  Might  it  also  lead  to  larger  allowances  ? — In 
some  cases  certainly. 

17195.  And  to  a  more  thorough  policy  ? — Yes. 

17196.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Your  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied 
men  was  at  first  accompanied  by  test  work,  I  think  ? — 
Yes. 

17197.  Was  that  continuous  work,  or  was  it  only  given 
Methods  and       certain  days  ? — Only  on  certain  days. 

operations  of  17198.  When  the  distress  committees  set  to  work,  did 
the  Distress  they  have  a  careful  inquiry  made  into  the  antecedents  of 
Committets. 


the  applicants  ? — They  had  an  inquiry,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  careful. 

17199.  Do  you  know  whether  the  employer  was  seen  in 
each  instance  ? — I  should  say  certainly  not. 

17200.  The  home  was  visited,  I  suppose,  in  each  case  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

17201.  Was  the  relieving  officer  communicated  with  ? — 
The  relieving  officer  was  present. 

17202.  Was  the  work  that  was  given  continuous  ?  — 
It  was  for  the  week  or  for  the  majority  of  the  days  in  the 
week,  either  four  or  five  days. 

17203.  For  one  week  only  ? — No,  for  two  or  three 
weeks  together. 

17204.  Then  they  depended  not  upon  inquiry  but  upon 
the  test  of  work  ? — Yes. 

17205.  And  you  think  that  operated  sufficiently  well  ? — 
I  think  it  operated  a  great  deal  better  than  the  old  system 

17206.  I  suppose  it  would  have  been  even  a  more 
perfect  test,  if  more  continuous  labour  had  been  extracted 
from  them  ? — Yes. 

17207.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  greatest  distance  accessiWHt^ 
from  any  one  part  of  the  union  to  the  meeting  place  of  the  Board'  ^ 
guardians  ? — Eight  or  nine  miles,  I  should  think.  Room 

17208.  Is  it  moderately  accessible  by  train  or  tram  ?— 
It  is  now. 

17209.  Are  the  meetings  in  the  evening  ?— No,  the 
board  meet  at  2  o'clock. 

17210.  Are  there  ajiy  working  men  on  the  board  ? —  Working 
Yes,  there  are.  men  as  guar. 

dians. 

17211.  How  do  they  manage  ? — They  want  evening 
meetings,  and  I  should  think  one  of  these  days  they  will 
get  them. 

17212.  Are  they  bona  fide  working  men  who  are  working 
\vith  their  hands  during  the  rest  of  the  week  ? — Yes,  two 
of  them  are. 

17213.  They  get  off  for  the  meetings  ?— Yes. 

17214.  With  regard  to  the  charitable  assistance  in  your  jiospitals 
district,  is  your  district  thoroughly  well  supphed  with  and  Dispen- 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  or  do  the  people  have  to  go  saries  in  Ed- 
into  town  to  get  what  assistance  they  want  in  that  way  ?  monton 
—There  is  a  large  hospital  at  Tottenham,  and  the  Great  Union. 
Northern  Hospital  is  conveniently  placed  for  part  of  the 

parish  of  Hornsey.    Then  there  are  certain  dispensaries 
in  different  parts  of  the  union. 

17215.  Are  the  dispensaries  supported  by  the  board 
themselves,  or  are  they  assisted  by  charitable  contri- 
butions ? — We  have  not  any  dispensaries  in  our  parti- 
cular neighbourhood,  at  least  there  are  only  one  or  two 
very  small  ones  at  which  the  poor  pay  ;  there  are  sub- 
scriptions to  tkem  as  well. 

17216.  Yours  is  partly  an  urban  and  partly  a  rural 
district,  I  think  ? — Yes  ;  the  parts  outside  Middlesex 
are  rural,  those  inside  Middlesex  are  increasingly  urban. 

17217.  Do  you  find  that  charitable  assistance  is  more  Charity  more 
forthcoming  in  the  urban  or  in  the  rural  part  of  the  prolific  in 
district  ? — I  should  have  said  in  the  urban  part  of  the  Urban  than 
district.  Rural  Di' 

tricts. 

17218.  So  tliat  any  proposal  to  substitute  charitable 
assistance  for  outdoor  relief  would  be  more  difficult 
in  the  rural  parts  of  the  union  than  it  would  be  in  the 
urban  parts  of  tJie  union  ? — I  suppose  it  would  be.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  though  to  substitute  chari- 
table relief  for  Poor  Law  relief  in  the  urban  parts  of  our 
union. 


I 


1721P.  Even  in  the  urban  parts  ? — Yes,  extremelJ^ 
17220.  May  I  ask  why  ? — Because  if  you  take  some 
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of  the  parishes  that  have  been  mentioned — Tottenham  poor  Law 
or  Edmonton,  for  instance — it  would  be  extremely  diffi-  Relief, 
cult  to  get  anybody  to  subscribe. 

17221.  There  are  very  few  people  who  would  give  the 
time  and  thought  or  the  money  that  are  required,  do 
you  mean  ? — -They  would  think  they  had  not  the  money, 
I  imagine. 

17222.  And  they  are  not  sufficiently  trained  to  apply 
tlie  time  and  thought  perhaps ;  is  that  it  '! — I  think  they 
would  rather  pay  through  the  rates. 
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17223.  Your  superintendent  relieving  ofl"»cer  has  come 
on  quite  lately  I  think,  has  he  not  ?— He  resigned.  He 
had  rather  a  bad  time  of  it,  and  so  he  resigned. 

17224.  Was  there  any  friction  between  him  and  the 
other  relieving  officers  ?— Yes,  there  was. 

17225.  Did  they  resent  any  interference  on  his  part  ? 
— Ihey  did.  I  do  not  think  they  were  wise  at  all,  but 
they  were  backed  by  some  of  the  guardians,  and  he 
resigned.  We  have  just  succeeded  in  appointing  anoth(  r 
man — and  a  very  good  man  indeed. 

17226.  Is  he  getting  a  lot  of  friction  ?— He  comes  into 
office  to-day. 

17227.  Do  you  think  it  was  largely  a  personal  matter, 
or  do  you  thmk  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent that  he  will  have  a  good  deal  of  friction  to  deal 
with  ? — I  think  in  our  union  we  are  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  our  officers. 

17228.  Do  the  guardians  visit  the  cases  personally  ? 
—Some  guardians  do. 

17229.  Women  guardians  or  men  ?— A  man  guardian 
I  know  visits  a  good  many  cases. 

17230.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  good 
thing  ? — It  depends  on  the  individual. 

17231.  Taking  it  as  it  exists  ? — I  am  rather  doubtful 
about  it. 

17232.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Do  you  think  it  does  not  operate 
well  ? — Yes. 

17233.  Do  you  think  that  influences  the  work  of  the 
relieving  officers  detrimentally  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a 
guardian  in  administering  relief  ought  to  rely  upon  his 
personal  knowledge.  I  think  it  is  most  dangerous  to  rely 
upon  your  personal  knowledge  ;  you  must  treat  the  case 
more  as  a  judge  treats  a  case. 

17234.  Do  many  of  the  women  guardians  on  your 
board  visit  the  cases  ? — No. 

17235.  Has  the  visiting  been  confined  to  the  men 
guardians  ?— Yes.  It  happens  there  are  one  or  two  of 
the  men  who  are  very  interested  in  it,  and  they  do  it. 
We  have  not  many  lady  guardians. 

17236.  Do  they  visit  qua  guardians  and  not  with  the 
view  of  taking  the  persons  oft  the  rates  altogether  ? — 
The  visiting  is  not  done  with  a  view  of  taking  them  of*. 

17237.  Did  the  difficulties  with  the  superintendent 
relieving  officer  come  up  on  individual  cases  ? — They 
came  up  chiefly  with  regard  to  his  reports  as  to  the  way 
in  which  certain  of  the  officers  kept  their  books. 

17238.  Ihe  board  did  not  accept  his  criticisms  then  ? 
— The  board  did  by  a  majority,  but  it  was  a  small 
majority,  and  he  did  not  like  the  criticisms  of  some  of 
the  memlers  of  the  minority.  He  was  never  censured 
by  a  majority  of  the  board. 

17239.  His  action  was  approved  by  the  board  then  ?  — 
Yes. 

17240.  And  yet  he  found  it  too  hot  for  him  V — Yes 
I  think  he  should  have  remained  with  us. 

17241.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  I  think  you  said  that  there  were 
three  relief  committees  besides  the  Hornsey  committee  ? 
—Yes. 

17242.  Is  there  any  difiierence  in  the  character  of  the 
o  connection  guardians  who  belong  to  each  parish  ?  I  mean  are  the 
TCid^status  8^*^^'^^^  O'^®  parish  of  a  better  status  than  those  in 
if  Guardians  ^^^other  ? — Yes,  they  are.  I  suppose  that,  on  the  wholr, 
nd  quality  of  guardians  from  Hornsey  would  be  better-to-do  people 
dministra-     than  the  guardians  from  the  other  parishes. 

17243.  As  regards  the  other  three  committees,  is  there 
any  difference  in  sta'us  between  the  guardians  who  belong 
to  a  parish  administered  by  one  committee  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  belong  to  another  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  parish 
which  is  represented  by  the  working  men  is  not  a  parish 
where  the  relief  is  so  high  ;  that  is  partly,  I  think,  because 
they  are  not  present  at  the  committee. 

17244.  They  do  not  come  to  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee ? — No,  they  do  not  come  to  the  rehef  committee 
meetings,  because  they  cannot  spare  the  time.  It  is 
another  parish  which  is  supposed  to  be  extremely  generous 
in  its  treatment. 

17245.  What  is  the  status  of  the  men  on  that  committee  ; 
what  are  they  ? — One  is  a  contractor,  another  is  a  Baptist 
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minister,  another  is  a  bill-poster,  and  there  is  a  lady  who  The  Rev.  C.  J. 
has  nothing  to  do,  but  just  devotes  herself  to  the  work  Sharp. 

of  the  guardians.   
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17246.  They  are  peculiarly  generous  in  outdoor  relief,   

you  ssby  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  you  may  say  that  is  established. 

17247.  Is  that  due  to  any  economic  views,  or  to  any 
other  motive  '! — I  think  they  like  to  help  their  friends. 

17248.  Are  the  two  guardians  who  visit  the  cases  on 
that  committee  ? — No. 

17249.  They  are  on  another  committee,  then  ? — Yes. 

17250.  I  noticed  that  you  say  there  is  inequality  of  treat- 
ment between  the  different  parishes,  and  I  was  trying  to 
get  at  any  connection  between  that  inequality  and  the 
status  of  the  people  who  administer  the  relief.  Do  you 
think  there  would  be  any  connection,  in  Hornsey,  for 
instance,  are  they  more  strict  ? — Yes.  Although  practi- 
cally the  Hornsey  guardians  administer  the  relief  in  Horn- 
sey, yet  they  are  much  more  strict.  I  think  that  they 
proceed  more  on  general  principles. 

17251.  And  they  happen  to  be  of  a  superior  social 
status  ? — Yes. 

17252.  I  gather  that  you  approve  of  outdoor  relief  ^a'^ 
to  the  aged  ?— Yes,  I  do.  sions  as  a 

"  substitute  for 

17253.  But  you  would  like  it  to  partake  of  the  character  out-relief  to 
of  a  pension  rather  than  of  relief  ? — I  should  very  much.  aged. 

17254.  Would  you  like  to  take  the  aged  out  of  the 
Poor  Law  ? — I  should. 
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17255.  And  to  deal  with  them  in  the  way  that  the 
colonies  deal  with  them  ? — Yes. 

17256.  With  regard  to  the  vagrants,  you  would  like 
to  take  them  out  of  the  Poor  law  ? — -Yes,  I  should. 

17257.  With  regard  to  the  sick,  do  you  see  any  advan- 
tage in  the  sick,  in  so  far  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  in- 
stitutions, being  under  the  Poor  Law  ;  would  it  not  be 
better  for  them  to  be  in  municipal  hospitals  ? — I  think  it 
would. 

17258.  With  regard  to  the  outdoor  medical  relief,  do  you 
think  there  is  something  to  be  said  for,  so  to  speak,  com- 
pulsory medical  relief,  that  is  to  say,  for  insisting  that 
everybody  should  be  more  or  less  inspected  ? — I  think 
there  is  certainly  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it. 

17259.  We  have  got  to  do  that  with  the  children  in  our 
schools  ? — Yes. 

17260.  Is  there  any  objection  to  extending  that  com- 
pulsory medical  relief  to  all  the  poor  quarters  ?  We  have 
got  notification  already  ? — I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
objection. 

17261.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  would  take  medical  Proposal  to 
relief  out  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  I  would,  on  the  whole,  tiansfer  sick 
I  think  the  distinction  between  the  hospital  and  the  in-  J^^^  to""*^ 
firmary  is  difficult  to  define.  municipality. 

17262.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  desirable,  when  a  person 
is  ill,  that  he  should  go  into  an  institution  for  cure  ? — 
Unless  he  can  be  nursed  properly  at  home. 

17263.  And  he  generally  cannot  be  nursed  properly  at 
home  ? — That  is  so. 

17264.  So  you  would  take  the  sick  out  of  the  Poor  Law.  Proposal  tc 
With  regard  to  the  able-bodied,  you  think  they  ought  transfer  the 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the   unemployed   committees  ? —  able-bodied 
J  j„  „„„i.„;„i„  and  children 
1  do,  certainly.  .  „ 

from  Poor 

17265.  Then  you  would  take  the  able-bodied  out  of  the  Law  to  muni- 
Poor  Law  ?— Yes,  I  should.  cipality. 

17266.  Then  what  would  remain  ? — There  would  remain 
some  people,  even  then. 

17267.  The  vagrants,  the  aged,  the  able-bodied,  and 
the  sick,  have  gone.  Then  there  are  the  children.  What 
object  is  there  in  keeping  the  children  under  the  Poor 
Law  ;  why  should  not  they  be  dealt  with  in  municipal 
institutions  ? — They  might  be. 

17268.  We  deal  with  their  education  by  municipal  in- 
stitutions ? — Yes. 

17269.  And  we  are  going  to  deal  with  their  feeding  by 
municipal  institutions  ? — You  would  have  to  consider  how 
to  pay  for  it. 

17270.  So  it  is  only  a  question  of  payment  ? — Yos. 
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17271.  There  is  no  inherent  desirability  in  children 
remaining  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — There  is  no  inherent 
desirability  in  it. 

17272.  So  that  the  tendency  of  your  thought  on  the 
question  is  to  take  these  out  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  that 
is  certainly  the  tendency  of  my  thought. 

17273.  And  to  deal  with  them  in  segregated  groups 
according  to  their  needs  ? — Yes. 

17274.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Will  you  tell  us  what  would  be 
your  object  in  agreeing  that  all  these  separate  and  distinct 
classes  which  now  come  under  the  Poor  Law  should  be 
dealt  with  by  municipalities  or  by  any  other  body  than 
a  Poor  Law  body ;  what  difference  would  there  be  in 
principle  ? — I  think  that  they  could  deal  with  them  better. 

17275.  Do  you  mean  that  there  would  be  less  irksome 
conditions  or  that  they  could  heal  the  sick  better  and  deal 
with  the  children  better  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  conditions 
or  of  ability  to  deal  with  them  according  to  their  respective 
needs  ? — I  think  that  probably  they  would  have  the 
ability  to  deal  with  them  better. 

17276.  So  far  as  the  sick  are  concerned,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  in  the  large  urban  unions 
throughout  the  country  are  quite  as  well  equipped  or 
even  more  lavishly  equipped  than  the  general  hospitals  ?  — 
I  think  that  is  very  likely. 

17277  That  being  so,  and  having  the  rates  to  maintain 
them  by,  how  could  any  other  body  deal  with  them  better  ? 
— But  what  is  going  to  happen  when  the  hospital  is  rated  ? 

17278.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  same  position  as  a  Poor 
Law  infirmary  is  now  ? — Yes,  but  who  will  manage  the 
hospital  ? 

17279.  If  it  is  an  institution  which  is  not  under  the 
Poor  Law  it  would  be  managed  probably  by  some  other 
publicly  elected  body  ? — Quite  so  ;  but  why  should  you 
have  the  two  ? 

17280.  I  am  asking  you  why  ? — I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  make  the  distinction  between  an  infirmary  and  a 
hospital. 

17281.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  You  could  not  hand  over  the 
hospitals  to  the  Poor  Law  you  would  say,  would  you 
not  ?— Yes. 

17282.  So  you  had  better  hand  over  the  infirmaries  to 
the  other  authority  ? — Yes. 

17283.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  You  grant  that  the  treatment 
is  as  good,  so  that  the  only  object  gained  would  be  that 
such  Institutions  would  be  used  more  freely  by  the 
people  than  they  are  to-day  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — To  a 
certain  extent  that  would  be  so. 

17284.  What  gain  would  that  be  to  the  community 
as  a  whole  ? — I  think  it  is  a  gain  to  the  community  to  heal 
the  sick. 

17285.  But  we  agree  that  every  provision  is  made  for 
the  sick  to-day  ? — For  the  sick  who  are  inside. 

17286.  I  am  speaking  of  the  sick  who  are  inside  ? — 
But  then  there  are  a  good  many  sick  who  are  outside. 

17287.  That  is  another  question,  is  ib  not  ?  The 
treatment  of  the  sick  in  institutions  under  the  Poor  Law 
to-day  is  quite  as  good  in  the  large  urban  unions  as  it 
is  in  any  general  hospital,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

17288.  Those  who  are  outside  to-day  might  come  in, 
providing  of  course  there  were  no  Poor  Law  conditions. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  stigma  that  remains  in  the 
minds  of  some  people,  but  that  stigma  would  be  entirely 
removed  if  those  institutions  were  removed  from  the 
Poor  Law  ;  and  that  would  mean  that  more  people  would 
avail  themselves  of  them.  I  take  it  that  that  is  the  reason 
why  you  advocate  it,  is  it  not,  namely,  that  more  sick 
people  who  are  now  outside  would  go  into  these  institu- 
tions ? — To  a  certain  extent,  and  partly  because  I  do  not 
see  how  you  could  distinguish  between  the  hospital  and 
the  infirmary 

17289.  (Chairman.)  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  wish  that  more  people  would  go  into  these 
institutions  ? — No,  but  I  do  certainly  wish  that  certain 
individuals  should  go  in  who  do  not  go  in  now. 

17290.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  think  it  would  have 
the  effect  that  more  people  would  avail  themselves  of 
institutional  treatment  if  the  Poor  Law  institutions  were 
under  some  other  body  ? — I  think  it  would  have  that 
effect. 
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17291.  With  regard  to  the  unemployed,  do  you  admit 
that  there  is  no  distinction  between  a  person  who  is  in 
distress  through  want  of  employment  and  a  person  who 
is  in  distress  through  temporary  sickness  ? — No,  it  is  not 
necessarily  so. 

17292.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  should  provide  for  Effect  on 
persons  who  are  temporarily  unemployed  through  the  thrift  of 
distress  committee,  and  for  the  sick  by  institutions  ?  g'-atuitous 
That  would  then  remove  all  questions  of  forethought  provision 
from  the  minds  of  people,  in  providing  for  unemployment  Jnemploy. 
as  they  do  to-day  by  saving  and  through  the  various  trades  "3*^"* 
union  organisations  and  also  in  providing  against  sickness  ^ 
through  friendly  societies  and  provident  institutions  ; 

it  would  deal  a  death-blow  to  those  institutions,  would 
it  not  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

17293.  You  think  it  would  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  cannot  see 
that  the  position  of  a  man  employed  by  a  distress 
committee  is  such  an  enviable  one 

17294.  Of  course  it  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  as  to 
whether  it  should  become  more  enviable.  If  men  know 
that  they  can  full  back  upon  a  provision  which  is  being 
made  for  them  when  they  are  out  of  work,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  insure  themselves  against  being 
out  of  work,  providing  the  conditions  are  suitable,  is 
there  ? — They  may  wish  still  to  make  their  condition 
better. 

17295.  Would  the  tendency  be  that  they  would  make 
their  condition  better  if  these  facilities  were  provided 
by  the  community  ? — I  think  it  might.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  would  operate  the  other  way. 

17296.  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  rate  in  the  £  for  Poor 
Law  purposes  in  the  Edmonton  Union  at  the  present  time  ? 
— About  Is. 

17297.  Is  that  considered  rather  large  for  the  union  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  large,  if  you  compare  it  with  other 
places. 

17298.  Has  it  increased  much  lately  ? — No,  it  has  not 
increased,  because  the  rateable  value  is  always  increasing. 

17299.  The  expenditure  will  have  largely  increased  ? — 
The  expenditure  has  largely  increased. 

17300.  Has  that  been  due  to  the  freedom  with  which 
outdoor  reUef  is  given  or  do  you  attribute  it  to  the  cost 
of  indoor  treatment  ? — It  is  partly  due  to  the  one  and 
partly  to  the  other.  The  indoor  poor  are  increasing 
very  much. 

17301.  Do  you  think  any  advantage  would  accrue  if  all 
relief  were  dealt  with  by  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
board  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  we  had 
definite  fixed  committees,  but  I  think  it  is  hopeless  to 
suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  relief  should  be  given  by  the 
whole  board.  The  members  would  never  stand  it ;  it 
would  take  too  long. 

17302.  If  you  had  such  committees,  do  you  think  any 
advantage  would  come  from  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  rotation,  in  order  to  prevent  members  sitting  where 
they  pleased — another  object  being  to  obtain  a  more  uni- 
form method  of  granting  relief  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  indeed,  and  we  have  tried  to  introduce  it, 
but  we  have  failed. 

17303.  (Professor  Smart.)  Your  population  is  increasing 
very  fast,  is  it  not  ? — Very  fast  indeed. 

17304.  And  your  rates  are  heavy,  namely  10s.  in  the 
£  ? — The  rates  of  the  parish  where  I  Uve  are  not  so  heavy  ; 
they  are  7s.  5d. 

17305.  What  is  the  10s.  you  spoke  about  ?— That  is 
the  rate  in  Edmonton,  which  is  another  parish.  I  think 
it  is  10s.  6d.  there. 

17306.  Have  the  rates  been  increasing  lately  ? — You 
may  take  it  that  the  rates  are  increasing  all  round. 

17307.  Steadily  ?— Yes— chiefly  for  education  purposes. 

17308.  Do  you  know  if  rents  have  been  rising  at  all,  or 
do  you  know  if  rents  have  been  faUing  ? — I  understand 
that  in  Edmonton  rents  have  been  falling. 

17309.  But  outside  of  Edmonton  you  do  not  find  the 
rates  are  apparently  a  deterrent,  either  to  the  population 
increasing  or  to  the  rents  rising  ? — No.  I  think  that  the 
rents  in  Hornsey  of  the  working  class  houses  rise  continu- 
ously, but  still  the  houses  are  tenanted  and  are  not  empty. 
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17310.  (Miss  Hill.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  think  provision  by  the  State,  the  county,  or  the 
municipality  for  any  particular  form  of  relief  becoming 
very  general  would  not  tend  to  diminish  people  making 
provision  for  themselves  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should. 

17311.  Do  you  not  think  it  really  would  ?  Do  you 
think  if  people  know  there  is  a  provision  to  be  ready  for 
them  under  any  event,  they  would  be  equally  anxious  to 
deny  themselves  in  order  to  put  by  something  or  to 
belong  to  some  society  which  would  provide  for  them  ? — 
But  their  standard  of  what  they  may  wish  may  rise. 

17312.  Do  you  think  that  the  supply  of  this  provision 
by  another  body  without  any  effort  of  their  own  is 
likely  to  make  their  standard  rise  ? — I  think  that  the 
other  body  is  not  at  all  likely  to  supply  them  with  all  that 
they  want. 

17313.  Do  we  not  see  large  groups  of  people  living  down 
rather  to  the  lowest  standard  than  striving  to  gain  the 
highest ;  and  is  not  the  provision  by  themselves  of 
medical  and  other  relief  the  beginning  of  the  energy 
which  makes  them  strive  for  a  higher  standard  ? — I  think 
that  there  will  always  be  motives  which  would  influence 
them. 

17314.  Certainly  there  would  always  be  motives  which 
would  influence  them,  and  the  question  is  whether  we  are 
wise  in  weakening  those  motives  ? — I  think  they  will  be  as 
strong  then  as  they  are  now. 

17315.  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  had  any  near 
knowledge  of  any  parish  in  which  outdoor  relief  has  been 
diminished  T — No,  I  cannot  say  that.  Wherever  I  have 
lived  there  has  always  been  a  good  deal  of  outdoor  relief. 

17316.  So  that  you  have  no  estimate  of  how  much  the 
resources  of  the  people  themselves,  and  of  their  relations, 
employers,  and  others  coming  to  their  help,  where  they 
do  not  rely  on  a  uniform  system,  supplement  their  own 
energies  ? — ^No. 

17317.  Then  this  is  purely  theoretical  ? — I  do  not  like 
careless  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  at  aU  ;  I  am 
strongly  against  it. 

17318.  You  talk  about  generous  outdoor  relief  as  if  you 
thought  the  condition  of  the  people  was  batter  when  they 
were  provided  for  outside  than  M'hen  they  had  every 
motive  of  making  effort  for  themselves  ? — I  should 
distinguish  between  the  aged  and  other  people. 

17319.  Even  the  aged  have  once  been  young  ? — 
Yes,  but  they  ha  ve  ceased  to  be  young  now. 

17320.  But  they  have  young  people  belonging  to  them 
very  often  ? — -Yes. 

17321.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  There  are  great  differences  in  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parish  s  in  your  union,  are  there 
not  ?— Yes. 

17322.  Is  Southgate  a  well-to-do  place  ?— Yes. 

17323.  I  notice  that  at  the  last  election  in  April,  1905, 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  electors  of  Southgate  went 
to  the  poll  ? — It  was  very  small. 

17324.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Tottenham  a  compara- 
tively large  proportion  went  to  the  poll  ? — Yes. 

17325.  Is  there  an  interest  in  these  matters  much 
more  strong  in  Tottenham  than  in  Southgate  ? — Totten- 
ham has  a  working-class  population. 

17326.  Are  they  keenly  interested  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  do  you  think  there  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  are  keenly  interested  in  it. 

17327.  Was  there  any  particular  question  before  tlie 
electors  in  April  ? — No.  They  have  the  workhouse  quite 
close  to  them  in  Tottenham,  and  they  see  it ;  in  Southgate 
it  is  some  way  off. 

17328.  Does  that  act  as  a  deterrent  ? — I  think  they 
feel  it  is  their  institution. 

impoundii  g     17329.  Taking  a  parish  like  Tottenham,  what  propor- 
r  rates  and  tion  of  the  people  there  pay  their  rents  directly  ? — I  can- 
ettect.        not  tell  you. 

17730.  Is  compounding  common  there  ?— Yes,  com- 
pounding is  common. 

17331.  Should  you  wish  to  see  any  change  in  that  ? — 
I  should  not  mind  a  change.  I  have  not  really  given  that 
much  attention,  and  of  course  it  gives  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  if  there  is  a  change. 
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17332.  You  have  never  noticed  that  the  existence  of  T/u  Rev.  C-  J. 
compounding  diminishes  people's  interests,  have  you  ? — ■  Sharp. 

I  think  the  people  quite  understand  that  they  pay  the  

rates  out  of  the  rent.  ^  ^  June  1906. 

17333.  Do  you  think  that  is  so  in  the  cases  of  com- 
pounding ? — I  think  that  is  so  in  a  place  like  Tottenham, 
where  there  are  a  lot  of  intelligent  men. 

17334.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  rates  go  up,  do  1^°^^!^^*^,''^" 
the  rents  rise  proportionately,  do  you  think  ? — The  work-  jg^^j,  a,nd 
ing-classes'  rents  do.  rates. 

17335.  In  the  case  of  compounding  ? — T  think  so  without 
a  doubt.  I  think  the  rents  always  tend  in  working-class 
neighbourhoods  to  go  up  higher  than  the  increase  in  the 
rates. 

17336.  (Miss  Hill.)  Is  that  so  when  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  letting  ? — Edmonton  is  an  exceptional  place,  and  Ed- 
monton is  the  only  place  I  have  ever  known  in  that  way. 

17337.  Where  the  rents  are  going  down,  do  you  mean  ? 
— Where  there  have  been  empty  houses,  and  where  it  has 
been  over-built.  Of  course  the  rates  there  were  enor- 
mous. 

17338.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Your  arrangements  for  the  sick  Insufficient 
are  at  present  in  a  transitional  stage,  I  think  ? — Yes  ;  indoor 
we  have  not  a  separate  infirmary. 

17339.  You  are  proposing  to  build  one,  are  you  not  ?- 
Yes,  we  arc. 

17340.  Have  you  commenced  ? — No,  we  have  not 
actually  commenced,  but  we  have  engaged  an  architect 

17341.  Has  anything  delayed  your  commencing  ? — 
Yes,  a  great  number  of  things — this  petition  for  separation, 
for  instance. 

17342.  The  question  has  been  hanging  over  ? — Yes. 
We  ought  to  have  built  years  ago. 

17343.  There  has  been  considerable  pressure  for  accom- 
modation of  that  sort  for  some  time,  has  there  not  ? — 
Yes.  We  are  boarding-out  people  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

17344.  What  class  do  you  board  out  ? — We  board  out 
the  workhouse  people,  and  we  try  to  choose  people  who  have 
not  relatives,  if  we  can  find  them. 

17345.  Persons  in  health,  are  they  ? — Yes. 

17346.  Then  you  are  pressed  for  accommodation  for 
children,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  we  are. 

17347.  Do  you  make  use  of  certified  schools  to  any  Edmonton 
extent  ? — Wliich  do  you  mean  by  certified  schools  ?        method  of 

deahng  with 

17348.  Take,  for  example,  the  Roman  Catholic  certified  Romrn 
pchools,  and  the  various  certified  homes  and  voluntary  Catholic 
homes  that  there  are  for  children  ? — We  do  not  make  children, 
much  use  of  those.     We  ought  to  make  more  use  of 

the  Roman  Catholic  homes  than  we  do. 

17349.  Has  the  question  been  raised  at  your  board  ? — 
We  have  instructed  the  relieving  officers  not  to  take 
Roman  Catholic  children  into  our  schools,  because  we 
want  to  deal  with  them  specially. 

17350.  I  understand  that  you  do  not  send  them  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  certified  schools  ? — We  have  not  done  so. 
I  think  that  generally  the  mothers  get  out-relief. 

17351.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  I  ask  whether  there  has 
been  any  Protestant  objection  on  the  board  to  sending 
them  to  Catholic  schools  ? — There  has  been  no  Pro- 
testant objection. 

17352.  (Dr.  Dotvnes.)  Have  you  any  Catholic  guar- 
dians ? — We  have  no  Catholic  guardians. 

17353.  I  think  you  have  had  some  difiiculty,  have  The  boarding 
you  not,  with  regard  to  boarding-out  ? — No.    We  have  °^ 
boarded-out  our  orphans  and  deserted  children.    We  have  ^'^i''^''^'^- 
got  forty  or  fifty  of  them  boarded  out. 

17354.  Do  you  think  you  could  board  out  more  ? — 
We  have  not  a  great  number  of  children  now  who  are 
eligible,  but  we  were  told  at  the  last  meeeting  of  our 
schools  committee  of  a  boarding-out  committee  which  had 
some  vacancies. 

17355.  Have  you  made  much  use  of  emigration  ? —  Emigration 
We  have  emigrated  children.  of  children. 

17356.  Have  any  objections  been  raised  to  that  ? — No, 
although  we  have  emigrated  a  good  many  children. 
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17357.  I  think  with  some  of  the  special  classes  of 
children,  for  instance,  the  children  with  ophthalmia  and 
the  children  with  ringworm,  you  have  an  arrangement 
with  the  Asylums  Board,  have  you  not  ? — We  have 
now.    We  have  a  good  many  ringworm  children. 

17358.  How  long  have  you  had  that  arrangement  in 
operation  ? — That  has  not  been  in  operation  more  than 
nine  months. 

17359.  Is  it  working  satisfactorily  ? — It  is  very  expen- 
sive, but  it  is  very  satisfactory  otherwise. 

17360.  This  arrangement  is  a  purely  voluntary  agree 
ment  between  the  two  bodies,  I  think  ? — Yes,  it  is  quite 
a  voluntarj'  agreement. 

17361.  Do  you  know  that  the  Asylums  Board  have  a 
fever  hospital  at  Tottenham — the  North-Eastern  Hos- 
pital ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that. 

17362.  They  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  and  there  are, 
I  think,  100  beds  in  it  reserved  for  the  use  of  Tottenham. 
I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  that  relieved  you  of  any  infec- 
tious cases  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  does,  but  I  was  not 
aware  of  it. 

17363.  In  paragraph  11  you  speak  of  epileptics;  do 
you  refer  to  the  epileptics  who  are  not  insane  ? — Yes, 
I  do.    They  are  rather  mixed  together  with  insane  people. 

17364.  I  gather  that  you  think  they  might  be  dealt 
with  by  some  county  arrangement  ? — Yes. 

17365.  {3Irs.  Bosanquet.)  Are  there  any  special 
women's  industries  in  your  district  ? — There  is  a  sweet- 
stuff  factory  on  the  borders  of  Wood  Green  and  Hornsey 
— Barrett's  sweetstuff  factory — which  emploj'S  a  lot  of 
young  girls. 

17366.  Are  the  wages  pretty  good  there  ? — I  believe 
the}'  are,  btit  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

17367.  Does  your  board  ever  give  out-relief  to  women 
who  are  engaged  in  industry  ? — We  give  out-relief  to 
widows  with  more  than  one  child. 

17368.  If  they  are  working  in  Barrett's,  for  instance  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that  we  should  do  that.  I  cannot  recollect 
a  case.  It  certainly  would  depend  upon  the  number  of 
children. 

17369.  You  would  not  give  it  to  single  women,  say  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

17370.  Not  m  slack  times  ?— No. 

17371.  Would  you  give  it  to  elderly  women  who  are 
still  earning  ? — We  do  not  as  a  rule  give  it  to  old  people 
vfho  are  really  earning.  It  is  when  they  have  ceased  to 
earn  anything  definite  that  we  give  the  out-relief. 


17372.  In  giving  relief  to  old  people  do  you  rely  Adequacy  of 
upon  undisclosed  resources,  or  do  you  give  them  relief  relief  to  aged 
adequate  to  their  maintenance  ? — I  am  afraid  we  do 

rely  on  undisclosed  resources,  and  that  we  do  not  give 
adequate  relief. 

17373.  So  that  the  out-relief  is  not  necessarily  in  your 
opinion  adequate  to  their  maintenance  ? — No,  it  is  not 
adequate  always,  by  any  means. 

17374.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  told  us  that  the  rates,  Rates  in 

I  think,  were  about  10s.  in  the  £  in  the  parish  of  Edmon-  Edmonton 
ton  ? — -Yes,  more  than  that.  and  their 

17375.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  the  amount  *PP^^''**-'°'^' 
of  the  poor  rate  proper  is  in  the  Edmonton  union  ? — It  is 
about  Is.  now. 

17376.  Is  it  not  more  than  Is.  in  the  £  ?— No,  I  think 
not. 

17377.  I  mean  taking  in  aU  the  expenses  of  the 
guardians  ? — The  common  fund  is  about  Is.  in  the  £.  I 
think  it  is  rather  more  than  Is.  for  Edmonton. 

17378.  [Chairman.)  If  the  figures  I  have  here  are  correct, 
it  is  Is.  2d.  for  the  whole  union  ? — It  is  about  Is. 

17379.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  It  would  not  be  more  in 
Edmonton  than  anywhere  else  for  Poor  Law  purposes, 
would  it,  because  it  is  a  common  fund  charge  ? — Yes. 

17380.  Except,  of  course,  for  such  small  matters  as  the 
salaries  of  assistant  overseers  and  things  of  that  kind  ? — 
Yes. 

17381.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  great  difference  between  Efiect  of 
the  Is.  2d.  which  is  charged  for  poor  rate  purposes,  and  the  Education  ' 
10s.  or  upwards  of  10s.,  which  is  the  total  of  the  rate  in  :^°*>  ^^02,  on 
Edmonton  ? — The  enormous  increase  in  the  education  Edmonton 
rate  in  Edmonton  made  it  so  high.    They  jumped  more 
than  Is.  6d.  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  last  Education 
Act  which  separated  them  from  Southgate. 

17382.  The  education  expenses  are  a  county  charge  now, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  cost  of  the  actual  provision  of  the 
schools  is  concerned,  are  they  not  ? — No.  They  have  a 
separate  administration  of  education  in  Edmonton. 

17383.  Is  Edmonton  a  separate  education  authority 
then  ? — Yes.  It  is  going  to  be  specially  reheved  by  this 
Government  grant. 

17334.  The  effect  of  that  has  been,  therefore,  to  throw 
a  very  large  burden  upon  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

17385.  They  were  a  combined  district,  were  they  not, 
before  ? — Southgate  and  Edmonton  were  one  district '? 
Yes. 

17386.  And  the  effect  of  taking  off  Southgate  has  been 
injurious  to  Edmonton  ? — Yes. 


rating. 


Mr.  Atjgustus  Geokge  Ceowdee,  called;  and  Examined. 


3Ir.  A.  Q.       17387.  [ChairmMn.)  You  have  been   good  enough  to 
Crotcder.     prepare  for  us  a  statement  relating  to  your  work  and 

 containing  certain  suggestions  in  connection  with  the 

11  June  1906.  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ?■ — Yes. 

The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement : 
A. — Practice  in  St.  Geobge's-in-thb-East. 


Validity  of 
principles  of 
TPoor  Law 
■  Commission 
of  1834. 


TfJ^ct  of  a 
strict  out- 
relief  policy  : 
{e.g.,  St. 
George's-in 
the-East)  and 
its  decrease 
of  out-door 
paupers. 


(1)  My  standpoint  is  that  I  am  a  thorough  believer 
in  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  of  1834,  and  since  I  began  to  work  among 
the  poor  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  upwards  of  thirty 
years  a.go,  I  have  used  what  influence  I  possess  to  get 
those  principles  carried  out  to  their  logical  conclusion. 

(2)  When  I  became  a  guardian  of  this  parish  in  January, 

1875,  I  was  aware  of  what  was  the  most  enlightened 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  outdoor  rehef,  and  fortunately 
I  found  my  colleagues  inchned  to  take  the  same  view. 

On  January  1st,  1875,  the  number  of  paupers  in  St. 
George's-in-the-East  (population  about  47,000,  and  the 
district  as  poor  as  any  in  London)  was  3,047 ;  of  these 
1,248  were  in  receipt  of  indoor  rehef,  and  1,799  of  outdoor 
relief.  The  guardians  suddenly  set  to  work  to  revise 
their  out-reUef  list,  with  the  result  that  on  January  1st, 

1876,  the  numbers  were  :  Indoor,  1,258  ;  outdoor,  548  ; 
total,  1.860.  An  increase  of  ten  indoor  and  a  decrease  of 
1,251  outdoor  paupers. 

By  1885  (ten  years  later)  the  outdoor  paupers  had 
fallen  to  thirty-nine  ;  and  now  (second  week  of  April,  1906) 


they  number  nine  (only  one  of  thes3  is  a  permanent  case 
— of  many  years'  standing). 

(3)  No  fresh  permanent  case  has  been  put  upon  the 
outdoor  rehef  hst  for  many  years.  The  temporary  out- 
relief  which  is  occasionally  given  in  kind  by  the  reheving 
officers  is  that  recommended  by  the  doctor  in  cases  of 
serious  illness ;  and  of  course  funerals  are  reckoned  as 
out-relief  cases. 

(4)  The  system  on  which  we  worked  (and  have  con-  Relief  of 
tinned  to  work  ever  since  1875)  in  the  case  of  famihes  was  widows  by 
to  take  part  of  a  family  into  the  workhouse  instead  of  the  taking  theii 
whole.    Widows  with  children  were  offered  maintenance  children  into 

in  the  district  pauper  schools  for  such  of  their  children  , 

sciiools 

as  they  appeared  to  be  unable  to  support,  instead  of  out- 
rehef.  The  separation  of  parent  and  child  is  the  least 
of  two  evils.  For  on  the  out-relief  system  the  mother  is 
cenerally  compelled  to  go  out  to  work  all  day,  and  thus 
neglect  her  children,  who  are  trained  up  to  lean  on  the 
parish,  and  who  are  pretty  sure  to  bring  up  their  own 
famihes  in  turn  on  the  same  traditions ;  so  that  the  evil 
goes  on  perpetuating  itself  for  generations.  Besides,  the 
effect  of  the  offer  of  the  schools  often  is  to  induce  relatives 
or  friends  to  take  some  of  the  children  into  their  own 
homes. 

(5)  Cases  of  sickness  or  accident  were  dealt  with  by  an  Indoor-relief 
offer  of  the  infirmary  to  the  sick  person,  combined  with  an  for  sickness 
offer  of  the  pauper  schools  for  some  of  the  children.    This  -^"^  accidents 
plan  provides  for  proper  attention  to  the  patient  and  ^     '''^  *"  ' 
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uardians 

id  Charity 

rgaiiisation 

Dciety. 


fleet  on 
30r  of  re- 
rioting  or 
fusing  out- 
lief. 


aalysis  of 
3ult  of  dis- 
intinuing 
it-relief  in 
'^hiteohapel. 


assistance  to  the  family.  It  prevents  them  sinking  into 
the  low  physical  condition  induced  by  keeping  the  patient 
at  home,  probably  in  one  wretched  room,  on  an  inadequate 
outdoor  allowance.  It,  of  course,  acts  as  a  test  of  distress 
as  well  as  an  encouragement  to  joining  clubs. 

(6)  In  the  above  class  of  cases,  private  charity, through 
the  local  Charity  Organisation  Society,  was  forthcoming, 
•when  necessary,  if  the  guardians'  offer  was  accepted. 

(7)  Believing,  as  I  did,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
pursued  was  fully  proved  and  established  by  the  author- 
ities on  the  subject,  the  only  question  for  me  was  to 
consider  whether  a  sudden  change  was  possible  without 
inflicting  undue  hardship  on  the  poor. 

(8)  The  steps  which  I  took  to  satisfy  myself  on  this 
point  "were  as  follows  : — 

I  attsnded  regularly  the  relief  meetings  of  the  board, 
and  entered  in  a  note-book  the  seemingly  hard  cases.  I 
waited  a  week  or  two,  and  then  personally  visited  the 
homes  of  these  people.  What  I  sa^w  satisfied  me  that 
the  hardship  was  not  great.  No  change,  however  salu- 
tary, not  even  a  change  of  fashion  nor  the  introduction 
of  a  new  machine,  can  be  effected  without  necessitating 
some  temporary  suhering. 

(9j  In  many  instances  the  guardians  had  been  imposed 
upon,  and  the  people  were  better  ofi  than  had  been 
supposed  ;  in  others,  relations,  friends,  or  the  charitable 
had  come  forward,  especially  in  cases  of  widows  with 
children,  and  sick  cases  ;  in  others,  energy  had  been 
aroused  and  better  work  obtained  ;  very  few  had  migrated 
into  laxer  districts,  and  those  who  had  did  not  obtain 
out-relief,  as  they  •would  not  have  been  eligible  under 
a  year's  residence  ;  and  comparatively  few,  about  one- 
third,  had  accepted  the  test  oft'er  of  the  pauper  schools. 

(10)  I,  unfortunately,  can  supply  no  figures  from  these 
records,  which  were  only  rough  notes  for  my  o^wn  use  ; 
but  I  can  furnish  some  statistics  from  the  neighbouring 
union  of  Whitechapel,  where  a  similar  system  had  been 
in  force  for  some  years,  and  where  there  were  in  July, 
1870,  1,059  indoor  and  2,556  outdoor  paupers,  reduced 
in  five  years  (July,  1875)  to  1,037  indoor  and  209  outdoor 
paupers. 

"  Analysis  of  Cases  in  which  Out-relief  to  able-bodied 
loidows  or  deserted  wives  has  been  discontinued  by 
the  Guardians  :  from  Lady  Day,  1873,  to  Lady 
Day,  1875. 

^^^^  ■  vids. 

Total  number  of  cases,  other  than  tempor- 
ary cases  of  sickness,  in  which  out- 
relief  has  been  discontinued       -       -  167  600 

Doing  as  well  or  better  as  when  in  receipt 

of  out-relief,  without  further  assistance  77  270 

Getting  an  independent  living,  having  had 
assistance  : 


Indi- 
vids. 


By   admission    of   children  to 
industrial  schools  (18  children 
have    been    admitted)  -       -  11  49 
By    assistance    received  from 

children  -       -       -    7  11 

By  change  of  circumstances  -  4  14 
By  return  of  neglecting  husbands  4  18 
Married  -       -       -       -    4  18 

By  assistance  through  Charity 

Organisation  Society  -    7  23 

By  assistance   throujh  Jewish 

'Board  -       -       -       -    5  23 

By  employment  in  'Workhouse  8  38 
By  a",sistance  from  Blind  Sosiety    2  2 

Present  whereabouts  not  yet  knoivn 
Admitted  to  Workhouse  -       -       -  . 
Dead 

Removed  under  order  of  removal  - 
Not  supposed  to  be  doing  well, 
caused  by  : 


52 
17 
10 
2 

1 


204 
76 
11 
2 


Drunken  habits  -  -  -2 
By  refusal  to  send  children  to 

District  School  -       -  4 

By  careless  and  dirty  habits  -  1 
'  Not   doing    as   well    as  she 

might "  ...  1 


Indi- 
vids. 

11 

16 
2 


( 11)  At  the  time  when  this  new  departure  was  taken  in 
St.  George's,  I  was  an  active  member  of  the  local  Charity 
Organisation  Committee,  of  which  for  many  years  I  have 
been  Hon.  Secretary.  I  am  constantly  in  the  parish 
visiting  the  applicants,  and  in  frequent  communication 
with  the  relieving  officers  and  the  clergy  and  other 
workers,  and  if  there  were  any  exceptional  suiiering,  I 
should  certainly  hear  of  it. 

(12)  Our  Charity  Organisation  Committee  is  an  efficient 
one,  and  prompt  in  its  action  :  it  works  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Poor  Law  officials,  and  does  much  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  guardians.  At  the  time  of 
the  change,  however,  the  voluntary  agencies  of  the  dis- 
trict were  by  no  means  fully  organised,  and  our  present 
more  complete  arrangements  would  never  have  bean 
developed  if  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  by -increased  strict- 
ness, had  not  compelled  improvement.  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, myself  bcheve  that  sound  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  need  depend  on  the  co-operation  of  charity  ;  though, 
no  doubt,  such  co-operation  is  valuable  where  it  can  bo 
obtained. 

(13)  With  regard  to  our  method  of  relieving  able-bodied 
men  with  families,  we  work  on  the  principle  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Modified  Workhouse  Test ;  but  in  Si. 
George's,  relief  to  the  family,  under  this  test,  is  supplied 
by  charity,  not  by  the  guardians,  and  is  continued  for  a 
time  after  the  man  discharges  himself  from  the  workhouse  ; 
but  of  course  the  principle  is  identical. 

(14)  When  able-bodied  single  men  are  admitted  into  our 
workhouse,  we  make  a  practice  of  urging  them  to  take 
their  discharge  and  get  their  own  living  again  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Such  cases  should  be  kept  under  observation 
and  constantly  pressed  to  try  to  regain  independence. 

(15)  If  it  be  objected  that  the  conditions  in  St.  George's 
and  Whitechapel  are  dificrent  from  those  in  other  unions, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  Jewish  inhabitants,  for  whom 
relief  in  their  ovm  homes  is  provided  by  the  J ewish  Board 
of  Guardians  (a  charitable  society),  I  may  quote  from  an 
estimate  compiled  in  January,  1905,  by  members  of 
Toynbee  Hall,  showing  the  comparative  numbers  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  in  the  Borough  of  Stepney,  which  includes  St. 
George's  and  Whitechapel.  [I  have  no  estimate  for  St. 
George's  alone.] 

Population  (1901)  ...  -  298,600 
Estimated  number  of  Jews  -       -       -  90,000 


jlr.  A.  G. 
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Surplus  of  Gentiles  -       -       -       -  203,600 

(16)  These  figures  show  that  the  number  of  Jews  in  this 
borough  is  probably  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  people 
as  a  rule  suppose,  and  that  there  is  a  Lirge  and  very  poor 
population  of  Gentiles  left  to  deal  with.  It  also  seems  to 
me  that  the  relative  proportion  of  Jews  to  Gentiles  is  not 
really  material  to  my  argument — which  is  that  St.  George's 
and  Whitechapel  have  abundantly  proved  that  outdoor 
relief  may,  with  safety,  be  practically  abohshed,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  very  poor  population. 

(17)  In  February,  1905,  I  drew  the  following  com-  Comparison 
parison  between  the  pauperism  of  the  Borough  of  Stepney  of  pauperism 
and  that  of  Poplar  (where  a  contrary  policy  has  been  of  Poplar  and 
pursued)  : — The  figures  given  in  paragraph  15  show  that  Stepney. 

the  Gentile  population  of  Stepney  Borough  (Tojmbee  Hall 
estimate)  is  in  round  figures  208,600  ;  that  of  Poplar- 
Borough  168,800,  or  less  by  39,800.  Yet  the  number  of 
paupers  in  the  four  Stepney  Borough  Unions  (Whitechapel, 
Stepney,  Mile-End,  and  St.  George's,  of  which  Mile-End  is 
certainly  not  strict),  taken  together  and  compared  with 
the  number  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  j^ear 
(Ofiicial  Returns,  3rd  February,  1905)  showed  an  increase 
of  only  478,  while  the  increase  in  Poplar  was  3,188,  nearly 
seven  times  as  much. 

(18)  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  thirty  years  ago  Reduction  of 
[i.e.  in  1876),  when,  as  all  acquainted  with  St.  George's  out-door 
well  know,  there  were  but  few  Jews  living  there,  our  P^^P^rs  m  St. 
system  was  in  full  operation  and  with  the  same  effect.  In 

the  second  •week  of  April,  1876,  when  the  new  system  between 
had  been  at  work  only  about  a  year,  the  outdoor  paupers  jgr-j^  ^^^^ 
numbered  197,  as  against  1,420  in  1874,  before  the  new  1876. 
departure  had  taken  place. 

(19)  A  further  objection  is  often  made — that  only  a  few  Deterrence  oi 
men  accept  relief  under  the  modified  workhouse  test,  moditicd 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  characteristic  of  all  Poor  Law  relief  Workhouse 
offered   under   deterrent   con  litions.    In   St.    George's  Order, 
the  people  have  been  sj'stematicaLly  taught,  for  many 

years,  by  the  practical  abolition  of  outdoor  reUef,  not  to 
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look  to  the  parish  uut  to  provide  for  themselves  ;  hence,  in 
ordinary  times,  applications  for  outdoor  relief  are  rarely 
made.  In  exceptional  times  many  more,  I  am  convinced, 
would  accept  relief  under  the  modified  workhouse  test, 
if  it  were  not  that  misguided  charity  always  comes  forward 
with  offers  of  assistance  on  more  eligible  terms  involving 
no  real  test  of  destitution.  There  have  been  in  St. 
George's,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  cases  of  sensational  hardship 
or  any  public  expression  of  discontent. 

(20)  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  supporters  of  our 
system  distribute  large  sums  in  charity  which  practically 
take  the  place  of  outdoor  relief.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  Our  system  is,  as  I  have  stated,  to  work  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  The 
exceptional  cases  are  dealt  with  by  it.  These  are  (1)  the 
thrifty  of  good  character  of  all  classes  ;  (2)  widows  with 
one  or  two  children  ;  (3)  the  families  of  able-bodied  men 
whose  husbands  have  accepted  the  mcdifird  workhouse 
test ;  (4)  sick  cases  where  the  bread  winner  and  possibly 
some  of  his  children  are  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief.  The 
C.  0.  Committee  have  never  allowed,  to  my  knowledge,  a 
single  approved  case  to  go  unrelieved.  The  amount 
administered  in  relief,  through  the  agency  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Committee,  is  really  very  small  among  an 
extremely  poor  population,  as  the  following  figures  from 
that  Society's  reports  show — 

Year  ending  SOth  September,  1903        -       -  410    7  6 

1904  -       -  366  13  0 

1905  -       -  380    1  I 

B. — Geneeal    Peikciples    Justifyikg    the  COrBSE 
Aeopted  in  St.  Gfoege's-in-the-East. 

(21)  These  principles  are  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834.  I  may  summarise 
them  as  follows — 

(a)  The  business  of  the  Poor  law  is  the  relief  of 
destitution  as  distinguished  from  poverty. 

(b)  The  fundamental  principle  with  respect  to  legal 
relief  is  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper  ought  to  be,  on 
the  wiiole,  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  poorest  class  of 
independent  labourer. 

(c)  That  all  distribution  of  relief,  in  money  or  in 
goods,  to  be  spent  or  consumed  by  the  pauper  in  his 
own  home  (i.e.,  all  outdoor  relief),  is  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  in  question. 

(d)  Where  cases  of  real  hardship  occur,  the  remedy 
must  be  applied  by  individual  charity,  a  virtue  for 
which  no  system  of  relief  derived  from  a  compulsory 
tax  can  or  ought  to  be  a  substitute. 

(e)  That  the  bane  of  all  pauper  legislation  has  been 
the  legislating  for  extreme  cases,  and  that  every 
exception,  every  violation  of  the  general  rule  to 
meet  a  real  case  of  unusual  hardship,  lets  in  a  whole 
class  of  fraudulent  cases  by  which  that  rule  must 
in  time  be  destroyed. 

C. — Defects  in  the  peesent  Poor  Law  System. 

(22)  It  is  being  very  generally  said,  at  the  present 
time,  that  the  Poor  Law  requires  alteration,  and  that 
these  principles  no  longer  hold  good,  more  especially 
with  regard  to  able-bodied  men.  My  long  experience 
of  work  in  a  very  poor  union  convinces  me  that  these 
principles  are  as  sound  as  ever,  and  that  wherever  they 
have  been  firmly  adhered  to  they  have  proved  effective 
in  coping  with  distress,  even  in  times  of  crisis  in  the 
labour  market,  as  well  as  in  promoting  independence  of 
character  among  the  poor.  The  defects  of  the  present 
Poor  Law  system  lie  not  in  the  Poor  Laws  themselves,  but 
in  unequal  and  bad  administration  of  those  laws. 

(23)  Of  practical  defects  in  administration,  I  would 
venture  to  point  out  four  : — 

(a)  In  Unions  where  neither  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regula- 
tion Order  nor  the  Modified  Workhouse  Test  Order  is 
made  use  of,  an  able-bodied  man  cannot  obtain  relief 
(save  in  the  case  of  "  urgent  and  sudden  necessity  ") 
without  breaking  up  his  home. 

In  my  opinion  guardians  should  be  strongly  urged  to 
put  in  force  one  or  other  of  these  orders,  at  any  rate  in 
towns,  where  poor  people's  rents  are  generally  paid 
weekly,  and  where,  therefore,  a  man  cannot,  as  in  the 
country,  lock  up  his  cottage  until  he  and  his  family  dis- 
charge themselves  from  the  workhouse. 


I  consider  the  Modified  Workhouse  Test  Order  to  be  Advantage 
the  better  method  : — (a)  it  acts  as  an  efficient  test,  because  of  modifiec 
no  one  will  accept  it  unless  he  is  really  at  the  end  of  his  Workhous( 
resources  ;  and  as  a  lesson  in  providence  to  the  man  and  '^cst  Ordei 
his  neighbours  ;  yet  the  home  is  net  broken  up.    (b)  It 
withdraws  from  the  market  superfluous  labour,  which  is 
re-absorbed  as  the  demand  arises.    Where  there  is  a 
want  of  accommodation  in  the  workhouses,  temporary 
workhouses  would  have  to  be  provided,  as  suggested  by 
the  late  Sir   H.  Longley,  Local   Government  Board 
Inspector.    There   would  be    no    great    difficulty  in 
obtaining   reasonably   efficient   accommodation.  For 
instance,  tents  (as  in  the  case  of  Darenth  Smallpox  Camp 
some  years  ago),  or  iron  sheds  might  be  erected  in  the 
workhouse  yards.    Accommodation  would  be  required 
for  the  men  alone  ;   their  families  would  be  in  receipt 
of  out-relief.    And  from  many  years'  experience  I  can 
confidently  say  that  the  numbers  would  never  be  over- 
whelming, where  the  discipline  of  the  workhouse  is  what 
it  ought  to  be. 

If  it  be  objected  that  it  is  pauperising  to  allow  any 
man  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  not 
relief  in  one  place  rather  than  another  that  pauperises. 
That  which  pauperises  is  a  policy  which  teaches  the  poor 
that  others  will  provide  for  them,  and  that  they  need  not 
provide  for  themselves.  The  less  agreeable  therefore  the 
form  of  relief  is,  the  less  temptation  there  is  to  rely  upon 
it,  and  the  stronger  are  the  motives  to  forethought  and 
self-help. 

But  if  for  any  reason  the  Modified  Workhouse  Test  Defects  of 
Order  were  not  found  to  work  well,  the  Outdoor  Relief  labour  yar 
Regulation  Order  might  be  insisted  on  by  the  Local  remed 
Government  Board.  The  defects  of  the  old  labour  yards  therefor, 
and  of  their  regulations  are  well  known,  but  I  see  no  Want  of 
reason  why  the  difficulties  should  not  be  surmounted  by  uniforraitv 
proper  rules  and  management.  in  the  task 

(b)  In  certain  workhouses  and  casual  wards  the  discipline  work  an 
is  at  present  so  lax,  and  the  standard  of  comfort  so  high, 

that  they  are  overwhelmed  with  inmates.    They  are  made  LqjjjJqjj 
too  attractive.    Uniformity  in  food  and  w^ork  should,  I  Workhousi 
think,  be  enforced,  at  any  rate  throughout  London.         and  Casual 

(c)  The  poorer  districts  of  London  have  the  heaviest  Wards, 
burden  of  pauperism,  and  have  to  bear  far  more  than  Unequal 
their  fair  share  of  the  cost.  incidence 

I  can  see  no  reason  why,  with  effective  and  expert  central  of  the  Pooi 
control,  all  Poor  Law  charges  should  not  be  thrown  on  Rate  in 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund — with  the  one  u^^^J"^'''' 
important  exception  of  the  cost  of  out-relief. 

It  has  been  urged,  and  with  some  show  of  plausibility,  ^^f^^ 
that  the  establishment  of  one   uniform  rate   for   all  refigf^fnd^t 
Metropolitan  Poor  Law  purposes  would  carry  no  danger  Metropolits 
with  it,  provided  the  administration  were  placed  in  the  Common 
hands  of  a  Metropohtan  Central  Poor  Law  Board.    But  Poor  Fimd 
I  contend  that  such  a  Board  would  afford  no  safeguard  under  one 
for  the  proper  administration   of  outdoor  relief.    The  central  Poc 
magnitude  of  the  task,  and  its  nature,  in  the  thirty-one  ^^Y. 
Union  Districts  of  London,  would  preclude  the  possibiUty  LondoE 
of  its  being  administered  by  Committees  of  the  Central 
Board,  hence  it  would  have  to  devolve  on  local  Committees 
Such  Committees  could  not  be  trusted  to  resist  pressure 
by   the  socialistic   element,   which   would   be  greatly 
intensified  if  there  were  a  common  purse  to  dip  into. 

The  amount  spent  in  out-relief  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  administration,  not  upon  the  poverty, 
of  a  union.  Any  number  of  appUcations  can  easily  be 
attracted,  even  in  the  richer  unions  ;  and  no  test  of 
destitution  can  be  applied,  as  in  the  case  of  indoor  relief. 
In  my  experience  of  over  thirty  years,  I  have  often 
noticed  how  infinitely  more  careless  guardians  are  in 
placing  burdens  on  the  Common  Poor  Fund  than  on  the 
local  rates. 

If  the  Local  Government  Board  (i.e.,  the  present 
Central  Board)  has  failed,  in  recent  winters,  to  contiol 
the  notoriously  lax  administration  of  certain  unions- — 
not  preventing  even  the  evasion  of  the  law  by  giving 
out-door  relief  to  ajble-bodied  men,  the  precise  system 
which  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  disaster 
seventy  years  ago — what  possible  ground  is  there  for 
believing  that  a  Central  Board  for  the  whole  of  London 
would  exercise  more  effective  control  ?  If  out  relief 
were  to  be  made  a  common  charge,  I  feel  confident  that, 
so  far  from  proving  a  relief  to  poor  unions,  it  would 
cause  a  very  large  rise  of  the  rates  throughout  London, 
and  (what  is  far  worse)  wholesale  deruoralisation  of  the 
poor. 
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If  it  were  possible  to  take  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  out  of  the  hands  of  local  bodies  and  place  it 
under  salaried  officials — as  in  the  case  of  the  administration 
of  justice — that  would  be  an  ideal  reform  and  would 
remove  my  objections.  Is  it  not  too  mu<;'li  to  expect  of 
small  tradesmen  and  working  men,  so  many  of  whom 
have  become  guardians  in  recent  years,  that  they  should 
judicially  and  im(partially  dispense  cut-relief  with  all  its 
attendant  patronage.  If  Parliament  or  the  nation  really 
wish  to  have  a  uniform  and  consistent  administration 
of  the  law  as  regards  out-rclief,  they  must,  I  think, 
rely  upon  specially  trained  and  specially  appointed 
officials. 

{d. )  In  certain  unions  the  law  is  systematically  evaded, 
in  regard  to  relieving  able-bodied  men,  by  straining  the 
clause  which  allows  relief  to  them  in  the  ei^ent  of  "  sudden 
and  urgent  necessity  "  (which  I  take  to  mean,  requiring 
instant  relief)  into  granting  them  continuous  relief.  The 
c^uestion  naturally  arises,  Why  has  not  th3  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  interfered  earlier  and  more  effectively  ? 
More  frequent  visits,  from  a  larger  staff  of  efficient  in- 
spectors, would  certainly  produce  improvement,  and  the 
increased  expense  would,  I  think,  be  justified  by  the 
results. 

[Tu  this  connection  a  much  needed  reform  suggests 
itself,  viz.,  the  appointment,  as  President  of  the  Local 
Goveinnient  Board,  of  a  permanent  expert  official,  who, 
like  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  shoulil  be 
o  itside  tlie  infinence  of  party  politics.] 
A  further  remedy  for  lax  administration  might,  I 
suggest,  be  found — in  some  measure  at  any  rate — by 
giving  back  to  the  Local  Government  Board  the  power  of 
nominating  experts  as  guardians,  who  might  act  as  a 
check  on  the  proceedings.    In  former  days  the  necessity 
for  these  nominated  guardians  to  be  local  ratepayers  fatally 
restricted  the  Local  Government  Board  in  their  choice. 
This  restriction  should  not  be  re-introduced  in  any  new 
scheme. 

D. — Need  of  Police    Protection    for  Guardi.\ns 

TO    ENSURE    GOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 

(24)  There  is  one  more  point  to  which  I  would  draw 
attention.  Many — probably  most — Boards  of  Guardians 
recognise  the  danger  of  relaxing  the  Poor  Law,  and  wish  to 
do  their  duty  if  they  dare.  I  desire  to  emphasise  strongly 
the  necessity  of  affording  them  police  protection  at  their 
meetings — at  any  rate  during  the  winter.  And  the  same 
applies  to  borough  councils.  Peaceable  citizens  cannot  be 
expected  to  carry  out  unpopular  laws  unless  they  are 
protected  against  intimidation  by  large  bodies  of  "  un- 
employed," who  besiege  their  board-rooms,  "♦hreatening 
violence  if  their  demands  are  not  complied  with. 

17388.  [Chairman.)  You  have  been  for  nearly  thirty 
years  a  guardian  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  I  under- 
stand ? — I  have. 

17389.  In  the  earlier  part  of  your  statement  you  give 
us  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  methods  by  which 
you  reduced  outdoor  relief  in  St.  George's.  Would  you 
tell  us  a  little  about  St.  George's  ;  I  assume  it  is  a  very 
poor  district  ? — One  of  the  poorest  in  London  ;  I  think  it 
is  as  poor  as  any. 

17390.  There  are  not  many  well-to-do  people  living 
there,  I  imagine  ? — Very  few. 

17391.  Is  there  any  big  permanent  industry  there  ? — 
Not  now,  I  should  say.  The  sugir  induslry  used  to  be 
the  great  thing  there. 

17392.  So  that  it  is  a  district  which  has  rather  gone 
down  than  up  hill  of  recent  years  ? — Certainly. 

17393.  The  result  of  your  operations  was  that  you 
brought  down  outdoor  relief  to  such  a  point  that  I  think 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year  you  had  only  nine  out-door 
■oaupers  ? — That  is  so. 

17394.  Although  you  have  not  actual  notes  in  reference 
to  the  analysis  of  cases  of  outdoor  relief  which  have  been 
discontinued,  yet  you  can  supply  us  with  some  figures 
relating  to  Whitechapel,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

17395.  Before  I  deal  with  those  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
about  the  opinion  you  express  in  paragraph  4.  As  I 
gather,  you  think  the  separation  of  parent  and  child  under 
certain  conditions  is  the  less  of  two  evils  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

17396.  But  the  conditions  under  which  the  separation 
sliould  take  place  should  be  such  that  the  mother  would  not 
be  able  to  look  after  her  children  ?-  -As  a  rule,  yes. 
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17397.  Does  the  parent  object  very  much  to  separation  Mr.  A.  0. 
from  her  children  ? — As  a  rule,  yes.  Crowder. 

17398.  Do  parents  get  facilities  for  seeing  their  children  j^^ToOO 
after  they  are  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes.   

17399.  Assuming  the  parents  are  of  good  character,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes.  I  have  arranged,  in  certain  cases  where 
the  mothers  have  shown  themselves  very  repugnant  to 
sending  the  children,  for  them  to  go  beforehand  to  see  the 
schools. 

17400.  I  understand  you  follow  up  these  cases  ;  have 
these  children  turned  out  pretty  well  afterwards  ? — The 
girls  have  turned  out  especially  well.  I  am  able  to  say 
that  from  the  reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Befriending  Young  Servants.  With  regard  to  the  boys, 
it  is  rather  more  difficult  to  know  the  facts,  but  the  boys 
who  have  gone  into  the  Army  1  ands  and  on  the  "  Ex- 
mouth  "  have  turned  out  very  well,  and  so  have  those  who 
have  gone  to  working  boys'  homes.  Of  course,  a  number 
cf  the  others,  when  they  become  of  working;  age,  are  taken 
out  by  their  mothers,  and  they  disappear  and  one  does  not 
know  how  they  get  on. 

17401.  Are  there  any  cases  where  the  children,  after 
they  are  able  to  get  a  livelihood,  go  back  and  live  with 
their  mothers  ? — Yes. 

17402.  Then  it  is  only,  so  to  say,  a  temporary  separation 
in  certain  cases,  which  works  for  the  benefit  of  both  ? — 
Yes.  When  a  child  is  about  fourteen,  if  we  do  not  think 
it  desirable  to  try  and  get  a  place  for  the  child,  the  child 
is  discharged  to  the  mother.  About  every  six  months 
we  have  up  all  these  cases  of  widows  having  children  at 
the  schools,  and  go  into  them,  and  where  we  think  that  the 
widow's  circumstances  have  so  improved  that  she  is  able  to 
support  one  more  child,  we  discharge  a  child  to  her,  giving 
her  of  course  a  few  weeks'  notice. 

17403.  Whilst  this  reduction  of  out-relief  was  taking 
place,  you  followed  very  closely  the  operation,  I  under- 
stand, and  you  entered  the  hardest  cases  in  a  note-book  ? 
—Yes. 

17404.  And  then  you  subsequently  visited  them  ? — 
I  did. 

17405.  For  a  long  time  you  have  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  local  committee  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  I  think  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

17406.  I  suppose  that  you  had  to  assist  you  the  or- 
ganisation and  resources  of  that  society  ? — Yes  ;  only,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  when  we  began  this  system  charity 
was  not  organised  as  it  has  been  of  late  years.  There  was 
no  pension  committee,  and  very  few  of  the  clergy  co-oper- 
ated. There  were  some  districts  that  had  no  almoners 
of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress  attached  to  them. 
The  committees  (those  for  Whitechapel  and  St.  George's) 
met  in  the  same  office,  and  we  were  only  able  really  to  refer 
quite  the  best  cases  at  that  time.  TJie  great  point,  I  may 
say,  of  all  that  I  have  to  tell  the  Commission — the  point 
in  which  we  differed  from  Whitechapel  and  up  to  recent 
years  from  Stepney — all  that  i.s  noteworthy,  I  think,  in  the 
work  that  we  have  done — is  that  we  applied  the  princijiles 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  suddenly,  and  reduced 
our  out-door  relief  very  suddenly.  I  have  always  con- 
tended that  the  proper  way  to  do  it  is  to  take  a  whole 
class  of  cases,  give  them  notice,  and  then  rigidly  adhere  to 
the  rule.  I  think  that  is  the  most  merciful  and  proper 
way  to  deal  with  them,  and  not  tograduallydeal  with  the 
class.  At  any  rate  that  is  what  we  did  ;  wo  were  uniform 
and  firm,  and  the  results  are  what  I  have  described. 

17407.  From  an  administrative  point  of  view  that  may 
be  the  best  method,  but  does  it  not  inflict  more  hardship 
on  individuals  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  does.  E.g.  ;  if  you 
take  the  widows  with  children,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  apply  the  rule  to  the  whole  of  that  class 
at  once. 

17408.  Assuming  that  they  were  to  be  assisted  by 
charity,  of  course  it  puts  a  much  greater  strain  on  the 
resources  of  charity  to  thrust  suddenly  a  number  of  cases 
upon  it  than  if  it  were  done  gradually  ? — I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  have  said  in  my  statement,  that  t'le  amount  of 
relief  administered  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is 
very  small  considering  there  are  about  50,000  very  poor 
people  in  St.  George's  ;  it  is  only  about  £400  a  year. 

17409.  Just  following  up  that  point  of  the  sudden  cur-  Effect  on 
tailment  of  out-door  relief,  as  you  have  told  u?,  you  visited  individuals  of 
the  hardest  cases  ;   had  you  often  to  assist  them  -ivith  ">scon  in-umg 

out-relief. 
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Mr.  A.  0.  charity,  or  did  you  find  that  suddenly  resources  were  avail- 
Crowder.       able  to  them  which  they  had  ignored  before,  or  that 

 they  were  bestirring  themselves  more  so  as  to  keep  them- 

1*1  June  1906.  selves  going  ? — In  paragraph  9  I  say,"  In  many  instances 

 the  guardians  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  the  people 

were  better  off  than  had  been  supposed  ;  in  others, 
relations,  friends,  or  the  charitable  had  come  forward, 
especially  in  cases  of  widows  with  children,  and  sick  cases  ; 
in  others,  energy  had  been  aroused  and  better  work  ob- 
tained." As  we  all  know,  the  poor  tide  over  over  bad 
times  by  borrowing  and  pledging,  and  so  forth.  In  fact, 
efforts  are  made  all  round  by  everybody  concerned  ;  and 
the  result  .is  that  directly  you  put  the  pressure  of  strict 
Poor  Law  upon  the  people  and  upon  the  charitable,  they 
rise  to  the  occasion.    That  is  my  experience. 

17410.  In  making  this  change  were  the  majority  of  the 
board  of  guardians  with  you,  or  had  you  much  difficulty 
in  converting  them  to  your  views  ? — I  am  afraid  I  should 
say  they  did  not  understand  the  subject  much  in  those 
days,  and  that  they  rather  deferred  to  me  and  trusted  me, 
I  think  I  may  say.  It  is  rather  awkward  to  have  to  make 
that  sort  of  statement,  but  I  think  that  is  how  we  began, 
at  any  rate.  I  said  I  was  convinced  that  the  principles  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  the  right  ones.  I 
pointed  to  Whitechapel  and  to  Stepney,  and  I  said,  "  They 
can  do  it  there  ;  why  cannot  we  do  it  here  ?  " 

17411.  So  there  was  the  lead  of  those  two  adjoining 
districts  to  assist  you  ? — Yes.  That  is  why  I  made  the 
remark  just  now  that  the  only  point  I  think  which  is 
worth  consideration  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Guar- 
dians of  St.  George's  is  its  suddenness. 

17412.  When  the  change  was  once  made,  were  there 
many  efforts  to  revive  the  old  system  of  out-door  relief  ? — • 
Only  by  individuals. 

17413.  Has  the  subject  cropped  up  at  the  elections  at 
all  ?— Very  little. 

17414.  At  the  end  of  your  statement  you  allude  to 
what  I  think  is  an  important  point,  namely,  the  necessity 
of  giardians  being  protected  from  turbulence  and 
violence.  Were  there  any  demonstrations  when  this 
relief  was  suddenly  stopped  in  St.  George's  ;  was  there 
any  strong  demonstration,  for  instance,  against  the 
g  lardians  or  against  you  for  suggesting  it  ? — No.  It  is 
only  of  recent  years,  since  those  unfortunate  circulars 
were  put  forward  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Chaplin, 
and  others  advocating  relief  works  to  be  set  on  foot  by  the 
vestries  and  afterwards  by  the  borough  councils,  that  we 
have  had  these  demonstrations. 

17415.  But  not  before  ? — No,  never.  The  able-bodied 
were  the  people  who  made  the  demonstrations.  There 
was  never  any  outcry  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  relief. 

17416.  Turning  to  the  analysis  of  the  d^ses  in  White- 
chapel which  you  give  in  paragraph  10,  I  see 
that  out  of  600  individuals  to  whom  rehef  had  been 
discontinued  by  the  guardians  from  Lady  Day,  1873, 
to  Lady  Day,  1875,  270  were  afterwards  found  to  be  doing 
well,  and  then  there  were  204  others  who  were  getting  an 
independent  hving,  and  I  assume  were  also  doing  well ; 
so  that  according  to  this  statement  474  out  of  the  600 
were  practically  doing  as  well  after  out-relief  had  been 
discontinued  as  they  were  with  out-relief  ? — That  is  so. 

17417.  How  did  you  start  your  Charity  Organisation 
Committee  in  St.  George's,  or  were  you  not  instrumental 
in  doing  that  ? — Not  in  starting  it. 

17418.  Can  an  organisation  of  that  character  depend 
on  getting  any  considerable  pecuniary  support  from  the 
locality  ?— No. 

17419.  Then  it  has  to  be  supported  from  outside  ? — 
For  the  most  part,  yes. 

17420.  Would  you  say  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
summary  abolition  of  out-door  rehef  is  that  you  must 
have  some  organisation  in  effective  working  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, even  although  it  may  not  be  supported  by  the 
neighbourhood  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary  ;  I 
should  not  admit  that. 

17421.  Do  you  think  that  even  without  that  sort  of 
safety  valve  or  precaution,  you  can,  without  entailing 
serious  consequences,  summarily  reduce  out-rehef  ? — 
Yes,  I  do.  I  agree  with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners — 
indeed,  this  is  my  standpoint,  that  all  out-door  relief  is 
inconsistent  with  their  axiom,  which  is  the  old  axiom,  that 
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the  fundamental  principle  with  respect  to  legal  rehef  is 
that  the  condition  of  the  pauper  ought  to  be  on  the  whole 
less  ehgible  than  that  of  the  poorest  class  of  independent, 
labourer ;  and  that  all  distribution  of  reUef  in  money  or 
in  goods,  to  be  spent  or  consumed  by  the  pauper  in  his 
own  home,  is  inconsistent  with  the  principle  in  question. 

17422.  Have  any  allegations  been  made  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  summary  reduction  of  out-relief  there 
have  been  cases  of  death  b ,'  starvation  o;  cases  o'  excep- 
tional hardship? — No,  there  hive  been  noie;  and  the 
r  jasoij ,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  we  have  been  firm  and  imiform. 
Where  starvation  cases  occur  is  in  unions  where  a  great 
deal  of  out-relief  is  given,  but  where  perhaps  out-rehef 
is  refused  at  one  meeting  of  the  toard  and  granted  at  the 
next  meeting,  according  to  the  guardians  present — where 
there  is  uncertainty,  in  fact.  Where  there  is  no  uncer- 
tainty, I  think  people  accept  the  inevitable. 

17423.  Were  there  many  urgent  personal  cases  after 
the  out-rehef  had  been  curtailed  or  abohshed  ? — No.  I 
say  with  regard  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  which 
I  think  administers  the  greater  part  of  the  charitable 
relief  in  the  district,  that  it  only  expends  in  relief  about 
£400  a  year. 

173  21.  Was  the  relieving  officer  called  upon  to  assist 
any  of  those  people  to  whom  out-door  relief  had  been  re- 
fused, under  the  plea  that  there  was  a  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity  to  relieve  them  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I 
cannot  recollect  a  single  case  of  that  sort.  The  only  cases 
where  the  relieving  officer  occasionally  gives  relief  in  kind 
is  where  nourishment  is  recommended  by  the  doctor  in 
serious  cases  of  illness  ;  and  of  course,  funerals  are  counted 
as  out-relief  cases.  I  should  be  perfectly  prepared  my- 
self to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, and  to  absolutely  prohibit  all  out-door  relief, 
except  in  sick  cases  where  it  would  be  risky  to  remove 
into  the  intirmary.  I  may  be  wrong,  of  course,  but  that 
is  my  opinion. 

17425.  The  funds  expended  by  the  Charity  Organisation 
Committee  mostly  come  from  outside  the  locality,  as 
you  have  said  ? — Yes. 

17426.  Surely  if  no  money  had  come  from  outside, 
there  would  have  been  some  very  distressing,  hard  eases 
inside  the  union  ? — It  is  possible,  of  course. 

17427.  Of  course  I  do  not  like  to  put  my  opinion  against  gjfygj; 
your  experience,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  ft  would  be  rather  gt^ict 

a  risky  experiment  summarily  to  abolish  outdoor  relief  relief  in 
unless  you  had  some  safety  valve  of  this  kind,  some  stimulating 
Charity  Organisation  Committee  which  could  deal  with  the  charity, 
worst  and  hardest  of  the  cases  ? — There  always  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  chajrity,  I  take  it,  in  every  district  in 
London,  that  would  be  available  for  the  exceptional  cases; 
and  directly  the  Poor  Law  becomes  strict,  all  these  people 
■ — the  relations  and  friends  of  the  poor  people,  and  the 
charitable — come  forward  more  and  more.    All  I  con- 
tend is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Committee  in  order  to  abolish  outdoor  relief.  The 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  never  supposed  that  there  was  to 
be  any  special  organisation  ;   they  knew,  of  course,  that 
there  was  always  a  certain  amount  of  charity  being  given 
away. 

17428.  You  had  Stepney  and  Whitechapel  as  examples  ;  Question  of 
did  the  result  of  abolishing  outdoor  rehef  in  those  places  centrifugal 
cause  a  migration  into  other  unions  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  P°°' 
To  begin  with,  I  am  afraid  the  people  are  not  provident  °yj.^j3jjgf 
enough  (I  only  v/ish  they  were)  to  look  forward  to  mis- 
fortune or  sickness  or  old  age  ;  but  if  they  were  to  remove 

as  the  Commission  know,  a  person  who  had  just  moved 
into  a  new  union  and  then  came  on  the  rates  would  be 
passed  back  to  his  former  union,  unless  he  had  resided 
a  whole  year  in  the  new  one.  I  do  not  think,  therefore, 
that  there  could  have  been  much  migration. 

17429.  Then,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment, or  even  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  in  certain 
un'ons,  has  n^t  tended  to  transfer  to  other  unions  the 
cla-.s  to  whom  assistance  is  refused  ? — I  have  no  reason  Possibility  oi 
to  suppose  that  it  has.  maintaining 

1        •    •  ,       1-1  1     ..       1  principle  of 

17430.  Coming  to  the  pnnciples  which  are  to  be  round  iuelioibil'ty 
in  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834,  of  relief  as 
I  notice  that  the  second  principle  is  that  the  condition  of  compared 
the  pauper  ought  to  be  on  the  whole  less  ehgible  than  that  with  lot  of 
of  the  poorest  class  of  independent  labourer.    The  Poor  lowest 
Law  Comnissioners  laid  down  that  condition,  did  they  not,  independent 

labourer. 
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mainly  in  connection  with  the  able-bodied  agricultural 
pauper  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  in  the  much  more 
complicated  conditions  which  exist  in  modern  towns, 
to  say  that  the  condition  of  anybody  receiving  relief 
nowadays  must  be  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  poorest 
class  of  independent  labourer  in  a  town  ? — Yes  ;  I  hold 
that  that  is  the  right  principle. 

17431.  Is  it  possible  to  enforce  it  ?  Take  the  condition 
of  the  independent  casual  labourer  in  London  ;  can  you 
establish  in  a  workhouse,  or  in  connection  with  the  Poor 
Law,  conditions  less  eligible  ? — Yes,  by  administering 
relief  under  deterrent  conditions — under  the  Modified 
Workhouse  Test  Order,  for  instance. 

17432.  But  institutionally  it  is  impossible,  is  it  not  ? 
— Do  you  mean  that  the  cost  of  food  and  so  on  would  be 
greater  inside  tha.a  outside  ? 

17433.  I  niean  to  say  that  you  cannot  take  any  person 
belonging  to  the  poorest  class  of  labour  and  put  him 
inside  the  workkouse,  and  make  his  conditions  there 
worse  or  rather  less  eligible  than  those  of  the  same  class 
of  labour  outside  ? — I  should  say  that  his  conditions 
would  be  less  eligible,  because  he  would  be  imprisoned 
in  the  workhouse. 

17434.  In  that  sense  the  conditions  would  be  less 
eligible  ? — Yes,  in  that  sense.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
people  inside  would  not  get  more  to  eat  possibly. 

17435.  Would  they  be  less  comfortable  ? — I  do  not 
know.  There  are  all  these  rules  inside,  and  the  beJl  rings 
at  stated  times — all  those  points  have  to  be  considered. 
Then  there  is  the  stigma  and  the  disgrace,  which  is  and 
ought  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  great  deterrent. 

17438.  {Professor  Smart.)  And  the  want  of  liberty  7 
— And  the  want  of  liberty,  certainly.  I  have  used  the 
word  "  imprisonment "  in  the  workhouse  as  meaning 
that. 

17437.  {Chairman.)  There  may  be  restrictions  on 
liberty,  and  there  may  be  perhaps  a  moral  stigma  attached 
to  those  inside  the  workhouse,  but  their  material  comforts 
under  modern  conditions  must  be  greater  than  those 
of  the  poorest  class  of  independent  labourer  in  to'wns  ? — 
We  might  regard  it  so  ;  I  mean  that  the  educated  classes 
might  prefer  being  in  a  workhouse  and  being  properly 
fed,  to  struggling  along  outside. 

17438.  Public  opinion,  which  is  perhaps  more  senti- 
mental and  emotional  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  would 
not  tolerate  conditions  in  a  workhouse  which  would  not 
make  them  more  comfortable  ? — Relatively,  you  might 
say  that,  I  think  ;  but  taking  the  whole  position  and  look- 
ing at  it  all  round,  in  my  opinion  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dependent labourer  outside  the  workhouse  must  be  more 
ehgible  than  that  of  a  labourer  inside  the  workhouse — 
but  not  if  you  give  him,  instead  of  the  house,  outdoor 
relief. 

17439.  The  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1834,  as  you  well 
know,  mainly  devoted  their  report  to  the  abuse  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  agricultural  districts,  and  they  did  not  deal 
with  anything  like  the  same  fulness  with  the  more  com- 
plicated conditions  caused  by  the  industrial  conditions 
in  towns  ? — I  do  not  quite  know  why  people  should  say 
that  the  Poor  Law  is  more  difficult  to  administer  in  towns 
than  it  is  in  the  country.  I  think  we  have  sho-mi  that  it 
is  possible  to  administer  these  principles  in  a  very  poor 
part  of  a  very  large  city.  That  being  shown,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  greatest  problem  has  been  solved  ? 

17440.  In  St.  George's  you  have  been  most  succes 
f  ul ;  and  you  would  contend,  I  assume,  that  in  St.  George' s 
you  have  contrived  to  make  the  conditions  less  eligible  ? 
— Yes,  distinctly. 

17441.  Coming  now  to  the  defects  in  the  Poor  Law 
system  which  you  would  wish  to  remedy,  you  think, 
I  understand,  that  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order , 
or  the  Modified  Workhouse  Test  Order,  might  be  made 
applicable  to  all  England  ? — /  would  rather  say  to  the 
whole  of  London,  because  I  can  only  speak  from  experi- 
ence about  Loncion. 

17442.  You  think  that  the  Modified  Workhouse  Test 
Order  has  worked  well  ?— Yes.  I  prefer  it  to  the  Out- 
door Relief  Regulation  Order ;  but  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  have  not  the  same  objection  to  the  Outdoor  Relief 
Regulation  Order  that  some  people  seem  to  have.  I 
well  know  the  objections  to  it,  but  I  maintain  that  those 
objections  are  and  ought  to  be  got  over  by  proper  super- 
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vision.  For  instance,  if  you  let  men  come  on,  as  they  j/^.  ^4.  Q, 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  at  labour  yards,  for  one  Crowder. 

day  or  even  half  a  day,  and  then  not  apply  the  next  

morning   but  get  a  job  outside,  and  then  come  back  II  June  1906 

again,  and  play  tricks  of  that  sort,  of  course  that  is  ruina-  ^ 

tion.    The  way  in  which  I  think  a  labour  yard  should 

bo  managed  is  that  when  an  able-bodied  man  says  he  ^^''^  labour 

and  his  family  have  no  work  and  are  destitute,  you  y^^.^i 

shovild  say.  Very  well,  you  must  come  into  the  labour  ' 

yard  for — we  will  say,  a  month,  or  more,  if  you  like — 

and  the  first  morning  that  that  man  did  not  come  into 

the  labour  yard,  unless  he  sent  a  medical  certificate,  I 

would  ofi^er  him  and  his  family  the  workhouse  or  relief 

under  the  Modified  Workhouse  Test  Order.    In  that  way 

you  would  have  none  of  this  playing  with  the  guardians, 

and  the  officers  would  know  how  many  men  to  prepare 

work  for.    I  think  most  of  the  difficulties  might  thus  be 

got  over. 

17443.  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  you  are  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  Modified  Workhouse  Test  Order 
that  you  would  endorse  Sir  Henry  Longley's  suggestion 
that  temporary  erections  should  be  put  up  where  there 
is  a  want  of  accommodation,  in  order  to  meet  the  cases 
under  that  Order  ? — Yes.  As  I  have  said  in  my  state- 
ment, I  do  not  think,  judging  from  my  experience,  that 
the  numbers  would  ever  be  overwhelming,  where  the  discip- 
line of  the  workhouse  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  Recurring 
for  the  moment  to  the  Whitechapel  analysis  of  cases 
which  I  give  in  paragraph  10,  you  will  see  that  those  are 
ordinary  cut-relief  cases,  and  out  of  the  COO  cases  only 
eleven  entered  the  workhouse.  That  is  the  experience 
of  everybody  who  administers  the  Poor  Law  under 
deterrent  conditions,  namely,  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  get  on  without  its  assistance. 

17444.  The  second  suggestion  you  make,  I  think,  is 
rather  an  obvious  one,  namely,  that  there  should  be 
established,  if  possible,  uniformity  in  food  and  work 
right  throughout  London  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be 
a  good  thing,  and  it  is,  as  you  say,  quite  obvious. 

17445.  Now  we  come  to  number  three  ;  you  would 
be  in  favour  of  all  Poor  Law  charges  except  the  cost 
of  outdoor  relief  being  put  on  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund  ? — Yes. 
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17446.  At  present  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  about 
70  percent,  of  the  total  expenditure  is  on  the  Metropoli- 
tan Common  Poor  Fund  ? — I  daresay  it  amounts  to  that. 

17447.  If  you  put  all  the  charges  except  out-relief  Qne  Central 
on  a  common  fund,  I  assume  you  would  not  be  in  favour  Poor  Law 
of  maintaining  the  multifold  local  authorities  ? — I  think  authority  for 
I  should.    They  would  be  needed  to  administer  outdoor  indoor  relief 
relief.    A  central   Board  like  the  Local  Government  '^^  London. 
Board  would  be  required  to  supervise  them,  and  this 
supervision  ought  to  be  more  effective  than  it  hitherto 

has  been. 

17448.  But  you  would  have  a  central  Poor  Law  Board 
for  the  Metropolis  ? — Yes. 

17449.  Is  it  your  idea  that  it  should  be  an  elective 
Board  or  a  nominated  Board  ? — I  would  rather  express 
no  opinion  about  that.  My  great  point  is  that  it  would 
be  ruination  to  put  the  cost  of  outdoor  relief  upon  a 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

17450.  Some  of  the  poorest  localities  in  London — such  Outdoor 
as  Poplar,  Bermondsey  and  Camberwell — who  now  have  paupr  ;  isni 
to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  outdoor  relief  have  run  up  their  ''ic  r.^su't 
outdoor  relief  very  largely  in  recent  years,  I  think  ? —  of  admii.istra- 
Yes,  but  I  should  not  call  Camberwell  a  very  poor  part  of  ')ov«-t 
London.    It  is  not  the  poverty  of  Poplar  that  has  pro-  ^' 
duced  all  its  outdoor  relief.    Taking  the  whole  of  the 

eastern  district,  as  I  think  I  have  mentioned  in  my  state- 
ment, the  pauperism  of  Poplar  increased  in  one  year  (1905) 
seven  times  as  much  as  in  all  the  other  unions  in  the 
eastern  district  put  together.  As  is  always  being  said, 
you  can  have  as  many  outdoor  paupers  as  you  choose  to 
pay  for  ;  and  that  is  pretty  much  what  they  have  been 
doing  in  Poplar. 

17451.  My  point  is  that  the  fact  that  the  locality  has  Effect  tf 

to  bear  the  whole  cost  is  no  check  on  a  very  extravagant  compounding 
system  of  outdoor  relief  ? — There  you  come  to  the  diffi-  fo""  rau-s. 
culty  about  the  rates  which  arises  from  compounding. 
If  you  can  only  make  the  people  feel  the  incidence  of  the 
rates  in  proportion  to  their  means  (however  smaU),  I  think 
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Mr.  A.  G.   it  would  have  a  great  effect  on  local  expenditure.    I  think 
Crowdcr.     we  must  come  to  that ;  we  must  stop  this  compounding 

 and  make  people  pay  rates  directly,  in  spite  of  the  cost 

11  June  1906.  Qf  collection  and  other  difficulties.  Moreover,  I  feel  sure 
the  extravagance  would  have  been  much  greater  if  the 
out-relief  could  have  been  charged  to  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund. 
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17452.  What  do  you  say  about  the  Strand  ;  is  the 
amount  of  outdoor  relief  there  very  large  ? — I  have  here 
the  official  return  for  May  26th,  1906,  and  from  that  I  find 
that  there  were  1,346  then  in  the  workhouse  and  152  on 
outdoor  relief,  which  is  very  moderate  indeed. 

17453.  If  you  had  a  central  authority,  I  suppose  you 
would  contemplate  that  authority  laying  down  certain 
uniform  rules  as  regards  outdoor  relief,  just  the  same  as  it 
would  as  regards  the  workhouse  dietary  ? — I  should  doubt 
whether  that  is  possible. 

17454.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  possible  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  now  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  materially  reduce  ordinary  outdoor  relief.  I 
do  not  see  that  it  can  be  done  otherwise  than  by  legislation, 
and  I  do  not  see  with  the  present  franchise,  and  so  forth, 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  that.  Where  I  think  the  evil 
comes  in  is  this — giving  outdoor  relief  against  the  law 
to  able-bodied  men,  which  is  the  old  Poor  Law  back  again. 
There  is  in  that,  of  course,  a  very  great  danger,  in  fact, 
it  is  ruinous.  It  means  national  bankruptcy,  if  it  is 
•larried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  I  say  there  is  no 
reason  why  that  should  not  be  stopped  by  proper  super- 
vision by  a  central  board,  or  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

17455.  What  do  you  mean  by  ordinary  outdoor  relief  ? 
Would  you  elaborate  that  a  little  ?  You  have  just  said 
that  you  think  there  is  no  means  of  reducing  below  a 
certain  limit  ordinary  relief  ? — I  should  describe  ordinary 
outdoor  relief  as  relief  given  to  all  applicants  not  being 
able-bodied  men. 

17456.  Then  that  would  be  to  the  aged  ? — And  to  the 
sick  and  to  the  widows  with  children.  I  do  not  say  you 
cannot  rediice  ordinary  outdoor  relief  for  a  time,  but 
there  is  sure  to  come  a  reaction,  and  a  new  board  re- 
verses the  policy  of  the  old  one,  and  so  on  backwards 
and  forwards.  You  cannot  do  anything  permanent, 
unless  the  law  can  be  altered  and  tightened  up.  We  made 
a  great  effort  in  this  direction  many  years  ago — Mr. 
Albert  Pell,  Lord  Fortescue,  and  others  formed  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  ;  but  nothing  was  done,  nothing 
was  tightened  up  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  to 
whom  it  appealed. 

17457.  Therefore,  you  think  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
this  dead  weight  of  the  numbers  under  the  Poor  Law  being 
much  reduced  or  altered  ? — As  regards  the  number  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  I  doubt  it  very  much. 

Dangers  of  17458.  In  regard  to  outdoor  relief  you  say  you  are 
wi^^v^r/^  going  back  to  the  old  principle  of  assisting  the  able-bodied 
labourer  ;  in  making  that  statement  you  are  including 
not  only  the  operation  of  individual  boards  of  guardians, 
but  also,  I  suppose,  the  operation  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  of  last  session  ? — Yes.  That,  of  course, 
will  be  utter  ruin  if  it  goes  on.  Great  pressure,  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  put,  and  is  being  put,  in  fact,  and  more 
pressure  will  be  put  upon  the  Government  to  charge  not 
only  on  the  machinery  but  the  wages  upon  tlie  rates.  If 
this  is  done,  then  the  principle  of  national  workshops 
will  have  been  conceded,  which  is  ruin,  in  my  opinion. 

17459.  In  your  judgment  that  would  be  reviving  in 
their  most  harmful  form  the  mischiefs  which  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  denounced  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

Advisability       17460.  Following  out  that  idea,  suggestions  have  been 
of  labour       made  to  us  that  a  considerable  number  of  paupers  might 
colonies  with  be  put  on  the  land  and  made  to  work  in  farm  colonies  ; 
powers  of      have  you  given  any  attention  to  that  proposal  ? — Not  much, 
detention.       j  gi^ould  have  no  objection  to  its  being  tried  if  boards  of 
guardians  had  powers  of  detention,  but  not  without.  As 
far  as  I  know,  in  Belgium  and  elsewhere  these  colonies 
have  not  proved  a  success.    The  loafer  makes  use  of  these 
places,  and  goes  in  and  out,  as  he  pleases.    But  with 
powers  of  detention,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  fair  thing 
to  try  and  reform  some  of  these  poor  creatures,  many 
of  whom  are  the  victims  of  their  circumstances,  no  doubt. 
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17461.  You  can  make  it  an  adequate  test,  do  you 
think  ? — I  should  think  so,  with  proper  supervision  and 
piece-work,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  As  to  piece-work,  you 
are  probably  aware  that  the  Provost  of  Glasgow,  in 
rejerring  to  some  experiments  made  some  years  ago, 
pointed  out  that  when  they  were  being  swamped  by  the 
numbers  of  applicants  to  be  put  on  to  the  relief  work  they 
applied  piece-work,  with  the  result  that  the  numbers  of 
applicants  drifted  away  like  snow — those  were  his  words. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  colony  properly  managed,  with 
piece-work,  and  powers  of  detention,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  might  reform  a  considerable  percentage  cf  the 
poor  people. 

17462.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  in  evidence  that 
periodically  in  the  development  of  the  industrif  1  organi- 
sation in  this  .  country,  new  machinery  is  introduced 
which  displaces  a  considerable  amount  of  manual  labour, 
or  labour  which  can  only  perform  certain  work  which  this 
machinery  renders  unnecessary  ;  how  would  you  deal 
with  those  cases  ? — Exactly  in  the  same  way — under 
the  modified  Workhouse  Test  Order.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  made  this  clear  in  my  statement,  but,  of  course, 
where  a  man  has  done  his  best,  and  has  belonged  to  a  club, 
or  has  saved  money,  and  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  pro- 
vident man  of  good  character,  charity  should  step  in. 
One  does  not  tar  them  all  with  the  same  brush.  It  is  only 
the  improvident  able-bodied  man  who  should  be  dealt 
with  under  the  Modified  Workhouse  Test ;  he  has  to 
sacrifice  himself  (for  the  sake  of  his  family)  to  the  extent 
of  going  for  a  short  time  into  the  workhouse. 

17463.  If  charity  is  to  deal  with  the  class  of  cases  I 
have  in  my  mind,  that  is,  the  respectable  though  perhaps 
rather  aged  workman  and  the  weaker  people  who  are 
displaced — then  charity  must  be  organised  ? — I  think 
these  people  float  off  into  other  kinds  of  work  for  the 
most  part.  In  my  thirty  years'  experience  in  St.  George's 
I  have  never  seen  any  difficulty  in  these  cases.  One 
occasionally  comes  across  them,  of  course.  We  have  gone 
through,  in  that  time,  the  decadence  or  destruction  of 
the  sugar  trade,  but  we  have  never  had  any  diflSculty. 
Occasionally  we  have  had  cases,  and  if  they  have  been 
provident  we  have  assisted  them  through  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  for  a  time,  and  then  said,  "  Now 
you  must  look  for  some  other  work  ;  "  and  they  have 
gradually  floated  off.  The  improvident  ones  are  taken 
into  the  workhouse  for  a  week  as  a  test,  and  their  wives 
and  families  are  assisted,  and  then  they  float  off.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  how  they  do  it.  You  keep  pressing  them, 
you  know. 

17464.  It  has  been  suggested,  I  think,  by  one  or  two  Question  of  \ 
witnesses,  and  in  certain  papers  that  have  come  before  statutory 
us,  that  there  should  be  a  statutory  charity  committee  regulation  of 
organised  in  every  union  which  should  work  with  the  cnarity. 
guardians  ;    have  you  ever  thought  of  that  ? — No.  I 

think  that  a  properly  administered  Poor  Law  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  deal  with  the  poor  by  statute.  I  should 
not  like  to  see  an3rthing  of  that  sort  set  up. 

17465.  Would  you  contend  that  if  say  during  the  past  Question  of 
two  years  the  Poor  Law  had  been  properly  administered,  ^^'^  necessity 
in  London,  there  would  have  been  no  need  at  all  for  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ?— Yes,   and  I  say  tliat  ^'J^';™?^"^^'* 
because  in  the  borough  of  Stepney,  with  its  300,000  people, 

it  has  done  so  little.  I  am  a  member  of  the  distress 
committee  of  the  borough  of  Stepney — not  that  I  approve 
of  the  Act — and  I  have  had  to  watch  these  things.  We 
have  had  1,700  applications,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
offer  work  to  300  or  400  only.  What  has  become  of  the 
rest  of  those  people  ?  There  has  been  no  starvation,  and 
no  exceptional  pressure  on  the  Poor  Law.  The  fact  is 
that  a  large  number  of  the  applicants  were  ordinary 
casual  labourers,  who  never  have  regular  work  and  yet 
who  manage  to  scrape  along,  and  they  did  so  last  winter, 
although  work  under  the  Act  was  not  forthcoming  for 
them. 

17466.  Take  another  case  which  seems  to  be  one  of 
exceptional  difficulty :  take  a  district  like  West  Ham  or 
Edmonton,  where  you  have  a  very  large  increasing 
population,  all  much  about  the  same  social  status,  but  the 
majority  of  whom  only  sleep  there  and  find  occupation 
in  various  employments — a  good  many  of  them  in  casual 
emplojrment  in  London  :  there  has  been  very  con- 
siderable distress  in  West  Ham,  and  there  has  been 
distress  also  in  analogous  districts.    Do  you  think  the 
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Poor  Law  administration  is  strong  enough  to  deal  with 
this  class  of  case  ? — I  do.  I  think  the  whole  of  West  Ham 
and  Poplar  have  been  utterly  demoraUsed.  They  are 
poor,  but  in  my  opinion,  you  will  not  improve  their  con- 
dition by  giving  easy  relief ;  in  fact,  you  will  do  exactly 
the  opposite  ;  you  will  injure  their  character  and  make 
them  more  dependent,  and,  therefore,  you  will  create 
more  suffering. 

lect  of  17467.  Summing  up  your  evidence,  I  think  we  may  say 

rict  and  of  tliat  your  exceptional  experience  points  to  this,  that  if 
t  policy  of         tighten  up  the  Poor  Law  you  largely  reduce  the 
it-relief.      number  of  applicants  for  reUef,  and,  as  far  as  your  ex- 
perience goes,  that  does  not  result  in  deaths  from  starva- 


tion or  in  inflicting  any  exceptional  hardship  on  the  people  Mr.  A.  G 

to  whom  relief  has  been  refused  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  may  Cwwder. 

say  so.    I  have  put  it  in  my  statement  that  there  must  be   

some  hardship  when  there  is  a  change  of  practice,  but  J'^'K''  '00 
that  that  hardship  need  not  be  exccptionil. 

17468.  And  reversing  the  proposition,  you  say  dis- 
tinctly that  a  generous  or  kindly  system  of  Poor  Law 
relief  attracts  pauperism  and  creates  and  perpetuates 
distress  and  dependence  ? — Yes.  My  definition  (  f  pauper- 
isation is  a  policy  which  teaches  poor  people  that  others 
will  provide  for  them  and  that  they  need  not  provide 
for  themselves. 
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17469.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  think  you  said  you  did 
not  object  to  the  out-door  relief  regulation  order  as  an 
order  regulating  the  administration  of  relief  in  a  London 
union  ? — I  prefer  the  modified  workhouse  test  order. 

17470.  But  there  is  no  general  modified  workhouse 
test  order  ? — Not  a  general  order,  but  one  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Local  Government  Board,  no  doubt. 

17471.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  you  have  got  it  in  St. 
George's,  have  you  ? — No,  we  do  not  require  an  order, 
although,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  we  virtually  carry  out  the 
order  in  co-operation  with  charity. 

17472.  It  is  not  really  necessary  to  enable  you  to  do 
what  you  are  doing  ? — Not  if  you  have  the  co-operation 
with  charity  that  we  now  have. 

17473.  Therefore,  would  you  advocate  any  alteration 
of  the  existing  general  regulations  so  far  as  London  is  con- 
cerned ? — No,  I  should  not. 

17474.  Something  was  said  about  a  central  board : 
you  were  conteibplating,  were  you,  that  a  central  board 
would  administer  all  institutions.  Was  that  the  idea  you 
had  in  your  mind  ? — It  was. 

17475.  Something  after  the  fashion  of  the  Asylums 
Board,  with  regard  to  the  institutions  which  are  under 
them  ? — I  suppose  so,  speaking  off-hand  ;  that  sort  of 
board. 

17476.  You  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  one 
authority  to  administer  the  very  large  number  of  institu- 
tions there  would  be  under  such  circumstances  ? — As  to 
ihe  institutions,  I  should  say  it  was  not  impracticable. 


17477.  By  means  of  committees  ? — Yes. 

17478.  As  I  understand,  you  would  not  advocate  one 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  out-door  relief  ? — On  no 
account.  I  think  that  those  unions  that  have  been  so 
lax  would  be  very  much  more  lax. 

17479.  With  regard  to  making  Poor  Law  expenditure 
a  Metropolitan  charge,  except  as  regards  out-door  relief, 
would  that  come  to  very  much  ;  because  at  the  present 
time  a  very  large  part  of  in-door  relief  is  chai'ged  on  the 
MetropoUs  ?— It  is. 

17480.  Would  it  come  to  more  than  this  :  that  it  would 
affect  charges  in  respect  of  building  ? — Chiefly,  no  doubt, 
new  buildings,  structural  alterations,  and  so  forth. 

17481.  Would  you  think  there  was  any  danger  of  that 
not  tending  to  economy  ? — Not  with  proper  supervision 
rom  the  central  authority. 

17482.  You  know  it  is  difficult  to  keep  do\vn  expendi- 
ture with  respect  to  buildings  where  the  local  authority 
are  very  strongly  in  favour  of  it  ? — I  am  afraid  I  should 
not  admit  that. 

17483.  I  think  that  practically  it  is  foimd  to  be  so  ? — 
Because,  I  think,  there  has  been  an  absence  of  firmness 
on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  if  yon  ask  me 
my  opinion. 

17484.  I  think  you  may  take  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do  ? — All  supervision  is  difficult. 

17485.  Therefore,  do  not  you  think  there  might  be  a 
risk  of  a  check  on  expenditure  being  removed,  if  such  an 
expenditure  was  made  a  Metropolitan  chirge  ? — I  have 
never  been  able  to  sec  that. 


Mr.  A.  a. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


3Ir,  A.  G.       17-180.  I  will  put  it  in  another  \ra,y.    Would  it  not 
Qrowder.     tend  to  encourage  a  local  authority  in  pressing  for  sanction 

 to  greater  expenditure  in  that  particular  ? — Yes,  that  is 

12  June  1906.  ,^g,.y  likely  ;  they  might  press  for  it,  certainly.  They 
would  not  be  so  careful,  no  doubt ;  but  the  Central  Board 
should  le  firm. 

Evil  effect  of  17457.  You  speak  about  compounding.  I  suppose  there 
compounding  is  no  compounding  in  St.  George's  ;  or  is  there  ? — Yes, 
for  rates.        tJiere  is. 

17488.  Is  it  under  Section  3,  a  voluntary  arrangement, 
or  a  compulsory  compounding  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
got  the  facts  sufficiently  before  me  to  be  able  to  answer 
tlia-t  question.  I  could  only  speak  on  the  general  ques- 
tion, that  I  think  it  is  a  great  evil  that  certain  people  do 
not  pay  rates  directly.  The  old  stock  arguments  I 
thoroughly  feel  the  force  of. 

The  two  17489.  As  you  know,  there  are  two  arrangements  ;  one 

methods  of     is  a  voluntary  arrangement  between  the  overseers,  who 
compoundiu  J  are  now  the  borough  council,  and  the  owners  ;    and  the 
for  rates.        other  is  a  compulsory  arrangement,  where  the  order  is 
made  by  the  borough  council  that  o"\raers  of  small  tene- 
ments shall  be  rated  instead  of  the  occupiers  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  that  is  so. 

-Jewisirpau-  17490.  You  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  sometimes  ob- 
pers  in  St.-  jested  that  the  circumstances  of  St.  George's  axe  escep- 
tt^°East"^'  '^io'^^l  owing  to  the  number  of  Jews  in  that  part  of 
London.  Do  you  get  Jews  applying  to  you  for  rehef  at  all  ? 
— V^ery  seldom.  Of  course,  any  relief  they  obtain  is  in- 
door relief.  It  is  chiefly  for  cases  of  feeble-minded 
children  and  crippled  children. 

Providence        17491.  And  sickneee.    Do  you  get  them  in  the  in- 
and  industry   firmary  ? — A  few,  but  not  many.    Of  course,  they  are 
of  the_^Jews.    extremely  provident,  very  law-abiding,  and  an  indastrious 
class  of  population. 

Question  of  17492.  When  you  first  instituted  your  alterations  in 
centrifugal  the  system  in  St.  George's,  you  do  not  tliink,  as  I  gather 
effect  on  poor  fj-gm  your  Memorandum,  that  there  was  any  great 
of  restriction  tendency  in  the  inhabitants  to  move  into  other  districts  ? 
of  out-relie  .   — j  have  no  reason  to  suppose  so. 

17493.  You  base  that,  as  I  understand,  practically  on 
the  fact  that  you  did  not  get  removal  cases.  Is  that  so  ? 
— Oiiefly. 

17494.  Would  that  depend  upon  the  place  where  the 
poor  went  ?  Do  all  boards  of  guardians  in  London, 
according  to  your  experience,  remove  their  cases  ? — I 
could  not  say.  I  have  no  doubt  some  are  more  lax  than 
others  in  carrying  out  those  removals.  With  regard  to 
that,  I  can  point  out  a  definite  fact  from  Whitechapel. 
In  the  analysis  which  I  give  of  the  cases  in  which  out- 
relief  was  discontinued  from  Lady  Day,  1873,  to  Lady  Day, 
1875,  you  will  see  :  "  Present  whereabouts  not  yet 
known,  seventeen  cases."  Those  would  have  gone  away 
to  somewhere,  but  probably  for  all  sorts  of  reasons. 

Effect  of  re-  17495.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  With  respect  to  this  sudden 
•striction  of  reversal  of  the  policy  of  your  board  in  1875,  the  dis- 
•out-relief  in  continuance  of  out-door  relief  which  resulted,  in  one  year, 
^*7P*T?^Y  *  decrease  of  the  numbers  by  1,251,  I  assume  that  those 
in-  ,16-  as-,  g^ggg  ^yould  be  the  usual  cases  on  the  out-relief  list, 
consisting  of  young  widows  with  children,  deserted  wives, 
and  old  women  ? — Yes,  also  aged  and  sick. 

17496.  And  that  the  bulk  of  them,  of  course,  would 
have  little  homes  of  their  own,  a  shelter,  and  the  relief 
given  was  in  aid  of  what  they  already  had  ? — That  is  so. 

17497.  So  that,  while  they  might  have  sufficient  to  pay 
their  rent,  they  were  destitute  as  far  as  regards  any  other 
means  of  providing  food  ? — Not  in  all  cases.  In  a  great 
many  cases,  on  going  into  them,  we  found,  or  I  may  say 
I  found,  they  were  imposing  upon  the  guardians.  Their 
resources  were  greater  than  were  supposed,  and  they  ought 
never  to  have  had  relief.  I  may  tell  you  that  I  visited 
-all  these  cases  with  the  relieving  officers  before  I  put  on 
the  screw. 

17498.  The  whole  of  them  ? — The  whole  of  them,  in, 
their  homes.    It  was  not  such  a  great  undertaking.  The 
Effect  of  sub-  1,251  mentioned  were  individuals,  not  cases, 
stituting  17499.  I  understand  that.    You  followed  them  up 

f  or  out^relief  yourself  ? -Yes. 

^  T-  '''^d'ow's  17500.  In  Paragraph  4  of  your  statement,  you  state  you 
Children  int-  hold  the  opinion  that  the  separation  of  the  parent,  from 
Pjor  Law  the  child  is  the  least  of  two  evils,  and  you  believe  that  by 
i^l'uooIs.         giving  out-door  relief  wherg  there  are  children  it  trains 
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the  children  up  to  lean  on  the  parish,  and  in  their  turn 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  bring  up  their  own  families  on  the 
same  traditions.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  evil  of 
familiarising  the  children  with  the  workhouse  is  greater 
if  they  are  put  into  the  pauper  schools  ? — To  some  ex- 
tent it  has  that  eftect,  no  doubt,  but,  as  you  know,  in  the 
Metropolitan  districts,  the  schools  are  kejt  entirely 
separate  from  the  workhouse.  The  workhouse  is  never 
mentioned.  All  the  people  emploj^ed  are  paid  people  ; 
and  the  children  are  dissociated  from  the  idea  that  they 
are  receiving  parish  relief  as  far  as  possible.  But  the 
main  point,  of  course,  is  that  only  comparatively  few 
accept  the  offer,  they  get  on  without  any  relief  at  all. 
For  instance,  I  say  here,  in  the  9th  Paragraph,  that  only 
about  one-third  of  the  widows  with  children  accepted  the 
test  offer  of  the  pauper  schools. 

17501.  They  apparently  found  some  means  of  getting 
on  without  ? — Ves,  various  means.  I  visited  all  who 
refused,  after  a  certain  number  of  weeks,  to  see  how  they 
were  getting  on. 

17502.  I  must  accept  your  statement  as  to  the  cases  ^g^^.^  jg 
where  you  visited  ;   but  in  the  statistics  you  give  from  sj;j.i(.tion  of 
Wliitechapel,  I  am  rather  suspicious  about  those  seventy-  out-relief  in 
seven  cases  which  are  doing  as  well  or  better.    Do  you  Whitechapel. 
tliiuk  they  were  inquired  into  thoroughly  to  see  in  what 
manner  they  were  doing  better  ? — That  would  be  the 
report  of  the  reheving  officers,  no  doubt.    I  obtained 
this  analysis  from  Mr.  Vallance,  the  well-known  clerk, 
and  he  would  no  doubt  answer  questions  on  Whitechapel 
if  he  is  to  be  summoned. 

17503.  The  means  of  getting  money  are  so  varied,  some  Methods  of 
creditable,  some  otherwise,  that  when  the  women  are  inducing  able 
put  on  their  own  resources  Uke  that,  it  is  a  question  ^"'^'^^ 
whether  the  reheving  officer  did  go  into  them  thoroughly.  P^^?^ 

In  paragraph  14  you  say  you  make  it  a  practice  of  urging  gj^j^^gg^ 
the  young  single  men  to  take  their  discharge  and  get 
their  living  as  quickly  as  possible.  Tell  us  what  methods 
you  adopt  for  urging  them  ? — Merely  urging,  and  pointing 
out  how  disgraceful  it  is  to  be  a  pauper,  and  asking  such 
cpestions  as  "  what  have  you  done  for  yourself  ?  Do  you 
belong  to  a  sick  club  ?  Have  j^ou  ever  saved  anything  ? 
Are  not  you  ashamed  to  come  here  ?  You  are  perfectly 
able-bodied,  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  come  here 
and  be  chargeable  to  the  rates.  Many  of  the  rate-payers 
are  people  who  have  had  no  better  chances  than  you  have 
had  yourself."  We  try  to  shame  them  as  far  as  we  can. 
We  have  a  very  kind  chairman  of  the  admissicn 
committee  ;  he  is  a  well-known  clergyman  ;  he  is  quite 
kind  and  sympathetic,  and  he  says  to  them :  "  How 
long  do  you  want  to  remain  here  ?  We  cannot  keep 
you  here.  Will  a  fortnight  do  ?  "  The  applicant  may 
say :  "I  will  try  and  get  out  in  a  fortnight."  The 
master  is  present  and  makes  a  note  of  the  case,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  man  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  virtually  promised  to  leave  in  a  fortnight.  If  he 
does  not  go  then,  we  say :  "We  will  give  you  another 
week."    The  master  keeps  the  man  under  observation. 

17504.  And  finally  get  rid  of  him  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  in 
that  way  we  do  force  them  into  independence.  At  any 
rate,  they  leave  our  workhouse  in  a  great  many  of  those 
cases. 

17505.  In  paragraph  19  you  say  there  have  been,  in  Question  of 
St.  George's,  so  far  as  you  know,  no  cases  of  sensational  hardship 
hardship,   or  any  pubhc  expression  of  discontent.    I  arising  from 
assume,  unless  there  is  a  coroner's  inquest,  there  would  restriction  of 
be  no  evident  death  through  starvation  or  death  from  °"  '^^  ^®  ' 
destitution,  and  there  would  be  no  sensation  from  it  ? — 

There  would  be  at  election  times,  do  not  you  think  ? 
That  is  when  I  should  expect  it 

17506.  You  ask,  in  your  last  paragraph,  for  police  Police  pro- 
protection  at  the  board  rooms  ;  so  there  must  be  some  tection  for 
pubhc  evidence  of  discontent  there  ? — That  refers 
the  demonstrations  by  the  able-bodied  who  come 
ask  us  to  give  relief — to  break  the  law.  in  fact — and  I  say 
that  if  guardians  are  to  be  expected  to  c'arry  out  the  law 
they  must  be  p  otected.    We  always  arrange  with  tie 
superintendent  of  poUce   to  have    constables  present 
when  we  expect  a  demonstration.    We  have  had  none 
these  last  two  winters  at  all.    Whether  it  is  because  they 
think  we  are  .  firm  and  intend  to  administer  the  law,  .1 
do  not  know.    Of  course,  I  should  decline,  as  chairman, 
to  put  an  illegal  motion.    If  it  were  moved  that  an  able- 
bodied  man  should  have  out-relief  in  a  case  of  sudden  and 
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urgent  necessity,  if  on  questioning  the  man  it  was  clear 
that  he  was  not  in  need  of  instant  relief,  I  should  pffer 
him  the  workhouse  and  decline  to  put  any  other  motion. 
I  have  always  been  supported  by  my  board  with  regard 
to  that. 

17507.  With  your  experience,  probably  you  might 
teU  me  what,  in  your  judgment,  is  a  definition  of  the 
poorest  class  of  independent  labourer,  which  expression 
you  use  in  paragraph  2,  under  the  head  of  "  general 
principles  ?  " — It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1834  ;  it  no  doubt 
means  a  man  who  is  living  without  being  in  receipt  of 
public  relief. 

17508.  Apart  from  any  means,  that  is  to  say,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  claim  relief,  never  mind  how  he  manages 
to  struggle  on  ;  that  is  the  independent  labourer.  There 
is  no  definition  can  be  given  of  him  otherwise  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  give  one. 

17509.  In  your  memorandum  you  state  :  "  Is  it  not  too 
much  to  expect  of  small  tradesmen  and  working  men,  so 
many  of  whom  have  become  gaardians  in  recent  years, 
that  they  should  judicially  and  impartially  dispense 
out-rehef  with  all  its  attendant  patronage  ?  "  Would 
you  amphfy  that  and  tell  us  why  you  think  it  is  impossible 
for  this  class  of  people  to  judicially  and  impartially  dis- 
pense out-rehef  ? — Great  pressure  is  put  on  them ;  their 
own  relations  even  may  be  among  the  appUcants. 

17510.  Small  tradesmen  ? — Yes,  people  keeping  these 
little  shops,  and  so  forth. 

17511.  What  is  the  number  of  members  on  your  board  ? 
— Twenty. 

17512.  Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  people  they  are  ; 
are  they  business  people  or  retired  ? — Small  tradesmen, 
chiefly. 

17513.  They  manage  to  administer  it  impartially  ? — 
Well,  yes,  our  strict  system  has  been  going  on  a  long  time, 
and  the  Board  has  become  used  to  it,  though  I  do  not 
pretend  that  they  are  all  in  favour  of  the  system.  It  is 
but  rarely  that  we  have  applications  for  out-door  relief 


ifficiency  of  17514.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  I  understand  that  you 
)or  Law  to  would  like  to  see  the  unemployed  dealt  with  entirely  by 
sal  with  the  tj^g  poor  Law  ?— That  is  so. 

oyed."  17515.  Through  labour  j^ards  or  through  the  modified 

workhouse  test  ? — Yes. 

17516.  You  think  that  would  be  sufiBcient  to  meet  the 
difficulty  ? — Yes,  considering  that  in  London  I  think 
charity  is  now  sufficiently  organised  to  deal  with  the 
provident  cases. 

17517.  Should  you  like  to  see,  in  connection  with  the 
Poor  Law,  any  farm  colony  or  country  workhouse  where 
they  could  be  put  to  work,  if  necessary  ? — Not  without 
a  power  of  detention. 

17518.  You  would  have  a  power  of  detention  ? — With  a 
power  of  detention  I  think  it  might  fairly  be  tried,  pos- 
sibly with  some  success. 

17519.  I  think  you  have  said  nothing  about  the  ques- 
tion of  settlement.  Do  you  wish  to  see  any  change  in 
that,  or  do  you  thmk  it  is  sufficient  ?— I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  competent  to  give  an  opinion.  Mr.  Vallance  would 
give  a  better  opinion. 

17520.  In  your  statement  you  suggest  that,  instead  of 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  vou  should 
have  a  permanent  expert  official.  Would  you  suggest 
that  he  should  represent  the  Poor  Law  in  Parliament  or 
that  he  should  be  outside  altogether  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I 
think  that  questions  in  Parliament  would  have  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  Home  Secretary,  possibly.  No  doubt 
you  are  aware  that  in  1834,  in  the  old  times,  the  Home 
Secretary  did  answer  the  questions  in  Parliament  fcr 
the  then  Poor  Law  Board,  and  I  understand  it  was  said 
not  to  have  answered,  but  I  do  not  know  why.  It  is  a 
question,  of  course,  for  a  statesman,  is  it  not  ?  Per- 
haps I  have  been  rather  unwise  in  mentioning  the  subject, 
but  I  do  feel  that  pohtics  come  in  very  disastrously  some- 
times. 
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17521.  You  would  rather  wish  t3  see  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  removed  from  the  direct  influence  of 
Parhament  or  politics  ? — Yes. 

17522.  And  made  more  mdependent  ?— Certainly. 


17523.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Is  there  anything  you  would 
like  to  add  to  what  you  have  said  towards  the  end  of  your 
statement  in  that  part  which  begins,  "  More  frequent 
visits  from  a  larger  staff  of  efficient  inspectors  "  ?  Is  your 
object  rather  to  instruct  the  guardians  in  their  duties  ? 
— Yes,  but  c'.iefly  to  prevent  breaches  of  the  Ixw,  which 
have  brought  the  country,  in  my  opinion,  into  serious 
danger.  I  have  most  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  state 
of  things  \\'hich  exists  at  present  with  regard  to  the  able- 
bodied. 

17524.  Then  as  regards  the  suggestion  you  make  as  to 
a  salaried  official  administering  out-relief,  would  you 
allow  any  form  of  appeal  from  his  decision  ? — No,  I 
should  not. 

17525.  His  decision  should  be  final  ? — Yes;  he  should 
administer  the  law.  May  I  just  say  here  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  reason  that  the  Act  of  1834  has  practically  failed 
is  because  the  Commissioners  declined  to  take  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  advice  as  to  superseding  the  local  administrator. 
I  think  that  is  the  key  to  any  real  improvement  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law.  Whether  it  is  possible  or 
not  I  am  not  competent  to  say,  but  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Chadwick.  What  you  really  want  for  efficient  administra- 
tion is  not  expert  management  controlled,  but  sound  and 
judicial  management  energetically  pressed  forward.  That 
is  the  counsel  of  perfection,  I  should  say. 

17526.  Would  that  apply  to  the  country  as  -nell  as  to 
London  ? — I  hope  it  would.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
otherwise,  but  I  think  I  should  rather  confine  my  remarks 
to  London,  because  I  have  no  experience  of  the  country. 

17527.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Have  you  any  relief 
committees  ? — No.  We  began  by  having  two  ;  but  it 
was  illegal,  because  there  was  no  order  for  it.  It  was  ex- 
tremely diff.cult  to  watch  the  cases,  because  one  could 
not  be  in  two  committee  rooms  at  once.  When  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  became  reasonable,  I  pointed  out  that 
a  breach  of  the  law  was  being  committed,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  administer  with  uniformity  was  for  the  whole 
board  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

17528.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  with  regard  to  medical  relief  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
I  have. 

17529.  What  would  be  the'position  as  regards  medical 
relief  of  a  man  in  St.  George's  who  wishes  to  maintain  his 
independence  of  the  Poor  Law  ?  What  would  he  resort 
to  ? — He  could  belong  to  the  Metropolitan  Provident 
Dispensary  in  Whitechapel,  and  in  that  way  he  could 
avoid  having  to  apply  to  the  parish  doctor. 

17530.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  proportion 
of  those  who  belong  to  provident  dispensaries  or  the 
flourishing  condition  or  otherwise  of  the  provident  dis- 
pensaries in  your  district  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not.  I 
siw,  in  what  I  think  is  the  last  report  of  the  Metropolit:',n 
Provident  Dispensaries  Association,  that  the  Whitechapel 
branch,  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  the  out-patient 
department  of  the  London  Hospital,  was  doing  well.  I 
could  not  give  you  the  figures. 

17531.  Do  I  gather  from  that  that  you  think  the  com- 
petition of  the  hospitals  in  its  influence  on  the  provident 
dispensaries  is  as  great,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  competition 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  would  say  it  is  greater,  in  my  opinion. 

17532.  With  regard  to  your  actual  figures,  the  medical 
relief  in  St.  George's,  I  notice,  at  the  present  time,  is 
higher  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago  ? — Do  you  mean 
the  out-door  medical  rehef  ? 

17533.  Yes.  The  number  of  orders  in  1875  was  4,933  ; 
the  number  of  orders  in  1905  was  5,022 ;  and  there  has 
been  a  steady  rise  for  the  last  four  years.  The  figures 
in  1902  were  4,084.  Can  you  account  for  that  rise  in  any 
waj-  ? — I  beUeve  that  the  true  reason  was  that  given  to 
the  Local  Government  Board.  I  spoke  to  the  relieving 
officer  about  it.  The  Jews  have  been  accustomed,  in 
order  to  get  relief  from  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
(a  charitable  society),  to  obtain  medical  certificates, 
very  often,  when  tliey  are  not  ill  at  all,  when  they  are 
p^srhaps  malingering  ;  and  the  later  medical  officer  was 
vjry  kind  and  easy  in  giving  these  certificates,  and  the 
n  Ambers  applying  for  them  increased  enormouslj'.  The 
p  >'r  doctor  died.  He  worked  himself  to  pieces ;  he 
waj  an  excellent  fellow  in  himself.  He  died,  not  long 
ago,  in  h.ir.iess.  I  thin'-c  you  will  find  tlungs  have  im- 
proved withi  1  the  hst  few  mont'is.    That  is  the  only 
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explanation  I  can  give.  I  may  say  the  ordinary 
medical  orders  are  given  without  any  supervision,  by  the 
reUeving  officers.  Years  ago  we  tried  to  have  all  the 
cases  up  before  the  board,  but  I  was  not  chairman  then  ; 
if  I  had  been  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  done  any 
better.  We  sat  for  hours  upon  all  these  cases,  but  the 
applicants  themselves  would  not  attend.  Supposing 
an  order  was  given,  to  a  man  to  attend  the  board,  an  out- 
door case,  and  he  did  not  attend,  he  applied  to  the  re- 
Ueving officer  the  next  morning,  and  he  had  to  give  him 
another  order.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  a  relieving  officer 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  refusing  ;  it  is  a  doctor's 
question.  I  do  not  think  we  should  do  very  much  good 
by  having  all  these  cases  up.  The  relieving  officers  are 
ordered  to  bring  up  any  special  case  of  a  man  who  ought 
to  provide  for  himself.  Supposing  it  is  for  his  child  or 
wife,  the  relieving  officer  should  say :  "  Your  husband  is 
in  work  ;  here  is  an  order  to  attend  before  the  board." 
But  in  spite  of  this  they  scarcely  ever  attend.  That  is 
all  the  supervision  there  is. 

17534.  Do  you  give  any  of  your  medical  orders  on 
loan  ? — Not  medical  orders,  because  we  cannot  attach 
a  value  to  them.  We  do  not  pay  per  case  ;  as  you  know, 
our  officers  are  salaried. 

17535.  I  think  the  fees  are  suspended  ? — I  think  there 
are  no  fees. 

17536.  So  that  even  in  the  case  of  midwifery  orders 
you  would  hardly  be  able  to  attach  any  particular  value 
to  the  services  ? — Unless  we  adopted  the  fee  system 
I  do  not  think  we  could. 

17537.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  long  your  medical 
orders  run  for  ? — No,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

17538.  My  note  is  that  formerly  the  time  was  un- 
limited, but  the  last  return  is  that  the  limit  is  two  weeks. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  made  a  change  recently, 
or  whether  that  is  a  mistake  in  the  return  ? — I  cannot 
answer  ;  I  do  not  know. 

17539.  May  I  take  it  that  your  experience  in  St.  George's 
has  been  that  you  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  results 
which  you  have  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
without  any  very  special  strictness  with  regard  to  your 
medical  relief  ? — Yes,  out-door  medical  relief. 

17540.  With  regard  to  the  in-door  relief,  I  think  I 
gathered  from  your  evidence  yesterday  that  you  attach 
special  importance  to  the  restriction  and  regulation  of  the 
in-door  life  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

17511.  Certain  standards  of  cleanliness  and  certain 
standards  of  feeding  are  necessary  in  such  institutions, 
and  those  standards  of  cleanliness  and  feeding  would 
necessarily  be  above  the  standard  of  a  great  many  people 
outside  ? — Yes. 

17542.  Therefore,  I  take  it  you  fall  back  on  the  regu- 
lation and  restrictions  ? — Yes.  When  I  made  the  remark 
yesterday  that  I  thought  the  life  in  the  workhouse  should 
not  be  as  eligible  as  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  independent 
labourer,  I  ought  to  have  said  in  a  well-managed 
Tvorkhouss,  of  course.  One  can  point  to  certain  work- 
Jiouses  where  they  are  overflowing  vvdth  inmates,  as  we 
should  be  if  we  did  not  manage,  as  we  do,  I  think,  to  be 
fairly  strict. 

17543.  Can  you  tell  us  what  your  regulations  as  to 
leave  and  visiting  are  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  could, 
off-hand.  One  day  a  week  there  is  visiting,  on  Wednesday. 
Are  you  speaking  of  the  workhouse- or  the  infirmary  ? 

17544.  I  am  speaking  of  the  workhouse  at  the  present 
moment  ? — I  was  referring  to  the  workhouse.  The  master 
has  instructions  to  admit  people  on  Sunday  if  they  plead 
inability  to  come  on  the  Wednesday  through  being  in  work. 
If  a  man  wishes  to  see  his  child,  for  instance,  and  has  a 
good  excuse,  he  is  admitted  on  Sunday.  I  think  they  go 
cut  about  one  day  a  fortnight,  those  over  sixty,  but  it 
is  rather  dangerous  for  me  to  answer  without  having 
chapter  and  verse  before  me. 

17545.  I  will  not  press  you  then  ? — Ours  are  the  or- 
dinary rules,  I  think. 

17546.  X  notice  the  dietary  of  your  workhouse  is  a 
little  liberal  ?— It  is. 

17547.  Everybody  appears  to  have  lunch.  I  should 
not  have  regarded  that,  myself,  as  absolutely  necessary ; 
but  evidently  you  give  it.  Have  you  anything  so  say 
on  that  point  ? — The  dietary  has  been  increased  more 
than  I  should  approve  of,  of  late  years,  and  we  give 
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tobacco — tobacco  that  peoplj  outside  cannot  get.  An 
effort  is  being  made  now  to  alter  that  to  only  giving 
it  to  those  over  seventy.  I  admit  we  are  easy,  but  in 
spite  of  that  our  numbers  are  not  great. 

17548.  In  spite  of  aU  the  liberality  of  the  provision 
inside,  the  number  has  not  increased  ? — No. 

17549.  In  fact,  I  think  you  are  able  to  relieve  other 
London  unions  by  boarding  some  of  their  cases  ? — 
Would  you  like  the  figures  ? 

17550.  It  would  be  interesting  to  the  Commission,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  show  what  this  union  is  able  to  do  ? — 
I  will  take,  if  I  may,  the  return  for  the  two  weeks  ending 
the  31st  May,  because  that  is  the  period  I  have  taken  most 
of  my  returns  from.  I  will  take  the  schools  first.  We 
have  now  boarded  with  us  a  total  of  forty-eight  children 
from  other  unions,  and  in  the  workhouse  there  is  a  total 
of  seventy-six  from  other  unions ;  the  total  paupers 
from  other  unions  being  124. 

17551.  And  as  regards  children,  I  believe  you  relieve 
not  only  Metropolitan  unions,  but  extra-MetropoUtan 
unions,  do  you  not  ? — We  have  fifteen  from  Uxbridge 
included  in  those  numbers. 

17552.  You  have  been  asked  some  question  as  to  cases 
of  starvation.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  London  there 
is  a  very  large  amount  of  public  opinion  and  press  com- 
ment directed  to  all  cases  of  that  nature  ? — Yes. 

17553.  There  are  inquests,  I  think,  perhaps,  as  freely 
as  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

17554.  There  is,  is  there  not,  a  Parliamentary  return 
made  every  year  showing  the  number  of  such  cases  ? — 
There  is  ;  but  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  very  little  value. 

17555.  (Chairman.)  May  I  ask  why  ? — ^I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote,  as  my  opinion,  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Maokay,  who  is  my  co-honorary  secretary  of  the 
St.  George's-in-the-East  Charity  Organisation  Committee, 
who  has  written  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  the  poor. 
I  will  now  read  from  the  Times  the  evidence  he  gave 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  question  of  distress 
arising  from  lack  of  employment,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  1895.  In  his  evidence 
he  said  this :  Generally,  for  statistical  purposes,  the 
returns  of  starvation  cases  were  of  no  value  whatever ; 
they  entirely  depended  on  the  individual  coroner.  In 
1873,  in  a  central  district  of  London,  there  were  seventy- 
six  starvation  cases  reported.  In  1874,  the  following 
year,  a  new  coroner  was  appointed,  and  in  the  two  years 
1874  and  1875  there  were  only  s?ven  cases  of  starvation 
in  each  year.  It  was  fair,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the 
returns  were  based  on  a  different  interpretation  of  the 
facts  by  different  coroners.  He  did  not  think,  and  I 
do  not  think,  there  is  any  connection  between  the  death 
rate  and  the  administration  of  rehef.  The  more  rea- 
sonable hypothesis  is  that  the  death  rate  is  governed  by 
the  density  of  population.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
want  me  to  go  on  with  this.  I  have  a  case  here,  showing 
what  takes  place  sometimes,  of  a  man  who  had  £50  in 
the  savings  bank  at  the  time  of  his  death.  That  was 
one  of  the  cases  which  was  called  a  starvation  case. 
The  wife  of  the  deceased  is  reported  to  have  remarked 
after  the  inquest,  that  the  coroner  would  receive  no 
other  answer  from  her,  and  he  insisted  that  her  husband 
had  died  from  want.  As  I  have  been  asked,  I  should 
like  to  say  another  word  or  two  about  this.  I  am  reading 
from  these  notes  because  I  have  studied  them  carefully, 
and  they  represent  my  opinion.  As  a  rule,  guardians, 
whether  in  strict  or  lax  unions,  have  no  knowledge  of 
these  people  who  perish  in  this  terrible  way.  They  do 
not  apply  to  the  relieving  officer  ;  they  are  generally 
half-witted,  old  people,  generally  homeless,  or  persons 
whose  minds  are  weakened  and  whose  bodies  are 
weakened  by  dissipation  ;  and  this  class  know  weU  that 
no  board  of  guardians  will  give  them  outdoor  relief,  and 
they  go  into  the  workhouse  ;  but  sometimes  they  put 
off  the  application  too  long,  they  stop  out  on  a  very  cold 
night,  they  are  in  a  terrible  state  of  disease  and  low 
vitality,  and  a  catastrophe  occurs,  and  the  end  comes. 

The  danger  is,  when  guardians  show  a  disposition  occa-  p^jio-er  of 
sionally  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  these  people,  that,  after  vacillating 
one  refusal,  they  linger  on  and  apply  again,  hoping  the  policy  as  to 
decision  will  be  reversed ;  and  you  have  these  cases,  in  out-relief, 
my  opinion,  occurring  more  frequently  in  lax  unions  than 
in  strict  unions  for  that  very  reason.  " 
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17556.  The  death  ensues  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  ? 
■ — Well,  in  so-called  starvation  cases,  the  verdict  usually 
is,  "  Death  from,  say,  bronchitis,  accelerated  by  privation  " 
— not  simply  "  Death  from  starvation." 

17557.  The  heading  of  the  return  says  :  "  Starvation," 
and  then  there  are  some  further  words,  are  there  not — 
there  is  an  alternative  ? — I  think  it  is  possibly  "  Acceler- 
ated by  privation."  I  think  a  statement  I  have  here 
may  assist  with  regard  to  that.  It  says :  "  Where  a 
coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  :  Death  from  starva- 
tion, or :  Death  accelerated  by  privation." 

17558.  Those  are  the  words  ? — That  is  a  very  elastic 
term. 

Question  of  J 7559.  {3Ir.  Phelps.)  I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  no 
?entiifugal  evidence  that  your  population  had  migrated  in  con- 
sffect  on  poor  sequence  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  did. 
3f  restriction 

A   out-reliif.     17560.  Is  your  population,  as  a  rule,  migratoiy  or 
stationary  ? — Migratory. 

17561.  To  a  very  considerable  extent  ? — To  a  very 
considerable  extent,  I  should  say. 

17562.  That  would  make  it  difficult  to  trace  the  exact 
effects  of  your  administration  on  the  population  ? — 
Yes,  it  would — to  prove  them. 

17563.  Could  you  say  anything  on  that  point  ? — I  do 
not  quite  see  why  they  should  remove.  They  would  not 
obtain  relief  in  another  union.  They  would  be  passed 
back  to  their  o^vn. 

175C4.  What  I  meant  was  this :  could  you  give  any 
evidence  or  grounds  to  the  Commission  for  thinking 
that  your  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  has  strengthened 
the  self-respect  and  the  provident  habits  of  the  popula- 
tion ? — Only  inferentially.  I  think  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating  ;  we  can  point  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  all  these  very  poor  people  in  St.  George's  getting 
their  own  living  without  out-relief.  We  conclude  that 
their  energy  and  industry  have  increased,  and  their  thrift, 
and  so  forth. 

17565.  Since  you  first  knew  the  district,  has  the  standard 
of  living  perceptibly  risen,  should  you  say  ? — I  think 
it  has  everywhere.  Things  are  very  cheap — food,  and 
so  on. 

asual  laboi:r  17566.  Do  you  know  whether  the  various  institutions 
1  St.  representing  thrift  have  flourished  in  your  district  ? — 

leorge  s-m-  I  could  not  express  an  opinion  that  is  worth  having 
le-East,  and  to  that.  I  may  say  that  in  our  district  most  of  the 
people  are  casual  labourers.  There  are  very  few  of  those, 
I  am  afraid,  who  belong  to  clubs.  We  rarely  have  applica- 
tions at  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  from  people  who 
are  in  regular  work.  They  do  belong  to  clubs,  and  they 
have  their  benevolent  funds,  and  so  forth.  They  do  not 
apply  ;  they  get  on  without  relief  ;  they  tide  over.  That  is 
my  experience.  That  is  not  the  class  we  have  any 
difficulty  with  whatever.  It  is  tfcis  reckless  class  wl  o 
marry  early,  have  any  number  of  children,  and  so  on, 
and  are  quite  reckless  ;  they  live  very  sad  lives,  of  course  ; 
they  get  very  little  food  and  other  comforts  ;  they  con- 
gregate about  the  docks  chiefly,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

17567.  For  that  class  you  think  strict  administration 
is  the  kindest  and  soundest  form  ? — I  do. 
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17568.  You  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  in  your  district.  Have  you  much  activity  on 
the  part  of  unorganised  charity.  Do  you  find  much 
difficulty  arising  from  that  ? — I  should  say  not.  Most 
of  the  clergy  work  with  us.  It  is  a  very  small  district, 
only  300  acres.  Most  of  the  clergy  pay  half  the  relief  in 
their  cases. 

17569.  You  do  not  find  there  is  a  good  deal  of  indis- 
criminate charity  comes  from  the  West  End  into  your 
district  ? — I  suppose  there  must  be  sometimes.  I  suppose 
there  is,  but  I  should  think  no  more  in  St.  George's  than 
in  Mile  End  or  in  any  other  out-relief  union.  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  so. 

17570.  I  want  to  ask  whether  you  find  any  mischief 
arising  from  that  ? — Sometimes,  when  a  sensational 
case  appears  in  the  papers.  It  is  generally  a  bad  case, 
and  money  pours  in  from  outside,  whereas  the  neighbours 
are  all  up  in  arms,  because  they  know  the  real  facts. 
Sometimes  they  are  good-for-nothing  drunken  people, 
but  because  their  homo  is  miserable,  charity  pours  in 
A  suicide  case  of  any  sensational  sort  always  produces  a, 
lot  of  that  sort  of  charity  in  East  London,  I  believe. 

429.  - 1  r. 
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17571.  You  favour  the  administration  of  out-door  relitf   Mi:  A.  O. 
by  a  paid  official  ? — On  the  whole  I  do,  because  I  think  Crowkr. 

ha  would  adhere  to  the  law,  especially  with  regard  to  

these  able-bodied  men.    He  would  give  a  good  deal  of  '^"'^^ 
out-relief,  no  doubt,  in  sick  and  aged  cases,  etc.  \driinistra 

17572.  As  matters  stand,  the  opposite  system  obtains,  tion  of  out- 
It  is  administered  by  guardians  who  are  elected  by  a  relief  by  a 
popular  franchise,  and  by  a  low  franchise  ? — Yes,  a  Stipendiary, 
very  low  franchise.  Elfoct  of 

17573.  Do  vou  notice  any  difference  in  the  character  of  If^"-^ 

,,  ,.         .        ,1.      ,  ■  £       u-     0  Govcrmnont 

the  guardians  since  the  change  in  the  franchise? —  \t  of  1894  on 
Generally  speaking,  in  London,  certainly.  Poor  Law  ad- 

17574.  In  your  own  district  ? — I  do  not  say  in  our  own  luinistration. 
district.    We  have  always  had  the  small  tradesmen  class 

on  our  board.  We  have  no  actual  working  men  at  the 
moment.  I  do  not  think  our  board  has  been  affected 
much  as  yet  by  the  lowering  of  the  qualification. 

17575.  As  long  as  the  presant  system  obtains,  good  Method  of 
administration  must  have  public  opinion  behind  it  to  be  educating 
lasting,  must  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  suj^pose  so.  public 

opinion  on 

17576.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  public  p^oj- 
opinion  in  these  matters  can  be  trained  an:l  improved  ? —  matters. 
No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can.    I  think  a  strong  report 

by  a  Commission  like  this  might  have  an  effect  on  public 
opinion. 

17577.  Do  you  think,  in  your  own    union,   public  Question  of 
opinion  is  on  the  side  of  your  administration  ? — On  the  popularity  of 
whole,  I  should  say  S3.    When  I  canvass  at  election  restriction  of 
times,  I  very  seldom  get  any  complaint  about  outdoor  out-relief, 
relief,  except  from  people  who  either  for  themselves  or 

their  relations  are  anxious  to  get  relief  :  the  self-interested 
people.    Generally  I  should  say  they  approve  of  it. 

17578.  You  find  people  of  the  poorer  class  of  life  are  Possibility  ct 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  system  and  think  it  good  ?  dealing  with 
— I  think  so.    My  argument  with  new  guardians  is  this,  deserving 
They  say  :   "  Oh,  I  do  not  hold  with  indiscriminate  out-  ^ 
door  relief,  but  I  think  there  are  cases  that  ought  to  have 
it."    I  say:   "I  agree  with  you,  there  ere  exceptional 
cases  that  ought  to  be  relieved,  only  I  think  I  can  show 

you  that  we  can  find  voluntary  charity  for  all  those  cases. 
Give  us  a  trial ;  produce  a  case.  Let  me  know  of  it  first, 
and  see  whether  we  cannot  agree  about  it."  I  have  alwaj's 
succeeded  in  convincing  people,  in  all  these  years,  that 
charity  does  take  up  and  relieve  the  exceptional  cases. 
Sometimes  we  have  had  a  fight,  but  on  the  whole  people 
recognise  that  that  is  a  fair  way  of  looking  at  it,  that 
exceptional  cases  ought  to  come  within  the  province  of 
charity  and  not  of  public  relief. 

17579.  Under  the  circumstances  you  will  agree  the 
more  widely  spread  that  opinion  is,  the  sounder  the 
basis  on  which  the  Poor  Law  rests  ? — Yes,  I  think  so, 
certainly. 

17580.  You  said  yesterday  in  evidence  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  compounding  would  do  a  great  deal  ? — Yes, 
in  my  opinion. 

17581.  On  what  ground  do  you  say  that  ? — The  general  Evils  of 
grounds  the  Commission  know  very  well  ;  but  I  have  had  compounding- 
personal  experience  in  Cornwall  with  regard  to  compound-  ^'^'^  ad  van - 
ing.    I  have  a  number  of  cottages  to  manage,  something  ^^^^  °£ 

like  200  ;  they  are  all  cjuarterly  tenants,  and  each  of  them  ^  sniall  ^ 
has  an  agreement,  they  agree  to  pay  a  certain  rent  and  tenants 
to  repay  the  rates.  I  make  it  my  business  to  see  each 
family  once  in  two  years,  and  I  occasionally  have  com- 
plaints from  the  people  as  to  the  incidence  of  the  rates, 
how  high  they  are,  and  so  forth  ;  but  one  points  out  to 
them  that  if  their  relations — their  grandmothers,  cousins 
and  aunts — get  relief  and  pres5  for  relief,  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  of  course  the  rates  will  rise,  and  they  will  conse- 
quently feel  it.  Where  the  rent  collection  is  weeklj^  it 
is  much  more  difficult  of  course. 

17582.  That  would  appeal  mainly  to  what  one  may  call 
their  self-interest  ? — Yes. 

17583.  And  the  other  fact,  the  good  administration, 
would  appeal  to  their  sense  of  good  government  ? — Yes. 

17584.  If  those  two  motives  were  active,  you  think  on. 
the  whole  public  opinion  would  rally  to  such  a  system  as 
you  describe  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  I  am  rather  hopeless 
about  much  improvement  in  ordinary  outdoor  relief.  I 
think  I  said  that  yesterday. 

17585.  I  tliink  you  have  given  us  grounds  for  being 
much  more  hopeful  than  you  Eire  yourself  ? — That  may  be. 
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17536.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  that  your  action  for  all 
these  thirty  years  has  been  based  on  the  conviction  that 
the  cultivation  of  tha  powers  of  self-help  was  in  reality 
best  for  the  people  themselves  ? — Certainly  ;  absolutely. 

17587.  It  has  not  been  based  primarily  at  all  on  a  ques- 
tion of  economy  ? — No. 

17588.  But  on  the  life  of  the  people  ? — Certainly. 

17589.  And  that  you  found  that  tliere  were  resources 
which  were  not  ordinarily  brought  into  play  which  did 
come  into  play  under  a  strict  administration  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

17590.  Yom  do  feel  also,  I  gather,  not  on^y  with  regard 
to  ordinary  life  but  with  regard  to  exceptional  cases  like 
those  of  starvation,  that  the  dangerous  thing  is  an  uncer- 
tain policy  ? — Quite  so  ;  absolutely. 

17591.  That  when  people  knew  what  their  responsi- 
bilities were  and  what  help  was  likely  to  be  forthcoming 
they  then  dealt  accordingly  ? — That  is  exactly  my 
opinion  and  experience. 

17592.  (Professor  Smart.)  Do  you  know  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  administration  in  St.  George's  before  1870  ; 

•  I  suppose  it  was  a  lax  administration  ? — Very  lax  indeed. 
Every  applicant,  I  think,  got  relief,  but  as  Uttle  as  he  or 
she  would  be  satisfied  with — a  shilling  and  a  loaf  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

17593.  It  was  the  case,  was  it  not,  that  in  1870  when  the 
Local  Government  Board  took  office  they  began  a  kind  of 
crusade  against  out-relief  by  issuing  circulars,  calling  con- 
ferences, and  so  on  ? — I  balieve  so. 

17594.  I  suppose  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  move- 
ment that  St.  George's  became  suddenly  converted  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

17595.  You  speak  of  it  being  sudden  ? — That  was  from 
1875. 

17596.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  movement  began 
■earlier.  I  thuak  you  migat  have  made  your  case  stronger 
if  you  had  gone  back  a  year  or  two.  I  find,  for  example 
this :  that  taking  the  second  week  of  April  in  each  year 
the  outdoor  relief  fell  from  4,272  in  1870  to  197  in  1876  ? 
— Tnis  new  system  had  been  at  work  a  year  in  1876. 

17597.  It  fell  from  4,272  in  1870  ;  it  began  falling  then  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  take  1870,  because  that 
was  a  year  of  exceptional  pressure.  I  have  the  statistics 
here  for  1870  ;  you  are  quite  right  about  the  4,000. 

17598.  [Mr.  Russdl  Wakefield.)  V/hy  was  1870  a  year 
of  exceptional  pressure  ? — It  was  a  very  bad  winter. 

17599.  [Fro'zssor  Smirt.)  The  figures  I  am  giving  were 
given  by  the  Local  Government  Board  themselves  as  show- 
ing the  extraordinary  results  that  could  be  effected  by  a 
vigorous  policy,  and  I  think  they  Avere  very  extraordinary. 
For  example,  the  expenses  came  down  £60  a  -sveek 
b3tween  1875  and  1876  at  the  same  time  as  the  indoor 
relief  went  clown  also  ? — There  is  no  doubt  there  was  a 
great  reduction  every  year  from  1870,  1871,  and  so  on  ; 
5.549,  4,000,  3,000,  2,000,  clown  to  1875  when  it  was  2,200 ; 
then  in  1876  it  went  do-wn  to  1,399.  Then  we  had  been  at 
TV'ork,  and  there  were  only  197  outdoor  reUef  cases. 

17600.  There  were  parallel  results  in  St«pney  and 
Whitechapel  ? — They  preceded  us. 

17601.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Would  not  1870  be  shortly 
after  the  time  that  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  came  into 
force  in  regard  to  the  election  of  guardians.  The  Act 
passed  in  1867,  but  it  would  not  come  into  immediate 
operation.  Would  that  have  affected  your  parish,  do  you 
Jiappen  to  remember  ? — I  could  not  say,  I  had  not  nothing 
iiO  do  with  the  parish  then. 

17602.  It  would  only  be  if  you  happened  to  know  the 
local  history  ? — No,  I  do  not, 

17603.  {Professor  Stnart.)  It  seems  to  me  that  the  dis- 
tinguishing difference  in  your  union  is  that  you  work  so 
entirely  hand  in  hand  with  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  I  should  like  to  ask  this :  in  the  case  of  able- 
bodied  widows  you  offer  to  take  the  surplus  children  and 
support  them  in  the  district  schools  1 — Yes. 

17604.  In  the  case  of  able-bodied  widowers  with 
in  ^^^^  ^^^^  famiUes,  or  the  case  of  heads  of  famiUes  temporarily 
house  a  disabled  by  accident  or  illness,  you  take  the  man  into  the 
tlieir  famines  .^     .  r.  A.  u  j 

by  Charity  v/orkhouse  or  the  infirmary  as  the  case  may  be,  and  you 
Organisation  hand  over  the  family  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? 
Society.         Yes,  that- is' what  we  do- now. 


Relief  of  able 
bodied  men 
in  the  work 


17605.  That  is,  you  get  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
to  do  your  outdoor  rehef  for  you  ? — Yes. 

17603.  If  there  were  no  Charity  Organisation  Society 
the  Poor  Law  would  be  bound  to  do  what  here  you  get  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  to  do  ? — No,  I  should  say  not 
— not  "  would  be  bound  "  ;  when  we  began,  theCharitj' 
Organisation  Society  was  not  sufiiciently  organised  to  do 
thsvt,  except  in  the  best  cases. 

17607.  What  would  happen  if  there  were  no  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ? — Will  you  state  a  specific  case,  as  an 
instance  ? 

17608.  I  should  like  to  take  the  case  of  the  head  of  the 
family  being  brought  into  the  workhouse  ? — Then  you 
would  have  to  give  outdoor  relief  under  the  modified 
workhouse  order. 

17609.  Just  what  you  get  clone  by  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  ? — Yes,  in  principle  there  is  no  difl'erence. 
The  point  is,  if  once  you  begin  to  give  out-relief  on  a 
board  to  any  class  of  persons  (even  under  the  Modified 
Workhouse  Test)  you  familiarize  the  board  \vith  it,  and 
it  is  better  to  keep  it  away  altogether. 

17610.  There  is  no  line  dra-wTi  between  out-relief  and 
charity  ?— Not  in  principle  ? 

17611.  You  have    the  mere  fact  that  the  Charity  Q^gj  cJxari- 
Organisation  Society  is  willing  to  do  this  for  you  ? — Yes,  t^blo  relief  oj 
at  such  a  moderate  cost ;  with  pensions  and  everything  families  of 
t  ie  total  amount  expended  is  only  about  £400  a  year.  able-bodied 

17612.  That  raises  the  question  w'nether  the  burden 
of  the  relief  should  be  thrown  on  charity  or  should  be  tj^g.^ast 
borne  by  the  ratepayers  ? — Yes. 

17613.  I  notice  further  that  you  seem  to  insist  that  rpj^g  respec- 
charity  should  impose  the  destitution  test ;    you  speak,  tive  spheres 
for  example,  of  misguided  charity  always  coming  forward  for  charity 
with  offers  of  assistance  on  terms  which  involve  no  real  and  the  Poor 
test  of  destitution ;  but  if  charity  is  to  employ  a  destitution  Law. 
clause  and  then  give  rehef  to  those  who  satisfy  that  test, 

where  does  the  diflerence  come  in  between  charity  and 
the  Poor  Law :  two  bodies  employing  the  destitution 
clause  and  then  acting  on  it  ? — I  do  not  lay  any  stress  upon 
charity  coming  in  to  supplement  Poor  Law  rehef  with 
regard  to  taking  an  able-bodied  man  into  the  workhouse. 
I  do  not  lay  any  stress  upon  our  system,  I  would  just  as 
soon  work  the  ordinary  modified  workhouse  test  system, 
the  guardians  giving  the  out-relief,  if  I  had  full  power  and 
was  not  afraid  of  introducing  the  idea  of  outdoor  rehef 
to  the  board.    It  is  a  matter  of  expediency  with  me. 

17614.  I  rather  thought  the  assumption  was  that 
charity  had  to  do  with  poverty  rather  than  with  destitu- 
tion ? — Tnat  is  so,  with  poverty. 

17615.  When  men  and  women  come  down  to  destitution 
is  when  the  State  is  bound  to  take  them  in  hand,  and 
provide  for  them  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

17616.  You  say  the  Poor  Law  should  impose  a  destitu- 
tion clause,  and  then  the  relief  should  be  divided  between 
the  Poor  Law  and  charity  ? — I  only  say  we  happen  to  do 
that  in  St.  George's  for  reasons  of  expediency,  as  I  should 
put  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all  essential. 

17617.  You  get  rid  of  the  exceptional  cases  by  saying 
that  hard  cate^  make  bad  law,  and  therefore  you  prefer  to 
treat  them  exceptionally  ? — Yes. 

17618.  You  are  quite  satisfied  that  under  your  system  Sufficiency  of 
all  the  really  destitute  are  relieved,  and  there  is  no  com-  the  St. 
plaint.    You  have  said  that  once  or  twice  ?— All  the  really  George's-in- 
destitute  are  relieved  in  some  way  or  other.  the-Eaet 

17619.  You  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation  Society  attends  to  all  cases  it  should  attend  to  ? — 
Yes,  more  than  it  ought  to  attend  tc,  m  my  opinion. 

17620.  And  yet  the  expenditure  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  is  only  £380  ? — Yes. 

17621.  And  your  expenses  for  the  outdoor  relief  of  the 
Poor  Law  are  very  low  ? — Yc  s. 

17622.  Am  I  right  then  in  concluding  that  your  opinion  infrequency 
is  that  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  which  get  outdoor  of  genuine 
relief  from  the  Poor  Law,  are  fraudulent  cases  ? — I  con-  destitution, 
sider  that  they  are  not  destitute  cases  :  they  ought  not  to 

have  it. 

17623.  You  think  that  real  destitution  is  very  small  ?—  .  \ 
Yes,  comparatively,                                                             I  j 
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17024.  So  that  when  the  real  destitution  test  is  em- 
ployed there  is  verj'  little  room  either  for  the  Poor  Law 
or  for  charity  ? — Yes,  comparatively. 

1762.5.  You  have  no  fear  at  all  that  you  are  drivirg 
destitution  underground  ? — No,  I  think  certain  people 
lead  rather  harder  lives ;  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  face 
that,  considering  the  enormous  moral  evil  that  pauperism 
is,  and,  as  I  think  you  will  agree,  easy  relief  increases  the 
evil :  it  increases  improvidence. 

17626.  You  are  against  any  further  centralisation  of 
administration,  unless  accompanied  by  a  local  administra- 
tion done  entirely  by  paid  officials.  Tnat  is  your  ideal 
method,  I  think  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should  go  so  far  as 
that. 

17627.  Tiiat  is  what  I  gathered  ? — I  think  I  say  in  my 
statement  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why,  with  effective  and 
expert  central  control,  all  Poor  Law  charges  should  not  be 
thiown  on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  with  the 
one  important  exception  of  the  cost  of  out-relief. 

17628.  You  say  "If  it  were  possible  to  take  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  out  of  the  hands  of  local 
bodies,  and  place  it  under  salaried  officials  "  ? — Yes,  if 
possible. 

17629.  That  is  local  administration  by  paid  officials  ?— 
T  agree  with  Mr.  Chadwick  that  it  is  the  counsel  of  per- 
fection to  supersede  the  local  administrator.  Whether  it 
can  really  be  done  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

17630.  Tae  idea  has  been  suggested  many  times  that 
the  local  qualification  of  guardians  should  be  removed  so 
that  experts  from  any  part  of  the  country  could  come  in. 
You  approve  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  do. 

17631.  But  you  would  approve  of  the  experts  being 
appointed  directly  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ?— 
Yes,  I  am  afraid  this  nomination  has  not  had  very  much 
success,  except  in  special  instances;  but  as  I  have  said,  'n 
f  Drmer  days  it  was  necessary  for  these  nominated  guardians 
to  be  local  ratepayers ;  and  in  our  parish  they  had  to  be 
rated  to  the  poor  there  at  not  less  than  £40  a  year,  which 
shut  out  people  in  other  parts  of  London :  they  did  not 
know  how  to  acquire  the  qualification. 

17633.  What  is  the  qualification  now  ? — It  is  rather 
complicated,  I  think.  A  candidate  must  be  a  parochial 
■  elector — (I  am  afraid  I  cannot  define  that) — or  he  must 
have  resided  in  the  union  during  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  election,  or  in  the  case  of  a  guardian 
for  a  parish  wholly  or  partly  situated  within  the  area  of 
a  borough,  he  must  be  quahfied  to  be  elected  a  councillor 
for  that  borough.  These  qualifications  were  fixed,  of 
course,  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  and  prior  to 
1894  in  St.  George's  the  qualification  was  an  annual 
rateable  value  of  £30  per  annum  for  eveiy  guardian,  and 
£40  for  the  nominated  guardians.  Practically,  for  ti  e 
inhabitants,  there  is  no  qualification  needed  now  at  all, 
I  consider. 

17633.  I  gather  that  the  rates  in  St.  George's  are  protty 
low,  on  the  whole  ?— No,  I  am  afraia  they  are  high:  8s.  4d. 
in  the  pound. 

17634.  And  the  poor  rate  is  what  ?— I  could  not  tell  you, 
the  poor  rate  includes  a  good  deal  besides  the  guardian's 
expenses. 

17635.  St.  George's  is  not  far  from  Poplar,  I  think  ?— 
No,  Stepney  comes  in  between,  and  Limehouse. 

17636.  Are  the  prevailing  trades  very  much  the  same  ? 
—No,  St.  George's  is  infinitely  poorer  than  Poplar. 

17637.  The  trades,  I  say  ?  Have  you  dock  labour  in 
both  ? — Yes,  there  are  docks  in  both. 

_  17638.  Is  that  a  large  part  of  your  labouring  popula- 
tion ? — In  St.  George's  it  is. 

17639.  Do  you  find  much  migration  between  St. 
George's  and  Poplar  ?— Not  that  I  have  noticed. 


17640.  You  have  not  noticed  it  ? — No. 

17641.  You  do  not  notice  the  poor  people  migrating  to 
Poplar  and  the  better  class  people  in  Poplar  migrating  to 
you  ?— I  do  not  think  our  population  has  increased,  or 
that  our  class  of  people  is  better  than  they  were.  It  is 
rather  I  should  say  the  other  way.  The  trade  of  the 
docks  has  gone  more  eastwards,  more  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  There  is  less  work  in  the  docks  iii  St.  George's 
than  there  used  to  be,  in  my  opinion. 

429-ir. 


17642.  You  do  not  find  the  people  migrating  from  St.    Mr.  A.  O. 
George's  to  Poplar  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  abundant  poor  Crowder. 

relief? — I  do  not  think  they  could  get  it.    I  think  they  

would  be  passed  back  ;  I  presume  so.  I  do  not  know  how  '2  June  1906. 
Poplar  manage  their  relief.    I  should  not  agree  with 

their  management  of  course.  Unless  they  are  very  lax 
indeed  they  would  pass  these  people  back  to  their  own 
unions,  unless  they  had  lived  in  Poplar  for  a  year  at  the 
least. 

17643.  Have  you  noticed  any  movement  in  rents  in  St.  Rents  and 
George's  ? — They  have  gone  up  very  much  indeed.  rates  in  St. 

17644.  Of  lat.  ?-Yes.  f-Jat'" 

17645.  Your  rates  are  not  notably  low  I  see,  they  are 
8=.  4d.  ? — No,  they  are  not  low.  Since  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1894  the  tendency  of  all  these  boards  has  been 
towards  what  I  should  call  extravagar.cj  in  every  way. 

17646.  I  understand  that  even  in  the  casual  wards  there  Ouestion  of 
are  differences  in  dietary,  in  discipline,  and  in  the  task  of  ijocal 
work  between  union  and  union  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  know  Government 
about  dietary,  but  certainly  the  others.  Boai  d's 

17647.  I  suppose  you  arc  aware  that  for  many  years  it  gufgy^g  uni- 
was  the  explicit  object  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  formity  in 
enforce  uniformity  ? — I  dare  say.    I  should  think  it  was.  aclministra- 

17648.  You  consider  they  have  entirely  failed  in  that  ?—  f 'on  of  casual. 
Yes,  I  am  afraid  so.    I  have  been  told  that  they  have 

no  power.  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  Inspector  that 
people  come  from  Poplar  to  our  casual  wards  and  refuse 
to  do  the  work.  I  had  this  from  the  superintendent ;  they 
say,  when  he  remonstrates  with  them  :  "  Oh,  we  have 
been  at  Poplar,  where  we  had  no  work  to  do  at  all  " — no 
task  work  ;  they  just  clean  about  the  place,  and  when 
that  is  c'ons  they  have  nothing  more  to  do.  We  are  often 
obliged,  in  consequence  to  take  them  before  the  magis-  i 
trates  when  they  refuse  to  work.  We  have  had  lots  of 
those  cases.  I  communicated  with  the  central  authority 
about  it,  but  the  upshot  was  that  they  could  do  nothing. 

17649.  Would  not  it  be  easy  for  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  enforce  uniformity  in  a  casual  ward  at  least  ? — 
I  should  have  thought  so. 

17650.  It  has  been  one  of  their  aims  for  many  years,  but 
still  they  do  not  seem  to  be  nearer  to  ifc  ? — No,  I  regret 
that  is  so.  A  man  naturally  feels  it  is  very  hard  to  have 
a  task  imposed  upon  him  at  St.  George's  when  he  has  not 
had  a  task  imposed  at  Poplar.  It  makes  it  very  awkward 
for  our  superintendent  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  like 
Wapping,  where  our  ward  is ;  and  it  is  dangerous ;  he  is. 
often  assaulted. 
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17651.  I  have  a  quotation  from  you,  I  got  it  a  little 
while  ago.  "  Most  of  the  clergy  pay  half  of  the  relief  in 
their  cases."  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — In  the 
charity  cases. 

17652.  Cases  relieved  by  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  are  paid  by  the  clergy  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
half  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  understanding. 

17563.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  your  union  one  parish  ? — 
It  is  one  Poor  Law  parish. 

17654.  How  is  it  divided  for  representation  purposes  ? — 
Into  two  wards,  the  north  ward  and  the  south  ward. 

17655.  Are  there  ten  guardians  for  each  ward  ? — No, 
not  quite  that.    I  think  it  must  be  thirteen  and  seven. 

17656.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  the  method  of 
election,  do  you  find  there  being  two  large  wards  where  a 
large  number  of  candidates  run  together,  that  it  prevents 
any  special  faddist  from  getting  elected,  which  would  te 
the  case  if  it  were  divided  into  small  wards  with  one 
representative  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  no  opinion  upon  that 
subject. 

17657.  Is  there  any  vigorous  attempt  at  your  elections  Populaiity  of 
to  upset  your  policy  by  those  who  advocate  a  contrary  restriction  of 
policy  ? — No  vigorous  attempt ;  generally  one  or  two  out-relief, 
people  stand  on  an  out-relief  policy,  but  they  never  get  in. 

17658.  Then  generally  your  policy  meets  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  district  ? — I  should  say  so. 

17659.  What  does  the  Poor  Law  cost  in  the  £  of  rateable 
value  ? — I  can  only  give  the  poor  rate,  which  is  8s.  4d. 

17660.  I  mean  for  Pjor  Law  purj^oses  only  ? — I  am  Need  for 
afraid  I  have  not  got  the  figures.  more  Local 

17661.  I  notice  you  suggest  a  larger  system  of  efficient  Board"^!''*^ 
inspectors.    Do  you  think  that  the  influence  of  the  in-  specters 
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spectors  would  be  greatjr  and  more  useful  provided  they 
had  more  time  to  make  more  frequent  visits  ? — I  think 
so ;  they  would  prevent  the  law  being  broken  for  one  thing. 

17G62.  Do  you  find  they  use  much  influence  with  boards 
i-a  London  as  to  their  policy  of  out-relief,  generally  speak- 
ing ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question  for 
London.  Tiiere  was  a  memorable  circular  issued  by  Mr. 
Chaplin  some  time  ago,  which  seemed  to  stultify  all  the 
former  policy  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  I  am 
afraid,  of  late  years,  as  far  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
is  concerned,  there  has  been  no  effort  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  outdoor  relief. 

17663.  With  regard  to  labour  yards,  you  attribute  the 
failure  of  labour  yards  to  the  bad  management  generally  ? 
— Yes,  I  do  ;  I  can  never  see  why,  with  proper  regulations 
and  proper  supervision,  they  should  not  be  efiective. 

17664.  You  think  in  principle  that  a  labour  yard  would 
be  good  if  it  was  properly  managed  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

17665.  And  a  constant  regular  task  imposed  ? — Yes. 

17666.  It  would  have  the  same  eflect,  or  as  good  an 
effect,  as  the  offer  of  the  workhouse  to  the  head  of  the 
f  imily  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that.  I  think  the  modified 
workhouse  test  is  by  far  the  best  test  and  the  most 
efljctive. 

17667.  You  could  adopt  both,  could  you  not,  at  the 
same  time  ? — You  could,  certainly. 

17668.  I  take  it  St.  George's  is  under  the  Outdocr 
Regulation  Order  ? — Yes,  only  we  prefer  the  other. 

17669.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  weakness  of  the 
discipline  in  the  labour  yards,  or,  in  other  words,  the  bad 
management  of  them  ? — Ineflective  supervision  for  one 
thing. 

17670.  Effective  supervision  is  easily  obtained,  is  it 
not  ? — I  should  have  thought  so. 

17671.  There  is  a  projudice  against  labour  yards;  has 
that  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — Yes,  1  think  so,  amongst 
/gaardians.  In  certain  well-known  cases  great  confusion 
has  resulted,  men  have  been  allowed  to  come  in  and  out 
very  much  as  they  like,  to  get  a  day's  work,  then  the  next 
day  come  to  the  labour  yard,  then  go  out  again,  and  so 
forth.  I  should  oblige  them  to  work  in  the  labour  yard 
for  a  certain  number  of  weeks.  If  a  man  did  not  come  on 
any  morning,  imless  he  could  produce  a  medical  certificate, 
or  send  a  medical  certificate,  I  should  offer  him  the  M'ork- 
Iiouse.  I  should  withdraw  him  from  the  labour  market 
for  a  certain  definite  time.  I  have  no  experience  of  the 
management  of  labour  yards ;  we  have  never  had  one 
since  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Ours  was 
stopped  thirty  years  ago. 

17672.  Has  the  limited  area  of  the  site  had  anything  to 
do  with  it  ?  Tliat  is,  could  you  always  find  sufficient  room 
to  employ  the  men  ? — Tuat  is  a  difficulty,  no  doubt,  con- 
nected with  labour  yards,  that  you  have  not  room.  That 
is  a  difficulty  which  would  have  to  be  got  over  in  some  way. 

1767.3.  With  regard  to  medical  relief  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  the  district  medical  officers  gave  medical  relief 
withou  t  an  order  from  the  relieving  officer  ? — No,  I  meant 
that  the  relieving  officers  give  orders  without  any  super- 
vision by  the  guardians. 

17674.  How  are  the  medical  officers  paid  ? — By  salary, 
not  per  case. 

17675.  Are  they  employed  exclusively  for  your  pur- 
poses, or  are  they  general  practitioners  ? — General  practi- 
tioners. 

The  Poor  17676.  Do  you  agree  with  the  principle  that  all  relief  of 

Law  as  the    ^ig^j-ess  from  public  funds  should  go  through  the  Poor  Law  ? 
niedmm  tor  ^ 
all  [mblic  re-  — 

lief.  17677.  Whether  it  is  caused  by  unemployment,  or  sick- 

ness, or  in  any  other  way  ? — Yes,  public  relief. 

1^17678.  You  believe  that  that  would  be  healthy  as  a 
means  of  compelling  people  to  rely  on  their  own  resources, 
and  make  provision  for  unemployment  or  sickness  during 
the  working  period  ? — I  do. 
Moral  effect    ^17679.  You  approve  also  of  attaching  the  stigma  of 
of  the  stigma  pauperism  practically  to  all  people  who  are  in  receipt  of 
of  pauperism.  ^^^.^^^  ,_j 

F  176oO.  You  would  not  hide  the  fact  in  any  case  that 
these  people  arc  receiving  relief  from  public  funds  ? — ^No- 
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17681.  Because  of  its  weakening  the  character  of  the 
people  and  increasing  the  number  of  the  persons  relying 
on  getting  relief  in  a  similar  way  ? — Quite  so. 

17682.  (Mrs.   Wehh.)  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  that  it  is  an  objectionable   principle  for  the  ^linisterino- 
guardians  of  a  particular  district  to  admmister  the  relief  rdjcf  in  tlTeir 
in  that  district  of  their  own  view  and  knowledge.    Do  own  con- 
you  feel  that  too  ? — Where  there  are  relief  committees,  stitueucies. 
do  you  mean  ? 

17683.  Yes  ? — I  think  it  is  very  objectionable. 

17684.  I  feel  that  very  strongly,  because  I  have  watched 
the  bad  effect,  but  we  have  not  been  quite  able  to  get  at  the 
reason  of  the  badness  of  that  system.  Is  it  merely  because 
there  is  electoral  or  commercial  corruption  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  entirely  that. 

17685.  You  think  there  are  other  reasons  ? — Yes.  I 
think  so. 

17686.  \Vhat  do  you  put  it  down  to  ?  Is  it  that  you 
do  not  wish  them  to  be  guided  by  their  sympathy  with 
the  particular  case  ? — I  should  say  one  wants  them  to  be 
impartial.  It  is  very  difficult  to  be  impartial  in  your  own 
district,  where  you  know  the  people  and  their  friends. 

17687.  It  is  not  desirable  they  should  know  the  in- 
dividuals ? — No,  I  would  rather  change  them  about, 
and  say :  If  you  belong  to  one  ward  you  shall  administer 
in  another  ward. 

17688.  You  do  not  wish  the  guardians  to  have  a  personal  Weak  points 
intimacy  with  or  knowledge  of  the  persons  reheved  ? —  Elberfeld 
No,  I  think  the  guardians  should  not.  system  and  ol 

°  chantj' 

17689.  That  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Elberfeld  generally, 
system  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be,  but  I  am  not  an 
advocate  of  that  system. 

17690.  You  think  it  would  be  undesirable  to  bring 
about  a  closer  connection  between  the  persons  who  give 
the  relief  and  the  persons  who  receive  it  ? — Do  you  mean 
public  relief  1 

17691.  Yes? — Yes,  very  undesirable. 

17692.  Is  part  of  your  objection  to  that,  that  the 
person  is  usually  an  amateur  and  has  a  lack  of  knowledge  ? 
■ — Partly  that. 

17693.  And  that  would  be  one  of  the  reasons  against 
guardians  in  a  particular  district  giving  relief  by  them- 
selves instead  of  bringing  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  big  body 
under  rule  ? — Yes. 

17694.  Do  not  you  think  that  holds  to  some  extent 
about  charity ;  you  get  the  same  amateur  ? — ^To  some 
extent,  yes. 

17695.  Do  not  you  think  that  as  charity  is  at  present 
administered  in  London,  taking  all  the  Church  charities, 
and  all  the  charities  as  they  at  present  exist,  that  the 
institution  of  these  funds  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
guided  by  impulse  and  not  by  general  principles  ? — 
Certainly,  I  think  it  is  inevitable. 

17696.  So  that  charitable  relief  would  come  under  your 
objection  from  that  point  of  viev^  ?— On  the  other  hand 
it  might  be  said  that  a  personal  connection  between  giver 
and  receiver  has  its  good  side  of  course. 

17697.  It  has  its  bad  side  as  well  ?— Yes,  it  has  its  bad 
side.  It  is  very  difficult  to  be  firm  in  principle  and  yet  to 
be  sjrmpathetic. 

17698.  Would  you  say  that  as  at  present  administered 
the  charities  of  London,  the  Church  charities  and  the 
Chapel  charities  and  all  those  charities,  are  guided  by  im- 
pulse or  by  any  principle  with  a  view  to  the  formation 
of  character  ? — It  depends,  I  should  think,  on  the  in- 
dividual casfs. 

17699.  As  at  present  administered,  looking  at  your 
experience  of  charity,  do  you  think  it  is  guided  by  good 
piinciplcs  with  regard  to  its  efisct  oa  character  or  what 
is  it  guided  by  ? — It  depends  on  the  wisdom  of  the  min-  . 
ister  or  other  person  %vho  administers  it. 

17700.  It  differs  from  case  to  case  ?  Do  you  think  it 
predominantly  takes  the  form  of  impulsive  action  rather 
than  high  principled  action,  using  "  high  principle  "  in  a 
scientific  sense  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  an 
opinion  as  to  any  large  area.  One  notices  occasionally 
in  St.  George's  favouritism  and  want  of  impartiality. 
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17701.  You  certainly  would  not  say  that  charity,  as  at 
present  administered,  was  distinguished  by  high  economic 
principle,  ? — Well,  at  any  rate,  the  much  abused  Charity 
Organisation  Society  is  impartial,  I  think. 

17702.  I  gather  the  amount  distributed  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  is  infinitesimal  as  compared  to  the 
amount  distributed  by  the  churches  and  chapels  ? — Not 
in  St.  George's. 

17703.  Throughout  London  surely  ? — Throughout  Lon- 
don, possibly. 

17704.  I  was  rent  collector  of  a  large  block  of  buildings 
in  St.  George's,  and  nearly  all  the  charity  that  was  given 
in  that  block  of  buildings  did  not  come  through  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  but  through  the  priests 
and  the  clergy — I  might  say  all  of  it  ? — I  have  reports  from 
three  of  our  clergy,  and  the  amount  that  is  distributed, 
as  appears  in  their  accounts,  is  very  small  indeed,  perhaps 
£25  a  year  or  that  kind  of  thing,  a  mere  nothing. 

17705.  St.  George's,  you  say,  is  very  similar  to  other 
districts  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
district  specially.  There  are  a  great  many  evils  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  charity,  I  admit ;  there 
are  people  who  visit  and  give  charity  rather  indiscrim- 
inately, but  a  good  deal  of  the  harm  done  is  neutralised 
by  the  sympathy  which  the  personal  connection  produces. 

17706.  To  come  to  the  specially  trained  official  to 
administer  outdoor  relief,  would  you  advocate  that  you 
should  have  a  specially  trained  official  to  decide  what 
sort  of  relief,  including  institutional  relief  as  well  as 
outdoor  relief,  should  be  given  to  a  pauper  ? — What  do 
you  say  particularly  he  would  have  to  administer  ? 

17707.  The  whole  relief,  not  particularly  the  outdoor 
relief.  You  specify  outdoor  relief  in  your  statement  ? — 
I  mean  to  say  if  he  did  not  give  outdoor  relief  he  would 
have  to  give  an  order  for  the  workhouse,  I  suppose,  would 
he  not  ? 

17708.  Yes  ?— "  Administration  of  relief  "  I  ought 
to  say. 

17709.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  decide  whether  a  person 
went  to  a  workhouse  or  to  any  other  institution,  or  was 
given  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

17710.  What  I  rather  want  to  get  at  is  whether  in 
your  opinion  that  specially  train ei  official  should  proceed 
according  to  the  rules  of  a  legal  expert  or  according  to 
the  rules  of  a  medical  expert,  because,  as  I  understand 
the  difference,  the  legal  expert  proceeds  by  determining 
whether  a  particular  cases  comes  under  certain  general 
rules  laid  down  by  a  Legislating  Authority,  and  a  medical 
expert  decides  what  is  best  for  the  health  of  the  individual, 
and  takes  into  consideration  individual  idiosyncrasies  and 
circumstances  which  are  ruled  out  if  you  are  simply 
administering  law.  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind.  I  want 
the  expert,  but  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  whether  I 
want  the  expert  who  proceeds  on  legal  considerations  of 
who  proceeds  on  what  I  may  call  medical  considerations  ? 
— My  idea  would  be  to  have  an  expert,  something  like  a 
stipendiary  magistrate,  a  legal  expert. 

17711.  A  person  who  would  not  consider  the  effect  on 
the  individual  concerned,  but  who  would  consider  whether 
it  came  under  an  artificial  category  created  by  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — Yes. 

17712.  That  would  be  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  judicial 
management. 

17713.  But  the  word  "judicial"  is  rather  loose? — 
Judicial  administration. 

17714.  A  medical  man  is  judicial  when  he  considers 
whether  he  gives  one  medicine  rather  than  another,  but 
he  is  guidid  entirely  by  the  effect  on  the  individual  and 
not  by  the  effect  on  the  community.  I  rather  want  to 
get  for  my  own  satisfaction,  for  I  am  really  puzzled 
about  this  point,  whether  in  training  this  expert  or 
choosing  him,  we  are  to  choose  a  person  who  v/ill  be 
guided  wholly  as  to  whether  a  particular  case  comes 
under  an  artificial  category  made  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment and  rule  out  a  hard  case  as  irrelevant,  or  whether 
we  are  to  look  upon  him  as  a  fully  qualified  medical  man 
who  considers  what  is  really  best  for  that  individual  apart 
from  anything  else  ? — I  should  go  in  for  the  legal  official 
"who  would  not  legislate  for  extreme  cases,  on  the  Poor 
Law  principle  that  to  legislate  for  extreme  cases  and  to 
make  violations  of  a  general  rule  to  meet  a  case  of  hardship 
lets  in  whole  classes  of  fraudulent  cases,  by  which  the 
rule  mu^t  in  time  be  destroyed. 


17715.  You  would  not  allow  your  expert  official,  or  Mr.  A.,  0. 
you  would  not  encourage  him,  to  consider  whether  any  Crowder. 
particular  means  of  relief  was  really  better  for  that  par-  ^  j^^ToOO 

ticular  character  ? — He  would  have  the  power  to  offer   "  ^ 

indoor  or  outdoor  relief. 

17716.  You  Avould  have  him  guided  by  strict  law  ? — 
Yes,  by  rule. 

17717.  Not  by  considerations  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned ? — No  ;  my  opinion  is  that  the  Poor  Law  ought 
to  be  machine  like,  in  order  to  teach  habits  of  provi- 
dence. 
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17718.  [Mr.  Benlham.)  In  arriving  at  a  decision 
whether  a  case  should  be  relieved  inside  or  out,  would 
not  evidence  be  necessary  from  medical  or  other  points 
of  view  as  to  the  best  treatment  that  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  particular  individual  ? — But  boards  of  guardians 
do  not  have  their  medical  officers  present,  as  a  rule. 

17719.  When  it  is  a  question  of  sickness,  do  not  they 
sometimes  apply  to  the  medical  officer  for  a  certificate 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  person,  and  that  helps 
them  to  decide  whether  the  case  should  be  dealt  with 
outdoor  or  in  ? — You  have  the  recommendation  of  the 
medical  officer  as  to  whether  it  is  an  infirmary  case  or 
not. 

17720.  That  is,  you  have  the  evidence  of  the  medical 
officer  before  you  on  paper  when  you  decide  ? — Yes, 
but  the  administrator  would  have  that,  I  take  it.  He 
would  have  the  same  materials  before  him  and  the  same 
recommendations  as  the  board  of  guardians  would  have. 

17721.  Therefore,  in  coming  to  a  decision,  he  would  not 
ignore  the  condition  of  the  applicant  ? — No,  to  that  extent. 

17722.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  relief  to  able- 
bodied  people,  you  would  make  him  be  guided  by  abso- 
lute rule  ? — Yes. 

17723.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  less  eligible,  bih^ty  '"of" 
you  say  the  pauper  condition  is  to  be  less  eligible.    Do  lief :  its 
you  mean  by  that  less  advantageous  or  less  agreeable  ? —  moaning  and 
Less  agreeable.    These  are  the  words  of  the  Poor  Law  applicability 
Commissioners,  you  know.  to  various 


The  "  inelii;i- 


17724.  It  is  the  precise  meaning  of  "  eligible  "  that  I 
want  to  eUoit  ? — I  take  it  to  mean  less  agreeable. 

17725.  You  do  not  necessarily  mean  less  advantageous  ; 
they  might  be  more  advantageous  ? — Yes,  it  might  be 
a  training  farm  or  something  extremely  good  for  the 
individual,  but  it  might  be  very  disagreeable  to  him  also 
from  his  point  of  view. 

17726.  You  would  not  apply  that  to  children,  would 
you  ? — No,  not  children. 

17727.  You  rule  out  children  ? — Would  you  mention 
the  sort  of  case  you  mean  ? 

17728.  You  do  not  want  to  make  your  institutions 
for  children  not  only  less  advantageous  but  less  agreeable 
to  the  child  ? — No,  not  to  the  child. 

17729.  What  about  the  sick.  Do  yoi  rc-dly  wish  to 
make  it  less  agreeable  to  the  sick  than  being  at  home  ? — ■ 
The  main  point  is  to  cure  the  people  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  they  may  get  back  to  work. 

17730.  You  take  the  sick  out  of  that  category  ? — To 
some  extent.  You  must  have  strict  rules,  you  know, 
about  admission  and  visiting,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

17731.  Quite  so  ? — In  everything  that  does  not  affect 
their  health  you  would  be  as  strict  as  possible.  You 
must  make  it  fairly  deterrent.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  many  of  the  infirmaries, 
because  I  think  they  have  made  them  too  attractive  for 
ordinary  cases. 

17732.  The  main  thing  is  to  cure  the  person  ?— Yes. 

17733.  Therefore  that  consideration  must  govern  and 
must,  nullify,  if  necessary,  making  it  less  agreeable  ? — - 
Except  that  I  think,  judging  from  one's  experience,  that 
patients  almost  always  prefer  to  remain  at  home  rather 
than  go  into  an  infirmary — at  least  into  what  I  should 
Cill  a  well-disciplined  infirmary. 

17734.  But  the  habit  seems  now  to  be  changing, 
— In  my  opinion,  they  are  made  so  comfortable  that  the 
people  have  but  little  objection  to  going  in.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  fair  to  the  ratepayers  or  good  for  the  people. 

17735.  Supposing  that,  by  making  them  quick  cures, 
you  also  had  to  make  them  more  agreeable  than  the 
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home,  you  ■would  not  object  to  that  ? — No,  thai,  would 
mean  medical  treatment  in  my  opinion,  would  it  not  ? 

17736.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  sick,  you  do  not 
consider  that  principle  is  all  overpowering,  you  think 
other  principles  ought  to  come  in  ? — I  say  that  life  in  a 
properly  managed  infirmary  is,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
people,  less  eligible  than  r:^lief  outside. 

17737.  If  it  ceases  to  be  so,  would  you  try  and  make 
it  different  ? — I  should  try  and  make  it  less  agreeable, 
because  you  would  have  so  many  people  coming  in,  many 
of  whom  ought  to  stop  outside. 

17738.  With  regard  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
control  can  you  suggest  any  practical  way  of  getting 
more  Local  Government  Board  control,  because,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  only  practical  way  is  surcharging. 
That  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Local  Government  Board  does  get  control.  You  cannot 
apply  surcharging  to  not  giving  work  in  a  casual  ward  ? — ■ 
No,  but  I  think  there  are  other  powers,  in  the  event  of  a 
board  of  guardians  refusing  to  obey  the  law.  For 
instance,  I  think  it  is  possible  in  London  to  stop  the  con- 
tributions from  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

17739.  I  thought  it  was  not  so.  There  is  no  provision 
made  for  that.  It  differs  from  the  Police  Grant  in  that 
way  ? — -I  am  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion.  I  always 
thought  so.  At  all  events  they  ought  to  have  power  to 
enforce  proper  management  and  certainly  to  prevent 
breaches  of  the  law. 

17740.  I  notice  that  you  are  very  pessimistic  aV)oat 
getting  strict  administration.  I  rather  want  to  know 
whether  that  pessimism  arises  from  your  view  of  the 
local  authority  and  the  changes  in  its  constitution,  or 
from  the  political  influence  on  the  central  authority, 
or  both  ? — Both,  I  should  say. 

17741.  With  regard  to  the  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  local  authoritj'',  you  think  that  the  advent  of 
tradesmen  and  working  men  has  seriously  deteriorated 
it  ? — I  do  not  say  tradesmen.  We  had  tradesmen  for 
guardians  before  1894,  but  certainly  the  advent  of  a  more 
ignorant  class  on  these  boards  has  had  a  prejudicial  effect. 
I  do  not  W8.nt  to  say  much  from  a  critical  point  of  view, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  not  competent  judges  of 
what  is  right  in  these  questions,  in  my  opinion. 

17742.  Do  you  consider  that  comes  through  certain, 
what  I  may  call,  corrupt  influences,  or  merely  through  a 
lack  of  knowledge  ? — Chiefly  through  lack  of  knowledge, 
I  should  say. 

17743.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  different  forms  of 
relief,  do  you  think  that  if  it  were  established  that  certain 
forms  of  reUef  did  not  have  a  bad  effect  on  character 
there  would  be  any  particular  principle  injured  by  giving 
those  forms  of  reliefs  ? — No,  if  you  could  prove  that. 
That  is  the  whole  point,  to  prove  that  it  does  not  pre- 
judicially affect  character. 

17744.  You  do  not  regard  the  mere  expenditure  of 
other  people's  money  ? — In  very  poor  districts  I  do  feel 
great  sympathy  for  the  poorer  class  of  ratepayer  who  has 
had  no  better  chance  perhaps  than  the  applicant  for 
relief  himself.  I  do  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  considered, 
in  reason. 

17745.  You  might  get  rid  of  that  by  altering  the 
incidence  of  taxation  and  throw  it  on  the  landowners  ? — 
I  wish  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

17746.  We  all  do  ? — Irrespective  of  the  pecuniary 
question. 

17747.  And  really  the  difference  between  us,  as  far  as 
there  is  a  difference,  is  that  we  take  different  views  as 
to  the  effect  of  certain  methods  on  character  ? — Yes, 
I  think  most  people  who  are  lax  do  not  realize  the  effect 
on.  character. 

17748..  Do  you  not  think  there  are  some  of  us  who 
approve  of  certain  forms  of  relief  who  do  it  deliberately 
because  we  think  it  improves  character  ? — You  mean  pre- 
ferring outdoor  relief  to  indoor  relief  ? 

17749.  N'>,  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  giving  better 
institutional  relief  ? — People  have  a  right  to  that  sort  of 
relief,  I  think. 

17750.  Take  the  last  question  of  institutional  rehef, 
you  advocate  institutional  reUef,  because  you  think  it 
more  deterrent ;  I  might  advocate  institutional  rehef 
because  I  thought  it  more  advantageous  to  the  persons  ? 
—In  itself? 


17751-.  Yes  ? — Yes,  you  might.  j 

17752.  I  might  advocate  institutional  relief,  because 
I  thought  thereby  you  were  putting  the  person  in  a  posi- 
tion of  vantage  compared  to  the  very  poor  ? — Certainly 
you  might  do  so. 

17753.  We  might  possibly  unite,  because  you  might 
have  an  institutional  relief  both  of  a  greatly  advantageous 
character  and  some  deterrent  character ;  you  would 
not  object  to  the  advantageous  character  ? — If,  in  my 
opinion,  it  went  to  improve  the  character  of  the  people, 
I  should  advocate  it. 

17754.  You  said  that  you  would  always  attach  the  Question  of 
stigma  of  pauperism  to  public  relief.    You  did  not  object  justice  of  at.- 
to  the  alteration  in  the  law  which  made  infectious  diseases  to^^edf 
no  longer  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  I  do  not  object  j-elief 
to  that. 


I 
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17755.  You  did  not  object  to  t^®*  ?■ — No  man  has 
control  over  an  infectious  disease,  speaking  generally; 
though  he  may  have  been  careless. 

17756.  Has  he  any  control  over  phthisis  ?— No,  I 
suppose  not.    He  may  have. 

17757.  You  would  not  object  to  removing  the  stigma 
from  phthisis  ? — I  do  not  think  my  opinion  is  worth 
much  on  that  sort  of  question. 

17758.  I  only  want  to  get  at  the  fact  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  the  stigma  of  pauperism 
should  b3  connected  with  the  cure  cf  diseases  from  which 
persons  suff  r.  \ou  say  for  infectious  diseases  it  should 
not  be.  You  would  say  for  lunatics  if  should  not  be, 
I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

17759.  I  ask  you  about  phthisis.  Would  you  think 
it  should  be  ? — There  might  be  some  other  very  vhulenfc 
forms  of  disease,  those  terrible  diseases  like  phthisis  and 
perhaps  cancer  and  so  forth,  which  might  be  made  excep- 
tions, possibly.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  make- 
exceptions,  is  it  not  ? 

17760.  Q  iite  so,  you  are  on  a  slippery  slope,  are  not 
you  ? — I  can  only  speak  generally.  It  would  take  a  long 
time  to  consider  the  dangers  you  are  putting  forward. 

17761.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  The  institutional  rehef  in  one 
case  is  given  compulsorily ;  the  person  is  removed  in 
the  interest  of  public  health  to  an  uastitution  ? — That  is 


17762.  They  are  removed  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
health  in  consequence  of  something  over  which  they  have 
no  control  ?• — Quite  so. 

17763.  [Mr.  Lansbvry.)  Might  we  follow  on  with  the  The  proper 
last  question.    Has  a  woman  any  cofifeol  O-ver  the  death  ^i^i^thod  of  re 
of  her  husband  by  accident  ? — No. 

17764.  So  that  she  too  would  probably  become  de 
pendent  through  no  fault  of  her  own  ?— I  should  want  to 
go  into  the  circumstances  of  the  husband,  and  how  it  was 
he  had  not  made  some  provision  for  her,  before  I  could 
answer  that  question. 

17765.  Even  so,  she  would  not  be  je^poneible,  would 
she  ? — No,  but  I  should  not  be  in  favour  of  considering 
the  numbers  of  family  separately  ft  tfta*'  *ay.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  when  a  woman  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  providence  on  her  ovn 
account,  I  think  you  may  separate  her  from  her  late 
husband,  but  not  immediately  after  his  death. 

17766.  Let  xis  take  one  of  the  best  cases  :  a  case  of  a 
woman  who  has  exercised  providence  and  care  and  fore- 
sight, and  then,  through  an  accident  happening,  she 
becomes  destitute,  with  a  large  family  of  five,  six,  or 
seven  children,  would  you  make  her  a  pauper  ?— You 
are  speaking  of  one  of  the  best  cases  ? 

17767.  Caf  >«inly  ? — No,  I  ihiuk  tjiva^  tJ[ie  rjuml  er  o£ 
children  that  she  could  not  support  oogh't  to  be  assisted 
by  being  sent  to  orphanages  without  the  ^tigma  of  pauper- 
ism. But  in  these  cases  relatives  often  come  for-\\arcJ 
to  help 

17768.  And,  if  there  were  not  enough  orphanages  ?— 
That  would  be  a  difficulty,  of  course. 

17769.  How  should  you  deal  with  them  ? — Not  by 
giving  them  outdoor  relief,  in  f  ny  ease-. 

17770.  It  is  not  a  negative  but  an  affirmative  I  want 
you  to  give  me,  if  you  can  ? — I  have  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  a;ny  of  these  b«st  case'^. 
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17771.  Not  in.  St.  George's  ?— No.  Of  course,  I  need 
hardly  tell  yoi*  that  we  are  very  poor,  and  it  might  be 
that  in  another  part  gf  London  there  might  be  more  of 
those  best  casee,  making  the  difficulty  greater. 

17772.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  per  thousand 
of  aged  persons  in  your  district  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

17773.  The  number  is  forty-eight  per  thousand  ? — Of 
people  over  sixty  ? 

17774.  Yes.  You  do  not  know  the  figure  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

17775.  This  is  a  return  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Commissi^.  '^•■Id  you  say,  in  a  poor  district  like  yours, 
the  more  aged  people  you  had  the  larger  would  be  the 
number  who  ^yould  need  help  in  some  v.'ay  or  another  ? — 
Yes,  1  think  so.  I  do  not  know  how  these  figures  are 
arrived  at. 

17776.  As  they  are  got  together  in  the  same  way  for  all 
the  districts  I  may  take  it  that  they  are  a  fair  com- 
parison. In  St.  George's,  you  have  forty-eight  and  in 
Poplar  *e  have  fiJs-ty-five  per  thousand;  so  that  in  that 
one  respect  Popl*  would  be  likely  to  have  a  larger  amount 
of  potential  pauperism  than  St.  George's  ? — Yes. 

17777.  Then,  »o  far  the  two  districts  should  not  be 
compared  ?.r^oii>par»d  as  to  poverty  ? 

17778.  Yes,  with  one  another.  Potential  pauperism, 
I  prefer  to  call  it  ? — To  the  extent  of  the  dift'erence  between 
forty-eight  and  whatever  it  is  ? 

17779.  Sixty-five.  Have  you  any  notion  how  many 
Jews  you  have  there,  really  ? — Have  you  seen  what  I  have 
said  in  my  stp  tement  ? 

17780.  Yes  ? — -Those  are  the  only  figures  I  am  able  to 
give,  but  I  contend  that  it  does  not  affect  my  argument. 
There  are  quite  enough  Gentiles  in  St.  George's  to  justify 
nie  in  saying  that  it  is  possible  that  outdoor  relief  may 
with  safety  be  practically  abolished  even  in  a  very  poor 
union.    That  is  my  contention. 

17781.  Exactly,  I  know  that;  but,  first  of  all,  I  would 
like,  if  you  could,  that  you  shovild  tell  us  how  many  of 
these  50,000  which  your  population  is  estimated  to  con- 
sist of  are  aliens  and  Jews  ? — I  can  only  quote  the  estimate 
made  by  Tonybee  Hall  with  reference  to  the  whole  of  the 
Stepney  borough. 

17882.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment.  You  cannot 
give  us  any  figures  about  your  own  union  ? — No.  It  is  a 
very  large  number,  I  admit,  of  course. 

17783.  Have  you  had  any  housing  schemes  in  St. 
George's — clearances  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

17781.  They  have  cleared  away  the  well-to-do  people  ? 
—No,  not  the  well-to-do  people. 

17785.  They  have  cleared  away  slums  ? — Yes. 

17786.  Pretty  considerably  ? — Yes,  in  one  part,  what 
we  call  the  Tench  Street  area,  which  is  now  a  public 
garden,  there  must  have  been,  I  should  think,  speaking 
ofFhand,  three  or  four  acres  cleared.  That  is  the  largest. 
There  has  also  been  a  court  or  two  here  and  there  cleare  i. 

17787.  Did  j'ou  re-house  the  people  that  were  displaced  ? 
— No ;  nobody  would  buy  the  land. 

17788.  So  that,  at  least,  those  people  must  have  gone 
somewhere  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  many  years  ago. 

17789.  Yes,  but  you  are  speaking  of  very  many  years 
ago  ;  you  are  speaking  of  thirty  years  ago  ? — That  Tench 
Street  area  was  not  cleared  till  years  after  I  became  a 
guardian. 

1779C.  I  know  that.  The  whole  business  is  for  the 
period  of  thirtj'  years.  I  want  to  know  what  has  happened 
in  your  district  during  those  thirty  years  ? — I  will  assist 
you  all  I  can. 

17791.  My  suggestion  is  that  you,  or  someone  else, 
cleared  those  two  or  three  acres  of  slum  property;  and 
therefore,  to  that  extent,  you  were  relieved  of  a  very 
poverty-stricken  population  ? — Yes,  but  that  was  after  we 
had  reduced  our  sat  relief  numbers,  as  I  have  showTi  in 
my  msmofah^"B. 

17792.  It  is  all  right,  I  know.  Only  excuse  me,  I  want 
to  suggest  to  you  that  may  have  made  it  possible,  or  helped 
to  make  it  possible,  to  continue  your  policy  ? — \o,  it  had 
no  effect.  The  population  has  no  effect  upon  the  policy, 
in  my  opinion. 


17793.  That  is  your  opinion.    My  opinion  is  the  other  j/^.  ^.  g, 
way.    We  will  not  go  any  further  on  that.    I  do  not  want  Crowder. 

to  argue  it  with  you  at  all  ? — There  is  surely  quite  a  suffi-   

cient  number  of  Gentiles  left  in  St.  George's  to  confirm  12  June  1906. 
my  contention,  is  there  not  ?  ' 

17794.  You  said  you  had  a  good  deal  of  casual  labour  Old  age 

in  your  district  ? — Yes.    You  will  see,  with  regard  to  these  statistics  in 
figures,  that  in  Stepney  the  number  of  aged  persons  is  Stepney  and 
fifty-four  per  1,000,  and,  until  quite  recently,  you  are  Poplar, 
aware.  Stepney  was  one  of  the  strict  unions;  so  that  is  a 
very  important  point  to  consider,  when  you  are  dealing 
with  these  matters. 

17795.  Except,  of  course,  tiiat  yoa  have  still  got  war' 
there,  and  you  have  still  got  fewer  J ews  in  the  Limehouse 
portion  of  Stepney  than  you  have  in  George's.  I 
should  contend  it  is  the  pressure  of  driving  people  out  of 
St.  George's  that  is  creating  the  conditions  in  Stepney  and 
lower  do\vn  ? — All  I  mean  is  that  in  Poplar  your  number 
is  sixty-five,  and  in  Stepney  it  is  fifty-four ;  so  the 
difference  is  not  s)  g'eat. 

17796.  We  are  both  going  up,  apparently;  that  is  Hbe 
answer  to  that  ? — -May  I  just  ask,  is  it  your  contention  that 
our  poor  people  go  to  you  ? 

17797.  No,  not  to  us  particularly,  but  all  round. 
Thsy  have  to  go  somewhere.  You  have  not  got  them  ? — 
For  what  purpose  ? 

17798.  My  point  is  that  you  have  not  the  people,  and, 
therefore,  your  policy  is  made  the  more  easy  to  carry  out. 
That  is  the  whole  jioint  ? — I,  on  the  other  hand,  say  there 
arc  quite  enough  left  to  prove  my  contention. 

17799.  That  is  your  answer  to  it.  Now,  as  to  the 
children:  you  agree,  do  you  not,  that  we  have  to  treat 
them  altogether  differently.  We  have  not  to  treat  them 
as  if  they  were  paupers  when  we  take  them  into  the 
schools  ? — Quite  so. 

17800.  I  am  asking  this  for  a  special  reason  ;  would  you  The  outfits 
mind  sending  to  the  Commission  a  list  of  the  service  things  of  Poor  Law 
that  you  give  your  girls  when  they  go  out  to  service  ? —  children 

Do  you  mean  theu-  outfit  ?  going  out  to 

17801.  Yes  ? — With  pleasure.    It  is  a  very  good  outfit  gt^^GeorgeV 

17802.  Do  you  give  the  boys  an  outfit  ? — Yes,  under  in-the-East. 
certain  circumstances. 

17803.  Might  we  have  a  list  of  that  outfit  too  ?— 
Certainly. 

17804.  What  would  it  consist  of  ? — Sometimes  it  is 
only  a  suit  of  clothes.    It  just  depends. 

17805.  I  want  to  know  the  outfit  you  provide  for  an 
apprentice  boy  that  you  send  out  ? — I  will  send  you  a  list 
of  the  regular  outfit  for  an  apprentice  and  for  a  servant 
girl.    (vSubsequently  sent.  See  Appendix  No.  III.) 

17806.  With  regard  to  the  infirmaries,  you  say  they  are  Attractive- 
more  extravagant  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  are  made  ness  of  Poor 
more  comfortable  than  they  ought  to  be.    Have  you  I^- 
visited  many  of  the  infirmaries  in  London  ? — No.  firmariea. 

17807.  Do  you  know  from  your  own  observation  which 
infirmaries  are  like  that  ? — Not  from  my  own  observation. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  ours  is  not  also  too  attractive. 
I  think  it  is. 

17808.  You  think  yours  is  too  attractive  ? — Yes,  in  my 
opinion  (and  I  am  only  giving  you  my  opinion)  I  do 
think  so. 

17809.  What  is  the  particular  form  of  attractiveness  in 
your  infirmary  ? — I  should  require  a  longer  time  to 
consider  my  answer  to  that  than  I  have  now,  I  am  afraid. 
It  is  the  general  expenditure,  in  various  ways. 

17810.  The  general  expenditure  on  the  building  would  Excessive 
hardly  effect  the  individual  who  was  being  treated,  expenditure 
would  it  ? — One  thing  that  strikes  me  is  the  verandahs  on  Infirmary 
which  were  put  up  at  a  great  cost  all  round  the  building,  verandahs. 

I  thought  it  was  very  hard  to  put  upon  the  rates  the 
expense  of  verandahs  for  the  people  to  sit  out  on,  when 
they  had  yards  to  sit  in  if  they  chose  to  go  downstairs. 

17811.  Would  not  the  verandah  be  put  round  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  people  out  there  who  were  too  sick 
to  go  downstairs  ? — We  never  do  that.  I  have  never  seen 
anybody  carried  out  and  placed  on  the  verandahs. 

17812.  Or  people  to  whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to  walk 
up  and  down  stairs  ? — There  might  be  a  few  of  that  class  ; 
but  I  thought  it  was  an  expensive  proceeding. 
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17813.  Is  there  anything  else  that  is  attractive  about 
your  infirmary  ? — Not  that  I  can  think  of  for  the  moment. 
I  should  want  time  to  cor  sider  before  I  could  answer  that 


question. 

Cost  of  Poor  17814.  That  raises  another  point.  The  cost  of  your 
relief  per  paupers  per  head  of  the  population — I  do  not  know 
head  of  popu-  whether  you  know — is  19s.  lid.  ? — I  do  not  very  much 
lation  in  St.  care  about  that  sort  of  thing — the  money  point — except  as 
George  s-in-  encouraging  pauperism 
the-East  and  o    o  jr  r 

17815.  You  do 
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not  mind  what  money  is  spent  on 
institutions  ? — I  will  not  say  that — in  reason ;  but  my 
point  is  that  our  system  is  best  for  the  people. 

17816.  So  that,  whatever  it  costs,  it  does  not  matter  ? — 
I  would  not  say  that. 

17817.  That  is  too  sweeping  a  statement.  Then  comes 
the  question  what  is  to  be  put  on  to  the  ratepayers  ? — ■ 
Having  regard  to  the  circumstances,  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  rich,  and  I  do  not  want  to  save  their  pockets ; 
but  I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  poor  clasc  of  ratepayer. 

17818.  Wliitechapel  is  next  door  to  you,  and  they 
manage  to  do  it  at  12s.  lOd.  a  head  instead  of  IQs.  lid.  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  has  been,  and  probably  is  now,  about  the  best 
managed  union  in  London,  I  should  say. 

17819.  You  think  yours  is  not  very  well  managed  ? — I 
do  not  hkc  to  say  that,  but  you  might  infer  that.  I  think 
it  might  be  better  managed. 

17820.  Now  about  contracts.  At  St.  George's,  how  do 
you  give  your  contracts  ?  What  is  the  method  you 
adopt  ? — I  think  the  usual  method. 

17821.  We  have  had  several  usual  methods  given  here. 
Does  the  whole  board  meet,  and  are  the  tenders  opened 
then  ?— Yes. 

17822.  Then  do  you  decide  who  has  it  ? — Yes.  They 
are  put  in  a  locked  box.  They  are  not  handled  by  any- 
body. They  have  to  be  put  into  a  box,  of  wliich  the 
chairman  and  the  vice-chairman  have  keys,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  tampered  with — or  we  beheve  they  cannot. 
Then  they  are  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  board  and 
read  out. 

17823.  Then  they  are  accepted  ? — Yes. 

17824.  They  are  not  referred  to  a  committee  ? — They 
are  never  referred  to  a  committee. 

17825.  {Mrs.  Webh.)  Do  you  have  the  report  of  the 
officials  upon  them  ? — Yes,  we  have  the  officials  in  the 
room  and  ask  questions  as  to  how  so  and  so  served  us,  and 
so  on. 

17826.  [Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Are  the  names  given 
before  the  tenders  are  accepted,  or  not  ? — Yes,  the  names 
are  read  out — but  not  with  regard  to  tea  ;  that  has  to  be 
done  in  a  different  way. 

17827.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Do  you  take  the  word  of  the 
official  as  to  whether  people  have  supphed  good  or  bad 
articles  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — A  good  deal  v/e  have 
to.  Sometimes  a  guardian  will  say  :  "  How  can  you  say 
this  person  served  us  well  ?  We  have  had  a  report  about 
this,"  or,  "  Do  not  you  remember  the  complaint  I  made 
about  those  potatoes,"  or  whatever  it  is ;  and  then  we 
talk  it  over  in  that  sort  of  way.  You  have  to  trust 
somebody. 

17828.  My  point  is  :  you  do  it  in  open  board  ? — We  do. 

17829.  You  do  not  refer  it  to  a  committee  ? — No. 

17830.  You  do  it  at  the  same  time  that  you  open  the 
tenders  ? — Yes. 

17831.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  Do  you  think  that  is  satisfactory  ? 
— I  do  not  know.  It  is  very  difficult  to  know.  I  think  it 
is  the  only  way  to  do  it.  You  ought  always,  I  think,  to 
take  the  lowest  tender,  subject  to  inquiry,  unless  there  is 
something  against  the  contractor. 

17832.  It  has  been  held  by  pubHc  bodies  that  it  is 
desirable  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  to  consider  the  whole 
question  ? — I  should  say  it  would  be  dangerous  on  most 
boards  to  do  that. 

17833.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  dangerous  ? — It  is 
possible  people  might  get  on  these  committees  for  purposes 
of  their  own. 

17834.  You  think  there  would  be  less  chance  of  collusion 
and  corruption  if  it  was  dealt  with  by  the  whole  body  17849. 
rather  than  if  referred  to  a  committee  ? — Yes  ;  for  one     — Yes. 


reason,  the  reporters  are  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  whole 
board,  whereas  they  would  not  be  at  the  committee 
meeting. 

17835.  Do  you  think  that  the  contracts  are  given 
without  any  kind  of  collusion  ? — I  do  not  think  there  can 
be  any  collusion,  because  we  take  the  lowest  tender, 
subject  to  inquiry,  as  a  rule.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a 
higher  tender  proposed  and  carried,  but  generally  there 
are  very  good  reasons  given. 

17836.  You  keep  prety  rigidly  to  the  lowest  tender  ? — • 
Pretty  rigidlj\  In  a  matter  like  bread,  we  think  it  very 
important  to  get  good  bread,  and  we  might  give  a  httle  more 
than  the  lowest  tender  for  that. 

17837.  Have  you  anything  in  the  way  of  a  composite 
tender  for  a  lot  of  articles,  some  of  which  are  tendered  for 
at  an  extravagantly  low  price,  and  others  at  high  prices, 
according  to  the  amovmt  required  ? — That  sort  of  thing  is 
done,  of  course. 

17838.  Have  you  had  any  actual  experience  of  that  at 
your  board  ? — I  think  so ;  we  all  know  it.  Of  course,  we- 
might  accept  certain  tenders  in  a  whole  hst  and  refuse  the 
rest  and  take  those  from  another;  but  that  means  a  great 
deal  of  work,  and  we  are  all  busy  people. 

17839.  Do  you  ever  do  that  to  check  that  habit  ? — No. 

17840.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Are  the  quantities  always  named  in 
the  tender,  or  is  it  price  without  quantity  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  is  so  much  per  dozen,  or  whatever  it  is  ;  but  the  con- 
tractors know  pretty  well  what  the  consumption  is. 

17841.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)   They  know  that  of  Question  of  ' 
some  a  great  deal  will  be  required,  and  of  others  very  httle  ?  rejectmg  the 
—Yes.    I  will  not  say  I  am  satisfied  with  every  member  of  l^^f^^*^*''^'^*'' 
the  board  always  with  regard  to  these  things;  but  on  the  jjjo-her^"^  °  * 
whole  I  am  satisfied  the  thing  is  done  above-board  and  tender  from 
straightforwardly.    I  think  I  may  say  that.    Of  course,  a  ratepayer, 
there  is  a  feehng  on  all  these  boards  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
London,  as  Mr.  Lansbury  will  know  very  well,  that  a  rate- 
payer should  be  considered  to  have  a  great  claim,  and  an 
effort  is  often  made  to  accept  a  ratepayer's  tender  when  it 
is  not  the  lowest  tender.    A  fuss  is  made  about  that,  and 
remonstrances  take  place ;  an  '  on  the  whole  I  think  we  do 
pretty  well.    I  do  not  think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  at 
all,  unless  the  ratepayer's  tender  comes  near  to  b3ing  the 
lowest ;  then  I  think  it  is  a  fair  thing  to  do. 

17842.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  If  there  is  a  difference  of  £100 
or  £200  in  a  £2,000  or  £3,000  contract,  do  you  think 
that  you  ought  to  consider  the  local  tradesmen  ;  or 
what  do  you  consider  in  a  case  like  that  ?■ — I  should  take 
the  lowest  tender  in  a  case  like  that ;  that  would  be  too 
great  a  difference. 

17843.  What  would  you  say — 5  per  cent.  ? — It  would 
just  depend.  If  it  we  e  a  question,  in  a  large  amount,  of 
say  £20,  we  might  sa.y :  "  We  know  this  man  ;  he  has 
supplied  us  well  before,  but  he  is  £20  higher  than  the 
other.    Let  us  take  his  tender  notwithstanding." 

17844.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Supplying  you  well  be"ore  is 
another  consideration  ;  that  is  a  more  legitimate  con- 
sideration ? — Or  we  know  him,  and  that  he  is  likely  to 
supply  us  well,  and  we  should  have  a  hold  on  him.  We 
say :  "  Who  is  this  man  who  has  tendered  the  lowest ; 
he  comes  from  miles  away —Stratford.  Does  anyone 
know  anything  about  him  ?  "  "  No."  "  Then  would 
it  not  be  better  to  pay  this  extra  £20  and  get  a  better 
article  ;  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  to  c'o  so  ?  " 

17845.  And  you  take  the  local  man  ? — Yes. 

17846.  Are  you  not  on  a  slippery  slope  again  there  ? — 
I  say  I  am  satisfied  on  the  whole.  I  do  not  say  I  am 
entirely  satisfied. 

17847.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  want  to  get  at  the  system 
which  you  adopt  in  accepting  or  rejecting  contracts — 
whether  you  always  accept  the  lowest — you  have 
answered  that ;  and  whether  you  consider  the  local  man 
in  the  matter  at  all.  I  understand  that  when  the  dif- 
ference is  not  very  much  you  do  accept  the  local  man  ? 
—Yes. 

17848.  I  want  to  ask  you,  do  you  think  your  guardians  The  honaJid<.$. 
are  straighforward  with  regard  to  g'ving  contracts  ? —  of  Guardians  ! 
On  the  whole,  I  should  say  so. 
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rhc  question  17850.  As  to  the  dispensing  of  patronage,  if  your 
af  the  ap-  proposal  is  carried  out  to  appoint  a  judicial  expert,  he 
Dointment  of  wiU  not  drop  down  from  heaven,  and  somebody  or  other 
the  posed  -(yiU  have  to  appoint  him  ? — He  would  have  to  be  ap- 
Stipend  laries  pointed  by  somebody,  just  as  stipendiaries  are  appointed 
T  tion^of  Chancellor.    I  do  not  know  who  it  would 

)ut^irliof        ^®       ^^^^  ^^^^  '   ^  sufficiently  a  statesman  to 

work  that  out. 

17851.  You  object  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
I  understand,  because  of  political  influence  ? — The  pro- 
posal in  my  memorandum  is  that  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  should  be  a  permanent  expert 
official,  outside  the  influence  of  party  politics.  I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  a  practicable  proposal,  because  all 
political  parties  would  have  to  agree  to  the  plan. 

17852.  I  want  to  get  you  to  see  the  difficulty  of  what 
you  are  proposing  ? — I  think  the  Local  Government 
Board  or  any  central  authority  might  appoint  these  expert 
officials.  There  is  a  difficulty  always  in  the  case  of  patron- 
age. I  do  not  say  that  the  guardians  in  Poplar  or  in 
St.  George's  are  any  worse  than  other  people  who  have 
to  deal  with  patronage  ;  but  one  knows,  as  one  goes 
through  life,  of  people  being  appointed,  not  because  they 
are  the  best,  but  for  other  reasons  ;  still  on  the  whole 
it  answers  fairly  well,  I  suppose. 

he  qnalifica-     17853.  {Chairman.)  Do   you   think   that   motives  of 
self-interest  govern   loards   of  guardians    more  than 
public  bodies  or  other  officials  when  they  have  to  make 
'"aki'^fl     appointments  ? — Not    specially    board    of  guardians, 
ppoint-  ^  know  of.    I  think  in  poor  districts  these  loards, 

lents.  considering  their  composition,  act  as  straightforwardly 

as  can  be  fairly  expected,  considering  who  they  are.  I 
do  think  that  people  of  education  have  an  advantage 
in  these  matters ;  but,  allowing  for  all  that,  I  am  satisfied 
that  guardians  are  on  the  whole  a  straightforward  body. 

17854.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  They  are  not  such  good  judges 
of  men  as  people  of  greater  experience  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

17855.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  by  selection 
you  would  get  a  man  freer  from  bias  ? — Yes. 

17856.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Would  not  political  influence 
govern  whoever  appointed  the  expert  that  you  are 
anxious  to  get  appointed  ? — I  think  no  more  than  in  the 
case  of  judges,  for  instance. 

he  "un-  17857.  With  regard  to  the  unemployed  in  your  Step- 

nployed"  in  nay  division,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  them  ? — 
tepney.        I  was  on  the  distress  committee. 

17858.  Did  you  have  many  apphcations  ? — We  had 
about  1,700. 

17859.  Were  any  of  those  from  St.  George's  ? — Yes. 

17860.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  ? — Very  few, 
I  think.  I  ought  to  be  very  careful  what  I  say  about 
that ;  but  it  struck  me  there  were  very  few. 

17861.  You  have  not  got  the  figures  ? — No,  I  have  not, 
so  I  must  be  careful  in  what  I  say. 

17862.  Are  there  free  meals  given  at  the  Mahogany 
Bar  during  the  winter  months  ? — To  able-bodied  men  ? 

X  enditure  ^"^^^"^^  Yes  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it,  but  it  is  possible, 
a^oharity'la  17861.  I  mean  Peter  Thompson's  place  ?— He  has  not 
t.  George's-  so. 

i-the-East.       17865.  Have  you  ever  seen  one  of  his  reports  ?  No, 

I  have  not. 

17866.  You  do  not  know  how  much  he  raises  and  dis- 
tributes in  your  district  in  the  way  of  charity  ?  No. 

17867.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Father  Wainwright 
at  all  ?— Yes. 

17868.  Could  you  tell  us  the  amount  that  is  spent 
at  St.  Peter's  ?— No,  he  never  publishes  any  accounts. 
It  is  very  extraordinary,  but  he  does  not. 

17869.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  ? — No  ;  I  dare  say 
a  good  deal. 

17870.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  That  might  mount  up  the  charity  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  increase  it. 

17871.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Your  figures  do  not  give  all  the 
charily.  You  do  not  want  us  to  assume  that  the  figures 
you  give  here  about  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
and  ciiarity  is  all  the  charity  that  is  given  ? — No. 

17872.  Tnat  is  only  a  tithe,  is  it  not  ? — Mr.  Wainm'ight 
pays  half  the  relief  which  is  given  to  any  case  ui  his 
parish  through  the  Charity  Organisation  Socieiy;  but 
then  he  gives  besides. 

420.— II. 


1787.3.  (Mr.   Russell   W'nke.field.)  But  that  amount  i.^    Mr.  A.  G. 
entered  in  the  Charity  Organisation  Society's  report  ? —  Crowdtr. 
Yes.  '       ^  ^  

17874.  It  is  part  of  that  ?— Yes,  it  is.  " 

17875.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  My  point  is  that  you  have  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  charitable  relief  in  St. 
George's  through  Mr.  Peter  Thompson  and  through 
Father  Wainwright  ? — Yes;  but  no  more,  I  should  say, 
than  in  other  very  poor  districts. 

17876.  It  does  not  matter  for  the  moment  about  other 
poor  districts,  because  we  are  for  the  moment  dealing  with 
your  figures  here  as  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? 
— There  was  a  good  deal  more  charity  given  thirty  years 
ago  than  there  is  now — indiscriminate  charity. 

17877.  Because  then  you  had  a  much  larger  Gentile 
population  ? — Yes,  we  had,  of  course. 

17878.  Therefore,  the  need  would  be  greater  ? — Not 
only  on  that  account,  but  people  were  less  careful.  I 
think  now  charity  is  better  administered  by  everybody. 

17879.  I  am  not  concerned  about  that.  The  point 
I  want  to  get  from  you  is  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  charity  going  on  at  these  two  centres  ? — Not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  on  account  of  our  strict  Poor  Law. 

17880.  So  that  if  Mr.  Peter  Thompson  says  it  is, 
that  is  not  correct  ? — I  should  not  agree  with  Mr.  Peter 
Thompson  in  a  great  many  of  his  statements  ;  he  is  a 
very  good  fellow,  but  I  think  he  is  impulsive. 

17881.  He    would  disagree  with  you  about  this  ? — 
Do  you  mean  in  principle  ? 

17882.  Yes  ? — He  would  like  to  give  some  out-relief. 

17883.  He  is  your  vice-chairman,  is  he  not  ? — No. 

17884.  He  was,  was  he  not  ? — He  has  never  been 
vice-chairman. 

17885.  Then  he  was  chairman  of  the  Workhouse  Com- 
mittee ? — He  was  at  one  time. 

17886.  He  has  held  superior  positions  ? — Yes,  I  know 
that  he  is  very  capable  and  an  excellent  guardian. 

17887.  He  does  not  agree  with  your  policy  right  out, 
does  he  ? — No,  only  to  a  certain  extent. 

17888.  Now,    about    compounding,    you    do    com- Effect  of 
pound  in  St.  George's  ? — Yes.  compounding 

17889.  You  have  not  done  much  mischief  from  your  ^r^t„^'^  ;„ 
point  of  view  by  compoundmg  ? — No.  the-East. 

17890.  You  have  kept  your  end  up  for  thirty  years  ? 
— One  does  not  Hke  to  be  egotistical,  but  our  strict  systefn 
has  not  been  kept  up  without  hard  work  and  incessant 
watching  of  all  the  cases.  I  have  worked  very  hard  at 
this. 

17891.  I  quite  agree  ? — We  have  kept  right  somehow 
or  other. 

17892.  Which  of  the  docks  are  in  St.  George's  ? —  The  Dock 

I  suppose  the  London  Dock,  not  the  St.  Katherine's.       Trade  and  : 

17893.  I  thought  Whitechapel  came  just  up  there  ?  mTration°of 
— Whitechapel  joins  us.    St.  Katherine's  would  be  in  castial 
Whitechapel.  labour  from 

17894.  And  the  London  Dock  is  next  ?— Yes.  fn'th^Ea^t'^'' 

17895.  That  is  one  of  the  smallest  on  this  side  ? — Yes. 
There  is  very  little  doing  there  now. 

17896.  Therefore,  there  would  be  much  fewer  dock 
labourers  needed  just  there  ? — I  should  say  so,  especially 
of  late  years. 

17897.  The  dock  trade  has  tended  our  way  and  lower 
doT\Ti  still,  to  Tilbury  and  Canning  Town  ? — So  I  under- 
stand. 

17898.  The  bigger  ships  go  in  down  there  ? — Yes. 

17899.  Therefore,  the  casual  labour  problem  tends 
to  go  away  from  you,  so  far  as  the  docks  are  concerned, 
towards  where  the  work  is  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  did. 
It  has  left  very  little  work  for  our  people,  of  course  ;  and 
the  tendency  is  for  people  to  move  where  the  work  is,  or 
live  near  it. 


17900.  Did  you  approve  of  the  proposition  of  the 
Stepney  Borough  Council  to  find  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed by  giving  the  men  brooms,  instead  of  using  the 
machine  broom  ? — No. 
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17901.  You  did  not  agree  with  that? — No;  and  I 
should  not  think  there  was  a  majority  on  the  board  who 
■were  in  favour  of  it.    They  were  intimidated. 

17902.  There  was  no  other  work  at  the  time,  w.s  there  ? 
— No  other  work  they  could  put  those  men  on  to  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

179G3.  The  board  felt  they  ought  to  have  some  work 
to  do  ? — I  do  not  know  about  "  felt  they  ought "  ;  they  did 
not  know  what  to  do. 

17901.  We  can  only  judge  them  by  what  they  did, 
can  we  ? — I  know  the  reason,  I  think. 

17905.  You  think  they  were  intimidated? — I  do.  I 
do  not  see  how  they  could  help  it.  They  had  no  police 
protection.  When  the  Works  Committee  did  that,  tliey 
cacted  vUra  vires.  They  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The.se 
men  were  all  crowding  round  where  they  were  sitting,  so 
what  could  be  expected  ?  The  committee  were  not 
soldiers  ;  they  could  not  fight.  Many  of  the  men,  I  dare 
say,  had  been  out  of  work  a  long  time,  but  many  of  them 
were  roughs  and  loafers,  and  delighted  in  the  sport.  The 
committee  did  not  know  what  to  do,  so  they  did  this  on 
their  own  responsibility.    It  was  a  very  silly  thing  to  do. 

17906.  You  did  not  adopt  the  n  odified  workhouse  test 
order  during  that  period,  did  you  ? — It  has  been  going 
on  for  many  years. 

17907.  I  understand  that  you  have  not  got  it  in  ex- 
istence ? — Not  the  order,  but,  as  I  explained,  the  principle 
is  just  the  same  as  if  we  had  the  order  ;  only  charity  does 
the  out-relief  part  of  the  business  instead  of  the  guardians, 
and  we  can  only  ask  a  man  to  go  in  for  a  week,  say,  except 
in  a  very  bad  case. 

17908.  You  approve  of  the  modified  workhouse  test 
order  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

17909.  Supposing  in  a  district  where  they  have  not 
people  like  you,  who  are  good  enough  to  give  n  jt  only  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time,  but  also  raise  the  money  ? — 
I  do  not  raise  the  money. 

17910.  Somebody  raises  it  ? — But  it  is  so  little. 

17911.  Supposing  it  was  a  district  where  there  were 
a  large  number  of  men,  and  you  wanted  to  deal  with  them 
in  this  sort  of  way,  would  you  then  be  in  favour  of  giving 
the  wives  and  children  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

17912.  You  think  that  is  a  good  method  of  dealing  with 
able-bodied  men  ? — I  do.  I  think  it  is  the  best  method, 
properly  administered,  and  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The 
man  is  pauperised,  of  course,  by  going  into  the  workhouse ; 
but  he  will  only  accept  it  when  he  has  come  to  the  end  of 
his  resources.  You  know  all  my  arguments  from  my 
statement. 

17913.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Would  you  use  the  farm  colony 
as  a  workhouse  ? — I  do  not  advocate  farm  colonies.  I 
only  say  I  have  no  objection,  with  a  power  of  detention, 
to  try  reformation  in  that  way;  but  without  a  power  of 
detention  I  do  not  think  they  would  answer  any  more 
than  they  have  answered,  I  understand,  in  foreign 
countries. 

17914.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  say,  "  In  certain  work- 
houses and  casual  wards  the  discipline  is  at  present  so 
lax  and  the  standard  of  comfort  so  high  that  they  are 
overwhelmed  with  inmates.  They  are  made  too  attract- 
ive." Can  you  tell  us  which  workhouses  and  casual 
wards  you  mean  ? — I  would  rather  not. 

17915.  This  is  rather  sweeping.  Have  you  visited  any 
other  workhouse  ? — Not  lately,  but  I  hear  of  it  from 
guardia,ns  and  others. 

17916.  Have  you  visited  any  within  the  last  year  ?— 
No. 

17917.  The  last  two  years  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  I 
have  been  into  any  workhouse  for  several  years. 

17918.  So  that  this  is  only  what  you  have  been  told  ? 
— From  guardians  belonging  to  these  other  unions,  who 
agree  with  me  in  my  views  generally. 

17919.  What  is  the  particular  comfort  in  the  particular 
workhouse  to  attract  overwhelming  numbers  ?— I  should 
say  it  is  notorious ;  therefore,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  specify. 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  way  in  which  people 
go  to  certain  workhouses  shows  it  clearty. 

17920.  I  should  like  to  know  one  or  two  of  the  things 
which  are  so  very  attractive.  Is  it  the  dietary  ? — Partly 
I  should  say. 


17921.  Arc  you  aware  that  the  i  ocal  Gove  uucm- 
Board  have  issued  certain  forms  and  tables  for  dietaries  ? 
—Yes. 

17922.  And  that  only  from  those  can  the  guardians- 
ohooie  the  dietarjr  that  shall  be  supplied  ? — Yes,  I  am 
aware  of  that. 

17923.  You  are  aware  that  the  dietary  tables  from 
which  the  guardians  can  select  their  dietaries  are  those 
which  are  in  the  Workhouse  Dietaries  Order,  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — But  not  as  to  quality,  for 
instance.  Tiiat  is  one  point.  The  quahty  of  the  pro- 
vision makes  a  vast  difierence,  does  it  not  ? 

17924.  But  as  to  quantity  ? — As  to  quantity,  you  may 
be  right.  I  know  that  these  dietaries  have  been  issued, 
but  I  know  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  a  board  to  select 
one  which  may  be  excessive.  I  do  not  wish  to  defend 
the  Local  Government  Board  at  all.  I  should  not  go  to  the 
length  which  the  Local  Government  Board  permit  a  board 
to  go  in  the  matter  of  dietary. 

17925.  Are  you  aware  that  the  best  dietary  for  an  able^ 
bodied  man  gives  him  no  tea  or  coffee  except  on  Sundaj^' 
the  whole  week  through  ? — I  daresay  you  are  right ;  1 
do  not  remember. 

17926.  Are  you  aware  that  the  very  best  meal  of  an 
aged  pauper  in  the  Poplar  workhouse,  which  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  compare  with  your  own  district,  is 
four  and  a  half  ounces  of  meat,  eight  ounces  of  vegetables, 
and  six  ounces  of  bread  ? — For  a  meal  ? 

17927.  For  a  dinner  ? — A  dinner  every  day  of  meat  ? 

17928.  No,  not  every  day  ;  that  is  the  best  dinner  for  a 
whole  week  ? — That  may  be  so.  It  does  not  represent 
very  much  to  my  mind  without  seeing  the  thing  before  me. 
I  am  not  a  judge  of  what  four  ounces  is  even. 

17929.  Do  you  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  put  a  statement 
like  this  in  your  memorandum  without  having  some 
information  to  give  us  about  it  ? — Perhaps  that  is  a  fair 
remark  for  you  to  make  ;  but  I  do  make  that  statement, 
and  I  say  it  is  notorious. 

17930.  You  do  not  agree  a  bit  with  classification,  do  Classificatio 
you  ? — I  do  in  a  workhouse,  certainly.  of  in-door 

17931.  You  do  not  want  machine-administration  in  the  P^^pcs. 
workhouse  ? — Not  in  that  way,  I  think.    We  are  bound  to 
classify  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  think  every  board  has 

made  efforts  to  classify  more.  We  have  separate  tables 
and  chairs,  and  so  forth,  so  that  the  people  can  sort  them- 
selves a  bit ;  and  we  do  what  we  can  in  that  way.  Bad 
characters  are  kept  apart,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ;  it  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  properly,  but  I  am  in  favour 
of  it. 

17932.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  classification  so  far  as 
indoor  and  outdoor  relief  is  concerned  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

17933.  You  rigidly  want  everyone  to  get  institutional 
treatment  ?— Yes. 

17934.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  I  believe  you  took  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  visit  a  large  number  of  cases  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  resources  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

17935.  Is  not  one  of  the  great  difficulties  getting  at  what 
are  the  actual  resources  of  any  particular  applicant  for 
out-relief  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  that  information 
down  on  paper  definitely. 

17936.  Even  as  a  matter  of  inquiry  it  is  difficult  ? — Yes. 
You  have  to  judge  from  the  state  of  the  home  and  the 
appearance  of  the  person,  the  children,  and  so  forth.  You, 
as  a  clerg3nman,  will  know  how  one  has  to  judge  by  these 
Uttle  things. 

17937.  Is  there  not  very  often  a  good  deal  of  misleading 
oa  that  subject,  and  is  not  the  average  guardian  very 
unlikely  to  know  a  great  deal  about  that  ? — I  think  so. 

17938.  It  necessitates  such  an  inquiry  as  you  made 
house  by  house  almost,  doea  it  not,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
actual  circumstances  of  an  individual  family  ?  We  find  it 
intensely  di  ficult  with  regard  to  charity,  and  I  think 
with  regard  to  Poor  Law  relief  there  must  be  the  same 
difficulty  ? — It  depends,  I  think,  on  what  sort  of  relieving 
officers  you  have. 

17939.  Are  there  many  or  any  endowed  charities  in  St. 
George' s-in-the-East  ? — There  are  not  many,  but  there  are 
one  or  two.  Tnere  is  Hender3on's  Pension  Charity  for 
aged  people,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  remember  any 
other. 
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17940.  That  would  not  have  much  effect  upon  the 
state  of  the  neighbourhood,  would  it  ? — No. 

17941.  I  have  been  in  a  little  difficulty  all  the  way 
through  whether  your  own  system  is  popular  with  the 
electorate  of  St.  George's  in  the  East  or  not.  You  s?.j,  I 
think,  that  sometimes  actually  at  your  own  meetings  you 
are  not  quite  sure  whether  you  may  be  suddenly  out- 
voted and  the  whole  system  changed  ? — Yes. 

17942.  But  still,  those  who  are  elected  as  guardians  in 
your  union  are  elected  on  your  basis,  arc  they  not  ? — I 
can  hardly  say  that.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  elections 
are  fought  on  the  question  of  out-relief  or  no  out-relief. 
Occasionally,  one  or  two  candidates  may  put  forward,  in 
their  addresses,  the  subject  of  out-door  relief,  and  say. 
that  they  are  in.  favour  of  it.  That  has  been  actually 
done,  bnt  they  have  not  got  in. 

17943.  They  are  not  returned  ? — No.  I  will  not  say 
that  no  out-reliefer  has  ever  been  returned  ;  but  generally 
the  people  who  are  returned  are  open  to  argument.  I 
make  it  my  business  to  see  every  new  guardian,  and  to 
describe  the  system  to  him,  and  to  show  how  one  under- 
takes to  deal  with  all  the  exceptional  cases.  Generally 
one  does  not  ask  a  new  guardian  to  agree  with  one  right 
off.  One  says,  "  Will  you  give  the  system  a  trial  before 
you  oppose  it  in  any  way  '!  "  Then  they  gradually  come 
to  agree.  Then,  as  I  say,  we  have  very  few  applications 
indeed ;  the  people  accept  the  system,  and  they  do  not 
look  to  the  parish  as  they  do  in  other  unions. 

17944.  Upon  what  is  it  that  you  might  be  dispossessed, 
as  it  were,  at  any  meeting  of  the  guardians,  or  might  be 
defeated,  as  you  say  ? — On  a  case  that  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  would  not  recognise  as  an  exceptional  case, 
although  a  case  that  the  majority  of  the  board  would  think 
was  exceptional.  That  is  always  a  difficulty.  The 
Charity  Organisation  Society  might  consider  a  given  case 
an  improvident  and  bad  one,  and  refuse  to  take  it  up. 

17945.  And  the  board  might  not  think  so  ? — The 
board  might  not  agree.  There  have  been  cases  where  that 
has  occurred.  Tlien  I  have  stepped  in  myself  ;  but  I  ex- 
pend a  very  small  sum  in  this  way.  In  case  I  was  asked  the 
question,  I  have  the  figures  with  me,  and  I  am  able  to  say 
that  at  present  I  have  only  two  cases  that  I  have  taken  up 
in  supplementing  the  incomes  of  old  people  ;  in  one  I 
allow  6d.  a  week  and  in  the  other  Is.  6d.,  so  that  it  comes 
to  nothing  practically. 

17946.  In  your  statement  you  speak  of  misguided 
charities  ;  may  I  ask  what  kind  of  misguided  charity  you 
have  prevailing  at  St.  George's  in  the  East  ?  The  particular 
passage  that  I  refer  to  is  in  paragraph  19  and  it  is  in  these 
words:  "]^jisguided  charity  always  comes  forward  with 
offers  of  assistance  "  ?■ — That  has  reference  to  the  able- 
bodied.  The  clergy  and  others,  you  know,  will  give  doles 
to  a  man  out  of  work- — just  temporary  relief,  which  would, 
however,  prevent  him  accepting  what  would  be  much 
better  for  him,  in  my  opinion. 

17947.  In  regard  to  the  Local  Government  Board  itself, 
I  rather  gathered  from  you  that  you  consider  there  is  a 
want  of  firmness  on  their  part  in  carrying  out  their  own 
circulars,  their  own  ideas,  and  their  own  pronouncements  ? 
— Yes — and  their  policy  seems  to  have  changed. 

17948.  You  think  that  we  might  get  over  a  good  many 
of  our  difficulties  if  the  Local  Government  Board  were, 
shall  I  say,  firmer  ?^ — I  think  if  the  Local  Government 
Board  were  firmer  it  ought  to  get  over  that  which  is  the 
great  difficulty  at  the  present  time,  i.e.,  reUef  to  the 
able-bodied. 

17949.  There  would  not  then  be  so  much  diversity  of 
administration  ? — Not  so  much.  But  the  great  difficulty 
is  the  able-bodied.  Not  only  is  that  a  difficulty,  but  it  is 
a  real  danger  to  the  country,  as  I  look  upon  it.  If  the 
Local  Government  Board  were  firm,  that  difficulty  ought 
to  be  got  rid  of.  There  is  no  excuse,  in  my  opinion,  for 
breaking  the  law  in.  regard  to  them. 

17950.  You,  as  an  honorary  secretary  connected  with 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  administer  on  an 
entirely  different  principle  to  that  Vt^hich  you  adopted 
as  a  Poor  Law  administrator,  do  you  not  ? — We  have  had 
to  lower  our  standard  a  good  deal  of  late  yea.,rs,  in  order 
to  keep  up  strict  Poor  Law  ;  I  think  I  must  allow  that. 
There  are  some  cases  in  which  I  should  say,  and  our  com- 
mittee would  say,  This  is  really  a  bad  case  ;  the  family 
ought  to  all  go  into  the  workhouse.    But  we  are  not 
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sure  how  the  guardians  would  look  at  it ;  so  we  think 
possibly  that,  in  order  to  keep  up  this  system,  which  is 
is  good  for  the  people,  we  must  stretch  a  point  and  take 
up  the  case. 

179.51.  'i'lierjfore  you  give  up  your  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  principles  ? — To  some  extent,  in  order  to 
meet  the  other  difficulty  ;  not  that  I  think  it  is  necessary, 
but  it  is  expedient  under  the  particular  circumstances. 

17952.  Tlierefore  strict  Charity  Organisation  Society 
principles  would  not  do  for  your  people  to  whom  you 
give  outdofiir  relief,  unless  you  modified  those  principles 
to  some  extent  ? — To  some  extent,  yes,  I  would  say  that. 
You  could  not  keep  up  this  strict  system  with  an  ordinary 
board  of  guardians  without  doing  so  ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  you  should  understand.  If  one  were  a  dic- 
tator one  could  do  as  one  liked,  and  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  this  modification  ;  but  as  it  is,  you  have 
to  consider  what  a  board  of  twenty  people  may  think. 

1795.3.  May  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  this,  that  in  your 
judgment  sympathy  is  outside  the  purview  of  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes.  A  machine-like  system  is  the  educating 
system  for  the  Poor  Law  to  adopt,  in  my  opinion. 

179.54.  It  should  be  judicial  in  that  sense  ? — Yes. 
Tue  Poor  Law  is  not  charity  at  all,  but  the  administration 
of  the  law,  or  rather  the  administration  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  compulsory  tax. 

17955.  We  have  heard  more  than  once,  in  answer  to 
questions  put  to  other  witnesses,  about  the  West  End 
charity  that  comes  to  the  East  of  London,  but  we  West 
End  clergy  are  under  the  impression  that  the  idea  about 
that  is  very  much  exaggerated.  We  have  a  very  strong 
impression  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  West  End 
charity  which  goes  to  the  East  End.  Can  you  ell  me, 
speaking  for  St.  George's-in-the-East,  whether  you  thmk 
a  great  deal  gets  in  there  ? — It  is  vei-y  difficult  to  say. 
As  Mr.  Lansbury  said  just  now,  no  doubt  the  Rev.  Father 
WainwTight  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Thompson  (the  Wesleyan 
minister)  do  give  a  great  deal  away  that  we  know  nothing 
of. 

17956.  But  those  are  two  very  special  cases  ;  one  is 
the  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in 
the  East  End  ?— Yes. 

17957.  And  the  other  is  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  London 
Docks — which  is  an  exceptional  London  church  ? — Yes. 

17958.  Therefore  you  would  call  those  exceptional 
cases,  would  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  should.  Judging  from 
the  reports  of  the  clergymen  in  St.  George's,  I  do  not 
think  they  do  get  any  large  sums  from  the  West  End  ; 
but  as  I  said  a  short  time  ago,  when  one  of  those  sensa- 
tional cases  appear  in  the  papers,  then  the  money  does 
come  down. 

17959.  If  it  is  a  case  that  the  papers  take  up,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ha,ppens,  then,  of  course,  you  do  get 
money  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  only  in  those  cases,  as  far 
as  I  can  see  and  know. 

17960.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  have  jointed  out  that  you  Concurrent 
have  succeeded  in  doing  away  practically  \vith  out-  decrease  of 
relief  without  any  concurrent  increase  of  indoor  relief —  indoor  and 
in  fact,  the  indoor  relief  has  even  decreased  ? — Are  you  outdoor  re- 
referring   to   the   particular   figures   that   I   gave  ?  ii^^ 

George's-in- 

17961.  I  was  merely  repeating  what  I  imagined  you  the  East, 
had  stated.    I  think  you  found  there  was  in  increase  • 

of  ten  in  the  indoor  relief  list  at  a  time  when  you  had  de- 
creased the  outdoor  relief  by  1,200  ? — Yes  ;  that  was 
in   the   first  year. 

17962.  And  that  after  that  it  actually  turned  out  that 
there  was  even  less  also  of  the  indoor  in  number  ? — • 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

17963.  The  same  results  have  been  shown,  have  they 
not,  wherever  the  same  principles  have  been  adopted  ? — 
I  beheve  that  wherever  they  have  been  adopted  there 
has  been  less  indoor  pauperism  as  well  as  less  outdoor 
pauperism. 

17964.  There  has  been,  therefore,  no  increase  of  indoor 
pauperism  consequent  upon  doing  away  with  the  closing 
of  the  outdoor  facilities  ? — As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes 
that  has  been  so. 

17965.  And  those  cases,  though  not  comparatively 
numerous,  have  been  quite  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove 
your  argument  ? — I  should  say  so,  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes. 
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17966.  Your  argument  is  irrefutably  proved,  that  is, 
there  are  enough  cases  irrefutable  to  prove  it  ? — Yes, 
and  Brixworth  union  is  another  instance. 

17967.  If  doing  away  with  out-relief  does  not  increase 
in-relief,  does  it  not  seem  to  show  that  the  people  who 
are  gi-ven  out-relief  are  a  different  set  of  people  who  are 
by  that  means  introduced  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  does. 

17968.  These  people  who  are  thus  introduced  to  the 
Poor  Law  are  thereby  injured  in  their  moral  character  ? 
^Yes. 

17969.  That  is  at  the  bottom  of  your  desire  to  pursue 
that  policy  ? — Yes — I  look  upon  pauperism  as  a  moral  evil. 

17970.  That  they  are  a  difierent  class  of  people  who 
by  a  system  of  out-reUef  are  introduced  to  and  come 
under  the  Poor  Law,  and  are  thereby  morally  injured  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  point. 

17971.  And  gravely  injured,  would  you  say  ? — Yes. 

17972.  Would  you  say  that  they  would  also  be  injured 
by  ill-considered  charity  ? — Yes,  only  not  to  the  same 
extent,  I  think. 

17973.  Not  to  the  same  extent,  do  you  say  ? — Yes. 
I  think  there  is  always  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  giver 
on  the  part  of  the  receiver ;  and  then  there  is  the  fact 
that  charity  is  not  compulsory,  and  people  have  not  a 
right  to  it.  Of  course  all  these  arguments  come  in. 
All  the  same,  iU-considered  charity  is  a  great  evil  and 
injures  people's  character  very  much. 

Class  of  per-     17974.  I  asked  that,  because  it  does  seem  to  me  a  very 
sons  who  ap-  important  point  to  show  that  the  people  who  receive 
^y^j^*""         out-relief  are  practically  if  not  a  separate  class,  a  separate 
set  of  people  who  are  unnecessarily  injured  morally  by 
this  method  of  rehef  ? — Speaking  generally  I  should  say 
that  is  so. 

17975.  Then  there  is  another  class  which  I  want  to 
differentiate,  and  that  is  the  class  who,  if  I  may  put  it  so, 
are  not  good  enough  for  out-relief,  even  where  out-relicf 
is  adopted  as  a  principle,  and  who  would  be  excluded 
probably  because  of  their  moral  character,  because  they 
drink,  say,  or  from  one  cause  or  another.  There  is  that 
class,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

17976.  They  would  be  equally  excluded  by  strict 
administration  on  your  hnes,  and  also  by  careful  ad- 
ministration on  the  lines  of  giving  out-relief  ? — Yes. 

The'  'ins-and-     17977.  They  are  a  class  of  really  extremely  undesirable 
outs    and      people,  but  who  love  their  liberty  so  much  that  they  will 
ftirthe^"'^        get  out  of  the  Poor  Law  whenever  they  can  ? — Yes. 
powers  of  17978.  These  then  are  a  separate  and  distinct  and 

dealing   with  most  undesirable  class  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  they  form 
what  are  caUed  the  ins-and-outs  of  a  workhouse  ? — Yes. 


them. 


17979.  But  their  numbers  you  would  agree,  I  take  it, 
are  constant,  and  you  find  them  everywhere,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes,  so  far  as  I  know. 

17980.  You  do  not  decrease  their  numbers  by  yo-ir 
system,  nor  are  their  numbers  decreased  by  giving  them 
out-relief  ? — That  is  so ;  but  in  a  well-managed  work- 
house these  ins-and-outs  ought  to  be  strictly  tasked  and 
so  forth.    You  can  reduce  their  numbers  in  that  way. 

17981.  It  can  only  be  by  practically  some  system  of 
detention  that  you  can  deal  with  them  ;  is  that  not  so  ? 
—Yes. 

17982.  At  present  they  are  not  satisfactorily  dealt 
with,  are  they  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

17983.  Under  the  best  form  of  institutional  treatment 
they  are  not  satisfactorily  dealt  with  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

Uncertainty  17984.  That  is  a  great  question,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a 
as  to  num-  question,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  numbers  are 
bers  of  "  ins-  sufficient  to  make  it  a  great  question.  I  could  not  say 
and-outs."  what  are  their  numbers  all  over  London,  but  I  can  say 
that  we  have  only  a  very  few  ins-and-outs. 

17985.  We  have  very  insufficient  statistics  on  that 
subject,  I  know  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not  tell  you  the 
number  we  have,  but  it  would  be  possible  to  get  them  ; 
the  master  of  the  workhouse  would  know. 

Practicability  17986.  To  turn  to  another  point,  the  logical  conclusion 
of  abolition  from  the  principles  of  1834  should  in  your  opinion  involve 
of  out-relief,    the  abolition  of  out-relief  ? — Yes. 


17987.  So  that  in  fact  without  the  aboUtion  of  out- 
rehef  the  principles  of  1834  could  not  be  carried  out 
logically  ? — No,  they  could  not.  The  Commission  meant 
that  there  should  be  no  outdoor  relief. 

17988.  Is  its  abolition  politically  a  practical  possibiUty  ? 
You  have  proved — at  least  I  think  you  have — that  it  is 
practically  possible  in  other  ways  ? — Yes,  and  that  is 
all  I  propose  to  do. 

17989.  Is  it  pohtically  possible  ? — I  am  pessimistic 
about  that ;  I  am  afraid  the  time  is  passed.  I  think 
that  the  law  might  have  tightened  up  considerably  some 
years  ago.  My  opinion,  so  far  as  I  have  a  right  to  an 
opinion  at  all,  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to  abolish  out-relief 
now  by  law. 

17990.  The  whole  of  our  problems  would  be  greatly 
simphfied  if  out-rehef  could  be  abohshed,  or  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  could  be  abolished  ? — Yes,  hy  law, 

17991.  The  complications  of  the  problems  of  the  Poor 
Law  are  very  closely  cormected  with  the  out-relief  side 
of  it.  are  they  not  ? — I  think  s  3. 

17992.  In  your  general  view  of  the  Poor  Law  pohi^j- 
you  differentiate  between  indoor  rehef  and  outdoor 
rehef,  considering  that  outdoor  relief  must  be  local  in 
its  administration  in  order  that  the  burden  may  be  felt 
by  those  who  administer  it  ? — Yes,  it  comes  to  that ;  and 
even  then,  as  you  know,  in  certain  unions  they  outrun  the 
constable,  but  sooner  or  later  the  ratepayers  revolt. 

17993.  Even  if  this  difficulty  were  overcome  and  out- 
relief  was  abolished,  would  it  not  still  be  desirable  to 
have  some  local  administration  which  would  have  for  its 
aim  the  prevention  of  pauperism  ? — Under  statute,  do 
you  mean  ? 

17994.  First  of  all,  irrespective  of  that,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  an  organisation  of  that  kind,  would  it 
not  ? — An  organisation  of  charity  ? 

17995.  And  also  of  the  possibilities  of  thrift  and  such 
things  ? — To  teach  that  sort  of  thing  ? — It  is  only  fait 
that  there  should  be  that, 

17996.  Not  the  Elberfeld  system,  because  that  is 
different  and  includes  the  relief  of  poverty  j  but  it  would 
be  desirable,  even  if  you  abohsh  out-rehef  completely, 
to  have  an  organisation  of  some  kind  which  would  regulate 
charity  and  give  opportunities,  at  any  rate,  for  thrift, 
and  so  on,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  quite  agree.  Efforts 
are  being  made  in  that  direction  more  or  less  successfully. 
There  are  thrift  societies  now.  We  have  a  collecting 
bank  and  distribute  leaflets  about  clubs,  etc.,  although  they 
are  not  very  successful  in  a  very  poor  district  like  ours. 

17997.  But  none  the  less  they  want  assistance  to 
organise  their  efforts  ? — Certainly. 

17998.  Perhaps  they  want  it  all  the  more  ? — Yes;  and 
also  they  lack  the  knowledge  of  what  they  can  do  and 
what  is  possible. 

17999.  Would  you  think  it  possible  or  desirable  that 
such  an  organisation  should  be  officially  recognised  in 
some  way,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  organisation  or  something  of  that  kind,  so 
as  to  make  the  system  universal  over  the  whole  country  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  put  the  cost  of  the  machinery 
for  that  on  the  rates  or  the  taxes. 

18000.  I  am  thinking  of  the  office  expenses  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  do  that. 

18001.  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  it  could  be  given 
recognition,  either  by  the  Government  and  the  State, 
or,  in  another  way,  by  making  it  in  some  manner  de- 
finitely representative  of  charitable  or  friendly  institu- 
tions ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  that  to  volun- 
tary effort. 

18002.  Take,  for  instance,  the  friendly  societies ; 
although  they  are  entirely  voluntary  efforts,  yet  they  are 
given  a  certain  dignity  by  registration,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

18003.  We  recognise  the  registered  friendly  societies 
as  something  more  important  than  the  unregistered  ones, 
and,  in  fact,  they  cannot  be  registered  unless  they  prove 
certain  points,  such  as  solvency,  and  so  on  ? — Exactly. 
That  is  important. 

18004.  Would  it  be  possible  to  bring  the  charities  under 
some  similar  system,  so  that  there  should  be  some  form  of 
public  recognition  of  the  character  of  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, and  so  that  you  had,  in  fact,  registered  and 
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unregistered  charities  ? — I  do  not  think  that  my  opinion 
would  be  worth  having.    That  is  a  difficult  subject. 

18005.  I  am  only  coming  up  to  this,  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  give  a  standing  to  an  organisation  of  this  sort, 
which  was  not  exactly  making  it  a  Government  institution, 
but  was  recognising  it  as  a  representative  of  recognised 
institutions  ? — It  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
relief,  of  course,  except  indirectly  in  keeping  people  off  ? 

18006.  Private  charity  or  private  effort  would  be  the 
basis  of  the  whole  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  that. 

18007.  Might  it  assist  in  making  it  possible  to  abohsh 
out-relief  ? — I  do  not  think  the  public  will  ever  go  so  far 
as  to  agree  to  the  abolition  of  out-relief  now.  That  is  only 
my  opinion,  for  what  it  is  worth. 

18008.  With  regard  to  the  indoor  institutional  relief, 
this  word  "  eligible  "  as  it  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
principles  of  1834  is  really  a  standard  of  experience,  is  it 
not  ? — You  could  not  make  it  any  other  standard,  because 
if  you  find  that  people  are  attracted  to  these  institutions 
you  would  say  that  you  would  have  to  alter  them  ? — Yes, 
but  I  should  contend  that  a  well-managed  workhouse 
would  never  be  eUgible  or  attractive.  / 

l'-'O09.  And  to  a  certain  extent  you  would  prove  the 
bad  management  by  the  fact  that  it  was  attractive  ?  — 
Yes,  you  would  say  there  was  something  wi'ong. 

18010.  The  word  "  eligible  "  which  the  Commission 
used  was  a  very  curious  one,  but  I  have  no  doubt  thev 
used  it  having  fully  considered  it.  It  involves  the  idea 
of  choice — that  is  the  meaning  of  it — but  choice  by  whom  ? 
Is  it  what  we  suppose  people  would  choose,  or  what  they 
do  choose,  or  is  it  merely  a  standard  proved  by  the  fact 
of  this  or  that  choice  ? — I  think  the  latter,  probably. 

18011.  So  that  in  administering  institutional  relief,  you 
would  watch  carefully  the  effect  ? — Yes. 

18012.  Would  that  involve  rather  a  different  adminis- 
tration in  different  circumstances  as  between  town  and 
country,  and  so  on  ? — It  might  do  so.  I  could  not  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  country,  because  I  have  not  lived  in  the 
country  for  so  many  years,  and  I  havo  never  been  a  country 
guardian  ;  so  I  do  not  think  I  could  oSer  an  opinion 
that  is  worth  an3rthing. 

18013.  But  your  view  is,  that  apart  from  out-relief,  the 
management  of  institutional  relief  might  be  put  on 
a  more  uniform  basis  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

18014.  Perhaps  not  absolutely  uniform,  but  much  more 
uniform  than  it  now  is  ? — Yes. 

18015.  In  regard  to  a  question  that  you  recently 
answered,  I  do  not  see  that  sympath}^  is  excluded  Avhen 
you  come  to  consider  how  institutional  relief  .should  be 
given  ? — Sympathy  in  what  direction  ? 

18016.  Sympathy  for  the  sufferer  ?— No.  I  think  you 
may  show  sympathy  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  also  in 
going  round  an  institution — an  infirmary,  and  so  on. 

18017.  A  sympathy  in  adapting  the  in.stitutions  and  the 
treatment  to  the  case  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  all  that  is  perfectly 
fair. 

18018.  You  have  always  to  take  into  account  the 
character,  both  of  the  inmates  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
community  ? — Certainly  you  have  to  take  those  tv<'0  points 
into  consideration. 

18019.  And  you  do  that  by  making  your  standard  of 
eligibility  one  which  is  practical  in  its  effect  ? — Yes. 

18020.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  the  standard  of 
eligibility,  would  you  apply  it  to  the  infirmary  as  well  as  to 
the  workhouse  ?  Would  you  say  it  was  a  test  of  the 
goodness  of  management  in  an  infirmary  that  it  was  not 
used,  and  that  people  did  not  come  into  it  as  a  matter  of 
fact  ? — If  the  wrong  people  came  in,  I  should. 

18021.  Using  Mr.  Booth's  standard  of  the  meaning  of 
eligibility,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  deterred  people  from 
using  it,  would  you  consider  that,  on  the  whole,  the  right 
management  of  an  infirmary  was  proved  or  disproved  by 
the  relative  use  of  it  ? — I  think  you  would  have  to  go  into 
the  cases  to  see  what  class  of  case  came  in.  If  you  found 
that  by  your  management  the  wrong  people  came  in, 
namely,  people  that  ought  to  make,  and  could  make, 
proper  provision  outside,  then  you  would  feel  that  there 
was  something  wrong  in  the  management.  But  the 
proper  class  of  case,  the.  destitute  case,  of  a  really  sick 
person  who,  from  want  of  means  or  otherwise,  could  not  be 
attended  to  in  his  own  home,  ought  to  come  in,  and  ought 
to  be  invit  d  to  come  in  by  you  in  order  to  effect  a  cure. 


18022.  Applying  that  stindard  strictly,  wo-.:ll  it  not 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  more  likel}^  to  det_ir  the  person  who 
is  ignorant  and  destitute,  than  to  deter  the  person  who  is 
better  off  and  wise — because  you  admit  that  cure  is  the 
object,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

18023.  Tnerefore,  if  the  circumstances  of  an  infirmary 
were  that  you  were  quickly  cured,  but  that  tlxings  were  not 
very  pleasant,  would  tliat  not,  as  a  matter  of  fa  t.  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  more  det  ir  the  destitute  ignorant 
p  3rson  from  making  use  of  it  than  the  wise  well-oi!  person  '! 
— Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

18024.  So  that  Mr.  Booth's  standard  of  eligibility  would 
be  a  very  diflicult  one  to  apply  with  regard  to  the  in- 
firmary '! — One  can  only  make,  1  think,  general  remarks  or* 
a  subject  of  that  kind. 

18025.  You  do  not  think  that  to  a  wise  provident 
well-off  person  the  question  of  being  cured  quicklj'  might 
not  seem  the  one  thing  of  importance  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
infirmary  is  the  proper  place  for  tlie  provident  person. 

18026.  To  go  back  to  the  standard  of  eligibility  and  the 
management  of  an  infinnary,  if  you  managed  your  in- 
firmary so  as  to  cure  quickly,  but  so  as  to  make  it  not  very 
agreeable,  would  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  attract 
exactly  those  people  you  think  you  ought  not  to  attract, 
that  is,  the  wise  provident  person  who  wanted  to  make 
the  best  use  they  could  of  tlae  rates  that  they  had  paid, 
and,  therefore,  went  into  the  infirmary  ? — If  you  did  that, 
I  think  j'ou  would  be  doing  wrong  and  doing  harm. 

18027.  {Mr.  Booth.)  That  is  to  say,  you  would  do  your 
best  to  make  it  so  that  the  peoi^le  who  could  aftord  to  do 
something  for  themselves  would  not  come  in  ? — Yes. 

18028.  Evidently  it  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  you 
would  do  that  to  the  best  of  your  ability  ? — Exactly. 

18029.  Finally,  if  you  failed,  the  mischief  would  not  be 
very  great,  because  those  would  not  be  the  people  who 
would  be  seriously  demoralised  ;  it  ii  more  that  the  public 
purse  would  be  robbed  than  that  they  would  be  demoral- 
ised, so  that  the  danger  would  not  be  really  so  serious 
if  \  ou  f  illed  in  that  ? — It  would  be  demoralising  if  people, 
who  ought  to  support  themselves  outside,  placed  their  sick 
upon  the  rates. 

18030.  Do  you  think  it  would  demoralise  their  char- 
acter ? — I  think  it  would  if  they  went  into  a  workhouse 
infirmary,  and  I  think  it  ought  to. 

18031.  I  quite  agree  that  you  have  got  to  do  the  best 
you  can  to  keep  them  out  ? — Yes,  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can. 

18032.  There  is  another  point  I  want  to  raise.    It  has 

been  suggested  by  you  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of 
legal  authority  to  decide  whether  an  applicant  could 
rightly  receive  poor  relief.  Then  questions  were  asked  as 
to  whether  or  no  this  might  not  be  h.\rd,  as  it  is  not  a  legal 
decision  that  is  wanted  when  you  are  considering  how  best 
to  cure  a  case.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  separating 
those  two  points,  is  there  ?  The  legal  point  is  that  he  has 
a  right  to  public  relief,  and  the  other  point  is,  what  shall 
be  the  character  of  that  relief  ? — Yes. 

18033.  That  second  point  need  not  be  decided  by  the 
same  person,  at  any  rate  it  would  be  decided  by  an  entirely 
different  set  of  ideas.  You  agree  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
relief,  and  it  is  another  point  to  decide  in  what  in- 
stitution he  is  to  be  put  ? — Of  course  the  first  point  is^ 
Is  he  destitute,  and  not  poor  merely  ? 

18034.  Whether  he  has  a  legal  right  according  to  the 
law  ? — Yes. 

18035.  Having  got  the  legal  right,  it  is  surely  quite  a 
separate  thing  to  decide  how  he  is  to  be  treated  ? — Yes, 
but  I  think  the  same  official,  the  expert,  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  that. 

18036.  I  dare  say,  but  even  if  he  did  not,  if  he  sat  with 
other  people  who  helped  to  decide  that,  a  doctor  for  in- 
stance, or  whoever  it  might  be,  it  is  another  set  of  ideas 
that  I  claim  it  should  be  decided  by.  The  legal  right  is- 
one  point,  and  how  he  is  to  receive  that  legal  right  is  another 
which  is  connected  with  the  success  that  you  hope  to  get 
out  of  the  treatment  you  impose  ? — Yes. 

18037.  That  decision  might  also,  might  it  not,  involve 
length  of  time,  so  that  although  the  word  "  detention  " 
would  be  hardly  applicable,  yet  when  he  was  ordered  into 
a  certain  institution  he  might  perfectly  well  be  ordered 
to  remain  there  for  some  definite  time  ? — Yes,  perfectly 
well 
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18038.  {Chairman.)  You  are  vice-chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Town  ? 
—Yes. 

18039.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian  ? — Over 
twenty  years. 

18040.  What  does  Mile  End  Old  Town  consist  of  ;  does 
if  take  in  part  of  Stepney  ? — Yes,  it  takes  in  part  of  the 
borough  of  Stepney. 

18041.  You  have  prepared  for  us  a  written  statement 
which  I  think  affords  a  good  deal  of  interesting  informa- 
tion ? — Yes.  The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  state- 
ment. 

1.  The  area  of  the  Hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Town  which 
is  administered  by  the  board  of  guardians  is  681  acres. 

2.  The  population  of  the  district  is  112,000. 

3.  The  rateable  value  of  the  district  is  £442,655. 


4.  The  pauperism  of  the  district  is  3,268,  viz. 
Workhouse  Inmates  .  -  -  . 
Infirmary         ,,  .       .       .  . 

School  ,,  .       .       .  - 

Imbeciles  and  others  .  -  .  . 
Outdoor  -       -       -       -  - 


713 
481 
329 
366 
1,379 

5.  The  inmates  of  the  workhouse  are  aged  and  infirm, 
partly  disabled,  and  able-bodied. 

'"Numbers  6.  The  inmates  of  the  infirmary  are  chronic  cases  of 

'dealt  with  in  sickness,  and  cases  of  temporary  sickness.    Many  of  these 
.Infirmary.      are  transfers  from  the  workhouse,  and  admissions  from 
outside  ;   and  in  this  way  a  number  approaching  2,000 
pass  through  its  doors  in  a  year. 

7.  The  deaths  in  the  infirmary  average  about  400  per 
annum,  but  the  expense  of  burial  of  at  least  75  per  cent, 
of  these  is  borne  by  relatives  and  friends,  from  benefits 
received  under  insurance  policies,  kept  up  by  weekly 
premiums  of  a  few  pence. 
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by  Guardians.  8-  The  aged  and  infirm  in  the  workhouse  are  chiefly 
Bistinction  those  who,  having  no  home,  and  no  friends  able  to  keep 
between  aged  them,  are  obliged  to  accept  this  form  of  relief,  and  so  the 
poor  in  Work-  entire  cost  of  their  maintenance  has  to  be  borne  by  the 
ixonse  and  rates.  It  is  true  the  sons  of  some  of  these,  legally  liable, 
and  able  to  do  so,  contribute  to  the  cost ;  but  the  amount 
received  in  this  way  is  relatively  small. 

9.  The  recipients  of  outdoor  relief  of  the  aged  class  are 
numerous,  and  the  assistance  afforded  them  is  supple- 
mented by  the  help  rendered  by  their  children,  and  in 
some  cases  non-liable  relatives  and  friends. 

"  .  ,10.  Where  such  help  is  forthcoming,  and  is  regular 
and  certain,  the  guardians  help  to  the  extent  of  about 
3s.  per  week  per  case,  so  that  in  cash,  or  its  equivalent, 
a  total  of  at  least  6s.  per  week  is  available  for  each  person's 
maintenance. 

11.  The  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  this  distinction 
in  the  manner  of  relieving  the  actually  destitute  and  the 
3)artially  destitute,  ig  sound  in  policy — sound  financially, 
and  humane.  It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  policy  tends 
to  encourage  people  to  rely  on  the  rates  for  their  support 
in  old  age,  and  so  to  popularise  relief  and  discourage 
thrift.  If  so,  the  whole  system  of  Poor  Lav,-  relief  is  at 
fault,  as  the  responsibility  of  relieving  destitution  is  cast 
upon  the  guardians,  with  discretionary  power  under 
certain  limitations  as  to  how  it  shall  be  administered, 
and  the  administration  on  the  lines  above  referred  to  is 
-certainly  more  economical,  and  less  burdensome  to  the 
ratepayers,  than  the  form  of  relief  given  entirely  as  in- 
"door  relief.  A  forcible  illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  capital  or  loan  account  of  the  guardians 
of  Mile  End  stands  at  the  present  moment  at  considerably 
less  than  £40,000. 
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12.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  widows  with  children, 
the  guardians  find  that  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  in 
sucli  cases  is  not  wise,  and  they  therefore  discriminate, 
and  when  they  find  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  to  receive  them  into  their  school  (Scattered 
Homes),  they  afford  this  form  of  relief,  and  expensive 
though  it  undoubtedly  is,  there  are  times  when  the 
■guardians  seem  to  have  no  choice  or  alternative.  In  other 
instances  it  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  policy  to  assist  the 
widowed  mother  by  granting  outdoor  relief  to  her.  I  mean 
the  kind  of  woman  who  it  can  be  seen  is  the  proper  as  well 
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as  the  natural  custodian  of  the  children,  and  who  it  can  be 
seen  will  do  for  them  that  which  only  a  mother  can  do. 
There  are  many  such,  and  to  these  should  be  given  sub- 
stantial outdoor  relief,  presumably  not  less  than  2s.  per 
child  per  week,  which  would  be  very  much  less^than  the 
cost  per  week  for  maintenance  in  the  school.  I  speak 
thus  strongly  in  favour  of  discrimination,  because  I  have 
a  personal  knowledge  of  its  value,  and  of  the  cases  of 
widows  in  which  outdoor  relief  has  been  given  and  which 
has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  whole  family  together 
and  saving  them  from  the  after-effects  of  institutional 
pauperism  which  is  inseparable  from  a  substituted  home 
by  whatever  name  it  may  have  been  called. 

13.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  able-bodied  or 
unemployed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  here  one  has  to 
deal  with  the  most  important  question  affecting  our  social 
fabric,  as  it  is  not  only  for  present  necessities  that  pro- 
vision has  to  be  made,  but  the  future  of  the  man  has  also 
to  be  considered,  and  the  regular  and  normal  condition  of 
things  with  regard  to  lack  of  employment  which  was  the 
experience  of  the  times  before  the  advent  of  machinerj% 
steam  power,  and  such-like  commercial  undertakings. 
Before  this  era,  London,,  for  instance,  was  a  collection  of 
trade  centres,  each  doing  its  particular  work  in  its  par- 
ticular line  of  business.  The  work,  from  the  nature  of  its 
conditions,  was  steady,  regular,  and  not  liable  to  gi'eat 
fluctuations.  There  was  no  glut  in  the  market,  and 
consequently  no  times  of  pressure  and  corresponding 
times  of  slackness.  The  advent  of  machinery  has  changed 
all  this,  and  now  work  is  done  in  rushes  with  the  natural 
result  of  out  of  work  times.  As  the  industrial  machinery 
has  undergone  such  changes,  so  should  the  social  arrange- 
ments of  life  be  made  to  meet  it.  This  should  be  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  that  man  under  present  conditions 
becomes  not  only  unemployed  but  unemployable,  and 
the  stress  and  strain  under  which  factory  and  such-like 
work  is  performed  will  increase  their  number  every  year, 
and  the  only  hope  for  the  future  in  such  cases  is  employ- 
ment on  the  land,  and  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  either  through 
the  medium  of  local  colonisation  or  the  larger  provision  of 
district  or  county  control  and  supervision. 

14.  The  perpetual  yearning  after  work  and  not  getting 
it,  creates  in  the  breasts  of  theseekersa  "  don't-care-what- 
becomes-of-me  "  kind  of  feehrg  ;  heart  all  gone,  no  care 
for  anything,  restless  and  ready  for  any  mischief  !  I  speak 
from  experience  of  nearly  forty  years'  work  among  them. 

15.  In  the  case  of  farm  colonies  I  think  you  should  group 
unions  into  districts,  and  have  a  colony  for  such  districts 
aided  by  grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  There 
should  be  a  division  of  the  classes  separating  the  honest 
working  man  from  the  habitual  casual.  Power  must  be 
given  to  deal  with  all  who  refuse  to  work.  We  should 
then  have  a  test  that  no  working  man  could  object  to, 
Other  work  could  be  found  by  the  Government  of  a  useful 
character.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Wash  between 
Lincoln  and  Norfolk  be  reclaimed.  If  done  it  would  add 
another  county  to  England. 

16.  We  want  a  system  of  registration  for  the  worthless 
casuals,  so  as  to  prevent  them  migrating  from  one  district 
to  another.  The  law  should  be  strengthened  so  that  those 
who  will  not  work  should  have  the  alternative  of  Ihe 
prison.  It  is  the  habitual  sponger  on  the  Poor  Law  and 
charities  who  make  it  bad  for  the  honest  working  man.  A 
system  must  be  established  that  wiU  sift  out  those  who 
have  no  genuine  desire  for  permanent  employment,  and 
this  class  will  be  found  to  be  much  larger  than  is  generally 
anticipated. 

17.  Experience  goes  to  prove  that  men,  under  proper 
conditions,  even  the  "  ins  "  and  "  outs  "  of  our  work-  ! 
houses,  can  be  taught  habits  of  industry,  and  the  whole  [ 
tone  of  their  lives  changed.  | 

18.  A  great  deal  of  the  evil  of  the  over-crowded  state  of  Xced  for  | 
our  cities  is  largely  owing  to  the  depletion  of  the  villages,  bringing  tlj 
and  the  unhealthy  congested  condition  of  the  towns,  people  bac ; 
This  emptying  of  the  villages  and  overflowing  of  the  towns  ^'^"^^ 
has  been  going  on  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and  is  now 
becoming  a  dangerous  and  an  unmanageable  current ; 
consequently  we  must  devise  means  of  getting  the  people 
back  to  the  land,  and  to  bring  into  useful  cultivation 
the  millions  of  acres  of  unproductive  land  now  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Isles. 
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cheme  for        19.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?    First  schedule  all  land  out 
ringing  into  of  cultivation  in  each  village,  parish  or  hamlet.  Get 
jitivation     owners'  names,  the  purchase  value  and  rental  value.  Power 
ncultivated  should  be  given  to  purchase  land  at  a  fair  price  or  lease 
at  a  fair  annual  value  for  a  period  of,  say,  not  less  than 
twenty-five  years.    This  would  re-establish  village  life 
and  neglected  homes,  and  houses  in  ruin  would  be  restored. 
Government  alone  could  deal  with  this,  and  as  the  primary 
function  of  a  Government  is  to  govern  so  that  the  people 
shall  be  contented  and  happy,  this  is  clearly  a  case  for 
them. 

(20.)  Tiie  cost  would  be  considerable,  but  so  is  the 
cost  at  the  present  time  in  keeping  many  who  would 
work  if  they  could  get  it.  Any  loss  would  have  to  be 
a  charge  on  the  National  Exchequer,  which  would  be  a 
substantial  and  much-needed  relief  of  local  taxation, 
thus  employing  the  poor  would  be  a  national  benefit. 

dvantagos       (21.)  Until  something  is  done  to  find  our  unemployed 
Einigra-     -work  in  England,  I  advocate  judicious  emigration.  I 
know  in  some  quarters  there  is  a  marked  prejudice  against 
it,  but  I  can  only  speak  from  experience  of  the  boon  it  has 
been  to  thousands. 

migration  (■^^•^  ^'^^  views  on  the  question  of  the  emigration  of 
•  orphan  oiphan  and  neglected  children  are  expressed  in  the  follow- 
id  neglected  ing  resolution  that  I  moved  and  got  passed  at  a  committee 
xildren.  consisting  of  delegates  from  Metropolitan  boards  of 
guardians  held  in  1903  at  the  board  room  of  the  Lam- 
beth Guardians  : — 

etropolitan  ('^J  "  That    this    conference    of    delegates  from 

anference  at  Metropolitan  boards  of  guardians  is  of  opinion 
ambeth  that  a  united  scheme  of  training  is  desirable  to  fit 

)03.  Poor  Law  children  for  agricultural  life  in  Canada, 

and  desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  in 
Canada  of  homes  or  certified  schools  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  which 
Poor  Law  children  may  be  sent,  and  for  whose  main- 
tenance therein  guardians  shall  be  empo\^ered  to 
pay. 

(6)  7hat  with  the  object  of  giving  effect  to  the 
circular  of  the  Local  Government  Board  dated  3rd 
March,  1903,  calling  the  attention  of  boards  of 
guardians  to  the  desirability  of  the  emigration  of  such 
children  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law  as  are  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  the  central  authority  be  respectfully 
request3d  to  communicate  with  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment with  a  view  to  giving  effect  to  the  foregoing 
resolution." 

Since  then,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  resolution. 
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18042.  (Chairman.)  In  paragraph  7  you  allude  to  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  infirmary;  have  they  increased 
much  of  recent  years  ? — That  I  cannot  sa}'. 

18043.  It  seems  a  large  number,  and  that  would 
suggest,  would  it  not,  one  of  two  things — either  that  a 
class  which  did  not  before  come  into  the  infirmary  now 
come  in  when  they  are  seriously  ill,  or  that  there  is  a 
feeling  that  when  a  person  is  almost  in  extremis  it  is  better 
that  he  should  die  in  the  infirmary  ? — There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  about  that ;  they  come  in  there  to  die. 

18044.  Is  that  a  great  deal  due  to  the  fact  thit  a  one 
or  t'W'o-roomed  tenement  is  a  very  unfit  place  for  a  corpse 
to  lie  in  ? — Just  so. 

■ale  of  out-  18045.  In  paragraph  10  you  state  that  you  give  outdoor 
•lief  at  Mile  relief  to  the  extent  of  3s.  per  week,  so  tliat  a  total  of  at 
least  6s.  per  week  is  available.  That  assumes  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  3s.  is  given  has  got  another  3s.  ; 
what  would  you  do  if,  say,  it  was  only  Is.  or  2s.  ;  would 
you  increase  the  amount  of  relief,  or  would  you  offer  the 
house  ? — I  think  our  board  is  sympathetic  enough  to 
give  way  in  particular  cases  at  all  events.  Generally 
these  cases  are  supplemented  by  perhaps  religious  bodies 
giving  them  so  much. 

mall  income  18046.  Assuming  the  person  had  nothing,  I  suppose 
condition    you  would  offer  the  house  ? — Yes. 

out  relief.  18047.  Though  your  board  of  guardians  are  in  favour 
of  a  moderate  outdoor  policy,  I  observe  that  the  number 
receiving  indoor  relief  is  larger  than  the  number  receiving 
outdoor  relief , being  1.815  indoor  asagainst  1,508  outdcor  ; 
but  you  have  not  those  figures  before  you,  perhap'  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  those  figures  before  mc. 


1S048.  So  that  the  outdoor  policy  of  the   guaidiaas    .I/r.  ^T.  IF 
has  not  attained  very  large  dimensions  ? — No.  Kcrwm. 

18049.  One  of  the  reasons  which  influences  the  loord  ioj^„,eiQQg 

of  guardians  to  have  recourse  to  outdoor  relief  in  ce^ti  in  —  

cases  is  that  it  avoids  in  their  judgment  the  extension  Out-relicf  a-^ 
a.nd  the  building  of  institutions  ? — Just  that.    \\'e  have  an  alteina- 
had  to  extend  our  institution  recently',  as  you  may  be  tive  to 
aware.    The  old  school  buildings  have  been  fitted  up  e.^teiisive 
for  the  workhouse.    We  used  to  board  out  many  of  our  Buildings, 
inmates,  but  now  we  have  tliem  all  on  the  same  ground. 

180.50.  I  see  that  by  paragraph  11  your  loan  recount  Siudl  in- 
stands  at  less  than  £40,000  ;  I  as?ume  that  that  sum  con-  clebtei-lneHs  oft 
trasts  favourably  with  the  loan  accounts  of  other  boards  - 
of  guardians  ;    does  it  ? — It  contrasts  very  favourably 
indeed.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  give  me — I  have 
tried  to  get  it — the  debt  of  surrounding  boards,  for 
instance,  of  Bethnal  Green  or  St.  George's,  or  even  White- 
ch^pel.    If  you  wcr  ^  to  compare  those,  and  bear  in  mind 
that  St.  Geor.ge's  has  about  a  third  of  our  po])ulatioar 
and  that  Wiiitechapel  has  about  tw  o-thirds  of  our  popula- 
tion, I  think  you  would  s.^e  that  our  loan  account  is  really 
the  lowest  in  London. 

18051.  You  have  lived  a  great  part  of  your  fife  in  the- 
East  End,  have  you  not  ? — Thirty-seven  years. 

18052.  In  paragraph  13  you  make  a  very  interesting  Disappear- 
statement,  and  one  which,  if  j'oij  could,  I  should  like  you  ance  of 

to  enlarge  upon.    You  state  that  London  has  greatly  g^f^  jg^g^,|gg 
changed,  that  in  the  old  days  it  was  more  or  less  "  *  f joni^Lo^-'doE. - 
collection  of  trade  centres  each  doing  its  particular  work  ^^^t^  conse- 
in  its  particular  line  of  busin'^s?,"  and  tViat  that  work  was  que;;it 
much  more  steady  and  regular,  but  that  now  there  are  decrease  of 
great  fluctuations.    Could  you  illustrate  this  as  regards  regular  eiu-> 
the  particular  locality  which  you  represent  ? — Take,  for  pi  .yment, 
instance,Bethnal  Green  and  Spitalfields  and  those  silk 
industries  there  in  the  daj's  gone  by  which  have  corji- 
pletely  disappeared  now. 

18053.  Can  you  recollect  them  ? — Some  of  them  I  can  in 
the  early  days,  and  some  of  the  houses  still  exist  in 
Bethnal  Green  where  silk  weaving  was  carried  on.  If 
you  go  to  Clerkerwell  there  is  the  watchmaking,  and  if  you 
go  to  Bermondsey  there  is  the  bootmaking.    Then  if  we 
come  to  Wiiitechapel  poud  St.  George's  there  were  th& 
sugar  industries  that  we  us?d  to  have  there,  but  they 
haove  all  gone.    In  Mile  End  we  had  some  very  large- 
sugar  factories.    Then  take   the  shipping ;    the  ship-  . 
chandler  has  suffered  very  much  from  the  sbip]?ing  going  Dii?i''i-P'oy- 
away  from  that  part  of  the  Thames  near  to  us.     Then  '"^'^^  . 
the  effect  of  machinery  in  most  of  the  mdustriAl  centres  provemente 
has  been  to  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  h^  ionr.  machmerv- 

18054.  Do  you  think  that  emiDloymeut  was  more 
regular  and  permanent  in  the  o'd  days  ? — Undoubtedly 
it  was. 

18055.  But  still  if  you  go  back,  the  poor  rate  was  higher 
forty  years  ago  in  proportion  to  population  than  it  is  now,, 
and  the  number  of  paupers  was  greater,  was  it  not  ? — Yes.. 

18056.  Are  your  remarks  about  this  change  the  result 
of  your  own  observation,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  common 
opinion  amongst  those  with  whom  you  act  and  move  ? — I 
think  it  is  the  common  opinion. 

18057.  Have  you  any  ship-building  yards  in  Mile  End  t- 
— No. 

18058.  Then  your  union  does  not  come  down  to  the- 
Thames  ?— No. 

18059.  You  have  a  considerable  influx  of  people  from  th  i- 
country,  I  think  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  so  much  as  we- 
used  to  have. 

18060.  Mile  End  has  a  large  number  of  Jews,  has  it  ?—  J®'^^ 

Yeg  large  amoun-ft 

,  '  ,      ,      .  .      „    T       ,  1  ,       ,  niedicaJ 

18061.  Are  they  increasmg  ? — I  could  not  say  that  they  relief  to  Jews 
are  increasing,  but  there  is  a  very  large  number  indeed  ef  iu  Jlile  EitfL. 
them. 

18062.  They  do  not  come  to  you  much  for  relief,  do  they-,, 
except  for  medical  relief  ? — Mostl  •  for  medical  relief.  We- 
have  had  more  lately  of  those.  I  should  say  that  within . 
the  last  six  or  nine  months  we  have  had  a  great  many  imr> 
Jews  apply  to  the  board  for  relief  than  we  have  ever  hadl 
before. 

18063.  Out-door  or  in-door  relief  ? — Out-door  relief 

18064.  Have  the  number  of  ca-s^i  of    outdoor  reheF 
amongst  Jews  increased  ? — No. 
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Mr.  E.  H.       18065.  As  a  rule  you  refuse  it,  I  suppose  ? — We  refuse  it. 
Kerwin.      I  may  say  that  most  of  the  medical  cases  are  Jews. 

12  June  1906      18066.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  You  mean  the  out-door  cases  ? — 
 '  Yes. 

Jews  seeking  18067.  [Chairman.)  There  is  a  rumour,  is  there  not, 
that  on  receiving  your  order  for  medical  relief  they  go  to 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  and  get  material  relief  from 
them  on  that  order  ? — Yes.  I  maintain  that  the  majority 
only  come  to  our  board  for  that.  We  on  our  board  have 
a  kind  of  rota  for  the  medical  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee that  I  am  on  almost  invariably  refuses  medical 
relief  to  these  Jews,  because  I  believe  from  the  statements 
that  they  make,  and  the  information  we  receive  from  the 
relieving  officer  when  investigating  their  cases,  that  they 
come  there  for  nothing  else  but  to  get  an  order,  so  that 
they  can  go  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  and  receive 
other  relief  from  them. 

18068.  How  comes  it  that  there  are  so  many  Jews 
receiving  medical  relief  ;  is  it  that  the  other  committees 
do  not  take  such  stringent  action  as  you  do  on  your 
committee  ? — That  may  be  so. 

18069.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  these  cases, 
are  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

18070.  The  Jewish  Foard  of  Guardians  have  a  dispensary, 
have  they  not  ? — They  have  recently  established  a 
dispensary  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  borders  of  the 
district  in  the  Commercial  Road,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  these  Jews  to  go  there.  I  always  refer  them  to  that 
dispensary.  It  is  a  free  dispensary.  Hitherto  they  have 
not  had  a  free  dispensary  ;  they  always  had  to  pay,  and 
that  was  their  objection  to  going. 

18071.  Is  the  reason  for  getting  the  medical  order  from 
your  board  of  guardians  that  when  they  go  before  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  that  board  assumes  that  the 
case  has  been  investigated  ? — I  believe  so. 

18072.  And  does  not  make  any  investigation  of  its 
own  ? — I  believe  so.  That  board  will  not  give  relief  until 
they  present  a  medical  order  from  boards  of  guardians. 

Paucity  of         18073,  Have  you  any  chip  factories  in  Mile  End  ? — No. 

'  tradestn  Mile  18074.  Are  there  any  businesses  which  only  give 
■gjj^  seasonal  occupation  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  are. 

18075.  As  regards  casuals,  you  would  like  to  strengthen 
the  law  dealing  with  them  ? — Yes. 

Vagrants  :  18076.  Have  you  had  time  to  look  at  or  read  the  report 

and  Report  of  recently  issued  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Departmental  question  of  dealing  with  vagrants  ? — No,  I  have  not. 
Committee. 

18077.  The  proposal  was  that  there  should  be  one  uni- 
form system  for  the  whole  of  London,  and  that  they  should 
be  put  under  the  police  ;  that  is  rather  in  accord  with  your 
ideas,  is  it  not  ? — Not  exactly.    I  would  make  them  work. 

18078.  I  think  their  idea  was  to  make  them  work  ? — 
If  they  did  not  work,  then  they  should  come  under  the 
law  and  be  punished.  You  might  just  as  well  keep  them 
in  prison  as  keep  them  under  the  Poor  Law. 

1S079.  Would  your  remedy  be  not  to  send  them  to 
prison  but  to  force  them  to  work  ? — Yes,  give  tlaem  a 
chance. 
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18080.  You  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  a  good 
many  of  the  ins-and-outs  ;  what  distinction  do  you  draw 
between  them  and  the  casuals  ? — A  casual  is  a  man  who 
simply  goes  about  from  one  station  to  another.  He 
comes  to  Mile  End,  and  he  knows  very  well  that  he  cannot 
return  to  Mile  End  under  a  certain  period,  so  from  there 
he  goes  to  Romford,  and  from  Romford  he  goes  to  Cbelms- 
ford,  and  from  Chelmsford  to  Colchester,  and  so  round 
till  the  time  comes  when  he  can  get  back  again.  That  is 
his  method  of  living.  The  other  man  perhaps  has  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  through  unforeseen  circum- 
stances has  come  down,  and  he  has  got  used  to  the  work- 
house, and  he  is  a  perfect  nuisance  to  the  guardians  ;  but 
stiU  I  would  give  that  man  a  chance.  Some  years  ago  the 
Local  Government  Board  gave  us  permission  to  visit  a 
colony  at  Starnthwaite  in  Westmorland,  and  some  of  the 
guardians  went  down  there.  From  what  we  saw  we  felt 
that  it  was  a  splendid  opportunity  to  try  some  of  the 
ins-and-outs  of  our  workhouse,  and  we  asked  the  principal 
whether  he  would  take  them.  We  got  permission  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  try  it  on  some  of  our 
ins-and-outs.  We  sent  down  there  some  of  the  men  who 
had  been  in  and  out  of  our  workhouse  for  very  many  years, 


and  who  we  thought  never  would  be  of  use  in  any  shape 
or  form.  Those  men  turned  out  splendidly.  It  was  only 
when  the  colony  failed  for  want  of  financial  support  from 
the  public  that  these  men  returned  to  us. 

18081.  Can  you  recollect  at  all  what  sort  of  proportion 
of  those  you  sent  turned  out  v/ell  ?  Was  it  a  considerable 
proportion  or  only  a  few  isolated  cases  ? — We  did  not 
send  many.  I  do  not  think  we  sent  more  than  about  a 
dozen,  and  I  think  about  nine  of  them  stayed,  that  is 
75  per  cent,  of  them  stayed  there  and  did  well. 

18082.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  them  after- 
wards ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that.  They  came  back  to  the 
workhouse,  but  they  are  not  in  our  workhouse  now. 
I  think  that  is  something  like  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
ago. 

18083.  I  think  from  this  experience  and  other  reasons 
you  are  disposed  to  advocate  a  scheme  of  farm  colonies  or 
of  land  cultivation  for  the  extra  or  the  surplus  population 
of  London  ? — Yes. 

18084.  I  do  not  want  to  go  at  length  into  it,  but  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  if  you  put  any  considerable  number  of 
your  able-bodied  paupers  to  work  which  competes  with 
outside  production,  there  is  an  objection  to  the  sale  of  that 
work  ? — Yes,  and  there  always  has  been. 

18085.  Would  not  the  same  objection  rather  apply  to 
your  land  scheme  ? — It  might. 

18086.  If  it  was  on  a  large  scale  ? — It  might,  but  I 
propose  it  until  you  can  propose  something  better. 

18087.  I  assume  you  would  be  content  to  try  it  first  on  a 
small  scale  ? — Exactly. 

18088.  The  contention  of  some  is  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  lack  of  employment  in  London  is  that  the  stronger 
people  come  up  from  the  country  and  push  out  the  weaker 
townsmen  from  the  employment  they  have  previously 
had  ? — I  think  the  proportion  is  very  small. 

18089.  At  the  East  End  as  far  as  you  know  it  is  small  ? — 
Yes. 

1S090.  You  are  in  favour  of  promoting  emigration 
within  limits  ? — -Yes,  judicious  emigration. 

18091.  You  got  a  committee  to  pass  a  resolution 
advocating  the  emigration  of  children  under  certain 
conditions  to  Canada  ? — Yes.  My  idea  was  to  get  a 
receiving  home.  I  may  say  that  my  board  of  guardians 
are  not  in  favour  of  child  eznigration.  I  tried  to  get  a 
resolution  passed  in  favour  of  it  only  last  year  and  failed. 
We  have  no  place  in  the  Dominion  at  which  they  can  be 
received.  The  present  agencies  in  Canada  to  my  mind 
are  not  satisfactory  m  that  we  cannot  get  the  reports  that 
we  want  of  the  children  when  they  are  sent  to  them.  That 
is  the  difficulty.  If  we  could  get  a  receiving  home 
there  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  would  be  far 
better  for  children  to  go  to  Canada  than  to  stop  here. 
I  am  very  strong  on  the  question  of  the  deserted,  the 
neglected,  and  orphan  children  being  sent  there.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  been  to  Canada  twice,  and  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  emigration.  Therefore,  I  have 
seen  the  beneficial  result  of  people  going  to  Canada. 

18092.  Other  witnesses  have  expressed  much  the  same 
view  as  you  have  as  regards  the  receiving  house  and  the 
lack  of  proper  supervision.  You  would  like  the  receiving 
house  and  the  official  at  the  head  of  it  to  be  under  an 
English  authority  ? — Yes. 

18093.  Have  you  emigrated  any  children  to  Canada  ? — 
Only  with  families. 

18094.  Do  you  know  how  the  families  have  got  on  ? — 
Well. 

18095.  Had  you  a  distress  committee  last  year  for  the 
unemployed  ? — There  was  a  distress  committee  for 
Stepney. 

18096.  Which  included  Mile  End  ?— Yes.  We  sent 
two  representatives,  the  chairman  and  another  of  our 
members.    The  mayor  I  think  represented  us  on  that. 

18097.  In  your  judgment  had  the  unemployed  got 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  I  should 
say  so. 

18098.  Then  you  think  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  ? 
— Yes,  I  do. 

18099.  Assuming  that  in  your  judgment  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  powers  in  addition  to  what  the  guardians 
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now  have,  would  you  prefer  that  those  powers  should  be 
exercised  by  another  body  ? — No. 

18100.  You  would  rathar  the  guardians  did  the  whole 
of  the  work  ? — Yes.  I  think  they  can  do  it  better  than 
another  body. 

18101.  Do  you  think  that  they  can  discriminate  better  7 
—Yes. 

Difficulties  as  18102.  It  has  been  suggssted  to  us  that  there  should  be 
X)  one  Poor  one  central  body  for  London  to  administer  the  Poor  Law 
on  more  definite  and  fixed  principles  of  administration 
than  now  prevail  in  the  different  unions.  Have  you  ever 
thought  at  all  upon  that  subject  ? — I  have  thought  about 
it,  but  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  on  the  question.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

18103.  Assuming  that  there  was  some  central  authority 
which  had  powers — I  will  not  attempt  to  define  them,  but 
anyhow  they  would  be  powers  which  to  a  certain  extent 
would  curtail  the  present  authority  and  powers  of  boards 
of  guardians — do  you  think  that  you  would  be  able, 
assuming  certain  allotted  duties  were  given  to  localities,  to 
get  men  of  status,  of  integrity,  and  of  intelligence  to 
undertake  that  work  in  the  locality  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

18104-9.  You  think  you  would  not  ? — Not  in  the  poorer 
districts. 
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I'SllO.  '{Chairman.)  You  are  afraid  that  if  the  status 
«,nd  authority  of  guardians  were  diminished,  there  would 
fee  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  the  class  of  persons 
that  would  be  required  to  carry  on  the  local  duties  I  have 
suggested  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  think  we  have  a  great  deal 
'O'f  <S;ffictilty  now  with  our  boards  of  guardians  to  get  the 
class  we  want. 

18111.  Would  it  help  you  if  the  qualification  was  not 
local,  and  outsiders  might  be  brought  in  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  matters,  because  I  do  not  think  outsiders  in  poor 
districts  would  get  a  chance  of  being  elected. 

18112-4.  The  local  man  would  always  win  ? — The  local 
man  would  always  win  by  his  influence. 

18113.  Assuming  that  the  present  system  was  to  go 
on,  do  you  make  any  suggestions  for  its  improvement, 
particularly  in  fcliose  districts  in  which  you  think  the 
■guardians  are  n©t  up  to  the  necessary  standard  ? — The 
whole  thing  resfe  with  the  ratepayers.  If  they  like  to 
send  such  people  to  administer  the.  Poor  Law,  it  is  their 
look  out.  They  grumble  about  the  rates,  but  they  never 
take  into  consideration  the  people  tkey  are  sending  there 
<to  administer  tlie  Poor  Law  and  spend  their  money. 

1811-6.  Who  are  .tlie  class  of  ratepayers  who  show  the 
most  apathy — those  who  are  fairly  well-to-do  ? — No, 
I  ^^hould  not  say  so    the  poorer  class  I  should  say. 

18117.  Have  elap-trap  appeals  more  influence  with 
the  'voters  than  experience  ■? — Yes. 

18118.  Is  that  influence,  should  you  say,  strong  through- 
out the  East  End  as  regards  boards  of  guardians  ? — It 
kas  heen  very  strong,  I  should  say. 

18119-  What  does  trade  interest  get  out  of  returning 
board  of  guardians  ?— That  I  am  unable  to  say. 

18120.  Apparently  they  would  derive  no  du-ect  benefit 
from  supporting  particular  guardians  ?— That  is  so,  but 
you  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
societies,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  in  various  districts  that  come 
together,  and  then  all  these  arrangements  are  made  and 
all  these  things  are  done. 

18121.  Are  these  organisations  able  to  influence  a 
sufficient  number  of  votes  to  carry  the  election,  con- 
sidering how  small  an  interest  is  shown  outside  ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

18122.  Then  you  would  say  it  is  a  kind  of  cHque  interest 
that  carries  it  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

18123.  As  regards  contracts,  have  you  a  satisfactory 
system,  do  you  think,  now  of  putting  out  contracts  ?— 
I  think  our  contract  system  has  always  been  satisfactory. 

18124.  Just  describe  the  system.    Are  the  tenders 
opened  in  open  board  ? — Yes. 

18125.  If  I  recollect  aright  your  board  consists  of  a 
comparatively  small  number— about  twenty-four  ?  Yes. 

18126.  Is  the  lowest  tender  taken  ?— Not  always. 

18127.  It  would  be  taken  assuming  I  suppose  the  quahty 
was  as  good  and  the  tenderer  was  a  man  of  good  repute  ' 
— I  should  not  like  to  say  that. 
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18128.  Local  considerations  I  suppose  would  weigh  ? —    3Ir.  E.  11. 
A  great  deal — and  other  things  besides.  Kcrwin. 

18129.  Can  you  suggest  any  better  method  of  dealing  lo  June  1900. 
with  contracts  ? — I  do  not  see  what  else  we  can  do.   

18130.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  Might  I  ask  about  Baxter's  case  ?  Case  of 
Was  there  not  a  libel  case  in  which  collusion  was  proved  alleged 
between  a  member  of  the  Mile  End  Board  and  the  con-  collusion 

tractors  ?— I  do  not  think  it  was  proved.    There  was  a  between 
,.,  ,  contractor 
I'bel  case.  Guardian 

18131.  The  jury  refused  to  give  damages,  and  they  held  at  Mile  End. 
that  it  was  proved  ? — I  forget  now  ;  it  was  such  a  long 

time  ago. 

18132.  About  1896,  was  it  not  ? — I  know  there  was  a 
libel  case. 

18133.  And  the  jury  refused  to  say  that  it  was  a  libel  ? 
— That  I  cannot  say.  My  memory  will  not  serve  me 
back  to  that  time. 

18134.  (CfiMirman.)  You  have  suggested  certain  doubts  Apathy  of 
as  to  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  system  of  Poor  Law  ratepayers 
guardians  in  the  East  End  of  London,  but  you  cannot  ^.s  to  Poor 
suggest  any  remedy,  as  you  think  it  is  in  the  hands  of  J^^^;,^"^'^' ' 
the  electors  ? — I  do. 

18135.  And  that  as  long  as  they  choose  to  send  a  class 
of  persons  to  whom  you  may  take  exception,  you  think 
there  is  no  remedy  ? — That  is  so. 

18136.  The  rise  of  rates  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
excite  any  considerable  proportion  of  people  to  combine 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  change  ? — I  do  not  think  it, 
has.  You  cannot  get  the  East  End  people  up  to  the 
standard  that  you  would  like  to  have  them. 

18137.  It  is  a  consolidated  rate,  levied  with  the  other- 
rates,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  levied  with  the  other  rates. 

18138.  So  I  assume  it  does  not  come  home  to  the  actual 
ratepayer  ? — I  think  it  is  more  indifference.  You  cannot 
excite  the  sympathy  even  of  the  ratepayers.  Only  very 
recently  I  objected  to  money  being  spent  on  the  board, 
and  some  of  the  ratepayers  called  a  public  meeting.  It 
was  about  the  largest  public  meeting  that  I  can  ever 
remember  of  ratepayers  in  Mile  End  in  the  last  thirty-fiva 
years,  and  it  did  stop  the  spending  of  the  money, 

18139.  You  have  no  ratepayers'  organisation  in  Mile 
End,  have  you  ? — No. 

18140.  {3Ir.  Booth.)  Is  the  local  interest  in  the  elections  Political 

of  guardians  connected  with  the  ordinary  political  party  influence  in 
issues  ?— Yes.  Guardians' 

18141.  {Chairman.)  Are  the  elections  generally  fought  'flections, 
on  those  issues  ? — -Yes. 

18142.  There  is  a  ticket,  and  so  many  candidates  pro- 
fessing one  political  opinion  ?— Yes.  There  are  the 
moderates  and  the  progressives. 

18143.  I  suppose  the  moderates  and  the  progressives 
stand  practically  on  two  tickets,  do  they  ? — Yes,  on  two 
separate  tickets. 

18144.  How  is  Mile  End  Old  Town  divided  ?— It   is  Electoral 
divided  into  five  wards.  division  of 

18145.  And  each  M'ard  returns  so  many  members  ?  ''^^''^ 

Yes.    One  ward  returns  three,  another  four,  and  so  on, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ward. 

18146.  And  it  is  a  collective  return  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

18147.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Do  the  guardians  when  elected  Political 
carry  their  party  divisions  into  their  decisions  or  discus-  iniluence  in 
sions  on  the  board  ? — Yes,  in  a  sense  they  do.  decisions  of 

18148.  Tiiey  vote  together  according  to  party  ?-— Yes,  Guardians, 
sometimes. 

18149.  Is  theie  a  distinct  difference  in  policy  on  poor 
law  matters,  answering  to  the  difference  on  political 
matters  ? — No. 

18150.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  your  Jews  seeking 
statement  about  the  medical  relief  which  is  given  by  your  medical 
board,  and  the  further  relief  which  is  granted  by  the  relief  with  a 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians.    Is  that  actually  going  on,  '^''^^^  ^° 

did  I  understand  ?— Yes.  '  assistance 

from  Jewish 

18151.  Has  there  been  communication  between  your  Brard  of 
board  and  the  Jewish  board  on  the  subject  ? — No,  I  think  Guardians, 
not. 

18152.  Then  you  do  not  know  what  their  wishes  are  in 
that  respect  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  E.  H.       18153.  Do  you  think  they  would  approve  of  it  if  they 
Kerwin.      did  know  it — they  must  know  it  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

12  JuneTgoe      18154.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  people  got  relief  from 

 *  them  on  the  ground  that  their  application  for  medical 

relief  had  been  sifted  by  you ;  was  that  your  statement  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so. 

18155.  Then  they  must  know  that  these  people  who 
are  getting  out-relief  from  them  are  getting  medical  relief 
from  you  ? — I  have  never  inquired  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  myself  ;  I  only  know  what  the  reheving  officers 
have  told  me. 

18156.  There  is  no  comparison  of  lists  between  you,  is 
there  ? — No,  none  whatever.  They  simply  come  as  they 
would  come  this  afternoon,  and  if  they  get  their  order  that 
is  a  passport  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  for  further 
relief. 

18157.  That  you  understand  from  whom  ? — That  is 
what  I  understand  from  the  relieving  officers. 

Jewish  In-  18158.  Do  any  of  the  Jewish  community  enter  your 
door  Paupers,  workhouse  or  infirmary  ? — Yes,  a  very  small  proportion  do. 

Only  in  very  severe  cases  should  we  take  any  one  of  them 

into  the  infirmary. 

18159.  May  I  ask  what  your  relations  are  with  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  in  Mile  End  ? — If  you  mean 
with  regard  to  the  guardians  they  are  friendly,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society.  One  of  our  lady  guardians.  Miss  Lilley,  is 
one  of  their  very  earnest  workers. 

181C0.  I  was  only  wondering  whether  in  a  case  like 
t  hat,  where  there  might  be  a  possiblity  of  very  serious  over- 
lapping, the  Charity  Organisation  Society  would  not  be 
the  society  to  undertake  some  measure  of  registration  so 
as  to  prevent  it  ? — The  Charity  Organisation  Society  is 
not  very  well  thought  of  in  the  East  End  of  London. 

18161.  It  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  interference 
rather,  then  ? — Yes.  They  do  not  stand  very  favourably 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  of  the  East  End  of  London,  as  I 
dare  say  you  are  aware. 

18162.  As  I  understand,  you  had  a  certain  number  of 
men  who  were  ins-and-outs  at  your  workhouse,  and  when 
they  were  in  you  sent  them  to  a  farm  colony  ? — Yes. 

18163.  Which  farm  colony  was  that  ? — It  was  at  Starn- 
thwaite,  near  Kendal  in  Westmorland.  It  is  now  under 
Lingfield. 

18164.  How  long  were  the  men  there  on  an  average  ? — 
I  do  not  know  how  long  those  men  were  there,  but  it  was 
about  six  months  I  tliink. 

18165.  You  said  lihat  the  results  were  splendid  ? — I 
considered  so. 

18166.  Did  any  of  those  men  return  into  industrial 
life  and  earn  their  own  livelihood  ? — That  I  cannot  say, 
because  I  have  lost  sight  of  them.  It  is  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago  when  they  vrent  there.  They  had  to  be 
returned  to  the  workhouse,  because  the  colony  was  given 
up  on  account  of  financial  difficulties.  I  do  not  know 
what  became  of  them ;  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  men  did 
well  and  they  are  not  in  the  house  now.  I  can  say  that> 
because  I  knew  the  men  well  by  sight  and  by  their  con- 
tinually coming  before  us.  The  probability  is  that 
their  training  at  the  colony  gave  them  a  new  start  in  ^Hfe. 

18167.  I  OTly  wanted  to  know  what  you  meant  by  the 
results  being  splendid  ? — Do  you  not  think  if  you  can 
get  75  per  cent,  of  ins-and-outs  to  work  for  six  months 
that  that  is  very  splendid  ? 

18168.  I  was  thinking  of  the  result  it  had  upon  them  ? 
— It  must  have  had  some  effect  upon  them,  or  else  they 
would  not  have  kept  down  there  the  time  t\&y  did. 

J  8169.  They  have  apparently  not  applied  again  to  the 
poor  law  ?— That  is  so. 

18170.  [Mr.  Lansbury.)  Your  Board  gives  outdoor 
relief  ?— Yes. 

pauperism   "      18171.  I  do  not  kaow  whether  you  have  seen  the  table 
and  its  cost       figure's  that  we  V^Y©  for  the  whole  of  London.  Accord- 
■  in  Mile  End.   ■  that,  despite  the  fact  that  you  are  an  out-relief 

loard,  the  oij.vbperism  for  your  district  only  stands  at 
2-9  ;  did  ym  know  that  ?— No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

18171-  And  your  expenditure  per  head  of  the  population 
is  lis.  9d  ,  so  that  you  manaee  rather  economically  in. 
Mile  End  ?-=We  think  sq. 


18173.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  discriminating  Possibility  of 
between  the  cases  ? — No.  distinguish- 

18174.  On  the  whole  do  you  think  that  the  people  who  '^^n^g''^^ 
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have  got  relieved  outside  are  decent  deserving  people  ? 
—Yes. 

18175.  Do  you  find  that  your  infirmary  attracts  people 
to  it  ?— No. 

18176.  Do  you  find  any  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  take  advantage  of  it  ? — No,  it  is  the  reverse  ; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  come  in. 

18177.  Is  yours  a  fairly  comfortable  infirmary  ? — 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  nice  one.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Crowder  would  not  object  to  it  if  he  came  to  see  it. 

18178.  Yet  you  find  it  difficult  to  get  people  to  go  into 
it  ? — I  have  found  so  in  my  personal  work. 

18179.  Your  toard  administers  relief  sitting  all  together 
and  not  through  committees  ? — It  is  not  done  through 
committees  but  by  the  whole  I  oard. 

18180.  So  that  all  the  cases  come  before  you  ? — Yes. 

18181.  And  you  have  opportunities  yourself  personally 
of  judging  the  cases  1- — Yes,  and  if  I  doubt  a  case  I  go 
and  visit  it  myself. 

18182.  In  your  opinion  your  comfortable  infirmary 
has  not  proved  a  great  attraction  to  the  people  ? — No. 

18183.  Then  as  to  the  industries  in  Mile  End,  are  you 
-  not  rather  a  residential  district  ? — Now  we  are,  but  we 

were  not. 

18184.  The  factories  have  tended  to  get  away  from 
you  ? — Yes.    The  only  thing  we  have  now  is  breweries. 

18185.  I  was  going  to  ask  that ;  the  staple  industry 
of  Mile  End  is  the  brewery,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

18186.  That  is  rather  an  asset  to  the  district,  is  it  not  ? 
I  do  not  mean  from  the  point  of  view  of  distributing  its 
beer,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  giving  regular,  steady 
employment  to  a  certain  number  of  men  ? — Undoubtedly  ; 
but  then  the  proportion  employed  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  other  industries  that  might  occupy  the  same 
space,  and  emjDloy  a  great  many  more  men. 

18187.  The  casual  problem  does  not  come  in  in  con- 
nection with  the  brewery,  does  it  ? — No. 

18188.  Have  you  not  a  distillery  behind  that  ? — Yes. 

18189.  There,  too,  work  would  be  fairly  steady? — Yes. 

18190.  So  that  in  Mile  End  itself  the  problem  of  casual 
employment  would  not  operate  ? — No,  not  at  the  present 
time. 

18191.  When  you  talk  about  machinery  you  apply 
that  generally  to  all  industries,  do  you  not  ?— Yes. 

18192.  It  is  something  that  is  known  to  everybody  ? — 
Just  so,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  Fast  End  of  London. 
Those  remarks  of  mine  do  not  apply  in  that  way.  I 
speak  of  London  as  a  whole,  I  think,  in  my  statement  there. 

18193.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  your  contracts.  How 
are  your  contracts  dealt  with  ;  are  they  dealt  with  by 
the  loard  as  a  whole  ?— Yes. 

18194.  Are  the  tenders  opened  in  front  of  the  board  ? — 
They  are  opened  in  the  board-room  in  front  of  the  board. 

18195.  Are  the  names  o-f  those  tendering  read  out  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  items. 

18196.  Is  it  decided  then  who  shall  have  the  contract  ? 
—Yes. 

18197.  Does  the  contract  go  always  to  the  lowest 
tender  ? — No. 

18198.  Sometimes  it  goes  to  a  higher  tender  ? — Yes. 

18199.  Do  you  ever  divide  your  contracts,  that  is, 
where  you  have,,  say,,  a  drapery  contract  which  includes 
a  large  number  of  articles,  do  you  sometimes  divide  that 
contract  between  several  people  and  then  pick  out  the 
lowest  tenders  ism  regard  to  the  items  ? — I  know  what  you 
mean,  and  I  was  just  thinking  whether  we  had  recently 
done  one  or  two  in  that  way,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Frankly,,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  contract 
?.    Do  you  think  it  possible  to  prevent  contractors 
^^lifivihg  "  boards  when  they  are  tendering  ? — No,  I  do 

182QL.  It.  is  quite  impossible  to  prevent  that  ? — Quite.. 
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18202  I  do  not  mean  collusion— but  so  constructing 
the  contract  that  apparently  you  are  getting  your  articles 
cheap  and  all  the  time  you  are  not,  because  they  find  out 
what  you  use  a  little  of  and  put  that  in  at  a  very  low  price 
indeed,  and  then  the  things  that  you  use  a  lot  of  get  put  in 
at  a  big  price.  That  they  do  with  all  contracts,  do  they 
not  ?— I  am  sure  of  it.  Then  they  get  to  know  also  what 
the  late  contractors  have  tendered  for  and  the  prices  and 
other  things. 

18203.  To  get  over  that,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  the 
Ix)cal  Government  Board  itself  having  a  central  stores  in 
London  from  which  boards  of  guardians  could  draw  their 
supplies  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea. 

18204.  The  whole  of  this  business  of  contracting  would 
then  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  guardians  ?— Yes. 

18205.  Do  you  think  that  would  lead  to  purity  of 
administration  ?— I  think  it  would  be  better  than  the 
present  system. 

18206.  On  your  board  the  Labour  and  Sociahst  move- 
ment is  not  represented  except  by  one  man,  I  behove  ? — 
That  is  so. 

18207-8.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Are  there  no  women  on  the 
board  who  are  SociaUsts  ? — I  should  say  not.  We  have 
only  two  ladies  on  the  board — Mrs.  Steadman  and  Miss 
LiUey. 

18209.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  You  were  on  the  Mansion 
House  Committee  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed,  were 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

18210.  What  is  your  experience  of  sending  men  away 
to  labour  colonies  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  excellent  thing. 

18211.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  who  have  been  dealt 
with  at  Osea  Island  and  Hadleigh  have  been  actually 
benefited  ? — Yes.  I  had  to  do  with  Hadleigh  the  year 
before  last  under  the  Mansion  House  Committee.  The 
men  did  excellently  there. 

18212.  Did  j''ou  know  personally  the  men  who  were  so 
dealt  with  ;  did  you  come  into  personal  contact  with  them  ? 
• — Yes,  because  I  periodically  visited  both  Hadleigh  and 
Osea  Island.  I  visited  them  weekly,  that  is  to  say,  I  went 
once  a  fortnight  alternately  to  each  place. 

18213.  Do  you  think  that  those  experiments  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  morale  of  the  men  ? — It  had  a  splendid  effect 
upon  them  in  that  way,  and  upon  their  physique  as  well. 
It  set  them  up  for  summer  work  on  their  return.  I  can 
prove  that  some  of  the  men  who  went  down  there  were  so 
weak  that  it  was  almost  thought  it  was  a  sin  to  send  them, 
came  back  quite  strong  men. 

18214.  [Mrs.  Wehh.)  In  Paragi'aph  13  you  say  that  a 
good  deal  of  pauperism  has  been  created  by  what  is  usually 
called  the  industrial  revolution,  that  is,  by  "  the  advent 
of  machinery,  steam-power,  and  such  like  commercial 
undertakings  "  ? — There  is  not  the  least  doubt  about  that, 
and  I  can  give  you  an  instance.  Take  the  motor  industry 
at  the  present  time  ;  a  man  came  to  me  only  a  few  days 
ago  who  had  been  forty  years  with  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company.  He  came  to  ask  me  if  I  could  get 
him  something  to  do  ;  what  is  he  to  do  ? 

18215.  You  refer  to  the  times  before  the  advent  of 
machinerv  ;  I  take  it  you  mean  the  time  prior  to  the 
industrial  revolution  ? — I  was  thinking  then  of  all  those 
trades  that  are  now  defunct  and  gone. 

18216.  I  daresay  you  know  that  prior  to  the  industrial 
revolution,  that  is  about  1750,  there  was  practically  over 
large  parts  oi  the  country  no  poor  rate  at  all ;  so  that  you 
were  right  in  that  assertion  ? — Yes. 

18217.  That  was  the  time  you  were  referring  to  ? — Yes. 

18218.  Before  that  time,  over  large  parts  of  the  country 
there  was  no  poor  rate,  and  in  no  place  was  the  poor  rate 
high.  That  was  the  historical  fact  you  were  referring 
to  ?— Yes. 

18219.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Progressives  and  the 
Moderates,  you  said  they  voted  together ;  but  you  did 
not  say,  though  you  rather  implied  it,  that  they  were  not 
separated  from  each  other  by  questions  of  Poor  Law 
policy.  What  do  they  vote  together  on,  is  it  a  question 
of  appointments  only  ? — It  is  a  question  of  contracts 
too. 

18220.  Not  questions  of  Poor  Law  policy,  but  questions 
of  who  shall  have  a  good  thing  ? — I  should  say  so, 
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18221.  I  only  want  to  bring  it  out  clear  that  there  is    Mr.  E.  H. 
no  distinction  between  Progressives  and  Moderates  mtb  Ke.rwin. 
regard  to  outdoor  relief  ? — That  is  so.  "  TV 
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18222.  It  IS  only  a  question  oi  giving  either  contracts   

or  apxiointments  on  which  they  vote  together  1 — -Yes, 
that  is  it. 

18223.  You   implied  that  the  Charity  Organisation  Uuiiopularity 
Society  in  the  East  End  is  not  well  thought  of  ;  would  of  Charity 
you  give  your  own  opinion  frankly  as  to  whether  that  ^^^^-^'^'^^^^^ 
bad  opinion  is  altogether  undeserved  or  not  ? — ^I  think  ^g'^Qji'^iQ^' 
that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  got  a  bad  name  '  ^  ^"''^ 
from  its  earlier  work.    I  do  not  think  that  it  is  due  so 

much  to  what  they  do  now  ;  but  having  got  a  bad  name 
it  sticks  to  them.    That  is  my  opinion. 

18224.  With  regard  to  the  principle  of  poor  relief,  would  Possibility  of 
you  consider  that  you  ought  to  give  relief  to  an  able-  p'^'gy  f^j. 
bodied  man  if  thereby  you  can  improve  his  character  ? —  le^formatory 
Under  the  existing  law,  do  you  mean  ?  ^.^^  educa- 

18225.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  can.    You  would  tional  pur- 
be  going  against  the  law,  and  therefore  you  could  not  poses. 

do  it. 

18226.  You  could  do  it  by  sending  him  to  a  farm 
colony  ? — If  you  sent  him  to  a  farm  colony  I  should  be 
agreeable. 

18227.  There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  Poor 
Law,  one  to  make  it  deterrent  and  to  make  it  prevent 
pauperism  (within  the  law,  of  course),  and  the  other  to 
use  it  as  an  engine  for  improving  people's  characters  ? — 
I  would  help  to  improve  character. 

18228.  Would  you  say  that  if  a  person  is  destitute 
and  requires  relief,  it  would  be  better  to  encourage  him 
to  have  that  relief,  if  it  improves  his  character,  rather 
than  to  discourage  him  to  have  that  relief  ? — Decidedly. 

18229.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Might  I  ask  whether  the  institu- 
tions to  which  they  are  to  be  referred  are  to  be  run  by  the 
Poor  Law  officers  or  by  voluntary  workers  ? — I  would 
rather  have  them  under  the  Poor  Law. 

18230.  I  was  referring  to  your  actual  experience  in 
Westmorland  for  instance.  You  have  no  experience 
of  such  institutions  officered  by  the  Poor  Law,  have 
you  ? — We  have  no  farm  colonies  under  the  Poor  Law. 

18231.  So  you  have  no  experiance  to  go  upon  ? — That 
is  so,  as  we  have  none  at  present  under  the  Poor  Law  ; 
but  if  we  had  and  they  were  run  upon  similar  lines  to  those 
that  are  already  in  operation  elsewhere,  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  them. 

18232.  But  it  is  an  assumption  that  they  would  be  run 
oil  similar  lines  if  they  were  ofiicered  by  Poor  Law  officers  ? 
— I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be. 

18233.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  Following  up  that  question  of  Mr.  Effect  of  de- 
Nunn's,    there  is   one  point  on  which  a  more  or  less  nomination- 
voluntary  management  might  be  superior,  is  there  not,  silism  on  the 
namely,  you  might  be  able  to  introduce  a  good  deal  more  ^'''^atment  of 
religious  feeling  ?    Take  the  Catholic  schools,  for  instance  ;  ^^"^^at^olic 


do  you  find  them  satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

18234.  Is  not  part  of  their  satisfactoiiness  that  they 
are  strictly  denominational,  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  ? — Yes,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  about  that. 

18235.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  who  come  into 
the  Poor  Law  are  better  treated  in  an  institution  which 
is  pervaded  by  the  strong  atmosphere  of  a  denominational 
creed  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are. 

18236.  It  might  be  difficult  to  get  under  the  Poor  Law 
institutions  which  were  intensely  denominational  ? — One 
great  difficulty  is  the  experience  and  the  sympathy  that 
you  would  want  from  your  officers  in  any  colony  that 
might  be  established. 

18237.  You  would  wa.nt  a  religious  test  which  you  could 
not  apply  as  a  public  authority,  would  you  not  ? — I  would 
not  call  it  a  religious  test.  You  would  want  a  very  strict 
moral  test. 

18238.  You  would  probably  want  a  particular  view  of 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  religion  ? — Yes. 

18239.  So  that  denominationalism,  using  it  in  its 
broadest  sense  as  meaning  anything  \\'hich  includes 
Christian  science  and  the  Catholic  Church,  is  almost 
necessary  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  person  ? — That,  of 
course,  would  be  a  matter  of  detail,  but  it  is  a  very  strong 
point  I  will  admit.  I  would  not  use  the  word  "  religious," 
I  would  rather  have  a  strict  moral  test  of  the  officers  which 
might  include  the  religious. 
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18240.  Do  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  get  the  same  spirit 
among  the  officers  apart  from  a  religious  creed  like  the 
Catholic  creed  or  some  such  creed  as  that  ? — I  think  you 
do  in  a  great  many  instances. 

18241.  You  do  not  find  that  the  certificated  Catholic 
homes  have  on  the  whole  a  better  effect  on  the  children  ' 
—No. 

18242.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  I  notice  that  the  number  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  relief,  both  in-door  and  out-door,  in 
your  Union  is  gradually  increasing  ;  can  you  tell  us  to 
what  that  is  due  ? — If  you  take  our  present  numbers  and 
compare  them  with  the  numbers  ten  years  ago,  you  will 
find  that  they  are  about  the  same.  At  the  present  time 
in  our  workhouse  we  have  713  inmates. 

18243.  I  was  taking  the  numbers  on  the  1st  January  in 
each  of  these  three  years,  1905, 1895,  and  1885  ?— 1  have 
not  got  those  figures,  but  I  have  taken  out  our  latest  figures. 

18244.  Has  the  number  of  out-door  paupers  fallen  since 
1st  January,  1905  ?— The  number  has  fallen,  I  believe,  this 
year,  but  as  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  they  compare  with  the  figures  for  1st  January, 
1905. 

18245.  On  1st  January,  1905,  the  number  receiving 
out-door  relief  was  1,508  ? — I  will  take  that  from  you. 

18246.  Taking  1885,  1895,  and  1905,  on  the  1st  January 
in  each  of  those  years  you  will  find  that  your  rate  of 
pauperism  was  respectively  17  per  1,000,  24  per  1,000,  and 
29  per  1,000  ;  and  I  notice  that  there  is  a  nearly  propor- 
tionate increase  in  both  the  in-door  and  the  out-door 
figures.  That  is  rather  significant,  is  it  not  ? — It  would 
be  accounted  for  probably  by  the  distress  that  has  been 
existing  in  the  east  end  of  London  during  these  last  few 
years. 

18247.  Would  the  distress  be  greater  in  1905  than  in 
1900,  say  ?— Yes. 

18248.  Do  you  think  that  accounts  for  it  ? — Yes. 

18249.  Do  you  think  that  1905  would  be  worse  than 
1895  ?  1905  was  a  bad  year,  was  it  not  ? — -The  winter  of 
l904-5  was  bad.  It  was  worse  than  the  previous  year, 
a,nd  worse  than  this  year. 

18250.  I  was  wondering  whether  the  policy  of  the  board 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  increase  ? — The  policy  of 
out  board  has  been  what  it  is  now  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

of  ne    G    r      18251.  How  many  members  of  the  previous  board  were 
^;„^!^i„„+^,^'  returned  at  the  last  election  ? — I  think  there  are  only  five 
or  SIX  on  the  present  board  who  were  on  the  previous 
board. 

18252.  How  many  guardians  have  you  altogether  ? — 
Twenty-four. 

18253.  So  that  only  five  or  six  old  guardians  were  re- 
turned out  of  twenty-four  ? — It  might  have  been  eight ; 
I  cannot  go  through  the  twenty-four  all  at  once. 

18254.  May  I  take  it  the  new  ones  would  be  practically 
without  any  Poor  Law  experience  ? — Yes,  almost. 

Rules  18255.  Have  you  any  rules  or  regulations  for  the 

by°Gi*irdians  guidance  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  we  have  Standing  Orders. 
m  to  relief.        18256.  Have  you  got  a  copy  with  you  ? — No. 

18257.  [Mr.  Lansbury  )  Could  you  let  us  have  a  copy  ? 
— Yes,  our  clerk  will  send  you  on  a  copy.* 

18258.  (Mr.  Bentham  )  Are  your  by-laws  faithfully 
adhered  to  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

18259.  You  do  not  find  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  new  guardians  to  ignore  them  and  to  trust  to  their 
common  sense,  as  they  call  it  ? — No. 

18260.  You  say  that  the  question  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
O  f  of  ratepayers,  so  far  as  concerns  the  choice  of  whom  they 
the  success  of  will  elect  as  members  of  the  board  of  guardians,  and 

that  they  must  take  the  consequences  ;  you  also  say  you 
think  that  the  electors  as  a  rule  are  indifferent  ? — I  do. 
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18261.  Therefore  that  indifference  reflects  upon  the 
character  of  the  board  naturally  ? — Undoubtedly. 

18262.  Does  that  shake  your  confidence  in  a  popularly 
elected  board  for  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  not 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

18263.  Are  not  these  ordinary  circumstances  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  are. 

*  Not  printed  in  Appendix. 
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18264.  What  would  you  call  ordinary  circumstances  1 — 
These  circumstances  may  not  exist  in  many  districts. 

18265.  Do  you  mean  that  Mile  End  may  be  an  exception 
to  other  places  ? — To  a  large  extent. 

18266.  So  far  as  Mile  End  is  concerned,  do  you  Icck 
upon  this  method  of  election  as  a  failure,  if  the  best 
possible  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  to  be  the  aim  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  you  should  say  that,  because  if  you  do 
you  must  alter  the  whole  system. 

18267.  Would  it  not  apply  to  other  districts  in  London  ? 
— ^Not  necessarily. 

18268.  It  differs  so  much  from  other  unions  that  you  say 
it  is  incomparable  ? — I  would  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that. 

18269.  Would  you  despair  of  ever  getting  a  good  board 
of  guardians  ? — No,  I  have  been  a  guardian  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  I  have  been  on  some  excellent  boards. 

18270.  What  is  the  change  due  to,  then  ?    Is  there  a  Increasing 
different    class    of   inhabitants    now  ? — Yes.    A    great  poverty  in 
many  of  the  better  class  of  people  have  gone  from  Mile 
End  during  the  last  ten  years.    Mile  End  is  not  the 
same  that  it  was. 

18271.  It  has  become  poorer,  has  it  ? — Yes.    It  is 
principally  Jewish  on  one  side  of  it. 

18272.  With  regard  to  the  public-house  influence  rpj^g  publican 
which  you  have  referred  to,  would  that  be  at  all  reflected  influence  ou 
by  the  guardians  refusing  in  a  sense  to  give  out-door  Board  of 
relief  to  well-known  characters  who  were  intemperate  ? —  Guardians 
It  does  not  interfere  with  the  out-door  relief  in  the  least,  and  its  opera- 
Our  board  is  pledged  to  out-door  relief.  tions. 

18273.  You  would  not  give  out-door  relief  to  men  of 
known  intemperate  habits,  would  you  ? — No  ;  and  no  one 
is  stronger  against  that  man  than  the  publican. 

18274.  Do  you  mean  the  publican  on  the  board  ? — Yes. 

18275.  That  is  very  good  ? — It  is  good. 

18276.  So  far  as  concerns  the  two  parties  who  are 
represented  on  the  board,  which  is  in  power  at  the  present 
time — the  moderates  or  the  progressives  ? — The  moderates. 

18277.  But  that  has  made  no  difference  to  the  policy  of 
the  board  ? — None  whatever. 

18278.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  chairman  a  moderate  ? — 
No,  he  is  a  progressive. 

18279.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  You  refer  in  paragraph  8  to  the  j)igiculty  as 
number  of  people  who  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  to  enforcing 
maintenance  of  relatives  ;  is  that  a  diminishing  number  ?  maintenance 
—No.    We  are  rather  strict  on  the  question  of  children  of  parents  by 
supporting  their  parents.    We  are  not  always  successful,  children, 
and  our  finance  committee  have  a  very  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  getting  the  money  ;  a  great  deal  of  it,  I  am 

afraid,  has  to  be  written  off. 

18280.  You  say  the  amount  received  is  relatively  small, 
and  I  was  wondering  whether  the  fact  that  it  was  getting 
smaller  induced  you  to  say  that,  and  whether  there  was 
more  indifference  on  the  part  of  relatives  to  contribute  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  is  more  indifference.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  have  always  found  a  great  deal  of  indifference 
with  the  children  about  their  parents  the  whole  time  I  have 
been  a  guardian. 

18281.  In  paragraphs  9  and  10  you  refer  to  the  re-  gj^^jj  income 
cipients  of  out-door  relief  who  are  also  in  receipt  of  small  ^  condition  of 
incomes  ;  and  you  say,  "  Where  such  help  is  forthcoming  out-relief, 
and  is  regular  and  certain  the  guardians  help  to  the  extent 

of  about  3s.  per  week  per  case."  Is  it  a  rule  of  your 
board  not  to  give  out-door  relief  except  where  there  is  some 
small  income  ? — That  is  so. 

18282.  If  there  is  no  income  whatever,  would  the  board 
invariably  offer  the  house  ? — Yes. 

18283.  On  what  ground  ? — That  there  was  no  support 
at  all. 

18284.  But  the  guardians  could  give  as  much  support 
as  they  pleased,  could  they  not  ? — I  suppose  they  could 
do  so,  but  they  do  not.  The  rule  of  the  board  is,  and 
xlways  has  been,  that  they  never  give  to  those  who  have 
nothing. 

18285.  What  would  be  the  reason  for  that  ? — ^I  do  not 
know,  and  I  could  not  give  you  any  reason.  That  has 
been  a  rule  of  the  board  ever  since  I  have  been  on  it. 

18286.  Unless  the  amount  is  regular  and  certain,  as  you 
put  it,  you  would  not  give  outdoor  relief  ? — We  should 
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have  to  be  satisfied  that  they  were  receiving  2s.  or  3s. 
besides.  Sometimes  it  is  made  up  by  a  reHgious  body 
and  a  little  from  a  friend,  and  then  we  supplement  it ; 
sometimes  they  earn  a  little  by  their  own  work. 

18287.  Would  that  not  be  open  to  this  objection,  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  state  an  income  which  they  had 
not,  in  order  to  quahfy  for  relief  ? — They  might,  but  so 
far  as  the  relieving  officer's  investigations  are  concerned 
he  would  satisfy  himself,  I  suppose,  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  applicant. 

18288.  He  would  want  to  know  the  source  of  the 
income  ? — Yes.  Supposing  a  religious  body  was  stated 
to  be  giving  tliem  Is.  6d.  a  week,  he  would  apply  to  the 
secretary  of  the  religious  body  or  someone  connected 
with  it  to  know  whether  it  was  the  fact. 

18289.  That  is,  he  would  check  the  statement  of  the 
applicant  by  inquiring  at  the  source  of  the  charity  ? — Yes, 
undoubtedly  he  would  do  so  by  investigation. 

18290.  The  policy  of  your  board,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
one  of  discretionary  ouidoor  relief,  that  is,  you  cannot 
s  xy  that  you  are  an  outdoor  relief  board  in  the  sense  that 
you  advocate  liberal  outdoor  relief  as  we  understand  it, 
and  as  it  has  been  advocated  by  other  boards  of  guardians 
in  London  ? — Yes,  we  should  say  we  give  liberal  outdoor 
relief. 

18291.  You  would  say  that  ?— Most  decidedly.  We 
should  not  give  anything  else.  When  we  give  outdoor 
relief  we  give  liberal  outdoor  rehef . 

18292.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  meant.  You  mean 
that  you  give  adequate  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  what  we 
consider  to  be  adequate  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  brought  before  us. 

18293.  I  was  more  on  the  question  of  the  policy  which 
has  become  known  as  the  policy  of  liberal  outdoor  relief  ? 
— We  are  put  down  as  a  liberal  outdoor  relief  board. 

18294.  Are  you  ? — -Yes,  and  we  are  recognised  to  be  so. 

18295.  Is  that  what  you  claim  to  be  really  ? — Yes. 

18296.  In  cases  where  there  is  income  in  a  house  w^hich 
might  be  considered  sufficient  for  all  the  inmates  of  the 

isideration  liousehold,  and  where  there  might  be  an  old  person  who 
income  c>f  has  no  income  except  a  share  ot  what  is  coming  into  tne 
-  house,  would  you  consider  that  aged  person  eligible  for 
relief  ? — -According  to  circumstances. 

18297.  Say,  where  the  relatives  are  not  legally  liable  to 
maintain  that  old  person  ? — We  should  relieve  her  if  we 
thought  it  was  a  good  case  and  a  deserving  one. 

18298.  Do  you  mean  by  a  good  "  case  "  a  respectable 
one  ? — Yes. 

18299.  Then  the  income  of  the  household  would  not 
affect  the  question  whether  the  person  was  destitute  or 
not  ? — Not  if  they  were  not  relatives. 

18300.  I  put  it  that  they  were  relatives  who  were  not 
legally  liable  ? — ^That  is  rather  a  distinction  without  a 
difference,  is  it  not  ? 

18301.  No.  Take  a  married  daughter,  for  instance  ;  the 
husband  of  that  daughter  is  the  bread-winner,  and  possibly 
some  of  the  children  are  earning  something,  but  the  old 
woman  has  no  income  whatever  and  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  income  of  her  son-in-law  and  grandchildren  ? — 
We  should  relieve  a  case  like  that,  if  she  was  respectable, 
and  we  found  that  the  husband  had  all  that  he  could  do  to 
keep  his  own  family.  It  would  be  far  cheaper,  we  should 
consider,  to  give  that  old  lady  half-a-crown  a  week  outside, 
which  would  satisfy  her  with  the  help  which  she  got  from 
her  relatives,  although  they  might  not  be  liable. 

18302.  You  qualified  it  just  now  by  saying,  if  the 
husband  had  only  sufficient,  as  it  were,  to  supply  the  wants 
of  his  family,  that  is,  if  all  he  could  do  was  to  maintain  his 
wife  and  children.  But  I  was  putting  the  case  to  you 
where  you  would  consider  that  the  income  of  the  household 
was  sufficient  for  all  in  the  household,  including  the  aged 
person  ;  would  you,  because  that  aged  person  had  no 
means  in  her  own  right,  grant  her  relief  ? — ^No,  I  do  not 
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think  we  should.    I  said  at  the  very  onset  it  would  be    j/r.  E.  II. 
according  to  circumstances  whether  we  relieved  a  person  Kerwin. 

like  that.   

12  June  1900. 

18303.  Then  you  would  take  the  income  of  the  whole  

household  into  consideration  ? — I  should  think  very 
probably  we  should.    We  should  not  draw  a  hard  and 

fast  line. 

18304.  Do  you  think  there  are  not  any  cases  of  that 
description  relieved  in  your  union,  or  at  any  rate  not  many 
of  them  ? — I  should  not  think  so. 

18305.  With  regard  to  the  children,  you  make  a  practice  Relief  of 

of  sending  some  of  the  children  of  widows  into  homes,  widows  with 
do  you  not  ? — Yes,  into  our  scattered  homes.  children. 

18306.  In  that  case  do  you  relieve  the  mother,  or  do 
you  expect  her  to  provide  for  her  own  livelihood  after 
you  have  taken  charge  of  several  of  her  children  ? — That 
is  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  woman  has  a  very 
large  family  we  may  take  a  few  of  her  children  and 
leave  the  younger  children  with  her,  and  give  her 
what  we  consider  adequate  relief  for  those  that  are  left 
under  her  care. 

18307.  How  many  children   of  undesirable  parents  Adoption  by 
have  you  adopted  under  the  Act  of  1899  ?— I  cannot  tell  Guardians  of 
you,  but  I  may  tell  you  we  have  done  so,  and  that  every  children  of 
opportunity  we  have  we  do  it.    When  we  think  that  the  ""desirable 
parents  are  not  capable  of  looking  after  their  children  ^ 

we  immediately  adopt  them. 

18308.  On  the  question  of  the  change  of  occupation,  Unemploy- 
and  of  persons  being,  as  it  were,  pushed  out  by  machinery  ment  through 
and  new  inventions,  you  instanced  the  omnibus  driver  ;  new  inven- 
did  it  occur  to  you  how  many  openings  there  have  been  tions,  etc. 
for  other  men  in  the  building  of  motors  and  the  driving 

of  motors  ? — That  was  a  man  who  had  been  a  'bus  con- 
ductor for  forty  years.  What  opening  would  there  be  for 
him  ? 


18309.  I  do  not  mean  for  him,  but  the  quantity  of 
employment  might  be  increased  by  such  an  invention 
as  that,  might  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  so  much  about 
that.    That  is  a  question  of  detail  I  could  not  go  into. 

18310.  It  is  a  question  of  principle  rather,  is  it  not  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

18311.  The  sum  total  of  men  employed  might  even 
be  greater  ? — It  might,  and  it  might  not  be. 

18312.  It  is  the  shifting  of  employment  from  one  class 
of  trade  to  another  which  is  bad  for  the  omnibus  driver, 
of  course  ? — He  thinks  so,  at  all  events. 

18313.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  the  business  of  every 
person  to  provide  against  contingencies  when  in  employ- 
ment ? — Yes,  I  do — when  they  can. 

18314.  You  say  in  paragraph  15,  I  think,  that  facilities  • 
ought  to  be  given  by  way  of  work  to  the  unemployed  ? — 
I  do. 

18315.  Do  you  not  thmk  that  that  would  have  the  effect  Effect  on 
of  lessening  the  inducement  that  there  is  for  people  to  thrift  of  a 
provide  against  such  contingencies  ? — I  do  not  know  public  pro- 
what  influence  it  will  have  but  it  is  a  thing  that  will  have  "s^ision  for  un- 
to be  done.    That  is  my  opinion.    From  my  observations  employmont, 
during  the  last  thirty-seven  years  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  if  something  is  not  done  you  will  have 
some  very  great  disturbances  before  long. 

18316.  Then  you  think  that  the  risks  of  life  really 
ought  to  be  taken  by  the  State  ? — I  do. 

18317.  That  means  undermining  all  provision  by 
mutual  associations  of  the  people  themselves,  does  it  not  ? 
— No,  not  at  all.  It  is  to  be  only  under  conditions  and 
under  circumstances,  which  can  be  dealt  with  by  classi- 
fication in  my  opinion. 

18318.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  do  without  under- 
mining any  sense  of  self-provision  ? — Yes,  if  it  is  done 
properly. 

18319.  You  thmk  that  is  possible  ?— Yes,  I  do. 
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Outfits  for 
Mile  End 
boys  and  grls 
sent  out  to 
service. 


18320.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  some  infor- 
mation to  give  us  that  was  asked  for  on  the  last  occa- 
sion ? — Particulars  were  asked  for  with  regard  to 
the  clothing  we  give  to  the  children  that  we  send  out 
to  service,  and  I  have  that  information  with  me  here. 
The  boy's  outfit  consists  of :  one  overcoat,  one  best 
suit,  one  day  suit,  one  pair  of  corduroy  trousers,  two 
pairs  of  braces,  one  pair  of  best  boots,  one  pair  of  day 
boots,  one  pair  of  sUppers,  one  large  comb,  one  small 
comb,  one  hair  brush,  one  tooth-brush,  six  collars,  six 
polo  fronts,  two  night-shirts,  one  cap,  one  best  hat, 
two  vests,  three  shirts,  six  handkerchiefs,  three  pairs 
of  hose,  two  neckties,  and  one  service  box.  The  girl's 
outfit  consists  of  :  one  best  dress,  one  day  dress,  two 
working  dresses,  two  top  petticoats,  two  flannel  petti- 
coats, two  vests,  three  sets  of  underclothing  (consisting 
of  three  chemises,  three  pairs  of  knickers,  and  three 
under-bodices),  two  pairs  of  gloves,  six  handkerchiefs, 
one  sailor  hat,  one  best  hat,  three  working  aprons,  eight 
morning  aprons,  six  afternoon  aprons,  six  caps,  one 
tooth  brush,  one  hair  brush,  one  long  comb,  one  small 
comb,  one  pair  of  best  boots,  one  pair  of  day  boots, 
one  pair  of  slippers,  three  paiis  of  stockings,  one 
jacket,  one  necktie,  one  umbrella,  four  pairs  of  cuffs, 
six  collars,  and  one  service  bos. 

18321.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Supposing  that  all  the  in- 
firmaries and  hospitals  that  are  now  under  the  Poor 
Law,  and  the  general  hospitals  that  are  now  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  were  to  be  put  under  one 
authority,  and  it  was  made  easier  for  people  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  institutions,  do  you  think  that 
would  tend  to  improve  the  self-provision  on  the  part 
of  the  public  generally  against  sickness  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  improve  it,  but  I  think  that  the  poor 
have  sufficient  respect  for  themselves  not  to  make 
application  for  that  which  they  do  not  require. 

Existing  18322.  That  means  that  the  people  would  be  strong 

antipathy  to  enough  to  resist  the  temptation  that  is  placed  before 
resort  to  the  them  not  to  provide  for  themselves  ? — That  is  rather 
Poor  Law  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  maintain  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a  great  many  of  the  respectable  poor 
people  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  at  all,  and  that  they 
would  rather  starve  than  apply  to  it  ;  therefore,  I  think 
that  there  is  sufficient  respect  in  the  poor  for  them  not 
to  ask  for  that  which  they  do  not  require. 

18323.  Is  it  your  idea  to  make  the  Poor  Law  so  easy 
and  free,  and  so  respectable,  that  people  would  not  have 
those  scruples  of  conscience  ? — 1  do  not  thiak  it  would 
make  them  so. 


Probable 
effect  on 
private 
providence 
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18324.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  it  is  really  the 
business  of  every  able-bodied  person,  and  every  really 
intelligent  individual  to  provide  against  all  those  con- 
tingencies of  life  which  would  come  under  the  head  of 
unemployment  and  sickness  ? — I  should  say  that  they 
do  make  provision  where  it  is  possible,  but  in  a  great 
many  instances  it  is  impossible  for  the  class  of  poor 
that  we  have  to  deal  to  make  provision. 

18325.  Then  would  you  say,  or  would  you  not,  that 
they  should  so  order  their  habits  of  life  as  to  fall  in 
with  the  changed  conditions  which  one  expects  ? — It  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  for  the  poor  to  take  into  considera- 
tion what  alteration  there  may  be  in  the  conditions  of 
their  lives,  or  of  their  work  in  the  future.  In  the  case 
of  some  industries  that  have  failed,  I  suppose  the  men 
who  have  been  engaged  in  them  little  thought  that  they 
were  going  to  collapse. 

18326.  When  these  changes  take  place,  would  you 
not  think  that  these  people  might  migrate  to  other 
places  where  employment  is  better,  or  where  there  are 
more  opportunities  for  changing  their  employment  than 
there  are  in  the  place  where  they  happen  to  be  situated 
at  the  time  ? — It  is  not  found  to  be  so  in  England. 

18327.  But  there  are  more  openings  in  some  districts 
than  in  others  ? — The  poor  would  be  very  glad  to  know 
where. 

18328.  You  suggest  in  paragraphs  13  and  14  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  provide  permanent  work,  as  I 
understand  it,  for  the  unemployed,  which  would  prevent 
their  losing  heart  and  becoming  unemployable.  Do  I 
understand  you  to  mean  that  you  would  like  to  see  pro- 
vision made  for  setting  men  to  work  by  some  local  or 
county  authority  other  than  boards  of  guardians  ?• — No. 
I  think  whatever  is  done  ought  to  be  done  under  the 
boards  of  guardians,  because  they  are  the  best  judges 
of  the  class  of  people  that  come  before  them,  and  of  their 
requirements,  and  of  what  they  can  do.  Of  course,  aU  this 
would  have  to  be  carried  on  by  investigation  ;  and  as  I 
have  said,  to  me  classification  is  the  principal  means. 

18329.  Your  idea  is  that  it  should  be  done  under  the 
Poor  Law,  and  not  apart  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

18330.  Then  you  suggest  that  laboiir  colonies  might 
be  founded  and  more  use  might  be  made  of  them  ;  and  in 
paragraph  17  you  say :  "  Experience  goes  to  prove  that 
men,  under  proper  conditions,  even  the  ins-and-outs 
of  our  workhouses,  can  be  taught  habits  of  industry,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  their  lives  changed."  Have  you  any 
experience  upon  which  you  found  that  statement  ? — As  I 
stated  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Mile  End  Board  of  Guardians 
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sent  some  men  to  Stafnthwaite,  near  Kendal,  som,e  ten 
or  thirteen  years  ago — I  forget  the  time  exactly  now — 
and  these  men  turned  out  well ;  yet  they  were  men  whom 
we  never  expected  to  do  a  day's  work,  judging  from  our 
experience  of  them  in  the  workhouse. 

18331.  That  colony  was  not  under  the  Poor  Law,  was  it  ? 
— No.  Perhaps  if  it  had  been  it  would  not  have  failed, 
because  the  means  would  have  been  supplied,  and  it 
simply  failed  owing  to  financial  difficulties. 

tect  on  18332.  In  paragraph  18  you  refer  to  the  over-crowded 

mdon         state  of  our  cities,  and  you  say  that  a  great  deal  of  that 
uperiam  of  evil  is  largely  owing  to  the  depletion  of  the  villages  ? — 
.migration   yes  ;  I  am  speaking  there  generally  of  the  country,  and 
)m  the       not  so  much  of  London, 
untry. 

18333.  But  you  have  no  particular  data,  have  you, 
upon  which  to  found  that  statement  ? — -I  should  say, 
looking  back  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  that  it  would 
be  so. 

18334.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  your  paupers 
might  be  country-bred  ? — That  I  could  not  say ;  but  I 
should  think  it  is  a  long  time  since  any  of  them  saw  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  casuals. 

18335.  Do  you  think  that  healthy  men  from  the 
country  take  the  place  of  the  less  able-bodied  persons  in 
our  congested  areas,  and  thereby  squeeze  less  ehgible 
people  out  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  so. 

18336.  {Miss  Hill.)  What  are  the  men  who  went  to  the 
colony  at  Starnthwaite  doing  now  ? — I  cannot  say  what 
they  are  doing  now.  It  is  twelve  or  thirteen  years  since 
we  sent  them  there.  All  I  know  is  that  they  went  down 
there,  and  stayed  till  the  time  when  they  had  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  workhouse,  because  the  colony  had  to  be 
given  up ;  and  that  during  that  period  they  worked 
well. 

18337.  They  did  not  find  work  in  the  country  then, 
so  that  they  could  remain  in  the  country  ? — No,  because 
they  were  sent  back  to  us. 

18338.  There  was  no  opening  for  them  then,  but  pre- 
sumably if  there  had  been  work,  and  they  could  have 
done  well,  they  would  have  been  absorbed  locally  ? — Not 
the  men  we  sent  down  ;  but  there  had  been  men  at  the 
colony,  I  was  informed,  whom  they  had  found  work  for. 

18339.  And  those  men  had  remained  in  the  country  ? — 
Yes. 

18340.  But  those  that  you  yourself  knew  did  not 
remain  ? — No.  The  period  they  were  down  there  I  do 
not  think  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  superintendent 
of  the  colony  getting  them  something  to  do  outside  his 
own  farm. 

18341.  Then  the  extent  of  their  improvement  was  simply 
that  they  worked  well  while  they  were  there  ? — Yes. 

18342.  For  how  long  was  that  ? — I  think,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  aright,  it  was  about  six  months. 

18343.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Your  point  is  that  sending 
them  there  proved  that  the  men  were  not  wasters  ? — I 
thought  they  were  wasters,  but  it  proved  that  they  were 
not.  If  you  give  a  man  a  chance,  I  maintain  he  is  likely 
to  take  that  chance  ;  and  in  this  case  it  was  proved. 

18344.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  been  a  resident  in  Mile 
End  long  ? — I  have  been  there  for  thirty-seven  years. 

18345.  Is  the  population  a  migratory  or  a  stationary 
one  ? — ^I  should  think  it  is  stationary ;  at  any  rate,  one 
might  say  so.  Five  years  ago  we  had  a  large  influx  of 
Jews,  and  therefore  a  great  many  of  the  Christians  went 
away,  and  as  I  stated  the  other  day  here,  one  part  of 
Mile  End  is  principally  inhabited  by  Jews. 

uestion  of  18346.  Do  you  touch  the  Union  of  St.  George's-in-the- 
ntrifugal  East  ? — Our  districts  border  on  St.  George's-in-the-East. 
Feet  on  poor     ,„„._   tt  ^-  ^ 

restriction     18347.  Have  you  noticed  any  migration  mto  your 
out-relief,  district  from  St.   George's-in-the-East,  in  consequence 
of  the  system  of  administering  the  Poor  Law  there  ? — No. 

18348.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  in  your  district 
are  acquainted  with  the  difference  between  the  adminis- 
tration, let  us  say,  in  your  district  and  in  St.  George's-in- 
the-East  ? — They  may  be,  but  I  could  not  say  that.  Do 
you  mean  whether  that  would  affect  their  applications 
to  us  ? 


18349.  Yes  ?- 
tions  to  us. 


-No,  I  do  not  think  it  affects  the  applica- 


18350.  What  I  am  leading  up  to  is  this  :  do  you  think  Mr.  E.  H. 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  plays  a  large  part  in  the  Kerwin. 
life  of  the  people  in  the  east  end  ? — In  what  way  ?   

18351.  Do  you  think  they  count  much  upon  it  ?— No,  

I  do  not.  Effect  of 

18352.  Then  it  does  not  really  make  much  difference  administra- 

how  it  is  administered  in  that  sense  ? — No.  °^ 

Law  on 

18353.  You  do  not  think  one  system  makes  for  provi-  character  of 
donee  and  the  other  against  it,  to  any  appreciable  extent  ?  the  popula- 
— I  should  say  that  the  St.  George's-in-the-East's  adminis-  tion, 
tration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  likely  to  cause  death. 

18354.  But  as  between  providence  and  improvidence  ? 
— Do  you  mean  that  the  applicants  would  be  improvident  ? 

18355.  Do  you  think  that  the  population  as  a  whole 
would  be  influenced  much  by  the  administration  ? — No, 
I  do  not. 

18356-7.  Is  that  due  to  their  want  of  providence,  do  you  Impossibility 
think  ? — They  have  not  the  opportunity  of  being  provi-  thrift 
^QYii  among  casual 

labourers. 

18358.  The  prospect  of  receiving,  or  not  receiving 
out-door  rehef  at  the  end  of  their  lives,  would  not  affect 
their  conduct  early  in  life  ? — No,  not  in  the  least. 

18359.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Why  have  the  people  not  the 
opportunity  of  being  provident  ? — Because  of  their 
precarious  hving. 

18360.  What  class  are  you  speaking  of  ? — Mr.  Phelps 
was  asking  me  questions  with  regard  to  St.  George's-in- 
the-East. 

18361.  What  class  of  population  had  you  in  view  ? —  Casual 

The  casual  labourer.  St.  George's-in-the  East  is  princi-  'abourers  in 
pally  composed  of  casual  labourers.  '^j^^  ^East  ^ 

18362.  Then  you  are  speaking  of  the  casual  labouier 
class  ? — Yes. 

•  18363.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Bethnal  Green  ? — 
I  know  Bethnal  Green. 

18364.  Is   there  any  essential  difference  in  the  com-  Comparison 
position  of  the  Bethnal  Green  population  and  of  the  Mile  conditions 
End  population  ?— Yes,  I  should  say  so.  Bethnal 

^  Green  and 

18365.  What  would  it  be  ? — I  should  say  a  portion  of  Jlile  End. 
them  would  be  poorer.    We  have  two  classes  in  Mile  End 

— we  have  the  very  poor,  and  we  have  the  artisan  class. 

18366.  The  reason  why  I  asked  you  is  because  the 
movement  of  pauperism  in  the  two  places  has  been  exactly 
the  opposite  ;  in  Bethnal  Green  the  proportion  of  pauper- 
ism to  population  rose  up  to  1895  fi'om  1875  and  then 
fell,  while  in  Mile  End  Old  Town  it  feU  from  1875  to  1895 
and  then  rose.  Can  you  explain  that  different  move- 
ment ? — No,  I  cannot. 

18367.  Is    there   any   industrial   condition   that  can 
explain  it  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

18368.  In  your  statement  you  mention  in  paragraph  4  Children  in 
the  number  that  you  have  in  your  school,  but  I  think  you  Scattered 
refer  to  scattered  Homes,  do  you  not  ?— Yes.  Homes  and 

,     ,  .      ,  interference 

18369.  You  have  not  now  a  school  m  the  ordmary  undenir- 
sense  of  the  word,  have  you  ? — No,  the  children  are  in  able  parents, 
scattered  Homes. 

■■  18370.  Are  those  Homes  within  the  hamlet  of  Mile 
End  ? — They  are  all  -within  it. 

18371.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  undesirable  relations  on  the  children  in  those 
scattered  Homes  ? — To  a  certain  extent. 

18372.  Do  you  consider  it  a  serious  difficulty  ?— No. 

18373.  How  do  you  meet  it  ? — When  some  of  the 
parents  come  to  the  Homes  and  misbehave  themselves, 
they  are  told  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  see  their 
children  if  they  come  under  those  circumstances. 

18374.  Do  they  interfere  with  the  children  as  they  go 
to  school  ? — No. 

18375.  There  are  opportunities  for  them  to  do  so,  are 
there  not  ? — Yes. 

18376.  Do  they  interfere  with  the  children  when  they 
go  out  into  the  open  spaces  to  play  ? — No. 

18377.  Are  we  to  understand  that,  so  far,  you  have  not 
found  any  serious  trouble  in  this  respect  ?— -That  is  so. 

18378.  With  regard  to  the  industrial  training,  how  do 
you  provide  for  that  in  your  scattered  Homes  ?— We  have  gp'^j'tt'ered'" 


workshops  for  tailors,  shoemak'.rs  and  carpenters. 
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Mr.  E.  II.       18379.  So  that  you  provide  your  oAvn  industrial  train- 
Ktrwin.      ing  ? — Yes. 

18  June  1906      18380.  It  is  rather  early  days  yet,  I  think,  to  know  what 

  is  the  result  as  regards  the  placing-out  of  the  children  ? — I 

do  not  think  so.  We  have  always  been  very  successful 
in  placing  our  children  out. 

18381.  Where  do  you  place  them  out  ? — We  advertise 
in  the  country  papers,  and  get  applications  from  various 
counties,  and  after  investigation  we  apprentice  our  boys 
out. 

18382.  What  to  ?— To  various  trades.  With  regard  to 
the  girls,  of  course  there  is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
them. 

18383.  You  mentioned  on  Tuesday  last,  I  think,  in  the 
course  of  your  evidence,  that  the  people  are  not  too  willing 
to  come  into  your  infirmary  ? — I  said  that,  speaking  from 
personal  experience. 

18384.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  your  infirmary  is  prac- 
tically on  the  same  premises  as  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

18385.  And  that  the  entrance  is  through  the  workhouse 
gate  ? — Yes. 

18386.  Do  you  think  that  has  any  influence  in  the 
matter  ? — None  whatever. 

18387.  What  should  you  consider  to  be  the  reason  of 
their  reluctance  to  come  into  the  infirmary  ? — Their  dis- 
taste for  coming  and  receiving  relief  from  the  parish. 

18388.  Is  it  due  to  a  feeling  of  independence  ? — Yes. 

18389.  How  do  you  get  that  knowledge  or  that  im- 
pression ? — From  my  personal  experience  of  all  those 
years  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and  from  coming  in 
contact  with  them  personally. 

18390.  That  is  your  impresion  from  conversing  with 
them  ? — Yes.  I  have  tried  over  and  over  again  to  get 
certain  persons  to  go  into  the  infirmary  and  have  failed— 
even  into  the  workhouse  it  is  the  same  ;  I  have  failed. 

18391.  Are  you  aware  that  the  fear  has  been  expressed 
that  the  more  excellent  the  infirmary  the  more  it  would 
tend  to  induce  people  to  go  into  it  ? — Yes,  I  heard  Mr. 
Crowder  say  so  the  other  day 

18392.  Wliat  other  resources  besides  the  infirmary  has 
the  poor  man  in  your  district  ? — There  are  the  various 
religious  institutions. 

18393.  What  has  he  in  the  case  of  sickness  ? — Of  course 
there  are  the  various  hospitals,  such  as  the  London  Hospital, 
the  Children's  Hospital  at  Shad  well,  and  the  Stepney 
Dispensary.  1 

18394.  But  they  will  not  take  all  classes  of  cases  into 
the  London  Hospital,  will  they  ? — Not  all ;  a  great  many 
of  them  they  send  to  us. 

18395.  Is  there  anything  besides  the  hospital  and  the 
infirmary  for  them  to  go  to  ? — You  have  spoken  of  the 
dispensary,  but  that  is  an  out-door  institution,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  besides  the  hospital 
and  the  infirmary. 

18396.  With  reference  to  the  matter  of  contracts,  may 
I  ask  if  your  experience  is  limited  to  Mile  End  ? — No  ; 
it  is  not  limited  to  Mile  End. 

18397.  Have  you  served  on  any  other  board  of  guardians  ? 
— No,  but  I  know  a  good  many  other  guardians. 

18398-402.  Can  you  speak  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any 
other  board  of  guardians  than  the  Mile  End  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say. 

18403.  (Chairman.)  As  I  gather,  your  experience  rather 
leads  you  to  think  that  there  is  a  certain  section  of 
guardians  who  seek  that  position  more  with  a  view  of 
looking  to  the  contracts  to  be  given  than  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  I  should  certainly  say  so. 

18404.  Though  that  is  your  impression,  you  would 
not  like  to  go  into  details  or  to  bring  forward  specific  facts 
in  connection  with  any  particular  transaction  or  any 
particular  guardian  ? — No,  I  should  not.  I  think  your 
Lordship  would  see  the  difficulty  that  would  arise 
immediately. 

18405.  But  that  is  a  sort  of  general  impression  that 
vou  have  formed  after  long  association  with  guardians  ? — 
That  is  so. 
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18406.  [Dr.  Downes.)  Has  not  the  Local  Government  Questions  as 
Board  addressed  communicatons  to  the  Mile  End  Board  to  contracts 
of  Guardians  with  regard  to  some  of  their  contract  trans-      ^li^^  End. 
actions  ?— Yes,  but  after  the  Local  Government  Board, 

I  think,  had  been  approached  by  a  certain  section  of  the 
guardians  and  of  the  ratepayers  ;  is  that  not  correct  ? 

18407.  In  one  case  that  was  so  ;  but  there  have  been  Contracts 
other  instances.    There  was  a  case  last  year  or  this  year,  given  to 
was  there  not,  with  regard  to  the  coal  contract  ? — I  was  relatives  of 
not  present  at  the  Board  at  that  time  ;    I  happened  to  Guardians, 
be  absent  at  that  time.    I  cannot  say  anything  about 

the  coal  contract. 

18408.  Was  it  the  fact  that  the  guardians  were  accept- 
ing coal  other  than  that  specified  in  the  contract  ?— I 
believe  so. 

18409.  And  that  they  had  not  taken  the  lowest  tender 
for  that  particular  contract  ? — I  should  think  it  is  very 
likely,  but  I  cannot  say. 

18410.  Was  there  another  occasion  when  the  guardians 
proposed  to  give  a  building  contract  to  the  son  of  a 
guardian  ? — Yes. 

18411.  And  the  Local  Government  Board  intervened  ? 
—Yes.    That  was  the  time  when  you  were  approached. 

18412.  That  contract  was  not  proceeded  with,  was  it  ? — 
That  contract  was  not. 

18413.  In  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — Yes.  I  may  say  I  signed  the  petition 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  that  occasion. 

18414.  Have  meat  contracts  been  given  to  near  relatives 
of  guardians  ? — I  believe  so. 

18415.  You  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  meat  con- 
tracts were  given  to  a  relative  of  the  guardians  ? — After 
what  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think  I  should. 

18416.  (Professor  Smart.)  Is  there  not  some  sort  of 
formula  that  guardians  have  to  sign  or  to  swear  to  on 
taking  office  ? — Yes  ;  we  all  have  to  make  a  declaration. 

18417.  Does  it  not  bear  upon  matters  of  this  sort  ? — 
That  I  cannot  say. 

18418.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  cost  of 
your  provisions  in  j^our  infirmary  is  relatively  very  high  ? 
— No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

18419.  Do  you  have  any  account?  presented  to  you  Available 
showing  that  expenditure  ? — Not  any  particular  accounts,  information 
We  have  the  ordinary  accounts.  for  ratepayers 

18420.  Do  you  think  the  ratepayers  of  Mile  End  know     *°  expendi- 
how  the  guardians'  money  is  expended  ? — As  I  said  the  Q*yard°ia  s 
other  day,  I  do  not  think  they  take  much  interest  in  it. 

18421.  Has  any  man  who  wishes  to  find  out,  ready 
means  of  doing  so  ? — Yes. 

18422.  How  would  he  proceed  ? — He  would  go  to  the 
clerk  and  ask  for  the  information  that  he  required. 

18423.  He  could  not  go  to  the  public  library  and  see 
it  in  print,  could  he  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

18424.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable  that  it  should 
be  known  and  all  clearly  set  out  ? — As  I  said,  I  think  the 
ratepayers  take  so  little  interest  in  it,  that  I  think  it  would 
be  labour  in  vain. 

18425.  Have  other  contracts  been  given  to  the  relatives  Contracts 
of  guardians  ?    Was  the  tobacco  contract  given  to  any  given  to 
relative  of  a  guardian  ? — Not  that  I  know  of.  relatives  of 

18426.  (Chairman.)  Was  there  any  admission,  so  far  as  Guardians, 
you  know,  by  any  sections  of  the  guardians  that  contracts 

had  been  given  to  relatives  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

18427.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  know  Mr.  Baxter  ? — Yes. 

18428.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Baxter  complaining  to 
the  guardians  last  year,  I  think  it  was  ? — I  believe  Mr. 
Baxter  did  make  some  complaints,  but  I  could  not  say 
what  they  were. 

18429.  Were  you  present  when  his  complaints  were 
considered  by  the  guardians  ?  They  were  sent  to  the 
guardians  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  you  may 
remember  ? — I  think  I  was  not  present. 

18430.  Is  your  stock-taker  a  relative  of  any  of  the  Stock  taker 


guardians  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 


alleged  to  be' 


18431.  It  was  alleged  by  Mr.  Baxter  that  he  was  the  relative  of 
son-in-law  of  a  guardian  ? — He  may  be,  but  I  am  not  Guardian, 
aware  of  it. 
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18432.  Should  you  consider  it  desirable  that  a  stock- 
taker  should  be  a  near  relative  of  a  guardian  ? — I  think 
he  might  be  able  to  do  his  duty  conscientiously,  though 
he  was  the  relative  of  a  guardian. 

18433.  You  do  not  think  near  relationship  to  a  guar- 
dian should  be  a  bar  to  office  under  the  guardians  then  ? 
— I  do  not. 

)ssible  pre-  18434.  I  understand  from  your  evidence  last  Tuesday 
that  you  rather  despair  of  local  government,  and  sug- 
gest that  the  contracts  should  be  administered  cen- 
trally ;  can  you  point  to  anything  that  the  Mile  End 
Guardians  have  done  to  carry  out  their  administration 
strictly  as  regards  contracts  ? — I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand your  question. 

18435.  One  question  was  asked  you  last  time  which 
bears  upon  this  point ;  you  were  asked  if  the  Mile  End 
Guardians  had  ever  divided  the  tenders  ? — I  remember, 
and  I  could  not  say  for  certain.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  recently  had,  but,  as  I  said,  I  do  not 
think  we  have. 

18436.  If  you  had  done  so,  it  would  be  an  unusual 
occurrence,  would  it  ? — It  would. 

18437.  Is  that  not  one  step  that  might  be  taken  ? — 
I  do  not  see  how  it  would  obviate  the  difficulty. 

18438.  It  would  prevent  a  man  naming  a  fictitious 
price  for  articles  that  he  knew  would  not  be  required, 
would  it  not  ? — Not  necessarily. 

18439.  It  has  been  found  elsewhere  to  go  a  long  way 
towards  doing  it,  has  it  not  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

18440.  Do  you  take  care  that  the  persons  who  tender 
shall  be  on  an  equal  basis  as  regards  the  knowledge  of 
stocks  in  hand  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  the  guardians  do 
that. 

18441.  The  fact  that  a  contractor  knows  how  to  get 
that  information,  which  may  not  be  known  to  other 
contractors,  would  give  him  an  unfair  start,  would  it 
not  ? — It  would. 

18442.  But  you  have  not  taken  that  precaution  ? — 
I  do  not  think  we  have,  but  I  would  not  be  certain  on 
the  question. 

18443.  Who  draws  your  specifications  for  the  articles 
you  want  ? — I  suppose  they  have  been  in  existence 
for  some  time.  They  are  printed  and  they  are  adver- 
tised. Tenderers  simply  apply  to  the  clerk  for  par- 
ticulars. 

18444.  Do  you  ever  revise  and  overhaul  these  speci- 
fications ? — They  have  been  revised,  I  cannot  say  when, 
but  I  think  something  like  five  or  six  years  ago.  Mine 
is  a  long  period  to  think  of. 

18445.  The  careful  wording  of  a  specification  is  a 
very  important  element  in  tendering,  is  it  not  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

18446.  A  trade  term  may  not  always  be  the  term  that 
the  public  know  an  article  by  ? — Quite  right. 

18447.  If  in  a  specification  a  trade  term  is  inserted, 
and  then  words  follow  which  throw  doubt  upon  that 
term,  would  you  consider  that  a  well-drawn  specifica- 
tion ? — No,  I  certainly  should  not. 

18448.  Did  you  examine  the  coal  contract  in  the  par- 
ticular case  that  the  Local  Government  Board  wrote 
about  ? — No,  I  was  not  there  at  the  time  when  the  ques- 
tion came  up. 

18449.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  vaccination,  but  I  should  like  to  have 
your  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  Vaccination 

iling  ^vith  Acts  being  administered  by  boards  of  guardians  ? — I 
jcmation.  ^^^]^  power  ought  to  be  given  to  the  boards  of  guardians 
to  decide,  when  a  person  objects  to  vaccination.  The 
power  that  is  given  to  the  magistrates,  but  not  exer- 
cised by  them  at  the  present  time,  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  guardians. 

18450.  What  has  vaccination  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— That  I  cannot  say.  You  have  put  it  on  to  the  Poor 
Law  or  on  to  the  guardians,  and,  therefore,  they  have  to 
administer  it. 

18451.  The  point  of  my  question  is  rather  whether  you 
considered  vaccination  should,  for  any  reason  or  other, 
be  administered  by  the  Poor  Law  ?  It  is  so  administered, 
but  do  you  know  of  any  good  reason  for  it  ?— No,  I  do 
not. 
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18452.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Might  I  ask  you  whether  the  Mr.  E.  H. 
meetings  of  your  board  are  public  ? — No.  Kerwin. 

18453.  Do  you  print  your  minutes  ? — No. 

18454.  They  are  simply  read  out  ? — Yes. 

1S455.  Dr.  Downes  has  put  it  to  you  that  in  the  case  of  g^j^^^j^j^g 
a  tender,  where  a  man  did  not  know  how  much  stock  of  Guardians 
was  in  hand,  he  was  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with      to  con- 
a  man  who  did  know  ;  to  obviate  that  would  you  be  in  tracls. 
favour  of  making  the  amount  in  the  tender  an  absolute 
order  ? — We  give  an  estimate  of  what  we  think  we  shall 
require  during  the  term  of  the  contract. 

18456.  Would  you  have  it  drawn  so  that  that  amount 
should  be  supplied  willy  nilly,  and  there  should  be  no 
question  that  up  to  that  amount  it  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plied at  the  price  quoted  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  would; 
because  the  goods  afterwards,  from  circumstances  over 
which  the  guardians  have  no  control,  might  not  be  re- 
quired. 

18457.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  is  practicable  ? — 
For  the  reason  1  have  given,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

18458.  {Chairman.)  When  you  say  your  meetings  are  Extent  of 
not  public,  do  you  mean  that  the  public  are  not  admitted,  publicity  of 
or  that  neither  the  public  nor  the  Press  are  admitted  ? — ■  Guardians' 
The  Press  are  admitted,  but  not  the  public — our  room  is  "icctmgs  at 
not  large  enough  ;  that  is  the  only  reason.    We  are  in  End. 
favour  of  the  public  being  admitted,  but  we  have  not  the 
accommodation. 

18459.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  The  Press  are  admitted,  so 
there  are  reports  of  your  meetings  ?  Yes.  I  never 
knew  a  meeting  yet  at  which  a  reporter  was  absent. 

18460.  Do  you  issue  a  printed  report,  got  together  by 
your  clerk  ? — No. 

18461.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Does  your  Board  give  out-  Out-relief  to 
relief  to  women  who  are  earning  wages  ? — Yes.  women  wage- 

18462.  Would  it  do  that  quite  freely,  whether  they  wer^  f!^^'^^^  +'^«„ 
•    1  ,1         -f  j-v,  U4.       •    •  its  effect  on 

smgle  women  or  widows,  n  they  thought  their  incomes  ^j^cg, 

were  insufficient? — Yes.  It  is  principally  given  to  the 
widows,  and  not  so  much  to  the  single  women.  Of 
course  there  are  what  I  should  call  aged  single  persons, 
whose  earnings  we  supplement  because  they  earn  such 
a  very  small  amount  in  the  week. 

18463.  Do  you  consider  that  has  no  effect  on  women's 
earnings,  in  the  way  of  lowering  them  ? — In  some  cases 
of  course  it  has  ;  for  instance,  take  the  match-box 
makers.  But  we  have  not  supplemented  the  match-box 
makers'  earnings  of  late.  Some  years  ago  T  had  repre- 
sentations made  through  the  Board  to  a  large  firm  of 
match-makers,  pointing  out  that  we  were  supplementing 
the  wages  of  that  firm,  and  that  we  objected  to  it.  I 
moved  that  on  the  board  of  guardians. 

18464.  Was   that  because   you   disapproved  of  the 
particular  firm  ? — No. 

18465.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  the  lowness  of  their 
wages  ? — Yes. 

18466.  Are  there  many  special  women's  industries  in 
Mile  End  ? — I  should  say  not.    I  do  not  know  of  any. 

18467.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Are  not  Allen  &  Hanbury  in  Women's  In- 
Mile  End  ? — If  you  mean  the  sweet  manufacturers,  I  dustries  in 
think  they  have  left  Mile  End.  Mile  End. 

18468.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Would  you  say  the  match- 
box industry  was  much  supplemented  in  London  by  out- 
relief  ? — I  have  no  means  of  knowing  beyond  our  own 
Board. 

18469.  In  the  relief  you  give  to  the  aged  poor,  do  you  Undisclosed 
rely  at  all  in  determining  the  amount,  upon  the  undis-  resources  and 
closed  resources  ? — We  must  have  information  of  what  adequate 
has  been  earned  before  we  give  relief.  relief  of  aged. 

18470.  Do  your  relieving  officers  always  supply  definite 
information  ? — Always. 

18471.  As  to  all  kinds  of  earnings  ? — Always. 

18472.  And  then  you  give  sufficient  to  be  adequate 
for  maintenance  in  all  cases  ? — What  we  think  would  be 
adequate  ;  it  may  not  be. 

18473.  Have  you  any  standard  of  what  you  think  is 
adequate  ? — ^No,  we  have  no  standard.  We  give  accord- 
ing to  the  case. 

18474.  Are  the  liable  relatives  always  seen  by  your 
Board  ? — Yes,  they  are  always  summoned  to  the  Board. 
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18475.  I  think  a  good  many  industries  have  left  your 
district  recently,  have  they  not  ? — Yes,  including  the  one 
just  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lansbury,  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co. 

18476.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  to  any  large  extent 
the  high  rates  which  have  driven  them  out  ? — That  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

18477.  Are  there  any  other  special  reasons  why  they 
should  go  ? — I  do  not  think  of  late  years  there  have  been 
many  industries  moved  from  the  East  End  of  London. 
The  shipping  has  been  the  latest,  I  should  say  ;  and  the 
others  were  in  years  gone  by. 

18478.  Have  there  been  any  printers  moved  from  the 
East  End  ?— No. 

The  Guar  18479.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  I  think  you  believe  that  boards 

dians  the  best  of  guardians  are  the  most  suitable  authorities  for  dealing 
deau'^'^with'^  distress  arising  from  inability  to  obtain  employ - 

ea  ing  wi      jue^t  v — Yes,  I  think  so. 
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18480.  Do  you  mean  that  under  their  present  powers 
they  are  the  most  suitable,  or  do  you  contemplate  some 
extension  of  powers  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  that 
phase  of  distress  ? — With  their  present  powers  I  think 
they  are  the  best  to  administer  relief. 

18481.  In  all  cases  of  distress,  from  whatever  cause  it 
might  arise  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

18482.  Then  you  are  not  in  favour  of  the  distress  com- 
mittees under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  as  now 
established  ? — No.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  do  it. 
Why  create  a  new  body  to  do  what  I  think  the  guardians 
are  doing  in  a  most  excellent  way,  so  far  as  the  power  is 
given  to  them  ? 

18483.  That  is  what  I  meant — so  far  as  their  present 
powers  go.  But  they  have  not  power  to  find  employment 
in  the  same  way  as  the  distress  committees  have  ? — That  is 
what  I  want  them  to  have. 

18484.  I  asked  if  you  contemplate  an  extension  of  their 
powers  to  enable  them  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  hope  the 
result  of  this  Commission  will  do  that. 

18485.  You  have  suggested  as  a  suitable  remedy  the 
establishment  of  farm  colonies  and  the  reclaiming  of 
foreshores  ? — Yes. 

18486.  That  would  be  very  well,  I  take  it,  for  the  casual 
and  the  ordinary  general  labourer  ;  but  that  would  hardly 
suit,  would  it,  the  men  who  had  been  brought  up  to  handi- 
crafts ? — Why  should  it  not,  if  they  were  out  of  work  ? 
The  colony  would  give  them  something  to  do. 

18487.  Quite  so,  but  they  would  not  be  very  well  adapted 
to  farm  work  or  to  the  reclaiming  of  foreshores  ? — Neither 
are  the  men  that  we  are  sending  now  to  these  farm  colonies 
under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

18488.  Notwithstanding  all  those  disadvantages,  those 
are  the  two  sources  which  in  your  opinion  are  the  most 
suitable  ? — I  named  those  because  farm  colonies  have  been 
tried  and  are  being  tried,  and  I  think  they  are  very  excel- 
lent things — of  course,  with  classification,  and  you  will 
bear  in  mind  that  I  am  a  great  stickler  for  classification. 

18489.  {Mr.  Loch.)  By  classification  do  you  mean  the 
classification  of  those  who  are  sent  to  the  colony  ? — 
Exactly  so. 

18490.  What  would  be  the  basis  of  your  classification  ? 
— I  think  it  is  unfair  to  put  an  honest  working  man — a 
man  who  simply  through  the  failure  of  industry  is  thrown 
out  of  work — with  what  I  should  call  a  casual. 

18491.  Then  you  would  have  two  farms  or  two  places  to 
send  them  to  ? — I  would  have  three. 

18492.  The  third  would  be  what  ?— The  third  would  be 
for  the  man  who  is  the  in-and-out,  as  we  call  him,  the  man 
whom  I  have  no  sympathy  with  whatever,  only  I  would 
give  him  a  chance. 

18493.  Would  you  deal  with  the  in-and-out  man  under 
the  Vagrancy  Act,  or  in  some  such  way  ? — No,  I  would 
deal  with  him  under  the  board  of  guardians,  with  the 
others. 

18494.  The  board  of  guardians  would  require  to  have 
power  to  do  that  ? — Yes,  they  would  want  to  have  power. 

18495.  Should  they  bring  the  case  before  the  magis- 
trates ? — Yes,  if  after  trying  him  he  would  not  work. 

18496.  After  trying  him  in  the  House  ? — No,  not  in  the 
House ;  there  is  no  work  in  the  House  for  that  man,  there- 
fore I  want  the  colony  to  give  him  a  chance. 


18497.  Practically  you  want  a  new  organisation  to  pro- 
vide what  the  workhouse  is  created  for  ? — Exactly. 

18498.  With  regard  to  the  Starnthwaite  cases,  could  you 
produce  the  evidence  about  those  cases  now  from  the  books 
of  the  board  ? — I  think  it  might  be  obtained.  (Sub- 
sjquently  s?nt.    See  App.  No.  IV.). 

18499.  It  would  be  of  some  interest  if  we  got  the  story 
of  what  has  happened  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  other 
unemployed  arrangements  which  have  been  made,  do 
you  contemplate  having  a  regular  system  eve;ry  winter  for 
dealing  with  the  unemployed  people  who  claim  relief  ? — 
No  ;  I  think  if  you  establish  the  colonies  with  classification 
you  will  do  away  with  that  to  a  great  extent. 

18500.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  not  be  wanted  every 
winter  ? — No. 

18501.  Because  the  unemployment  would  not  be  exis- 
tent every  winter  ? — Exactly. 

18502.  Would  you  use  these  colonies  practically  as  open- 
air  workshops  or  workhouses  for  them  ? — Exactly. 

18503.  The  applications  being  made  to  the  board  of 
guardians  always  ? — Yes. 

18504.  On  the  other  hand,  would  you  say  that  if  you  did 
not  have  it  through  the  poor  law  you  would  get  a  periodic 
claim,  winter  by  winter  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  would  say 
that.    I  do  not  think  it  matters. 

18505.  Does  your  argument  hold  for  anything  if  it  does 
not  matter  ? — It  is  just  as  well,  surelJ^  to  have  them  out- 
side the  workhouse  as  in,  or  outside  the  colony  as  in,  if  it 
does  not  matter  ? — Perhaps  I  misunderstood  your  ques- 
tion. 

18506.  Do  you  think  it  is  essential  to  your  proposal  that 
it  should  be  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — In  other  words 
if  the  work  is  not  connected  with  the  Poor  Law,  would  the 
people  apply  winter  after  winter,  whereas  if  it  is  connected 
with  the  Poor  Law,  as  I  judge  from  your  answer,  you  think 
they  would  not  apply  ? — Yes  ;  they  would  apply  if  it  was 
under  the  Poor  Law. 

18507.  Then  it  would  go  on  winter  after  winter  ? — 
But  not  necessarily  winter  after  winter ;  it  might  go  on  in 
other  parts  of  the  year. 

18508.  Do  you  mean  that  all  through  the  year  they 
would  be  applying  ?^ — Exactly. 

18509.  That  they  would  always  be  applying  to  you 
if  they  wanted  work  ? — Exactly. 

18510.  You  do  not  see  any  danger  in  that  ? — ^I  do  not. 

18511.  With  regard  to  Mile  En :),  do  you  look  forward 
to  there  bei  ig  always  a  very  large  poor  population  there 
applying  for  relief,  or  do  you  look  forward  to  any  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people  there  ? — ^I  do  not  look 
forward  to  any  betterment  of  their  condition  ;  I  should 
think  it  is  stationary,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe. 

18512.  You  disapprove,  I  understand,  of  the  policy  of 
St.  George's-in-the-East  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

18513.  But  still  you  look  upon  the  problem  as  ir- 
remediable and  stationary  ? — -Yes. 

18514.  And  you  have  no  suggestions  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  relation  to  the  Poor  Law?— Only 
the  establishment  of  colonies,  and  the  classification  of  the 
persons  sent  to  those  colonies,  with  power  behind  to  deal 
with  them. 

18515.  Has  your  board  of  guardians,  apart  from  the 
Starnthwaite  case,  any  evidence  as  to  the  results  in  other 
colonies  to  which  you  have  sent  men  ? — No.  The  present 
boar  1,  and  the  board  before,  I  believe,  have  not  been  in 
favour  of  sending  the  men  to  those  colonies.  With 
regard  to  Starnthwaite,  I  am  talking  about  a  board  which 
existed  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

18516.  Why  are  the  board  against  it  now  ? — could 
not  say.    I  do  not  think  they  think  much  about  it. 

18517.  Practically  the  indifference  of  the  board  is  so 
great  that  their  judgment  cannot  be  seriously  taken, 
then  ? — I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  put  that  question  to 
me. 

18518.  Does  it  not  really  arise  from  what  you  yourself 
have  said  about  their  extreme  indifference  ? — I  think  they 
are  indifferent  on  that  question  ;  I  do  not  think  they 
understand  it. 

18519.  Does  that  not  suggest  to  you,  if  one  is  seeking 
for  a  remedy,  some  other  method  of  forming  a  board  of 
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guardians — because  they  have  an  immense  power  for  good 
or  for  •Til  ? — If  a  better  method  were  put  before  me,  I 
perhaps  would  be  able  to  decide  what  I  thought  of  it. 

18520.  But  you  have  no  suggestion  yourself  ? — No. 

18521.  You  speak  of  the  people  as  being  quite  unable 
to  make  any  provision  for  themselves ;  but  would  you  say 
that  of  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Mile  End  ?  It  would  be 
within  th«  limits  of  some  of  them,  would  it  not  ? — I  think 
I  was  more  particularly  referring,  in  making  that  state- 
ment, to  the  questions  that  were  put  to  me  by  Mr.  Phelps 
with  regard  to  St.  George's-in-the-East, 

18522.  Nay,  I  am  speaking  about  Mile  End  ;  if  it  was 
so,  I  should  ask  another  question  about  Mile  End  ?  — 
I  should  say  a  great  many  of  them  would  make  provision 
for  themselves.  As  I  saicl,  the  Mile  End  population  can  be 
divided,  and  we  have  an  artisan  class  in  Mile  End.  Those 
are  the  people  who  would  make  provision  for  themselves. 
It  is  only  under  unfortunate  circumstances  that  they 
would  be  likely  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  at  all. 

18523.  Would  you  say  that  most  of  the  people  could 
make  provision  for  themselves  ? — No,  I  should  not  sa', 
that.    I  say  Mile  End  is  divided. 

18524.  Do  you  mean  that  half  of  them  could  not  and 
half  could  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so.  Half  of  them  at  any 
time  might  come  upon  the  Poor  law,  simply  because  of 
unforeseen  circumstances  arising  and  throwing  them  out 
of  work.    Some  of  them  only  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

18525.  Would  that  be  according  to  a  general  line  of 
wage,  that  is  to  say,  would  the  people  earning  about  20s. 
provide  for  themselves,  and  those  below  not  ?  Is  that 
the  kind  of  idea  that  you  have  of  it  ? — That  would  depend 
upon  c'rcumstances,  such  as  the  largeness  of  their  families 
and  their  expenses. 

18526.  All  those  things  taken  into  account,  one  must 
have  an  average  ?  — We  find  that  most  of  them  pay  into  a 
friendly  society  or  a  burial  society.  They  do  make  pro- 
vision for  death  at  all  events. 

18527.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  to  that  extent  a 
margin  ? — They  have  that  margin. 

18528.  Therefore  they  have  really  in  that  way  a  rudi- 
mentary power  of  making  provision  ? — Yes.  As  soon  as 
the  bread-winner  is  taken  away,  then  the  failure  comes. 
The  wife  is  left  with  the  children ;  she  has  perhaps  £12  or 
£15  from  some  friendly  society  that  her  husband  belonged 
to,  showing  that  he  was  a  provident  man  and  that  he 
thought  of  the  future  ;  and  then  after  the  balance  has 
been  spent,  perhaps  a  month  or  six  weeks  afterwards,  she 
is  left  simply  helpless  and  she  comes  to  the  Poor  Law. 

18529.  That  would  be  the  ordinary  case  of  a  widow 
when  the  money  from  the  club  was  used  up  ? — Yes  ;  it 
would  be  a  very  ordinary  case. 

18530.  Apart  from  that  it  would  seem  that  a  good  deal 
is  done  in  the  way  of  provision  by  these  people  for  the 
things  that  they  are  most  earnest  about,  such  as,  for 
instance,  burial  and  so  on.  Have  you  no  cases  in  which 
men  earning  very  small  wages  comparatively  have  put  by 
something  ? — No,  I  have  not,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  do  so.    How  is  it  possible  for  them  to  do  it  ? 

18531.  They  do  to  a  certain  extent  clearly  with  regard 
to  burial,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  then  very  often  un- 

^  fortunate  circumstances  arise,  and  even  the  money  they 

have  put  away  they  lose,  because  they  are  unable  to  keep 
up  their  subscriptions. 

18532.  But  they  have  made  the  start  ? — Yes. 

Uitipathy  to  18533.  Would  you  say  the  people  are  amongst  this 
t;sort  to  the  half  of  Mile  End  who  would  rather  starve  than  come  under 
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the  Poor  Law  ? — I  would  not  say  half  of  them  would  do 
that ;  I  would  say  a  great  many  of  them  would.  That  is 
the  feeling  amongst  the  poor. 

18534.  Have  you  taken  up  those  cases  yourself  per- 
sonally ? — These  are  cases  that  I  have  taken  up  personally, 
and  I  have  tried  to  induce  them  to  come  to  the  Poor  Law 
for  relief. 

18535.  And  they  did  not  come  ? — They  would  not  come 

18536.  Wliat  did  you  do  ?— In  many  instances  we  have 
relieved  them  ourselves  from  a  body  with  which  I  am 
connected. 

18537.  From  a  society  ? — Yes. 
429—11. 


18538.  Practically  in  that  case  you  have  used  a  kind  of    Mr.  E.  II. 

organisation  as  between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  to  meet  Krrwin. 

the  difficulty  ?— Yes.  ,  „  '  ~ 

^  18  June  1906. 

18539.  Do  you  think  that  might  be  relied  on  generally  

to  meet  the  difficulty,  taking  for  granted  that  there  is  a 
real  reason  for  not  applying  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so.  It  would  want  very  large  organisations  to 
do  that. 

18540.  Do  you  not  meet  it  already  in  Mile  End  by  the 
methods  which  you  refer  to  T — In  those  cases  I  think  they 
are  met  by  the  various  societies. 

18541.  Are  there  cases  known  to  you  of  persons  who 
have  not  applied  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  who  would  have 
starved  in  consequence,  but  whom  you  have  looked  after 
yourself  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  cases. 

18542.  Then  does  it  not  follow  that  possibly  your 
organisation,  a  little  extended,  might  meet  the  need  ?  — 
No,  because  they  would  not  come  under  our  observation. 

18543.  The  fact  that  they  have  not  come  under  your 
observation  shows  at  least  that  your  knowledge  does  not 
extend  to  them  ?— I  take  it  you  mean  that  on  a  person 
dying  from  starvation,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
therefore  that  case  would  come  under  our  observation  ? 
You  must  remember  the  east  end  of  London  is  a  very 
large  district. 

18544.  Have  these  cases  come  into  the  returns  of  death  Possibility  of 
by  starvation  ?— I  should  say  so.  starvation 

•'  because  of 

18545.  You  would  find  them,  therefore,  in  the  lists  of  antipathy  to 
starvation  deaths  ? — I  should  imagine  it,  but  I  have  never  Poor  Law. 
searched  for  them. 

18546.  You  have  never  used  those  returns  as  a  test  at  all 
of  the  effect  of  non-application  ? — No. 

18547.  {Mr.  Palten-MacDougall.)  Do  you  suggest  that 
a  case  would  starve  without  making  any  application  to  any 
relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

18548.  There  are  known  cases  of  that,  are  there  ? — I 
should  say  so — plenty. 

18549.  Is  that  because  they  do  not  know  of  the  relieving 
officer,  or  why  ? — Because  they  will  not  apply^to  the  Poor 
Law. 

18550.  And  if  they  do  apply  to  the  Poor  Law,  taking  the  Out-relief  to 
case  that  you  instanced  to  Mr.  Loch  just  now,  where  you 
have  the  bread-winner  dying  and  leaving  a  widow  and  a 
large  family,  there  being  no  suggestion  of  immorality  or 
intemperance  or  much  like  which  would  require  you  to 

look  at  the  house  and  the  surroundings  as  anything  but 
well  kept  and  tidy,  and  the  occupants  as  respectable, 
you  would  give  outdoor  relief,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

18551.  But  should  there  be  any  sign  or  suggestion  or 
proof  of  intemperance  or  immorality,  I  suppose  there, 
according  to  your  practice,  you  would  offer  the  house 
only  1 — Do  you  mean  by  that,  if  the  widow  were  an 
intemperate  person  ? 

18552.  Yes;  would  you  give  anything  but  the  house 
then  ? — No,  we  should  not  entertain  a  case  like  that  for 
out-relief. 

18553.  Let  us  assume  a  case  where  you  do  give  out-  Revision  of 
relief,  the  surroundings  being  such  as  appear  to  you  quite  out-relief 
satisfactory.    How  often  is  a  case  of  that  kind  revised  ?  *      '  ^ 
Say  you  would  give  such  relief  for  one  week,  when  next 

would  the  circumstances  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
a  further  incpiry  be  made  by  the  relieving  officer  ? — If  it 
was  put  on  for  a  week,  they  would  inquire  during  that  week, 
and  if  it  was  put  on  for  a  month,  during  that  month.  We 
generally  put  them  on  for  a  month  when  we  are  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  the  case,  and  then  after  further  investigation, 
if  we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  our  relief  goes  on  for  three 
months. 

18554.  Is  strict  inquiry  made  at  the  end  of  three 
months  ? — Yes. 

18555.  And  is  a  visit  made  by  the  relieving  officer  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  case  is  reproduced  before  the  board  with 
all  the  particulars. 

18556.  You  referred  at  the  last  sitting  to  the  fact  that 
you  had  by-laws  for  the  guidance  of  guardians,  and  I 
think  you  said  you  proposed  to  put  them  in.  May  I 
ask  whether  in  these  by-laws  there  are  regulations  as  re- 
gards the  giving  of  indoor  and  out-door  relief,  and  as 
regards  the  cases  that  are  suitable  for  one  and  not  for  the 
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Mr.  E.  H.    other  ;  do  those  by-laws  include  regulations  of  that  sort  ? 
Kerwin.      _I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you. 

18  June  1906.     18557.  Do  you  not  know  what  are  in  the  by-laws  ? — 

  I  do  not.  They  were  framed,  I  think,  some  few  years 

ago — within  the  last  five  or  six  years  I  think — and  I 
have  not  sufficiently  studied  them  to  be  able  to  give  you 
the  contents  of  the  by-laws. 

18558.  Are  they  not  before  the  guardians  at  their  meet- 
ings ? — They  are  if  they  are  needed. 

18550.  At  your  board  meetings  they  are  put  before 
you  ? — If  reference  is  required  to  be  made  to  them,  they 
are  there. 

18560.  You  are  to  let  the  Commission  have  a  copy  of 
these  by-laws  ? — Yes,  I  have  asked  the  clerk  to  send  a 
copy  to  you. 

Loan  Medical  18561.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  give  any  relief 
Relief.  on  loan  ?— Yes. 

18562.  Medical  relief  ?— Yes. 

18563.  Have  you  ever  recovered  it  ? — That  I  cannot 
say.  That  goes  through  the  Finance  Committee.  De- 
faulters are  brought  up  before  the  Finance  Committee  at 
periods  of  about  once  a  month  to  know  the  reasons  why 
they  have  not  paid.  I  am  on  the  Finance  Committee, 
but  I  have  never  attended. 

Confusion  in     18564.  If  e6&.)  Might  I  ask  whether  you  make  any 

Guardians'     distinction  between  relief  on  loan  and  relief  recovered  from 
accounts  be-  relatives  ?    In  examining  the  accoimts  of  a  rural  Board  of 
oii'^Toan^  and  ^luardians  the  other  day  I  discovered  that  they  made  no 
relief  re-        distinction  between  relief  on  loan,  which  they  recovered 
ccivod  from    f^'o™  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  relief 
relatives.        which  they  recovered  from  the  family  of  the  individual 
relieved.    I  want  to  know  whether  you  make  any  dis- 
tinction, and  whether  "  relief  on  loan  "  does  only  mean 
relief  recovered  from  the  persons  concerned,  or  whether 
it  also  includes  the  money  which  you  have  recovered 
from  the  family  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  catch  your 
meaning. 

18565.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The'point  I  understand  to 
be  this.  It  is  competent  to  the  guardians  to  give  relief 
on  loan  to  the  person  applying  for  the  relief,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

18566.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that 
practice  is  followed  in  some  cases  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

18567.  Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  relief  is 
given  to  a  person,  certain  relatives  of  that  person  may  by 
order  of  the  Justices  le  made  to  contribute  towards  that 
relief,  and  you  may  recover  the  cost  of  the  relief  given  to  a 
father  from  his  son,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

18568.  Mrs.  Webb,  as  I  understand,  was  asking  whether 
at  Mile  End  any  distinction  is  made  between  those  two 
classes  of  cases  so  far  as  accounts  are  concerned  ?— No, 
not  that  I  know  of.  The  medical  applicants  come  before 
a  Committee  selected  by  the  Board — in  fact,  we  have  a 
rota  Committee — and  we  should  make  the  order  on  the 
person  that  made  the  application.  If  it  is  a  man  we 
thought  could  pay  whose  child  was  in  the  infirmary, 
or  whose  child  was  being  attended  to  by  the  doctor  out- 
side, we  should  make  an  order  for  him  to  pay.  Then 
that  would  go  out  of  our  hands  altogether,  and  it  would 
be  a  question  for  the  collector,  who  would  have  to  deal 
with  the  Finance  Committee  on  that  question.  The 
same  with  an  order  which  is  made  from  the  Chair  of  the 
Board. 

18569.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  In  your  accounts  I  see  "  Collec- 
tor of  the  guardians  and  others  "  in  the  last  half  year  is 
returned  at  £490,  and  the  half  year  previously  at  £699  ; 
would  that  cover  both  the  cases  which  have  been  alluded 
to  ? — That  I  cannot  say.  I  have  not  those  figures  be- 
fore me. 

18570.  You  do  not  know  who  the  "  others  "  would  be  ? 
—No. 

18571.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  I  want  to  know  whether  your 
accounts  show  a  distinction  between  the  money  which 
you  have  received  from  the  relatives  and  the  money 
which  you  have  received  from  a  person  who  has  been 
relieved  on  loan  ? — In  our  case  you  would  get  that 
division  made,  because  those  moneys  would  be  entered 
in  two  books.  The  book  used  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
board  would  not  be  the  same  book  that  I  should  use  if  I 
was  sittirg  as  Chairman  of  the  rola  Committee. 
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18572.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  think  I  understood  you  Recovery  of 
to  say  that  you  are  not  sure  whether  medical  reUef  is  loan  Medical 
recovered  at  all ;  was  that  the  meaning  of  your  answer  ?  Relief. 
— I  cannot  speak  definitely,  but  if  I  make  an  order  in  the 
medical  relief  book  that  a  charge  is  to  be  made  against 
the  applicants,  then  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  taken 
out  by  the  relieving  officer  and  transferred  to  the  other 
book  which  comes  before  the  Finance  Committee. 

18573.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  point  of  fact  it  in 
recovered.  There  is  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
recovery  of  medical  relief,  namely,  what  is  the  value  of  it  ? 
— It  is  according  to  how  long  the  recipient  is  having  it, 
is  it  not  ? 

18574.  Do  you  know  whether  in  point  of  fact  you  do 
recover  anything  ?— I  could  not  say  positively,  but  I 
have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  we  did. 

18575.  {Mr.  Russeli  Wakefield.)  You  are  in  favour  of 
giving  extended  powers  to  the  guardians  with  regard  to 
unemployed  persons,  I  understand  ? — I  am. 

18576.  But  you  have  not  got  a  very  high  opinion  of  ths 
quality  of  the  guardians  at  present  ? — ^Of  some  guardians. 

18577.  Still  you  are  in  favour  of  giving  extended 
powers  to  bodies  as  to  which  you  cannot  speak  very 
highly  ? — We  always  hope  for  improvement. 

18578.  At  present  they  seem  to  require,  in  your  judg- 
ment, considerable  improvement  ? — I  think  they  do. 

18579.  Therefore  you  would  rather  reward  them  for 
their  very  want  of  character  at  the  present  moment  by 
giving  them  more  power  ? — If  you  give  them  certain 
powers  with  instructions  to  carry  out  certain  orders,  I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  not  do  it.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  it.  If  you  refer  to  farm  colonies,  I 
would  say  that  if  you  give  boards  of  guardians  the  power 
and  instructions,  they  must  carry  them  out. 

18580.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Central  Unemployed 
Committee  of  London  ? — I  am. 

18581.  Do  I  take  it  that  you  would  place  the  kind  of 
men  dealt  with  by  that  Central  Unemployed  Committee 
under  the  control  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

18582.  Would  you  disfranchise  them  ? — No. 

18583.  Where  would  your  disfranchisement  begin  ? — 
I  think  you  ought  to  take  the  disfranchisement  away. 

18584.  Altogether  ?— Yes.  I  do  not  think  a  poor 
person  ought  to  be  disfranchised  because  through  force 
of  circumstances  he  has  to  come  to  the  Poor  Law. 

18585.  Is  it  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  new  authority  which  leads 
you  to  this  opinion  ?— Not  at  all.  What  I  feel  is  that 
the  question  is  so  allied  to  the  Poor  Law  that  under  the 
present  circumstances  we  have  no  power  at  all  to  find 
work,  with  the  exception  of  oakum-picking  and  stone- 
breaking  ;  and  that  that  is  a  disgrace  to  our  country. 
What  I  want  is  something  given  to  these  men  that  will 
not  lower  them  but  will  raise  them. 

18586.  I  think  we  might  be  in  agreement,  but  it  is  with 
regard  to  the  others  that  I  am  thinking  of  at  the  present 
moment.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  serious  statement 
to  say  that  you  would  take  those  who  have  been  dealt 
with  in  other  ways  quite  apart  from  the  Poor  Law,  and 
you  would  place  them  under  the  care  of  the  guardians, 
who,  after  all,  in  your  judgment  are  a  very  defective 
Ibody  ?— If  you  will  permanently  establish  a  body  Uke 
the  present  Unemployed  Body  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  their  coming  there  ;  but  I  simply  had  in  my  mind 
when  I  answered  you,  that  this  is  only  a  trial  and  that 
wo,  the  Unemployed  Body,  are  only  on  sufferance  at  the 
present  moment. 

18587.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  do  not  want  one  of  us 
to  perform  the  happy  despatch  over  us  ?— I  should  be 
very  glad,  as  one  of  that  body,  to  see  our  work  continued. 
I  think  it  is  doing  excellent  work.  When  I  said  I  did  not 
approve  of  a  new  body  doing  the  work  I  think  the  Guar- 
dians should  do  I  had  in  my  mind  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation,  not  the  Central  Body  of  the  Un- 
employed. The  Guardians  could  do  the  investigation 
and  then  refer  them  to  the  Central  Body. 

18588.  With  regard  to  putting  by,  as  to  which  some 
questions  were  asked,  does  not  the  power  of  putting  by 
depend  more  upon  the  regularity  of  the  wage  than 
upon  the  amount  of  the  wage  ?— Yes,  of  course. 
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18589.  Would  not  the  diflSculty  of  putting  by,  in  your 
judgment,  be  due  to  this— that  the  casual  labourer  might 
be  able  to  put  by  for  three  weeks,  and  then  the  fourth 
week  he  might  have  nothing  to  do,  when  he  could  not 
put  anything  by  ? — Exactly. 

18590.  Whilst  if  he  had  a  smaller  wage  permanently 
assured,  he  might  be  better  able  to  put  by  ? — Yes. 

18591.  With  regard  to  a  question  that  Mr.  Crowder 
dealt  with,  and  which  I  think  you  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about,  I  believe  you  are  a  member  of  other  bodies 
at  Mile  End  besides  the  board  of  guardians,  are  you 
not  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  a  member  of  the  Stepney  Borough 
Council. 

18592.  Do  you  remember  a  case  where  you  substituted 
for  the  horse-broom  men  sweepers  ? — Yes.  I  remember 
the  deputation  coming  to  the  Works  Committee. 

18593.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  dread  or  intimidation 
that  you  did  that  ? — No.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Works 
Committee,  and  I  was  present  on  the  day  on  which  they 
came,  and  certainly  there  was  no  intimidation  whatever. 
I  think  from  what  I  know  of  our  council,  or  of  our  com- 
mittee, that  if  they  had  done  such  a  thing  the  probability 
is  that  they  would  not  have  got  what  they  asked  for. 

18594.  Do  you  approve,  or  do  you  disapprove,  of  the 
substitution  of  the  men  sweepers  for  the  horse-broom  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  approved  of  it  on  that 
occasion,  because  I  thought  it  was  the  only  thing  we  could 
do  to  help  them. 

18595.  If  there  had  been  proper  work  to  set  the  people 
to,  you  would  have  objected  to  that  change  ? — Most 
decidedly. 

18596.  (Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  people  in  the 
workhouse  or  the  infirmary,  you  would  not  allow  them 
to  retain  the  franchise,  would  you  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
I  would. 


18597.  There  must  be  some  limitation  on  it  ? — Yes, 
there  must  be  some  limitation. 


Mr.  E.  H 
Kcrwin. 


18598.  Wlierc  would  you  draw  the  line  ?— I  am  not  18  June^906. 
prepared  to  say. 

18599.  With  regard  to  the  question  that  has  just  been  Possibility  of 
asked  as  to  the  people  who  have  a  casual  wage,  are  you  making  the 
prepared  to  accept  the  position  that  all  the  casual  wage  casual 
workers  would  have  to  come  periodically,  practically,  '8' dourer  in- 
upon  the  rates  ;  is  that  the  actual  force  of  your  answer  ? —  " 

No  ;    under  the  present  circumstances,  of  course,  they 
would  not  come  upon  the  rates.  .  -^'^-l^ 

18600.  No,  but  mutatis  mutandis,  if  there  was  a  change, 
do  you  look  forward  to  industry  being  so  organised  that 
they  will  come  on  tlie  rates  naturally,  if  one  might  say  so, 
and  almost  inevitably,  if  they  do  not  have  continuous 
smaller  wages  ? — That  would  depend  upon  circumstances. 
Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  detail  which  would  have  to 
be  gone  into. 

18601.  Practically  you  do  not  expect  any  provision 
to  be  made  by  the  casual  labourers.  Is  that  the  point 
of  your  answer  ? — We  might  be  able  to  improve  the  casual 
labourers. 

18602.  I  thought  your  suggestion  to  be  as  to  that 
improvement ;  that  is  jiist  the  point  ? — If  the  casual 
labourer  made  application,  for  instance,  to  go  to  one  of  the 
Colonies,  why  should  he  not  go  ? 

18603.  And  then  he  would  come  out  able  to  do  better 
work,  and  might  get  a  larger  wage,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 


18604.  Is  that  your  theory  ?- 
more  independent. 


-Yes.    He   would  be 


Mr.  Alfred  Arthur  Millward,  called ;  and  Examined. 


18605.  {Chairman.)  You  are  clerk  to  the  Guardians 
of  St.  Pancras,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

18606.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post  ? — Since 
1885  I  have  been  the  clerk  to  the  guardians,  and  I  was 
assistant  clerk  to  the  guardians  previous  to  that.  I  have 
been  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  since  1867. 
I  commenced  as  second  assistant  clerk. 

18607.  I  believe  you  have  prepared  a  statement  for  the 
use  of  this  Commission,  which  we  can  take  as  your 
evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the 
following  statement :) 

ST.    PANGEAS  PARISH. 

Area   2,673  acres. 

Population  (Estimated),  1905-       -       -       -  237,150. 

Rateable  Value,  1906   £1,803,748. 

A  penny  rate  produces  about        -       -       -  £7,230. 

1.  The  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  attains  its  object  with 
more  success  than  is  immediately  apparent,  by  not  only 
providing  timely  aid  for  the  destitute,  but — in  the  far- 
reaching  results  of  its  remedial  measures — in  reducing 
the  number  of  those  who  become  a  charge  upon  the  State. 

The  mean  number  of  persons  of  all  classes  chargeable 
to  the  Poor  Rates  : — 

Proportion  per  1,000  of  the  populatiou 
in  the  year    in  the  year 


in  the  year 
1867. 

43-5 
40-3 
46-5 


1904. 

25-1 

28-2 
27-6 


1905. 

26-2 
29-8 
28-2 


1 1  England  and  Wales 
In  the  Metropolis 
In  St.  Pancras 

2.  Since  the  first  guardians  of  this  Parish  came  into 
office  (1867),  the  methods  of  deahng  with,  the  indoor 
poor  have  been  imdergoing  many  improvements,  both  as 
regards  classification  and  personal  treatment. 

According  to  their  various  conditions,  the  chargeable 
indoor  poor  of  St.  Pancras  (exclusive  of  limatics  and 
imbeciles  in  asylums  and  casuals)  are  now  placed  in 
numerous  establishments,  viz.  : — 

Six  und(!r  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  guardians, 
viz. : — 


Workhouse,  Kings'  Road         .  .       .  . 

"St.  Anne's  Home"  at  Streatham  Hill  (for  aged 

men  in  ordinary  health)  -  .       .  . 

North  Infirmary  at  Highgate    -  .       .  . 
South  Infirmary,  Pancras  Road 
Receiving  Home  for  Children,  "St.  Margaret's," 

Leigh  ton  Road,  N.W.  - 

Schools  at  Leavesden       .       .  .       .  . 


Certified    j.^-  , 
for       Mr.  Alfred 

A.  Millward. 


1,583 

454 
542 
400 

60 
551 


18  June  1906. 


and  fifty-five  convalescent  homes,  schools,  and  special 
training  institutions.    {See  Appendix  No.  V.  (A)  ). 

3.  The  deplorable  conditions    under  which    outdoor  Administra- 
relief  was  administered  and  the  indoor  poor  were  treated  tion  in  St. 
previous  to  the  issue  of  the  Poor  Law  Board's  Order  of  Pancras  prior 
13th  June,  1867,  were  openly  condemned,  and  were  the  *o  ISQT. 
occasion  of  frequent  scandals. 

The  first  Chairman  [Sir,  then  Mr.,  William  Henry 
Wyatt]  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  St.  Pancras,  under 
that  order,  issued  a  Report  dated  6th  March,  1868,  which 
was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed. 
{See  Appendix  No.  V.  (B)  ). 

Out- Relief. 

4.  The  amoimt  expended  in  out-door  rehef  during  the  Cost  of  St. 
year  ended  at  Michaelmas,  1868,  was  £27,469  ;  the  yearly  Pancras  Out- 
amount   now   is   about   £6,400.    The   average   weekly  Pvclief  in  1867 
number  of  persons   relieved  was   7,000;  that  number  and  1906. 
has  now  been  reduced  to  an  average  of  1,100. 

{The  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer  will  submit  addi- 
tional 'particulars  under  this  heading.) 

Indoor  Poor. 

5.  The  workhouse  has  been  re-constructed  and  some  Increase  of 
excellent  results  of  good  management  are  constantly  indoor  pauper 
coming  to  light,  especially  since  the  year  1901.    The  but  decrease 
great  reduction  in  the  expenditure  is  not  entirely  ac-  °^  ^^^^  P®"^ 
counted  for  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  number  ^^^^d. 

of  inmates.  Credit  is  evidently  due  to  watchfulness  to 
prevent  waste,  and  persistent  vigilance  in  the  industrial 
departments.  The  cost  per  head  per  week  for  "  Pro- 
visions, Necessaries,  and  Clothing  "  has  been  red  n  red  from 
5s.  2d.  to  38.  7id. 
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JIfr.  Alfred 
A.  Millward. 

IS  June  I90f), 


Administra- 
tion of  St. 
Pancras 
Workhouse. 


The  prescribed  diets  are  adhered  to,  and  they  admit 
of  alternative  diets  according  to  the  needs  of  the  various 
classes  of  inmates  and  change  of  season. 

I  append  a  table  showing  for  St.  Pancras  Workhouse 
the  number  of  inmates  at  31st  March,  1905,  and  the 
number  of  persons  relieved  throughout  the  year,  classified 
.according  to  age  periods.    (See  App.  No.  V.  (C)  ). 

6.  The  Workhouse  Visiting  Committee,  consisting  of 
about  sixteen  members — most  of  whom  regularly  attend — 
meet  at  the  workhouse  weekly. 

At  these  meetings — the  master,  matron,  medical 
officer,  out-reUef  staff,  the  assistant  clerk  for  settlements, 
and  the  collector  of  the  guardians  being  present — the 
inmates  admitted  during  the  preceding  week,  excepting 
those  placed  in  the  mental  wards  or  infirmaries,  or 
those  who  have  taken  their  discharge,  are  brought  before 
the  Committee  and  their  cases  investigated. 


7. — The  number  admitted  each  week  varies  from  100  Weekly  ad- 
to  180  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  admitted  are  well 
known,  their  names  are  constantly  recurring  in  the  work- 
house records,  and  in  numerous  instances  for  many  years. 
They  are  urged  to  leave,  especially  those  who  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  obtain  employment,  and  permission  is 
frequently  granted  to  such  men  or  women  to  receive  from 
the  master  a  daily  pass  (and  to  leave  the  children  charge- 
able) to  enable  them  to  go  out  and  seek  work  and  to 
reinstate  their  lost  homes. 

This  concession  is  only  made  after  careful  inquiry  into 
the  merits  of  each  case,  and  it  is  for  a  specified  period. 

If  the  parent  (or  husband)  fails  to  return  at  the  proper 
time,  the  privilege  is  wthheld,  and  he  may  be  prosecuted 
for  deserting  his  family. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  persons  allowed  out,  and  it  is  on 
the  table  for  immediate  reference. 


missions  to 
Woikhouse 


Discharge  of 
inmates  witi 
out  their 
dependents. 


SAINT  PANCRAS. 

Record  of  Persons  allowed  to  leave  the  Workhouse  without  their  Dependent  Relatives. 


Name. 

Age. 

Date  of 
Admission. 

By  whom  admitted. 

Date  of 
appearing  before 
Committee. 

Memoranda  as  to  Residence, 
Occupation,  and  Circumstances, 
as  reported  to  the  Committee  ; 
and  Orders  made  thereon. 

Co-operation 
of  Salvation 
and  Church 
Army  with 
Guardians. 


Special  Com- 
mittee to  deal 
with  young 
mother 
paupers. 

Voluntary 
Associations 
co-operating 
with 

Guardiant 


Scheme  for 
future  classi- 
fication and 
treatment  of 
persons  need- 
ing relief. 


8.  The  master  and  matron  very  successfully  co-operate 
with  the  guardians  in  thus  helping  many  persons  to  leave 
the  workhouse  with  their  families,  who  otherwise  would, 
most  likely,  become  a  permanent  charge. 

9.  In  dealing  with  the  able-bodied  single  men  who  seem 
too  well  contented  with  life  in  a  workhouse,  and  for  whom 
the  test  of  corn-grinding  has  not  proven  a  remedy,  the 
guardians  often  have  recourse  to  the  resources  offered  by 
the  Church  Army  and  Salvation  Army  for  their  restoration, 
and  much  good  help  is  afforded  by  those  institutions. 

10.  Young  women  (married  and  single)  with  children 
come  under  the  special  care  of  the  lady  members,  designated 
"  The  Ladies'  Reference  Committee,"  whose  unostentatious 
work  and  practical  measures  are  productive  of  immeasur- 
able benefit. 

11.  Auxiliary  institutions  affording  considerable  help 
to  the  guardians  are  the  "  St.  Pancras  Workhouse  Girls' 
Aid  Committee,"  and  the  "  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Befriending  Young  Servants,"  the  latter,  more  particularly 
in  the  care  bestowed  on  girls  placed  in  service  from  the 
schools-.  (iSee  Annual  Report  of  the  Association.) 

Suggestions. 

12.  Classification,  and  Adapted  Methods  of  Treatment. 

(a)  Men  and  women  certifiable  as  able-bodied,  who 
do  not  hke  work  and  will  not  seek  it : — 

These  should  be  placed  where  rigorous  dis- 
cipline prevails,  and  should    be   detained  for 
periods,  to  be  determined  by  a  magistrate. 
(6)    Men  and  women,  temporarily  out  of  regular 
employment. 

Some  intermediate  resource  is  needed  for 
these,  and  of  such  kind  as  to  prevent  them  from 
losing  their  self-dependence  and  drifting  into 
Class  (a). 

(c)  Men  and  women  with  chronic  ailments  or  de- 
formity : — 

These  might  be  taught  some  handicraft  to 
enable  them  to  be,  to  some  extent,  self-supporting. 

(d)  Those  who  are  feeble-minded,  but  not  certifi- 
able under  the  Lunacy  Acts,  should  be  similarly  dealt 
with,  and  should  also  be  kept  under  control. 

Too  many  of  them  marry  and  have  defective 
children,  and  many  unmarried  young  women  of 
this  class  are  repeatedly  admitted  to  the  maternity 
wards  of  the  workhouse. 

(e)  Adult  sane  epileptics  should  be  permanently 
detained,  and  taught  to  work  at  trades  according  to 
their  choice  and  ability. 


(/.)  Ordinarily  healthy  men  and  women,  over  sixty 
and  under  sixty-five  years  of  age  for  whom  the  labour 
market  has  no  demand  should  be  provided  with  in- 
dustrial employment,  more  or  less  remunerative. 

{g)  Infirm  men  and  women  : — 

See  Appendix  No.  V  (D),  as  to  what  is 
already  being  done  in  this  direction  by  the 
Brabazon  Employment  Society  for  this  class. 

Qi)  All  of  the  above  classes  might  be  sub-divided  as 
follows : — ■ 
Well-behaved,  and  the  remainder. 

Benevolent  aid  is  frequently  needed  for  deserving  persons 
who  may  have  lost  touch  with  their  employers,  through 
having  had  to  enter  the  workhouse  (perhaps  also  with  wife 
and  children)  ;  and  such  aid  would  be  advantageous  before 
and,  for  some  time,  after  they  have  left  the  workhouse. 

Detention  of  very  infirm  or  feeble-minded  inmates  or 
those  with  very  acute  organic  diseases.  In  the  interest  of 
the  inmate  this  course  is  often  felt  to  be  desirable. 

13.  Pensioners. — It  is  thought  that  if  naval  and  military 
pensioners  could  receive  their  payments  monthly  or  weekly 
instead  of  quarterly,  they  would  not  so  often  have  to  go 
into  the  workhouse.  There  are  not,  however,  many  of  such 
cases  in  St.  Pancras. 

14.  Alcoholic  excesses  in  relation  to  insanity. — A  statement 
on  this  subject  is  presented  [See  Appendix  No.  V.  (E)  ). 


Functions  ( 
charity  in  ri 
gard  to  Poc 
Law. 

Need  for 
power  to 
detain  certai 
classes  of 
paupers. 

Evils  of 
quarterly 
payment  of 
Naval  and 
Military 
pensioners. 

Alcoholic 
insanity. 


Assistant  Master  and  Assistant  Matron. 

15.  It  is  desired  that  these  officers  should  be  given  a 

status,  and  that  their  responsibility  in  the  absence  of  the  Need  for  de 
master  and  matron  should  be  defined.  fining  statu; 

of  Assistant 
Master  and 

The  Infirmaries,  North  and  South.  Matron. 

16.  The  North  Infirmary,  Dartmouth  Park  Hill,  High-  St.  Pancras 
gate,  has  had  a  long-standing  reputation  for  good  manage-  Infirmaries, 
men  and  gratifying  results  in  the  treatment  of  the  patients, 

and  in  the  training  of  probationers  to  be  highly  skilled 
nurses. 

About  three  years  ago  a  system  of  open- air  treatment  Open-air 
of  phthisis  was  commenced  and  is  continued  with  marked  tieatment 
success  .    (See  Medical  report  hereon.  Appendix  No.  V  of  phthisical 
(F)  ).  paupers, 

17.  The  South  Infirmary,  in  Pancras  Road,  was  formery 

known  as  the  "  Infirmary  Wing  "  of  the  workhouse.    It  is  j 
now  also  equipped  as  a  training  school  for  nurses,  and  the 
examiner's  first  report  has  been  recently  received.    [See  - 
Appendix  No.  V.  (G)  ).  ^ 
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"St.  Anne's  Home,"  at  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

18.  The  premises  (freehold)  of  this  estabUshment  were 
acquired  about  sixteen  years  ago  by  the  guardians,  for  the 
temporary  accommodation  of  aged  male  inmates  in 
ordinary  health,  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  work- 
house, and  the  property  was  ultimately  purchased  out- 
right and  suitably  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  454 
inmates  of  that  particular  class. 

19.  The  inmates  are  drafted  thither  from  the  work- 
house, in  King's  Road,  St.  Pancras,  and  means  have 
been  thus  provided  for  placing  in  a  separate  establish- 
ment a  class  of  inmates  for  whom  any  question  of  the 
application  of  a  workhouse  test  does  not  arise. 

20.  The  domestic  work  is  done  by  the  inmates,  and 
they  willingly  take  part,  according  to  their  ability,  in 
various  industrial  employments. 

Separate  Schools,  at  Leavesden  [about  four  miles  from 
Watford). 

21.  The  schools,  certified  for  551  children,  are  beauti- 
fully situated  in  the  open  country,  on  a  site  of  about 
thirty-seven  acres. 

22.  They  may  be  said  to  be  included  among  those 
schools  now  ignominiously  designated  as  "  barrack 
schools,"  but  it  is  claimed,  and  generally  admitted,  that 
the  disadvantages  attached  to  schools  so  described  are, 
by  reason  of  the  methods  of  administration  in  force  at 
the  Leavesden  schools,  non-existent  there,  or  are  out- 
weighed by  the  obvious  successes  in  the  education,  in- 
dustrial training,  improved  health  and  happiness  of  the 
children. 

23.  The  first  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Education 
inspector  was  made  last  year.  (For  his  report  thereon 
see  Appendix  No.  V.  (H) ). 

24.  The  boys,  soon  after  attaining  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  are,  for  the  most  part,  apprenticed  to  the  trades 
in  which  they  have  been  already  engaged  in  training  at 
the  schools  ;  and  all  the  boys  placed  out  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Association  for  Befriending  Boys,  who  report 
upon  them  periodically  to  the  guardians. 

25.  The  girls,  at  the  same  age,  are  placed,  after  about 
one  year's  special  training  for  the  purpose,  in  domestic 
service,  and  are  also  occasionally  apprenticed  as  dress- 
makers, in  homes  previously  inspected  and  reported 
upon  to  the  guardians  by  the  Metropolitan  Association 
for  Befriending  Young  Servants,  and  this  association 
periodically  report  to  the  guardians  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  girls. 

26.  Receiving  Home  for  Children,  St.  Margaret' s, 
Leighton  Road,  N.W.  (Certified  for  forty  girls 
and  infants  and  twenty  boys.) 

Pending  the  transfer  to  the  schools  at  Leavesden. 
the  children  are  sent  to  a  public  elementary  day  school 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Home  was  opened  in  February,  1904,  and  chil- 
dren above  the  age  of  three  years  have  no  longer  to  enter 
the  workhouse,  beyond  the  receiving  wards,  from  whence 
they  are  forthwith  transferred  to  St.  Margaret's. 


The  provision  of  receiving  houses  for  children  was    Mr.  Alfred 
recommended  by  a  Departmental  Committee  in  their    i-  MUlward. 
Parliamentary  Report,  dated  28th  February,  1896.  -  ~ 

The  main  objects  of  the  home  are  being  gained  in  the  i«  Ji^ne^JOb. 
improved  conditions  introduced  into  the  lives  of  the 
children  at  a  very  critical  period,  and  by  the  discon- 
tinuance, to  a  large  extent,  of  the  practice  which  formerly 
prevailed,  of  sending  to  Leavesden  Schools  many  who, 
after  brief  intervals,  had  to  bo  withdrawn. 

27.  Contracts. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  inserted  in  the  half-  Pioceaure  as 
yearly  advertisement  for  tenders  for  supplies  :—  contracts 

"  All  goods  will  be  required  to  be  supplied  according  p*^^*J,g^^ 
to  the  guardians'  own  samples,  and  such  samples  for  all 
the  establishments  must  be  seen  at  the  workhouse.  King's 
Road,  N.W.  (and  also  at  other  establishments  where  so 
stated  in  the  form  of  tender),  application  being  made 
to  the  master,  between  the  hours  of  9  to  12  noon,  and 
from  2  to  3  p.m.  (except  Saturday),  who  will  show  the 
samples  and  give  particulars  as  to  delivery,  etc. 

A  form  of  certificate  as  to  the  examination  of  the 
guardians'  samples  as  required  above  has  to  be  signed 
by  the  person  tendering  (or  his  representative),  and, 
in  the  absence  of  such  certificate,  the  guardians  will 
decline  to  entertain  the  tender. 

Persons  tendering  are  requested  not  to  send  samples. 

Persons  whose  tenders  have  been  accepted  will  be 
duly  informed  thereof. 

The  contract  must  be  executed,  and  its  covenants 
fulfilled  by  the  person  or  firm  whose  tender  has  been 
accepted. 

The  guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  tender,  and  they  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  accept  or  to  exclude  such  portion  of  any 
tender  as  they  may  think  fit." 

The  tenders  when  received  are  placed  through  an 
aperture  in  a  locked  box  of  which  the  chairman  of  the 
board  and  the  clerk  respectively  retain  a  key,  of 
different  pattern,  until  the  box  has  to  be  opened  for  the 
examination  of  the  tenders,  at  the  meeting  of  the  board 
convened  for  that  piu-pose. 

It  is  the  rule  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  provided 
no  sufficient  reason  is  adduced  for  rejecting  it.  All 
tenders  are  accepted  subject  to  subsequent  scrutiny  as 
to  their  arithmetical  accuracy,  and  compliance  with  pre- 
scribed conditions  ;  and  the  guardians,  as  they  deem 
it  advisable,  exercise  their  right  to  accept  portions  only 
of  any  tender. 

A  list  of  prices  of  the  various  articles  and  materials 
contained  in  the  contract  for  supplies  is  printed  half- 
yearly  "  for  the  information  of  the  guardians  and  their 
officers  only." 

28.  Boarding-out  of  Children. 

Orphan  and  deserted  children  have  been  boarded-out  St.  Pancras 
from  St.  Pancras  since  the  year  1883,  but  the  number  Boarded-out 
remaining  so  chargeable  has  been  reduced  to  thirty-  children, 
two. 


29. 


Settlements  aid  Removals  during  the  Year  1905. 


Number  of  Orders  of 
Removal  and  Adjudica- 
tion made  on  other 
Parishes  and  Unions. 

Representing  Number 
of  Persons. 

Number  of  Persons  re- 
moved to  their  Places 
of  Settlement,  or  their 
Maintenance  trans- 
ferred, or  who  have 
died. 

Number  of  Persons  who  have 
taken  their  discharge  to  avoid 
removal,  or  were  discharged  to 
service,  or  for  other  causes. 

331 

419 

256 

163 

Number  of  orders  made  on 
the  parish  of  St.  Pancras 
by    other    parishes  and 

unions  -       -       -  240  representing  403  persons 

Abandoned  on  appeal-       -    22  „  35 


ovision  for 
employed 
St.  found 
Jjncrsis. 


Leaving      -       -       -  218  368 
30.  Unemployed. 

Previous  to  1905  the  guardians  of  St.  Pancras  had  not 


occasion   for   any    exceptional  method  of  dealing 
with  large  groups  of  unemployed  workmen  ;   but  in  that 


year  the  guardians  co-operated  with  the  borough  council, 
by  a  joint  committee,  in  a  systematic  effort  to  aid  as 
many  as  possible,  by  providing  employment  by  which 
they  could  earn  wages  at  cleansing  and  repairing  streets, 
and  in  painting  works — 400  men  obtained  some  tem- 
porary employment  in  this  way.  {See  Appendix  No.  V. 
(I)  )■ 

St.  Pancras  has  not  escaped  the  general  upward  ten- 
dency revealed  in  the  returns  of  out-relief  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  There  ajDpears  to  have  been 
a  perceptible  check  on  the  gradual  decrease  seen  in 
previous  years. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Alfred  i 
A.  Milhvard. 


31.  3Ieei{ngs  of  the  Guardians. 
Guardians  are  engaged  at  meetings  every  weekday 
18  Juno  1906  excepting  Saturdays  and  each  alternate  Friday,  and 
 .  *  there  is  generally  a  good  attendance  at  each  meeting. 

Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  (1903)  of  the  late 
Chairman  of  the  Board — Mr.  Frederick  Purchese. 

"  The  extent  of  the  work  in  which  the  guardians  of 
this  parish  are  engaged,  and  the  absorbing  interest  dis- 
played by  them  in  their  work  is  indicated  by  the  accom- 
panying statement  showing  the  number  of  meetings 
held  and  the  attendances  of  members  of  the  board  and 
committees  during  the  year. 

"  The  matters  with  which  the  guardians  have  to  deal 
are  happily  free  from  the  disturbing  element  of  party 
politics,  with  the  personal  animosities  which  seem  to  be 
,  inseparable  from  them  ;    and  the  business  is  therefore 

conducted  with  unanimity,  and  a  freedom  to  bring 
to  bear  to  the  best  advantage  the  intelligence  and 
experience  of  every  member  present  at  the  meetings." 

{See  Appendix  No.  V.  (J.) ). 

Administra-       18608.  [Chairman.)  Were  there  any  special  difficulties 
tion  in  St.      prevaihng  in  St.  Pancras  different  from  those  in  other 
Pancras  prior  unions  which  made  the  Poor  Law  administration  there 
to  1867.         so  bad  previous  to  1867  ? — Yes,  I  think  in  consequence 
of  the  very  imperfect  accommodation  provided  for  the 
indoor  poor,  and  also  for  the  insufficient  accommodation 
for  dealing  with  the  outdoor  relief. 

18609.  Had  not  St.  Pancras  parish  a  particular  organi- 
sation of  its  own  ? — Previous  to  1867  the  relief  was  ad- 
ministered by  directors  of  the  poor,  and  that  body  was  a 
section  of  the  old  vestry. 

18610.  Was  the  old  vestry  very  large  ? — Yes.  The 
directors  of  the  poor,  probably,  were  a  body  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  board  of  guardians,  or  perhaps  smaller. 

18611.  I  understand  from  your  statement  that  there 
were  frequent  scandals  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration ? — Yes. 

Metropolitan  18612.  What  was  the  order  creating  the  board  of  which 
Poor  Act  Sir  William  Wyatt  was  the  chairman  ? — The  Metropolitan 
1867,  and  its  Poor  Act,  1867,  formed  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  St. 
effect.  Pancras,  and  other  boards  of  guardians  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  date  of  the  order  for  St.  Pancras  was  June  1867, 
and  the  guardians  then  came  into  existence,  and  have 
successively  continued. 

Effect  of  18613.  I  see  that  in  the  second  Appendix  which  you 

administra-  hand  in  with  your  statement,  you  give  extracts  from  a 
tion  on  report  issued  by  the  late  Sir  WiUiam  Wyatt  during  his 
paupeiism.  gjgt  yg^r  of  office.  I  observe  that  in  that  report  he  said, 
"  In  the  MetropoUs  pauperism  had,  in  December  1867, 
increased  more  than  19  per  cent,  over  the  same  period  of 
1866,  while  in  St.  Pancras,  during  the  same  period  of  time, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  4  per  cent."  That  decrease 
must  have  been  due  to  administration,  must  it  not  ? — Yes. 

18614.  In  paragraph  4  of  your  statement  you  state  that 
the  average  number  of  persons  receiving  out-relief  in  1868 
was  7,000,  and  that  it  has  now  been  reduced  to  an  average 
of  1,100  ?— That  is  right. 
Centrifugal        18615.  The  conditions  of  St.  Pancras  during  that  period 
effect  on  poor  have  not  very  materially  changed,  though  your  population 
of    clearance  has  very  largely  increased,  I  assume  ? — The  population 
schemes   and  has  not  largely  increased.    What  might  have  been  a 
improved       natural  increase  and  an  ordinary  increase,  has  been  quahfied 
dwellings.  ^j^g  demohtion  of  a  large  number  of  houses  for  the 

estabhshment  of  railway  termini  in  St.  Pancras. 

18616.  Should  you  not  say  that  in  the  interval  there  have 
been  other  causes  at  work,  which  of  themselves  have 
rather  tended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  pauperism.  I  mean 
such  causes  as  the  clearance  of  slums  and  the  development 
of  the  railway  interest  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  it  has  also  been 
quahfied  in  later  years  by  the  removal  of  the  poor.  We 
have  been  getting  a  number  of  poor  persons  moving  into 
the  North,  including  St.  Pancras,  from  southern  parishes 
and  districts  where  dwellings  have  been  improved.  The 
medical  officer  of  health  finds  that. 

18617.  That  is  to  say,  the  clearance  of  slums  In  other 
parts  of  London  has  sent  a  certain  proportion  of  the  people 
who  have  been  so  removed  to  St.  Pancras  ? — I  think  so. 

18618.  Have  rents  risen  recently  in  St.  Pancras  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  but  I  should  think 
they  are  reduced.    St.  Pancras  is  peculiar  in  this  respect. 


Some  portions  of  the  parish  possess  houses  of  large  dimen- 
sions— those  in  the  Regents  Park  district,  for  instancd,  and 
in  some  of  the  squares  ;  and  the  rents  have  necessarily  gone 
do^vn  for  those  houses,  but  that  would  not  affect  the  poor 
very  much. 

18619.  We  may  take  it,  I  think,  that  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  number  of  those  receiving  outdoor  reUef  is  largely 
due  to  administration  ? — Distinctly.  I  may  say  that  my 
experience  commenced  in  1867,  the  year  that  you  are  touch- 
ing upon.  Sir  WiUiam  Wyatt  refers  to  the  deplorable 
want  of  control  over  the  management  of  the  outdoor 
poor,  and  he  remarks  that  there  were  as  many  as  4,000 
people  to  deal  with.  There  was  only  one  reUef  station, 
which  was  in  the  basement  of  what  is  now  the  Town  Hall 
— it  was  then  the  Vestry  Hall ;  and  it  was  not  possible  to 
get  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  cases,  especially  as  there 
was  not  an  adequate  staff  of  reheving  officers.  The  re- 
heving  officers  have  been  increased  in  number  since  that 
date,  the  rehef  stations  have  been  increased,  and  there  are 
better  means  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  cases.  The 
increased  investigation  is  really  the  reason  of  our  being 
able  to  produce  a  reduction  in  the  numbers. 


Effect  of 
strict  ad- 
ministration 
in  reducing 
out-relief. 


Beneficial 
results  of 
careful 
inquiries  iiit 
cases  by 
Relieving 
Officers. 
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18620.  I  see  also  that  you  have  been  able  during  the  Reduced  cos 
last  four  years  to  reduce  the  cost  of  provisions,  necessaries,  of 
and  clothing  from  5s.  2d.  per  head  to  3s.  7^d.  per  head  ?—  relief  in  St. 
Yes  ;  that  is  a  most  gratifying  result  which  we  find  each  P^^^cras. 
year. 

18621.  Are  the  materials  and  the  food  given  as  good  as 
before  ? — Yes.  That  is  a  question  that  we  ask  ourselves 
every  now  and  then.  Although  the  cost  per  head  is 
reducing,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  never  hear  any  complaints 
from  the  inmates  about  the  deficiency  of  the  food  or 
about  the  quality  of  the  food. 

18622.  In  parargaph  7  you  say  that  a  large  proportion  "  Ins  and 
of  the  persons  who  apply  weekly  are  well  known  ;  you  outs  "  at  SI 
have  a  very  large  number  of  ins-and-outs,  I  think,  in  St.  Pancras. 
Pancras  ? — Yes,  we  have.    They  might  be  decreased,  and 

I  think  they  have  been  decreased,  by  a  stricter  discipline 
during  the  last  few  years. 

18623.  The  superintendent  relieving  officer,  in  some 
evidence  that  he  has  furnished,  shows  that  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  people  who  very  frequently,  in 
fact  year  by  year,  go  in  and  out  of  the  house  ? —  That  is  so. 

18624.  Have  the  principles  which  were  adopted  by  Sir  Effect  of 
William  Wyatt  in  dealing  with  outdoor  relief  been  con-  strict  ad_ 
tinually  in  operation  from  then  till  now  in  St.  Pancras  ? —  ministratior 
Yes,  they  have,  but  more  during  the  last  twenty  years,  of  reducing 
course.    Perhaps  it  would  not  be  quite  accurate  to  say  °"  '^^  '"^ ' 

"  continuously,"  because  from  time  to  time  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  board,  but  the  general 
policy  in  dealing  with  out-relief  has  certainly  been  con- 
tinuous for  more  than  twenty  years.  I  think  we  should 
date  the  existing  policy,  which  has  continued  as  far  as  it  is 
practicable,  from  the  time  that  Mr.  James  Henry  Allen, 
who  was  a  late  guardian,  was  chairman  of  the  out-relief 
committee.  Then  the  system  of  dealing  with  the  out- 
relief  with  due  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board's  regulations,  and  also  the  courage  that  was 
brought  to  bear  in  dealing  with  cases,  and  also  the  close 
investigation,  have  resulted  in  a  reduction.  We  have 
found  for  a  great  many  years  now  that  the  total  amount  of 
outdoor  relief  per  week  is  stationary  at  about  £120, 
whereas  in  the  earlier  years  the  outdoor  relief  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £400  per  week. 

18625.  I  see  you  have  various  suggestions  to  make  in 
paragraph  12.  Suggestion  (a)  speaks  for  itself ;  in  (h) 
you  refer  to  the  men  and  women  who  are  temporarily  out 
of  regular  employment.  The  railroads  give  a  great  deal 
of  employment,  and  I  assume  that  is  regular  employ- 
ment, generally  speaking,  is  it  not  ? — I  have  no  doubt  a 
large  number  of  the  people  in  the  parish  are  employed 
by  the  railway  companies.  But  I  do  not  think  I  ought 
to  answer  that  question,  as  I  have  not  much  information 
upon  it.  I  think  the  superintendent  relieving  officer  could 
answer  it. 

18626.  Would  you  consider  seasonable  employment  as  Seasonal  si 
coming  under  the  definition  of  "  temporarily  out  of  regular  staple  trac 
employment "  ?— Probably  that  would  apply  principally  in  St. 
to  painters  and  such  persons.    There  are  a  large  number  Pancras. 
of  French  polishers  employed  in  St.  Pancras,  the  piano- 
forte trade  being  the  staple  trade  there. 
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18627.  There  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  might  be 
out  of  employment — those  who  are  ordinarily  in  regular 
employment  and  are  temporarily  thrown  out  by  some 
cause  or  other,  and  those  whose  employment  is  mainly 
seasonal,  and  who  every  year  are  a  certain  time  out  of 
employment  ? — Yes. 

18628.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  make  as  regards 
those  ;  you  say  some  "  intermediate  resource  "  is  needed  ? 
— This  is  a  very  great  problem.  Some  kind  of  resource  is 
one  of  the  things  that  everyone  is  crying  out  for.  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  prepared  with  a  suggestion  on  such  an 
extremely  difficult  subject. 

18629.  I  assume  you  would  put  them  under  a  different 
head  from  those  under  (a),  and  would  give  to  those  under 
(a)  a  more  rigorous  treatment  ? — What  I  have  noticed  is 
that  there  are  some  worthy  people  who  seem  to  require 
help.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  should  be  given  by 
organised  methods,  or  whether  employers  would  be  willing 
from  benevolent  reasons  to  take  on  more  hands  than  they 
otherwise  would  take  on,  but  there  are  people  who  come 
into  the  workhouse  periodically  who  have  not  been  able  to 
make  provision  for  themselves,  or  at  any  rate  have  not 
made  provision  for  themselves.  It  was  almost  superfluous 
I  am  afraid  for  me  to  make  this  suggestion  (6),  because  it  is 
a  suggestion  that  has  arisen  in  everyone's  mind.  Perhaps 
in  making  it  I  ought  to  have  been  prepared  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  my  own  ;  but  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  points 
that  the  Commission  are  dealing  with. 

18630.  Then  you  have  no  suggestion  to  make,  except 
that  you  would  keep  classes  under  (a)  and  (b)  apart  and 
give  them  different  treatment  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

18631.  Coming  now  to  those  under  (rf),  I  see  you  would 
wish  to  have  some  control  over  the  feeble-minded  women 
who  come  in  and  have  children  ? — Yes.  That  is  a  very 
vivid  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  with  constantly. 

18632.  Then  under  (e)  you  would  detain  adult  sane 
epileptics  ? — Yes,  There  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
provision  made  for  sane  epileptics.  There  is  the  National 
Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  in  Queen's 
Square,  but  that  is  an  expensive  institution,  and  one 
cannot  send  the  poorer  classes  there.  Sane  epileptics 
are  a  dangerous  class  in  themselves  if  they  are  allowed 
to  be  at  large  perhaps,  because  they  might  become  violent 
although,  generally  speaking  not  insane  ;  but  they  can 
be  usefully  employed. 

18633.  Would  you  mix  them  up  with  the  other  inmates  ? 
— They  are  not  a  large  number  with  us. 

18634.  Are  they  in  a  separate  ward  ? — They  would 
be  kept  under  observation  in  the  mental  wards,  after 
having  had  an  attack,  perhaps. 

18635.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  advisability 
of  having  some  central  institution  in  London  for  adult 
sane  epileptics  ?^ — I  think  there  should  be  some  such 
institution,  because  one  is  often  asked  if  there  is  accom- 
modation for  an  epileptic  patient,  the  National  Hospital 
not  being  available  for  persons  who  could  not  get  their 
friends  admitted. 

18636.  I  pass  on  now  to  paragraph  14.  In  regard  to 
alcoholic  excesses  in  relation  to  insanity  there  is  a  very  re- 
markable statement  made  in  your  Appendix  No.  V.  (E.), 
namely:  "  The  medical  officer  reports  as  follows:  'The  total 
number  of  persons  admitted  into  the  insane  wards  during 
the  year  was  634 — 325  males  and  309  females.  Of  the 
males  126  (or  over  38  per  cent.)  were  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  excessive  drinking.  Of  the  females  87  (or  over 
29  per  cent.)  were  so  affected.  The  average  age  of  the 
males  was  38,  and  that  of  the  females  33  years.  In 
every  one  of  the  above  cases  (213)  alcohol  was  the  sole 
and  exciting  cause  of  the  mental  disturbance,  either  in 
the  form  of  delirium  tremens  or  of  mania  ;  but  in  a  con- 
siderable number  (over  24  per  cent.)  of  the  cases  remaining 
(421),  habits  of  intemperance  aggravated  mental  aberra- 
tion primarily  due  to  causes  other  than  alcoholic  excess.' " 
Can  you  tell  me  if  that  statement  is  worse  than  usual, 
or  as  far  as  you  can  recollect,  is  the  proportion  of  people 
who  become  insane  from  excessive  drinking  generally 
about  the  same  ? — I  think  it  seems  to  be  about  the  same. 
I  have  intruded  it  into  this  evidence  rather  perhaps, 
but  it  seems  to  be  very  interesting.  At  a  meeting  at 
which  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield  was  present — it  was  a 
Poor  Law  conference — these  figures  were  produced.  It 
will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  close  approximation  to 
the  same  result  in  two  periods,  although  very  wide  apart, 
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namely,  1897  and  1903.    At  that  conference  to  which  I    3Ir.  Alfred 
refer  a  paper  was  read  distinctly  on  this  subject,  and  I  A.  MiUward . 

was  very  much  struck  with  a  statement  that  was  made —  

I  think  it  was  by  the  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert.  He  said  he  18  June  1900. 
had  received  information  from  the  medical  officer  of  the 
lunatic  asylum  at  Glasgow,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  found  that  the  percentage  of  insanity  diicttly 
attributable  to  alcoholic  excesses  was  33  per  cent.  That 
seemed  to  so  coincide  with  this  view  of  Dr.  Dunlop,  who 
is  our  late  medical  officer,  that  I  thought  it  was  very 
useful  information. 

18637.  I  think  it  is  very  valuable  information  ? — It 
has  been  frequently  stated  in  a  sweeping  kind  of  way  that 
90  per  cent,  of  lunacy  has  been  caused  by  alcoholic 
excesses.  Hitherto  we  have  had  no  figures,  but  these 
numbers  have  been  taken  out  carefully  by  the  officers 
looking  at  the  medical  certificates  of  the  actual  cases, 
so  I  think  they  are  reliable. 

18638.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  insane  ward     Mental  " 
and  a  mental  ward  ? — That  is  the  title  that  we  have  ^•"l  '  0'^^®'' ' 
given  to  the  ward.    The  patients  being  there  under  ^y^^'!^ 
observation,  should  not  really  be  called  lunatics  until 

they  have  been  certified  so.  It  has  been  considered  a 
stigma — and  of  course  it  is — for  a  person  to  have  been 
placed  in  those  wards  ;  and  we  have  sometimes  had  to 
console  relatives  by  saying,  "  No,  it  is  not  a  lunatic  ward ; 
the  patient  is  placed  there  under  observation."  We  have 
called  them  observation  wards,  and  we  have  called  them 
mental  w  ards,  and  I  think  "  mental  wards  "  seems  to 
have  remained  with  us  the  longest. 

18639.  Is  it  really  a  different  ward  from  the  insane 
\Aard? — No,  it  is  the  same  ward,  only  we  have  been 
using  different  names. 

18640.  Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject  of  alcohol,  will  Reduction  in 
you  turn  to  the  return  which  you  give  us  of  the  cost  of  alcohol  con- 
stimulants  per  annum  ?  I  notice  that  there  has  been  sumption  of 
an  extraordinary  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  stimulants  '^y°*^jg 

in  three  out  of  the  four  institutions  there,  namely,  the  gt^ j^ncras 

workhouse,  the  south  infirmary,  the   north  infirmary, 

and  St.  Anne's  Home,  during  the  last  ten  years  ;  can  you 

account  for  that  ? — I  think  the  medical  officers  have 

willingly  done  their  utmost  to  comply  with  the  wish  of 

the  guardians  in  this  matter.    There  was  a  time,  some 

years  ago,  when  the  guardians  were  paying  very  pointtd 

attention  to  the  subject  of  alcohol,  and  the  medical 

officer  was  asked  if  he  could  not  reduce  the  ordering  of 

alcoholic  stimulants  for  the  patients,  without  interfering 

with  his  professional  opinion  upon  the  subject.    All  the 

medical  officers  have  done  their  utmost  in  that  direction. 

We  are  told  from  time  to  time,  however,  that  there  is  no 

remedy  for  heart  failure  so  appropriate  and  so  efficacious 

as  brandy  ;   I    think  that  opinion    is    pretty  general 

in  the  medical  profession.    Still,  the  cost  of  stimulants 

has  been  reduced  very  considerably. 

18641.  The  reduction  in  the  workhouse  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, being  from  6s.  Sjd.  per  head  per  annum  in  1895  to 
Jd.  per  head  per  annum  in  1906,  I  think  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

18642.  There  is  also  a  great  reduction  in  two  of  the 
remaining  institutions  ;  can  you  account  for  the  reduction 
in  the  north  infirmary  being  so  much  less  ? — I  think 
in  the  two  infirmaries  they  have  a  different  class  of  patients 
We  have  a  large  number  of  tuberculosis  cases  in  the  north 
infirmary.  I  think  the  difference  is  due  distinctly  to  the 
class  of  cases. 

18643.  Are  the  two  infirmaries  under  the  same  meclical 
officer  ? — No. 

18644.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Should  not  the  workhouse 
figures  and  the  south  infirmary  figures  be  taken  together 
here  ?  I  notice  that  the  south  infirmary  figures  begin 
just  at  the  point  where  the  workhouse  figures  fall  short, 
and  therefore  I  ask  whether  the  inmates  in  the  south 
infirmary  were  counted  as  in  the  workhouse  prior  to  that 
time  ? — Until  1903  the  south  infirmary  so-called  was  an 
infirmary  wing  of  the  workhouse.  Since  then  it  has  been 
re-organised  as  a  properly  equipped  infirmary. 

18645.  Therefore  the  figures  for  the  workhouse  and 
the  south  infirmary  should  be  taken  together  ? — They 
are  taken  together  up  to  1903,  and  they  are  separated 
afterwards. 

18646.  (Miss  Hill.)  Therefore  we  should  treat  the 
reduction  as  from  6s.  3|d.  to  Is.  3d.,  and  not  to  Jd.  ? — Yes. 
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18647.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Is  the  Temperance 
Hospital  in  St.  Pancras  ? — It  is. 

18648.  Is  either  of  the  medical  officers  that  you  have 
directly  connected  with  the  hospital  ? — No. 

18649.  (ilfr.  Lanshury.)  Sir  William  Collins  is  connected 
with  the  hospital,  I  think,  is  he  not  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

18650.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Is  he  connected  with  you  ?— No. 

18651.  (Chairman.)  You  have  a  large  number  of 
hospitals  in  St.  Pancras,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

18652.  Do  the  guardians  ever  send  cases  there  ? — No. 
We  have  now  facilities  for  surgical  operations.  They 
are  performed  at  both  our  infirmaries,  and  the  staff  can 
accomplish  hospital  work.  We  occasionally  get  cases 
from  the  hospitals,  but  we  do  not  send  cases  to  the  hos- 
pitals. Of  course  there  might  be  a  case  occasionally, 
but  it  is  not  a  custom  to  send  them  to  the  hospitals. 

18653.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  social  stains 
of  the  people  who  go  to  the  hospitals  and  get  gratuitous 
relief,  and  the  social  status  of  those  who  go  to  the  in- 
firmary ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  differentiate,  and  the 
border  land  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  define,  because 
no  doubt  a  large  number  of  the  persons  who  apply  to  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital,  for  instance,  might  equally  be 
expected  to  apply  to  the  guardians.  The  Royal  Free 
Hospital  authorities  claim  that  they  assist  a  large  number 
of  persons  who  might  otherwise  have  to  come  to  the 
parish,  and  the  guardians  recognise  that  and  send  an 
annual  subscription  from  the  rates  to  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital,  and,  in  fact,  to  other  hospitals. 

18654.  Would  the  better  class  go  to  the  hospital  first 
and  try  to  get  admission  free  there  ? — I  think  so.  I  think 
there  is  a  sentiment  about  that  which  is  a  very  wholesome 
one  in  a  way.  Of  course  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  hospitals, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  persons  who  still  wish  to 
avoid  going  on  the  parish  as  they  call  it,  and  they  do  not 
feel  it  is  the  same  thing  going  to  a  hospital.  A  hospital 
has  to  deal  with  a  very  large  number  of  cases  in  the  o\it- 
patient  department,  who  are  just  about  the  same  class  as 
might  be  having  out-door  relief.  I  am  on  the  committee 
of  management  of  one  of  the  hospitals  myself  as  it  happens, 
and  I  know  what  an  extraordinary  number  of  those  cases 
there  are. 

18655.  Is  there  any  considerable  class  of  individuals 
who,  assuming  they  could  not  get  admittance  into  a 
hospital,  would  go  to  an  infirmary  ;  or  do  they  go  to  the 
hospital  because  they  think  they  can  get  treatment  there 
gratuitously,  and  when  they  cannot  get  it,  are  prepared  to 
pay  something  themselves  ? — I  think  they  go  to  the 
hospital,  because  they  can  get  it  gratuitously.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  justified  perhaps  in  giving  a  downright  opinion 
about  it,  but  I  can  quite  imagine  that  persons  go  to  the 
hospital  very  freely  without  fear  of  having  their  cases 
investigated.  I  know  that  has  been  a  question  which 
has  exercised  the  minds  of  hospital  managers — certainly, 
to  some  extent,  to  my  own  knowledge — and  that  they  are 
reluctant  to  investigate  the  cases  in  the  out-patient 
department  of  hospitals,  because  it  is  a  public  charity. 

18656.  And  also  because  they  have  not  the  machinery, 
I  suppose  ? — They  have  not  the  machinery. 

18657.  Turning  to  paragraph  18,  what  is  St.  Anne's 
Home  ?  Is  it  an  establishment  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
almshouse  than  of  a  workhouse  ? — Yes,  St.  Anne's  Home 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  acquired  by  the  guardians  as  a 
temporary  building,  whilst  the  main  workhouse  was  being 
reconstructed  ;  and  then  it  was  found  desirable  to  retain 
it  for  permanent  use,  because  it  was  required  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inmates.  At  the  time  it  was  so 
used  temporarily,  male  inmates  were  placed  there,  and 
that  use  has  remained.  They  are  all  m;  1 3  inmates  there 
and  it  is  a  very  excellent  method  of  classification.  It 
gives  great  facilities  of  classifying  the  more  deserving, 
perhaps  I  should  put  it  the  healthy  aged  class.  It  is 
called  St.  Anne's  Home  rather  than  a  workhouse  in  de- 
ference to  the  neighbourhood.  The  neighbours,  we  were 
afraid,  at  first  might  have  disliked  its  existence  there,  but 
we  find  that  is  not  the  case  now ;  they  are  very  glad  to 
visit  the  institution  and  they  take  an  interest  in  it. 

18658.  It  would  be  the  better  class  inmates  of  the  work- 
house, I  assume,  who  would  be  drafted  to  St.  Anne's 
Home  ? — I  think  they  may  be  called  the  better  class. 
They  are  healthy  aged  men,  some  of  them  very  respectable 
men  who  are  necessarily  in  the  workhouse  owing  to  old 


age.  They  are  made  as  comfortable  there  as  circum- 
stances will  admit.  Of  course,  occasionally,  we  may  get 
a  few  inmates  who  are  not  well-behaved  so  it  is  not  strictly 
classified  according  to  their  conduct,  but  because  they  are 
aged. 

18659.  Are  they  ever  sent  back  to  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes,  the  recalcitrant  ones  are  sent  back  to  the  workhouse. 

18660.  Is  that  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  punshment  ? — 
Yes. 

18661.  Reversing  it,  do  you  ever  pass  applicants  into 
the  home  immediately  they  apply  for  poor  relief,  or  do 
they  go  for  a  short  probationary  period  to  the  workhouse  ? 
— They  always  go  through  the  workhouse. 

18662.  So  that  you  may  have  a  test  as  regards  conduct  ? 
—Yes. 

18663.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  cost  of  this  home  ?  Is 
it  more  per  head  than  the  cost  of  the  workhouse  ? — It  may 
be  a  little  less,  and  I  think  it  is,  because  it  is  dealing  with 
one  class,  and  that  not  an  expensive  class. 

18664.  They  are  the  healthy  ones  ? — Yes. 

18665.  You  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  this 
classification,  unless  you  had  had  the  good  luck  to  have 
had  this  institution  which  you  put  up  ? — We  purchased 
it.  It  had  been  used  for  some  different  purpose  before. 
It  was  the  disused  school  of  the  Royal  Asylum  of  St. 
Anne's  Society. 

18666.  But  it  works  very  satisfactorily  ? — Yes.  The 
cost  of  the  inmates  of  St.  Anne's  Home  at  the  present  time 
is  about  .3s.  6|d.  per  week—  that  is  for  food,  necessaries, 
clothing  and  so  on  ;  and  the  cost  at  the  workhcase  is 
3s.  5f  d.  ;  so  it  is  about  the  same. 

18667.  Now  we  come  to  the  children  ;  Leavesden  School  Leavesden 

is  a  large  school,  I  think  ? — Yes,  we  have  accommodation  School  anc 

there  for  551  children.  ^''P'"^*  °^ 

Inspector  ' 

18668.  I  see  you  give  in  your  Appendix  No.  V.  (H)  the  Board  of 
Report  of  the  Education  Inspector  for  1906  ?— Yes  ;  Education, 
that  is  his  first  Report  as  from  the  Board  of  Education. 

18669.  When  was  the  inspection  transferred  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  the  Board  of  Education  ? — 
Last  year,  I  think.  This  was  the  first  inspection  under 
the  Board  of  Education. 

18670.  Was  there  an  idea  that  a  rather  higher  test 
would  be  imposed  ? — We  thought  it  possible. 

18671.  But  I  see  this  inspector  reports  very  highly 
of  the  school  ? — Yes,  he  does,  very.  He  was  very  much 
surprised  and  pleased — I  think  I  can  say  that.  It  is 
shown  in  his  letter  and  from  what  we  heard. 

18672.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  What  do  you  mean  by  his  being 
surprised — was  he  surprised  in  view  of  what  he  had 
heard  ? — Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  emphasised  his 
surprise,  but  I  think  it  was  in  view  of  what  he  had  heard. 
It  was  probably  his  first  inspection  of  a  school  of  the  kind. 

18673.  You  mean  in  view  of  what  he  had  heard  of 

Poor  Law  schools  generally  ? — Yes.  j 

18674.  (Chairman.)  Have  the  children  done  well  that  After-careij 
have  been  sent  out  from  there,  as  far  as  you  know  ? —  "v^P"'^  ''^ 'j 
Yes,  they  have.  Broadly  speaking,  they  do  very  well,  °  '  dren.  , 
and  we  get  very  gratifying  reports  from  the  masters 

who  take  the  boys  as  apprentices.  We  sometimes  get  | 
difficulties  in  the  case  of  both  boys  and  girls  who  are  \ 
suffering  from  some  physical  defect,  due,  no  doubt,  to 
early  malnutrition  and  all  the  sorts  of  reasons  that  are 
occupying  minds  at  the  present  time  ;  probably  in  their 
early  days  they  did  not  have  sufficient  food,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  then  some  physical  defect  arises  which 
makes  them  rather  difficult  in  some  instances.  But  as 
to  the  general  conduct  of  the  children  and  their  intelligence, 
we  always  get  very  flattering  reports  from  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  placed. 

18675.  I  was  asking  you  as  to  how  they  had  done 
afterwards.  How  long  have  these  schools  been  in  exist- 
ence ? — They  were  built  about  1868. 

18676.  How  many  children  whom  you  have  put  out  ^opr  Law 
have  come  back  to  the  workhouse  ? — Very  few  indeed,  children  : 
only  a  very  small  percentage — indeed  the  number  could  ^ggg^^^i 
hardly  be  counted  in  percentages.  Occasionally  cases  paupers." 
have  arisen  through  mental  or  physical  defects. 
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18677.  The  guardian?,  I  see,  apprentice  the  boys  to  the 
trades  in  which  they  have  been  trained;  has  that  answered? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

18C78.  Has  the  training  facilitated  their  getting 
employment  ? — Yes. 

18679.  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  placing  your 
boys  ? — No.  We  advertise  and  get  plenty  of  applications, 
so  that  we  have  to  exercise  discretion  in  selecting  the 
places.  We  get  a  great  many  unsatisfactory  applications. 
They  are  all  inquired  into  very  carefully.  We  have  the 
general  relieving  officer  who  makes  the  inquiries,  and  the 
guardians  have  lately  adopted  the  plan,  which  seems  to 
be  very  satisfactory,  of  sending  the  industrial  trainer 
with  the  boy  to  the  situation.  The  trainer  also  goes  at 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  trial  of  the  boy,  and  he 
gives  his  report  technically  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
that  the  boy  is  likely  to  be  taught.  That  seems  to  be  a 
very  good  plan.  We  have  not  had  occasion  lately  to  use 
the  homes  of  the  House  Boys'  Brigade,  but  we  used  to 
place  a  great  many  boys  through  that  institution.  We 
always  have  a  few  boys  in  the  Homes  for  Working  Boys  in 
London.  The  Association  for  Befriending  Boys  keep  all 
our  cases  under  their  observation,  and  they  give  us 
annual  reports,  of  which  I  have  copies  which  I  can  submit. 
The  same  also  with  regard  to  the  girls  and  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants.  (For 
summary  of  Reports  se<>  Appendix  No.  V.  (K).) 

18680.  Do  you  board-out  a  certain  number  of  children  ? 
—We  have  been  boarding-out  children. 

18681.  Has  that  been  satisfactory  or  not  ? — Last 
year  the  guardians  discontinued  boarding-out  additional 
children  under  the  Order. 

18682.  That  means  boarding-out  outside  the  union  ? — 
Yes.  We  have  always  had  a  large  number  of  children 
boarded-out,  but  the  number  has  been  reduced  now. 
The  reports  that  came  with  reference  to  some  of  the 
homes  caused  some  disquietude  on  the  part  of  the  guar- 
dians. They  were,  I  think,  comparing  the  condition 
and  the  lives  of  the  children  boarded-out  in  village  homes 
as  regards  personal  cleanliness,  bedroom  accommodation, 
and  all  such  things,  with  the  resources  that  we  have  in 
dealing  with  the  children. 

18683.  At  Leavesden  ? — Yes.  We  had  some  unfavour- 
able reports.  Then  also  it  is  a  fact  that  the  boarding-out 
committees  do  have  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  apply 
to  the  guardians  for  assistance  in  placing  out  the  children 
when  they  come  to  an  age  for  placing  out.  The  ideal 
is  that  when  the  children  are  boarded-out  they  should 
merge  into  the  families  of  the  people  with  whom  they  are 
placed,  and  I  certainly  think  they  largely  do  ;  but  still 
their  resources  for  placing  out  children  are  not  so  great 
as  the  resources  we  have  in  London,  and  therefore  they 
are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help  of  the  guardians 
after  the  children  come  to  an  age  to  place  out.  Some 
of  the  guardians,  I  think,  became  a  little  impatient  about 
some  of  the  unfavourable  reports,  and  they  thought  we 
could  do  better  with  the  children  with  our  own  resources. 
They  have  not  sent  any  additional  children  out  now  for 
some  months. 

18684.  Was  there  in  the  opinion  of  the  guardians 
sufficient  inspection  over  these  children  ? — Yes  ;  the 
guardians  placed  the  greatest  reliance  on  the  reports  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  inspectors.  Miss  Mason 
and  Miss  Pell. 
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18685.  I  did  not  mean  that ;  there  is  no  supervision 
on  behalf  of  the  gua'-dians  is  there  ? — No,  and  I  do  think 
that  the  guardians  feel  that  rather.  At  the  same  time 
they  thoroughly  understand  that  it  is  not  considered 
desirable  or  necessary  that  the  children  boarded-out  in 
village  homes  should  be  visited  by  the  guirdims.  They 
asked  the  Local  Government  Board  if  that  could  be  done 
some  years  ago,  and  a  deputation  waited  on  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  that  subject.  I  think  they  fully 
recognised  what  they  were  told  about  that,  namely, 
that  if  a  general  custom  were  adopted  for  all  guardians 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  be  visiting  children  boarded- 
out,  it  would  very  much  unsettle  the  children. 

18686.  Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  unemployed  ; 
you  have  no  occasion,  you  say,  for  any  exceptional 
treatment  of  large  groups  of  unemployed  ? — No.  We 
have  been  very  fortunate  in  that  respect. 

isinn  for  18687.  Is  there  any  distress  committee  at  work  in  St. 
aploy-  Pancras  ? — There  has  been  during  the  winter  months, 
t|t  at  St.  but  it  is  not  in  operation  now.  It  is  composed  of  the 
guardians  and  of  members  of  the  borough  council. 
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18688.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  that  work 
could  be  better  done  by  the  guardians,  or  would  you  prefer 
if  to  be  done  as  it  is  now  ? — The  guardians  and  the  Lorough 
council  worked  very  amicably  togethec  as  a  joint  com- 
mittee. I  think,  perhaps,  I  may  be  misunderstanding, 
and  that  the  question  means,  whether  the  cases  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  guardians  rather  than  being  outside 
their  province  as  guardians. 

18689.  I  was  putting  it  to  you  whether  they  should 
have  this  work  put  on  to  them  in  addition  to  their  present 
duties,  so  that  there  should  be  only  one  authority  for 
d  'aling  with  cases  of  distress  and  want  of  employment  ? — 
Speaking  of  St.  Pancras — and  I  can  only  speak  with  regard 
to  St.  Paacias — I  knjw  that  during  troublous  jJeriods  of 
the  unemployed  there  has  been  pgltation,  but  the  guardians 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  deal  with  the  troubles  that  have 
arisen.  Those  troubles  became  more  acute  no  doubt  this 
last  winter  and  the  year  before,  because  there  was  an 
organised  system  of  making  the  unemployed  a  prominent 
class  requiring  separate  treatment.  The  cases,  when 
thoroughly  investigated,  have  been  found  reducible  in 
number.  The  men  in  some  way  or  other  have  been 
able  to  fend  for  themselves — they  must  hive  been,  be- 
cause the  relief  has  not  been  increased  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  The  guardians  did  assist  very  willingly  to  pro- 
vide some  work  for  those  who  could  do  it,  such  as  painting 
and  cleaning  work,  by  having  this  work  done  on  their 
buildings  much  earlier  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
done  ;  and  the  men  were  very  grateful  for  it. 

18690.  Did  you  open  a  labour  yard  last  year  ? — No> 
we  have  not  found  it  necessary. 

18691.  The  chairman  of  your  board  of  guardians  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  is  a  very  ideal  condition  of  things 
inside  the  board,  and  that  apparently  politics  do  not  enter 
much  into  either  their  election  or  the  discharge  of  their 
work.  Does  each  ward  in  St.  Pancras  return  one  member, 
or  are  a  number  of  members  returned  for  each  ward  ? — It 
differs  slightly  ;  four  are  returned  for  one  ward,  three  for 
another,  and  two  for  another,  and  so  on.  I  think  five  is 
the  highest  number  per  ward 

18692.  Do  the  guardians  not  stand  on  a  party  ticket  ? 
— I  think  that  has  certainly  been  the  case  at  the 
elections.  It  seems  to  be  almost  inevitable.  They 
have  got  into  the  way  now  at  elections  of  bringing  in 
the  influence  of  the  ratepayers'  associations,  and  I  suppose 
Progressives  and  Moderates  come  in  ;  but  I  have  not 
detected  that  that  has  had  a  great  deal  of  effect  on  the 
elections  of  guardians  really.  Howeper,  it  is  gradually 
growing,  and  there  does  seem  to  be  an  increasing  necessity 
for  candidates  for  boards  of  guardians  to  call  themselves 
something,  labour  members.  Progressives,  or  Moderates, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
have  on  the  board  representatives  of  both  ways  of  thought, 
but  they  soon  find  that  the  work  is  such  that  the  political 
point  of  view  can  be  very  rarely  brought  to  bear.  It  is 
a  fact,  as  is  said  in  the  chairman's  report,  that  we  do 
not  find  the  board  divided  by  party  upon  abstract  questions 
tions  ve;y  much,  though  perhaps  occasionally  it  occurs. 

18693.  Although  the  guardians  may  have  recourse  to 
political  organisation  to  insure  their  return,  when  returned 
political  considerations  do  not  come  into  play  ? — 
Quite  so.    I  should  say  that  most  unhesitatingly. 

18694.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  St.  Pancras 
Board  ?  Do  you  know  what  is  the  majority;  is  it  Pi'O- 
gressive  or  Moderate,  or  what  ? — I  think  it  Is  pretty 
equally  divided. 

18695.  What  is  the  chairman  ?— 1  think  he  is  a  Moderate. 
The  late  chairman  was  a  Progressive. 

18696.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Is  your  chairman  changed  every  Tenure  of 
year  ? — Until  lately  it  had  been  the  custom  to  re-elect  office  of 

the  chairman  over  and  over  again,  but  a  few  years  ago  Chairman  at 
the  guardians  passed  a  resolution  that    no  chairman  Pancras. 
should  occupy  the  position  for  longer  than  two  years, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  custom  now. 

18697.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  give  relief  on  loan  Loan  Medical 
in  St.  Pancras  ? — Yes,  but  not  to  a  very  large  extent —  Relief  at  St. 
principally  in  relation  perhaps  to  medical  orders,  or  mid-  Pancras  and 
wifery  orders.  recovery. 

18698.  You  do  give  medical  rehef  on  loan  then  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  think  the  extent  of  it  is  almost  inappreciable. 

18699.  Do  you  ever  recover  the  cost  of  medical  relief  ? 
— Very  rarely — in  fact  I  do  not  think  it  is  reco^^ered. 
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We  do  not  put  much  pressure  for  repajnnent  upon  persons 
in  respect  of  the  medical  relief.  The  order  is  made  by  the 
committee,  and  when  it  is  given  by  way  of  loan,  that  is 
specified  in  a  recornmendation  to  the  board,  so  that  it  is 
conspicuously  recorded  as  by  way  of  loan,  for  recovery 
if  possible. 

I8T00.  The  appUcation  and  report  book  would  show, 
I  suppose,  that  the  relief  was  given  on  loan  ? — Yes,  and 
so  also  would  the  board  minutes. 

18701.  Would  you  in  the  ledger  have  a  separate  account 
showing  the  relief  given  on  loan  ? — No,  we  have  not  done 
that.  I  believe,  strictly  speaking,  it  might  be  recorded 
in  the  general  ledger  under  the  heading  :  Rehef  by  Way  of 
Loan.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  account  is  kept  simply 
in  the  collector's  ledger. 

18702.  Strictly  there  ought  to  be,  ought  there  not,  in 
the  ledger  an  account  showing  the  amoimts  in  respect  of 
relief  on  loan  ?  The  order  for  accounts  requires  it,  if  I 
remember  rightly  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  so ;  but  the 
ledger  account  so  far  has  been  confined  to  the  collector's 
ledger. 

18703.  You  have  an  account  with  the  collector  of  the 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

18704.  And  the  collector  of  the  guardians  collects,  I 
suppose,  the  amounts  which  are  recovered  in  respect  of 
reUef  given  on  loan,  and  also  the  amounts  paid  by 
relatives  ? — Yes,  he  does. 

18705.  The  details  of  this  would  not  appear  separately 
in  the  ledger  ? — Not  in  the  general  ledger,  but  I  must  say 
however,  that  in  the  general  ledger  there  is  a  detailed  list, 
by  name,  of  the  amounts  recovered  in  respect  of  main- 
tenance. That  is  put  into  the  general  ledger  in  conse- 
quence of  its  forming  a  part  of  our  claim  on  the  Metro- 
politan Common  Poor  Fund,  especially  in  respect  of  the 
maintenance  of  lunatics.  The  auditor  has  required 
that  those  cases  should  be  specially  mentioned  by  name. 

18706.  They  are  more  numerous,  I  suppose,  than  other 
cases  ?— Yes,  they  are. 

18707.  With  regard  to  the  boarding-out,  you  say  that 
the  St.  Pancras  Board  of  Guardians  have  rather  given  up 
that  practice  latterly  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

18708.  You  had  formerly,  had  you  not,  some  guardians 
on  the  board  who  were  very  strongly  in  favour  of  boarding - 
out  ? — Yes.  We  commenced  it  about  the  year  1882. 
At  that  time  Miss  Florence  Davenport  Hill,  who  was 
one  of  the  guardians,  and  a  few  of  the  other  guardians, 
were  principally  influential  in  starting  it  in  St.  Pancras. 
There  has  been  some  very  excellent  work  done  with 
regard  to  boarding-out  children  from  St.  Pancras.  I 
submit  reports  showing  cases  of  children  boarded-out 
during  those  years,  and  also  annual  reports  respecting 
them.  (For  summary  of  resalts  as  to  boardinj-out  see 
Appendix  No.  V.  (L).) 

18709.  Those  particular  guardians  have  ceased  to  be 
members  of  the  board  now,  have  they  ? — Yes,  they  have  ; 
but  we  have  still  guardians  on  the  board  who  are  in 
favour  of  boarding-out.  I  might  mention  the  name  of 
Miss  Lidgett,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  boarding-out 
committee ;  I  think  she  is  rather  sorry  that  we  are 
not  still  boarding-out,  and  I  have  no  doubt  several  of  the 
guardians  hope  we  may  resume  boarding-out. 

18710.  You  do  not  attribute  the  giving  up  of  the 
boarding- out  to  the  retirement  of  those  particular 
guardians,  do  you  ? — No,  I  think  not.  It  is  directly 
attributable  to  some  unfavourable  reports  that  we  have 
received,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  unfavourable 
reports  alone  would  not  have  actuated  the  guardians 
in  giving  up  the  boarding-out  system. 

18711.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  As  regards  St. 
Anne's  Home  at  Streatham  Hill,  what  is  the  administra- 
tion there,  and  what  is  the  discipline  ;  is  it  the  same  as 
in  a  workhouse  ? — Yes.  There  is  one  female  officer  only — 
the  matron.  The  matron  supervises  the  domestic 
arrangements,  particularly  with  regard  to  clothing, 
and  under  her  tuition  the  men  do  needle-work. 

18712.  I  did  not  mean  to  go  into  particulars,  I  meant 
generally  to  inquire  whether  the  administration  is  the 
same  as  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  it  is  quite. 

18713.  As  regards  leave  and  going  out  and  the  other 
privileges  which  are  given  ? — Yes. 

18714.  There  is  in  fact  the  same  discipline  as  in  the 
workhouse  ? — That  is  so. 


1871.5.  Is  there  a  separate  administrative  block  ? — The 
whole  of  the  building  of  St.  Anne's  Home  is  occupied  by 
one  class.  It  is  true  there  are  a  few  young  men  who 
assist  in  the  laundry  work,  but  broadly  speaking  tliey 
are  the  class  I  have  called  the  healthy  aged.  Occasionally 
some  of  them  may  fall  sick,  but  we  are  discouraged  from 
dealing  with  sick  cases  there,  and  they  are  transferred  to 
one  of  the  infirmaries. 

18716.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  there  a  separate  master  and 
matron  for  this  home  ? — Yes,  there  are  a  separate  master 
and  matron  there. 

18717.  And  separate  stores  ? — Yes. 

18718.  And  a  separate  administration  altogether  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  is  quite  distinct.  It  is  some  distance  away  from 
St.  Pancras. 

18719.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  Where  you  have  a 
house  containing  454  inmates,  of  course,  you  must  have 
very  considerable  administration  ? — Yes.  It  is  quite  self- 
contained. 

18720.  You  must  have  a  considerable  number  of 
officials  ? — That  is  so 

18721.  As  regards  the  children  boarded-out,  by  whom  Reduction 

were  these  unfavourable  reports  made  which  you  say  led  boarded-ou- 

the  guardians  practically  to  give  up  the  boarding-out  fli'ldren  at  1 

of  children  ?— I  think  the   reports  were  made  by   the  Paicras  an 
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18722.  Are  these  reports  in  print  ? — Yes.  I  am 
rather  anxious  that  there  should  not  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing about  boarding-out,  in  consequence  of  this  evidence 
that  I  am  giving.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  board  have 
for  a  time  suspended  the  boarding-out  of  children,  but  I 
should  be  sorry  myself,  personally,  if  I  gave  the  impression 
that  boarding-out  had  failed  in  the  experience  of  St. 
Pancras.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  say  that  much  of  it. 
The  guardians  received  reports  of  this  nature  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  :  "Child  not  clean;  nits  in  hair, 
and  signs  of  uncleanliness  which  throw  some  discredit  on 
the  foster  parents,  something  that  might  have  been 
prevented."  Then  the  guardians  said :  "We  should  not 
allow  that  if  we  had  these  children  under  our  own  control." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  replies  to  the  indignant 
remarks  in  that  direction  which  are  quite  natural.  They 
are :  Are  we  to  expect,  for  instance,  the  same  amount  of 
absolute  personal  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  children 
who  are  living  at  a  village  under  ordinary  village  condi- 
tions, as  would  prevail  at  a  school  where  there  are  all 
the  necessary  arrange  .nents  made  for  frequent  bathing, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  Perhaps  a  home  may  be  a  very 
good  one,  and  yet  a  child  might  not  have  a  spick  and  span 
appearance  at  the  time  of  inspection 

18723.  May  we  also  say  as  regards  boarding-out  that 
the  aversion  to  boarding-out,  or  objection  to  boarding- 
out,  must  have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  you  had 
these  other  schools  at  Leavesden  and  St.  Margaret's, 
which  are  on  a  more  considerable  scale  of  comfort,  and 
one  might  say  of  luxury,  than  is  afforded  by  the  boarding- 
out  system  ?— Yes.  It  is  only  right  that  I  should,  say, 
with  reference  to  the  resolution  which  the  guardians 
passed  when  they  decided  to  discontinue  the  boarding-out, 
that  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  to  be  a  permanent  de- 
cision. Still  that  was  the  decision  at  the  time,  that  having 
gone  to  a  considerable  expense  in  increasing  the  school 
accommodation,  and  having  acquired  the  resources 
available  for  dealing  with  the  children,  they  did  not  tli  ik 
it  necessary  to  continue  boarding-out. 

18724.  And  they  were  obliged  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  separate  schools  which  they  had  erected  at 
Leavesden  ? — Yes,  and  also  to  their  resources  in  finding 
situations  for  the  children  after  they  leave  the  schools. 
There  was  no  mention  made  in  the  resolution  of  the 
guardians  of  any  complaint  against  the  boarding-out 
system,  but,  of  course,  that  might  have  been  in  their 
minds. 

18725.  (Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  return  which  Number 
you  give  with  reference   to  the   deserted  children  at  deserted 
Leavesden  in  August,   1905,   do  you   think   that  the  children  i 
number   of   desertions   is   increasing  ?— It  really  does  Panc|. 
seem  to  be  so.    There  are  many  cases  constantly  in  the 
hands  of  our  prosecuting  officer  for  getting  warrants  out 
for  deserters.    It  is  always  a  large  number. 
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18726.  Have  you  a  return  for  previous  years,  similar 
to  this  return  of  August  7,  1905  ? — Yes.  In  the  annual 
return  for  1904,  which  will  be  dealing  with  the  cases  of 
1903,  desertion  warrants  were  issued  against  eighty-three 
persons,  and  summonses  against  thirty-nine  persons.  1 
have  here  the  details  of  what  became  of  those  cases. 

18727.  What  will  be  your  figures  for  1905  ?— The 
report  of  1905,  which  deals  with  the  cases  of  1904,  shows 
that  there  were  seventy-six  warrants,  and  forty-one 
summonses  issued.    That  is  a  reduction. 

18728.  Would  those  figures  be  a  test  of  the  number 
of  children  left  on  your  hands,  or  are  they  only  a  test  of 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  you  take  proceedings,  and 
are  there  a  good  many  cases  in  which  you  do  not  proceed  ? 
— Proceedings  are  always  taken  against  deserters.  I  have 
said  they  are  increasing,  and  they  seem  to  be  so,  because 
they  are  constantly  with  us  ;  but  those  figures  do  not  seem 
to  support  that. 

18729.  Is  the  number  of  children  adopted  by  the 
guardians  increasing  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  increasing, 
but  these  cases  are  constantly  recurring.  These  cases 
of  children  placed  under  the  statutory  protection  of  the 
guardians  are  a  source  of  very  great  trouble.  We  have 
a  list  of  them,  and  that  list  is  kept  up  to  date.  The  heads 
of  each  institution  to  which  children  are  sent  are  kept 
acquainted  with  the  children  who  are  under  the  statutory 
protection  of  the  guardians,  so  as  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ference of  parents.  Parents  do  interfere  to  an  extent 
with  the  children  who  are  under  statutory  protection, 
but  I  think  some  of  them  are  getting  to  understand  what 
it  means.  They  are  always  informed  that  parents  them- 
selves, like  any  other  persons,  would  be  hable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £20  if  they  interfere  with  or  disturb  the 
children  in  their  situations.  During  the  last  week  there 
have  been  two  aggravating  cases  of  that  kind.  In  one 
case  a  girl  was  placed  in  a  very  good  situation ;  she  is 
under  the  statutory  protection  of  the  guardians,  but  the 
mother  went  to  the  situation,  and  has  been  there  on 
former  occasions,  to  get  the  girl's  wages.  The  mistress 
is  very  kind,  and  she  is  putting  up  with  this,  but  she  is 
afraid  that  she  will  have  to  dispense  with  the  girl,  owing 
to  this  interference  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  I  have 
explained  to  the  mother  the  danger  of  her  position,  and 
that  she  will  be  prosecuted ;  and  we  only  hope  that  she 
will  not  interfere  again.  The  Metropolitan  Association 
for  Befriending  Young  Servants  frequently  has  to  call 
our  attention  to  such  cases.  We  find,  generally  speaking, 
that  the  principal  advantage  of  the  Act  for  the  protection 
of  children  is  that  it  allows  the  guardians  to  keep  control 
.of  the  children,  and  that  they  are  absolved  from  any 
action  at  law  on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  placing  the 
children  where  they  think  fit ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  communication  between  the  children 
and  the  parents,  particularly  if  the  childi'en  themselves 
know  the  address  of  their  jjarents  and  communicate 
with  them. 

18730.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  act  on  the  recent 
order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  School  Feeding  ? 
— No,  we  have  not  reallj'.  We  have  commenced  the 
formal  procedure,  and  have  drawn  up  the  necessary  forms 
for  the  reports  on  the  part  of  the  school  teachers  to  the 
guardians  of  cases  which  they  consider  should  be  relieved  ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  no  cases. 

18731.  Then  practically,  so  far,  the  order  is  obsolete 
from  your  point  of  view,  at  present  ? — It  is  in  practice, 
that  is,  it  has  not  been  used,  but  we  are  ready  as  soon  as 
the  necessity  arises  to  act  on  it. 

18732.  With  regard  to  the  infirmary,  you  have  ex- 
plained that  you  have  now  a  room  for  operations,  and  so 
on ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  if  the 
infirmary  was  used  in  connection  with  medical  educa- 
tion ?  You  know  it  has  been  suggested  that  infirmaries 
might  be  thrown  open  for  that  purpose  ;  do  you  see  any 
objection  to  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  administration  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so,  indeed.  So  long  as  the  routine  work  was 
not  at  all  interfered  with,  it  would  probably  be  an 
advantage  in  some  respects. 

18733.  It  would  give  a  greater  interest  in  the  cases  so 
far  as  the  nurses  are  concerned,  would  it  not  ? — Yes.  I 
should  say  that  the  number  of  operations  in  an  infirmary 
of  that  kind  might  not  be  sufficient  for  a  general  study. 

18734.  You  have  many  medical  cases,  and  various 
mental  cases,  and  so  on  ? — Yes.     I  think  it  is  generally 


considered  that  an  infirmary  as  now  constituted  is  a  won     Mr.  Alfred 
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the  varied  cases  with  which  they  have  to  deal.    It  is  for  — ■  

that  reason  that  the  guardians  very  gladly  adopted  a  sug-      June  1906. 
gestion  some  years  since  that  their  junior  assistant  medical  ^ 
officer  should  be  appointed  only  for  a  limited  period, 
namely,  one  year,  so  that  we  get  a  relay  of  young  medical 
practitioners  for  the  infirmary. 

18735.  Would  you  be  averse  to  the  hospitals  and  tl.e 
infirmaries  being  under  one  control  in  London  ? — I  have 
not  really  thought  about  it.  I  daresay  a  great  many  per- 
sons do  get  admission  into  infirmaries  who  might  be 
treated  in  hospitals.  Sickness  is  the  imperative  reason 
why  they  are  there.  The  suggestion  you  have  referred  to 
is  a  suggestion  that  I  can  quite  understand  might  well 
receive  consideration. 

18736.  Putting  aside  sick  cases,  do  you  think  that  the  "Djstitu- 
rule  generally  prevails  that  the  test  for  relief  claimed  under  tiou  "  as  the 
the  Poor  Law  is  destitution  rather  than  mere  poverty  ?  condition  of 
Apart  from  sick  relief,  would  you  take  as  the  rule  that  the     '®  ' 
applicant  must  be  destitute  rather  than  that  he  is  likely 

to  be  so  ? — Certainly,  he  must  be  destitute. 

18737.  Do  you  think  what  we  m^ght  roughly  call  the 
test  of  destitution  is  a  real  test  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  adopt 
the  system  they  have  in  Germany,  namely,  to  take  a 
certain  stated  income — about  16s.  8Jd.  per  week — for  a 
family  of  eight  as  being  the  necessary  income  for  existence. 

18738.  In  that  case  relief  is  granted,  is  it  not,  if  what  is 
available  is  too  little  for  existence  ? — In  a  case  of  that  kind 
the  guardians  would  consider  admission  to  the  workhouse 
desirable. 

18739.  In  the  precedent  you  quoted  just  now,  if  the 
amount  that  the  person  is  actually  in  receipt  of,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  is  less  than  would  suffice  for  existence, 
what  would  you  do  ? — In  that  case  it  might  be 
supplemented. 

18740.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  good  or  a  bad 
system  to  introduce  here  ? — I  do  not  know.  If  you  got 
into  a  routine  of  supplementing  incomes,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  do. 

18741.  With  regard  to  the  shelters  in  your  district,  do  Efloct  of 
you  find  that  a  great  many  cases  come  from  the  shelters  shelters  and 
to  the  board  ? — No.    I  do  not  think  we  have  much  trouble  lodging- 

in  that  way ;  but  we  do  have  an  accession  of  cases  from  ""^^^.'^'^ 
the  Rowton  houses.    I  am  afraid  we  have  a  new  Row  ton  P*"P®'"'^°*' 
house  in  St.  Pancras,  and  that  we  shall  have  a  good  many 
cases  from  there. 

18742.  In  the  Rowton  houses,  then,  they  are  not  superior 
to  Poor  law  relief  ? — No,  they  are  occasionally  glad 
to  get  it. 

18743.  Do  you  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  shelters 
keep  many  off  the  Poor  Law,  or  do  you  think  they  are  only 
one  step  towards  gravitation  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  should 
think  rather  that  the  shelters  would  affect  the  casual  class. 

18744.  Would  you  be  in  favour,  from  your  experience, 
of  the  shelters  and  the  casual  ward  being  under  one  super- 
vision ? — If  the  shelters  were  taken  over  by  the  guardians, 
certainly. 

18745.  With  regard  to  the  unemployed  to  which  you  Provision  for 
refer  in  your  Appendix  No.  V.  (I),  I  see  you  made  investi-  unemploy- 
gations  in  1904-5.    What  happened  to  the  group  of  1,249  p^*"^* 
persons  investigated  ?    I  see  according  to  the  table  that 

the  app  roximate  number  of  men  employed  was  400 ; 
did  the  balance  get  nothing  to  do  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  them.  They  seemed  to  dissolve  away  some- 
where.   They  did  not  so  far  as  we  knew  get  anything. 

18746.  That  is  to  say,  so  many  applied,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases  were  investigated;  a  certain  number  were 
employed,  and  the  rest  dissolved  away  ? — Yes. 

18747.  Was  there  any  serious  evil  in  your  district  as  a 
consequence,  to  your  knowledge  ? — No. 

18748.  There  was  no  starvation  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  people  were  not  provided  for  ? — No. 

18749.  With  regard  to  the  labour  yard,  you  said  you  Possibilities 
had  not  had  it  this  year,  but  I  remember  the  labour  yard  *iid  defects  of 
in  St.  Pancras  in  older  days  ;  do  you  think  it  is  possible  labour-yards, 
to  utilise  the  labour  yard  properly  under  certain  condi- 
tions ? — I  think  a  labour  yard  is  rather  a  disadvantage. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  beneficial.    Wliat  we  found  about 
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Mr.  Alfred  the  labour  yard  was  that  it  did  not  have  the  intended 
A.  Millward.  effect.    There  were  men  willing  enough  to  work  in  the 

  labour  yard  for  the  merest  existence,  rather  than  to  take 

18_June  1906.  ^j^g  trouble  and  responsibility  of  looking  after  themselves 
and  fuiding  a  home  and  the  rest  of  it. 

18750.  Did  you  ever  adopt  the  plan  of  offering  the 
house  in  the  cases  of  men  who  persisted  in  going  to  the 
labour  yard,  and  did  not  seem  to  make  much  good  use  of 
it  ? — Yes,  that  has  been  done. 

18751.  Did  they  accept  the  test  of  the  house  ? — Yes, 
no  doubt  they  did  in  a  measure.  Then  for  a  time  we  had 
a  contract  with  the  Kensington  Guardians,  and  we  sent 
therd  to  their  able-bodied  workhouse  at  Mary  Place. 

18752.  Are  you  in  favour  of  an  able-bodied  workhouse 
in  London  like  that  at  Mary  Place,  only  perhaps  larger  ? — • 
I  certainly  think  it  would  be  an  easy  and  ready  method  of 
getting  rid  of  very  troublesome  cases. 

18753.  Would  you  say  that  in  your  workhouse  you 
had  not  the  means  of  testing  the  able-bodied  by  labour 
of  any  sort  ? — No.  We  have,  and  I  think  it  is  effectual, 
because  they  have  left  us.  There  is  the  corn-grinding 
machine  for  one  thing.  We  find  that  in  dealing  with 
this  particular  class  of  men  there  is  a  great  deal  effected 
by  the  amount  of  energy  that  the  master  himself  is  willing 
to  put  in  to  get  at  the  men  and  not  let  them  rest.  We  have 
had  some  cases  in  the  workhouse  of  that  class  which  have 
been  very  troublesome  ;  they  have  put  their  heads  together 
and  hatched  up  all  kinds  of  charges  and  complaints  and 
murmurs.  They  have  been  there  for  year  after  year. 
I  could  mention  some  of  their  names,  but  now  they  do 
not  come  there  ;  they  are  tired  of  St.  Pancras  workhouse. 

18754.  In  fact,  you  have  made  them  tired  ? — Yes.  I 
I  have  heard  that  one  or  two  of  them  have  gone  to  Islington, 
and  I  think  they  are  remaining  there.  There  is  one  very 
tjrpical  case  of  a  man  who  is  incurable  in  the  workhouse  ; 
his  name  is  known  in  the  papers,  Ralph  Shackle.  He  is 
now  undergoing  twelve  months'  imprisonment  as  an 
incorrigible  rogue,  he  has  had  one  twelve  months,  and 
now  he  is  doing  another.  It  does  not  cure  him,  and  I 
think  he  is  rather  an  eccentric. 

18755.  Would  you  say  that  practically  this  question 
of  making  men  work  is  not  a  question  of  difficulty  in  any 
properly  managed  workhouse  even  now  ? — Certainly  it 
is  not. 

18756.  If  you  have  the  proper  arrangements,  mills, 
and  so  on,  you  can  deal  with  it  ? — Yes.  I  think  our 
annual  report  will  indicate  that  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  work  to  which  the  inmates  are  put.  There  are 
various  trades  they  are  employed  at,  and  there  are  a  very 
large  number  of  articles  which  are  manufactured  for  use. 
These  numbers  run  into  thousands  in  the  annual  report. 

18757.  Then  under  present  conditions  the  workhouse 
can  be  really  made  a  test  from  the  point  of  view  of  em- 
ployment and  work,  you  think  ? — -Yes,  I  think  so,  and 
also  it  has  a  beneficial  moral  effect  upon  the  persons 
themselves  through  their  perpetual  employment. 

Reduction  of     18758.  This  annual  report  you  would  quote  as  evidence 
workhouse  in-      ^j^at  effect  ?— Yes.    I  think  our  reduction  in  numbers, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  numbers  have  been  in- 
creased elsewherv^,  shows  that  there  has  been  something 
in  operation  to  account  for  it. 

18759.  What  is  your  reduction  in  numbers  in  the  house 
actually  ? — The  general  number  is  a  little  over  1,500. 
According  to  the  last  return  the  number  was  1,532,  which 
is  below  the  certified  number. 

18760.  Then  while  other  houses  have  been  getting  full, 
yours  has  been  getting  empty  ? — I  think  so,  because  I 
frequently  have  letters  asking  whether  we  have  spare 
accommodation.  Of  course,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say 
we  are  getting  empty,  but  we  are  getting  the  numbers 
down,  and  it  requires  a  great  effort  to  do  that. 

18761.  Can  you  say  that  a  part  of  that  result  is  due  to 
your  system  of  investigation  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  full 
credit  should  be  given  to  the  influence  of  the  master  and 
of  the  matron,  and  of  the  officers  who  come  in  personal 
contact  with  the  inmates  themselves.  Then  they  are  all 
encouraged  by  the  guardians  in  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
have  had  some  conversation  with  the  master,  and  I  know 
the  matron's  methods  also.  The  matron  works  in  con- 
junction with  the  associations  which  help  the  female 
inmates.    The  master  and  the  matron  both  employ  the 
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method  of  conversations  with  the  individual  inmates, 
urging  them  to  get  out,  and  assisting  them  as  far  as  they 
can  to  get  out  and  earn  their  living.  I  think  that  has 
had  an  effect.  That  was  a  method  that  they  adopted  in 
Whitechapel  before  they  came  to  St.  Pancras. 

18762.  Apart  from  that,  with  regard  to  the  investi-  Importance 
gations,  you  take  a  great  deal  of  care  with  them,  do  you  of  careful  in- 
not,  through  your  relieving  officers  ? — ^Yes.  yestigation 

1  nto  cS/Sos  ov 

18763.  Do  you  happen  to  have  -with  you  a  copy  of  Relieving 
the  paper  you  use  for  investigations  ? — I  am  sorry  I  have  Officers, 
not. 

18764.  Take  the  last  two  or  three  winters  when  there 
has  been  pressure  ;  do  you  attribute  the  smaller  increase 
as  compared  vdth  other  unions  to  the  carefulness  of  the 
inquiry  that  you  make  ? — I  do  indeed,  because  I  re- 
member that  when  the  inquiries  were  not  so  rigid  or  were 
not  so  industriously  followed  up,  th3  numbers  kept  in- 
creasing. 

18765.  In  spite  of  the  changes  on  the  board,  the  system 
of  investigation  seems  to  produce  a  certain  quality  of 
administration  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  encouraged  by  the 
guardians  at  St.  Pancras,  I  must  say. 

18766.  Do  you  use  other  agencies  at  the  board  in 
connection  with  the  methods  of  relief  ?  Have  you  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Ooirmittees  ? 
— Yes.  Representatives  of  the  Charity  Organisation. 
Society  are  welcomed  at  the  meetings  of  the  relief  com- 
mittee, and  they  not  only  assist  the  guardians  by  giving 
information  about  cases,  but  I  think  our  superintendent 
relieving  officer  mil  be  able  to  give  you  a  fist  of  cases 
where  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  have  them- 
selves assisted  a  part  so  as  to  keep  them  off  the  rates. 

18767.  Taking  the  number  of  cases  that  you  now 
deal  with,  do  you  think  that  your  staff  is  large  enough 
for  them  ? — Yes,  I  do  think  so,  although  I  quite  agree 
that  if  you  have  a  larger  number  of  officers  you  might 
increase  the  investigation,  which  is  very  important  ; 
but  we  have  not  had  any  suggestion  made  that  we  should 
increase  our  staff. 

18768.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  many  cases  a  re- 
lieving officer  can  do  on  an  average,  if  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  lunatic  work  ? — I  had  perhaps  better 
say  what  he  does.  The  largest  number  of  cases  that 
either  of  the  relieving  officers  has  is  113  ;  another  has 
112,  and  another  111. 

18769.  In  what  period  had  he  those  cases  ? — Those 
are  cases  on  his  book,  that  are  being  dealt  with  currently. 

18770.  At  any  moment,  you  mean  ? — Yes.  They  go 
do-RTi  as  low  as  thirty-nine,  that  is,  one  reheving  officer 
has  only  thirty -nine  cases.  The  work  is  distributed  so 
as  to  equalise  it  as  far  as  practicable  by  having  regard 
to  the  area  and  the  stairs  to  go  up,  and  other  conditions. 

18771.  Are  you,  as  clerk,  satisfied  with  the  method 
of  supervision  you  have  now  introduced  through  the 
general  relieving  officer  ? — I  think  so.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  reason  to  feel  that  we  are  lagging  in  any 
way.  We  have  found  it  an  improvement  since  we  have 
had  a  superintendent  relieving  officer,  and  we  have  not 
yet  found  any  reason  for  crying  out  for  fresh  assistance. 

18772.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  When  you  say  that  one  reliev- 
ing officer  has  112  cases  at  one  time,  do  you  mean  that 
that  is  the  number  of  his  cases  on  the  application  and 
report  book  during  one  week  ? — Yes. 

18773.  Would  that  number  include  in-door  cases  as 
well  as  out-door  cases  ? — It  is  the  number  of  out-door 
cases  only. 

18774.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  In  paragraph  12  (a)  you  say, 
"  Men  and  women  certifiable  as  able-bodied  who  do  not 
like  work  and  will  not  seek  it  should  be  placed  where 
rigorous  discipUne  prevails,  and  should  be  detained  for 
periods  to  be  determined  by  a  magistrate."  When 
writing  that,  had  you  in  your  mind  the  habitual  vagrants 
who  are  tramping  the  country  through  the  year  round 
from  one  casual  ward  to  another  ? — No,  not  so  much 
those  as  those  who  go  into  the  workhouse  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facihty  for  going  out  by  giving  the  statutory 
notice  to  leave,  and  then  coming  back  again,  and  going 
out  and  coming  back — and  then  if  they  are  ordered  to 
go  out  to  earn  their  living,  saying,  "  We  shall  only  have 
to  come  back  again." 

18775.  That  is  the  class  that  you  had  in  your  mind 
when  you  made  that  suggestion  ? — Yes. 
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alueofprin.  18776.  With  regard,  to  the  next  (b)  where  you  suggest 
pie  of  Un-  that  some  intermediate  resource  is  needed  for  men  and 
nployed  women  temporarily  out  of  regular  employment,  and  that 
it  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prevent  them  from  losing 
their  self-dependence  and  drifting  into  the  class  we  have 
just  mentioned  ;  I  think  I  understand  from  your  re- 
marks in  SMftS-wer  to  the  chairman  that  you  had  no  definite 
suggestions  in  your  mind  when  you  wrote  that,  but  that 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  provision  in  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act  ? — -Yes. 

18777.  Do  you  think  if  that  Act  were  amended  it 
would  constitute  an  intermediate  resource  which  would 
supply  the  need  which  you  had  in  your  mind  there  ? — 
It  certainly  would  be  a  very  great  relief  to  the  minds 
of  guardians,  and  of  anybody  dealing  with  the  poor, 
if  they  had  a  ready  place  to  send  such  cases  to. 

18778.  You  have  for  your  object  here  to  find  employ- 
ment for  them  on  wages,  so  that  they  shall  not  lose  their 
self-dependence  ?— Yes,  so  that  they  shall  not  necessarily 
have  rehef  from  the  rates,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  their 
very  wholesome  objection  to  having  parish  relief.  That 
wholesome  objection,  we  sometimes  fear  might  be  dimin- 
ished. 

18779.  I  think  you  have  said  you  believe  that  probably 
that  Act  would  supply  this  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  would, 
if  extended  with  facilities. 

18780.  With  respect  to  your  schools  at  Leavesden,  I  see 
you  have  some  300  boys  there  ;  what  industries  are  those 
boys  being  trained  for  ? — They  are  taught,  under  indus- 
trial trainers,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  baking,  carpentry, 
engineering,  and  gardening.  The  girls  are  taught  domestic 
training.  There  is  a  domestic  training  kitchen  in  which 
they  are  placed  for  about  a  year  before  they  are  sent  out. 
They  live  their  whole  lives  there,  and  do  work  in  the  way 
of  washing  and  cooking,  in  fact,  all  domestic  work  ;  so 
that  they  will  not  be  quite  unaccustomed  to  it  when  they 
go  into  situations. 

18781.  I  was  just  thinking  about  the  trades  of  the 
boys  ;  you  say  you  apprentice  them  to  various  trades. 
Do  you  not  find  a  great  difficulty  in  that  ? — No.  The 
guardians  are  apprenticing  them  constantly.  They  are 
apprenticed  with  a  premium  of  £6  6s. — £3  6s.  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  indentures,  and  the  remainder  at  the  expiration 
of  one  year ;  then  there  is  an  allowance  equal  to  £3  IDs.  for 
the  outfit,  so  that  it  is  nearly  £10.  I  might  mention,  while 
we  are  on  this  question,  that  the  guardians  have  lately 

izes  won  placed  some  boys  as  engineers.  There,  there  is  a  difficulty. 
Poor  Law  The  boys  are  being  trained  in  the  engineer's  shop,  and  we 
ys-  have  some  boys  who  have  done  remarkably  well  there. 

At  an  open  competition  one  boy  has  succeeded  in  getting 
a  medal  at  an  exhibition  held  at  the  Mansion  House  for 
manual  work  in  engineering  materials.  That  is  one 
instance,  but  there  are  others.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
placing  boys  to  the  business  of  an  engineer  it  is  very 
necessary  in  ordinary  life  to  give  a  very  big  premium. 
The  Local  Government  Board  have  allowed  the  guardians 
to  depart  from  the  prescribed  conditions  about  apprentice- 
ship, so  that  we  have  been  able  to  place  some  boys 
now  as  engineers.  We  have  to  supplement  their 
wages,  they  being  non-resident,  until  they  earn  sufiicient 
to  pay  for  their  board  and  lodging.  That  to  all  intents 
lardians  of  purposes  takes  the  place  of  a  premium.  Although 
ff^^t^inori  psi'l'^ps  it  comes  to  a  biggish  premium,  it  is  extended 
over  the  first  two  or  three  years  whilst  their  wages  are 
insufficient  to  pay  for  their  board  and  lodging,  their  wages 
being  supplemented  so  as  to  give  lOs.  per  week  for  each 
boy. 

18782.  The  numbers  that  you  would  get  into  the  trade 
of  engineering,  and  into  carpentering  if  you  will,  are  very 
limited  I  take  it  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  difficult,  because  they  have 
to  be  non-resident  mostly  for  those  positions. 

18783.  You  find  it  much  easier,  and  get  larger  numbers 
into  the  tailoring  and  the  boot-making  trades,  do  you 
not  ? — Quite  so  ;  but  then  it  occurs  to  me  with  regard  to 
outdoor  apprentices  in  London  that  the  boys  get  their 
residence  at  the  homes  for  working  boys.  We  have 
some  cases  hke  that ;  the  boys  are  resident  there.  They 
are  under  supervision,  they  are  provided  with  amusements 
in  the  evening,  and  they  have  a  comfortable  home. 

18784.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  I  ask  what  is  the  amount 
of  the  subsidy  which  you  add  to  the  wages — you  mention 
lOs.  as  the  total  ? — It  happens  to  come  during  the  first 
two  years,  and  therefore  is  between  4s.  and  5s.  a  week. 
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18785.  The  wages  being  about  5s.  a  week  then  ?— Yes  ; 
it  is  IJd.  an  hour  that  the  boys  get  at  first.  One  boy  is 
being  taught  to  be  a  fitter,  and  the  other  is  being  taught 
to  be  a  pattern  maker,  and  when  they  have  served  their 
time  they  will  be  able  to  get  very  good  wages. 

18786.  What  age  are  they  ?— They  are  both  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

18787.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  You  have  a  number  of  common 
lodging-houses  in  your  union — fifteen,  I  notice  ;  and  you 
find  that  these  lodging  houses  have  a  certain  attraction  for 
the  homeless  people  from  all  parts  of  London,  do  you  not  ? 
— Necessarily. 

1 8788.  Has  the  union  to  suffer  to  that  extent  as  far  as  the 
number  of  applications  for  relief  is  concerned  ? — Yes,  we 
keep  them  on  record. 

18789.  I  think  that  appears  pretty  clear.  In  1905 
there  were  in  Ward  4  only  sixteen  ;  in  the  December  of 
that  year  the  Eowton  House  was  opened,  and  the  very 
next  year  you  got  seventy-eight  in  that  ward  ? — I  think 
that  is  the  ward  in  which  we  have  a  new  Rowton  House. 
The  figures  there  have  gone  up. 

18790.  In  regard  to  employment  about  the  workhouse 
and  other  iiiBtitutions,  you  seem  to  have  been  able  to  do 
some  very  useful  work  with  the  assistance  of  the  inmates 
of  your  various  departments  ?■ — Yes. 

18791.  In  regard  to  your  workhouse,  you  have  different 
mechanics  on  your  staff,  I  take  it  ? — On  the  ofiicial  staff, 
yes. 

18792.  You  have  a  paid  carpenter  for  instance,  and  a 
plumber  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

18793.  And  the  inmates  help  these  men  so  far  as  they  are 

able  ?— That  is  so.  ' 

18794.  I  suppose  in  the  case  of  your  workhouse  they 
would  not  assist  in  making  the  256  cofiSns,  would  they  ?— 
Yes. 

1 8795.  The  inmates  would  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

18796.  They  would  assist  in  making  their  own  coffins  ? 
■ — Yes.  The  whole  of  the  requisite  coffins  are  made  by 
one  inmate. 

18797.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  You  still  give  some  out-reHef  Out-relief  to 
in  your  district,  I  see  ?— Yes.  aged  and_  to 

widows  witlj 

18798.  To  what  class  of  people  is  it  given  ? — I  think  children, 
principally  to  respectable  aged  people  who  have  homes. 

18799.  Do  you  give  it  to  widows  with  children  ? — 
Probably.  The  general  method  is  to  assist  a  widow  by 
taking  one  of  the  children  or  more  into  the  schools. 

18800.  How  many  children  do  you  think  a  widow  ought 
to  be  able  to  support ;  is  it  one  or  two  ? — That  is  a  broad 
question.  It  depends  very  much  on  the  income  she  has. 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest  it,  the  Reheving  Superin- 
tendent of  St.  Pancras,  who  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
these  cases,  would  be  able  to  give  you  more  useful  infor- 
mation on  that,  and  he  could  give  you  more  direct  par- 
ticulars. 

18801.  I  see  you  have  two  midwives  connected  with  the  Midwifery  for 
out-rehef  department ;  is  that  a  new  departure  ? — No  ;  it  out-relief 
has  not  been  extended.    They  are  quahfied  midwives,  cases. 

and  when  there  is  a  vacancy  another  is  appointed.  There 
are  not  more  than  two. 

18802.  Do  they  deal  with  cases  which  would  otherwise 
come  into  the  workhouse  for  their  confinement  ? — I  think 
so.  Generally  speaking,  in  the  cases  in  which  a  midwife's 
Order  is  granted,  the  guardians  grant  it  by  way  of  loan  ;  it 
is  6s.,  and  the  persons  are  required  to  repay  it  if  they  can. 

18803.  Is  there  a  lying-in  hospital  in  your  district  of  St. 
Pancras  ?• — No,  I  think  not — at  any  rate,  not  what  is 
essentially  a  lying-in  hospital. 

18804.  I  see  you  use  the  Church  Army  and  the  Salvation  Able-bodied 
Army  for  dealmg  with  the  able-bodied  smgle  men  ?— Yes.  ^^"j}'®,^^ 

18805.  Could  you  give  me  any  instances  in  your  ex- Salvation  and 
perience  with  them  of  how  they  have  worked  ? — We  Church 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Salvation  Army  for  Armies, 
taking  cases  of  able-bodied  men  at  5s.  per  week.  They 

were  sent  to  one  of  their  institutions,  at  Battersea,  I  think, 
but  that  has  been  transferred  to  St.  Pancras.  We  had  a 
number  of  cases  there  for  which  we  were  paying,  and  they 
did  not  seem  to  go  off  the  books  very  rapidly.  These 
cases  have  been  rather  decreased  than  otherwise,  and  with 
the  Salvation  Army  I  think  we  have  now  only  about  seven. 
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Mr.  Alfred  The  Church  Army  also  is  used  in  a  similar  way.  When 
A-  Millward.  there  is  no  other  resource,  when  a  man  is  pressed  to  go  out 

  of  the  workhouse  and  to  find  employment,  it  is  sometimes 

18  June  1906.  suggested  that  he  should  try  the  Church  Army  or  the 
Salvation  Army ;  and  both  these  institutions  have  given 
great  assistance.  They  have  also  assisted  in  enabling  the 
guardians  to  prosecute  men  who  decline  to  do  regular 
work.  The  magistrate  has  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  a  man  being  able  wholly  or  partially  to  maintain  himself, 
and  being  unwilhng  to  do  so,  when  he  has  refused  to  work 
either  at  the  Salvation  Army  or  at  the  Church  Army ;  and 
the  man  has  been  dealt  with  accordingly. 

18806.  When  you  send  them  there  and  they  do  work, 
and  you  pay  them  5s.  a  week,  is  that  done  as  a  sort  of 
permanent  arrangement  ? — No  ;  it  is  a  terminable  con- 
tract, which  is  for  a  period,  but  still  cases  are  sent  to  the 
Salvation  Army.  By  permanence  do  you  mean  that  the 
people  are  to  remain  there  as  long  as  they  chose  ? 

18807.  I  mean,  is  it  simply  a  way  of  farming  out  your 
poor,  or  of  getting  them  back  into  industrial  life  ? — That  is 
the  object. 

18808.  Does  it  work  in  that  way  ?— I  must  say  that 
some  of  them  remain  there  longer  than  we  could  have 
wished  ;  but  since  we  used  to  have  thirty  to  forty  cases, 
and  now  we  have  only  generally  seven,  I  think  it  may  be 
said  that  it  has  been  a  good  resource. 

18809.  You  know  they  are  not  there,  because  you  are 
not  paying  for  them  ? — Quite  so. 

18810.  If  they  come  back  to  you  from  there,  do  you 
prosecute  them  at  once  ? — I  think  we  should  depend  upon 
circumstances.    If  there  had  been  a  complaint  of  mis- 

^  conduct  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the 

establishment,  we  should  certainly  prosecute. 

18811.  But  not  if  they  simply  drifted  back  ? — I  do  not 
think  we  should  prosecute,  unless  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  take  some  drastic  step  with  regard  to  a  particular  case. 

Decrease  of  18812.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Your  outdoor  medical  relief  has 
medical  out-  fallen  very  considerably  of  late  years,  has  it  not  ?— Yes,  it 
relief  and  has. 

out-reli'  f  18813.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  a  particular  policy  ? — 

^enera^y^at     j  think  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of  not  too  freely 
■  ■   giving  outdoor  relief,  and  of  the  relief  committee  being 

careful,  of  course,  not  to  refuse  relief  without  knowing  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  being  very  careful  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts. 

18814.  We  shall  have  figures  from  Mr.  Craig  on  that 
point  very  probably  ? — Yes. 

18815.  Therefore  I  will  not  go  into  the  figures  further 
than  just  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fall  in  the  number  of 
permanent  cases.  The  permanent  cases  in  1881  were  1.462 ; 
in  1901,  1,000 ;  and  in  1905,  715, 1  think  ?— Yes. 

18816.  Is  that  fall  a  consequence  of  a  stricter  adminis- 
tration of  relief  ? — I  think  it  must  be,  because  in  looking 
at  the  general  returns  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  universal, 
and  that  the  out-relief  has  rather  a  tendency  to  go  up  than 
otherwise.  It  is  true  that  we  have  occasionally  had  a 
little  upward  tendency,  but  the  general  aspect  of  our 
figures  is  that  we  get  down. 

18817.  You  have  a  good  many  hospitals  in  your  parish. 
Difficulty  as  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  we  may  say  that  we  have  a  good 
to  settlement  many ;   we  have  four  or  five  very  large  ones. 

of  cases  trans-  jo 
f erred  to  18818.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  regard  to  the 

Workhouses  settlement  of  cases  that  come  to  you  from  them  ?— That 
from  Volun-  is  a  question  that  has  exercised  our  minds.  The  guardians 
tary  Hospi-  bave  required  me  to  send  a  letter  to  the  hospitals  to  ask 
them  if  they  would  do  this : — We  found  that  we  were 
getting  cases  into  our  workhouse  in  St.  Pancras,  and  into 
the  infirmary,  which  belonged  to  other  parishes,  and  we 
asked  the  governors  of  the  hospitals  if  they  would  take 
care  in  a  case  coming  out  of  some  other  parish  where  a 
patient  had  a  residence,  for  the  patient  to  be  sent  back 
to  his  own  parish  instead  of  to  St.  Pancras.  And  we  have 
asked  the  guardians  of  neighbouring  parishes  and  unions 
if  they  will  co-operate  with  the  guardians  of  St.  Pancras, 
and  if  they  will  reciprocate  by  receiving  into  their  parish 
cases  that  have  gone  from  their  parish  into  1  he  hospitals  in 
our  parish,  and  we  would  reciprocate  by  doing  the  same 
thing  with  regard  to  the  cases  that  went  out  of  our  parish 
into  their  hospitals.  Generally  speaking,  the  reply  has  teen 
in  the  affirmative,  if  they  have  a  settlement  there.  Of 
course,  the  parochial  authorities  have  not  been  so  ready 
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to  undertake  to  accept  cases  unless  they  belonged  to 
their  parish. 

18819.  Then  I  gather  that  there  is  no  very  system- 
atic arrangment  in  operation  with  regard  to  these 
cases  ? — The  authorities  of  the  hospitals  Have  consented — 
and  I  think  they  are  doing  it  to  a  very  great  extent — if 
they  can  do  it  without  hardship,  for  a  patient  to  be  sent  to 
his  own  parish.  Patients  are  advised  to  return  to  the 
parish  from  which  they  came. 

18820.  Then  you  have  effected  something  ? — Yes,  I 
should  say  so. 

18821.  It  is  the  custom  of  your  parish  to  publish  very  Accessiblli 
full  accounts  of  your  expenditure,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  it  is.     of  Guardia 

18822.  In  fact  you  have  favoured  us  with  a  copy  ?—  accounts  1 
That  is  so.  ratepayers. 

18823.  Are  those  accounts  open  to  any  ratepayer  who 
wishes  to  see  them  ? — Yes,  and,  as  of  course  you  are  aware, 
a  ratepayer  can  attend  the  audit,  if  necessary,  and  any 
ratepayer  who  came  and  desired  a  copy  of  the  accounts 
could  have  one. 

18824.  Are  these  accounts  sent  to  the  local  press  ? — 
Yes,  they  are. 

18825.  And  would  they  be  available  in  the  public 
libraries  of  St.  Pancras  ? — They  may  be,  if  they  ask  for 
a  copy  it  is  always  sent.  I  keep  a  few  copies  for  such  a 
purpose.    They  are  sent  to  the  London  County  CounciL 

18826.  Of  course,  every  guardian  would  have  a  copy  ? — 
Yes,  and  every  member  of  the  borough  council.  So  far  as 
they  are  interesting,  they  are  sent  round  to  the  other 
parishes. 

18827.  There  is  a  very  satisfactory  reduction  in  various  Dietary 
items  shown  in  the  accounts  ;  the  cost  of  the  provisions  Order  and 
in  your  workhouses,  for  instance,  seems  to  have  fallen  egect  ia  r 
considerably  ? — Yes,  it  has.  ducing  cos 

18828.  Have  you  found  that  the  new  dietary  order  has  ^^d^ons  ^ 
in  any  way  assisted  in  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  certainly  tion"of 
has.    The  new  dietary  order  admitted  of  serving  part  alcohol, 
of  the  dietary  instead  of  issuing  it  all  together.  That 
operates  in  a  remarkable  way  in  the  reduction  of  the 
distribution  of  provisions.    It  is  the  custom  now  to  dis- 
tribute half  the  allowance  of  bread,  and  it  has  become 
necessary  to  do  that  because  of  the  large  amount  of  waste 

that  used  to  prevail.  Then  any  inmate  asking  for  more 
has  it.  Some  ask  for  more,  and  some  do  not  desire  mo^e. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  potatoes,  and  I  think  perhaps 
other  vegetables.  That  prevents  waste.  With  regard 
to  the  general  design  of  the  dietary  table,  that  admits  of 
variety  of  foods,  which  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  in- 
mates, as  it  has  enabled  them  to  have  varying  diets  from 
day  to  day. 

18829.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  the  inmates 
have  been  better  fed  at  a  less  cost  since  you  have  had  a  new 
dietary  order  ? — Yes,  certainly,  and  the  dietary  has  been 
more  acceptable. 

188S0.  When  did  you  get  into  full  swing  with  your  new 
dietary  order  ? — I  see  the  dietary  table  is  dated  1903, 
that  is  the  dietary  table  as  finally  decided,  but  ■u  e  put  the 
order  into  operation  earlier— about  1902. 

18831.  That  coincides  very  much  with  the  period  of 
decline  in  the  cost  of  your  maintenance,  I  think  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  must ;  it  is  associated  with  it  undoubtedly. 

18832.  There  is  another  decline  which  is  very  satisfac- 
tory— that  is  the  decline  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol. 
I  believe  the  dietary  order  introduced  very  stringent 
regulations  as  to  the  alcohol  book  ? — Yes  ;  it  has  to  be 
submitted  to  the  committee  at  their  weekly  meetings.  (For 
return  as  tJ  cost  of  stimulants  in  St.  Pa.icras  from  1895 
to  1903  see  Appendix  V.  (M). 

18833.  I  see  you  are  able  to  find  very  extensive  employ-  Emplc 
ment  in  your  workhouse  for  the  inmates.  A  return  which  of  inmal 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  master  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  St.  Pancr 
scheduled  no  less  than  twenty  industries  which  the  men  Workhom 
are  engaged  in  ? — That  would  be  so. 

18834.  Those  are  set  out  in  your  return,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

18835.  Is  not  yours  a  purely  urban  workhouse  ?    You  • 
have  no  land  attached  to  it,  have  you  ? — That  is  so.    It  | 
stands  on  between  three  and  a  half  and  four  acres — not 
quite  four  acres. 

18836.  Notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  your  site, 
you  are  able  to  employ  inmates  as  I  have  just  mentioned  ? 
—Yes. 
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18837.  On  1st  January,  although  you  had  seventy-one 
on  the  able-bodied  male  diet,  the  master  informed  me  that 
there  were  only  ten  in  his  opinion  who  were  fit  to  do  a 
hard  day's  work  ? — Yes.  T  think  that  is  the  general  aspect 
of  the  able-bodied  in  the  St.  Pancras  workhouse.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  comes  into  the  defini- 
tion of  "  able-bodied  "  in  a  workhouse.  When  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  dealing  with  an  able-bodied  man,  cap- 
able of  earning  his  Uving  and  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
for  not  doing  so,  then  we  get  to  the  need  of  a  medical 
certificate  of  his  being  able-bodied,  and  then  it  is  that 
the  able-bodied  would  be  reduced  in  number  to  ten  or 
}ess. 

18838.  The  number  of  the  actual  able-bodied  has  been 
largely  reduced  in  your  workhouse  of  late  years,  I  think  ? 
— Yes,  it  has. 

18839.  Of  the  ten  that  I  have  mentioned,  T  believe  two 
were  allowed  to  pass  out  in  order  to  seek  work,  and  they 
obtained  it — that  is  the  report  which  is  given  to  me  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  be  so. 

18840.  It  is  your  practice,  I  believe,  to  allow  them  out 
on  pass  to  seek  for  work  when  there  are  hona  fi.de  reasons 
for  doing  so  ? — Yes.  That  is  a  thing  that  I  have  specially 
referred  to.  The  guardians  think  that  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage. They  will  allow  a  man  to  go  out  to  seek  work, 
leaving  his  dependent  relatives  in  the  workhouse.  He  is 
allowed  out  for  a  specified  period  of  one  or  two  weeks  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  if  he  does  not  return  then  and  report 
himself,  he  is  dealt  with  as  a  deserter.  That  system  has 
had  a  very  salutary  effect.  They  are  encouraged  in  every 
way  to  do  it,  and  the  guardians  do  not  insist  upon  a  man 
when  he  is  enabled  to  report  that  he  has  made  some  money 
paying  it  towards  thi  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  his  family, 
which  he  would  be  liable  to  do.  They  might  think  it  a 
case  in  which  they  would  deem  it  inexpedient,  so  they 
would  prefer  that  he  should  keep  the  money  and  reinstate 
his  home  with  it ;  in  that  way  he  i^^  enabled  to  take  out  his 
family. 

18841.  Do  you  get  many  cases  of  wife  desertion  in  your 
parish  ? — Yes,  a  very  large  number. 

18842.  Have  you  not  had  a  difficulty  in  the  execution 
of  warrants  against  those  deserters  ? — Yes.  I  am  glad 
you  have  asked  me  that  question. 

18843.  There  is  a  statutory  difficulty,  is  there  not,  in  the 
execution  of  a  warrant  on  a  Sunday  ? — I  think  there  is. 
We  have  urged  for  an  alteration,  but  it  requires  a 
statutory  alteration,  and,  of  course,  that  is  difficult.  The 
method  is  that  the  warrant  is  in  the  hands  of  the  warrant 
officer  at  the  police  station  at  which  the  warrant  is  taken 
out,  and  strictly  speaking  a  man  cannot  be  apprehended 
unless  the  person  apprehending  him  is  in  possession  of  a 
warrant.  What  we  think  would  be  a  very  great  improve- 
ment would  be  that  it  should  be  made  known  to  the  police 
force  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  against  a  certain  in- 
dividual, and  that  any  policeman  in  possession  of  that 
knowledge  might  at  sight  apprehend  a  deserter.  Then 
the  difficulty  is  technically  that  he  may  not  be  found 
offending  at  the  moment,  and  the  statute  requires  that  he 
should  be  found  offending.  If  he  is  in  the  street  ordinarily 
going  about  his  avocations  it  might  be  contended  that  he 
was  not  then  found  offending.  What  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage is  that  if  the  magistrate  had  issued  a  warrant  it 
might  be  considered  as  prima  facie  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  sufficient  evidence  given  that  the  man  is  offending 
until  the  warrant  has  been  executed. 

18844.  Is  there  not  a  difficulty  in  executing  a  warrant  of 
that  sort  on  a  Sunday ;  is  there  not  some  old  statute  which 
proscribes  that  ? — Yes,  we  have  found  that  difficulty  also. 
A  deserter  can  run  free  on  Sunday  and  visit  his  wife 
although  he  has  deserted  her — and  he  can  visit  the 
establishment  where  she  is.  I  think  it  is  an  Act  of 
Charles  I.,  at  any  rate  it  is  an  old  Act. 

18845.  All  that  would  require  statutory  amendment  ? 
—Yes. 

18846.  Your  board,  I  think,  has  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  matter  of  contracts,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

18847.  Have  you  found  that  you  have  been  able  to  in- 
troduce safeguards  in  the  administration  with  regard  to 
contracts  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  have  the  contract  system 
now  in  a  pretty  safe  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  lowest 
tender.  I  am  submitting  the  form  of  our  contract.  (See 
Appendix  No.  V.  (N)  ).    From  time  to  time  we  have 
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added  to  the  form  of  the  contract  such  things  as  these.  3Ir.  Alfred 
The  form  provides  for  an  estimated  quantity  to  be  put  A.  Millward. 

against  each  article  and,  by  the  way,  that  estimated   

quantity  is  a  very  important  factor  in  dealing  with  these  June  1906. 
contracts.  Some  years  ago  we  found  a  very  remarkable  ~~ 
instance,  where  there  were  ridiculous  prices  put  in  the 
tenders  ;  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to 
supply  the  articles  at  the  prices  at  which  the  persons  had 
tendered,  and,  in  one  instance,  a  person  who  had  tendered 
appeared  as  if  he  were  going  to  lose  nearly  £2,000  by  that 
tender.  The  contract  committee  was  so  struck  with  it 
that  they  had  an  interview  with  the  person  who  had 
tendered,  and  they  wanted  to  get  at  the  secret  of  his  power 
to  fulfil  a  contract  whereby  he  might  be  apparently  losing 
a  very  large  sum  of  money,  and  he  was  told,  if  he  wished  (o> 
be  relieved  from  it  he  could  be — the  guardians  did  not  wish 
to  deal  with  a  man  under  such  circumstances.  He  said 
that  contracting  was  a  special  science,  and  he  would  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  it.  We  found  in  that  contract 
that  there  were  the  most  anomalous  things  in  the  way  of 
estimated  quantities,  and  the  contractor  had  had  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  establishment  and,  probably,  with 
his  superior  knowledge  of  what  was  actually  required,  it- 
gave  him  an  advantage  in  competing,  because  he  would 
probably  know  that  the  c[uantities  that  were  estimated  to 
be  ordered  would  not  be  ordered,  and  he  would  get  a  profit 
on  certain  orders  which  would  certainly  completely  cover 
his  loss  on  others.  Of  course,  it  was  manifest  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  estimated  quantities  more  carefully 
prepared  ;  whether  by  accident  or  design  those  quantities 
had  been  improperly  entered.  Now,  I  think  there  is  more 
care  bestowed  on  making  out  the  quantities.  I  heard  a 
question  asked  this  morning  which  applies  to  these- 
remarks,  and  that  is  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  that- 
the  contract  entered  into  for  estimated  quantities  might  at 
once  be  regarded  as  an  order  for  supijlies  in  accordance  with 
it.  Practically  it  may  be  so,  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  estimate  what  is  required  ;  it  is  true  that  in  experience- 
it  might  come  out  rather  different,  either  more  or  less,  than 
was  estimated.  Some  contracts  it  would  be  impossible  to 
properly  estimate  upon,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  upon,  say,  articles  of 
ironmongery,  or  articles  required  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
pairs, or  for  some  unforeseen  work  of  that  kind,  but  for 
general  supplies  of  provisions,  drapery  goods,  and  what 
we  call  necessaries  and  miscellaneous,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  estimated  quantity  should  not  be  very  fairly 
entered  as  correct.  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  issue  an 
order  for  the  supply  of  all  the  goods  at  once,  that  is  to  say 
for  them  all  to  be  delivered  at  once.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  stores  would  not  admit  of  that,  and,  of  course,  with 
perishable  goods,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  in  that 
way,  but,  presuming  that  the  estimated  quantities  are 
correctly  entered  as  far  as  practicable,  the  contractor  cani 
get  a  proper  idea  of  what  he  has  to  do.  Then  the  guar- 
dians, of  course,  advertise  that  they  will  not  decide  on 
accepting  any  tender  without  having  regard  to  the  details 
of  the  prices  throughout.  The  thing  which  took  the 
persons  who  tendered  by  surprise  at  first  was,  that  the 
guardians  have  taken  such  a  tender  as  linen  drapery,  for 
instance,  where  there  are  a  great  many  items,  and  referred  splitting 
them  to  a  contract  committee  for  scrutiny  in  detail,  and  of  tenders, 
the  items  have  been  taken  out  in  my  office,  so  as  to  be 
tabulated  in  a  way  that  they  can  see  at  a  glance  those 
which  are  lowest.  Then  the  guardians  have  split  up  the 
tenders  and  have  accepted  the  lowest  from  each  firm 
That,  I  think,  has  been  a  very  great  advantage,  and  has 
saved  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  it  works  well  all  round. 

18848.  If  the  contractors  understand  that  the  guardians 
will  split  a  tender,  they  know  that  they  may  receive  a 
very  wholesome  lesson  if  they  are  not  careful  in  the  figures 
they  put  in  ?^ — Yes. 

18849.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Do  they  always  do  that,  or  is  it 
very  unusual  ? — It  is  done  invariably  with  the  drapery 
goods,  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  items.  It  was  in 
the  drapery  contracts  where  there  were  the  possibilities 
of  those  peculiar  prices. 

18850.  It  is  the  usual  procedure  to  tabulate  it  all  ? — 
Yes,  with  regard  to  those,  but  not  with  all  the  contracts. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  with  all  of  them. 

18851.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  How  do  you  check  the  correctness  r^j^^  checking 
of  the  estimates  ? — That  is  a  big  job.    There  was  an  effort  estimates, 
made  to  see  how  far  there  had  been  a  variation  between 

the  estimates  and  the  actual  supplies.    That  is  the  only 
way  of  doing  it. 
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Mr.  Alfred  18852.  Are  the  stocks  in  hand  disclosed  ? — They  are 
A.  Millward.  duly  entered  and  checked  by  the  stocktaker. 

18  June  1900      18853.  Are  the  guardians  aware  of  the  stocks  in  hand  ? 

  — I  do  not  think,  since  the  appointment  of  a  stocktaker, 

the  guardians  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  much  in  the 
way  of  personal  examination  of  the  stock,  except  in  their 
general  visitation  to  the  workhouse. 

Stock-taking      18854.  Is  no  return  of  the  stocks  in  hand  made  to  the 
and  checking,  guardians  ? — The  books  are  kept  up  to  date  showing  the 
stocks  in  hand. 

18855.  The  ordinary  books  would  have  to  be  examined 
by  the  guardians  who  wanted  to  know  ? — Yes.  My 
answer  for  the  moment  was  in  respect  of  the  examination 
of  the  stocks  actually  in  hand  in  comparison  with  the  books 
— that  is  done  by  the  stocktaker. 

18856.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  with  some  public 
bodies  the  amount  of  stocks  remaining  in  hand  at  the 
different  stocktakings  are  published  ? — Yes. 

18857.  Here  is  a  report  of  the  County  Council  Asylums 
Committee,  and  you  will  find  the  stock  remaining  in  store 
is  given  in  a  separate  column  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have 
done  that. 

Bona  fid'is  of  18858.  Are  there  any  other  observations  you  wish  to 
Guardians  as  make  with  regard  to  contracts  ? — I  had  the  opportunity 
to  contracts,  of  hearing  some  questions  asked  this  morning  of  another 
witness,  and  on  the  general  attitude  of  the  guardians  to- 
wards contracts  I  am  bound  t  o  say,  as  far  as  I  know  in  my 
own  experience,  I  do  not  see  how  guardians  can  affect 
the  acceptance  of  a  contract  so  long  as  the  lowest  tender 
is  preferred.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  disclosures  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  influence  of  individual  guardians  on 
contracts.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anj^thing  of  the  kind 
occurring.  The  amounts  are  read  out  by  the  chairman 
to  the  full  board  assembled  and  the  lowest  is  considered, 
and  if  the  firm  of  contractors  is  known  it  is  accepted  at 
once  ;  if  not  known,  it  is  accepted  subject  to  inquiry. 
If  the  inquiries  are  favourable,  the  tender  is  accepted. 

18859.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Are  they  referred  to  a  committee 
to  consider  ? — Generally  speaking  it  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary, but  some  of  the  tenders  contain  so  many  items  that 
it  is  thought  desrable  for  them  to  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, but,  broadly  speaking,  they  are  dealt  with  en- 
tirely by  the  board,  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  generally, 
when  all  are  assembled. 

1886().  And  the  names  of  the  tenderers  are  known  to 
the  guardians  ? — Yes,  they  are,  of  course. 

18861.  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  local  men  ? — 
No.  That  is  a  question  which  does  arise  occasionally. 
The  guardians  have  sometimes  had  something  like  a 
murmur  from  a  ratepayer  who  thinks  he  could  supply. 
I  remember  some  time  since  there  was  a  very  large  pro- 
vision merchant  who  was  a  ratepayer  ;  he  thought  it  was 
strange  he  could  never  get  a  contract,  and  the  guardians 
gave  him  the  opportunity.  They  invited  him  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  said  if  he  chose  he 
might  make  suggestions  for  the  contract  to  be  amended 
in  such  a  form  that  it  would  enable  him  to  compete,  and 
certain  amendments  were  made,  not  extraordinary 
amendments,  but  such  amendments  as  would  be  accept- 
able to  anybody  who  wished  to  compete.  But  it  has  been 
found  that  the  contractors  who  supply  in  such  large 
quantities  are  certain  firms,  and  we  have  not  a  local 
contractor  yet  who  has  been  able  to  put  in  prices  low 
enough  to  put  tlicsj  firms  out.  They  are  generally 
successful.  Of  course  the^e  firms  apparently  are  prepared 
to  do  business  in  such  a  lai'ge  way  that  I  suppose  that  is 
the  reason  why  they  get  the  contracts. 

18862.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  employ  local 
men  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  Occasionally,  we  do  have 
local  firms  who  have  been  able,  by  competition,  to  do 
so  in  some  measure,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  large  con- 
tracts for  supplies  are  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  few  firms, 
who  make  this  their  speciality. 

18863.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  everything  contracted  for 
that  you  require  ? — As  nearly  so  as  possible.  For  in- 
stance, this  contract  for  ironmongery  which  I  am  now 
looking  at,  is  a  most  extraordinary  one.  It  contains 
833  items,  but,  that  is  the  largest. 

18864.  That  is  for  ironmongery  and  plumbers' 
materials  ? — Exactly.  We  have  gone  through  two  views 
of  that  matter  ;  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  thought 
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there  were  too  many  items  in  the  contract,  which  gave 
an  opportunity  for  those  eccentric  prices  that  were  put 
in  ;  then  a  great  many  items  were  expunged.  Then  it 
was  found  desirable  to  put  into  the  contract  (and  this 
still  exists)  all  the  articles  which  were  likely  to  be  required. 

This  is  important;  the  guardians  examine  every  week 
the  requirement  book,  upon  which  the  orders  for  the 
supplies  are  issued,  and  every  article  that  is  required 
that  is  not  in  the  contract  is  entered  in  the  requirement 
book  in  red  ink,  so  as  to  attract  attention.  There 
is  another  method  we  have  now  adopted,  and  that 
is  that  any  article  out  of  contract  which  is  estimated  to 
cost  £3  or  upwards  must  be  tendered  for  by  competition. 
I  think  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been  saved  in  that  way. 

18865.  Is  that  requirement  book  placed  before  each 
meeting  of  the  visiting  committee  ? — It  is. 

18866.  Are  those  items  read  out  by  the  chairman  or 
the  clerk  ? — They  are  placed  before  the  chairman  and 
he  reads  them  out. 

18867.  Then  the  committee  decide  how  they  shall  be 
purchased  ? — Yes.  If  the  name  of  the  person  from 
whom  they  are  to  be  purchased  is  not  entered  the  com- 
mittee decide  who  shall  have  the  order,  and  if  the  article 
is  to  cost  more  than  £3,  or  £3,  it  is  competed  for. 

18868.  Do  you  adopt  the  method  at  the  beginning  of 
a  half  year  of  appointing  a  tradesman  for  a  certain  class 
of  article  you  do  not  contract  for,  and  all  orders  for  those 
articles  are  sent  to  that  particular  tradesman  ?• — No,  it 
is  regulated  by  a  system  of  competition. 

18869.  In  every  case  ? — Yes,  of  £3  and  upwards. 

18870.  £3  and  upwards  applies  to  one  item.  It  might 
be  one  item  of  many  which  might  be  supplied  by  one 
tradesman.  Take  indoor  male  officers'  uniforms,  for 
instance.    Do  you  contract  for  those  ? — Yes. 

18871.  You  do  not  appoint  a  tradesman  to  supply 
them  without  having  a  contract  ? — No. 

18872.  In  no  other  class  of  article  would  you  appoint 
a  tradesman  to  whom  the  order  would  be  sent  without 
a  contract  price  ? — Quite  so,  we  do  not. 

18873.  [Chairman.)  Keferring  to  your  statement  as  to  St.  Pancras 
certain  large  firms  who  have  succeeded  in  retaining  or  contracts 
obtaining  these  tenders,  I  assume  they  give  satisfaction  ?  generally 
— I  say,  yes,  at  once,  in  that  general  way.    We  have  in  satisfactorili, 
use  a  book  in  which  is  recorded  by  the  chief  officer  of  executed, 
each  establishment  each  instance  in  which  a  contractor 

fails  to  supply  an  article  in  accordance  with  the  contract, 
and  that  is  presented  to  the  visiting  committee,  and 
perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  master  of  the  work- 
house, who  has  received  the  articles,  has  required  the 
contractor  to  rej)Iace  them  with  articles  of  the  proper 
quality,  and  that  has  been  done,  and  it  is  approved,  but 
these  are  little  items  of  detail.  Speaking  generally,  these 
contractors,  who  are  well  known,  do  satisfactorily  fulfil 
the  contract. 


18874.  And  they  contract  generally  with  a  number 
of  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

18875.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  I  think  you  said  you  give  a  certain 
amount  of  medical  relief  on  loan  ? — It  is  almost  inappre- 
ciable in  quantity,  but  it  is  done. 

18876.  And  it  is  repaid  ? — Some  of  the  items  are  re- 
paid, but  there  is  no  undue  pressiure  put  on  the  people 
if  they  cannot  repay. 

18877.  Where  does  that  appear  in  3'our  accounts  ?  In 
the  accounts  you  were  good  enough  to  send  me  I  found 
"  Contributions  from  relatives  and  friends "  ? — It  is 
included  in  that. 

18878.  Any  repayments  would  be  put  under  that 
head  ?— Yes. 

18879.  It  comes  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  £2,000 
a  year  ? — That,  of  course,  includes  receipts  from  the 
estates  of  persons  chargeable  who  may  be  lunatics,  prin- 
cipally lunatics  who  might  not  have  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  go  into  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  but  sufficient 
to  pay  the  county  rate,  and  if  they  have  more  than  that 
the  cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  Asylums  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council ;  but  there  are  also  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  payments  for  persons  in  the  work- 
houses and  elsewhere. 
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18880.  How  many  medical  officers  have  you  for  out- 
relief  ?— Eight. 

18881.  Are  they  restricted  to  the  business  of  the  board, 
or  are  they  allowed  to  have  private  practices  ? — Each 
has  a  private  practice. 

18882.  On  the  whole  you  think  that  system  the  best  ? 
— Yes,  you  could  not  secure  for  such  service  the  whole 
time  of  a  medical  man  I  think,  because  the  salary  in  most 
cases  is  about  £120  or  £130  a  year. 

angoiiKints  18883.  With  regard  to  the  religious  services  in  j^our 
jjSt.  workhouses,  have  you  a  chaplain  in  your  principal  work- 

aoras  as  to  j^ouse  in  St.  Pancras  ?— Yes. 

i<rfou3^  ^'^       18884.  Is  he  confined  to  that  work  ? — Yes.  Perhaps 
he  takes  occasional  duty  elsewhere. 

18885.  He  is  not  the  clergjmian  of  a  jjarish  ? — No, 
he  is  a  Church  of  England  chaplain.  His  salary  is  £250 
a  year.  He  has  a  lay  reader  assistant,  and  there  is  also 
supplied  for  the  workhouse  inmates  a  religious  instructor 
for  Protestant  Nonconformists,  and  there  is  also  a  re- 
hgious  instructor  for  Roman  Catholic  inmates. 

18886.  Does  the  first  of  those  two  represent  all  the 
religious  bodies  which  are  not  Church  of  England  ? — 
Except  the  Roman  Cathohcs,  yes,  all  sects  of  Noncon- 
formists :  we  regard  Roman  Cathohcs  as  Nonconformists. 

18887.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  How  are  they  paid  ?— The 
salary  of  those  two  rehgious  instructors  is  £80  for  each. 

18888.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Do  each  of  these  gentlemen  visit 
all  your  institutions  ? — The  chaplain  of  the  workliouse 
is  also  chaplain  for  the  south  infirmary  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  workhouse,  but  he  is  not  for  the  infirma,ry  at  High- 
gate.  There  is  a  separate  chaplain  for  the  infirmary 
at  Highgate  ;  that  appointment  is  vacant  just  now. 

endanoe  of  18889.  (Mi:  Phelps.)  Do  you  attend  the  meetings  of 
;lerk  and  the  out-relief  committee  generally  ? — I  do  not  generally, 
lioal  my  assista.nt  does. 

ittncrs^of  18890.  Do  the  medical  officers  attend  the  meetings 
ief  °  of  the  committee  ? — No,  not  generally,  unless  invited  to 
amittees.  do  so  for  some  sj)ecial  purpose. 

18891.  Do  they  report  on  pajDer  about  the  cases  ? — - 
They  report  in  the  register  which  is  scrutinised  by  the 
committee  each  week. 

isidoration  18892.  When  an  application  for  out-relief  comes  be- 
Guardians  fore  the  committee  do  they  take  into  account  the  in- 
ncome  of  come  going  into  the  house  or  only  the  income  earned  by 
,tives  not  i^jjg  person  applying  or  the  person  legally  liable  ? — 
Do  you  mean  the  income  going  into  the  house  in  which 
the  apphcant  fives  ? 

18893.  Yes,  supposing  a  person  had  a  relative,  who 
was  not  legaUy  responsible,  living  with  him,  would  his 
income  be  taken  into  account  ? — I  think  so,  if  it  was 
paid  towards  the  general  maintenance  of  the  family. 

18894.  The  guardians  would  take  that  into  account 
in  estimating  whether  there  was  destitution  or  not  ? — 
Yes. 

1  anticipa-  18895.  With  regard  to  one  passage  in  your  memo- 
1  of  work  randum  as  to  the  employment  at  the  workhouse,  you 
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said,  as  I  gathered  from  one  of  your  answers,  that  you 
employed  those  people  rather  in  anticipation  of  the 
natural  course  of  the  painting  ? — That  is  so,  the  buildings 
might  have  remamed  in  their  then  present  condition  for 
some  time  longer  without  any  harm. 

18896.  Wliat  are  you  going  to  do  when  that  time 
comes  ? — That  is  a  conundrum. 

18897-18898.  You  have  not  increased  the  amount  of 
employment  ? — I  know  that  is  a  difficulty. 

tal  atten-     18899.  With  regard  to  your  schools  have  you  a  thorough 
system  of  dental  inspection  ? — We  have. 

18900.  Of  what  standing  is  that  ? — The  dentist  is  a 
fully  qualified  dentist.  I  think  he  is  associated  with  the 
Dental  Hospital  in  London.  He  presents  a  report  which 
indicates  in  detail  the  work  that  is  done  there  for  the 
children,  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here. 

18901.  Are  the  guardians  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment ? — Yes. 

18902.  They  think  it  a  good  investment  ? — Yes,  I  think 
we  were  amongst  the  first  of  the  guardians  who  appointed 
a  dentist  for  the  schools.  It  has  been  done  for  some 
years,  and  I  think  it  is  getting  pretty  general  now. 
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18903.  It  is  of  some  standing.    You  have,  I  suppose,   Mr.  Alfred 
enough  experience  to  say  that  it  has  worked  well  ? — It  is  A.  Millward. 

beyond  doubt.    The  condition  of  the  health  of  the  children  

has  much  improved  since  their  teeth  were  attended  to.  June  1906 
Before  we  had  a  dentist  appointed  there  was  a  sub-corn- 

mittee  appointed,  to  examine  the  children.  One  of  the 
guardians  was  a  doctor  and  he  took  special  interest  in 
that,  and  an  examination  of  the  teeth  of  the  children 
revealed  the  most  deplorable  condition  of  things,  which 
certainly  showed  it  was  very  necessary  to  have  a  dentist  ; 
the  children  could  not  possibly  have  masticated  their 
food.  We  also  at  the  same  time  instituted  a  mincing 
machine  so  that  by  softening  the  food  and  hardening 
the  teeth  they  were  much  benefited. 

18904.  You  have  many  cases  of  settlement  and  removal  Difficulties  as 
coming  before  you  ? — Yes.  to  settlement 

18905.  Are  those  as  a  rule  from  other  parishes  in  London,        leniova  . 
or  what  proportion  of  those  would  be  cases  between 
yourselves  and  London  parishes  '? — I  think  there  is  no 

doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  are  London  cases. 

18906.  Are  they  very  difficult  to  trace  ? — They  are. 
The  settlement  is  always  difficult  to  decide,  because  we  are 
confronted  with  a  great  tendency  to  evade  the  truth  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  Sometimes  they  have  an  objection 
to  being  sent  back  to  their  homes,  and  therefore  we  have 
to  prove  everything. 

18907.  Have  you  a  special  officer  ? — Yes,  one  of  my 
assistants  occupies  the  whole  of  his  time  on  that. 

18908.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  or  advan-  Question  of 
tageous  to  treat  London  for  the  purjDose  of  settlement  as  abolition  of 
one  area  ? — I  suppose  it  would.    I  do  not  know  that  settlement  in 
we  are  moving  them  about  a  good  deal  and  I  can  quite  ^^'^ 
imagine  that  if  that  scheme  came  into  operation  it  would    '     ^'^  ' 
cause  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  for  a  long  time,  the  guar- 
dians feeling  that  thoy  were  assisting  persons  belonging 

to  other  parishes,  and,  as  regards  the  applicants,  if  they 
did  not  have  to  be  removed  to  their  difi^erent  places  of 
settlement  they  would  probably  choose  their  favourite 
workhouse,  because  I  dare  say  there  are  ditferences. 

18909.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a  healthy  effect,  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  greater  equalisation  of  the  attractions 
of  workhouses  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  au 
advantage  morally  in  any  way.  Do  you  mean  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  poor  themselves  ? 

18910.  No  ;  what  I  mean  is  this  :  there  being  now  great 
inequalities  in  the  administration  of  workhouses,  do  you 
think  it  would  tend  to  equalise  them  ? — I  think  the 
equalisation  would  have  to  come  from  general  regulations. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  do  it  in  any  other 
way.  All  Boards  of  Guardians  are  not  likely  to  act  alike 
unless  they  are  required  to  act  alike.  After  all  there  must 
be  individual  methods  of  administration  and  difl:'erent 
methods  of  complying  with  regulations,  but  on  this 
question  as  to  whether  the  process  of  moving  persons 
to  their  settlements  in  London  would  be  an  advantage  or  a 
disadvantage,  I  do  not  know.  I  quite  agree  that  it  seems 
anomalous  to  keep  moving  them  about.  I  dare  say  there 
are  conditions  which  might  be  established  which  would 
make  it  unnecessary  to  move  them  about. 


18911.  {Miss  Hill.)  With  regard  to  these  people  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Women's  Department,  Dis- 
pauperisation,  that  means,  not  people  who  take  their 
discharge  voluntarily,  but  people  \xpon  whom  you  bring 
some  external  agency  into  force  in  order  to  establish  them 
in  other  places.    You  mention  a  certain  number  of  people 
who  have  been  dispauperised  ? — That  is  the  operation  no 
doubt  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending 
Young  Servants,  and  the  Workhouse  Girls  Aid  Society, 
and  such  institutions.    A  great  many  ladies  are  working 
most  vigorously  for  the  poor  in  that  way,  with  the  Ladies' 
Visiting  Committee.    They  have  their  regulations,  of 
which  I  have  a  copy  here.    It  is  an  understood  and 
generally  recognised  thing  that  there  may  be  a  Ladies' 
Visiting  Committee  consisting  of  Ladies  who  are  not 
necessarily  guardians  ;  that  has  been  in  force  in  St.  Pan- 
eras  for  a  very  large  number  of  years.    I  think  they  also  do 
very  much  to  assist  the  female  inmates  in  getting  into 
situations. 

18912.  That  would  apply  to  those  in  the  institutions  ? 
—Yes. 
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Mr.  Alfred  18913.  Have  you  anything  similar  to  that  with  regard 
A.  Millward.  to  out-relief,  any  communication  with  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  and  so  on  ?  Do  you  refer  cases  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — Yes,  we  are  in  touch  with 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  the  manner  I 
described  just  now  to  Mr.  Loch.  We  have  a  representative 
from  the  society  who  attends  the  meetings  of  the  relief 
committees  and  becomes  acquainted  with  the  cases  that 
are  there,  and  any  communication  that  that  lady  could 
make  to  the  committee  is  listened  to  and  dealt  with,  and 
she  assists. 

18914.  You  speak  of  the  communications  between  them, 
■  but  you  do  not  specifically  speak  (I  do  not  know  whether 

it  is  supposed  to  be  implied)  of  their  taking  cases  off  the 
guardians  which  are  more  distinctly  fitted  for  charitable 
action  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they  do  take  cases  from  us, 
but  I  think  there  are  some ;  I  think  our  superintendent 
relieving  officer  will  be  able  to  mention  some  cases  that 
they  have  taken  from  us. 

18915.  Which  they  take  in  preference  to  allowing  them 
to  come  on  the  board  of  guardians  ? — There  is  that, 
assisting  them  to  prevent  them  coming  on  the  rates.  I 
think  they  have  also  taken  cases  from  the  rates. 

Dangers  of  18916.  (Professor  Smart.)  Why  do  you  speak  so  strongly 
labour  yards,  against  the  labour  yards  ? — I  was  scarcely  conscious 
that  I  had  spoken  strongly  against  them,  but  I  think  I 
might  very  well.  They  have  not  been  found  very  effica- 
cious in  the  intention,  that  is,  that  the  men  should  find 
them  distasteful  and  use  every  effort  to  get  back  into 
regular  working  order,  into  a  working  groove,  to  a  self- 
maintaining  position. 

18917.  You  spoke  as  if  the  men  found  something  par- 
ticularly degrading  about  it  ? — I  will  tell  you  my  first 
knowledge  of  this  ;  some  years  ago  a  gentleman  came  to 
see  the  guardians  and  asked  if  there  were  some  able- 
bodied  inmates  who  would  do  some  work  in  Liverpool  in  an 
iron  manufactory,  and  certain  able-bodied  men  were  sent 
up  there  ;  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks  they  walked 
back  again  to  St.  Pancras  and  were  content  to  go  in  and 
crack  stones.  They  might  have  been  earning  a  very  good 
living  indeed  in  an  iron  works,  I  need  not  say,  perhaps 
30s.  or  35s.  a  week  or  more,  but  they  did  not  do  it. 

18918.  They  found  stone-breaking  more  attractive  than 
outside  work  ? — It  required  no  mental  effort  and  no  sense 
of  responsibility ;  it  is  a  mechanical  process.  I  think  that 
is  it.  They  seem  to  suffer  from  overwhelming  inertia, 
and  probably,  poor  fellows,  they  have  been  out  of  the 
groove  of  regular  employment.  That  might  be  the  case, 
and  probably  it  is  sometimes  that. 
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18919.  You  find  people  who  are  quite  content  to  spend 
their  lives  in  breaking  stones  or  grinding  corn  ?■ — They  like 
grinding  corn  less  than  breaking  stones.  Grinding  corn 
is  extremely  irksome.  They  do  not  like  that  at  all.  It  is 
a  thorough  test 

18920.  Do  you  find  cases  of  people  who  are  too  well 
content  with  life  in  the  workhouse,  to  whom  even  corn 
grinding  is  not  any  deterrent  ? — Yes,  there  are  cases  like 
that ;  it  is  very  remarkable,  but  they  are  still  there. 

18921.  How  many  hours  a  day  would  they  be  required 
to  do  corn  grinding  ? — Not  eight  hours. 

18922.  Eight  hours  of  turning  a  handle  would  be  rather 
serious? — Yes.  It  would  not  be  so  long.  It  is  a  question  of 
quantity. 

18923.  You  want  these  people  put  under  rigorous  disci- 
pline. That  is  amongst  your  suggestions ;  but  you  do  not 
suggest  that  the  Church  Army  or  the  Salvation  Army  give 
that  rigorous  discipline,  do  you  ? — They  have  helped  such 
c^ses  considerably. 

18924.  There  is  considerable  discipline  ? — Yes.  They 
have  helped  those  cases  very  much,  i.e.,  of  men  who 
probably,  from  not  having  had  regular  work,  have  got  out 
of  the  Way  of  maintaining  themselves  in  regular  occu- 
pation, and,  of  course,  the  moral  influence  those  two 
institutions  have  had  on  the  men  themselves  has  been 
a  very  important  factor. 

18925.  I  thought  their  strength  lay  more  in  their  moral 
inllaence  than  their  discipline  ? — I  think  both  combined. 
I  went  the  other  day  over  one  of  the  Salvation  Army 
institutioiis,  and  in  the  carpenters'  shop  one  of  the 


foremen  said :  "  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  smell 
of  the  wood,  or  their  getting  back  to  work  at  which  they 
were  very  happy  in  their  better  days,  but  they  brighten 
up  wonderfully  when  they  get  here."  I  think  that  kind 
of  work,  of  course,  is  more  Ukely  to  elevate  them  than 
picking  rags,  sorting  paper  and  other  menial  work.  There 
are  some  men  who  have  not  been  taught,  and  they  cannot 
be  skilled  workmen  in  carpentering,  as  some  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  men  are.  In  saying  this  I  am  also  speaking  Discharge  of 
of  the  Church  Army.  able-bodied 

18926.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  I  notice  in  paragraph  7  you  o"ut  theL^'''' 
refer  to  the  master's  privilege  of  allowing  a  daily  pass  dependant* 
to  able-bodied  irunates  in  order  to  seek  work  ? — Yes. 

18927.  Does  that  mean  a  pass  for  a  day,  to  let  them 
out  in  the  morning  and  back  at  night,  or  might  it  mean  a 
longer  period  ? — It  is  a  daily  pass,  so  that  they  can  have 
a  place  to  sleep. 

18928.  Do  you  find  that  that  results  in  men  at  times 
finding  employment  and  taking  their  wives  and  children 
out  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

18929.  On  the  whole  it  has  been  successful  ?— Yes,  it  '^^^  ^^'^ 
j^^g  contmuous 

record  of 

18930.  I  notice  that  your  reUeving  officers  are  each  cases  of  all 
making  or  keeping  a  record  of  their  cases ;  a  continuous  Paupers, 
record  in  each  district  ? — Yes. 

18931.  Persons  who  remove  from  one  relieving  officer's 
district  to  another  might  possibly  be  entered  in  both 
records  ?— I  think  that  that  is  not  Likely  to  occur.  It 
would  not  occur  without  our  knowledge.  The  superin- 
tendent relieving  officer  keeps  supervision  over  all  of 
them,  and  he  attends  both  committees.  I  think  any  case 
of  that  kind  would  be  detectied. 

18932.  Does  this  point  to  the  desirability  of  having 
a  record  for  all  paupers  that  might  be  relieved  in  any 
form  in  a  union  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  thiuk  it  would 
be  very  useful  to  have.  I  was  going  to  say,  a  sort  of 
ledger  account  of  each  person,  that  is  to  say,  an  index. 
I  believe  that  is  under  consideration  possibly. 

18933.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  ? — 
Yes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  the  full  history, 
so  far  as  parochial  reUef  is  concerned,  of  each  person. 

18934.  If  you  could  not  see  the  whole  history  of  a  case 
it  would  be  an  advantage,  would  it,  just  to  see  how  often 
the  person  had  been  relieved,  and  in  what  way  ? — Yes. 

18935.  Without  its  being  a  record  of  all  the  particulars 
usually  put  downn  under  the  system  of  case  papers  ? — 
Yes,  I  quite  recognise  that.. 

18936.  That  means  a  general  index  of  all  paupers.  Do 
you  think  that  would  be  a  desirable  thing  ? — Yes. 

18937.  And  helpful  ?— Yes,  but  it  would  be  a  very 
big  book. 

18938.  A  question  was  asked  you  just  now  with  regard  Effect  on  ~ 
to  the  settlement.  Providing  that  settlement  was  uniformity  of 
abolished  for  London,  do  you  think  the  tendency  would  administra-^_ 
be  for  people  to  remove  from  one  district  to  another  °^  settle- 
where  they  could  get  the  best  treatment  indoor  or  the  best  jj^g^^;  ^ 
rehef  outdoor  ? — I  certainly  think  they  would.  London. 

18939.  You  think  that  those  unions  which  were  not 
uniform  with  the  rest  of  London,  but  more  liberal,  would 
be  inundated  by  those  who  desired  better  treatment  ? — 
I  think  they  would  get  the  larger  share  to  deal  with. 

18940.  Would  not  that  tend  to  more  uniformity  on  the 
part  of  the  London  boards  then  ? — I  should  think  it  would 
result  in  that  ultimately. 

18941.  In  absolute  uniformity  ? — I  should  think  so, 
because  it  would  seem  to  force  itself  in  that  direction. 

18942.  [Professor  Smart.)  The  workhouses  would  be 
made  more  deterrent  all  over  London  ? — I  should  think 
so,  certainly.  On  that  point  of  examination  as  to  settle- 
ment, we  do  find  that  the  examination  as  to  settlement 
sometimes  results  in  the  person  ceasing  to  be  chargeable 
altogether.  They  do  not  like  these  crucial  inquiries  into 
their  affairs,  and  they  go  without  rehef  at  all.  Railway 

18943.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  With  regard  to  railway  property  Property  ifl 
in  your  union,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  railway  union,  and 
property  paying  rates,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  very  large  its  effect  on 
indeed.  administra| 
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18944.  Do  you  find  that  that  fact  makes  the  guardians 
more  lavish  with  their  rehef  ?— No,  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
myself  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  railway  employees. 

18945.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  railway  property  which  pays  rates 
and  which  is  probably  unrepresented  on  the  board — 
there  is  no  direct  representation  of  the  railway  interest, 
is  there  ? — No. 

18946.  Does  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  unrepre- 
sented property  is  in  your  union  make  for  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure ?— No.  I  can  confidently  say  it  has  no  such 
effect  at  all. 

18947.  You  never  heard  it  brought  up  at  all  ? — Not 
in  any  degree. 

18948.  You  do  not  think  it  acts  as  a  motive  ? — No 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can.  I  mean  to  say,  the  guardians, 
of  course,  do  not  collect  the  rates,  for  one  thing. 

18949.  But  they  spend  the  rates  ?— Yes.  I  feel  sure 
that  it  has  not  an  influence  at  all. 

18950.  {Mr.  Bentliain.)  A  large  rateable  value  of 
property  belonging  to  those  companies  will  increase  the 
a'uount  that  a  certain  rate  will  raise  each  year  ? — Yes. 

18951.  Therefore,  indirectly  it  will  influence  expendi- 
ture, there  being  more  money  to  be  spent  by  the  public 
authorities  ? — Yes,  we  get  the  advantage,  I  daresay. 

18952.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not 
act  as  a  motive  in  making  them  extravagant  ? — No,  I 
feel  sure  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  does  not. 

18953.  With  regard  to  the  various  classes  for  adapted 
methods  of  treatment,  I  understand  that  you  advocate 
that  all  these  classes  from  (a)  to  (h),  as  well  as  children 
and  as  well  as  sub-classes  made  out  according  to  behaviour, 
should  be  dealt  with  quite  distinctly.  Do  you  advocate 
separate  institutions  for  most  of  them,  or  completely 
separate  methods  ? — It  does  seem  to  lead  to  that  idea. 

18954.  That  would  give  us  nine  or  ten  separate  institu- 
tions or  methods  ? — ^Yes,  of  course,  it  is  perhaps  im- 
practicable 

18955.  That,  in  your  mind,  would  be  the  idea  ? — Yes, 
I  think  the  more  classification  there  is  the  better. 

18956.  It  is  better  that  they  should  be  in  different 
institations  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  separate  institutions.  There  would  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  each,  I  have  no  doubt,  taking  the  Metropolis 
all  round. 

18957.  You  want  a  different  kind  of  management  ? — 
I  think  so,  certainly. 

18958.  With  separate  power  of  detention  and  that  sort 
of  thing  ? — Yes. 

18959.  With  regard  to  these  defective  women,  would 
you  advocate  the  same  powers  of  detention  with  un- 
married women  of  bad  character  who  have  illegitimate 
children  ? — Yes.  The  matron  of  St.  Pancras  has  at  the 
present  moment  under  her  personal  supervision  a  number 
of  young  women  who  are  weak-minded,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  certifiable  as  imbeciles,  wlio  certainly  should 
not  be  at  large. 

18960.  Would  you  not  extend  that  to  women  who 
were  perhaps  not  technically  feeble-minded  but  who 
were  constantly  getting  into  trouble  and  producing 
children  that  were  imdesirable  ? — ^Yes,  if  it  is  practicable, 
that  is  a  very  important  necessity. 

18961.  With  regard  to  the  hospitals,  you  say  they 
do  not  investigate  their  cases  before  they  give  relief  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  do.  With  regard  to  the  out-patienls 
of  hospitals  (of  course,  I  am  open  to  correction  about  it), 
I  do  know  that  at  one  hospital  at  which  I  attended  a 
meeting  the  doctor  was  discussing  whether  it  would  not 
be  desirable  for  the  cases  to  be  investigated.  He  felt 
sure  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  imposition  upon  the 
hospitals,  but  the  conclusion  was  that  they  could  not 
see  their  way  clear. 

18962.  Because  it  is  largely  a  charity  ? — Exactly. 

18963.  Would  you  say  that  that  was  characteristic  of 
most  charity  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

18964.  That  most  charity  does  not  investigate  the 
circumstances  ? — Not  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  the 
machinery  for  doing  in  Poor  Law  matters.  We  can  use 


penal  influence,   and  punishments  for  imposition — for   Mr.  Aljred 
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18965.  Therefore  if  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  a   

community  that  a  person  should  be  relieved  it  is  very 
desirable  that  it  should  be  done  by  a  public  authority 

with  these  powers  of  investigation  ? — I  think  so.  If 
there  should  be  some  restraint  placed  upon  the  amount 
that  is  given  away. 

18966.  You  say  in  your  memorandum  that  you  notice  Recent  check 
there  is  a  perceptible  check  on  the  decrease  on  lavishness  on  decrease  of 
in  out  relief  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  :    that  St.  o^*"  p^^'^^ra** 
Pancras  has  not  quite  kept  up  the  decrease  in  lavishness  ^^"^  ^^^^ 
but  that  there  is  a  check  on  it  ? — Have  I  used  the  word  Qa,yae9_ 

lavishness  ?  " 

18967.  "There  appears  to  have  been  a  perceptible 
check  on  the  gradual  decrease  seen  in  previous  years."  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  using  the  word  "  lavishness  ?  " — 
I  meant  this.  That  it  has  been  observed  that  lately 
the  out  relief  has  been  going  up  generally.  It  rose  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  had  not  continued  to  go 
down  as  it  had  been  regularly  doing  previously. 

18968.  Is  that  the  result  of  a  sudden  change  of  poUcy  ? 
• — I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  say  so.  It  is  quite  possible 
there  may  be  a  little  less  stringency  about  some  of  the 
members.  It  might  be  so,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  relief  has  been  going  up  generally  we  have 
simply  been  participating  in  what  has  been  a  general 
influence,  which  might  possibly  have  been  due  to  a  little 
more  distress. 

18969.  Or  it  might  be  due  to  a  sudden  change  of 
opinion  ? — I  think  if  I  may  make  this  remark  with  a 
qualification,  that  it  might  happen  occasionally  that  at 
a  meeting  there  might  be  a  majority  of  members  present 
who  rather  favoured  outdoor  relief,  and  possibly  out- 
relief  was  ordered  in  cases  where  it  would  not  have  been 
granted,  if  the  whole  of  the  members  had  been  present ; 
but  speaking  generally,  I  want  to  say  there  is  no  antagon- 
istic work  going  on  on  my  board.  The  Committees  are 
.ilmost  unanimous  upon  this  subject. 

18970.  Then  with  regard  to  your  employment  of  the  Provision  of 
unemployed  I  gather  that  what  you  did  with  regard  to  ><  ^nem 

the  painting  was  to  give  it  out  when  the  trade  was  slack,  pj^yg^  >•  ^.^ 
when  there  were  many  unemployed  ? — Yes,  there  was 
a  large  crowd  of  unemployed  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Guardians, 
guardians  and  made  some  very  touching  speeches,  and 
I  am  sure  the  guardians  were  very  much  moved,  and 
told  them  that  the  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer 
would  afterwards  take  the  names  and  addresses  of  any 
applicants  who  wished  to  have  assistance,  and  those  who 
found  it  necessary  to  apply  for  parochial  assistance  should 
have  relief  to  meet  their  immediate  necessities,  and  then- 
names  should  be  given  to  the  Labour  Bureau,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  borough  council,  for  labour  in  turn 
when  an  opportvmity  arose,  and  the  guardians  would 
also  consider  if  they  on  their  part  could  do  any  work  at 
which  they  might  be  employed,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
were  told  that  it  was  not  the  province  of  the  guardians 
to  find  work  for  them. 

18971.  What  sort  of  wages  did  you  pay  those  people, 
did  you  pay  them  the  trade  union  rate  ? — Yes.  The 
men  were  taken  from  the  boroughs  council's  list  of  can- 
didates at  the  labour  bureau,  and  they  were  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  working  foreinan  who  was  paid  a 
little  more  than  they  were.  I  think  he  was  also  one  of 
the  unemployed.  They  were  also  supervised  by  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  in  his  turn,  and  the  work  they 
did  I  think  was  satisfactory. 

18972.  To  put  it  bluntly  you  were  deliberately  choosing  oi^as  of  men 
the  worst  men  in  the  labour  market  to  do  your  work  ? —  employed 
They  were  men  who  were  unemployed,  but  I  think  I  may 

say  this,  that  the  men  who  were  placed  on  the  list  ob- 
tained from  the  labour  bureau  had  had  their  cases  en- 
quired into. 

18973.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  the  people 
who  were  the  first  unemployed,  and  therefore  the  worst  ? — 
I  think  perhaps  as  workmen  they  might  be,  but  pre- 
ference was  given  at  any  rate  to  those  who  seemed  to 
be  most  in  need.  For  example  no  man  was  taken  on  upon 
that  occasion  who  had  not  a  -ndfe,  and  family. 
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18974.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  what  was  the  relative 
cost  of  getting  that  work  done  by  those  worst  workmen, 
rather  than  getting  it  done  in  the  open  market  by  the 
best  workmen.  Did  you  get  that  estimated  at  all  ? — In 
one  instance  we  did,  but  in  another  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
In  one  instance  I  know  it  cost  considerably  more. 

18975.  What  sort  of  cost  more,  50  per  cent  ? — Quite. 

18976.  So  you  were  paying  50  per  cent,  more  wages 
than  those  people  were  really  earning  from  the  trade 
union  point  of  view,  because  you  were  paying  trade 
union  rates  of  wages  ? — Yes. 


persons 
relieved  in  a 
year  .and 
accuracy  of 
such  a  record 
generally. 


18977.  And  getting  50  per  cent,  less  work  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  is  very  probable. 

18978.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  give  statistics  showing  that 
the  number  relieved  in  the  St.  Pancras  workhouse  on 
March  31st  was  1,591  people,  and  you  give  the  number 
for  those  relieved  throughout  the  year  at  7,852  persons. 
Persons  would  imply  individuals,  but  perhaps  that  is  not 
what  is  intended  ? — That  report  is  a  report  that  was 
given  me  by  the  master.  I  thought  it  would  be  useful 
here.    It  is  individuals. 

18979.  That  is  to  say  transfers  from  one  institution  to 
another  would  not  be  counted  as  separate  people  ? — 
Exactly. 

18980.  They  would  not  ?— No,  they  would  not. 

18981.  Nor  recurrences  of  a  man  who  had  rehef  before 
and  came  in  again  ? — No,  that  was  the  intention  of  that 
return. 

18982.  You  think  it  is  correct  ? — There  has  been  an 
effort  to  get  it  correct,  in  that  way. 

18983.  One  is  particularly  struck  with  the  fact  that 
only  forty-five  children  were  being  reUeved  in  the  work- 
house on  the  31st  March,  but  that  1,115  were  relieved 
during  the  year.  That  would  mean  I  suppose  the  children 
came  into  the  workhouse  and  were  passed  on  to  the 
Schools  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I  must  qualify  that  so  far 
as  the  worldiouse  is  concerned.    The  children  are  put 


as  having  been  admitted  to  the  workhouse,  whereas  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  were  not  admitted  fm'ther  than  th& 
receiving  wards,  because  there  they  are  bathed  and  their^ 
clothing  changed  and  then  they  are  sent  forthwith  to  the 
receiving  Home  for  children,  so  as  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  workhouse.  They  do  not  go  into  the  body  of 
the  workhouse.  They  have  only  gone  so  far  as  the 
receiving  ward. 

18984.  So  as  to  get  a  correct  account  you  would  need 
to  get  all  the  various  institutions  tmder  the  Board  ? — Yes» 

18985.  That  refers  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Bentham,  if  you  had  a  general  index  that  would  give  it 
to  you  ? — Yes,  that  is  most  important. 

18986.  And  give  it  to  you  correctly  ? — Yes. 

18987.  If  you  look  at  the  day's  count  you  imagine 
that  is  all  the  pauperism,  and  also  if  you  look  at  the 
number  for  the  year  it  is  a  verj''  much  exaggerated  number 
due  to  the  recurrences  ? — Yes. 

18988.  And  neither  way  is  thoroughly  correct  ? — No 
doubt  that  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  with  regard  to 
our  method,  but  one  individual  may  go  into  the  work- 
house a  great  many  times  during  the  year,  and  every 
time  he  goes  in  he  is  counted  as  another  individual. 

18989.  {Chairman.)  Is  the  case  paper  system  in  force  St.  Pancraa 
in  St.  Pancras  ? — No,  not  entirely,  but  what  we  have  is  a  system  of 
substitute,  that  is  a  record  book  of  cases.    Those  record  ^'^''O'^'ii^o 
books  in  our  case  seem  to,  I  will  not  say  answer  the 

purpose  better  than  case  papers,  because  that  is  regarded 
as  a  perfect  system,  but  it  seems  to  me  ours  answers  very 
well  indeed,  because  owing  to  the  geographical  shape 
of  the  parish^ — it  extends  about  four  miles  and  is  rather 
narrow — the  Relieving  OiEcers  are  wide  apart,  so  that 
each  has  his  own  record  at  hand ;  but  with  the  case 
paper  system  you  would  have  to  keep  on  referring  to 
the  cep.fcral  office  for  information. 

189t)0.  Though  it  is  troublesome  at  first  does  it  sub- 
sequently save  labour  and  account-keeping  ? — Yes,  it 
does  very  much. 


FORTIETH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  19th  June  1906. 


A.T  THE  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.   Lord  George  Hamilton,   G.C.S.I.,    etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Samuel  B.  Pro  vis,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Bentham. 

Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 

Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDohgall. 


Jlr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 


Mr.  R.  H.  a.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretary), 


Mr.  Tom  Cutter,  called ;  and  Examined. 


18991.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  clerk  to  the  guard- 
ians at  Woolwich  for  some  years  ? — Since  1884. 

18992.  You  have  had  twenty-four  years'  experience  ? 
— Twenty-two  years  at  Woolwich  and  two  years  in  the 
provinces  before  I  came  here. 

18993.  You  have  prepared  a  very  interesting  statement, 
which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  supplement  that  statement  by  putting  some 
further  questions  to  you  ? — Certainly.  (The  witness 
handed  in  the  foUowing  statement.) 


(1)  Constitution. — The  Woolwich  Union  was  constituted  Statistics  and 
on  the  10th  March,  1868,  by  the  separation  of  the  parishes  description 
of  Charlton,  Kidbrook,  and  Plumstead  from  the  Lewisham  of  Woolwich 
Union,  and  the  Parish  of  Woolwich  from  the  Greenwich  Union. 
Union. 

(2)  Area. — The  area  of  the  union  is  6,506  acres. 

(3)  Population. — The  population  at  the  last  census 
(1901)  was  131,086.  According  to  the  census  of  1891 
the  population  was  107,324,  thus  showing  an  increase 
in  the  ten  years  to  1901  of  23,762  persons,  or  22  •  1  per  cent^ 
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(4)  Woolwich  occupies  a  unique  position  amongst  Metro- 
politan unions.  In  the  first  place  it  has  largely  an  artisan 
population,  but  there  is  probably  less  acute  pauperism 
within  its  area  than  in  many  of  the  other  unions.  When 
the  union  was  first  formed  in  1868  there  was  no  workhouse, 
and  out-relief  was  lavishly  and  probably  indiscriminately 
given.  Commencing  in  1884  a  serious  effort  was  made  to 
check  this  form  of  reUef,  and  the  appended  scale  will  show 
the  result  of  this  effort : — 


(5)  At  a  lecture  dehvered  a  few  years  ago  Sir  William     Mr.  Tom 
Chance  submitted  a  table  prepared  at  the  instance  of  Cutter. 

the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  it  is  herewith   

appended.    {See  Appendix  No.  VI  (A)).    This  gives  the     June  1906. 
history   of    relief    administration  within   the   area  of 
the  Woolwich  Union  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
Metropolis. 


Year  ended  Lady  Day- 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 

1904       -  - 

1905 

1906 


£ 

12,205 
10,875 
10,813 
11,553 
11,104 
11,447 
11,254 
10,442 
10,324 
8,724 
8,280 
7,336 
7,100 
7,555 
8,012 
8,011 
7,710 
7,240 
6.904 
7,023 
7,284 
7,506 
7,682 
7,017 
6,012 
5,420 
4,582 
4,708 
4,654 
4,618 
4,324 
4,511 


To  bring  that  information  up-to-date,  I  find 
proportion  per  1,000  of  paupers  to  population  was  :— 


the  Rate  of 

pauperism  at 
Woolwich. 


in  1904 


Woolwich  Union 
Whole  of  London 
England  and  Wales 


and  in  1905 


Woolwich  Union 
Whole  of  London 
England  and  Wales 


-  18-5 

-  27-8 

-  24-8 


•  18-y 

-  31-8 

-  27-6 


There  has  been  a  slight  increase  during  the  last  few 
years  in  Woolwich  owing  to  the  enormous  number  of 
discharges  from  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  the  termination 
of  the  Boer  War. 

(6)  On  the  subject  of  out-relief,  it  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  special  efforts  were  made  to  cope  with  the  unemployed 
problem,  so  far  as  it  affected  those  eases  refused  by  the 
Joint  Distress  Committee.  This  was  done  by  appoint- 
ing an  experienced  officer  to  make  the  necessary  enquiries 
into  the  cases,  and  to  follow  up  his  enquiries  by  frequent 
inspections  of  the  homes. 

(7)  To  remove  the  usual  opprobrium  attached  to  the 
labour  yard  and  stone-breaking  tasks,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  able-bodied  recipient  of  outdoor  relief  should 
be  employed  digging  land  adjoining  the  Children's  Homes 
at  Goldie  Leigh.  Herewith  appended  is  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  persons  dealt  with,  the  amount 
of  relief  distributed,  etc.  : — 


EtEect  on 
pauperism  of 
discharges 
from  Govern- 
ment Work- 
shops. 

Si>ecial  relief 
for  the  Un- 
employed by 
Woolwich 
Guardians. 


Belief  of  the  Unemployed  at  Woolwich. 


o 


151 


< 


131 


31 


< 


100 


a5 

£'o  3 


 CB 

O  O  cc 


10 


be  n 


Oct. 
1st, 
1905,  to 
March 
30th, 
1906. 


.S  o_- 

.3  "  o 

g   OJ  CD 

a  m  ^ 

8. 


14 


o 
0. 


J  money, 
i  kind. 


10. 


8  a.m. 

to 
5  p.m. 

4  days 

per 
week. 


Description  of  Work. 


11. 


Digging,  levelling, 
and  general 
gardening. 
Men  not  amenable 
to  regulations  were 
employed  at  .stone- 
breaking  at  the 
workhouse. 


o 
O 


o 


12. 


a  s.  d. 
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Column  5  comprises  cases  where  special  grants 
were  made  in  the  way  of  boots,  clothing  or  coals 
on  the  visit  and  recommendation  of  the  ofiicer  appointed 
to  investigate. 


(8)  Figures  as  to  In- Maintenance  and  Out-Belisf. — The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  relieved 
on  1st  July,  1894  and  1904,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1895 
and  1905  :— 


July. 

•January. 

Year. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Vagrants. 

Total. 

Year. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Vagrants. 

Total. 

1894 

1,347 

1,327 

14 

2,688 

1895 

1,580 

1,505 

22 

3,107 

1904 

1,414 

984 

29 

2,427 

1905 

1,499 

952 

38 

2,489 

Increase  | 

67 
(4-9  %) 

15 

(107-1  %) 

Increase  | 

16 

(72-7  %) 

Decrease  |^ 

343 
(34-8  %) 

261 
(10-7  %) 

Decrease  | 

81 

(5-4  %) 

553 

(58  %) 

618 
(24-8  %) 
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surroundings  are  certainly  pleasanter  than  they  would  be 
in  a  ward  of  the  workhouse.  It  is  also  a  very  economical 
way  of  dealing  with  any  class  of  person  who  can  be  separ- 
ated and  treated  apart  from  the  remainder  of  the  inmates, 
and  might  easily  be  made  to  apply  to  old  men  and  to  any 
other  class  where  the  number  would  be  sufficient  to  justify 
the  purchase  or  hiring  of  a  suitable  home. 

(11)  Receiving  Home. — The  guardians  purchased   an  Receiving 
artisans'  dwelling  block  as  a  receiving  home  for  children  ;  Home  for 
the  accommodation  is  for  thirty-eight.    The  cost  of  pur-  ^^^^^"^l'®? 
chase  and  alterations  amounted  to  £3,372.    Cost  per  bed,  "OOlwicn. 
£88  14s.  8d.    The  home  is  in  charge  of  a  foster  father  and 

foster  mother,  assisted  by  a  general  servant.  All  children 
(infants  excepted)  are  temporarily  placed  here  and  either 
transferred  to  the  homes  or  otherwise  dealt  with. 

(12)  On  the  subject  of  workhouse  classification  and  the 
kind  of  person  usually  resorting  to  the  house,  the  following 
information  may  prove  useful. 

In  February,  1906,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  take  an  Number  of 
overhaul  of  the  male  inmates,  to  ascertain  how  many  were  able-bodied 
suitable  for  a  farm  colony,  should  it  be  deemed  wise  to  and  other 
found  one,  the  result  being  as  follows  : —  men  at  Wool- 
  wich  Work" 


Age. 

Class. 

60  years  and 
upwards. 

Under  60  years. 

Total. 

Fit  physically  and  mentally  for  ordinary  work  -       -       -  - 
Fit  physically,  but  mentally  deficient       ...       -  - 

Fit  for  light  work     -       -       -  ,  

Fit  only  for  very  light  work  -  

30 
2 
86 
27 
82 

50 
8 

26 
6 

16 

80 
10 
112 
33 
98 

Total        .       .       -       .  . 

227 

106 

333 

Present  Employment  of  Men  Physically  and 

Mentally  Fit 

EOR  Ordinary  Work. 

Over  60. 

Under  60. 

At  trades,  assisting  Engineer,  ifec.       -       --       --       --  -- 

At  Goldie  Leigh,  Gardening,  &c.       -      --      --      --  -- 

Grounds,  Garden  and  Greenhouse      -      --      --      --  -- 

Laundry     -  ..  

Kitchen  and  Bakehouse  -    -       -  - 

At  Infirmary  Stores  and  Laundry      -  .-  

Messengers  and  various  occupations  in  House  ------- 

Chopping  and  Stacking  wood     -       --       --       --       --  - 

Breaking  stones  ------------- 

9 
2 
5 
1 

4 

9 

12 
5 
.5 

5 
2 
9 
4 

8 

Total  --------- 

30 

50 

Mr.  Tom        (9)  The  institutions  under  the  guardians'  control  are  : — 
Gutter.  Certified  Accommodation. 

  Infirmary  ......  304 
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Furze  Lodge  (an  auxiliary  workhouse  for 
Guardians'  ''^'''^  women)       -        -       ...  42 

Institutions  Receiving  Home  for  Children    -       -       -  38 

Goldie  Leigh  Cottage  Homes  for  Children  -  300 

Special  Work-  (10)  Administration. — With  respect  to  the  workhouse.  A 
house  for  few  years  back,  additional  accommodation  was  required, 
aged  females  and  it  was  decided  to  purchase  Furze  Lodge  as  a  home 
at  Woolwich, for  aged  women.  This  was  opened  in  1901,  and  is  certified 
^'inistration  *°  accommodate  forty-two  inmates.  The  purchase  price 
was  £2,165,  including  the  necessary  alterations  and 
repairs  :  the  cost  per  bed  being  £51  10s.  lid. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  house  matron  and  a  cook.  The 
cost  of  salaries  works  out  at  £1  9s.  6d.  per  inmate  per 
annum,  as  compared  with  £2  14s.  8d.  at  the  workhouse. 

The  experiment  has  proved  a  great  success,  because, 
although  the  old  people  receive  the  workhouse  diet  and 
remain  on  the  workhouse  books,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  removed  from  many  of  its  restrictions,  and  the 


^     (13)  Smce  this  period  the  guardians  have  sent  the 
Paupers  sent  r  x\    '■  i        r         j.    c  1  • 

to  Farm         following  number  of  men  to  farm  colonies  : — 


Salvation  Army 
Lingfield  Colony 
Church  Army  - 


Of  this  number  the  Salvation  Army  have  emigrated 
seven  cases  to  Canada  at  a  cost  of  £9  per  head,  and  Ling- 
field  Colony  two  cases  at  £10  per  head. 

(14)  At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  workhouse- 
the  following  men  : — 


Class. 

Age. 

Total. 

60  years  and 
upwards. 

LTnder  60. 

Fit  physically  and  mentally  for  ordinary  work     -      -  - 
Fit  physically  but  mentally  deficient  ----- 

Fit  only  for  very  light  work  -  - 

Unfit  for  work  --------- 

20 
2 
63 
100 
60 

23 
8 

14 
9 

43 
10 
77 
109 
60 

Total 

245 

54 

299 
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Of  the  above,  fifty-two  men  might  be  dealt  with  in 
a  separate  home  on  the  same  lines  as  the  old  women 
at  Furze  Lodge, 
o^f'cfil  Boarding  Out. — There  were  three  centres  approved 

latWoil  guardians  for  boarding  out,  but  about  two  years 

(  ago  the  Lacey  Green  S3cretary  wrote  to  say  that  his 

Committee  was  no  longer  in  favour  of  the  system,  and 
Lacey  Green  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  centre. 

At  present  the  guardians  send  children  to  Castle 
Hedingham  and  to  Bexley  Heath,  and  there  are  nineteen 
children  boarded  out.  This  is  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  children  in  our  several  homes,  although  it 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  children  that  were  eligible 
under  the  old  Order.  Under  the  Order  of  1905,  six 
more  children  may  be  added  as  eligible,  but  this  gives 
a  percentage  of  less  than  5  as  regards  the  number  of 
children  under  the  guardians'  care.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that,  however  desirable  the  boarding-out  system 
may  be,  it  can  only  be  applied,  under  present  regula 
tions,  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  children 
chargeable. 

)lwich  (16)  Cottage  Homes. — The  South  Metropolitan  School 

;age  District  was  dissolved  in  1902,  and  cottage  homes  to 

aes  for     accommodate  300  children  were  erected  by  the  guardians, 
r'^^ad  ^'^'^      ^  ""^^  °^  £79,370  (including  purchase  of  site  which 
iatrat'ion    ^o'^^'^'i's  thirty  acres).     The  cost  per  bed  was  £264 
lis.  4d. 

The  site  includes  a  very  large  proportion  of  land, 
%\hich  will  be  available  for  other  purposes,  in  addition 
to  duplicate  accommodation  for  sick  children. 

The  object  of  the  guardians  in  erecting  these  homes 
was  to  provide  : — 

(a)  Cottages  where  the  girls  and  younger  boys 
could  mix  together  as  in  natural  home  life. 

(h)  Cottages  where  boys,  above  the  age  of  eight, 
but  too  young  for  technical  insti'uction,  might 
continue  to  dwell  with  foster  mothers. 

(c)  Blocks  or  double  homes,  where  trainers  could 
be  employed  for  the  elder  girls  and  boys  to  qualify 
them  for  their  working  life. 
The  whole  of  the  children,  excepting  the  very  small 
ones  and  a  few  cripples,  about  fifteen  in  all,  attend  the 
board  schools  in  the  district. 

The  buildings  have  been  designed  for  a  total  accommo- 
dation for  300  children,  this  number  being  sub-divid  d 
into  200  girls  and  infants,  ninety  boys,  and  the  remainder 
of  either  sex.  For  the  housing  of  200  girls  and  infants 
six  homes  have  been  erected  facing  Lodge  Lane  ;  these 
consist  of  eight  semi-detached  homes  in  four  blocks  and 
two  detached  homes.  Each  semi-detached  home  affords 
accommodation  for  fifteen  children  under  one  foster 
mother,  and  contains  on  the  first  floor  dormitories  for 
fifteen  beds,  mother's  bedroom,  lavatory,  and  hnen 
closets,  and  on  the  ground  floor  entrance  hall  and  stairs, 
day-room  for  children,  kitchen  and  scullery,  mother's 
sitting  room,  bath  room,  and  stores.  Each  detached 
home  accommodates  forty  children  and  foster  mother 
in  a  similar  maimer  to  the  semi-detached  homes,  there 
being  two  large  day-rooms  and  three  dormitories  and 
small  spare  room  for  the  forty  beds.  In  the  rear  of  the 
six  houses  three  detached  outbuildings  are  provided, 
each  with  coal-stores,  wash-house  and  laundry  and  a 
covere  space  as  shelter,  the  wash-house  and  laundry 
being  intended  for  simple  washing  by  girls. 

For  the  boys  two  blocks  have  been  pro^aded  at  the 
Long  Lane  end  of  the  grounds,  one  to  accommodate  sixty 
boys,  house  mother  and  house  master,  and  two  homes 
semi-detached  for  fifteen  boys  and  foster  mother  in  each. 

The  block  for  the  sixty  boys  is  in  three  storeys  and  con- 
tains on  the  first  and  second  floors  four  large  dormitories, 
and  two  spare  bedrooms  and  two  mother's  bedrooms, 
lavatories,  etc.,  and  upon  the  ground  floor  dining,  and 
day-rooms,  bath-room,  kitchen,  scullery,  stores,  etc. ;  the 
accommodation  in  the  semi-detached  homes  for  fifteen 
boys  each  is  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  girls  and 
infants  te'ore  described. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  and  upon  the  right  is 
the  receiving  home  for  children  of  either  sex,  and  ac- 
commodation for  gate  porter  and  mother,  and  contains 
on  first  floor  four  dormitories  and  mother's  bedroom, 
and  on  the  ground  floor  two  day-rooms,  dining-room, 
mother's  sitting-room  and  gatc-porter"s  room,  lavatories, 
bath-room,  kitchen  and  scullery,  stores,  etc.  In  the  rear 
of  each  of  these  blocks  an  outbuilding  is  erected  for 
shelter,  workshop  for  boys,  coal  store,  etc. 
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Immediately  facing  the  entrance  and  in  the  rear  the  Mr.  Tom 
superintendent's  house  and  central  stores  is  situated,  Cutter. 
the  house  portion,  containing  accommodation  for  super- 
intendent, committee  and  steward,  the  stores  in  con- 
nection being  allotted  for  the  groceries,  vegetables,  bread, 
meat,  etc.,  required  for  the  whole  establishment.  The 
workshop  is  arranged  for  carpentry,  smith's  work, 
plumbing,  tailoring,  and  shoemaking,  and  is  placed  in  the 
rear  and  to  the  right  of  the  superintendent's  house. 

The  laundry  establishment  is  in  the  rear  of  the  girls' 
and  infants'  blocks,  and  is  arranged  and  fitted  up  with 
boiler,  steam  power,  and  machinery  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  laundry  work  of  the  whole  of  the  establishment. 

The  system  has  worked  admirably  from  its  commence- 
ment, and  the  guardians  are  highly  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  their  experiment. 

(17)  As  there  is  not  sufficient  accommodatio  a  for  the 
whole  of  the  children  at  the  homes,  the  guardians  have 
placed  out  a  number  of  girls  in  the  Princess  Mary  Village 
Homes,  and  a  number  of  boys  in  the  Farningham  Homes 
for  Boys. 

It  may  be  mentioned  also  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  are  transferred  to  the  homes  provided  by  that 
denomination. 

The  average  cost  per  week  per  child  in  the  Cioldie  Leigh  C*^*^  P^''  child 
Homes  is  as  follows : — 


Maintenance 
Establishment  charges 
Loans  and  interest 


d. 

4| 
4| 
9 


in  Woolwich 
Cottage 
Homes. 


Total  weekly  cost  per  head  19    6 J 

(18)  Generally. — On  the  subject  of  recommendations  the 
following  might  be  worth  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mission : — 

(o)  Whether  auxihary  institutions  consisting  of  Classification 
the  larger  properties  in  districts  which  have  ceased  of  paupers  j 
to  be  residential  might  not  be  economically  used  for  by  Institu-  ' 
certain  classes  of  the  aged  inmates  of  the  workhouses,  tions. 

(h)  The  provision  of  homes  for  boys  who  are  tt  t 
.    ■         ^  .       fi.      .1   .    ,    ■  •      ■     ^^  .       Homes  for 

entermg  service  after  their  training  in  the  various  p^^j.  -^^^ 

schools.    As  the  apprenticeship  system  has  fallen  boys  first 

into  disuse,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  placing  boys  where  going  out  ta 

they  would  learn  a  skilled  trade,  and  this  might  work. 

be  overcome  if  there  was  a  home  in  which  a  boy  , 

might  reside  whilst  learning  his  trade. 


(c)  Whether  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of 
placing  boys  on  farms.  The  system  of  Poor  Law 
apprenticeship  is  not  applicable  to  agriculture. 

(d)  The  subject  of  labour  colonies  for  the  able- 
bodied.  A  great  deal  can  now  be  done  by  sending 
men  to  Hadleigh,  Lingfield,  etc.,  and  some  very 
practical  results  have  been  obtained  lately  in  this 
union,  but  there  is  a  certain  number  of  cases  which 
can  only  be  dealt  with  in  a  colony  where  there  is 
power  of  detention,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  obtain 
legislation  to  achieve  this  result. 

18994.  (Chairman.)  Taking  the  tables  prepared  at  the 
instance  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  they  show 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  and  continuous  reduction 

in  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  since  the  year  1871  ?  

That  is  so. 

18995.  You  commenced  in  1871  with  an  average 
pauperism  of  4,324,  and  taking  the  last  year  for  which 
we  have  the  figures  that  is  reduced  to  2,205  ? — That  is  so. 

18996.  And  that  diminution  Ls  extensively  in  out-door 
relief  ? — Yes. 

18997.  When  was  the  workhouse  finished  ?— It  would 
be  about  1870  or  1871 ;  I  think,  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the 
year. 

18998.  So  that  the  first  figure  here  relating  to  the 
indoor  pauperism— 261— wou'd  be  for  a  period  anterior 
to  the  opening  of  the  workhouse  ?— I  should  think  that 
was  the  opening  year,  probably. 

18999.  That  diminution  is  very  satisfactory  from  the 
Poor  Law  reformer's  point  of  view.  I  now  turn  to  the 
next  column,  and,  looking  at  it  from  a  financial  or  rate- 
payers' point  of  view,  it  is  not  so  satisfactory,  because  the 
expenditure  has  risen  during  that  period  from  £30,000 
to  £64,000  ?— That  is  quite  true,  but  the  population 
has  almost  trebled. 


Farming  as  a. 
career  for 
Poor  Law. 
boys. 

Need  for 
Farm 

Colonies  with 
power  of  de- 
tention. 


Decrease  in 
pauperism  at 
Woolwich. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Tom        19000.  The  two  figures  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
Cutter.       to  are  that  in  1871,  4,324  paupers  were  reUeved  at  the  cost 

  of  £30,000  in  the  year,  whereas  in  1901  2,205  paupers 

19  June  1906.  ^ere  relieved  at  a  cost  of  £64,000  in  the  year  ?— That  is 
T      quite  true.    But  I  think  this  includes  expenditure  of  the 
cost  of  relief  M^tropoUtan  Asylums  Board  (not  strictly  pauper)  and 
at  Woolwich        included  in  total  expenditure  for  1871. 
and  its  causes     19001.  Let  us  go  through  the  items  of  this  expenditure 
of  £64,000  ? — Pardon  my  intervening  here,  but  I  may 
tell  you  that  in  1871  we  had  no  infirmary,  which  is  a  very 
costly  luxury.    I  think  that  to  a  very  great  extent  accounts 
•  for  it. 

19002.  I  will  take  you  through  the  detailed  figures. 
Taking  the  last  column  of  Table  (C),  1899-1900,  it  would  be 
fairer  to  compare  that  with  1880-1881  ? — I  think  it  would, 
because  the  administration  was  by  no  means  complete 
in  1871.  The  infirmary  came  some  years  later  and  it  is  a 
very  costly  luxury  with  us,  because  we  have  no  general 
hospital  in  the  district. 

19003.  That  is  rather  the  point  I  wanted  to  get  out. 
I  want  to  go  carefully  through  the  causes  of  this  very 
heavy  increase  of  expenditure  on  in-maintenance.  In 
1880-81  it  was  £18,327,  and  twenty  years  later  it  was 
£19,066  ?— Quite  true. 

19004.  Out-relief  has  fallen  from  £11,930  to  £5,770  ?— 
Yee. 


Increased 
cost  of  in- 
maintenance 
at  Woolwich. 


Decreased 
cost  of  out- 
relief  at 
Woolwich. 
Increased 
■cost  for  luna 
tics  at  Wool 
wich. 


"Loans,  rate 
of  interest 
paid,  etc., 
Woolwich. 


19005.  That  is  due  to  a  great  reduction  in  the  number 
reheved.  Then  I  see  that  the  item  for  lunatics  has  gone 
up  from  £1,754  to  £6,704.  Can  you  explain  that  great 
rise  ?• — I  think  to  a  great  extent  it  is  the  increase  in 
population.  But  it  looks  like  a  mistake  in  the  figures.* 
The  population  of  the  area  has  almost  trebled  since  the 
1871  Return.  It  is  a  place  that  has  increased  very 
rapidly. 

19006.  I  am  taking  1881  1 — I  give  the  figm-es  here,  and 
if  you  take  the  population  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1881 
as  compared  with  the  other,  that  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  I  do  not  say  it  is  everything.  In  1891  the  popu- 
lation was  107,000. 

19007.  I  am  taking  1881,  so  that  it  would  be  80,000, 
as  against  131,000  ?— Yes. 

19008.  StiU,  the  increase  in  population  would  not  account 
for  this  very  large  increase  in  the  expenditure,  I  assume 
that  the  charge  per  head  is  much  greater  ? — It  is.  But 
that  alone  would  not  account  for  it. 

19009.  Has  there  been  any  great  change  in  the  method 
of  dealing  with  lunatics  in  those  twenty  years  ? — If  you 
are  taking  lunacy,  of  course  there  has  been  a  small 
increase.  I  thought  you  were  on  the  cost  of  in-main- 
tenance and  the  increase  of  numbers.  I  was  not  dealing 
with  lunacy.  That  comes  lower  down ;  the  column 
you  gave  me  was  in-maintenance. 

19010.  We  have  left  that  ? — I  was  trying  to  account 
for  the  increase  there  by  the  gradual  increase  in  popula- 
tion. 

19011.  That,  I  think,  is  a  more  than  reasonable  ex- 
planation. Now,  leaving  in-maintenance,  I  come  to  the 
next  item  out-relief  ? — There  is  a  decrease  there. 

19012.  Now  I  come  to  the  lunacy  expenditure  on  which 
there  is  a  very  large  increase  ? — That  would  be  largely  attri- 
butable to  the  population  ;  and,  speaking  from  memory, 
I  think  when  we  were  in  the  old  county  of  Kent,  the 

-cost  was  8s.  and  something  per  head,  while  now  I  think 
vwe  are  paying  about  lis. 

19013.  You  have  come  into  the  county  of  London  ? — 
Yes. 

19014.  That  is  not  an  expenditure  over  which  the 
guardians  have  control  ? — We  have  no  control  over 
it  whatever. 

19015.  Now  we  come  to  the  next  item :  "  Loans 
repaid  and  interest,  £1,904  ?  " — We  had  some  buildings 

at  in  1881,  certainly,  but  we  have  increased  very  much 
s'nce.f 

19016.  What  have  you  built  since  then  ? — We  have 
added  to  the  workhouse  largely,  we  have  added  a  couple 
■of  wings  to  the  infirmary,  and  since  then  we  have  also 
had  the  cottage  homes  for  children,  but  I  hardly  think 
any  proportion  of  the  latter  would  be  chargeable  in  1901, 
to  be  perfectly  fair,  because  that  was  added  since  then. 

*  See  note  t  to  Table  I.  (C.)  of  Appendix  No.  VI.  (A  ) 
t  See  note  X  to  Table  I.  (C).  of  Appendix  No.  VI.  (A.) 


19017.  At  what  rate  can  you  raise  money  ? — The 
old  loans  were  4  per  cent,  and  4J  per  cent,  principally, 
and  as  high  as  4|  per  cent.,  but  I  think  those  are  nearly 
all  paid  off  now. 

19018.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  get  them  for  much 
less  now,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  we  get  them  now  at  about 
3|^  per  cent.    We  have  borrowed  as  low  as  3  per  cent. 

19019.  From  the  London  County  Council  ?— Yes. 

19020.  (Chairman.)  You  repay  a  certain  proportion 
every  year  ? — Yes,  of  principal. 

19021.  So  that  your  debt  is  extinguished  in  thirty 
years  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule.  There  are  some  shorter  loans 
for  engineering  purposes  or  for  furniture,  but  for  buildings 
it  is  thirty  years. 

19022.  Now  we  come  to  salaries  ;    they  have  risen  ^^j,^ 
from  £6,377  to  £16,338  ? — Yes.    But  this  includes  Asylum  salaries  at 
Board  apportionments.  Woolwich. 

19023.  I  am  comparing  the  expenditure  with  1880  ? — 
You  go  from  1880  to  1900.  That  is  a  gradual  increase 
mostly  connected  with  the  institutions  ;  for  instance, 
the  infirmary  is  very  much  enlarged,  and  we  have  a  great 
number  of  nurses. 

19024.  The  increase  in  salary  has  been  mainly  in 
connection  with  the  infirmary  ? — With  the  infirmary 
and  workhouse  principally,  and  of  course  there  has  been 
a  general  increase  in  the  staff. 

19025.  Now  coming  to  the  infirmary,  where  is  you 
infirmary  ? — At  Plumstead,    near  "the   workhouse,   in  infirmarv 
the   same  grounds. 

DC'cLl'till  of 

1902fe.  Is  there  any  general  hospital  in  your  union  ? —  Voluntary 
None  at  all.    I  should  say  there  is  a  small  one  at  Green-  Hospitals  at 
wich — the  Miller  Hospital — and  then  I  think  Guy's  would  Woolwich 
be  the  nearest  general  hospital.  and  use  of 

19027.  Have  the  Government  any  hospital  in  con-  infirmary  as 
nection  with   Woolwich   Arsenal  ? — There  is  a  small  ^  General 
hospital  in  the  Arsenal  for  emergency  cases  like  acci-  Hospital, 
dents,  but  it  is  very  small. 

19028.  Do  you  take  all  the  accidents  ? — We  have 
all  the  accidents  in  the  district ;  the  police  bring  them 
to  us. 

19029.  From  Woolwich  ? — Any  accident  in  Woolwich 
or  Plumstead  is  brought  to  us. 

19030.  They  repay  you  ?— If  they  can. 

19031.  I  mean  the  Government  ? — No,  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  repay. 

19032.  If  there  is  an  accident  in  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
how  is  that  dealt  with  ? — They  would  deal  with  that 
in  the  Arsenal  Hospital  as  long  as  there  was  room,  but  the 
general  accidents  in  the  Woolwich  district  fall  on  the 
ratepayers  of  the  district. 

19033.  So  that  really  this  infirmary  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  a  general  hospital  so  far  as  accidents  and  the 
sick  of  the  neighbourhood  are  concerned  ? — That  is  so. 
Of  course  over  the  sick  we  exercise  a  discretion  in  ad- 
mitting, as  to  whether  they  have  sufficient  means,  but 
an  accident  case  is  simply  put  upon  an  ambulance  and 
brought  to  us  and  the  medical  officer  must  admit  it ;  he 
cannot  be  inhumane.  Afterwards  we  recover  if  we 
can,  but  as  a  rule,  from  these  street  accidents,  we  do  not 
get  very  much. 

19034.  Supposing  a  person  is  very  ill,  would  you  refuse 
him  admission  if  he  were  paid  for,  or  would  you  admit 

him  and  charge  ? — They  would  make  the  application  in  j 
the  ordinary  way  to  the  relie"vnng  ofiicer  ;  if  they  brought 
to  the  door  a  case  which  was  dangerously  ill,  I  suppose 
the  superintendent  would  exercise  his  discretion.  If  the 
apphcation  comes  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  relieving 
ofiicer,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  It 
may  be  a  wife  who  cannot  be  nursed  at  home,  there  may 
be  a  lot  of  young  children.  It  is  the  case  of  wife,  perhaps, 
who  can  do  nothing  for  herself,  and  has  no  one  to  nurse 
her  or  there  is  no  accommodation,  then  frequently  the 
guardians  admit  and  they  ask  the  husband  to  repay  some- 
thing, but  of  course  generally  we  do  not  admit  the  public. 

19035.  What  is  the  accommodation  of  your  infirmary  ? 
— 304.  Increase  of 

19036.  Then  we  come  to  the  last  item  :  Other  Rehef  miscellaneoii 
Expenses.  They  have  risen  from  £5,313  in  1880-1881  to  ^JP^'^'*T, 
£10,651  in  1899-1900.  What  would  be  the  cause  of  that  "  Wooiwic 
rise  ? — Probably  this  is  partly  the  Asylums  Board 
and  their  general  administration,  all  your  registration 
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expenses  (I  am  speaking  of  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths),  vaccination,  and  all  those  things  in3rease  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  As  the  population  gets 
larger,  the  other  expenses  must  automatically  increase. 

19037.  (Professor  Smart.)  Does  not  it  also  include  fur- 
niture ? — Yes,  it  would  include  furniture.  It  would  not 
include  the  furnishing  of  an  institution,  because  in  that 
case  you  would  borrow,  but  it  would  include  repairs  and 
renewals  and  additional  furniture. 

19038.  [Chairman.)  It  would  include  furnishing  of 
official  houses  ? — Yes,  or  any  furniture — renewing  beds 
in  a  ward,  or  anything  like  that. 

19039.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  And  it  would  include 
the  schools,  would  it  not  ? — It  includes  the  maintenance 
of  children  in  certified  schools. 

19040.  (C'lairman.)  Those  items  bring  the  expendi- 
ture for  1880-1881  to  £45,605  and  the  expenditure  for 
1899-1900  to  £68,089,  but  then  you  get  repayment  from 
the  Common  Poor  Fund  ? — Yes. 

19041.  Why  did  you  get  so  much  more  in  1880-1881 
than  you  did  in  1899-1900  ? — We  got  so  much  more  be- 
cause the  rateable  value  of  the  union  has  increased  very 

-  much.  In  fact,  we  are  gradually  getting  into  a  sort  of 
neuter  state,  we  shall  neither  pay  nor  receive  anything. 
We  are  almost  an  average  union.  The  reason  of  it  is  that 
our  rateable  value  has  increased  very  much. 

19042.  I  am  examining  you  rather  closely  on  these 
items,  because  these  are  the  first  detailed  accounts  we  have 
had  of  the  actual  expenditure  of  a  London  board  of 
guardians,  and  I  want  to  try  and  eliminate  all  expenditure 
which  is  purely  for  Poor  Law  purposes  and  all  expenditure 
which  to  a  certain  extent  is  extraneous  and  which  is  put 
upon  Poor  Law  guardians  in  connection  with  other 
duties  ? — If  I  can  help  you  to  elucidate  it  I  shall  be  only 
too  pleased.  I  do  not  mind  the  severity  of  the  examina- 
tion at  all. 

19043.  The  proportion  of  the  Common  Poor  Fund  is 
not  equitable  towards  Woolwich  ? — I  do  not  say  it  is 
inequitable  at  all.  I  do  not  mean  that.  In  bringing  the 
receipts  and  payments  to  the  fund,  you  have  first  of  all 
to  take  the  expenses  which  are  properly  charged  to  it, 
then  that,  I  suppose,  is  apportioned  according  to  the 
rateable  value.  Our  rateable  value  has  increased  very 
much.  It  has  increased  very  much  more  in  proportion 
than  our  cost  of  maintenance,  and  therefore  we  should 
not  receive  so  large  a  share,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  in- 
equitable. 

19044.  The  operation  seems  to  be  not  what  was  in- 
tended, because  your  expenditure  has  run  up  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  services,  but  the  relief  you  get  from  the 
Common  Poor  Fund  in  connection  with  those  services, 
is  less  than  it  was  before  ? — That  may  be,  but  at  the  same 
time,  although  the  expense  seems  very  much  more,  if  you 
take  it  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  the  increase 
of  rateable  value,  I  do  not  think  it  is  extraordinary  at  all. 

19045.  I  accept  your  reasoning,  but  in  your  judgment, 
does  that  test  of  distribution  work  e:iuitabl7  as  regards 
Woolwich  ? — I  base  it  this  way :  that  the  rate  in  the 
pound  for  poor  rate  purposes  alone  is  less  than  it  was 
when  I  came  there  in  1884,  considerably  less ;  therefore, 
I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  great  injustice,  looking  at 
it  broadly. 

19046.  (Sir  Samnel  Provis.)  Your  point  is  that  your 
rateable  value  has  increased  so  ;  although  your  expendi- 
ture has  increased  very  largely,  your  rateable  value  has 
increased  really  more  largely  ? — Exactly. 

19047.  So  the  principle  of  the  fund  applies,  that  rate- 
able value  contributes  to  expenditiu'e  ? — That  is  so. 

19048.  (Chairman.)  Is  your  poor  rate  in  the  pound  less 
than  it  was  ? — Certainly,  less  than  it  was  when  I  went 
there  in  1884. 

19049.  Looking  at  these  items,  only  the  first  two  relate 
to  actual  expenditure  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  that  is 
purely  Poor  Law. 

19050.  The  lunatics  have  been  grafted  on  ? — Qiiite 
true. 

19051.  The  loans  repayable  and  interest  are  largely  in 
connection  with  the  infirmary  ;  that  is,  dealing  with  the 
sick  and  accidents  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  salaries 
is  due  to  the  same  cause,  and  other  relief  expenses,  or  a 
certain  proportion  of  them,  are  due  to  certain  services 
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which  the  guardians  perform  but  which  are  not  directl 
connected  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  so. 

19052.  (Mr.   Gardiner.)  Could  we   have  supplied  to 
us  the  main  heads  of  that  item  of  £10,651  ? — Certainly. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  (this  return  was  prepared  by  the  Details  of 
Charity  Organisation  Society),  but  I  rather  fancy  that  miscellaneous 
would  include  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  expenses  expenditure 
for  all  the  fever  cases.  at  Woohvich. 

19053.  (Chairman.)   This    is    Sir    William  Chance's 
return  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

19054.  If  you  would  kindly  give  us  a  return  with  re- 
gard to  that  head  between  1880-1881  and  twenty  years 
later  (because  those  periods  are  fairly  comparable)  it 
would  be  very  valuable  ? — I  will  do  it  with  pleasure. 
(Return  subsequently  sent,  ^S'ee  Appendix  No.  VI. 
(B), ). 

19055.  Is  Table  2  Sir  William  Chance's  also  ?— Yes. 

19056.  Table  2  corresponds  with  No.  1  in  showing  a 
general  diminution  in  outdoor  relief  and  an  increase  in 
indoor  relief  ? — That  is  quite  so. 

19057.  The  vagrants  are  an  inappreciable  item  ? — Yes. 

19058.  We  now  come  to  an  experiment  you  made  some  The 
time  ago  in  purchasing  Furze  Lodge.    That  has  been  a  Woolwich 
successful  experiment  ? — Very  successful  indeed,  I  think.  Special 

W  or  kh.  Oil  SG 

19059.  To  that  you  send,  I  suppose,  the  aged  women  f^j. 

of  good  character  and  behaviour  ? — Yes.  femafes,  its 

19060.  Have  you  ever  to  send  them  back  again  to  the  administra- 
workhouse  after  they  have  been  at  Furze  Lodge  ?- 
We  have  had  one  case  which  was  sent  back.    I  think  it 
was  that  of  an  old  woman  who  went  out  and  got  drunk. 

In  cases  of  sickness  they  have  to  come  back  to  the 
infirmary.    We  have  had  several  removed  for  that  reason. 

19061.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  punishment  to  be  sent 
back  ? — For  refractory  conduct ;  but  in  the  case  of 
sickness  she  would  have  to  be  re-transferred,  of  course. 

19062.  You  select,  out  of  the  aged  women  in  the  work- 
house, those  who  are  best  conducted,  I  suppose,  to  send 
to  this  lodge  ? — Quite  so. 

19063.  They  all,  before  going  to  Furze  Lodge,  go  through 
a  period  of  probation  in  the  workhouse  1 — Generally. 
There  have  been  one  or  two  cases,  where  the  person  has 
been  very  well  known  in  the  district,  which  I  think  we 
have  transferred  almost  direct,  probably  the  same 
day. 

19064.  That  is  exceptional  ? — That  is  quite  exceptional. 

19065.  And  the  cost  is  satisfactory  ;  it  is  less  ? — The 
cost  is  less,  because  we  manage  it  with  a  very  small  staff  ; 
the  old  women  look  after  themselves.  I  give  the  cost  of 
the  staff  there.    It  works  out  at  £1  9s.  6d.  per  inmate. 

19066.  That  is  only  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  ? — That 
is  the  cost  of  the  salaries.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance 
is  the  same  as  in  the  workhouse. 

19067.  You  exclude  the  original  cost  of  the  building 
altogether  ? — I  give  you  what  it  cost ;  it  cost  £51  and  a 
few  shillings  per  bed.  There  is  nothing  that  we  have 
built  within  recent  years  that  approximates  that  at  all ; 
they  are  all  very  much  in  excess  of  that. 

19068.  Is  it  comfortable  inside  ? — Extremely. 

19069.  I  suppose  the  wards  are  small  ? — No,  they  are 
good  wards  ;  they  are  very  large  wards. 

19070.  Coming  to  the  question  of  classification,  in  Able-bodied 
February  of  this  year  you  took  an  overhaul  of  the  male  paupers  at 
inmates  ? — Yes  ;  I  give  the  results  of  that.  Woolwich 

19071.  About  half  of  those  under  sixty  years  of  age  were  emplovment 
physically  and  mentally  fit  for  ordinary  work  ? — Yes, 

about  half  of  them. 

19072.  Those  fifty  were  put  out  to  work  as  detailed  later 
on  in  your  statement  ? — Yes. 

19073.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  first,  "  At  trades, 
assisting  engineer,  etc."  ? — Assisting  engineer  means 
this  :  We  have  two  or  three  engineers  in  the  house,  a 
painter,  a  carpenter,  and  so  on,  and  these  men  as  far  as 
they  can,  help  in  the  trades.  There  are  repairs  continually 
required  in  the  workhouse,  infirmary,  and  other  institu- 
tions, of  course,  and  we  utilise  their  services  there  as  far 
as  we  can. 
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Mr.  Tom       19074.  Of  those  fifty  you  sent  a  certain  number  to  farm 
Cutter.      colonies  ? — We  sent  them  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  to 

  Lingfield,  and  some  to  the  Church  Army.    I  may  say 

19  June  1900.  ^j^^^  there  is  not  an  able-bodied  man  in  the  house  who  has 
_  '^^^^  not  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  a  labour  colony.  That 

to  Farm  '^^^  system.    We  always  give  them  a  trial,  and  some- 

"lOolonies.  times  as  many  as  two  or  three  trials.  They  are  sent  to 
Lingfield,  or  to  the  Salvation  Army  at  Hadleigh,  or  the 
Church  Army,  whichever  we  consider  most  suitable. 

19075.  At  present  half  your  able-bodied  men  under 
sixty  are  still  in  the  house  ? — You  will  always  have  a 
number  of  these  in  a  large  union  like  this  ;  there  are 
always  a  certain  number  who  are  unwilling  to  work. 

19076.  Is  the  work  under  the  first  sub-head  sufiiciently 
deterrent  to  induce  them  to  try  and  seek  work  elsewhere  ? 
— I  think  so  ;  but,  of  course,  we  put  the  worst  cases  on 
-to  stone-breaking.  The  men  who  are  assisting  in  the 
trades  are  perhaps  a  little  better  class  than  those  who 
break  stones.  Then  as  to  the  men  whom  we  have  tried 
at  the  colonies,  and  who  will  not  move,  we  make  it  as 
uncomfortable  for  them  as  we  can. 
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19077.  I  come  now  to  the  boarding-out.  You  have  only 
?,  limited  number  of  children  boarded  out  ? — That  is  a 
most  extraordinary  thing.  I  daresay  someone  will 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  there  ;  but  they  are 
absolutely  correct ;  between  4  and  5  per  cent.  I  think  I 
give.  I  have  had  this  tested  over  and  over  again.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  children  in  the  Woolwich  district 
are  what  we  call  double  orphans,  having  lost  both  parents, 
the  family  becomes  absorbed  ;  it  may  be  peculiar  to  Wool- 
wich, but  it  is  so,  they  are  either  adopted  by  relatives  or 
taken  away  ;  we  rarely  get  them,  so  the  percentage  of 
children  we  have  to  board  out  is  a  very  small  one. 

19078.  The  only  children  who  are  eligible  under  the 
order  come  in  small  numbers  to  the  guardians  ? — Ex- 
tremely small. 

19079.  You  put  that  interpretation  upon  the  paucity 
of  the  number  ? — It  is  the  only  way  I  can  account  for  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  disproportionate  to  the  other 
unions,  but  it  seems  such  a  very  small  percentage  to  me. 

19080.  How  did  boarding  out  answer  ?  Were  the 
guardians  satisfied  with  it  ? — Yes.  I  think  on  the  whole 
we  are,  but  we  had  one  shock  rather,  that  was  from 
Lacey  Green.  That  was  our  first  centre  for  boarding  out, 
and  we  had  had  children  there  for  some  years.  In  1903 
I  wrote  to  find  accommodation  for  one  or  two  more  chil- 
dren, and  received  a  reply  which  I  will  read  :  "  Lacey 
Green  Vicarage,  Princes  Risboro',  October  22nd,  1903. 
Dear  Sir,  Many  thanks  for  kindly  offering  us  more  children, 
but  we  have  decided  not  to  receive  any  others.  I  think 
that  the  boarding  out  system  is  not  a  good  one.  It  en- 
courages greed  and  self-seeking  in  the  parents.  A  much 
better  system  I  think  would  be  a  home  on  a  larger  scale 

••under  a  matron.  We  should  be  glad  to  entertain  a  pro- 
posal of  this  kind.  The  cottages  here  are  most  insanitary, 
-and  this  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  board-out  system. — 
Yours  faithfully,  William  Robson." 

19081.  Was  he  one  of  the  committee  ? — He  was  the 
secretary  to  the  committee.  That  came  as  a  sort  of 
bomb  to  us. 

19082.  Were  there  any  complaints  of  ill-treatment  of  the 
children  ? — No,  not  of  ill-treatment,  none  at  all.  We  have 
never  had  any  of  that.  There  may  be  trivial  complaints, 
you  always  get  that  from  these  homes.  The  inspectors 
go  round  and  find  them  not  quite  so  clean  as  they  expect 
to  find  them,  but  there  is  nothing  serious. 

19083.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Had  Miss  Mason  been  satisfied 
with  the  homes  ? — They  must  have  been  very  perfect 
if  she  were. 

19084.  Could  you  say  whether  she  had  made  a  recent 
visit  1 — I  could  not  say. 

19085.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Was  it  within  her  dis- 
trict ?  I  think  so.    We  have  two  other  centres,  I  should 

like  to  mention  in  fairness.  At  Castle  Hedingham  we 
have  one  which  is  very  efi&ciently  worked,  and  the  results 
have  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  it  is  the  same  at  Bexley 
Heath.  I  think  the  system  is  good,  the  only  thing  is 
to  make  the  children  fit  the  place  ;  they  always  want 
ft  nice  little  boy  of  four  when  you  have  a  girl  of  ten,  but 
that  is  immaterial. 


19086.  (Chairrtmn.)  Now  I  come  to  the  cottage  homes.  The 

As  the  South  Metropohtan  School  District  was  dissolved,  Woolwich 
in  consequence,  I  assume,  of  the  Departmental  Report,  Cottage 
you  had  forced  upon  you  the  duty  of  accommodating  Homes  for 
the  children  by  other  means  ?— That  is  so.  children. 

19087.  And  you  put  up  these  cottage  homes  ;  they 
seem  to  have  answered  very  well  ? — -Extremely  well.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that. 

19088.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  costly  system  ? — It  is  a 
costly   system    undoubtedly.    I   think   perhaps  more 
costly  than  it  need  have  been.    Experience  comes  after- 
wards.   You  see  your  errors  later.    We  thought  it  very 
carefully  over,  it  was  a  well  matured  scheme,  it  was  well 
thought  out ;  but  when  once  you  get  into  bricks  and 
mortar  there  is  always  a  difiiculty.    In  fact  the  architect  Increasing 
for  these  homes  happened  to  be  the  architect  who  was  post  of  build, 
employed  in  the  erection  of  the  workhouse,  and  he  told  ''IS  between 
me  that  in  the  common  cubing  the  cost  had  exactly  ^^^^ 
doubled  between  the  time  he  put  up  the  workhouse  in 

1870  and  the  time  he  dealt  with  these  homes  in  1900,  say 
thirty  years.  The  cost  of  the  materials  and  labour  had 
exactly  doubled. 

19089.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Working  it  out  per  cube  ? — Yes, 
he  said  it  had  exactly  doubled  in  that  period. 

19090.  (Mr.    Phelps.)  Where    are    the    homes  ?— At 
Plumstead,  on  Bostall  Common. 

19091.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Did  he  think  there  was  anything 
besides  material  and  labour  to  account  for  that  difier- 
ence  ? — He  only  mentioned  materials  and  laboiu"  to  me. 

19092.  There  was  nothing  in  the  situation  as  to  access> 
for  instance  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

19093.  (Chairman.)  Was  the   original   estimate  much 
exceeded  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

19094.  These  cottage  homes  resolve  themselves  into 
semi-detached  home  accommodation  for  fifteen  children  ? 
— That  is  the  cottages,  of  course.  I  may  mention  that 
we  have  several  systems.  Our  idea  was  to  have  some 
larger  homes  on  the  same  ground,  where  the  work  of  the 
trainer  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  children ;  and  for 
the  younger  children  they  have  these  mothers  in  the 
semi-detached  cottages. 

19095.  They  are  under  the  supervision,  I  suppose,  of  a 
committee  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

19096.  Is  one  block  under  the  special  care  of  any  par- 
ticular guardian  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  we  have  a  lady 
superintendent,  a  very  excellent  official. 

19097.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  19s.  6d.  per  week  ?—  ^os*  l>er 
That  is  taking  the  cost  of  the  building,  the  loans  and  in- 
terest,  the  actual  maintenance  is  4s.  4|d.  per  head.    That      ,  ^ 
18  the  actual  cost  of  provisions,  clothing  ana  necessaries,  jjomes. 
I  have  given  you  the  total  cost  of  loans  and  interest,  but 

you  must  remember  we  have  bought  30  acres  of  land, 
and  there  are  not  more  than  seven  occupied  by  the  homes  ; 
the  other  is  agricultural  land  and  gardens  which  we  use. 
In  addition  to  that,  it  does  not  include  the  hospital 
accommodation.  The  Local  Government  Board  will  only 
certify  for  a  certain  number.  If  you  want  accommoda- 
tion for  twenty,  or  so,  in  the  hospital,  your  certified  num- 
ber is  still  300,  and  the  actual  cost  is  based  on  300, 
although  we  may  have  accommodation  for  330  or  340. 

19098.  Is  this  much  more  costly  than  the  charge  per 
head  in  connection  with  the  South  Metropohtan  School 
District  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not  say.  It  is  if  you  take 
the  whole  cost  of  loans  and  interest.  I  had  occasion  to 
compare  the  maintenance  some  few  yearf  ago,  and  I  found 
it  was  less. 

19099.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  19s.  6^d.  is  ex-  Attendanol 
elusive  of  schooling,  because  they  attend    the  board  of  Poor  Laf 
schools  ? — They  attend  the  board  schools,  and  there  is  no  children  at 
charge  there.    Of  course  that  falls  on  the  rates  in  another  ^'^^ 
way.    When  I  say  that  figure  is  exclusive  of  that,  it  would  Jl^^^'JjQjg^ 
include  the  salary  of  one  schoolmistress  for  the  very  small 
children,  the  cripples  and  the  weakly  children. 

19100.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  do  not,  in  fact,  pay 
anything  for  the  education  at  the  board  schools  ? — Nothing 
at  all. 

19101.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  What  is  the  rateable  value,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  assessment,  of  these  schools  ? — I 
suppose  that  is  included  in  the  estabhshment  charges  ? — 
Yes ;  I  can  give  you  the  rateable  value,  but  I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  got  it  with  me.  , 
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19102.  (Chairman.)  How  long  have  these  cottage 
homes  been  in  active  operation  ? — I  think  about  four 
years,  speaking  from  memory. 

19103.  Have  you  much  diilioulty  in  placing  the  children 
out  when  they  have  completed  their  time  ? — With  the 
girls  none,  no  difficulty  whatever  ;  in  fact  we  have  far 
more  applications  for  girls  than  we  can  supply.  As  to 
the  boys,  up  to  now  we  have  had  very  little  trouble,  but 
here  I  should  like  to  say  I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
our  Poor  Law  system.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  homes, 
they  do  very  well  there,  because  they  get  them  into  army 
bands,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  there  is  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  apprenticing  the  boys  now.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  I  have  specially  referred  to  in  my  recommendations. 
The  old  system  where  the  village  joiner  took  the  boy  into 
his  family  and  taught  him  his  trade,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
If  you  come  to  apprentice  these  boys  now,  it  means  that 
you  have  to  apprentice  them  to  a  German  barber  or  a 
sweating  tailor ;  we  discourage  that  as  much  as  possible. 
We  try  to  get  them  work  in  boys'  homes,  or  to  get  them 
into  army  bands. 

19104.  You  send  them  to  some  occupation  where 
there  is  a  chance  of  a  rise  ? — Quite  so. 

19105.  Do  many  go  to  cheap  factories  ? — Not  many. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  a  situation  for  the  boy  where  there 
is  a  sufficient  wage  for  him  to  keep  himself.  If  the  boy 
has  a  mother  living  in  the  district,  sometimes  he  can  go 
to  the  Arsenal  and  do  very  well,  but  if  he  has  no  parent 
living  we  try  to  get  him  on  the  Exmouth  training  ship, 
or  into  an  army  band,  or  a  boys'  home. 

19106.  We  might  take  that  point  in  your  suggestions 
now  ;  you  suggest  that  a  home  should  be  provided  for  the 
boys  after  they  have  left  school,  until  they  are  placed  ? — 
That  is  an  idea  I  had ;  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  if  you 
had  a  home  in  the  district ;  we  have  had  cases  where 
builders  would  be  quite  willing  to  take  apprentices,  but 
they  carmot  keep  them  in  their  private  houses.  We 
have  had  several  cases  of  that  kind. 

19107.  Then  it  is  not  a  home  to  keep  them  until  they 
are  placed,  but  a  home  to  which  they  could  return  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  evening,  simply  a  sort  of  boys'  home,  where 
they  could  go  until  they  had  sufficient  means  to  keep 
themselves.  We  should  only  want  a  small  one.  We 
could  buy  a  cheap  property  to  accommodate,  say, 
twenty  boys,  who  would  go  out  in  the  day  and  learn 
carpentering  or  engineering,  or  some  such  trade. 

19108.  Would  they  pay  for  their  lodging  ?— I  should 
propose  they  did,  in  part. 

19109.  Otherwise  you  would  be  subsidising  a  particular 
class  of  boy  ? — I  do  not  think  any  particular  class. 

19110.  Assuming  they  did  nob  pay  for  their  lodging 
you  would  be  subsidising  a  certain  class  who  would  be  able 
to  compete  with  others  who  were  not  so  situated  ? — I 
hardly  regard  it  in  that  light.  Here  we  have  a  boy  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  who  is  quite  capable  of  going  out  as  an 
apprentice  to  any  trade,  but  he  has  no  parents,  and  he  has 
no  home  to  go  to.  You  cannot  apprentice  him  to  that 
trade,  because  no  one  will  take  him  to  live  with  them  in 
the  house.  Under  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  the 
master  used  to  take  the  boy ;  he  lived  with  him,  and  got 
a  small  wage,  perhaps  merely  pocket  money.  Unless  you 
had  a  house  to  which  the  boy  could  return,  supposing  he 
had  8s.  or  9s.  a  week,  he  could  not  hve  on  that,  and  pay  for 
lodgings.  You  cannot  bring  him  to  the  workhouse  or 
to  the  "  Homes  "  after  he  is  sixteen.  If  we  subsidised  this 
house  as  far  as  necessary,  those  boys  might  live  there 
until  they  could  maintain  themselves,  when  they  would 
go  out  and  make  room  for  others. 

3^19111.  How  long  would  you  keep  them  there  ? — As 
long  as  necessary,  and  no  longer. 

19112.  In  principle,  what  is  the  difference  between 
that  and  paying  the  rent  of  the  boys  ? — I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  pay  rent  for  them,  unless  you  give  it  as  relief. 
I  know  no  system  at  the  present  time  under  which 
you  could  do  it. 

19113.  Unless  they  pay  for  their  board,  it  is  equivalent 
to  advancing  them  money  to  pay  their  rent  ? — Quite 
true.  Supposing  we  were  wilhng  to  advance  the  money, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  it  under  the  present  system — 
not  with  a  lynx-eyed  auditor. 


19114.  Under  any  sclieme  you  contemplate,  it   seems     ,][,-.  Tom 
essential  that  the  boy  should  pay  for  the  lodging  ? — So  CnUer. 

far  as  he  can,  I  quite  agrea  ;  but  it  could  not  be  a  self-  

supporting  institution.  lOJuno  1900. 

19115.  (Mrs.    Wehh.)  You   would  suggest,  I   suppose,  Aiipionticinf 
that  the  alternative  system  of  paying  a  premium  was  in  premium  and 
effect  a  rate  in  aid  of  wages  ? — Yes,  that  proposal  has  an  ciTect  of  its 
mentioned  here.    It  never  occurred  to  me.    I  thouglit  it  payment  by 
was  extremely  clever  of  them  in  St.  Pancras  to  think  of  (Ji'ardians. 
it. 

191 IG.  The  premium  is  as  much  a  rate  in  aid  of  wages 
as  this  subsidised  home  ? — Every  bit  as  much.  The 
danger  with  premium  would  be  whether  the  money  was 
properly  applied.  You  may  give  the  employer  money  on 
behalf  of  the  boy,  and  make  him  a  sort  of  almoner  ;  but 
whether  he  would  get  it  is  another  thing. 

19117.  (Chairman.)    Supposing  a  boy  is  not  placed  ;  Voluntary 
what  happens  to  him  ? — What  we  do  is  this  :  if  he  is  not  H'unes  for 
willing  or  is  not  strong  enough  for  the  "  Exmout'  ,"  if  working;  boys 
he  has  any  gift  for  music,  he  is  trained  for  the  band.  We 

have  a  small  band,  but  very  efficisnt.  He  is  enlisted  in  (?,^^!^^rd|'j^^jj3 
the  Army  band.  If  we  fail  in  that,  we  generally  revert  ^J^p^g^f, 
to  the  boy's  homes,  one  of  the  Hn.ddo  1  omes  \:\  iovm. 
Those  are  the  homes  for  working  boys.  We  subscribe 
to  them  ;  they  take  the  boys  off  our  liands  and  lind  em- 
ployment for  them  and  do  what  I  profcse  the  guardians 
should  do. 

19118.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  They  are  sabsid'sed  by  charity  ? 
■ — And  we  subscribe  to  them.  We  generally  base  our 
subscription  on  the  number  of  boys  we  have  there. 

19119.  Do  you  not  tl  ink,  with  regard  to  the  boys,  Question  of 
it  'w  ould  be  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  if  you  half-time 
exacted  the  full  amount  of  wages  fi  om  the  employer  employment 
for  half  time,  and  then  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  rest     Poor  Law 
of  the  boy's  time  in  technical  classes  and  training  ? — It  ^-"oy^- 
would  no  doubt  be  better  for  the  boy. 

19120.  What  yon  think  is  that,  under  the  present 
system,  there  is  no  real  training  for  the  boys  ? — Quite  so. 

19121.  If  you  send  them  into  ordinary  industviis  and 
then  subsidise  them,  you  are  giving  a  rate  in  aid  of  wages. 
The  way  out  seems  to  be  to  get  proper  %vages  and  a  com- 
pulsory training  of  the  boy  until  Le  is  quite  fit  ? — My 
idea  was,  if  we  had  this  Lome,  tl  at  the  hoys,  eLculd  attend 
polytechnic  classes  in  the  evening. 

19122.  You  could  not  do  that,  as  a  matter  cf  fact, 
unless  you  had  compulsory  half  lime,  because  it  would 
be  too  hard  work  if  they  woiked  pJl  df„y  as  ^^'e]I  ? — That 
would  want  thinking  out. 

19123.  (Chairman.)  Coming  back  to  your  suggestions  Pos.'^ibilily  of 
I  do  not  quite  understand  No.  1  ? — Auxiliary  institutions  ;  acquiring 

I  meant  after  the  style  of  Furze  Lodge.  It  seems  to  me  se])arate  in- 
so  very  inexpensive.  stilntions^  foi 

classification 

19124.  You  mean  a  large  property  which  has  ceased  ,,f  paupers, 
to  be  residential  ? — In  districts  which  Lave  ceased  to 

be  residential,  is  a  bettor  way  of  expressing  it.  We  get 
a  district  where  cottages  are  gradually  replacing  the 
larger  properties,  and  you  find  perhaps  one  or  two  large 
houses  there,  and  as  a  rule  they  can  be  bought  at  almost 
wreckage  prices. 

19125.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDoiKjall.)  T^iey  arj  not  oc- 
cupied ? — No,  if  not  purchased  they  would  have  to  be 
pulled  down  probably.  Where  you  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  inmates  it  is  a  question  whether  you  could  not 
utilise  these  properties  rather  than  go  on  adding  to  your 
workhouse. 

19120.  (Chairman.)    Taking  Purze  Lodge  ?»&  an  ex- 
ample ? — Yes,  that  is  a  typical  case. 

19127.  You  mean  in  tliose  crises  where  tl  e  larger 
houses  are  becoming  gradually  absorbed,  ycu  should  step 
in  and  buy  the  house,  before  the  Louse  is  pulled  down  ? 
—  Quite  so. 

19128.  As  to  labour  colonies  for  the  able-bodied,  had  °"}^' 
you  a  labour  yard  during  last  winter  ? — You  will  find  "  ,  ^ 
that  in  the  report  here.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  out- 
rehef.  Last  year  we  organised  (I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  any  great  merit  attaching  to  it)  a  system  of  our  own, 
almost.  We  did  not  have  a  labour  yard  in  the  ordinary 
sense  :  I  told  you  we  had  about  30  acres  of  land  at  Goldie 
Leigh  ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  sending  men  back 
to  the  land,  and  we  sent  them  to  Goldie  Leigh ;  instead  of 
giving  them  stones  to  break  we  put  them  on  at  garden 
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Mr.  Tom  '^^'ork.  We  paid  them  only  the  relief  scale.  At  first 
Cvtter.      they  did  not  understand  that ;  they  expected  to  have 

  the  trade  union  rate  of  wages,  tu^  it  dawned  upon  them 

19  June  190G.  later  on  that  they  could  not  have  it,  and  they  accepted 
these  conditions. 

19129.  Do  I  understand  from  that  table  that  100  out 
of  131  accepted  ? — Yes. 

19130.  There  was  a  distress  committee  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood V  — There  was  a  distress  committee  in  Wool- 
wich. What  we  did  was,  they  looked  through  the  cases 
and  where  they  found  it  was  not  a  case  for  them,  they 
passed  it  on  to  us.  We  appointed,  not  a  special  man  to 
do  this,  but  our  general  relieving  officer.  We  took  him 
off  his  ordinary  duties  because  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  work,  and  we  got  a  temporary  man  to  do  his  duties, 
we  appointed  him  s];ecially  to  deal  with  these  cases. 
We  wanted  a  man  to  go  constantly  to  the  men's  homes 
to  see  that  they  were  trying  to  get  work  and  not  shirking. 
I  have  here  the  form  of  our  case  paper.  It  is  quite  the 
ordinary  thing. 

Industries  at  19131.  I  suppose  the  only  employer  of  labour  in  Wool- 
Woolwich,      wich  is  the  Government  ? — No,  we  have  some  very  large 

works  there  as  well,  there  are  Siemens'  Electrical  Works 

on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

19132.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Do  you  take  in  North 
Woolwich  ? — Yes.  We  have  the  largest  gas-works  in 
the  kingdom  there,  I  think. 

19133.  {Chairman.)  The  Government  employ  in  Wool- 
wich is  the  major  consideration  ? — Certainly. 

19134.  Assuming  it  is  necessary  to  form  distress  com- 
mittees, would  you  like  that  duty  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  guardians  ? — Not  wholly  I  think. 

19135.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  bring  in 
another  authority  ? — I  think  the  present  idea  of  getting 
the  municipal  council  and  others  to  work  the  district  is 
a  good  thing.  The  guardians  should  be  there,  they  know 
about  these  men  and  have  had  to  deal  with  them  before. 
Of  course  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  imposition.  I 
may  give  you  an  instance  ;  a  man  goes  down  to  the  joint 
Distress  Committee  and  says  "  I  am  keeping  my  mother." 
Their  man  goes  and  finds  an  old  woman  in  the  home,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  old  lady  has  kept  him  for  years.  We 
know  there  were  several  cases  like  that  in  Woolwich.  On 
the  face  of  it  seems  all  right ;  the  man  from  the  distress 
committee  goes  there  and  he  sees  the  mother,  and  there 
is  the  man's  statement  verified. 

19136.  I  suppose  you  work  in  connection  with  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  to  a  certain  extent  ? — 
Certainly. 

19137-  Would  it  have  been  possible  to  make  a  reduction 
in  the  outdoor  relief,  unless  you  had  been  working  in 
co-operation  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — 
To  a  large  extent,  yes,  but  I  may  say  we  work  most  har- 
moniously with  them.  If  we  have  any  case  which  we 
think  does  not  come  quite  within  the  range  of  the  Poor 
Law,  we  ask  them  to  take  it  over,  and  they  are  very  good 
indeed  ;  on  the  other  hand  :i  they  have  a  Poor  Law  case, 
they  hand  it  on  to  us.    W  e  are  careful  not  to  overlap. 

19138.  Would  not  a  great  reduction  in  outdoor  relief 
be  attended  with  great  hardship  unless  the  guardians 
were  working  in  co-operation  with  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  or  some  other  body  ? — The  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  would  ameliorate  it,  but  we  say  it  was  ex- 
ceptional ;  that  the  out-relief  was  very  indiscriminately 
given  in  earlier  years,  there  is  no  doubt. 

Effect  of  19139.  And  the  rigid  application  of  outdoor  relief 

stiiot  admini-  worked  automatically  ? — It  did. 
stration  on 
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19140.  You  have  said  nothing  about  the  guardians 
having  increased  power  as  regards  detention  ? — No,  I 

on  mention  that  in  regard  to  the  Labour  Colonies,  I  think, 
indirectly.  I  think  in  recommendation  No.  4,  about 
labour  colonies,  I  sajr  they  want  to  go  into  labour  colonies 
where  there  is  power  of  detention.  That  means  that 
frequently  we  send  men  to  Hadleigh  and  they  set  to  work 
for  a  week,  but  then  they  go  and  get  drunk  and  come 
back  to  us.  Perhaps  we  give  them  a  second  or  a  third 
trial;  with  all  those  men,  unless  you  can  have  power  of 
detention,  you  cannot  effect  a  cure. 

19141.  A  farm  colony  system  cannot  be  worked  well 
without  that  power  of  detention  1 — Not  with  regard  to  a 
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certain  class.  I  do  not  know  that  farm  colonies  are  a 
panacea  for  all  ills.  I  have  been  down  to  Hollosley  Bay. 
You  go  down  there  and  see  some  very  fine  old  labourers 
they  employ  on  the  estate  getting  IBs.  a  week  and  keeping 
a  family.  Those  men  have  been  in  the  district  for  years, 
and  you  send  a  few  men  down  from  London,  who  go  in  a 
bowler  hat  and  black  coat,  to  follow  the  plough  and  watch 
them.  You  must  be  keeping  the  families  in  London,  paj-- 
ing  15s.  or  16s.  a  week,  and  you  pay  for  their  maintenance 
down  there,  and  he  is  not  doing  as  much  as  the  a.gricultural 
labourer  is,  nor  is  he  as  good  a  man.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
far  more  costly  to  teach  these  men  to  replace  a  man  who 
can  work  far  more  economically  than  they  ever  will.  That 
is  my  view  of  it,  but  of  course  it  is  only  personal. 

19142.  With  regard  to  detention  there  are  other  classes 
for  which  we  want  power  ? — Yes. 

19143.  Feeble-minded  girls  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  might  be 
applied  to  the  other  sex  in  some  cases  ;  women  with 
illegitimate  children  principally. 

19144.  You  are  not  much  troubled  with  vagrants,  are 
you  ? — At  certain  times  we  are.  We  are  the  last  district 
on  the  fringe  of  the  Kentish  hop  fields,  and  we  get  them 
just  coming  down  and  returning  in  the  season. 

19145.  Have  you  read  the  Report  of  the  Committe 
on  Vagrancy  ? — Yes. 

19146.  Do  you  agree  in  substance  with  its  recom- 
mendations ? — Undoubtedly. 

19147.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  the 
unification  of  London  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  or  uni- 
fication to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  in  operation  ?• — 
I  have  talked  it  over  of  course  occasionally  in  discussing 
these  matters,  but  I  have  never  evolved  a  system  for  it. 
Personally  I  am  rather  opposed  to  aggregation,  I  think 
the  smaller  your  area  is,  the  more  efficiently  you  can  work 
it. 

19148.  Though  your  population  is  increasing  very  fast, 
the  rateable  value  rises  proportionately ;  it  has  done  so  far, 
so  you  have  not  the  difficulty  of  an  excess  of  poor  population 
with  a  low  rateable  value  ? — No,  I  am  often  amazed  at  the 
small  amount  of  poor  people  we  have,  considering  it  is 
mainly  an  artizan  population.  We  have  very  few  what 
I  may  call  large  residences  in  the  district. 

19149.  [Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  cottage  homes, 
you  say  the  system  has  worked  admirably  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  the  guardians  are  highly  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  their  experiment.  Does  that  satisfaction 
extend  to  the  cost  of  it,  or  only  to  the  way  it  has  worked  ? 
— To  the  results.  I  do  not  say  the  cost.  I  can  hardly 
say  that. 

19150.  To  the  results  generally  ? — To  the  results  gener- 
ally. 

19151.  Supposing  Woolwich  was  to  continue  to  increase 
its  population  so  that  you  have  another  300  children  to 
deal  with,  the  guardians  would  be  satisfied  to  follow 
the  same  plan  at  a  cost  of  £15,000  a  year  ? — I  think  they 
would  endeavour  to  find  a  more  economical  way  of  doing 
it. 

19152.  On  the  face  of  it,  19s.  6^d.  per  week  per  head 
per  child  does  seem  enormously  high  ? — It  does,  I  must 
admit. 

19153.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  I  want,  first  of  all,  to  Effect  of 
come  to  your  visit  to  HoUesley  Bay.    You  rather  object  training  on 
to  the  system  in  vogue  there,  do  you  ? — Not  in  the  least,  fa.m  colony 
I  think  it  is  excellently  managed. 

19154.  It  is  inevitable  when  there  are  relations  living  in 
London  that  you  are  bound  to  pay  an  altogether  dis- 
proportionate amount  ? — I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the 
administration  in  the  least.  The  only  thing  was  I  could  not 
quite  see  what  the  ultimate  goal  was,  and  what  these  men 
were  to  do.  As  a  temporary  expedient  I  think  it  was  an 
excellent  one,  because  the  men  were  well  housed,  and  they 
were  looked  after  properly. 

19155.  Have  you  noticed  the  men  when  they  came  back 
to  you  ?— Very  few  of  them. 

19156.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  anything  of 
those  that  come  back  ? — The  men  who  went  to  Hollesley 
Bay  I  do  not  think  came  back  to  us  except  one  or  two 
who  were  sent  back.  When  they  were  sent  back  we 
applied  the  workhouse  vigorously.  High  cost  oi 

19157.  You  spoke  of  the  infirmary  as  a  costly  luxury  ? —  salaries  at 
I  did.  Infirmaries. 
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19158.  Does  that  mean  that  you  would  like  to  sub- 
,  stitute  something  for  it  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

i  19159.  It  is  a  necessity  even  if  it  is  costly  ? — What 

I  meant  was  with  reference  to  the  rise  in  salaries  that 
was  pointed  out.  If  you  take  the  ordinary  workhouss 
inmate,  one  ofiScer  may  manage  thirty  or  thirty-five,  but 
when  you  get  to  nurses  and  doctors  you  want  so  many 
of  them  that  it  is  a  very  costly  luxury  indeed. 

a '68  of  19160.  The  effect  of  the  working  in  Woolwich  sesm? 

( ^ased  cost  (;q  ^j^g  fewer  the  paupers  the  heavier  the  expanse ; 

^  lief  at  pauperism  decreases  the  expenses  increase  ? — I 

!'       ■      think  it  is  quite  e  :plainable. 

19161.  On  that  I  was  going  to  say  the  increase  in 
expenditure  depends  more,  in  your  judgment,  on  the 
increase  of  population  than  on  the  increase  of  pauperism  ? 
—No. 

I  19162.  Because  of  the  other  incidental  things  that  are 

drifting  in  on  the  guardians  through  an  increase  in  the 
population  ? — I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  What  I  mean 
is  this  :  if  you  are  dealing  with  the  old  and  the  infirm 
and  the  sick,  if  you  are  going  to  take  a  very  large  number 
of  infirm  and  sick  and  compare  them  with  a  woman  to 
whom  you  give  5s.  a  week  relief  who  has  a  number  of 
children  and  scrapes  along,  comparing  number  with 
number,  it  is  more  expensive  to  keep  the  old  cases.  I 
think  you  will  probably  find  that  the  out-rehef  cases  have 
been  shut  out,  reducing  the  number  very  largely,  and  we 
are  taking  what  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
guardians  should  take,  the  old,  the  sick  and  the  infirm, 
and  they  are  more  costly. 

19163.  Does  it  not  seem  rather  that  the  increase  in 
expenditure  is  due  to  the  greater  increase  in  institutional 
expense?,  that  the  requirements  of  the  present  day  demand 
a  different  kind  of  institution  to  those  earlier  ones,  and  that 
that  is  the  reason  of  the  increase  ? — 9o  some  extent  it  is, 
but  I  am  afraid  institutions  are  unavoidable. 

19164.  You  say  in  your  statement :  "  On  the  subject 
of  out-relief  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  special  efforts 
were  made  to  cope  with  the  unemployed  problem  so  far  as 
it  affected  those  cases  refused  by  the  joint  distress 
committee."  How  did  the  cases  which  were  not  Poor 
Law  cases  that  came  before  the  distress  committee  get 
to  you  ? — They  referred  them  to  us. 

19165.  The  distress  committee  referred  to  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes,  they  said :  This  is  not  a  case  for  us,  it  is  a 
case  for  the  Poor  Law,  you  go  to  the  guardians. 

19166.  That  was  either  on  account  of  want  of  physique 
or  want  of  character  ? — It  may  be  they  were  of  bad 
character. 

19167.  Is  that  document  you  have  handed  in  your  own 
cose  paper  ?— Yes. 

19168.  Do  they  not  deal  with  the  same  kind  of  question 
as  the  others  ? — Very  much  the  same,  I  think. 

19169.  Looking  at  them  casually,  they  are  much  the 
sime  kind  of  question  ? — Yes. 

19170.  How  did  they  become  more  eligible  for  you 
than  for  the  distress  committee  ? — They  were  not  more 
eligible.  I  mean  the  distress  committee  said  :  "You  are 
not  a  case  for  us,  go  to  the  guardians."  They  probably 
handed  those  papers  on  to  us.  They  used  the  same 
papers.  We  had  an  officer  specially  appointed  who  went 
round  and  visited  the  homes  of  the  individuals  and  gave 
his  report. 

19171.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  give  to  those  people  ? 
— If  it  was  an  undeserving  caie,  we  offered  the  house. 
We  offered  to  keep  the  wife  and  children  outside  and 
bring  the  man  in.  If  not,  we  gave  them  work  at  Goldie 
Leigh.  They  went  up  under  the  supervision  of  two 
labour  superintendents  we  had  there,  and  they  were  put 
to  dig  up  a  certain  amount  of  pasture  and  prepare  it  for 
potatoes  in  the  spring.  If  they  behaved  themselves 
well  there,  and  worked,  they  were  kept  on.  If  not,  they 
were  sent  to  the  labour  yard  at  the  workhouse  for  stone - 
breaking.  If  they  misconducted  themselves  they  were 
offered  the  house  and  nothing  else. 

19172.  These  were  not  cases,  were  they,  by  any  chance 
that  the  distress  committee  did  not  deal  with  because 
there  was  not  work  for  them  ? — Some  might  be. 

19173.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  the  cases  they 
definitely  rejected  could  have  been  satisfactory  to  you 
from  your  case  papers  ?— The  circumstances  in  Woolwich 


were  a  little  peculiar  to  this  extent,  that  we  have  a     jl/r.  Tom 
municipal  council  there,  and  they  had  an  idea  of  their  Cutfer. 

own,  that  is,  that  they  were  going  to  give  employment  

to  some  200  or  300  more  men,  some  municipal  work,  l'^*  June  1906. 
The  enginoer  said :  "  I  only  want  men  for  those  works  who 
are  physically  and  in  every  way  capable  of  undertaking  grdinanJ'em- 
the  work."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  offered  something  pjopnent  for 
above  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  district  for  these  men.  Borough 
and  the  result  was  that  mm  left  th  ir  employment  to  Counoil 
take  that.    Then,  of  course,  I  suppose,  the  other  place  work  pro- 
got  filled  up,  and  you  did  not  know  who  you  were  getting  vided  for  the 
at  the  time.  unemployed. 

19174.  That  was  the  Woolwich  Borough  Council,  I 
hope,  not  the  Woolwich  Distress  Committee  ?. — It  was  the 
Woolwich  Borough  Council. 

19175.  You  say  that  in  February,  1906,  it  was  deemed  Men  in  work- 
advisable  to  take  an  overhaul  of  the  male  inmates  to  house  suitable 
ascertain  how  many  were  suitable  for  a  farm  colony  ? —  farm 
That  is  so.  ^^l^'^y- 

19176.  Was   that  overhaul  partially  taken    by  the 
medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

19177.  He  had  some  voice  in  it  "i- — He  was  present  the 
whole  time  and  assisted  us  to  do  it. 

19178.  That,I  am  sure,  you  found  valuable? — Extremely 
valuable. 

19179.  In  No.  3  of  your  General  Suggestions  you  speak  Farming  as 
of  whether  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  placing  opening 
boys  on  farms.    Do  you  get,  as  far  as  you  can  gather,  a       Poor  Law 
certain  number  of  lads  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  ''°y^- 

on  some  kind  of  farm  for  training  ? — We  get  boys  physic- 
ally fit,  but  there  is  no  agricultural  outlet.  At  our  homes 
we  teach  a  little  carpentering  and  a  little  tailoring  and  a 
little  shoemaking  to  some  of  the  boys,  and  there  must 
be  lads  there  who  might  be  instructed  in  gardening  and 
farm  work,  if  we  had  any  means  of  passing  them  on,  but 
ours  is  not  a  farming  district,  and  there  is  no  means  of 
passing  them  on.  The  knowledge  they  get  at  sixteen 
would  not  enable  them  to  go  out  efficient  labourers.  - 

19180.  You  would  view  with  favour  any  way  of  provid- 
ing for  agricultural  training  for  lads  as  distinct  from 
grown-up  persons  ? — Yes. 

19181.  Both  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  improve- 
ment and  disciplining  their  lives  ? — Quite  so. 

19182.  In  your  judgment  would  that  be  a  better  way  of 
getting  people  back  to  the  land  than  by  starting  them  at 
thirty-five  or  forty  ? — I  think  there  is  much  more  pro- 
spect of  a  boy  remaining  on  the  land  because  he  goes  to 
it  younger. 

19183.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  You  have  a  great  deal  of  Govern-  Government 
ment  property  in  Woolwich  ? — Yes,  a  very  large  amount,  property  in 

19184.  It  is  a  large  assessable  value  ? — Yes.  ^^^^  i^"e3ect 

19185.  Do  you  find  the  fact  that  you  have  all  that  on  admini- 
Govemment  property  yielding  a  large  rate  makes  your  stration. 
guardians    extravagant  ?    Does    that    influence  their 

action  ? — Not  the  guardians  in  the  least,  it  may  the 
borough  council ;  I  am  not  so  sure,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
guardians  really  know  what  is  received. 

19186.  As  far  as  your  personal  experience  goes  the 
C'ovcnment  property  has  no  effect  ? — It  has  no  effect. 

19187.  You  also  have  big  works  ? — Yes. 

1918S.  Are  those  represented  on  the  board  of  guardians  ?  The  represen- 
— I  may  say  very  inadequately,  if  at  all.    I  do  not  think  tation  of  em- 
they  are  represented.    I  do  not  think  we  have  an  em-  ployers  on 
plover  of  labour  on  the  board.  Woolwich 
^    ,    ,        ,  ,  Board  of 

19189.  And  you  do  not  find  that  the  people  concerned  Guardians, 
with  those  works  feel  that  the  money  is  being  extra- 
vagantly spent,  because  they  are  not  represented  ? — 

I  have  not  heard  of  a  case. 

19190.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  compounding,  have  Decrease  of 
vounot  ? — I  think  they  have  reduced  it  in  Woolwich  nDw.  compound- 

in*'  for  r 

19191.  What  do  you  substitute  ;  do  they  aU  pay  rates  ?  a't^-vv°Joi*igf^ 
— No  not  all. 

19192.  Each  individual  ? — I  think  the  discount  allowed 
to  owners  has  been  reduced. 

19193.  Each  individual  workman  pays  rates]? — I  will  Payment  of 
enquire  how  far  this  appHes.  rates  by 

19194.  You  might  have  compounding  abolished  and  " 
yet  the  landlord  might  pay  the  rates  ? — The  landlord 
does  pay  the  rates  in  most  cases. 
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Mr.  Tom        19195.  The  landlords  pay  the  rates  although  they 
Cutter.      do  not  get  any  discount  on  them  ? — -That  is  just  it.  I 

think  the  allowance  has  been  reduced  or  abolished. 
19  June  1900.  ^ 

  19196.  Therefore  the  individual  elector  does  not  pay 

Workmen  the  rates  ? — I  could  not  say  that  altogether,  because  if 
landl:irds  at  you  take  Plumstead  there  is  a  very  very  large  artisan 
Plumstead.  population,  and  a  great  number  of  those  men  own  their 
own  houses  through  the  building  societies,  so  I  think 
they  have  a  knowledge  of  it.  I  admit  the  others  may 
not  know,  but  we  have  a  very  large  artisan  popula- 
tion, exceptionally  large,  where  the  men  own  their  own 
houses,  or  are  purchasing  them. 

19197.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  the  fact  stated, 
for  Woolwich  as  to  how  much  payment  by  landlords 
there  is  ? — I  could  ascertain  it  for  you.  (Mr.  Cutter 
subsequently  forwarded  a  letter  from  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Woolwich  on  the  subject.  See  Appendix  No.  VI. 
(C.)  ). 

19198.  Would  you  also  give  us  a  statement  as  to  com- 
pounding ? — I  will.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  know 
much  about  local  matters  that  do  not  come  within  my 
own  purview. 

I  19199.  We  want  to  know  the  system  with  regard  to 
compounding,  and  also,  whether  when  there  is  no  com- 
pounding an  occupier  usually  pays  the  rates  ? — He  does 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases.  We  have  a  great 
many  small  houses  in  Plumstead  where  the  artisan  owns 
his  own  house. 

19200.  Do  you  practice  relief  on  loan  much,  as  dis- 
tinct from  chargeability  on  relations  ? — As  distinct 
from  it,  no. 

19201.  What  do  you  think  of  the  system  of  relief  on 
loan  ?  What  is  your  experience  ? — My  experience  is 
this,  that  it  is  unworkable  and  in  many  cases  undesirable, 
and  my  reason  is  that  the  pauper  gets  to  regard  it  as  a 
sort  of  loan  society  and  thinks  that  he  does  not  get  relief. 
He  ■^ome  and  says,"  I  require  a  certain  thing,  an  order 
for  my  wife,  and  I  am  go  ng  to  pay  you  back,"  and  he 
never  does  pay  it  back.  I  think,  therefore,  where  you 
are  ca  led  on  lo  act  on  an  emergency,  where  it  might 
be  a  case  for  relief  on  loan,  it  is  well  to  tell  the  man  you 
are  go  ng  to  ask  for  the  money  back,  and  then  forget 
all  about  it. 

19202.  But  is  not  that  demoralising  to  the  man,  saying 
you  want  it  back  and  then  not  asking  for  it  ? — Well,  you 
can  pose  as  being  generous  and  say,"  Well,  now  you  are 
keeping  your  head  above  water,  do  not  come  to  us  again.' ' 

19203.  You  have  given  up  applying  for  it  ? — The 
amount  recovered  was  so  infinitesimal  and  so  much 
labour  was  attached  to  getting  anything,  that  we  have 
practically  discontinued  it. 

I  19204.  It  is  regarded  under  the  1834  Act  as  a  county 
court  debt  ? — Yes. 

19205.  That  is  quite  distinct  from  chargeability  on 
relations  ?— Yes. 

19206.  W\a.\c\i  is  under  the  Elizabethan  Act  ?— We 
have  not  very  many  of  those  cases.  It  is  quite  distinct. 
We  collect  very  largely  from  relatives. 

19207.  Do  you  make  separate  entries  in  your  accounts 
for  anything  recovered  on  loan  under  that  1834  Act,  as 
distinguished  from  what  you  recover  from  relations  ?— 
—The  amounts  recovered  from  relations  are  kept  by 
the  collectors  in  separate  ledgers  altogether.  Supposing 
a  mother  applies  for  relief  who  has  a  number  of  sons,  our 
practice  is  this  :  the  relieving  officer  reports  to  the  guar- 
dians in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  application  and  report 
book.  He  says  the  number  of  sons  the  woman  has,  and 
he  is  instructed  either  to  see  them  or  vnc'ita  to  them  in 
the  fir..t  instance.  If  the  ofiers  they  make  are  not  satis- 
factory we  go  to  the  magistrate,  and  if  they  are  satis- 
factory they  are  transferred  to  the  collector's  account, 
and  each  son  has  to  pay  so  much.  The  collector  keeps  a 
ledger  account  in  his  book,  and  that  is  produced  to  the 
finance  committee  and  checked  by  them  every  quarter. 

19208.  With  regard  to  lunatics,  do  you  recover  from 
relatives  generally  ? — Yes. 

19209.  With  regard  to  infectious  diseases,  you  cannot 
recover  ? — No,  that  has  been  abolished  under  the  recent 
Statute. 

19210.  What  is  the  logical  distinction  between  recovering 
for  a  lunf.tic  who  is  removed  compulsorily  from  his  homg 
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for  the  sake  of  the  coinmunit^'  and  the  non-recovery  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  has  an  infectious  disease  who 
is  also  removed  compulsorily  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
munity ?  Why  should  one  be  recovered  and  the  other 
not  ? — -The  only  reason  I  have  ever  been  able  to  attribute 
to  it  is  that  the  health  authority  is  so  desirous  of  getting 
all  these  infectious  cases  into  the  hospitals  that  they  say  : 
"  If  you  attempt  to  tax  the  relatives  they  may  not  send 
them,  therefore  it  is  better  not  to  do  it."  One  extra- 
ordinary thing  I  should  like  to  point  out  is  that  in  London  t  * 

J.IIl6CtlOUS 

the  cost  of  all  these  infectious  cases  falls  on  the  Poor  Law,  jjospjiaig  ^ 
but  outside  London  it  does  not.     I  think  that  is  a  point  Poor  Law 
that  this  Commission  might  seriously  consider,  that  out-  charge  in 
side  London  the  municipal  authorities  provide,  except  London, 
for  actual  pauper  cases  ;  they  provide  the  fever  hospitals, 
while  in  London  the  Asylums  Board,  which  is  a  Poor  Law 
institution  meant  for  paupers  only,  provides  for  every- 
body. 

19211.  To  go  back  to  the  distinction  between  lunatics  Recent 
and  infectious  cases,  is  it  not  desirable  to  get  a  lunatic  legislation 
shut  up  ?— Probably.  an<l  the 

principle  of 

19212.  You  would  think  prima-facie  there  was  no  recovering 
difference  ? — The  one  affects  his  family  rather  than  tl  e  expense  of 
comaiunity.  relief. 

19213.  Is  it  not  a  question  of  date.  The  arrangements 
for  lunatics  were  made  when  people  believed  in  charge- 
ability,  and  the  rules  with  regard  to  infectious  diseases 
were  made  when  they  did  not  ? — Some  years  back  we  did 
recover  for  infectious  cases. 

19214.  Why  was  that  power  taken  away  ?— Parliament 
is  the  only  body  that  could  answer  that  question,  I  think_ 

19215.  Was  there  any  movement  among  guardians  ?— 
Not  amongst  guardians,  certainly  ;  there  may  have  been 
among  the  members <)f  the  asylums  board. 

19216.  Did  you  as  a  matter  of  fact  recover  a  good  deal  ? 
—I  will  not  say  a  good  deal,  but  we  did  recover. 

19217.  Are  you  in  favour  of  compulsorily  notifying  any 
other  diseases  besides  those  which  are  now  scheduled  ? — I 
am  afraid  that  is  rather  beyond  me.  That  is  quite  a 
public  health  matter. 

19218.  I  mean  phthisis  for  instance  ? — I  do  not  think 
my  opinion  would  be  worth  very  much. 

19219.  You  would  not  care  to  have  that  under  the  Poor  Phthisis 
Law  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  Borough 

.  .  ^    , .  Ck)uncil 

19220.  Would  you  remove  the  care  oi  mfectious  disease  charge, 
from  the  Poor  Law  entirely  in  London  ? — I  think  if  you 
refer  to  such  things  as  phthisis  that  ought  to  be  on  the 
borough  councils. 

19221.  Would  you  remove  the  lunatics  from  being  a  Lunacy  a 
charge  on  the  Poor  Law  ?— I  think  it  matters  very  little  ^j^''^^^'^ 
which  pocket  it  comes  out  of.  "  ' 

19222.  By  removing  it  from  the  Poor  Law  you  would 
remove  the  stigma  of  pauperism  ?— With  our  admin- 
istration and  the  means  we  have  of  recovering  the  sums 
of  money,  and  knowing  the  ability  of  the  lanatic's  family, 
I  think  that  probably  the  guardians  would  be  as  good 
an  authority  as  any  other  to  do  that. 

19223.  With  regard  to  adopted  children  under  the  1899  Non-rc- 
Act  and  undeserving  parents,  have  you  adopted  ''^'^y  j^'gUef 
children  ?— Yes.  ^atenia 

19224.  Is  there  any  chargeability  on  parents  there  ? —  of  adopted 
There  is  a  chargeability,  but  you  can  very  rarely  recover  children, 
anything. 

19225.  Do  you  actually  recover  anything  ?^ — No. 

19226.  You  do  not  attempt  to  ? — We  do  attempt  to, 
but  we  have  never  had  a  parent  who  admitted  he  was 

capable  or  who  we  could  prove  was  capable  of  contributing  ' 
anything. 

19227.  Is  the  parent  of  that  child  disfranchised  ?— He  Disfranchise- 
,  ,  ,    1.  nient  of 

ought  to  be.  ^..  XT   parents  of 

19228.  Is  the  parent  of  a  lunatic  disfranchised  ? — He  lunatics  and 
should  be.  adopted 

19229.  The  parent  of  an  infectious  disease  person  is  not  children,  etc. 
disfranchised  ? — No. 

19230  With  regard  to  medical  relief,  is  the  policy  of  Facilities  for 
your  board  to  give,  medical  relief  in  the  sense  of  medical  ^1^^'^^™^ 
inspection  and  out-door  medical  treatment  liberally  1-1 
do  not  quite  follow  you, 
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19231.  Do  you  encourage  your  medical  officer  to  go  into 
the  homes  of  the  people,  or  to  go  on  the  least  application 
and  prescribe  for  them,  or  do  you  discourage  it  ? — Do  you 
make  it  difficult  for  a  person  ? — We  have  the  dispensary, 
and  the  medical  man  attends  at  certain  fixed  hours  and  the 
people  come  to  see  him.  Then  of  course  for  any  case 
requiring  attendance  at  the  home  a  special  order  is  given 
by  the  relieving  ofiScer. 

19232.  But  the  relieving  officer  has  to  give  orders  even 
for  seeing  the  medical  men  ? — Quite  so. 

19233.  Is  your  policy  that  he  gives  those  orders  easily  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  there  is  discrimination  in 
all  cases. 

19234.  Might  I  ask  whether  you  have  a  health  visitor 
under  your  mimicipal  council  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we 
have.    I  am  not  sure. 

19235.  Do  you  see  any  distinction  in  theory  between 
a  health  visitor  when  sent  round  to  give  medical  advice 
and  hygienic  advice  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  and 
medical  relief  ? — That  is  rather  an  abstruse  question. 

19236.  The  municipal  authority  employs  a  person  to 
go  round  and  give  medical  advice  free  gratis  to  each 
individual  ? — I  accept  your  statement. 

19237.  You  employ  a  person  to  do  the  same  thing,  but 
you  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  that  advice.  Is  not  that  a 
curious  kind  of  overlapping  between  the  Poor  Law  and 
municipal  institutions  ? — I  presume  they  simply  give 
technical  advice  on  one  particular  matter  ;  but  would  it 
be  fair  to  the  general  practitioner  for  the  board  of 
guardians  to  send  a  medical  man  out,  because  everybody 
would  avail  himself  of  facilities  of  that  kind. 

19238.  Unless  you  made  it  a  municipal  service  ;  sup- 
posing you  made  it  a  municipal  service  to  inspect  the 
homes  and  give  advice  ? — That  does  not  exist  at  present. 

19239.  Are  not  we  getting  rather  near  it  in  the  health 
visitor  ? — Not  in  my  union,  I  am  glad  to  say. 

19240.  Those  able-bodied  people  who  are  taken  on  by 
the  distress  committees  are  not  chargeable  to  their 
relatives  for  any  extra  cost  that  they  may  be  to  the  com- 
munity ? — No. 

19241.  Nor  are  they  disfranchised  ? — They  are  not 
disfranchised.  We  were  very  careful  to  explain  that  to 
all  Poor  Law  applicants,  and  I  think  very  great  care  was 
taken  in  the  Woolwich  discrict  not  to  disfranchise  anybody, 
if  possible.  It  was  always  explained  to  people  when 
disfranchisement  was  one  of  the  consequences.  If  was 
always  explained  to  the  men  who  came  to  us  that  that 
was  so.  It  was  a  deterrent  in  a  few  cases  but  not  in 
very  many. 

19242.  With  regard  to  detention,  if  you  detain  certain 
classes  of  people  compulsorily,  say  defective  girls  or  ne'er- 
do-well  able-bodied  people,  do  you  think  it  desirable  to 
make  them  chargeable  on  their  relations  ? — I  think  it 
would  be,  because  you  speak  of  relief  given  to  the  child 
as  being  relief  given  to  the  parent  under  the  Statute. 

19243.  If  you  had  a  defective  woman  whom  you  could 
under  a  new  Act  detain  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
would  you  think  it  right  to  make  the  parents  pay  ?— It 
would  depend  very  much  on  the  position  of  the  parent. 
I  think  every  parent  ought  to  maintain  his  own  family 
as  far  as  possible. 

19244.  Even  when  you  come  in  and  insist  upon  keep- 
ing a  person  agauist  his  will  in  a  Poor  Law  institution  ? — I 
am  afraid  so. 

19245.  What  about  the  Inebriates  Act  ?  When  people 
are  compulsorily  detained  under  the  Inebriates  Act  there 
is  no  chargeability  ? — I  am  afraid  there  is  not. 

19246.  And  there  is  no  stigma  of  pauperism  ?— That  is  a 
defect  of  the  Act  I  am  afraid,  still  it  is  so. 

19247.  Summing  up  the  whole  thing,  is  not  charge- 
abihty  and  the  stigma  of  pauperism  a  question  of  date. 
I  mean  to  say  that  Acts  passed  prior  to  a  certain  date 
have  chargeability  and  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  and  the 
nearer  we  get  to  our  present  time  the  less  we  are  inclined 
to  have  either  chargeability  or  the  stigma  of  pauperism? 
— That  may  be  so. 

19248.  With  regard  to  the  Local  Government  Board's 
control,  you  have  been  a  very  long  time  in  the  Poor  Law 
service,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 
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19249.  You  were  in  another  district  before  you  came 
here  ? — Yes,  I  was  in  Derbyshire. 

19250.  Can  you  tell  us,  as  an  experienced  official, 
whether  you  are  more  or  less  conscious  of  the  control 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  now  than  you  were,  say, 
twenty-five  years  ago  ? — The  thing  is  so  different  in  London, 
because  the  Jletropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  applies. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  supervision  in  the  London  area 
than  in  the  provinces,  on  account  of  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund.  In  the  provinces  you  only  re- 
quire sanction  generally  ;  in  the  Metropolitan  area  there 
are  two  things  to  be  considered  ;  that  is,  the  require- 
ments of  the  union,  and  there  is  also  the  fairness  of  the 
charge  to  the  Common  Poor  Fund. 

19251.  Do  you  find  the  amount  of  control  which  comes 
from  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  is  rather 
vexatious  and  bothersome  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do,  to  be  cj^uite 
candid. 

19252.  It  does  not  mean  real  control  of  your  policy 
for  practical  purposes  ? — No,  not  that. 

19253.  It  is  an  additional  friction  ? — It  is  a  very 
large  subject  to  go  into  generally.  There  is  no  doubt 
it  might  be  simplified  very  much  with  advantage  to 
everybody. 

19254.  Generally  speaking,  would  you  say  that  there 
was  more  autonomy  allowed  to  the  board  of  guardians, 
omitting  this  peculiar  local  circumstance  of  the  Metro- 
politan Common  Poor  Fund  ? — I  do  not  want  to  air 
my  own  personal  grievances  here,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  salary  and  emoluments  are  less  now  than  they  were 
when  I  came  here.  And  that  is  through  the  applications  of 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  so  that  I  have 
no  cause  to  love  it. 

19255.  With  regard  to  the  new  dietary  order,  it  seems 
from  the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses  that  you  can 
either  be  more  economical  or  more  extravagant  under 
the  new  dietary  order  than  you  could  before  ? — That  is 
so. 

19256.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  a  great  deal  more 
autonomy  ? — Yes. 

19257.  Practically  there  is  hardly  a  statutory  maximum 
or  a  statutory  minimum,  as  there  used  to  be  ? — I  may  say 
with  regard  to  that  I  was  rather  surprised.  I  was  present 
here  yesterday,  when  Mr.  Millward  gave  his  evidence, 
and  I  heard  Dr.  Downes'  examination  of  him,  so  I  tele- 
phoned last  night  to  see  if  they  could  give  me  any  further 
information.  I  cannot  give  you  a  comparative  statement 
about  it,  but  it  is  a  little  more  costly  with  us  now.  I 
may  say,  on  the  figures  which  I  have,  that  the  cost  of 
our  dietary  has  increased  under  the  new  scale,  but  that 
may  be  due  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions. 

19258.  With  regard  to  diet,  I  visited  your  cottage 
homes,  and  was  very  much  impressed  with  them,  but 
there  was  one  point  that  struck  me  as  rather  a  subject 
for  criticism,  and  that  was  that  the  children  were  eating 
enormous  meals  at  a  tremendous  rate  ? — I  think  that  is 
a  habit  of  children. 

19259.  Is  not  it  rather  important,  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  present  economy  in  diet,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economical  living  afterwards,  to  teach 
them  how  to  eat  ? — It  may  be  very  essential,  but  I  may 
explain  this  :  there  is  a  sort  of  natural  appetite  about  a 
child ;  and  these  children  have  to  walk  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  school.  They  leave  school  at  twelve  o'clock,  they 
have  to  walk  this  mile  and  a  half  and  get  their  dinner  and 
go  back.  I  am  afraid,  unless  you  got  special  leave  for 
them,  there  would  be  a  difficulty. 

19260.  You  could  not  make  any  other  arrangements 
for  them  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  children  would  like 
it  if  we  could. 

19261.  The  question  of  proper  eating  does  not  come  up 
before  your  board  ? — I  am  afraid  it  does  not. 

19262.  (il/r.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  cottage  homes  '^^^  Wool 
that  have  been  established  in  your  union,  was  an  estimate  ^ich  Cottatre 
got  out  of  the  probable  cost  per  week,  per  child  ? — I  am  Homes,  their 
afraid  it  was  not.    We  were  rather  unfortunately  placed  ;  cost  and 
there  were  certain  schools  ordered  to  be  abolished,  and  it  results. 

was  a  sort  of  scramble,  somebody  had  to  get  out  and  make 
the  accommodation  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  do  not  sav 
there  was  any  lack  of  proper  consideration,  it  was  that  I 
think  we  hurried  a  little  over  it. 
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19263.  Did  you  exceed  the  estimates  very  much  ? — I 
think  not.    There  were  no  extras  paid  on  the  contract, 

 as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  I  can  remember. 

19  June^906.  ^9264.  Before  the  scheme  was  entered  upon  of  spending 
an  amount  of  something  hke  lOs.  6|d.  per  head  per  week, 
was  that  gone  into  ? — I  am  afraid  we  did  not  work  out 
(I  do  not  think  we  did)  what  it  was  going  to  cost  per  head 
per  week.  We  knew  the  total  scheme  was  going  to  cost 
so  much,  and  I  am  afraid  we  did  not  go  closer  into  it. 

19265.  You  consider  it  rather  a  large  amount,  do  you 
not  ? — I  do,  but  still  as  I  have  said,  we  might  effect  little 
economies  as  it  stands  now  ;  I  still  approve  of  the  scheme, 
the  results  have  been  so  excellent,  and  the  health  of  the 
children  has  been  remarkable. 

19266.  Your  establishment  charges  are  7s.  4|d.,  and 
in  some  unions  they  do  not  exceed  that  sum  for  both 
establishment  charges  and  maintenance  ? — That  may  be 
so. 

19267.  Still  you  think  that  even  with  such  a  costly 
scheme  it  might  be  preferable  to  any  of  the  others  ? — I 
mean  this,  if  you  feed  and  maintain  and  educate  chil- 
dren, and  instruct  them  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and 
they  are  all  successes  in  after  life,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
investment  in  the  long  run.  I  think  it  is  a  good  in- 
vestment, although  it  has  not  been  in  operation  for  a 
long  time,  and  perhaps  it  is  premature  to  judge  results, 
but  the  results  have  been  excellent  up  to  now.  Under 
the  old  system  we  were  constantly  having  children  re- 
turning to  us,  young  men  and  young  women,  worthless. 

19268.  Can  you  tell  us  why  you  have  provided  for 
200  girls  and  100  boys,  roughly  speaking  ? — That  is 
interchangeable.  Boys  under  seven  are  in  the  girls' 
cottages.  That  is  the  number  we  had  to  deal  with 
at  that  time.  They  can  be  changed  round  at  any  time 
we  like.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  altering  the  administration 
of  one  of  the  homes. 

19269.  I  wondered  if  you  had  dealt  with  the  boys  in 
some  other  ways  ? — No,  I  think  that  is  how  it  was.  You 
will  see  it  is  200  girls  and  infants,  and  the  infants  would 
be  of  both  sexes.  The  number  of  boys  is  the  number  we 
had  to  deal  with  at  the  time. 

Provision  for     19270.  I  wondered  if  they  were  boys  only  who  were 
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sent  to  the  Roman  Catholic  homes  ? — All  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  sent  to  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

19271.  That  would  account  for  it  ? — No,  they  were 
there  before  Sutton  was  closed. 

19272.  Are  they  principally  boys  that  are  sent  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  homes,  or  are  there  many  girls  as  well  ? — 
Both.  We  did  not  provide  for  the  whole  of  our  children 
at  Goldie  Leigh.  I  see  there  are  seventeen  boys  at  the 
Farningham  Homes,  and  eleven  girls  at  the  Princess  Mary 
Village  Homes.  Those  are  Protestant  houses.  At 
Hampstead  Heath  we  have  twenty  girls,  and  at  Orpington 
four  boys.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  about 
equal,  looking  at  this  return. 

19273.  You  mentioned  that  there  are  a  few  cripples 
at  the  home  ? — Yes. 

19274.  Is  provision  made  for  their  education  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  a  schoolmistress  there.  We  pass  them  on 
as  soon  as  we  possibly  can  to  the  Cripples'  Home  in 
Marylebone  Lane.  We  have  made  special  arrangements 
with  them,  and  they  have  done  very  well  mth  us. 

19275.  There  is  a  laundry  in  connection  with  th3 
home  ? — Yes. 

19276.  Is  there  any  paid  labour  there  ? — It  is  all  paid 
labour. 

19277.  Could  not  the  girls  assist  ? — They  do  no  ,  they 
do  a  little  domestic  washing,  but  we  found  it  made 
them  so  rough,  when  they  came  into  contact  with  people 
that  were  not  desirable — the  laundresses — that  we  discon- 
tinued it.  We  had  gii-ls  at  first,  but  we  found  it  was  better 
to  train  the  girls  for  domestic  service,  to  go  out  as  house- 
maids, nurses  and  so  on.    It  made  them  very  rough. 

19278.  How  do  you  mean  rough  ? — It  was  rough 
work,  and  they  had  rough  women  to  deal  with,  the 
laundresses,  and  the  superintendent  reported  it  was  not 
desirable  at  all,  she  thought,  so  we  increased  our  number 
of  laundresses,  the  women  coming  from  outside,  and 
took  the  girls  away  from  the  laundries  altogether. 

19279.  They  would  be  ordinary  working  people  who 
came  into  the  laundry,  of  the  same  class  or  probably  a 


better  class  than  the  children  who  come  there  ? — I  do 
not  agree.  I  think  a  laundress  as  a  rule  is  a  very  rough 
sort  of  person,  or  those  which  come  to  us  are. 

19280.  The  guardians  had  it  in  their  choice  to  select 
whom  they  thought  fit,  to  work  in  the  laundry  ? — They 
had,  but  the  selection  was  very  limited.  They  are  not 
resident  officials,  only  day  workers. 

19281.  Did  they  select  particularly  rough  people  ? — 
They  did  the  best  they  could. 

19282.  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  refinement  ? — You 
do  not  expect  great  refinement,  but  there  was  a  certain 
roughness  and  coarseness  about  these  women  that  was 
transferred  to  the  girls.  We  watched  the  matter  very 
carefully,  we  had  the  girls  there  for  some  time,  but  the 
superintendent  strongly  disapproved  employing  the  girls 
and  we  followed  l  er  advice. 

19283.  [Miss  Hill.)  If  they  marry  working  men  are 
these  girls  going  to  have  laundresses  in  to  do  their  washing  ? 
Are  they  not  trained  to  be  working  men's  wives  ? — ^They 
do  a  little  domestic  washing  in  the  home,  but  it  is  the  large 
things,  the  sheets  and  blankets,  that  are  washed  in  the 
laundry.    It  is  a  steam  laundry. 

19284.  Are  they  never  to  wash  their  own  sheets  and 
blankets  when  they  are  married  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am 
only  relating  our  experience. 

19285.  {Professor  Smart.)    You  are  speaking  of  girls 
now  ? — Yes. 

19286.  Was  there  no  question  of  emplojang  the  able- 
bodied  women  ? — We  have  no  able-bodied  women  at 
the  schools.  We  have  those  at  the  workhouse,  and  we 
employ  them  there,  but  at  the  schools  we  have  no  able- 
bodied  women,  they  are  all  girls  under  sixteen. 

19287.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  apprenticing  Decreased 
of  boys,  you  have  found  the  want  of  some  change  being  facilities 
made    in    the    apprenticeship  order,   1  imderstand  ? —  apprenticii 
Quite  so. 

19288.  Would  not  you  employ  it,  if  power  was  given 
to  guardians  to  apprentice  boys  on  a  different  method 
to  that  which  is  now  specified  in  the  order  ? — Quite  so  ; 
that  might  be  very  useful. 

19289.  The  estabhshment  of  a  home  of  this  kind  is  not 
the  only  alternative  ? — It  is  not.  What  I  was  going  to 
mention  is  this :  I  find  now  there  are  so  few  employers, 
even  in  large  works,  who  will  take  apf)rentices.  If  you 
take  engineering  works,  some  years  ago  they  all  took 
apprentices,  but  now  they  will  not.  I  am  speaking  not 
only  of  my  own  experience  down  at  Woolwich,  but  in 
other  places.  I  know  a  very  large  firm  at  Manchester 
where  my  brother-in-law  was  apprenticed,  they  will  not 
take  apprentices  at  all  now ;  they  will  take  boys  to  learn 
the  business,  but  not  as  apprentices. 

19290.  Have  j'^ou  had  any  experience  of  managing  a 
boys'  home  ? — No ;  I  have  seen  them  in  London. 

19291.  Do  you  know  v/hether  they  are  a  success  or 
not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

19292.  You  have  no  real  experience  ? — No,  I  have  not, 
but  I  have  seen  homes  here  in  tovm,  and  I  think  they 
are  very  successful. 

19293.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  You  have  never  had  it 
suggested  they  were  not  a  success  in  London  ? — Never. 
I  may  say  we  have  sent,  I  daresay,  some  dozens  of  cases, 
and  we  have  had  one  or  two  returned,  but  the  percentage 
has  been  very  small. 

19294.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  There  are  no  working  boys' 
homes  under  the  control  of  the  guardians  ? — No ;  the 
homes  that  I  spoke  of  are  the  working  boys'  homes  in 
London,  principally  the  Haddo  Homes.  They  receive 
boys  from  boards  of  guardians,  and  the  guardians  may  or 
may  not  subscribe  whatever  they  hke ;  but  they  do 
subscribe  as  a  rule,  or  it  may  be  an  armual  donation, 
based  on  the  number  sent. 

19295.  If  you  had  power  to  subsidise  the  boys'  earnings 
up  to  a  certain  amount  and  to  get  ordinary  lodgings  for 
the  boy  in  a  good  family,  would  not  that  answer  the  pur- 
pose quite  as  well  as  having  a  home  ? — My  experience 
is  this,  that  any  system  which  is  well  organised  and  well 
carried  out  is  a  good  one.  If  you  had  somebody  who 
would  undertake  that  particular  work,  whose  heart  was 
in  the  work,  who  would  visit  the  homes  and  look  after 
dhe  boys,  it  might  be  so.    My  idea  was  that  the  boy  wants 
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some  supervision  and  amusing  in  the  evening  when  he  is 
sent  out  into  the  world.  Probably  that  could  be  better 
administered  by  his  coming  to  a  home  where  there  was 
a  capable  superintendent  who  would  look  after  him. 
Boys  are  apt  to  ramble  about  the  streets  of  an  evening. 
I  am  not  suggesting  ui  the  least  the  mollycoddling  of  the 
boyB — very  far  from  it. 

19296.  {Professor  Smart.)  Are  any  of  these  loans 
repaid  ? — We  have  paid  off  the  whole  of  our  loans  on  the 
original  workhouse,  and  most  of  the  loans  on  our  infirmary 
now. 

19297.  That  was  the  loan  made  about  1870  ?— Yes  ; 
I  think  within  the  last  two  years  that  one  expired. 

19298.  They  did  not  amount  to  very  much,  evidently  ? 
— No.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  those  loans  has  been 
getting  smaller  each  year. 

19299.  I  gather  the  great  bulk  of  your  building  was 
after  1880  ? — The  cottage  homes  are  the  principal  things 
we  have  built.  The  receiving  homes  we  did  not  build  ; 
we  bought  an  artizans'  block  and  converted  it.  Furze 
Lodge  we  did  not  build.  That  is  a  property  we  purchased 
and  converted. 

19300.  To  take  these  cottage  homes  as  a  type,  have  you 
any  calculation  of  what  you  expect  the  life  of  those 
buildings  to  be  ? — The  loan  is  for  thirty  years  for  the 
building. 

19301.  What  is  the  life  ?— Certainly  much  more  than 
that.  They  are  well-ljuilt  places.  I  should  think  100 
years,  probably. 

19302.  You  would  expect  that  this  item  would  shortly 
begin  to  come  do-^vn  ?— It  will  come  down. 

19303.  You  do  not  expect  to  have  more  buildings 
erected  on  loan  ? — If  the  population  increases,  I  am  afraid 
we  must  have.  Practically  we  have  no  more  spare 
accommodation  for  children  now. 

19304.  And  you  expect  more  building  for  that  ? — It  is 
possible. 

19305.  Are  any  of  your  big  loans  for  shorter  periods 
than  thirty  years  ? — No.  There  is  nothing  very  big 
shorter  than  thirty  years.  Loans  for  furniture  and  loans 
for  engineering  work  are  generally  about  ten  years  or  fif- 
teen years  at  the  outside,  but  there  are  not  very  many 
of  those,  and  they  are  not  very  big. 

loyment      19306.  {Miss  Hill.)  The  boys  you  do  apprentice,  I 
oor  Law  suppose,  are  apprenticed  to  various  trades  in  various 
neighbourhoods  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  any  boj^ 
apprenticed  outside  the  MetropoUtan  area.    I   do  not 
know  of  one. 

19307.  Supposing  they  are  apprenticed  in  various 
parts  of  the  MetroiDolis,  j'ou  would  require  not  one  home, 
but  fifty  ? — It  is  quite  true.  But  my  idea  was  this  : 
We  have  so  many  large  works  in  the  Woolwich  district 
where  we  could  get  these  boys  employment,  that  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  necessa-ry  to  send  them  outside. 

19308.  You  could  get  them  apprenticed  in  Woolwich 
if  you  had  a  boys"  home  in  Woolwich  ? — I  do  not  mean 
necessarily  apprenticed.  A  boy  might  go  out  to  work 
and  learn  a  trade,  so  long  as  we  had  a  home  where  we  could 
put  him. 

19309.  That  would  rather  Hmit  your  power  of  disposing 
of  your  boys,  would  it  not  ? — No,  I  think  it  would  increase 
it.  I  should  have  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  boys 
&i  good  character  into  the  Arsenal,  and  some  of  the  big 
works  hke  Siemens,  if  I  could  find  a  home  for  them. 

19310.  You  do  not  feel  that  the  subsidising  would  be 
subsidising  the  wages  ? — Certainly  not. 

19311.  It  would  be  putting  the  boys  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  boys  of  indefiendent  working  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  have  to  begin  with  small  wages  ? — I  do 
not  propose  to  do  that  in  any  way.  My  idea  would  be 
if  you  had  a  home,  to  allow  a  boy  some  pocket  money, 
and  appropriate  the  rest  towards  his  maintenance  and 
his  clothes. 

tion  of  19312.  That  would  rather  diminish  his  tendency  to 
time  feel  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  earn  more  ? — It  might 
oyment   stop  his  going  to  a  music  hall  so  frequently. 

19313.  With  regard  to  their  training,  Mrs. 
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schools.  Would  your  experience  lead  you  to  think  that 
boys  really  get  better  training  for  their  work  in  life  in 
classes  than  in  real  work  in  the  large  estabhshments  under 
the  men  who  are  actually  producing  what  was  required  ? 
— I  should  think  that  a  boy  could  learn  all  that  was  neces- 
sary  for  his  work  in  the  establishment.  But  that  technical 
knowledge  is  always  of  use  ;  and  a  boy  might  possibly 
some  day  occupy  a  higher  position  by  having  technical 
knowledge.  Unless  he  had  a  gift  that  way  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  of  much  use. 

19314.  You  would  not  recommend  it  as  a  general  thing  ? 
. — ^I  think  there  are  exceptional  boys  ;  and  if  you  could 
give  them  that  facility,  well  and  good,  but  generally  I 
should  not  think  it  necessary. 

19315.  With  regard  to  the  very  considerable  increase  Q^st  of 
in  the  cost  of  salaries,  that  does  not  include  these  foster-  salaries  of 
mothers,  I  gather  ? — Yes,  it  includes  everybody.  officers  for 

19316.  The  figures  are  given  up  to  1900,  and  yo^ir  j^^^^^^^' 
schools  appear  to  be  built  after  1902  ? — There  I  fancy  the 

same  thing  would  happen,  because  it  would  include  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  salaries  at  the  Sutton  School  ; 
they  would  all  be  charged  to  the  same  account. 

19317.  It  would  mean  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  salaries  if  you  have  a  salaried  officer  for  every  fifteen 
children  ? — Undoubtedly.  I  rather  think  that  would 
include  the  Sutton  Schools,  and  other  establishments 
belong  to  the  South  Metropolitan  area. 

19318.  If  we  had  later  figures  with  regard  to  the  salaries 
they  would  be  very  considerably  higher  ? — I  could  not 
say ;  but  you  shall  have  the  later  figures. 

19319.  Would  it  not  be  naturally  so  ?  You  would  have 
a  foster-mother  for  every  fifteen  children  ? — It  might  be. 
If  the  salaries  from  Sutton  have  to  be  deducted  (they 
have  to  stand  together)  it  may  have  an  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  a  little  more  exiJensive.  They  must  have  had 
a  certain  number  of  officials  at  Button  to  look  after  the 
children. 

19320.  But  not  one  for  every  fifteen  ? — I  could  not  say. 

19321.  You  have  your  instructors,  besides  these  foster- 
mothers,  do  you  not,  giving  training  to  the  childi'cn  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  additional  cost.  There  is  a 
house  master  in  the  sixty  block  where  the  boys  are  ;  we 
have  only  a  mother  and  an  assistant  mother  in  the  fortj'^ 
blocks.  Of  course,  we  have  the  teachers  for  the  technical 
instruction. 

19322.  It  is  enormous,  £50  a  year  for  each  child  ? — It 
is  a  little  less  than  "  Harrow." 

19323.  Wliat  do  you  pay  at  the  Princess  Jlary's  Home 
and  Farningham  ? — At  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  we 
pay  7s.  At  the  Farningham  and  Princess  Mary's  Homes 
I  beheve  it  is  7s.,  but  I  am  not  C[uite  sure. 

19324.  You  speak  of  the  results  as  very  satisfactory.  Cottage 

but  the  schools  have  only  been  estabhshed,  I  gather.  Homes  versus 
three  or  four  years,  therefore  j'-ou  cannot  have  much  "  barrack " 
experience  of  the  children  who  have  gone  out  from  those  schools  and 
schools  in  contrast  with  those  -^vho  went  from  Sutton  ? —  tiieir  effect  on 
May  I  give  you  my  personal  experience  there  ?    The  day 
those  children  were  brought  from  Sutton  I  went  to  th? 
homes  with  the  medical  officer  to  see  them  arrive.  The 
medical  officer  turned  round  and  said  to  me :  "  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  dismal  exhibition  in  your  life  ?  "    I  said, 
"  I  never  did."    He  said,  "  They  are  the  most  wooden- 
headed  lot,  I  do  not  beheve  they  are  the  children  I  sent 
down  to  Sutton  ;  I  am  going  to  have  it  looked  up,  they 
have  sent  us  the  wrong  ones  back."    I  must  say  I  never 
saw  a  more  depressing  looking  lot  of  children  in  my  life. 
If  you  go  to  these  homes  to-day,  you  see  as  nice  and  bright 
and  cheery  a  lot  of  children  as  you  could  possibly  have. 
The  change  is  simply  magical.    Anj-body  who  had  not 
seen  those  children  come  there  who  went  to  the  homes 
now  could  not  realise  it. 

19325.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDougaU.)  Was  Sutton  such  an 
inferior  place  ? — I  was  not  one  who  condemned  Sutton. 
The  change  is  remarkable.  I  do  not  know  that  Sutton 
was  so  inferior,  but  our  place  is  so  superior.  The  change 
is  marvellous. 

19326.  {Miss  Hill.)  Did  Sutton  contrast  badly  with  the 
other  large  metropolitan  schools  ? — Personally  I  did  not 
condemn  Sutton.  I  thought  it  had  been  condemned 
somewhat  unfairly  ;  but  the  difference  between  the  chil- 
dren they  sent  back  to  us  and  the  children  we  have  at  the 
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homes  now  is  simply  amazing, 
language. 

19327.  Do  you  think  you  have  a  different  class  there 
  now  ? — No  ;  there  was  the  doctor's  testimony  :   "  I  do 

not  believe  these  are  the  children  we  sent." 

19328.  That  speaks  very  badly  for  Sutton  ? — I  am  sorry. 

19329.  (ilfr.  Phelps.)  Your  population  has  increased 
very  rapidly  ? — Very  rapidly  indeed. 

19330.  Is  it  now  a  stationary  population  ? — It  is  still 
increasing.    I  do  not  think  quite  so  rapidly  as  a  few  years 

.  ago,  but  still  increasing. 

19331.  Do  you  find  a  great  deal  of  settlement  and 
removal  work  ? — Yes. 

Question  of  19332.  Have  you  any  proposal  with  regard  to  that, 
abolition  or  that  you  can  make  to  the  Commission  ? — It  is  somewhat 
simplification  difficult.  The  settlement  and  removal  work  falls  very 
of  settlement,  hardly  on  me,  therefore  perhaps  I  might  feel  a  sort  of 
grievance,  at  the  same  time  I  must  admit  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  fairness  in  the  law  of  settlement  and 
removal.  You  want  either  to  make  it  a  national  charge 
and  have  institutions  where  you  can  pass  these  people  on, 
or  it  works  disadvantageously  with  some  of  the  unions. 
For  instance  we  are  on  the  fringe  of  the  country  ;  it  is  a 
very  bright  and  pleasant  spot  compared  with  some  of  the 
London  places,  if  you  were  to  take  Bermondsey  and  places 
like  that.  The  result  is  that  these  people  would  find  their 
way  to  us.  They  say  if  we  have  to  go  to  a  workhouse  or 
infirmary  Plumstead  is  better  than  here,  and  they  come 
to  us.  For  every  case  that  is  sent  to  us  from  another 
union,  I  should  think  we  remove  five  or  six,  so  we  should 
be  practically  keeping  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
who  have  no  claim  on  us. 

19333.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
settlement  ? — If  you  could  substitute  something  for  it. 

19334.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  curtailing  the  time  of 
settlement,  for  instance,  to  one  year,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  status  of  irremovability  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
would  simplify  it.  It  would  be  desirable,  because  now 
sometimes  the  question  arises  a  very  long  while  after,  and 
with  regard  to  a  three  years'  settlement,  if  you  have  to  go 
and  prove  a  settlement  from  1877  to  1880,  to  prove  that 
they  did  or  did  not  live  three  years  in  a  parish  is  extremely 
difficult.  A  man  says  "  I  lived  there  three  years."  Then 
the  question  is,  was  it  a  day  more  or  less,  and  unless  he 
rented  a  house,  which  is  improbable,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  it.  To  say  it  should  be  twelve  months  would 
simplify  that,  and  I  think  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
save  you  from  imposition. 

19335.  Have  you  had  any  cases  in  the  courts  ? — We 
had  one  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  last  week. 

19336.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  expense  you  have 
been  put  to  ? — I  am  glad  to  say  the  other  side  have  got 
to  pay  us.  I  think  we  have  not  spent  very  much  in  litiga- 
tion. We  avoid  it  if  possible,  but  this  was  a  case  of  five 
people,  it  was  a  very  remarkable  case,  where  we  felt  we 
were  right  in  resisting  it.  The  divisional  court  decided 
against  us,  but  the  Appeal  Court  decided  in  our  favour, 
whether  it  will  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  I  do  not  know. 

19337.  (ilfr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  Were  the  facts  in 
dispute  ? — No,  it  was  a  very  remarkable  case. 

19338.  It  was  a  pure  question  of  law  ? — Yes. 

19339.  Tlien  you  might  have  come  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — We  might  have  done,  but  we  did  not. 
It  raised  a  very  important  point,  and  we  felt  we  ought  to 
have  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  upon  it.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  go  to  the  Local  Government  Board  where  there 
is  a  third  union  affected.  The  paupers  did  not  belong  to 
us,  they  did  not  belong  to  the  union  where  they  were,  and 
they  might  have  belonged  to  someone  else,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  bind  a  third  union.  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything 
disrespectful  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

19340.  (Sir.  Samuel  Provis.)  And  the  third  union  were 
not  a  party  to  the  matter  ? — Not  in  any  way. 

19341.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Lately  the  cost  of  your  lunacy 
has  gone  up  very  much,  apparently  ? — Subject  to  the 
revised  figures. 
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19343.  The  county  council  statistics  give  it  as  3*4  per 
thousand  of  the  population  ? — I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  it. 

19344.  St.  Pancras  has  7-7  and  Whitechapel,  8-8  ?— I 
am  very  pleased  to  hear  we  are  so  low. 

19345.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  recovery  of 
the  cost  of  a  lunatic,  and  the  recovery  of  the  cost  of  an 
infectious  case,  the  lunatic  is  bound  to  go  whether  he 
wishes  it  or  not  ? — Yes. 

19346.  And  the  infectious  case  can  only  be  removed  by  The  irre- 

a  magistrate's  order  if  the  isolation  arrangements  are  coverability 
insufficient  ? — Yes,  or  by  persuasion.  of  cost  of 

relief  o^ 

19347.  It  was  thought  undesirable  to  put  any  obstacle  ij^feotious 
in  the  way  of  that  taking  place  ? — Yes.  cases  w 

19348.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  outside  London  the  public  London, 
health  authorities  can  recover  the  cost  of  the  patients  in 

their  hospitals  ? — They  can,  and  do. 

19349.  The  fact  that  they  cannot  do  so  now  in  London 
is  rather  an  accident  of  legislation,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think 
the  whole  thing  is  an  accident  in  London.  I  never  could 
see  the  fairness  of  infectious  cases  being  put  on  the  Poor 
Law.    It  swells  the  expenses  of  the  Poor  Law  enormously. 

19350.  Prior  to  that  alteration  of  the  law,  the  guardians 
could  recover  the  cost  ? — They  recovered  very  little.  It 
was  found  that  the  recovery  was  so  infinitesimal,  and  it  did 
prevent  some  of  the  cases  going  in,  that  it  was  thought 
wiser  not  to  have  it. 

19351.  The  power  existed,  although  it  was  not  very 
effective  ? — Yes. 


19352.  With  reference  to  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  you  are  aware  that  it  is  really  the  division  of  a 
pool  of  money  in  the  most  equitable  waj'  possible  ? — Yes. 

19353.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  their  being  some 
margin  left  to  the  local  authorities  to  supplement 
salaries  ?  There  was  a  proposal  to  that  effect,  I  think  ? — 
Yes,  there  was  a  proposal.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
altogether  undesirable.  I  mean  it  is  so  very  hard  to 
recognise  merit  in  the  Poor  Law.  The  Common  Poor  Fund 
is  a  concrete  charge,  and  there  is  no  question  of  long 
service  or  anything  that  steps  in.  For  iastance,  we  had 
a  matron  of  the  workhouse,  who  was  superannuated 
recently,  who  had  been  with  us  thirty-five  or  forty  years. 
She  had  been  through  all  sorts  of  trouble.  A  master  had 
died  and  there  had  been  frequent  changes  in  the  staff. 
When  it  came  to  the  question  of  giving  her  something 
extra  we  were  told  ''  she  is  beyond  the  scale."  That  is 
rather  hard  when  you  find  another  union  advertising  for 
a  matron,  and  a  new  officer  is  going  in  with  very  little 
experience,  and  they  are  offering  almost  the  same  salary 
Experience  does  not  count  with  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund.  They  say :  "  The  allowance  for  Woolwich 
is  £30  a  year,  and  she  must  not  go  beyond  that."  It 
does  not  matter  whether  she  has  had  five  years'  experi- 
ence or  fifty  years'  service. 

19354.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  present  arrangement 
is  equitable  ? — It  might  be  equitable  in  one  way,  but 
objectionable  in  another.  It  does  not  recognise  personal 
merit  at  all,  or  special  qualifications.  It  recognises 
nothing  but  that  a  certain  district  ought  to  have  so  much 
and  must  not  have  any  more,  because  so-and-so  has  not 
had  any  more. 

19355.  You  think  there  should  be  more  elasticity 
somewhere  ? — I  do,  undoubtedly. 

19356.  Referring  to  the  South  Metropolitan  School 
District,  you  had  experience  in  Woolwich  in  the  days 
when  you  sent  your  children  there  ? — Yes. 

19357.  Was  there  a  tendency  to  send  children  down 
there  because  you  were  in  the  district,  so  that  you  might 
get  your  share  of  the  advantages  of  being  in  that  district  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

19358.  Do  you  think  there  was  the  same  individual 
attention  given  to  the  children  when  you  were  in  that 
district  that  there  is  now  ? — Do  j'ou  mean  in  the  applica- 
tion of  our  dealings  with  the  childi'cn  afterwards  ? 

19359.  You  were  bound  to  contribute  a  certain  amount 
to  that  district  even  if  you  sent  no  children  there  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  ever  influenced  us. 
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19342.  Revise  it  as  you  may,  it  would  seem  to  have 
gone  up  very  much.  But  the  proportion  of  lunacy  in 
Woolwich  is  very  small  compared  with  London,  is  it  not  ? 
— I  could  not  say,  I  have  not  compared  it. 


Effect  of 


19360.  You  have  not  the  figures  of  the  cost  of  your  pj^^^^  q 
dietary  at  the  present  time  ? — I  telephoned  to  ask  if  they  ^^g^ 
had  got  those  accounts,  and  they  have  sent  me  an  abstract  feeding 
of  the  accounts,  and  in  that  I  find  that  for  practically  the  paupeis. 
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same  number,  comparing  the  last  half-year  with  the  one 
before  the  new  dietary  was  introduced,  there  was  a  slight 
increase.  It  is  not  very  much.  The  new  dietary  scale 
came  in  at  Ladyday,  1901,  and  the  cost  of  provisions 
went  up  from  £2,382  for  the  corresponding  half-year  to 
£2,893  ;  but  we  had  a  rather  larger  number,  but  the 
number  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  addition  to  the  cost. 
It  is  a  little  more  expensive. 

19361.  Do  you  include  the  infirmary  as  well  ? — No, 
the  workhouse  only.  The  infirmary  dietary  was  not 
altered. 

19362.  In  your  workhouse  dietary  you  think  it  neces- 
sary, for  some  reason  or  other,  to  give  the  most  liberal 
diet  ? — I  think  that  was  more  the  result  of  accident  than 
design.  I  think  they  revised  the  dietary  scale ;  when  they 
got  the  new  dietary  scale  they  made  a  selection,  and  they 
found  that  they  had  made  a  mistake  and  put  two  days 
without  meat  together,  and,  not  liking  that,  instead  of 
revising  the  Avhole  thing  they  revised  those  two  days. 

19363.  So  that  the  dietary  is  very  liberal  ? — It  is  more 
liberal  than  is  necessary. 

19364.  Then  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  guardians 
to  curtail  their  expenditure  ? — I  think  that  they  have 
been  a  little  too  liberal.  They  found  they  had  put  two 
days  on  suet  pudding  or  bread  and  cheese  together,  and 
they  altered  that,  and  so  they  got  in  an  extra  day  for  meat. 

lolwich  19365.  Your  infirmary  serves  to  a  large  extent  as  a 

Dr  Law      hospital  ? — It  does  to  a  large  extent. 

rmaryand     19366.  You  get  casualty  cases  coming  ? — A  very  large 
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leral  number. 

?pital.  19367.  What  is  the  nearest  hospital  available  ? — There 

is  a  small  hospital  at  Greenwich,  the  Miller  Hospital,  and 
the  Seamen's  Hospital.  I  do  not  think  thej-  take  them 
there.    I  think  Guy's  is  practically  the  nearest. 

19368.  That  is  a  long  way  off  ?— Yes. 

19369.  So  that  perforce  you  are  obliged  to  serve  ? — 
Yes,  if  there  is  any  accident  in  the  street  they  get  an 
ambulance  and  bring  it  on  to  us. 

19370.  Have  you  compared  the  cost  of  your  infirmary 
with  the  cost  of  some  general  hospitals  ? — I  have  not. 

19371.  I  think  you  will  find  it  works  out  not  unsatis- 
factorily. Can  you  point  to  anything  which,  in  your 
opinion,  is  unnecessarily  extravagant  in  your  infirmary  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  I  can.  As  I  say,  all  infirmaries  are 
very  costly.  I  think  I  made  that  general  statement, 
they  must  be.  If  you  deal  with  a  certain  number  of 
people  and  have  the  sick  and  infirm,  they  require  a  better 
diet  and  they  want  nursing,  the  expense  must  be  more, 

19372.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Would  you  explain  to  us  the 
ies  of  loan  difference  in  the  present  system  of  raising  loans  from  that 
ayment,     which  obtained,  say,  thirty  j-ears  ago  ? — The  only  differ- 
ence I  know  is  this,  that  originally  we  started  by  repaying 
equal  instalments  of  principal  and  interest  combined, 
and  there  are  two  ways  by  which  you  can  do  it. 

19373.  That  is  the  1870  system,  do  you  mean  ?— That 
was  to  a  large  extent  equal  instalments  of  principal  and 
interest  combined,  so  we  practically  paid  the  same  amount 
each  year  all  through  the  thirty  years,  until  we  began  to 
borrow  from  the  London  County  Council.  Then  I  went 
up  and  saw  the  accountant  and  said  :  "  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple in  vogue  in  my  union,  can  we  follow  it  still  ?  ' '  He 
said :  "  I  have  gone  into  this  matt-er  very  carefully,  and 
I  should  advise  you  not  to;  "  and  he  got  out  some  figures 
and  convinced  me  that  it  was  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to 
pay  a  little  more  at  the  beginning,  he  said  it  was  a  better 
principle  and  cheaper,  and  so  we  adopted  it. 

19374.  By  your  present  system  you  pay  one-thirtieth 
of  the  principal  every  year  ? — Yes,  and  the  interest 
diminishes  each  year.  You  only  pay  interest  on  the 
balance  remaining.  On  the  old  system  you  began  by 
paying  about  £1  principal  and  £300  interest,  and  so  on, 
until  it  became  the  other  way  about. 

19375.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  about  the  system 
on  which  the  Government  contributes  to  the  cost  of  the 

siessment  of  Poor  Law  ? — I  do  not  think  the  Government  property 
(ivemment  jg  very  fairly  assessed.  I  am  clerk  to  the  assessment 
committee,  and  there  is  always  some  little  disagreement. 
They  will  not  let  us  value  the  property  in  any  way.  They 
wiU  not  let  us  go  in  and  look  at  it.  They  send  down  a 
valuer,  and  once  after  a  good  deal  of  pressure  they  pro- 
mised us  in  the  House  {the  question  was  raised  a  good 
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many  years  ago)  that  they  would  allow  a  valuer  to  come  3/^.  ^'om 
and  value  the  property,  but  instead  of  accepting  our  valuer,  Cvtter. 

they  sent  down  a  special  man  from  Manchester.  Then   

they  said  :  "This  man  has  corae  down  and  made  a  valua-  19  June  1906. 
tion;"  and  we  had  to  abide  by  it.  They  did  not  honour 
the  promise  they  had  made,  and  we  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  valuing  the  property  as  we  think  it  should 
be  valued. 

19376.  Then,  practically,  it  is  not  re-valued  every 
quinquennial  period  like  other  properties  are  ? — No ;  the 
system  they  have  adopted  is  that  their  valuer  will  come 
down  and  he  will  have  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  and  wiU  say  : 
During  the  year  we  have  done  certain  things,  and  we  have 
put  certain  things  out  of  use  ;  I  offer  you  so  much,  and 
there  it  ends. 
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19377.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  Could  you  give  the  amount  of 
the  rateable  value  of  the  Government  property  ? — I  think 
it  is  something  over  £100,000,  speaking  roughly.  (Return 
subsequently  sent,  see  Appendix  No.  VI.  (D)  ). 

19378.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  are  taking  great  interest 
in  the  children  in  your  new  schools  ? — I  am. 

19379.  Are  you  adopting  any  system  of  recording  their 
subsequent  careers,  other  than  that  provided  by  the 
M.A.B.Y.S  ,  or  the  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
Boys  ? — No,  they  have  the  only  records,  I  am  afraid.  We 
are  looking  out  for  any  case  that  may  be  returned,  but 
we  are  not  having  any  trouble. 

19380.  From  the  point  of  view  of  those  interested  in 
these  different  systems  of  treating  children,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  vital  that  we  should  have  a  careful  record  kept 
by  a  responsible  manager  of  the  subsequent  careers  of  the 
children  up  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  I  mean  by  officials 
who  are  responsible.  When  you  are  working  with 
amateurs,  there  is  always  a  fear  of  the  amateur  system 
breaking  down  ? — It  is  very  desirable  indeed,  and  I  will 
make  a  note  to  have  that  done. 

19381.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  The  supply  a* 
in  getting  suitable  men  for  relieving  officers  ? — No,  I  think  Relieving 

we  have  very  good  relieving  officers.    We  have  not  made  Officers, 
any  recent  changes  at  all. 

19382.  Were  they  experienced  men  when  you  appointed 
them  ?— No. 

19383.  Did  you  train  them  in  any  way  ? — Yes. 

19384.  Could  you  tell  us  what  system  you  had  of  train-  The  training 
ing  them  ? — I  think  it  was  a  personal  one  to  a  great  extent,  of  Relieving 
We  had  a  relieving  officer  there  who  was  with  us  in  the  Officers, 
early  stages,  and  when  he  resigned  we  altered  our  districts, 

and  promoted  one  to  the  largest  district  and  obtained 
two  new  officers,  we  split  up  one  of  the  districts.  They 
were  trained  by  the  other  officers  practically.  I  may 
say,  although  I  do  not  want  to  reflect  upon  him,  that 
the  senior  officer  who  did  resign  some  years  ago  was  very 
generous,  and  the  man  we  appointed  to  succeed  him  was 
a  man  we  had  every  confidence  in,  and  he  and  another 
senior  officer  trained  the  others. 

19385.  Do  your  guardians  act  pretty  well  on  their 
recommendations  ? — They  do. 

19386.  Have  you  case  papers  ? — No,  we  have  not  case  Record  of 
papers   in  the   ordinary    sense,    that   is    we   have  a  cases  at 
comparative  form  of  case  paper,  but  not   actual  case  Woolwich, 
papers. 

19387.  Have  you  a  running  record  of  the  cases  ? — 
We  have  a  record. 

19388.  So  that  they  do  not  appear  fresh  each  time  ? — 
We  have  not  a  room  set  apart  in  which  the  case  papers 
are  stored,  which  I  have  found  in  some  unions,  we  simply 
have  our  own  records. 

19389.  When  a  case  comes  up  befoi'e  the  board  are  you 
able  to  turn  to  the  past  history  of  that  case  ? — Yes,  unless 
it  is  a  very  ancient  one. 

19390.  You  still  give  some  out-relief  ? — Largely.  Out-relief 

19391.  To  what  class  of  cases  ?— Principally  to  widows  Woolwioh- 
with  children,  where  vre  find  that  the  home  is  clean,  and 

the  widow  wishes  to  retain  her  children,  we  give  to  them, 
and  to  the  old  and  infirm,  if  they  have  suitable  homes,  and 
we  give  fairly  generously. 

19392.  When  you  give  out-relief  to  the  old,  do  you  rely  Question  of 
on  undisclosed  means  1 — We  try  aU  we  can  to  get  a  full  adequacy  of 
statement  of  the  case,  and  I  think  we  succeed  fairly  well.     out-relief  to 

aged. 
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Mr.  Tom  19393.  So  you  have  a  definite  money  value  put  down 
Cutter.  for  their  income  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  the  income  is  laid 
~    ^  before  the  board,  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  so 

19  June  1306.  f^;.  ^^^^  ascertain  them.    I  think  we  are  fairly 

accurate  as  a  rule,  and  then  the  scale  is  applied. 

19394.  Do  you  make  it  up  to  a  sum  which  you  consider 
sufficient  for  maintenance  ? — Quite  so,  varying  it  with 
the  age  of  the  person. 

19395.  You  do  not  make  it  something  below  on  the 
chance  that  they  have  got  other  resources  ? — No. 

19396.  Do  you  give  out-relief  in  supplementation  of 
wages  ? — No. 

Out-relief  to  19397.  Not  even  in  the  case  of  widows  ? — In  the  case 
women  wage  of  widows  their  earnings  are  taken  into  account,  and  they 
earners  and   are  supplemented  undoubtedly. 

19398.  What  sort  of  industry  would  they  be  working 
in  ? — Very  often  shirt-making  or  charing ;  those  are  the 
principal  things. 

19399.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  that  might  tend 
to  lower  the  rate  of  wages  ? — I  think  it  may  have  been 
suggested,  I  think  it  is  quite  possible. 

19400.  Do  you  think  yourself  it  would  have  that  effect  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 
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19401.  You  have  had  some  very  good  results  lately 
from  sending  men  to  Hadleigh  and  Lingfield.  Could  you 
tell  us  some  of  the  actual  cases  ? — When  I  say  the  results 
are  satisfactory,  v/e  have  emigrated  a  number  of  them. 
Whether  the  emigration  ofRcer  has  not  been  sufficiently 
vigilant  remains  to  be  seen,  but  we  were  very  much  pleased 
indeed  to  get  a  number  of  these  cases  sent  to  Canada. 

19402.  Have  any  passed  on  into  industrial  life  outside  ? 
— I  think  very  few.  The  cases  we  have  sent  to  these 
labour  colonies  very  often  come  back  to  us.  I  am  always 
pleased  to  see  them  go  across  the  sea.  We  know  if  they 
go  to  Canada  they  have  to  work  or  starve. 

19403.  It  is  only  in  the  sense  of  emigration  that  you 
think  it  has  been  a  success  ? — No,  I  think  a  little  more 
than  that,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  We  have  changed  the 
administration  at  the  workhouse,  and  I  think  our  present 
master  is  more  vigilant  than  the  late  one,  and  I  think  he 
sees  these  men  are  kept  so  constantly  at  employment  that 
they  find  it  is  better  for  them  to  accept  the  conditions  at 
Hadleigh  and  the  other  places,  and  try  to  get  out  into  the 
world.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  it  is  made  rather 
warm  for  them  in  the  workhouse  ;  they  know  if  they 
come  back  they  Avill  have  to  work,  and  they  think  they 
might  as  well  work  outside. 

19404.  If  they  go  to  Lingfield  or  Hadleigh  they  are  not 
self-supporting  ? — Not  for  a  time  ? 
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19405.  Do  you  pay  for  them  ? — Yes. 

19406.  So  it  is  really  only  paying  for  them  there  rather 
than  at  the  workhouse  ? — We  do  not  keep  them  there  for 
an  unlimited  time.  We  pay  on  a  diminishing  scale,  the 
longer  the  men  are  there  the  less  we  pay.  We  pay  more 
for  the  first  six  months,  and  the  payment  gradually 
diminishes  as  the  man  remains. 

19407.  Do  they  keep  them  at  the  colony,  after  they  can 
earn  sufficient  to  keep  themselves,  do  you  think  ? — We 
have  had  very  few  cases  that  have  remained  any  length 
of  time. 

19408.  They  do  not  really  stay  ? — No,  we  may  have 
had  cases  which  stayed  a  year,  but  that  has  been  the 
extreme. 

19409.  Then  they  leave  the  colony  ? — Either  that  or 
they  emigrate  them. 

19410.  If  they  do  not  emigrate  they  come  back  to 
you  ? — They  come  back  to  us  very  frequently.  Of  course 
we  prosecute  if  a  man  comes  back  without  sufficient 
reason.  We  have  very  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  conviction.  We  are  very  strict  in  that.  We  give  the 
man  a  chance,  and  if  he  does  not  accept  it,  directly  he 
comes  back  we  prosecute  him,  unless  he  gives  a  sufficient 
reason. 

19411.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  In  respect  to  the  continued 
decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers  during  the  past  thirty 
years  in  your  union,  which  differs  in  many  respects  from 
some  of  the  other  London  unions,  the  Government  would 
be  the  largest  employer  of  labour  in  Woolwich  by  far — at 
the  Arsenal  ? — Undoubtedly. 


19412.  That  would  have  considerably  increased  the 
number  employed  during  the  thirty  years  ? — It  has. 

19413.  I  also  understand  in  connection  -nith  the  large 
number  of  workmen  connected  with  the  Government, 
they  have  one  of  the  largest  co-operative  societies  in 
England  ? — They  have  a  very  large  one. 

19414.  That  tends  to  provide  steady  emploj^ment  for 
the  workmen  and  also  means  for  providence  in  the  way 
of  the  co-operative  society  ? — That  is  so. 

19415.  I  suppose  there  is  an  age  limit,  that  is  to  say  the 
Government  employees  who  are  on  the  regular  staff  would 
be  kept  on  up  to  a  certain  age.  Do  you  know  that  age  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  do  not.  I  think  you  are  right  that  they 
are  kept  on  up  to  an  age  limit. 

19416.  I  believe  there  is  an  age  limit,  they  keep  them 
on  up  to  a  certain  age  irrespective  of  their  capability  for 
continuing  ? — I  should  say  so  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
them. 

19417.  In  that  respect  one  would  be  right  in  inferring 
that  Woolwich  Arsenal,  with  all  its  advantages,  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  towards  the  decrease  of  pauperism  ? — 
I  think  it  has.    I  think  in  fairness  we  must  admit  that. 

19418.  [Chairman.)  In  adddition  to  the  establishment  at 
Woolwich  is  there  not  a  large  number  of  people  taken  on  for 
a  time  ? — Yes,  a  great  number.  Of  course,  the  discharges 
after  the  Boer  War  were  enormous. 

19419.  Are  they  as  a  rule  people  who  have  a  settle- 
ment in  Woolwich  ? — They  were  there  probably  long 
enough  to  obtain  a  status  of  irremovabihty  if  we  had 
had  to  deal  with  them. 

19420.  Does  the  fluctuating  number  in  Woolwich  affect 
permanently  the  pauperism  of  Woolwdch,  or  do  the 
men  who  are  taken  on  a  job  as  a  rule  go  away  ? — I  think 
to  a  large  extent  they  go  away.  We  do  get  rather  a 
large  number  of  cases  where  a  soldier  discharged  in  some 
other  place  comes  to  Woolwich,  because  he  has  a  sort  of 
claim  on  the  Arsenal.  If  not  taken  on  there  he  finds 
his  way  into  the  workhouse.  We  get  a  great  number  of 
mihtary  cases.  They  think  they  have  a  sort  of  claim 
to  get  into  the  Arsenal.  Every  soldier  thinks  he  has  a 
claim  to  get  into  Government  employ,  and  -n-hen  they 
are  disappointed,  if  they  have  no  means  they  come  to  us. 
After  those  discharges  I  referred  to  from  the  Arsenal, 
we  expected  we  should  have  more  than  we  got.  A 
great  many  of  the  men  did  find  their  way  elsewhere. 

19421.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  You    said    in    your  Advisability 
opinion,  the  smaller  the  area  the  better  the  administra-  of  small  Poor 
tion  ? — Within  hmits  I  mean.  Law  areas 

19422.  Are  you  led  at  all  to  form  that  opmion  by  what  ^i^ijjuar^' 
happened  in  Woolwich,  because  I  see  the  Woolwich  Union  treatment  of 
was  constituted  by  the  separation  of  certain  parishes  paupers, 
from  the  larger  Lewisham  Union  ? — Yes. 

19423.  Is  that  opinion  formed  on  exjperience  of  the 
working  of  the  Woolwich  Union  ? — Not  altogether  that, 
but  I  have  rather  a  dread  of  aggregation.  If  j'ou  take 
large  schools  and  institutions,  j^ou  cannot  give  individual 
attention  to  them.  If  the  place  is  very  large  it  is  mo;  e 
difficult  to  supervise,  and  get  the  proper  sort  of  supervision. 
I  mean  there  is  so  much  in  individual  magnetism. 

19424.  The  smaller  the  area  the  better  the  control  ? —  « 
Yes. 

19425.  And  the  greater  the  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
viduals on  the  part  of  the  guardian  ? — Yes,  he  knows  the 
case  of  the  individual  so  much  better.  He  can  do  fco 
much  more  in  that  way.  The  danger  of  a  large  institu- 
tion is  that  it  tends  to  create  a  sort  of  mechanical  indi- 
vidual ;  he  does  not  know  the  characteristics  of  tlie 
persons  under  him,  and  has  not  the  same  interest  in 
them,  and  he  has  to  depend  largely  on  the  other  officials, 
and  cannot  get  the  same  results. 

19426.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  unions 
of  which  you  have  had  experience  are  too  large  for  proper 
administration  ? — I  do  not  say  for  proper  administration. 
I  think  they  could  be  better  administered  if  they  were 
smaller.  I  do  not  hke  very  large  institutions.  If  you 
get  workhouses  holding  2,000  persons  or  something  like 
that  (and  with  the  school  it  is  the  same).  You  may  get 
a  Commander-in-Chief  but  you  don't  get  a  sympathetic 
official  who  knows  the  peculiarities  of  each  inmate. 
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19427.  Then  as  regards  the  homes  in  which  the  total 
weekly  cost  is  19s.  6Jd.  that  seems  to  be  extravagant  ? — 
It  does  indeed,  I  admit. 

19428.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  from  those 
homes  you  place  any  of  the  boys  in  farm  work  ? — I  have 
not  heard  of  one  going  to  farm  work. 

19429.  Do  not  you  think  their  training  rather  would 
produce  this  result,  that  they  would  not  care  about  farm 
work,  and  would  rather  despise  it.  We  do  not  train 
them  to  farm  work,  but  I  think  they  would  take  to  it. 
I  think  a  child  naturally  takes  to  outdoor  work. 

19430.  To  outdoor  work  ? — I  think  it  is  a  nice  healthy 
occupation. 

19431.  You  are  anxious  that  more  should  be  done  in 
the  way  of  placing  them  on  farms  ? — Yes. 

19432.  How  do  you  suggest  that  that  should  be  done  ? 
— The  only  suggestion  I  can  make  is  whether  there  could 
be  some  principle  of  apprenticeship  introduced,  and  in 
that  way  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  get  into  touch 
with  some  of  the  counties  that  talk  of  the  scarcity  of 
labour.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  not  some 
agricultural  counties  where  the  farmers  would  take 
these  boys. 

19433.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  boarding-out  systems 
that  you  say  is  more  or  less  in  disuse,  lends  itself  more 
to  the  placing  of  boys  to  farm  work  in  after  life  than  the 
Goldie  Leigh  home  system  does  ? — I  think  I  prefaced 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  was  not  sure  of  the  demand 
for  these  boys  in  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do 
not  think  that  a  single  boy  has  gone  to  the  farm  life  from 
one  of  the  boarding-out  centres.  At  the  one  in  Essex, 
one  or  two  of  those  boys  came  up  after  they  had  been 
there  two  or  three  years  to  go  into  the  "Exmouth,"  and 
they  made  fine  strong  men.  One  was  apprenticed  to  the 
village  joiner,  but  I  do  not  remember  a  single  case  where 
a  boy  went  on  to  a  farm.  There  seems  to  be  a  difficulty 
in  getting  them  employment  in  the  country. 

19434.  There  is  only  the  difficulty  in  getting  employ- 
ment, not  an  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  take 
to  that  sort  of  life  ? — I  cannot  say  as  to  the  boys. 

19435.  With  regard  to  the  estabhshment  known  as 
the  Goldie  Leigh  Home,  you  say  there  is  a  large  portion 
of  land  there  which  belongs  to  the  guardians  which  is  not 
in  actual  use  ? — It  is  not  in  actual  use,  except  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  raising  vegetables  and  other  produce 
on  it. 

19436.  With  regard  to  the  boys,  what  opportunity 
have  they  of  games  and  that  kind  of  thing  ?  Have  they 
a  cricket  ground  ? — Yes. 

19437.  Anything  else  ?— Football. 

19438.  Have  you  a  swimming  bath  ? — ^No,  the  swim- 
ming baths  are  near  enough  for  them  to  go  to.  And 
one  is  being  constructed  still  nearer.  We  hesitated 
some  time  ago  as  to  whether  we  should  erect  one  at 
the  Homes,  but  we  decided  to  wait.  We  have  an  arrange- 
ment at  the  board  school  that  they  shall  take  them  down 
and  instruct  them  at  the  baths. 

19439.  Anything  else,  a  gymnasium  ?— There  is  no 
actual  gymnasium.  We  have  a  sort  of  gymnasium.  We 
have  a  very  large  pavilion  which  was  on  the  estate  when 
we  bought  it,  and  that  is  used  as  a  gymnasium,  as  a 
recreation  room  and  for  holding  concerts  and  services. 

19440.  There  is  no  doubt  these  boys  are  very  much 
better  ofE  than  the  boys  of  a  class  socially  above  them, 
but  who  are  not  paupers  ?— I  think  I  must  admit  that 
they  are. 

19441.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  a  good  deal  of 
Government  property,  as  you  were  saying  just  now,  in 
your  union,  and  you  have  a  certain  amount  of  railway 
property  too,  I  take  it  ? — We  have. 

19442.  Of  course  neither  the  Government  nor  the 
railway  company  is  represented  on  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians ? — No,  not  in  any  way. 

19443.  Do  you  think  that  that  fact  makes  any  differ- 
ence in  the  administration  by  the  guardians  '?  None 

whatever. 

19444.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  make  any  differ- 
ence whatever  as  regards  the  administration  if  this 
property  were  in  the  hands  of  private  persons  who  would 
have  votes,  rather  than  the  present  arrangement  ?— I 
should  say  not,  because  there  is  no  reason  why  manu- 
facturers should  not  be  represented  if  they  -(vish  to  be. 


19445.  The  railway  companies   are  not  represented,     Mr.  Tom 
and  the  Government  is  not  represented  ? — Quite  so.  Cutter. 

19446.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  in  some  unions  j^^^^^  jg^g 
where  such  is  the  case  the  administration  is  less  economical.  .  

Is  that  your  experience  witli  regard  to  Woolwich  ? — No, 
not  in  the  least. 

19447.  Taking  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  iiliect  oi 

a  point  was  raised  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  Metropolitan 
whether  the  operation  of  that  fund  did  infiuence  the  Coniiuon 
policy.    Do  you  not  think  it  docs  to  some  extent  ?— I  f ^"f/ 
do  not  think  it  does  with  us  at  all.  tion"*^'^ 

19448.  Take  this  sort  of  case.  Do  you  not  think  that 
the  fact  that  the  charge  for  the  maintenance  of  children 
is  a  charge  on  the  fund  has  encouraged  guardians  in  in-o- 
viding  separate  schools  ? — No,  not  so  far  as  Woolwich  is 
concerned. 

19449.  Would  it  not  be  a  natural  thing  that  it  should ; 
supposing  you  have  an  expenditure  which  is  thrown  upon 
the  Metropolis  you  diminish  the  reluctance  of  guardians 
to  undertake  that  exj)enditure,  do  you  not.  Tlio  very 
object  of  the  fund  was  that  ? — You  would  naturally  think 
that  was  so.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  affect  it,  because 
the  loans  for  building  are  not  thrown  on  that  fund. 

19450.  But  the  maintenance  is  ?• — If  you  take  the 
maintenance  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  because  you 
have  expensive  buildings  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
children  is  going  to  be  high. 

19451.  I  do  not  say  it  would  encourage  extravagance, 
but  I  want  to  know  whether  it  does  not  in  fact  encourage 
a  particular  policy  ? — I  should  expect  the  policy  to  be 
that  the  maintenance  would  be  extravagant,  the  thing 
that  is  directly  charged  on  tlie  common  fund,  and  not  the 
buildings,  which  are  a  local  charge. 

19452.  I  had  not  at  all  in  my  mind  a  policy  of  extra- 
vagance, but  rather  a  policy  of  administration,  that 
certain  things  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in 
fact  a  parely  local  charge,  but  it  is  in  fact  really  a  Metro- 
politan charge  ? — I  have  heard  that  used  in  argument, 
but  never  known  it  adopted. 

19453.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  whether  it  would  be  feasibility  of 
possible  to  establish  one  central  body  for  the  whole  of  one  Poor  ' 
London,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  poor  law  institutions  Law  author- 
should  be  placed  under  it.    Do  you  think  that  would  ity  for 

be  feasible  ? — It  would  depend  very  much  on  how  the  London, 
body  was  constituted,  I  should  think. 

19454.  Suppose  that  it  was  an  elective  body,  something 
on  the  lines  of  the  Asylums  Board  ? — I  do  not  look  on 
the  Asylums  Board  as  a  very  great  success  jiersonally, 
with  all  deference  to  any  members  who  may  be  here. 

19455.  Would  the  large  number  of  institutions  present 
a  difficulty  ? — I  think  it  would.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
body could  possibly  do  it,  unless  they  devoted  the  whole 
of  their  time  to  the  work.  It  depends  so  much  on  the 
men  you  get.  If  you  get  a  man  locally,  he  may  come 
in  and  work  for  a  few  hours  a  day,  but  if  he  has  to  go 
from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other,  it  is  a  constant 
employment. 

19456.  You  were  speaking  just  now  about  the  ex- 
penditure in  respect  of  the  iletropolitan  Asylums  Board 
being  a  poor  law  expenditure,  and  suggesting  whether  . 
it  should  not  be  a  municipal  expenditure.  Do  you  mean 
that  the  precepts  of  the  Asylums  Board,  in  your  opinion, 
should  be  sent  to  the  borough  council  rather  than  to 
the  guardians  ? — No,  not  that  at  all. 

19457.  I  did  not  gather  what  you  meant  ? — What  I  Infectious 
said  was  it  is  unfair  to  the  Poor  Law  in  London  to  be  disease  as  a 
saddled  with  the  maintenance  of  people  who  are  not  Poor  Law 
paupers  at  all,  and  that  there  should  be  charged  to  the  charge  in 
poor  rate  the  expense  of  the  Asylums  Board.    If  the  poor  London, 
rate  is  Is.  9d.  in  the  £  and  the  public  think  it  ought  to  be 

Is.,  it  may  be  that  that  9d.  is  due  to  an  authority  exercising 
a  power  the  expenses  of  which,  by  bodies  outside  the 
Metropolitan  area,  are  charged  on  the  borough  rate.  It 
is  manifestly  unfair,  and  I  can  give  you  a  typical  illustra- 
tion. A  lady  I  know  recently  contracted  fever.  They 
were  well-to-do  people,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mimity,  she  went  to  the  Fever  Hospital.  The  cost  of  that 
is  included  in  the  poor  rate.  I  say  that  the  administra- 
tion ought  to  be  the  same  as  it  is  outside  the  Metropolitan 
area.  It  ought  to  come  on  the  borough  rate.  The 
boroughs  have  charge  of  the  public  health,  they  appoint 
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Mr.  Tom     the  medical  officer  of  public  health,  and  they  ought  to 
Cutter.      provide  the  accommodation. 

19  June  1906.     19458.  It  is  provided  for  the  whole  Metropolis  ? — It 
 is,  out  of  the  poor  rate. 

19459.  It  is  only  one  rate  in  London,  it  would  make 
no  difference  in  the  charge  ? — We  get  the  credit  of  all 
the  extravagance,  or  all  the  necessary  expenditure,  if 
you  like  to  put  it  in  that  way,  for  fever  patients;  the 
expenditure  on  non-pauper  cases  is  debited  to  the  poor 
rate. 

19460.  Your  point  is,  not  that  it  makes  any  difference 
in  the  charge  on  the  poor  rate,  but  that  the  Poor  Law 
gets  the  credit  of  the  expenditure,  whereas  you  say  it 
ought  to  be  the  municipal  accounts  which  get  the  credit 
of  it  ? — Quite  so. 

19461.  Now,  about  settlement,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  advantage  in  there  being  a  compulsory 
reference  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  settle  ques- 
tions of  law  with  regard  to  settlement  cases,  provided 
there  were  some  arrangement  by  which  the  Board  might 
say  that  they  thought  a  particular  case  was  one  which 
ought  to  go  to  the  Courts  ? — Personally  I  should  think  so, 
or  provided  their  decision  could  be  made  binding  on  a 
thirc  union.  You  quite  appreciate  my  point,  it  is  no 
use  my  belabouring  it.  We  often  find  a  pauper  is  charge- 
able in  Woolwich  when  she  does  not  belong  to  Woolwich, 
she  either  belongs  to  Pulham  or  to  somewhere  else,  Exeter 
for  example.  We  take  the  matter  on  to  Fulham  and  they 
say  :  "  It  does  not  belong  to  us,  but  Exeter.'-  The  only 
point  the  Local  Government  Board  can  decide  is  whether 
the  case  belongs  to  Pulham.  It  cannot  bind  Exeter  at 
all.  You  waste  your  energies  on  that  point,  and  then 
it  is  said  that  Exeter  is  the  settlement.  You  ought  to 
be  able  to  decide  between  the  three  parties  how  it  is. 

19462.  You  want  power  to  summon  the  third  party 
and  to  have  it  decided,  not  whether  the  pauper  was  settled 


in  Union  A  or  B,  but  in  what  union  he  was  settled  ? 
—Yes. 

19462o.  (Chairman.)  Have  the  Guardians  made  any 
provision  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  cases  ? — It  is  a 
fixed  rule  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  persons  suffering 
from  venereal  diseases  not  to  admit  males  suffering 
from  this  complaint  to  our  Infirmary.  With  respect  to 
females  prior  to  1890  they  were  treated  in  the  ordinary 
wards  of  the  workhouse  infirmary,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  cases  were  so  objectionable  to  the  other  inmates 
that  a  ward  was  set  apart.  Here  again  the  conduct 
of  the  occupants  became  so  riotous  and  disorderly  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  retain  them  in  the  Institution. 
Arrangements  were  then  made  to  send  all  female  cases 
to  the  Lock  Hospital,  and  this  practice  continued  for 
many  years.  In  the  year  1895,  forty-four  cases  were 
sent,  the  total  charge  for  maintenance  being  £241  2s.  3d. 
In  the  following  year  thirty-seven  cases  were  sent,  but 
evidently  some  remained  for  a  longer  period  as  the  cost 
was  £253  5s.  The  Guardians  then  found  that  they 
were  receiving  cases  from  various  parts  of  London  who 
made  their  way  to  Woolwich  in  consequence  of  discovering 
that  they  would  get  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital.  They 
also  found  that  the  cases  did  not  remain  in  the  Hospital 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  the  cure  to  be 
effected,  and  that  the  women  returned  to  the  streets 
and  resumed  their  former  habits  while  the  disease  was 
still  upon  them.  They  therefore  tried  to  discriminate 
a  little  more  in  dealing  with  the  cases,  and  in  1905  the 
number  was  reduced  to  nine,  and  the  cost  to  £119  17s., 
the  charge  at  the  Hospital  having  meanwhile  been  in- 
creased from  16s.  to  21s.  per  week.  At  the  present 
time  instructions  have  been  given  to  the  relieving  officers 
to  give  the  women  applying  to  them  an  order  on  the 
outdoor  medical  officer  both  for  male  and  female  cases. 
The  number  being  dealt  with  during  the  present  year 
is  four  males  and  three  females. 


Mr.  Hodgson  A.  Craig,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Hodgson     19463.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  superintendent  reliev- 
A.  Craig,    jjjg  officer  of  St.  Pancras,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

19  June  1906.     19464.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post  ?— For  five 
years. 

19465.  Previous  to  that,  what  experience  had  you  ? — 

I  was  for  nine  years  a  reUeving  officer  at  Poplar,  and  prior 
to  that  I  was  for  four  years  an  assistant-relieving  officer  at 
Poplar. 

19466.  I  think  you  have  prepared  for  us  a  printed  state- 
ment, which  we  can  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement : — 

St.  Pancras  Parish. 

Population,  235,317.    Area,  2,673  acres. 

Out-relief  1-  For  the  purpose  of  out-rehef  the  parish  is  divided 

Bystem  at      into  North  St.  Pancras  and  South  St.  Pancras.  Each 
St.    Pancra?.  division  has    a  dispensary,  out-rehef    distributor  and 
reUef  committee. 

2.  The  parish  is  divided  into  eight  wards ;  there  is  a 
district  relieving  officer  and  medical  officer  for  each  ward. 
In  Wards  6  and  8  there  are  assistant  reUeving  officers, 
these  being  the  wards  most  thickly  populated  by  the  poor. 

There  are  two  general  reUeving  officers — one  attends  to 
all  cases  of  prosecution  for  desertion,  etc.,  the  other  makes 
all  inquiries  respecting  the  means  of  widows  and  other 
relatives  of  children  chargeable  at  Leavesden  School  and 
other  institutions ;  enquiries  respecting  aU  non-resident 
cases,  servants,  and  apprentices,  and  undertakes  generally 
the  misceUaneous  visiting  work  of  the  out-reUef  depart- 
ment. 

3.  Each  relieving  officer  takes  all  applications  for  reUef 
at  his  residence,  for  which  the  guardians  pay  him  an  aUow- 
ance  for  office  accommodation.  He  sees  cases  between 
9  and  11  in  the  morning,  and  4  to  6  in  the  afternoon  (9  to 

II  a.m.  only  on  Saturdays) ;  the  middle  hours  of  the  day 
being  occupied  by  visiting  and  bookkeeping. 


The  poor  are  paid  weekly  at  the  residences  of  the  relieving 
officers. 

The  reUef  committee  meet  weekly,  alternately  in  the 
north  and  south. 

4.  There  is  a  chairman  of  the  out-reUef  Jcommittee  and 
a  vice-chairman.  The  chairman  presides  at  both  relief 
committees,  and  in  his  absence  the  vice-chairman. 

5.  The  parish  extends  from  Highgate  (including  Water-  Extent  a 
low  Park)  in  the  north,  to  near  Holborn  Town  HaU,  Theo-  character 
bald's  Road,  in  the  south.  There  are  some  very  poor  St.  Pancr 
parts  in  Ward  1  (including  the  Highgate  New  Town  and 
Gospel  Oak  districts).  Ward  3  includes  Camden  district, 
good  residences  with  some  poor  streets.  Ward  4  includes 
part  of  Regent's  Park.  Wards  7  and  8,  Tottenham  Court 
Road  and  Gray's  Iim  Road  districts,  contain  many 
foreigners  ;  and  Ward  6  includes  Somers  Town,  an  ex- 
ceedingly poor  part  of  the  parish. 

In  Wards  5  and  6  there  are  the  great  railway  termini — 
Euston,  St.  Pancras,  and  King's  Cross. 


Trades  in 
Pancras. 


6.  Classes  of  workers  : — - 

Ward  1.— Building  Trade. 
Ward  2. — Pianoforte  Trade. 
Ward  4. — Pianoforte  Trade. 
Ward  5. — Railway  Workers. 
Ward  6.— Coal  Workers. 

7.  According  to  a  report  made  to  the  board  of  guardians  Reduced  0 
in  1884  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Allen,  J.P.,  chairman  of  the  out-  relief  at  St. 
reUef  committee,  the  amount  paid  in  the  year  1872  in  Pancras. 
outdoor  reUef  amounted  to  £32,405  (including  money,. 

food,  and  medical  reUef).  For  the  year  ended  Lady-day, 
1873,  the  amount  was  £30,440  ;  in  1878  it  had  dropped  to 
£24,156  ;  in  1883  it  was  £15,762  ;  and  for  the  year  ended 
Jime,  1884,  £12,397.  Just  prior  to  the  latter  year,  central 
reUef  stations  were  aboUshed  for  the  taking  of  appUcations 
for  reUef,  and  arrangements  entered  into  for  aU  appUcatioas 
to  be  made  at  the  residences  of  the  reUevmg  officers. 
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Out-relief  at  St.  Pancras. 

The  following  is  a  return  for  the  past  eleven  years  of  the  actual  amounts  paid  by  the  reheving  officers  in  outdoor 

relief,  including  non-resident  relief  : — ■ 


Money. 

Kind. 

lotal. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£' 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

6,868 

4 

2 

785 

12 

4 

7,653 

16 

6 

6,589 

16 

8 

557 

11 

0 

7,147 

7 

8 

.                                J.0£/0  ~ 

6,004 

18 

1 

526 

1 

11 

6,.>31 

0 

0 

5,809 

6 

5 

580 

8 

1 

6,389 

14 

6 

„                1900  - 

5,602 

11 

4 

689 

12 

6 

6,292 

3 

10 

„               1901  - 

5,173 

19 

2 

970 

9 

4 

6,144 

8 

6 

„               1902  - 

5,427 

14 

6 

849 

9 

9 

6,277 

4 

3 

„                1903  - 

5,146 

19 

1 

1,037 

18 

8 

6,184 

17 

9 

„                1904  - 

5,179 

4 

11 

901 

16 

11 

6,081 

1 

10 

1905  - 

5,285 

3 

10 

1,107 

16 

10 

6,393 

0 

8 

„                1906  - 

5,428 

4 

1 

1,004 

7 

9 

6,432 

11 

10 

MT'  Hodgion 
A.  Craig. 


19  June  1906. 


{overy  of  8.  Outdoor  relief  is  carefully  administered.  All  liable 
ilintenance  relatives  are  provided  by  the  relieving  officers  with  a  form 
k'St.  for  their  written  statement  of  particulars  of  their  position, 

?,ictas.        children,  rent,  income,  etc.  ;  these  are  handed  to  the  chair- 
man of  committee,  the  relatives  are  asked  to  attend,  and 
upon  the  facts  the  committee  act.    A  copy  of  the  form 
i  is  appended.     (See  Appendix  No.  VII.  (A.)  ). 


In  doubtful  cases  the  superintendent  relieving  officer 
is  directed  to  make  a  special  i  eport  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  often  visits  cases. 

9.  The  following  return  shows  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  permanent  outdoor  relief,  year  ended  Lady-day, 
1906,  and  how  they  were  disposed  of  : — 


Total 
number 
of 

applications. 

Number  of  cases 

withdrawn  as 
result  of  relieving 
officers'  inquiry. 

Cases  withdrawn  after 
liable  relatives  had 

appeared  before  Out- 
Eelief  Committee. 

Number  of 
cases  granted 
a  money 
allowance. 

Numljer  of 
cases  offered 
admission  to 
workhouse. 

Number 
of  cases 
afterwards 
admitted. 

259 

46 

8 

120 

85 

15 

ef  of  tte 
:  iiployed 


e£  in  kind  10.  All  temporary  cases  of  outdoor  relief  are  reheved 
\  emporary  in  kind.  Prior  to  December,  1901,  this  form  of  rehef  was 
'  given  by  tickets  on  tradesmen,  but  the  board  of  guardians 

decided  after  investigation  to  put  in  force  the  Out-Rehef 
Distributors  Order, 
iefofable-     !!•  AH  cases  of  able-bodied  men  with  families  are 
tied  at  St.  brought  before  the  out-rehef  committee  by  the  relieving 
icias.        officers,  and  the  guardians'  directions  taken  as  to  the  form 
of  rehef  to  be  given,  but  the  out-relief  committee  do  not 
make  orders  for  oiit-reUef  for  this  class.    In  exceptional 
cases  they  direct  the  relieving  officer  to  watch  the  case, 
and  to  afford  relief  in  kind  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity. 

12.  In  December  last,  a  deputation  of  imemployed 
waited  upon  the  guardians,  who,  on  the  statements  made 

f  Juardians  by  the  speakers  that  they  were  actually  without  food, 
'  gave  directions  that  all  cases  were  to  be  dealt  with  the 

B  ;ras.        same  evening. 

The  follo^ving  report  was  presented  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Guardians  : — ■ 

Report  of  Applications  for  Relief  from  Unemployed. 

13.  In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from 
the  chairman  of  the  board  at  the  last  board  meeting, 
over  sixty  men  were  referred  to  the  various  relieving 
officers.  Several  homeless  single  men,  and  one  or  two 
others  known  to  the  master  were  offered  admission. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  keeping  the  stores  open 
until  10  o'clock  p.m.  The  master  of  the  workhouse  sent 
additional  food  roimd  to  each  store.  The  same  evening 
every  case  applying  to  the  relieving  officers  was  dealt  with 
by  them,  nearly  all  cases  were  visited  previous  to  granting 
any  relief ;  in  all  urgent  cases  food  was  immediately 
given. 

Total  number  of  men  applying  to  the  relieving  officers 

same  evening  as  the  board  met       -       -       -  34 
Applying  next  day  7 

Total       -       -  41 

All  the  41  cases  were  refeiTed  to  x"eliof  commiilees. 
429. -II. 


Number  of  cases  granted  relief  same  evening  as 

"  Sudden  and  urgent  "  

Tickets  presented  at  stores  -  -  .  .  . 
Number  of  cases  granted  relief  next  day 
Number  of  cases  already  in  receipt  of  relief 
Cases  not  sudden  and  urgent  referred  to  committee  - 
Number  of  applications  withdrawn  -  -  -  . 
Single  men  offered  workhouse  ----- 
Married  men  not  keeping  wife  and  family,  offered 
workhouse 

Number  of  cases  kno^vn  to  relieving  officers  who  had 
previously  received  relief  .... 
Number  of  cases  having  children  dependent 
Number  of  cases  without  children  dependent 

Number  attending  committees  .... 
Number  not  attending  committees  - 


Total 


Referred  by  committee  to  relieving  officers 
Offered  workhouse  by  committee 

Total 


11 
10 
11 

6 
6 
3 
3 

1 

20 
33 
8 

16 

25 

*41 

13 

3 

16 


*  Mr.  Craig  subsequently  forwarded  the  following 
further  particulars  regarding  these  41  cases  : — 

Particulars  Ascertained  hy  the  Relieving  Officers. 

1.  Men  previously  in  prison  -       -       -       .       .  g 

2.  Known  to  be  addicted  to  drink        -       -       -  2 

3.  Character  unsatisfactory         ....  9 

4.  Pauper  history  or  previously  in  workhouse       -  6 

5.  Constantly  out  of  work   \ 

6.  No  adverse  report  made  -----  10 

7.  Bona  fide  cases   5 

8.  Lost  or  gave  up  work  too  lazy  to  do  it     -       -  2 


4] 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  ! 


3Ir.  Hodgson     14.  The  general  policy  of  the  guardians  is  to  admit 
A .  Craig,    children  of  widows  to  Leavesden  School  or  Roman  Catholic 

  Orphanages,  leaving  them  with  one  or  two  children  ac- 

19  June  1906.  cording  to  their  means.     In  a  few  cases   out-relief  is 
granted  in  money  and  kind. 

All  cases  having  children  chargeable  are  reviewed  at 
least  once  every  six  months ;  the  cases  are  brought 
before  the  same  committee  {i.e..  North  or  South)  that 
gave  instructions  for  the  admission  of  such  children. 

15.  The  following  is  a  return  of  a  roll-call  of  children 
at  Leavesden  School  on  the  24th  August,  1904. 

Total  number  of  children  chargeable  on  the  latter  date  : — 


Relief  of 
widows  and 
children  and 
revision  of 
such  cases. 

Leavesden 
Sohool. 


Boys 
Girls 


Orphans  (fatherless  and  motherless) 
„  (protected) 


Total 


305 
216 

521 

88 
10 


Protected    children  (other    than  orphans 
deserted)  

Protected  children  (deserted)  - 
Total  protected,  83. 

Children  having  parents  also  chargeable  at  :- 
Workhouse    -       -       -       -  - 

Infirmaries  

Lunatic  Asylums  -  - 

Children  of  parents  in  prison  for  desertion, 
neglecting  to  maintain,  or  other  causes  - 
Children  deserted  by  parents,  excluding  pro- 
tected children  .... 
(Warrants  out  for  the  parents  of  84  of 
above  children,  and  for  15  protected 
but  deserted  children.) 
Widows  and  single  women  having  children 
chargeable  at  the  schools  whose  cases  have 
been  reviewed  by  out-relief  committee 
during  past  six  months  : — 
Women,  76  ;  total  children 


54 
19 


98 


73 


37 
14 
25 

  76 


11 


There  are  11  men  having  at  the  schools — total 
children  ...... 

Children  admitted  recently  whose  cases  remain 
to  be  reviewed  ..... 


21 

17 
521 


Children    whose    settlement  seems 
uncertain,  40. 

16.  The  following  return  shows  the  number  of  widows  Nurnbei  of 
having  children  chargeable  at  schools  or  institutions  widows' 
on  12th  May,  1906:—  children 

relieved. 

Widows  131 

Children  200 


In  receipt  of  outdoor  relief : — 
Widows  ... 
Children  ... 


28 
95 


17.  Within  the  parish  there  are  fifteen  common  lodging-  Effect  of 
houses.    I  hand  in  a  return  which  will  show  the  certified  cortiinon 
number  of  beds  in  each,  together  with  the  number  of  lodgmg 
admissions  to  the  workhouse  during  the  past  five  years  J^°^fff„tJ^ 
ended  Lady-day.    (See  Appendix  No.  VII.  (B.) ). 


hospitals 
pauperism 


18.  There  are  ten  hospitals  within  the  parish  ;  and  I 
hand  in  a  return  showing  the  accommodation  together 
with  the  cases  dealt  with  from  each  hospital  during  the 
past  five  years  ended  Lady-day.  (See  Appendix  No. 
VIL  (C.)  ). 

19.  In  June,  1900,  the  Board  decided  that,  where  Medical 
medical  orders  had  been  given  by  the  relieving  ofiicer,  the  Relief  at 

88  cases  should  be  reconsidered  by  the  out-relief  committee,  St.  Pancr 
in  order  that  it  might  be  decided  whether  the  medical 
relief  should  be  continued  and,  if  the  circumstances  of 
the  applicant  warranted,  a  small  order  be  made  for  repay- 
ment. An  instruction  was  given  to  the  relieving  ofiicers 
that  when  persons  were  in  receipt  of  over  20s.  weekly  the 
order  should  be  granted  by  way  of  loan,  and  only  such 
cases  are  now  brought  before  the  relief  committee. 

137        20.  The  following  is  a  return  foe  the  past  eight  years  : — 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Medical 
Orders. 

Permanent 
List. 

Medical 
Orders. 

Permanent 
List. 

Medical 
Orders. 

Permanent 
List. 

Medical 
Orders. 

Permanent 
List. 

4,480 

807 

5,324 

770 

4,030 

722 

3,302 

741 

1902. 

1903. 

1904.                 j  1905. 

Medical 
Orders. 

Permanent 
List. 

Medical 
Orders. 

Permanent 
List. 

Medical 
Orders. 

Permanent 
List. 

Medical 
Orders. 

Permanent 
List. 

2,718 

654 

2,546 

714 

3,005 

722 

2,795 

715 

Circulation  of 
information 
as  to  sick 
clubs,  etc. 


"Relieving 
Officers' 
duties  as  to 
lunacy  in  St 
Pancras. 


21.  Small  hand-bills  have  been  printed  showing  the 
various  sick  clubs  and  provident  medical  dispensaries 
within  the  parish,  with  particulars.  Each  relieving  officer 
has  a  supply  and  gives  them  to  persons  applying,  who 
appear  able  to  take  advantage  of  such  means  of  providing 
for  their  own  medical  attendance.  (See  Appendix  No. 
VIL  (D.) ). 

22.  The  duties  entrusted  to  the  relieving  officer  under 
the  Lunacy  Acts  are  amongst  the  most  onerous  and 
responsible  of  any  that  he  has  to  perform,  and  frequently 
cases  of  the  greatest  difficulty  arise.  It  is  essential  that 
every  relieving  officer  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  law  upon  the  subect. 

In  St.  Pancras  the  relieving  officers  deal  with  cases 
arising  in  their  respective  districts,  and  take  the  necessary 


steps  to  remove  cases  to  the  mental  wards  of  the  work- 
house ;  they  prepare  the  papers  and  attend  before  the 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  justices  arrange  a  rota,  and  one 
attends  at  the  workhouse  to  see  cases  three  times  weekly. 
The  superintendent  relieving  officer  attends  examinations 
and  takes  notes  of  the  evidence  given  ;  he  also  keeps  a 
register  of  all  cases  admitted  to  the  mental  wards  under 
the  Lunacy  Acts. 

The  certified  cases  are  removed  to  the  asylums  by 
the  attendants  and  nurses  of  the  mental  wards  in  the 
guardians'  own  conveyances. 

The  following  return  for  the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1905, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  work  : — 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 
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Eeturu  of  cases  admitted  to  the  mental  wards  of  the  workhouse  and  subsequently  examined  under  the  Lunacy    Mr.  Hodgson 

Act,  1890,  for  the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1905.  A.  Craig. 


AHnTitf.prl  on  orrlpr  of 

XXU.lli.1 1>  l/OLL  \Ji.X  \J iL  \JL 

Cases. 

Certified  for 
removal  to 
lunatic  asylums. 

No  order  made  by 
justices. 

Imbeciles  certified 
under  Section  24. 

Discharged  on 
re-examination  or 
re-certification. 

Removed  to 
lunatic  asylums, 
L.C.C. 

Removed  to 
imbecile  asylums, 
M.A.I!. 

Cases  pending 

removal  to 
lunatic  asylums. 

Discharged  to 
friends,  dead,  etc. 

Remaining  in 
mental  wards. 

Patients  removed  to 
private  asylums  by 
friends  or  Private 

Class  L.C.C.  asylum. 

Relieving  officers 

181 

118 

44 

19 

98 

10 

2 

17 

2 

9 

Police  ------ 

60 

29 

29 

1 

1 

26 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Medical  officer  of  workhouse 

175 

51 

10 

114 

48 

81 

2 

14 

23 

Total     -      -      -  - 

416 

*198 

83 

134 

1 

172 

92 

5 

33 

25 

11 

1!)  Juno  1906. 


*  Of  this  number  172  were  removed  to  lunatic  asylums. 

11  removed  to  private  asylums  by  relatives  or  friends  or  Private  Class  L.C.C.  asylums. 

5  cases  pending  removal  to  asylums  (since  removed). 

6  died  after  certification. 
3  discharged  to  relatives. 

1  discharged  on  re-examination. 
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duction  in  23.  In  order  the  more  effectually  to  deal  with  the  class 
mber  of  known  as  "  Ins-and-Outs  "  the  guardians  in  December, 
ts*'''^a^  St  ^scid^*^!  '• — " That  all  persons  requiring  re-admission 

ncras  workhouse  must  apply  within  office  hours  to  the 

relieving  officer  in  whose  district  they  are  residing,  or  in 
the  event  of  having  no  residence,  to  the  relieving  officer 
by  whom  they  were  first  admitted." 

Bills  were  published,  and  posted  at  the  workhouse 
and  relief  offices. 

This  class  of  applicant  frequently  applied  late  at  night 
to  the  relieving  officers  for  orders  ;  the  guardians'decision 
has  to  a  large  extent  checked  this  practice. 

Prior  to  appointment  at  St.  Pancras,  I  had  experience 
of  this  class  as  a  relieving  officer  at  Poplar,  and  I  find  that 
in  1892  I  issued  2,484  orders  of  admission  to  the  work- 
house ;  the  large  majority  of  these  orders  were  re-ad- 
missions. This  number  was  afterwards  considerably 
reduced. 

24.  The  follo-n'ing  are  a  few  typical  instances  of  the 
"  ins  and  frequency  with  which  persons  re-enter  the  workhouse, 
s."  The  cases  are  extracted  from  the  relieving  officers'  records 

at  St.  Pancras,  and  are  of  recent  date  : — 

No.  2  Ward.    S.J.,  twenty-five  times  admitted 
within  the  past  two  years. 

No.  3  Ward.    H.B.,  twenty  times  admitted  within 
the  past  two  years. 

No.  4  Ward.    E.  L.,  forty-seven  times  admitted 
within  the  past  two  years. 

No.  4  Ward.  C.  G.,  twenty-eight  times  admitted 
within  the  past  two  years. 

No.  5  Ward.  F.  G.,  twenty-eight  times  admitted 
within  the  past  two  years. 


pical  cases 


No.  5  Ward.  C.  H.,  twenty -nine  times  admitted 
within  the  past  two  years. 

No.  5  Ward.  E.  P.,  twenty-four  times  admitted 
within  the  past  two  years. 

No.  6  Ward.  C,  fifty-two  times  admitted  within  the 
past  two  years. 

No.  6  Ward.  F.,  thirty  times  admitted  within  the 
past  two  years. 

No.  6  Ward.  C.,  twenty-eight  times  admitted 
within  the  past  two  years. 

No.  7  Ward.  M.  A.  C,  twenty-nine  times  admitted 
within  the  past  two  years. 

No.  8  Ward.  E.  M.,  forty-two  times  admitted  within 
the  past  two  years. 

No.  8  Ward.  F.A.,  twenty  times  admitted  within 
the  past  two  years. 

25.  The  need  of  a  book  of  reference  for  cases,  more  Record  of 
easily  obtainable  than  by  searching  the  application  and  Applications 
report  books,  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  "  Record  of  St. 
Applications "   as  supplement  to  the  application  and  Pa-ncras, 
report  book.    These  books  each  contain  300  cases,  the 

records  are  numbered  from  1  upwards  ;  there  is  also  an 
index  used.  The  books  have  been  in  use  since  October, 
1901,  and  already  there  are  over  26,000  cases  entered. 

Each  relieving  officer  keeps  the  records  of  his  own  cases. 
The  general  relieving  officer  also  keeps  a  similar  book  as  a 
"  Record  of  Children"  chargeable. 

26.  The  following  return  gives  the  number  of  entries 
in  the  application  and  report  books  for  the  past  four  years 
ended  Lady-day: — 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Ward  1 

1,502 

1,.366 

1,758 

1,691 

2  - 

1,249 

1,177 

1,479 

1,.348 

»     3  - 

1,176 

1,159 

1,175 

1,230 

»     4  - 

1,359 

1,235 

1,221 

1,380 

»     5  - 

2,138 

2,062 

2,299 

2,492 

„     6  - 

3,322 

3,062 

3,174 

3,238 

„     7  - 

1,309 

1,427 

1,592 

1,532 

„     8  - 

2,835 

9,576 

3,021 

2,814 

Total 

14,890 

14,064 

15,719 

15,725* 

*  Mr.  Craig  subsequently  forwarded  the  following 
further  particulars  regarding  the  class  of  cases  applying 
for  relief  in  1906:— 

Class  of  Cases. 

Medical  reUef  only  10  per  cent. 

Medical  relief  and  rehef  in  kind            -       -    7  „ 

Admissions  to  infirmary     -       -       -       -    8  „ 

Admissions  to  workhouse   -       -       -       -  35  „ 

Permanent  relief         -----  12  „ 


Lunacy       .       .       .  - 
Midwifery  orders 
Burial  orders 

Reports,  cases  withdrawn,  etc 

Temporary  rehef 

To  able-bodied  men 
To  other  classes  - 


4  per  cent. 

1 

1 

3 

4 
15 


Total      -  JOO 


429.— n. 


X-2 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Hodgson  27.  The  following  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  admission  orders  granted  by  the  relieving  ofi&cers  for  the  Lady-day 
A.  Craig.     quarter  in  the  following  years  : — 


19  June  1906. 


Orders  for 
Workhouse 
by  Relieving 
Officer. 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1,538 

1,427 

1,283 

1,089 

1,097. 

1,240 

Co-operation 

between 

Guardians 

and  the 

Charity 

Organisation 

Society. 

Training  of 
Relieving 
Officers,  etc. 


28.  For  some  years  past  the  guardians  have  sanctioned 
the  attendance  of  a  representative  of  the  above  society 
at  the  meetings  of  the  out-relief  committee.  Several 
cases  have  been  taken  over  by  the  society  in  consequence, 
who  are  at  all  times  Avilling  to  assist  the  relieving  officers 
with  information. 

29.  The  work  of  the  relieving  officer  is  of  such  importance 
that  he  should  be  trained  for  the  work,  and  expected  to 
obtain  a  certificate  from  a  competent  authority  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  governing  his  duties. 

The  Metropolitan  Relieving  Officers'  Association,  after 
due  consideration,  passed  the  following  resolution  on  the 
30th  September,  1903  : — "  That  the  Metropolitan  Reliev- 
ing Officers'  Association  agrees  with  the  training  and 
certification  of  relieving  officers." 

A  special  committee  (of  which  Sir  Wm.  Chance,  Bart., 
is  chairman)  has  been  formed  in  connection  with  the 
School  of  Sociology,  Denison  House,  S.W.,  to  deal  with 
this  question.  Lecturers  and  classes  have  been  held, 
conducted  by  experts  in  Poor  Law  practice,  and  in  March 
last  an  examination  extending  over  nine  hours  was 
arranged.  The  examiners  were  well-knoAvn  authorities 
upon  the  various  subjects.  Thirty-eight  candidates 
entered,  amongst  them  superintendent  relieving  officers, 
relieving  officers  and  assistants,  and  others  not  in  the 
service  ;  twenty-eight  candidates  qualified  for  a  certificate. 

30.  There  is  a  class  of  persons  that  boards  of  guardians 
and  relieving  officers  find  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with, 
viz.  :  aged,  friendless  persons  who  are  feeble  and  have  no 
one  to  take  care  of  them.  These  often  refuse  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  workhouse,  and  at  present  no  satisfactory 
way  of  dealing  with  them  seems  to  be  available. 

31.  Aged  and  necessitous  persons  cannot  obtain  an  order 
for  maintenance  against  liable  relatives. 

19467.  (Chairman.)  I  see  that  your  parish  is  divided  into 
two  districts  for  out-relief,  namely.  North  St.  Pancras 
and  South  St.  Pancras  ? — Yes. 

19468.  Is  the  relief  committee  the  same  for  both 
districts  ? — Not  necessarily.  All  the  guardians  have 
the  privilege  of  attending  both  committees,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  guardians  representing  the  north  part  of  the  district 
form  the  north  committee,  and  the  guardians  represent- 
ing the  south  part  of  the  district,  form  the  south  committee. 

19469.  Then  is  the  relief  committee  practically  com- 
posed of  the  whole  of  the  board  ? — Yes. 

19470.  How  many  members  are  there  on  your  board  7 
— It  consists  of  thirty-three  members. 

Gnardiana  19471.  In  your  experience  has  there  been  any  difficulty 

administering  in  the  representatives  of  the  district  administering  relief 
relief  to  their  to  those  who  elect  them  ? — No.  Of  course  sometimes 
own  they  know  the  cases  that  apply  from  their  respective 

constituents,  ^^j-^jg^  l^^t  very  rarely  ;  and  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
influence  brought  to  bear  outside  of  the  committee. 

19472.  Since  you  have  been  superintendent  relieving 
officer,  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  have  been 
diminished,  have  they  not  ? — Not  very  largely. 

19473.  They  have  gone  up  in  the  last  two  years,  I  think  ? 
— Yes.  The  numbers  did  go  down,  but  they  have  gone 
up  in  the  last  two  years. 

19474.  The  relief  committee  meets  weekly,  alterna- 
tively in  the  north  and  in  the  south  ? — Yes. 

19475.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  fortnightly  meetings  in 
each  district  ? — Yes. 

Belief  ill  kind  19476.  All  temporary  cases  of  out-door  relief  are  re- 
to  temporary  lieved  in  kind,  I  understand  ? — That  is  so. 

19477  Is  that  an  innovation  ?— No.  I  thmk  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  St.  Pancras  for  many  years  to  relieve 
temporary  cases  in  kind.  Up  to  within  four  years  ago, 
tickets  were  granted  on  tradespeople,  but  now  the  board 
have  out-relief  distributoi  s. 
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19478.  What  would  you  term  a  temporary  case  ? — 
That  would  be  a  case  of  sickness  or  a  case  that  might 
require  assistance  for  a  few  weeks.  A  permanent  case 
would  be  a  case  that  was  aged — and  for  that  there  would 
be  permanent  relief  granted  in  money — and  a  case  of  a 
widow  having  children — and  in  that  case  they  might 
occasionally  grant  out-relief  in  money. 

19479.  May  we  say  that  the  temoprary  cases  would 
constitute  the  bulk  of  your  cases  ? — No,  not  altogether  so. 

19480.  Now  take  the  permanent  cases  ;   is  the  relief  Pros  and  ecus 
given  in  any  fixed  proportion  of  kind  to  money  ? — No.  of  relief  in 
There  is  no  relief  given  in  kind  to  the  permanent  cases.  kind. 

19481.  It  is  all  given  in  money  then  ? — All  in  money, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  and  then  there  is  a  small 
allowance  of  bread,  but  that  is  very  small  indeed. 

19482.  Does  it  work  well  ? — Where  it  is  given,  I  think 
it  works  very  well. 

19483.  The  argument  is,  that  if  you  give  a  certain 
proportion  in  kind,  not  only  is  the  food  given  probably 
as  good  as  if  not  of  a  better  class  than  the  pauper  can  buy, 
but  also  it  represents  a  larger  quantity  ? — That  is  so. 
However,  with  regard  to  the  permanent  cases,  the  old 
people  find  generally  that  they  can  do  very  well  with  the 
money.  They  buy  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  they 
would  get  from  the  stores. 

19484.  And,  therefore,  it  is  always  fresh  ? — Yes.  The 
old  people  do  not  eat  a  great  deal  of  bread,  in  fact  they 
cannot  eat  it,  and  they  may  like  to  buy  smaller  things, 
such  as  a  bit  of  fish  or  an  egg,  or  little  things  like  that  which 
they  might  not  get  from  the  stores. 

19485.  Then  your  experience  does  not  show  that  the 
practice  of  paying  in  money  leads  to  the  people  mis- 
using the  money  ? — Not  in  the  aged  cases.  It  would 
depend  very  much  on  the  class  of  person  receiving  the 
relief.  If  we  give  a  very  large  amount  of  out-relief,  then 
probably  it  would  be  better  to  give  some  of  it  in  kind,  but 
in  unions  where  very  great  care  is  taken  in  putting  perma- 
nent cases  on  the  list,  I  think  money  is  a  very  safe  way 
of  giving  relief. 

19486.  Are  there  any  cases  coming  up  now  where  the  Misuse  of  out- 
money  has  been  misused  by  people  in  getting  drimk  or  relief  money, 
anything  of  that  sort  ? — I  have  seen  one  or  two  permanent 

cases  of  that  sort,  and  then  the  guardians  have  made  an 
order  for  the  workhouse.  There  have  not  been  a  great 
number  of  those,  and  they  have  generally  been  aged 
people  who  have  had  no  one  to  look  after  them,  and  have 
got  into  a  bad  state  consequently. 

19487.  I  see  from  Paragraph  11,  that  all  cases  of  able-  Temporary 
bodied  men  with  families  are  brought  before  the  out- 

relief  committee  by  the  relieving  officers  ?— That  is  so.  able-bodied 

19488.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  out-relief  Pancras. 
committee  do  not  make  orders  for  out-relief  in  these 

cases,  but  that  the  cases  go  before  the  guardians  as  a  whole 
to  be  decided  upon  ? — No  ;  each  case  comes  before  the 
out-relief  committee  and  not  before  the  full  board  ? 

19489.  The  words  in  your  statement  to  which  I  was 
referring  are  "  and  the  guardians'  directions  taken  as  to 
the  form  of  relief  to  be  given  "  ? — What  that  means  is 
this  :  The  guardians  often  offer  the  workhouse  to  cases, 
but  where  there  are  children,  the  guardians  say  to  the 
relieving  officer,  "We  want  "you  to  watch  this  case  to  see 
that  these  children  do  not  suffer."  That  is  a  hmt  to  the 
relieving  officer  to  see  that  tlie  children  have  food.  They 
never  make  an  order  in  the  application  and  report  book 
for  out-door  relief  for  the  able-bodied  ;  they  always  leave 
them  to  the  relieving  officer  to  deal  with. 

19490.  And  the  relieving  officer,  I  take  it,  would  deal 
with  such  a  case  temporarily  ?  Yes. 

19191.  At  the  next  fortnightly  meeting  it  would  come 
up  again  ?— Yes. 
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19492.  Then,  assuming  that  the  conditions  were  the 
same,  what  would  happen  ? — For  a  while  in  the  very 
bad  time  of  the  winter,  when  work  was  very  bad,  the 
reheving  officer  would  continue  the  relief ;  then  if  the 
guardians  found  there  was  no  chance  of  the  man  getting 
work,  they  would  order  the  workhouse. 

19493.  I  suppose  the  idea  is,  that  the  able-bodied  man 
should  have  a  considerable  time  given  him  in  which  to  get 
work  before  the  family  is  broken  up  ? — Yes.  The 
guardians  always  try  to  avoid  breaking  the  home  up 
if  it  is  a  decent  case. 

ief  of  un-  19494.  In  paragraph  12,  you  state  that  a  deputation  of 
ployed  by  (^j^g  unemployed  came  to  the  guardians  in  December  last 
irdians.  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  after  hearing  their  statements,  directions  were 
given  that  the  cases  should  be  dealt  with  that  evening ; 
what  was  the  number  which  came  up  ? — There  were 
really  sixty  men,  and  the  guardians  instructed  me  to  send 
these  men  round  to  the  respective  relieving  officers,  and 
to  see  that  they  were  dealt  with  the  same  evening. 

19495.  Were  they  all  dealt  with  that  evening  ?— Yes, 
all  who  applied. 

19496.  Has  there  been  exceptional  distress  in  St. 
Pancras  this  last  winter  ? — There  has  been  distress,  but 
I  should  not  call  it  exceptional  distress. 

19497.  You  did  not  open  a  labour  yard  ? — No. 

19498.  Was  there  a  distress  committee  ? — Yes,  it 
was  formed  by  the  borough  council  and  the  board  of 
guardians  combined. 

19499.  Did  they  give  any  considerable  amount  of  re- 
lief ?• — -I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question.  I  was  not 
on  the  committee,  nor  did  I  have  much  to  do  with  it, 
but  I  believe  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  work  found  by 
the  borough  council,  and  some  I  think  by  the  central 
committee. 

)peration  19500.  You  worked,  I  suppose,  in  co-operation  with  the 
ruardians  distress  committee  ? — The  guardians  did,  but  not  the 
iD^t-tee^^^  relief  committee.  We  had  very  few  cases  indeed  go 
from  the  relief  committee  to  the  central  committee. 

19501.  Were  there  very  few  cases  either  way,  would  you 
say  ? — There  were  very  few  cases  from  the  guardians. 
Sometimes,  when  the  distress  committee  could  not  find 
work,  we  had  to  deal  with  them  afterwards,  but  those 
referred  by  the  guardians  to  the  central  committee  were 
small  in  number. 
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19502.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  ;  sup- 
posing the  whole  duty  was  put  on  the  guardians  to  deal 
with  the  unemployed,  what  would  you  say  to  such  a 
suggestion  ? — I  think  that  the  guardians  could  do  it 

19503.  By  an  extension  of  their  existing  machinery  ? — 
Yes. 

19504.  Would  you  prefer  that  to  having  two  authorities  T 
— I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  the  question.  I  have 
not  thought  very  much  about  it,  but  I  should  think  it 
would  be  better  for  the  guardians  to  have  the  whole  of 
this  work  under  their  control.  I  do  not  think  dual  con- 
trol is  at  all  good. 

19505.  That  is  your  individual  opinion  ? — Yes. 

19506.  Have  you  ever  discussed  it  with  other  relieving 
officers  ? — Yes. 

19507.  Is  their  view  the  same  as  yours  ? — I  think  the 
view  of  the  relieving  officers  in  St.  Pancras  would  be  the 
same. 

19508.  Now,  dealing  with  the  rehef  to  women,  have  you 
many  desertion  cases  ? — We  have  a  great  number. 

iods  and  19509.  What  is  your  view  about  desertion  cases  ;  would 
iuities  ot  stiffen  the  conditions  so  as  to  prevent  collusion  ? — 
Yes,  I  would.  I  think  there  is  one  defect  in  the  Vagrancy 
Act  which  is  a  very  serious  one.  That  is,  that  only  the 
officer  holding  the  warrant  can  actually  arrest,  and 
deserters  cannot  be  arrested  on  Sundays. 

19510.  Only  one  person  can  arrest  ? — Yes,  and  that  is 
the  person  who  actually  holds  the  warrant.  I  have 
known  a  relieving  officer  call  a  constable's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  certain  man  was  wanted,  but  the  constable  had 
no  power  to  arrest  that  man,  because  he  had  not  the 
warrant. 

19511.  Would  you  say  that  if  desertion  cases  are  dealt 
with  leniently,  that  tends  to  encourage  the  practice  ? — 
Yes.    Of  course  there  is  always  a  danger  of  collusion,  and 
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I  have  found  that  it  has  been  advisable  for  the  wife  to  be 
taken  into  the  workhouse.  That  is  a  very  safe  offer.  It 
prevents  collusion  and,  I  think,  it  tests  the  case  and  shows 
whether  it  is  a  bona  fide  desertion  case. 

19512.  Is  that  offer  frequently  refused  in  these  cases  ? — 
It  has  been  refused  in  some  cases  that  I  have  known,  but 
I  would  not  say  that  it  is  often  refused. 

19513.  (Mr.Patten-MacDougall.)  Do  you  ever  give  out- 
relief  in  the  case  of  wife  desertion  ? — I  have  known  two  or 
three  cases  in  which  it  has  been  given,  and  I  have  also 
kno^vn  that  the  husband  has  been  back  within  a  day  or  two. 

19514.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Do  you  suggest  that  the  out-relief 
is  the  cause  of  the  husband's  return  ? — No,  I  do  not 
suggest  that. 

19515.  {Chairman.)  You  have  a  good  many  common  Effect  of 
lodging  houses  in  St.  Pancras,  have  you  not  ? — Yes.  common 

loclcrinff- 

19516.  Are  there  any  shelters  under  the  Salvation  Army  jimises  on 
or  others,  in  your  parish  ? — There  are  no  shelters  that  I  pauperism 
know  of. 

19517.  Do  these  common  lodging-houses,  do  you  think, 
tend  to  create  paupers,  that  is,  do  they  bring  people  into 
the  area  who  otherwise  would  not  come  into  it  ? — 
The  lower  type  of  lodging  house  has  a  very  marked 
effect  upon  the  pauperism  in  the  parish  ;  but  I  think  the 
new  Kowton  houses  and  the  county  council  houses  are  a 
very  great  advantage. 

19518.  Has  there  always  been  this  number  of  common  Rowton 
lodging  houses  in  St.  Pancras  ? — No.  The  last  Rowton  Houses, 
house  was  opened  in  Kentish  town  on  December  9th, 

1905.  A  very  large  Rowton  house  in  the  Gray's  Inn 
district  (in  Ward  8)  was  opened  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago 
and  was  extended  and  is  now  being  again  extended. 

19519.  I  see  that  the  Rowton  houses  contain  almost  the 
majority  of  the  certified  beds  in  your  union  ? — Y"es.  We 
have  had  a  number  of  cases  from  Ward  7  ;  Fitzroy  Cham- 
bers, with  280  beds,  is  in  that  ward,  and  we  had  218  cases 
from  there  in  twelve  months,  which  is  a  much  higher 
proportion,  you  will  notice,  than  we  get  from  the  Rowton 
houses. 

19520.  You  have  a  considerable  number  of  hospitals  in 
the  parish  ;  do  the  cases  for  medical  relief  come  through 
you,  or  do  they  come  through  the  relieving  officers  ? — Not 
for  the  hospitals. 

19521.  What  is  the  procedure  in  regard  to  the  out-door 
medical  relief  ? — For  the  out-door  medical  relief  they  have 
to  apply  to  the  relieving  officers. 

19522.  Have  you  any  cognisance  of  the  class  of  persons 
who  get  free  treatment  in  hospitals  ?  Are  they  the 
same  sort  of  class,  or  are  they  a  different  class  to  those 
who  apply  for  assistance  in  the  infirmaries  ? — I  think 
those  who  apply  to  the  hospitals  are  rather  a  better  class 
of  person  than  those  who  come  to  the  parish — I  mean  in 
the  respect  that  they  are  rather  better  off. 

19523.  Do  you  know  ^phether  there  is  any  considerable 
proportion  who  apply  to  get  into  the  hospitals,  and  are 
unable  to  do  so,  and  then  come  on  to  the  infirmary  ? — -We 
have  had  some  cases  like  that.  We  have  also  had  many 
cases,  when  there  has  not  been  room  in  the  hospital, 
referred  from  the  hospital  to  the  relieving  officer  of  the 
district,  and  they  have  had  to  be  dealt  with. 

19524.  In  1900  I  see  there  was  a  revision  of  the  old 
system  of  giving  medical  relief,  with  the  result  that  there 
has  been  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
medical  orders  ? — Yes,  that  is  90. 
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19525.  A  good  deal  of  the  medical  relief  is  given  by  way  Recovery  ol 
of  loan  ;   are  those  loans  recovered  as  a  rule,  do  you  in«'dical  loan 
know  ? — An  effort  is  made  to  recover  them,  and  in  some  relief, 
cases  they  are  recovered ;  but  it  is  rather  a  difficult  thing 

to  recover  medical  relief  which  has  been  given  by  way  of 
loan,  if  the  person  refuses  to  pay  for  it.  The  very  fact 
of  having  to  come  before  the  guardians  and  having  their 
cases  dealt  with  and  being  constantly  visited  is,  I  think, 
the  secret  of  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  these  cases. 

19526.  You  mean  that  all  that  acts  as  a  deterrent  ? 
Yes.  If  the  cases  are  well  looked  after  by  the  relieving 
officer,  and  if  the  cases  are  continuously  visited,  I  think 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  marked  decrease  in  that  form  of  relief. 
When  I  was  relieving  officer  I  knew  of  cases  Vvhere  the 
husband  had  really  not  known  that  the  wife  had  brought 
the  child  to  the  dispensary,  and  had  been  very  indignant 
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Mr.  Hodgson  about  it ;  and  if  I  have  seen  him  in  the  evening,  of  course 
A.  Craig,    he  has  ceased  having  the  child  sent  to  the  dispensary,  and 
-  -  —      has  sent  it  to  a  private  doctor.    I  have  found  that  several 
19  June  1906.  times. 

Relievinw  19527.  Passing  on  to  the  subject  of  lunacy,  I  see  that 

officers'  in  your  judgment  the  duties  connected  with  lunacy  are 
duties  re  the  most  difficult  duties  that  the  relieving  officer  has  to 
lunac\%  and  discharge  ?— I  think  so. 

transfeirinn-^^  19528.  Would  it  be  possible  to  relieve  him  of  that 
them.  work  ? — It  might  be  possible  in  London  if  the  county 

council  took  the  whole  duty  over.    They  proposed  some 
-    time  ago  to  have  receiving  houses,  and  then  for  their 
own  officers  to  do  part  of  the  work  ;  but  they  should  be 
the  sole  authority  if  they  are  going  to  take  it  over. 

19529.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  sufficient  work 
in  any  one  particular  union  to  justify  one  officer  being 
appointed  to  deal  solely  with  lunatics  ? — Yes. 

19530.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  in  St.  Pancras  ? — 
Yes  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  one  officer  could  possibly 
do  the  work  there. 

19531.  Would  it  be  administratively  possible  to  divide 
the  officers  into  those  who  dealt  with  non-lunacy  cases 
and  those  who  dealt  with  lunacy  cases  ? — At  the  present 
time  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1891  allows  the  guardians  to 
appoint  one  officer  specially  for  lunacy,  and  the  duty 
devolves  xxpon  the  other  relieving  officers  to  give  that 
one  particular  officer  notice  of  any  lunacy  case. 

19532.  Now  we  come  to  the  ins-and-outs.  You  give 
some  remarkable  figures  in  paragraph  24  of  the  number 
of  times  certain  individuals  have  been  admitted.  Have 
you  got  any  suggestions  to  make  about  ins-and-outs  ? — 
I  think  that  the  majority  of  these  ins-and-outs  are  old 
stagers  who  have  been  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  for 
many  years.  The  Revised  Order  as  to  detention  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  some  few  years  ago 
certainly  had  a  marked  effect  upon  decreasing  the  number 
of  times  that  the  people  went  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse. 
The  guardians  really  ought  to  be  able  to  take  these  people, 
and  say,  "  Well,  you  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  keep 
yourselves,  and  we  must  do  something  with  you  and  make 
you  useful ;  "  and  then  they  should  be  able  to  put  them 
to  whatever  work  these  people  were  found  to  be  suitable 
for,  on  farms  or  in  any  other  ways.  A  good  many  of 
these  ins-and-outs  are  a  little  feeble-minded  ;  they  are 
not  sufficiently  feeble-minded  to  be  certifiable  under  the 
Lunacy  Act,  but  there  is  in  many  instances  a  certain 
weakness.  I  have  got  the  particulars  of  several  cases 
of  that  class  with  me. 

19533.  You  would  wish  the  guardians  to  have  a  certain 
power  of  detention  in  the  case  of  those  individuals  with  a 
view  of  enforcing  upon  them  certain  forms  of  labour  ? — 
Yes. 

19534.  So  that  these  people  would  know  that  if  they 
come  back  again  they  would  be  subject  to  this  detention  ? 
—Yes. 

19535.  What  are  the  cases  that  you  have  got  there  ? — 
Some  are  cases  which  have  been  brought  down  by  drink, 
and  in  some  there  has  been  an  hereditary  influence — their 
fathers  and  mothers  having  been  in  the  workhouse.  Here 
is  one  case  of  a  woman,  E.  L.,  who  has  been  regularly  in 
and  out  for  years  past.  She  has  no  relatives  who  can  be 
traced  ;  she  lived  with  a  man  for  a  time,  and  both  led  a 
very  rough  life.  She  goes  out  of  the  workhouse  and  stands 
outside  public-houses  in  all  weathers,  and  remains  in  that 
neighbourhood  for  the  best  part  of  the  day,  and  then 
comes  back  to  the  house  at  night.  That  is  the  third  case 
in  paragraph  24,  and  you  will  see  that  she  has  been  ad- 
mitted forty-seven  times  within  the  past  two  years. 

19536.  Have  these  people  the  power  of  discharging 
themselves  whenever  they  like  ? — No.  This  woman 
would  be  under  the  seven -day  rule,  and  would  have  to 
give  seven  days'  notice. 

19537.  As  regards  the  feeble-minded  girls  who  come 
in  when  they  are  pregnant,  do  you  wish  the  guardians  to 
have  the  power  of  detaining  them  after  a  certain  number 
of  admissions  ? — I  think  that  power  would  be  a  great 
advantage  in  the  case  of  a  girl  who  was  known  to  be 
feeble-minded  when  she  came  into  the  workhouse.  She 
might  not  be  certifiable,  but  still  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  she  should  be  detained. 

19538.  On  the  plea  of  not  being  capable  of  taking  care 
of  herself  ? — Yes. 
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19539.  Have  you  many  "Urgent  and  Necessitous  "  Recurrence  i 
cases  in  St.  Pancras  ? — No,  not  a  great  number.  relief  in 

19540.  Have  you  any  instances  where  such  applications  g^^^j^^ 
are  recurrent  in  one  individual  ? — There  are  a  few  cases  , 
of  the  able-bodied  who  come  year  after  year  and  apply 
to  the  guardians,  but  I  take  it  that  that  is  not  the  class 
of  case  you  mean. 

19541.  What  would  be  the  procedure  as  regards  the 
giving  of  relief  in  an  "  Urgent  and  Necessitous  "  case  ? 
That  relief  would  be  given  for  how  long  ? — It  would 
depend  entirely  upon  the  case  ;  it  might  be  that  they 
would  be  relieved  two  or  three  times. 

19542.  Would  not  the  relief  be  continued  after  two  or 
three  times  ? — Not  unless  the  conditions  were  such  as  I 
have  explained  with  regard  to  the  able-bodied  man 
or  if  it  proved  to  be  a  case  for  permanent  relief,  or  a  work- 
house or  an  infirmary  case — then  an  order  would  be  made 
accordingly  by  the  guardians. 

19543.  I  take  it  then  that  you  have  no  special  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  that  class  of  case  ? — ^No. 

19544.  Your  guardians  co-operate  heartily  with  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  I  see  ? — ^Yes,  they  do  co- 
operate -with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

19545.  Are  you  at  all  the  medium  of  the  communica- 
tion ?  Do  communications  pass  through  you  to  them, 
or  vice  versa  ? — -Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  our  pro- 
cedure. The  representative  from  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  attends  the  meetings  of  the  Relief  Committee, 
and  the  Guardians  would  mention  any  cases  that  they 
think  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  could  deal  with  ; 
the  agent  who  attends  would  take  a  note  of  them,  and 
then  they  would  be  sent  on  by  the  relieving  officer  to 
the  officers  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  The 
Charity  Organisation  Society  always  grant  interim  relief 
while  they  are  making  their  inquiries.  We  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  success  with  their  co-operation,  and  they 
have  done  a  really  good  work  in  many  instances  in  taking 
cases  over.  I  find  that  the  North  Committee  of  St. 
Pancras  have  dealt  with  thirty-five  cases  during  the  past 
three  years,  and  eighteen  have  been  taken  off  the  poor 
law  altogether,  and  some  very  substantial  assistance 
rendered.  I  have  one  case  here  of  an  invalid  man  who 
applied  to  the  guardians  to  have  his  blind  boy  of  sixteen 
taught  a  trade  ;  the  boy  was  placed  in  a  training  Home 
for  the  blind  at  a  cost  of  £15  a  year,  the  parents  contri- 
buting slightly  towards  that.  The  boy  has  now  been 
three  years  in  the  Home  and  is  doing  well.  That  is  one 
case  which  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  took  over 
for  us. 

19546.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Did  they  place  the  boy  in 
that  home  ? — Yes. 

19547.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  And  did  they  pay  the  cost  ? — 
Yes.  There  are  several  other  cases  where  they  have 
granted  pensions.  In  one  instance  I  know  they  helped 
a  widow  with  four  children,  who  was  emigrated  to  Cairo 
where  she  had  relatives,  and  has  found  employment 
there,  and  was  doing  well  when  last  heard  of. 

19548.  {Chairman.)  You  say  they  have  taken  eighteen 
cases  off  the  Poor  Law ;  do  you  mean  cases  that  were 
actually  under  the  Poor  Law  ?— No,  but  cases  that  would 
have  had  to  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law. 

19549.  I  see  you  hold  strongly  the  opinion  that  reliev-  rYsa,\n\r\f  an 
ing  officers  ought  to  go  through  some  course  of  training  ?  examination 
— Yes,  I  am  very  strongly  of  that  opinion.  Relieving 

19550.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  mere  book  Officers, 
learning  or  knowledge  of  the  law  in  itself  is  not  sufficient, 

and  that  there  are  other  qualities  which  are  necessary. 
What  would  be  your  ideal  of  the  sort  of  probation  through 
which  you  would  like  to  put  an  applicant  for  a  relieving- 
officership  ? — I  think  a  man  should  certainly  act  as  assis- 
tant-relieving officer  before  he  is  appointed  relieving 
officer.  That  is  one  of  the  things.  He  should  act  with 
a  relieving  officer  in  order' to  get  into  touch  with  the  poor. 
During  that  time  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
studpng  and  making  himself  efficient  in  his  duties  and  in 
the  law  which  governs  his  duties. 

19551.  I  was  thinking  how  you  could  best  combine  a 
practical  and  a  theoretical  education.  Would  you  wish 
the  candidates  for  this  branch  of  work  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion befoie  they  were  tried,  or  would  you  reverse  it — 
would  yon  put  them  through  possibly  a  practical  proba- 
tion, and  tlion  let  them  be  appointed,  subject  to  thei) 
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passing  an  examination  ? — The  position  of  a  relieving 
officer  requires  almost  a  special  man  for  the  work,  if  I  may 
say  so.  It  wants  a  man  with  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  a 
great  deal  of  discrimination.  Certainly,  if  he  knew 
his  duties  well  before  he  was  appointed  that  would  be 
a  very  great  help  to  him.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  any  man  who  is  appointed  does  know  his 
duties  ;  but  if  he  had  to  pass  a  severe  examination  like 
that  one  recently  held  by  the  School  of  Sociology,  then 
that  would  be  a  test.  I  think  that  examination  was  a 
very  severe  examination.  A  good  number  of  relieving 
officers  went  in  for  it,  because  they  recognised  that  a  man 
should  be  certificated. 

19552.  They  went  in  for  it  even  whilst  working  ? — Yes. 

19553.  What  is  the  practice  in  St.  Pancras  ? — I  sup- 
pose you  try  the  apphcants  first,  by  letting  them  under- 
take the  work  of  relieving  officers  during  hoUdays,  and 
so  on  ? — We  have  had  one  man  appointed  hke  that,  and 
we  have  two  assistant  relieving  officers  in  St.  Pancras, 
and  one  of  those,  if  he  is  found  competent,  may  be  given 
the  appointment  on  a  vacancy  occurring.  The  guardians 
alwaj's  advertise,  and  I  may  say  that  they  endeavour  to 
get  the  best  man ;  they  do  not  allow  local  influences 
to  guide  them  in  regard  to  the  appointments. 

19554.  If  a  man  serves  his  time  of  probation  as  assistant, 
then  if  there  is  a  vacancy  do  you  think  he  should  be 
appointed  ? — Our  two  assistants  went  in  for  this  examina- 
tion recently  and  they  got  a  certificate,  and  I  think  that 
would  be  a  great  inducement  for  the  guardians  when 
there  is  a  vacancy  to  promote  them. 

19555.  In  the  conclusion  of  your  statement  you  in- 
dicate two  points  of  difficulty  ;  first,  the  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing with  the  aged  and  the  friendless  who  are  feeble  and 
have  no  one  to  take  care  of  them.  You  wish  in  connection 
with  those  that  the  guardians  should  have  power  of 
moving  them  into  the  house,  assuming  that  their  con- 
ditions are  insanitary  and  so  on  ? — Yes.  I  have  had 
two  very  difficult  cases  to  deal  with.  They  were  both  re- 
ceiving out-door  relief.  It  was  during  the  time  I  was  at 
Poplar.  They  caused  me  months  of  anxiety.  The 
medical  officer  of  the  district  could  not  certify  them  to 
be  of  unsound  mind,  but  nevertheless  these  people  got 
dirty  and  neglected  ;  there  was  no  one  to  look  after  them, 
and  we  had  to  provide  nurses,  and  in  one  instance  we  had 
to  provide  a  day  and  night  nurse,  and  still  she  would  not 
go  in.  At  last  I  had  to  give  notice  to  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  that  in  my  opinion  they  were  not  of  sound  mind. 
Then  they  were  dealt  with  under  Section  24  of  the  Lunacy 
Act.  Certainly  to  my  mind  that  is  an  unsatisfactory 
way  of  deahng  with  such  cases,  but  it  was  the  only  possible 
way  that  I  could  get  these  people  looked  after,  and  not 
allowed  to  lie  and  die  as  they  would  most  certainly  have 
done  in  their  own  homes.  I  have  a  list  here  which  I 
obtained  from  the  relieving  officers  of  St.  Pancras  of 
some  cases  of  a  similar  character  to  that  which  I  have 
given  you  in  my  evidence. 

19556.  I  think  you  might  put  the  statement  of  those 
cases  in,  and  add  it  to  your  evidence  ? — -Yes,  I  will.  (See 
Appendix  No.  VII.  (E.)  ). 

19557.  Then  your  second  difficulty  is  that  aged  and 
necessitous  persons  camiot  obtain  an  order  for  maintenance 
again,'?t  hable  relatives  except  through  the  guardians  ? — 
Yes.  A  magistrate  caimot  make  an  order  upon  children 
to  contribute  towards  their  parents'  support.  He  can  only 
make  an  order  for  the  children  to  pay  something  to  the 
guardians  during  the  chargeabiUty.  The  result  is  that 
these  people  know  that  the  poor  old  people  have  to  go 
into  the  workhouse,  whereas  if  these  old  people  them- 
selves could  go  to  the  Court  and  apply  for  a  maintenance 
order,  there  would  be  no  need  for  them  to  come  to  the  Poor 
Law  at  all.  I  find  by  a  return  that  I  have  that  we  have 
had  about  150  cases  of  that  description  during  the  past 
three  years  where  children  have  refused  to  maintain 
their  parents,  and  the  old  people  have  had  actually  to  apply 
to  the  guardians  in  consequence. 

19558.  (Mrs.  Bosanqutt.)  In  aU  these  cases  were  the 
children  able  to  maintain  them  ? — I  think  so. 

19559.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  commencing  salary 
of  an  assistant  relieving  officer  in  St.  Pancras,  and  what 
is  the  highest  salary  that  he  can  attain  to  ? — He  com- 
mences at  £80  a  year  and  he  rises  by  £5  to  £90,  and  in 
some  instances  the  guardians  after  a  few  years'  further 
service  have  granted  £100  a  year. 


19560.  Then  £100  a  year  is  the  salary  of  the  ordinary  Mr.  Hodgson 
assistant  relieving  officer  ? — Yes.  A.  Craiy. 

19561.  Does  that  include  house  allowance  ? — No.  j,j  JuneToOG 

19562.  Is  there  a  house  allowance  as  well  ? — No,  that  

is  the  total. 

19563.  Then  take  the  relieving  officer,  what  is  his 
salary  I- — The  relieving  officer  starts  at  the  present  time 
at  £150  a  year  and  goes  to  £200  by  £10  every  five  years, 
so  that  a  man  takes  twenty-five  years  to  get  £200  a 
year  as  relieving  officer. 

19564.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  post  which  you  hold 
which  they  might  look  forward  to.  What  is  the  salary  of 
that  ? — The  commencing  salary  is  £200,  which  is  less 
than  in  some  of  the  towns  in  the  provinces  by  £50.  It 
commences  at  £200  and  rises  to  £250  by  £25  every  three 
years,  so  after  six  years  a  man  gets  £250,  which  is  less  by 
£75  to  £100  paid  in  certain  to^vns  in  the  provinces. 

19565.  Does  that  include  house  allowance  ? — No,  but 
the  guardians  of  St.  Pancras,  in  consideration  of  my  deal- 
ing with  the  relieving  officers  when  they  see  me  of  an 
evening,  have  granted  me  an  allowance  of  £20  for  the 
use  of  one  of  my  rooms. 

19566.  The  service  entitles  you  to  superannuation,  does 
it  not  ?— Yes. 

19567.  On  the  Civil  Service  scale  of  one-sixtieth  for 
each  year's  service  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  and,  of  course,  one 
pays  according  to  the  length  of  service. 

19568.  What  is  the  pension  finally  settled  on  ?  Is  it  on 
the  salary  that  you  are  receiving  on  retirement,  or  on  an 
average  salary  ? — On  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 

19569.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  got  out-relief  Out-reliet 
distributors,  have  you  not  ? — Yes.  "  distribu- 

19570.  What  do  they  precisely  do  ? — Do  they  take  the 
relief  to  the  paupers  themselves  ? — No.  The  paupers 
receive  from  the  relieving  officers  a  ticket  which  they  pre- 
sent at  the  stores,  and  they  fetch  their  own  relief. 

19571.  The  stores  are  provided  by  the  guardians,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

19572.  What  articles  have  they  at  the  stores  ? — Bread, 
beef,  mutton,  margarine,  the  best  condensed  milk  (that  is 
Nestle's),  golden  syrup,  oatmeal,  flour,  rice,  sugar,  cocoa, 
tea. 

19573.  (Mrs.  Bosanqtiet.)  Is  there  no  real  milk  ? — Yes. 
In  cases  of  very  young  children  or  in  cases  of  illness,  where 
recommended  by  the  medical  officer,  tickets  are  granted 
upon  milk-sellers. 

19574.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  In  paragraph  9  you  refer 
to  the  permanent  cases  ;  for  how  long  do  the  guardians 
order  relief  in  a  case  which  you  would  consider  permanent  ? 
— For  not  more  than  six  months. 

19575.  Do  they  order  it  for  as  long  as  six  months  ? —  Duration  of 
Yes  ;    but  the  cases  are  very  thoroughly  searched  out  Relief  Orders 
first,  and  they  are  sometimes  put  on  relief  in  kind  for  ^ 

a  few  weeks  ;  then  they  are  brought  up,  and  if  it  is  con- 
sidered  desirable  then  the  guardians  grant  money. 

19576.  Suppose  that  in  the  course  of  the  six  months  the 
circumstances  altered,  would  the  case  come  before  the 
guardians  again  ? — Yes,  the  relieving  officer  would  bring 
the  case  before  them.  He  sees  all  permanent  cases 
weekly  either  at  his  office  when  he  pays  them  or  at  their 
homes  when  he  takes  the  money  to  those  who  cannot 
attend  his  office. 

19577.  That  happens,  does  it  ? — Yes,  frequently  that 
happens. 

19578.  You  do  not  have  any  permanent  able-bodied 
cases,  I  take  it,  do  you  ? — No. 

19579.  In  paragraph  12  you  speak  of  the  deputation  of  Deputation 
unemployed  waiting  upon  the  guardians  ;  was  that  before  ^"  Guardians 
the  distress  committee  got  to  work  ? — Yes,  it  was  just  JJ^^  . 
about  the  time  that  the  distress  committees  were  getting  ^  -^^ 
to  work,  but,  as  of  course  we  know,  it  took  some  time 

before  they  really  got  into  working  order. 

19580.  Then  they  had  not  really  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  anything  at  that  time  ? — -They  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  much. 

19581.  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  medical  relief  is 
given  by  way  of  loan  in  certain  cases — at  all  events,  in  St. 
Pancras  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Hodgson  19582.  And  you  do  recover  some  part  of  that  cost  ? — 
A.  Craig.  Yes. 


19  June  1906.     19583.  Do  you  recover  it  because  it  is  paid  when  you 

  f-Pply  for  it,  or  have  you  occasion  to  take  proceedings  for 

Recovery  of  its  recovery  ? — I  have  never  known  a  case  where  we  have 
loan  medical  taken  proceedings.  Generally  a  demand  is  sent  by  the 
relief  at  St.  collector,  and  then  if  it  is  possible  they  pay  up,  because  the 
Pancras.  guardians  make  such  a  nominal  charge — they  only  charge 
them  2s.  6d.  for  the  order. 

19584.  Do  they  charge  2s.  6d.  in  any  case  ?— They 
charge  2s.  6d.  for  a  week,  but  if  it  extends  beyond  the  week 
they  charge  5s.  The  half-crown  is  the  general  charge. 
It  is  just  a  nominal  amount  to  make  these  people  under- 
stand their  liability. 

Question  of  19585.  Do  you  think  that  medical  relief  being  given  on 
deterrence  of  loan  acts  in  any  way  as  a  deterrent  against  the  poor  coming 
loan  medical  for  medical  relief,  when  they  ought  to  come  ? — No,  I  do 
relief.  not  tj^ink  so. 

19586.  You  are  clear  about  that  ? — I  feel  very  sure  on 
the  point,  because  such  care  is  taken  by  the  reUeving 
officers.  If  a  man  is  earning  over  20s.  a  week,  then  we 
ask  for  that  case  to  come  before  the  guardians,  and  we 
declare  it  by  way  of  loan.  I  have  never  known  a  case  of 
hardship  at  all,  and  I  am  sure  the  guardians  would  not 
tolerate  one. 

19587.  You  have  got  assistant  relieving  officers  at 
St.  Pancras  ;  what  do  they  precisely  do  ? — They  do  a 
good  deal  of  the  clerical  work  and  the  visiting  ;  the  two 
officers  that  have  the  assistants  make  a  rule  of  visiting 
frequently.  They  both  have  rather  rough  districts,  and 
they  do  a  good  deal  of  visiting. 

19588.  Does  the  assistant  go  with  the  relieving  officer  ? 
— The  assistant  goes  to  a  part  of  the  cases  one  day,  and 
then  the  relieving  officer  would  visit  those  cases  within  a 
day  or  two  after,  so  there  are  two  going  to  the  cases,  and 
they  compare  notes. 

19589.  Therefore  the  assistant  gets  some  experience  in 
visiting,  and  at  the  same  time  what  he  has  done  is  checked 
by  the  superior  officer  ? — Yes.  The  assistants  have 
done  very  good  work.  I  recently  had  one  on  in  a  district 
in  the  North  during  the  illness  of  an  officer,  and  he  did 

■  very  well  indeed  ;  he  knew  how  to  visit. 

19590.  Do  you  use  the  assistants  at  all  for  taking 
lunatics  to  the  asylum  ? — ^No.  No  relieving  officer  leaves 
his  district  for  the  removal  of  cases  to  an  asylum.  That 
is  done  by  the  nurses  and  the  attendants  of  the  mental 
wards,  which  is  an  exceedingly  good  plan,  because  they 
know  the  people  ;  they  have  been  living  with  them,  and 
they  know  just  how  to  take  them,  and  there  is  no  trouble. 

19591.  Therefore  you  do  not  have  occasion  to  take 
the  relieving  officer  out  of  his  district  for  those  cases  ? — 
No,  we  do  not. 

19592.  That,  you  know,  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  ?— 
Yes,  sometimes  it  is  a  very  great  difficulty. 

19593.  In  reference  to  the  examination  which  you 
spoke  of  just  now,  what  exactly  were  the  candidates 
examined  in  ?  You  say  they  were  examined  in  the 
orders  ;  but  what  was  there  besides  the  orders  ? — I  have 
the  examination  papers  here.  They  were  examined  in 
the  general  duties  by  Mr.  Aveling,  in  accounts  by  Mr. 
Millward,  and  also  in  the  Law  of  Maintenance  and  Deser- 
tion by  Mr.  R.  R.  Leach,  Barrister-at-law  ;  the  Law  of 
Settlement  (elementary)  and  the  Lunacy  Act  by  Mr. 
Joshua  Scholfield,  Barrister-at-law.  Then  there  was  an 
essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  Poor  Law  work  by 
Mr.  H.  G.  WilUnk,  M.A.,  late  chairman  Bradfield  Board 
of  Guardians. 

19594.  Did  the  examination  take  in  the  history  of  the 
Poor  Law,  at  all  ? — We  had  lectures  on  that ;  and  one 
of  the  questions  was :  Mention  two  of  the  principal 
statutes  on  which  the  English  Poor  Law  system  is  based, 
and  describe  briefly  the  conditions  which  led  to  their 
being  passed.  That  was  the  first  of  the  thirteen  questions 
on  the  general  duties. 

19595.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)WeTe  there  lectures  on  general 
history  ? — There  were  only  two  lectures  in  the  first 
instance  on  that. 

19596.  {iSir  Samuel  Provis.)  Were  the  lectures  well 
attended  ? — Yes,  there  was  an  average  attendance  of 
thirty  then,  and  we  have  started  again,  and  in  the  present 
coursa  (vo  are  gettmg  an  average  of  nearly  forty. 


19597.  Are  most  of  those  who  are  attending  the  lectures 
relieving  officers,  do  you  think,  or  are  they  candidates 
for  the  post  and  hoping  to  become  relieving  officers  some 
day  ? — ^Those  who  attended  the  first  course  were  nearly  all 
relieving  officers,  but  at  the  present  course  there  are  not 
only  relieving  officers,  but  others  connected  with  Poor  Law 
work,  such  as  masters'  clerks  and  yoimg  officers  who 
wish  to  improve  their  position  and  are  studying  up. 

19598.  With  a  view  to  going  in  for  an  appointment 
some  day  ? — Yes. 

19599.  [Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  You  have  told  us  that  Duties  of 

your  assistant  relieving  officers  do  a  certain  amount  of  Assistant 

clerical  work,  and  I  understand  that  they  also  sometimes  Relieving 

assist  in  the  accounts  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  2^?®^? 

Rehevmg 

19600.  Does  the  clerk  to  the  union  keep  the  minutes  Officers, 
of  the  meetings  of  the  board  ? — Yes. 

19601.  What  is  done  as  to  accounts  ? — The  relieving 
officer  has  to  keep  his  own  accounts,  which  are  audited 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  auditor.  The  relieving 
officer  also  has  to  keep  his  relief  hst,  his  application  and 
report  book,  his  receipt  and  expenditure  book,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  relief  book. 


19602.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  With  regard  to  dealing  with 
lunacy,  which  you  describe  as  amongst  the  most  onerous 
and  responsible  duties  of  a  relieving  officer,  do  you  not 
think  that  where  the  union  is  sufficiently  large  to  employ 
the  whole  of  the  time  of  one  or  even  two  relieving  officers, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  if  that  particular  section  of 
work  were  allocated  to  them  exclusively  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  altogether  an  advantage.  There 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  both  for  and  against  that. 

19603.  Can  you  tell  me  some  of  the  reasons  against  it  ? 
— A  difficulty  would  arise  in  a  case  of  urgency,  where  one 
may  not  be  able  to  get  hold  of  the  general  relieving  officer 
or  the  one  particular  officer  that  has  to  do  that  work. 
When  I  was  at  Poplar  as  relieving  officer  we  had  a  general 
relieving  officer  for  lunacy  work,  but  I  found  it  easier  to 
take  cases  of  urgency  into  the  workhouse  than  to  wait 
about  for  the  other  officer,  who  might  not  be  available 
just  at  the  time  when  the  case  arose,  especially  if  it  were 
in  the  evening — and  a  great  many  of  the  lunacy  cases  do 
crop  up  late  at  night. 

19604.  In  a  union  like  St.  Pancras  you  say  there  is  more 
than  sufficient  of  this  work  for  one  officer,  and  I  take  it 
that  there  can  be  no  objection  there  to  having  two  ? — No. 

19605.  In  that  case  would  there  not  be  one  who  as  a  rule 
would  always  be  available  even  if  the  other  were  not  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  think  the  system  we  have  is  better  even 
than  having  one  man  to  do  that  work.  That  is  only  my 
individual  opinion,  of  course. 

19606.  It  occurred  to  me,  and  I  should  like  your  opinion 
upon  it,  that  a  man  having  special  duties  of  that  character 
to  perform  could  make  himself  especially  efficient  in 
carrying  them  out  ? — Undoubtedly  it  would  have  that 
effect. 

19607.  With  regard  to  the  training  of  relieving  officers 
which  you  speak  of  in  paragraph  29,  you  mentioned  in 
answer  to  the  chairman  that  one  of  the  methods  you 
advocated  was  that  they  should  be  advanced  from  the  post 
of  assistant  relieving  officers.  The  number  of  assistant 
relieving  officers  throughout  the  country  must  be  very 
small  indeed,  must  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  certainly  I 
have  known  instances  where  assistant  relieving  officers 
have  gone  up  for  appointments  and  have  been  passed  over 
for  local  candidates.  I  think  there  would  be  quite  enough 
assistant  officers  to  supply  the  needs  even  of  the  whole  of 
England. 

19608.  Is  it  not  the  trend  of  boards  of  guardians  to 
so  arrange  the  districts  that  it  should  be  competent  for  one 
man  to  deal  with  his  district  without  an  assistant  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so,  and  I  know  that  it  has  been  so  for  some  time 
past ;  but  probably  it  is  the  officers'  own  fault.  The  idea 
of  appointing  assistant  relieving  officers  has  not  found 
favour  with  some  boards  of  guardians. 

19609.  There  must  be  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
work  and  also  in  the  salaries  of  a  very  small  country  union 
and  a  very  large  one  like  your  own  ? — Yes,  but  then  in  the 
country  unions  there  are  other  appointments  held  which 
very  often  make  the  income  up  to  a  great  deal  more  than 
what  the  London  man  gets. 

19610.  Poor  Law  servants,  1  know,  are  always  looking  for 
preferment  in  their  appointments  and  making  application. 
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for  positions  carrying  higher  salaries  ;  therefore  does  it  not 
follow  that  the  relieving  officer  in  the  small  country  unions, 
starting  Avith  a  very  low  salary,  and  with  work  which  is 
comparatively  light,  will  have  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
experience  by  degrees,  and  of  so  step  by  step  qualifying 
himself  for  positions  of  greater  responsibility  and  in- 
creased salary  ? — I  have  known  one  or  two  cases  such  as 
you  mention,  but  I  do  not  know  that  applies  generally, 
aining  and  19611.  Would  you  still  prefer  the  examination  that  you 
<:amination  j^ave  brought  before  us  ? — I  would  still  prefer  a  man  to  be 
trained  as  assistant,  and  during  that  time  let  him  take  a 
certificate,  and  then  let  him  be  appointed  as  relieving 
officer. 

'  19612.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  a  man  may  be 

perfect  as  far  as  knowledge  of  theory  goes,  that  he  may 
pass  all  his  examinations,  and  yet  by  disposition  and  in 
other  ways  be  totally  unsuited  for  the  appointment  of 
relieving  officer  ? — Yes,  but  if  he  was  appointed  assistant 
first,  that  would  be  found  out. 

tiaarate  19613.  Do  you  appoint  collectors  as  relieving  officers  ? 

tlectois;  — rpj^g  relieving  officers  are  not  collectors  at  St. 
Pancras. 

i;  Officers  as 

(jilectors.  19614.  Have  you  a  separate  oTicer  as  collector  ? — Yes, 

one  man. 

19615.  Do  you  believe  in  that  system  in  preference  to 
the  other  ? — No,  I  would  not  say  that.  I  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  if  the  relieving  officer  sometimes  was 
collector,  because  he  knows  the  people  and  is  in  touch  with 
them.  Of  course  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  collector, 
if  he  is  an  energetic  man  and  the  relieving  officers  give  him 
assistance. 

19616.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  existing  upon 
the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  systems  ;  which  would 
you  say  was  the  most  efficient — a  separate  collector,  or 

j  each  relieving  officer  doing  his  own  collecting  ? — I  think 

I  the  guardians  would  benefit  if  each  relieviag  officer  did 

collect.    I  have  been  a  collector  as  well  as  a  relieving 

officer,  so  I  know  the  nature  of  the  work. 

19617.  Would  you  prefer  that  each  relieving  officer 
should  do  his  own  collecting  ? — -Yes,  I  think  so. 

<ifc-relief  to  iggig.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  distribute  out-relief 
vtmen  wage-  wages — it  would  be  to  women  no  doubt,  if  vou 

^  Tiers  '  «/ 

did  ? — Not  for  that  particular  reason. 

19619.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  ? — All  relief  to 
widows  who  are  working  is  relief  in  aid  of  wages  almost, 
is  it  not  t 

19620.  Do  the  guardians  never  take  the  line  of  giving 
sufficient  to  maintain  her  and  her  children,  so  that  she 
might  look  after  them  ? — No,  not  altogether  ;  they  would 
expect  if  the  widow  was  able  to  work  that  she  would  do  so. 
But  they  give  outdoor  relief  to  widows  in  very  few  cases 
indeed,  and  they  must  be  very  exceptional  cases.  I  have 
one  or  two  instances  of  that.    Here  is  one  case  where 

I  the  guardians  made  an  exception  : — -P.  B.,  clean,  hard- 

I  working  ;  had  two  children  at  the  schools  a  short  time 

during  the  late  husband's  illness.  The  woman  has  fretted 
for  them  and  siys  she  has  nothing  to  live  for  now  the 
children  are  taken  from  her.  The  relieving  officer  says  : 
I  believe  she  will  thoroughly  do  her  duty  by  them.  She 
is  earning  6s.  6d.  to  ICs.  a  week,  and  the  landlady  in  the 
house  is  a  very  great  friend  of  hers  and  looks  after  the 
children  at  meal  times.  The  guardians  gave  her  the 
widow's  allowance  of  6s.  a  week. 

I  19621.  Is  it  known  what  she  earned  that  at  ? — -Charing 

and  washing. 

19622.  So  that  she  would  not  necessarily  bo  leaving 
them  all  day  ?— No. 

<|t-relief   to     19623.  The  greater  part  of  your  out-relief  would  be  given 

*  ,  •  to  old  people,  I  take  it  ?— Yes. 

tcloaed 

iiources  19624.  What  line  do  the  guardians  take  about  that  ? 

«  i  adequate  Do  the  relieving  officers  bring  up  exact  particulars  of  their 
'  income,  or  do  they  say :  These  old  people  will  probably  be 

getting  a  little  somewhere  else  ? — We  try  to  get  as  much 
information  of  a  definite  character  about  the  cases  as  we 
possibly  can.  The  guardians  want  to  know  really  what  is 
coming  in.  Before  any  outdoor  relief  is  given,  a  most 
searching  examination  is  made  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  applicant.  With  regard  to  the  liable  relatives,  they 
are  all  sent  a  form  (a  copy  of  which  I  have  handed  in) 
and  we  get  95  per  cent,  of  those  forms  back  from  the 
children.    If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  earnings,  or  it 
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looks  as  if  the  statement  made  is  not  accurate,  then  a  Mr.  Hodgson 
further  inquiry  is  made  ;  but  if  on  the  face  of  it  the  earnings     A.  Craig. 

for  the  particular  work  are  about  correct,   the  guar-  

dians  accept  the  statement.    Then  many  children  will      June  1906. 

allow  their  parents  something  a  week,  and  the  guardians 

make  up  whatever  is  deficient.    There  is  no  particular 

rule,  such  as  that  a  person  of  sixty  shall  have  2s.  6d.,  and 

a  person  of  seventy  shall  have  3s.,  and  a  person  of  eighty 

shall  have  3s.  6d.  ;  it  depends  upon  the  particular  case. 

19625.  Are  the  guardians  careful  that  the  actual  amount 
known  to  be  going  into  the  house  is  sufficient  to  live  upon, 
or  do  they  give  a  little  less  than  enough  and  trust  to  chance 
for  the  rest  ? — The  relieving  officers  would  point  out 
all  the  circumstances. 

19626.  You  think  the  guardians  take  note  of  them  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  they  do. 

19627.  When  the  relieving  officers  make  their  inquiries, 
do  they  generally  take  the  statement  of  the  applicant,  or 
do  they  always  verify  it  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  verify 
every  statement. 

19628.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  the  earnings,  would 
they  go  to  the  employers  and  hear  what  they  said  ? — They 
would  not  generally  go  to  the  employers.  There  is  great 
danger  in  doing  that,  as  you  might  injure  the  person. 
That  is  one  thing  that  has  to  be  very  carefully  thought 
of.  I  know  of  one  instance  in  which  I  wrote  to  the  em- 
ployer of  a  girl  whose  mother  was  applying  for  outdoor 
relief,  asking  what  her  earnings  were,  as  she  was  living  with 
her  mother.  It  was  quite  a  harmless  letter,  because  the 
guardians  were  perfectly  satisfied,  but  the  master  dismissed 
the  girl ;  it  was  very  cruel,  but  he  did  so. 

19629.  That  was  very  unusual,  was  it  not  ? — It  did 
occur,  and  it  makes  one  rather  anxious  not  to  injure 
anyone. 

19630.  Still,  what  check  have  you  upon  their  statements 
if  you  do  not  verify  them  in  that  way  ?  A  man  with  a 
lively  imagination  could  make  a  good  deal  of  his  story  ? 
- — -Yes.  They  are  verified,  but  not  as  I  say  in  every 
instance.  If  a  relieving  officer  knows  that  a  man  is  work- 
ing for  a  certain  firm,  he  knows  the  wages  of  that  firm. 
Of  course  the  relieving  officers  do  occasionally  go  to  the 
firm  where  a  man  is  employed.  In  the  case  of  an  able- 
bodied  man  applying,  they  make  very  searching  inquiry 
as  to  his  last  employer — that  is  very  necessary,  you  know, 
— and  they  go  there  and  see.  We  find  so  many  of  them 
have  lost  their  work  through  their  omti  fault ;  and  that 
helps  the  guardians  to  arrive  at  a  decision. 

19631.  How  do  you  set  about  the  inquiry  when  you 
wish  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  people  who  are 
applying  ;  do  you  ask  them  to  give  references,  and  go  to 
them  ?— No. 


19632.  Do  you  go  to  where  they  lived  before  ? — I  think 
we  can  follow  it  up.  If  they  have  been  shifting  about 
much,  and  we  go  to  the  previous  address  we  may  got  a 
good  deal  of  information.  It  is  remarkable  that  some 
people  will  write  anonymous  letters  if  they  think  there 
is  any  imposition.  It  is  surprising  the  information  that 
is  given  in  that  way. 

19633.  I  have  been  struck  by  that ;  relieving  officers 
get  a  great  many  anonymous  letters,  do  they  not  ?  — 
Yes,  they  do.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  will  tell  the 
relieving  officer,  if  they  feel  that  he  is  being  imposed  upon, 
ratepayers  will  give  information. 

19634.  You  would  not  take  anonymous  letters  as 
evidence,  would  you  ? — No,  but  there  is  sometimes  truth 
in  them. 

19635.  Do  the  board  have  up  the  liable  relatives  before 
them  to  see  them  ? — -Yes.  One  thing  that  they  make  a 
special  point  of  is  bringing  the  liable  relatives  before  them. 
I  have  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  form  which  is  sent  out  to 
the  liable  relatives.  That  has  baen  found  most  useful. 
We  get  these  forms  back  and  they  are  handed  as  filled  up 
to  the  chairman  by  the  relieving  officers,  and  the  chair- 
man questions  the  relatives  on  these  forms.  He  cautions 
them,  of  course,  that  we  have  means  of  verifying  these 
statements  if  we  wish  to  do  so,  because  we  ask  them  to 
give  the  name  and  address  of  the  employer,  and  that  is  a 
check.  A  man  is  rot  likely  to  give  the  name  and 
address  of  his  employer,  and  then  to  make  a  false 
statement  as  to  his  wages — at  any  rate,  not  often. 

19336.  Did  you  personally  attend  the  lectures  and 
classes  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes,  I  did. 
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19637.  With  all  your  experience,  did  you  find  t'  at  they 
were  useful  to  you  ? — Yes,  I  did  ;  and  I  found  that  it  w&s 
necessary  to  work  very  hard  for  some  time  with  the  otlier 
relieving  officers  before  we  sat  for  the  examination. 

19638.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Have  you  ever  had  experience 
of  women  relieving  officers  ?• — ^No,  I  have  not. 

19639.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  desirability  of  their 
appointment  ? — I  do  not  think  for  the  ordinary  duty  of  a 
relieving  officer  women  are  quite  suited  ;  but  I  certainly 
think  they  are  very  useful  with  regard  to  visiting  wido\^-s 
and  that  class  of  work.  I  think  they  might  very  well  be 
employed  in  that  respect. 

19640.  Nor  have  you  had  experience,  because  none  has 
ever  been  appointed,  of  women  collectors  ?• — No,  I  have  not 
had  the  experience. 

19641.  I  wonder  whether  you  share  my  opinion  that  a 
woman's  influence  probably  would  be  much  more  in  re- 
spect of  getting  small  sums  of  money  repaid  than  a  man's, 
because  women  hate  being  hustled  by  women  much  more 
than  being  hustled  by  men  1- — On  the  principle  that  tl :ey 
are  less  likely  to  be  taken  in  ?  I  should  not  like  to  say, 
and  1  could  not  say  that. 

19642.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Did  you  ever  experience  any 
difficulty  in  pursuing  your  inquiries  into  other  unions  ? 
Can  you  rely  on  assistance  from  the  officers  of  other 
unions  ? — There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  assistance  got  from 
other  parishes,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  It  would 
entail  an  enormous  amount  of  work  if  that  was  veiy 
largely  done. 

19643.  Do  you  often  find  it  necessary  to  pursue  an  in- 
quiry into  other  unions — I  am  not  speaking  of  cases  of 
settlement,  but  I  mean  for  the  purposes  of  verification  ? 
— Not  very  often,  because  in  London  if  the  relievirg 
officers  have  a  special  case,  and  it  is  anywhere  near  London, 
the  guardians  give  them  instructions  to  follow  the  case 
through  themselves,  and  they  go  and  make  their  own 
inquiries. 

19644.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  by  the  Orders  a 
relieving  officer  is  barred  from  rendering  services  to  other 
boards  of  guardians  ? — That  is  so,  but  of  course  it  can  be 
done  in  another  way.  Inquiry  can  go  through  the  clerk 
to  the  guardians,  and  the  clerk  can  ask  us  to  give  in- 
formation. 

19645.  And  that  is  an  effectual  way,  is  it  ? — I  would 
not  say  that  it  is. 

19646.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  that  direction  ? 
— No.  Sometimes  a  relieving  officer  will  oblige  another 
relieving  officer  by  making  an  inquiry ;  but  they  do  not 
like  doing  it  as  a  rule,  because,  as  the  order  points  out, 
they  are  not  supposed  to  act  as  agents  for  another  parish  or 
union. 

19647.  The  particular  object  I  have  in  putting  this 
question  is  to  ascertain  if,  in  your  experience,  there  is  any 
practical  disadvantage  in  the  existing  condition  of  things, 
and  if  so,  whether  you  think  it  should  be  amended  in  any 
way  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  there  was 
a  greater  interchange  of  information. 

19648.  With  regard  to  the  call-over  of  cases,  do  the 
guardians  have  periodical  calls-over  ?■ — No. 

Dangers  of  a  19049.  Do  you  consider  that  desirable  ?— No,  I  think 
general  call  j|.  jg  ^gj.y  undesirable.  I  think  the  call-over  is  about  the 
oyoi.  worst  form  of  work  that  can  be  done.    I  think  the  cases 

want  carefully  reviewing,  a  few  at  a  time.  Our  relieving 
officers  do  that.  Where  I  wai  before — in  Poplar — we 
used  to  review  the  cases,  when  I  was  first  appointed, 
every  three  months,  but  then  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
parish  it  was  arranged  to  have  a  call-over  once  in  six 
months,  though,  I  believe,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
parish,  even  to  this  day,  there  is  still  the  three-monthly 
review  of  cases. 

19650.  Who  reviews  the  cases  in  the  institutions  ;  how 
is  that  conducted  ? — All  cases  that  are  chargeable,  of  what- 
ever description,  are  dealt  with  by  the  relieving  officer. 
If  a  case  of  settlement  is  passed  to  the  parish,  the  relieving 
officer  in  whose  district  the  settlement  was  gained,  is 
notified.  It  is  that  officer's  duty  to  make  inquiries  into 
the  case,  and  to  bring  it  up  before  the  guardians  for  their 
consideration  and  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  liable 
relatives. 
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19651.  Do  you  review  the  cases  in  the  institutions  that 
are  not  under  the  guardians'  control — the  Asylums  Board 
institutions,  for  e7:ample  ? — Do  you  mean  fever  cases  ? 


19652.  I  will  give  you  a  particular  case:  I  remember 
a  St.  Pancras  case  in  Leavesden  Asylum  ;  a  man  who  was 
really  possessed  of  property,  but  he  had  been  in  the  im- 
becile asylum  for  some  tirhe,  and,  apparently,  the  fact  that 
he  possessed  property  was  not  known  to  your  guardiars. 
That  was  some  years  ago  now,  and  I  am  merely  giving 
you  that  as  an  example  of  what  I  mean  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  cases  in  lunatic  asylums  or  imbecile  asylums  have  been 
reviewed.  We  have  had  a  call-over  at  St.  Anne's  Home 
— that  is  the  home  for  the  aged  at  Streatham — quite 
recently;  and  some  two  years  ago  we  had  a  very  s  arch- 
ing call-over  at  the  North  Infirmary,  and  went  into  all 
the  cases.  I  am  p' eased  to  say  it  was  found  that  the  re- 
lieving officers  had  done  their  work  exceedingly  well, 
and  that  there  were  very  few  cases  indeed  which  had  beers 
overlooked.  With  regard  to  the  lunatic  asylums,  I  do  not 
think  that  has  been  done  during  the  time  that  I  have  been 
at  St.  Pancras. 

19653.  So  you  would  be  quite  unable  to  say  what  pro- 
portion there  may  be  of  cases  in  such  asylums  which,  if 
they  were  reviewed,  would  be  found  to  be  no  longer 
strictly  chargeable  to  the  guardians  ? — No.  I  should 
think,  with  regard  to  the  lunatic  asylums,  that  the  c  ounty 
council  are  pretty  smart  after  the  cases  that  can  pay 
the  full  cost,  and  so  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  great 
number  there. 

19654.  Is  there  any  machinery  in  connection  with  the 
imbecile  asylums  of  the  Asylum?  Board  for  dealing  with 
such  cases  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

19655.  Should  you  consider  it  desirable  ? — I  think  it 
certainly  desirable  that  there  should  be  periodical  calls- 
over  at  the  various  institutions.  I  think  that  would  be 
advantageous. 

19656.  It  is  always  a  danger,  is  it  not,  of  a  central  body 
undertaking  local  cases,  that  the  cases  tend  to  pass  out 
of  the  purview  of  the  local  authorities  ? — I  have  not  had 
sufficient  experience  to  give  an  opinion  on  that. 

19657.  Your  relieving  officers  have  a  sort  of  index  in  Form  of 
each  of  their  districts,  have  they  not  ? — They  have  their  record  of 
record  books.  ^^ases  at  St. 

Pancras. 

19658.  Do  you  find  the  same  names  occurring  in  the 
different  districts  ?— Yes,  we  do,  but  not  at  the  same 
time. 

19659.  But  they  might,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 
bi  cause  I  check  all  the  relieving  officers'  accounts. 

19660.  How  would  you  prevent  them  occurring  at  the 
same  time  ? — By  the  fact  that  the  cases  are  visited,  and 
that  they  must  give  an  address.  I  do  not  see  very  well 
how  one  man  can  give  three  or  four  addresses  in  different 
districts,  and  yet  upon  the  relieving  officers  going  to 
them  tl  ey  would  find  the  man  at  each  of  the  three  or 
four  addresses. 

19661.  Your  records,  at  any  rate,  would  be  some  check 
upon  that  sort  of  thing  ? — Yes.  This  is  the  form  of 
record.    [Producing  form.) 

19662.  When  relief  has  been  given  according  to  the 
number  of  the  family,  have  you  in  your  experience  come 
across  fictitious  families,  who  have  been  got  together  for 
the  purpose  of  that  relief  ? — I  remember  one  instance  of 
it,  and  that  was  in  my  own  case.  That  was  some  years 
ago  when  the  guardians  opened  the  labour  yard  at  Poplar. 
Then  I  remember  one  man  doing  that.  That  is  the  only 
case  I  have  come  across,  except  recently,  when  among 
the  cases  which  applied  to  the  relieving  officer  of  No.  8 
ward  was  one  where  the  man  said  he  had  two  children. 
After  long  inquiry  the  relieving  officer  could  not  find  the 
children.  He  visited  the  board  schools,  and  could  not 
find  their  names.  Then  afterwards  the  people  confessed 
that  they  were  not  young  children,  and  that  they  were 
two  children  who  had  gone  away. 

19663.  So  that  does  not  happen  very  frequently  ? — 
Not  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

19364:.  You  speak  of  certain  aged  and  friendless  people 
who  have  refused  to  go  into  the  infirmary  ;  have  you  had 
any  cases  of  sickness — -not  merely  of  the  aged  or  friendless 
—who  have  refused  to,  go  into  the  infirmary,  although 
they  needed  skilled  nursing  and  special  care  ? — -Yes. 

19665.  How  have  you  dealt  with  those  ? — Sometimes 
there  has  been  someone  in  the  house  who  has  been  kind 
enough  to  look  after  them,  but  very  often  after  a  time 
they  have  submitted  to  advice  and  they  have  gone  into 
th3  infirm iry.    But  it  does  occur,  and  they  ,  are  vecy 
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difficult  cases  to  deal  with.  Of  course,  if  it  were  very 
acute  it  Avould  be  necessary  to  provide  a  nurse,  and  that 
has  had  to  be  done  before  now.  Sometimes  ens  can  get 
the  nursing  sisters  to  attend,  to  a  case,  and  if  you  are  on 
good  terms  with  the  clergy  you  can  get  the  clergyman 
to  send  do^vn  his  district  nurse  to  deal  with  the  case. 

19666.  Have  you  had  any  cases  that  have  required 
operative  treatment,  but  have  refused  to  come  in  ? — ^No. 

19667.  They  are  still  more  difficult,  and  I  have  one 
at  the  present  time  ? — They  are  very  difficult  cases 
indeed,  and  phthisis  cases  are  sometimes  very  stubborn, 

lifficuities  as  19668.  On  the  point  of  the  difficulty  of  arresting 
)  arrest  of  persons  unless  the  officer  has  aetually  the  warrant  with 
him,  that  difficulty  applies  to  other  classes  of  mis- 
demeanour, does  it  not,  and  is  not  merely  limited  to 
these  Poor  Law  cases  ? — That  is  so  ;  I  think  it  is  a  d'ffi- 
oulty  under  the  Vagrancy  Act. 

19669.  Do  you  know  whether  the  guardians  are  in 
communication  with  the  Home  Office  on  the  subject  ? — 
The  guardians  took  the  matter  up  some  time  ago.  I  am 
not  sure,  but  I  believe  they  have  made  some  representa- 
tions to  the  Home  Office  about  it.  The  number  of  un- 
executed warrants  must  be  a  very  large  matter,  if  one 
takes  England  through. 

19670.  Then  there  is  the  immunity  on  Sundays  also  ? 
—Yes. 

19671.  One  other  point ;  the  proportion  of  lunacy  is 
very  high  in  St.  Pancras,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

19672.  Can  y  u  offer  any  explaration  of  that?  You 
have  the  largest  number  of  chargeab'e  lunitics  in  the 
county  council  asylums   and  in   the   Asylums  Poiird 

eighbouring  asylums  of  any  un:on  in  London,  your  figur  s  in  April, 
rnions.  ,  s  1904^  bejjjg  j  799^  Lambeth  coming  next  with  1,713  ?— 
What  we  have  been  distinguished  for  in  that  particular 
respect  in  the  past  is  gradually  going  down  now,  and 
during  the  past  few  years  our  figures  have  not  kept  in 
the  same  proportion  that  they  did  before,  I  think  you 
will  find.  There  is  one  explanation,  and  that  is  that  we 
get  a  lot  of  wandering  lunatics.  If  you  will  turn  to  the 
table  in  paragraph  22  in  my  statement  you  will  see  that 
the  police  brought  into  the  mental  wards  of  the  work- 
house sixty  cases  ;  the  majority  of  those  cases  would 
be  wandering  lunatics.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but 
the  centre  of  London  seems  to  attract  a  certain  portion 
of  these  people,  and  then  we  get  some  from  the  railway 
stations.  We  get  a  good  number  that  wander  to  London 
from  the  provinces,  and  they  are  picked  up  as  wandering 
lunatics  and  brought  in.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  such  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 

19673.  The  statistics  certainly  seem  to  show  that  the 
central  portions  of  London  have  a  higher  ratio  than  the 
others  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

19674.  St.  Giles's,  your  nearest  neighbour,  has  8' 5  psr 
1,000,  Marylebone  has  6*4,  Holbohi  has  8.6,  and  so  on. 
Apart  from  that,  your  guardians  send  a  large  pro- 
portion of  old  people  to  the  imbecile  asylums.  Is  that 
part  of  a  set  policy  ? — No  case  goes  to  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  without  it  has  been  actually  certified  as 
a  harmless  and  chronic  lunatic.  That  is  the  rule,  and 
we  never  send  a  case  to  be  certified  when  it  gets  down 
there ;  they  are  all  certified  lunatics  before  they  go.  The 
guardians  feel  that  that  is  the  proper  place  for  them  to 
be  in  if  they  are  certified. 

19675.  At  the  same  time  that  does  not  explain  the 
inequality  of  practice,  nor  why  Marylebone  should  send 
only  one  person  while  St.  Pancras  sends  eight  or  nine  ? — 
I  think  you  will  find  upon  inquiry  that  the  number  of 
cases  of  aged  people  that  we  send  to  lunatic  asylums  is 
rather  small  in  proportion  to  what  other  parishes  send. 
There  must  be  some  place  for  them,  and  we  send  them 
to  the  Metropohtan  Asylums  Board. 

19676.  You  are  drawing  a  distinction  between  lunatic 
asylums  and  imbecile  asylums,  are  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  and 
there  is  a  distinction. 

19677.  The  figures  for  the  year  1905  were  that  eighty- 
nine  persons  were  sent  to  the  imbecile  asylums  from  St. 
Pancras,  twenty-nine  of  them  over  seventy,  thirteen  over 
seventy-five,  and  three  over  eighty-five  years  of  age  ? — 
Some  of  these  old  people  are  exceedingly  troublesome, 
and  they  cannot  be  kept  in  the  ordinary  wards  of  an 
infirmary. 

429.— II. 


19678.  But  they  appear  to  be  more  troublesome  in  Mr.  Hodgson 
St.  Pancras  than  in  other  places  ;  and  that  is  a  difficulty    A.  Craig. 
which  I  fail  to  understand  ? — I  cannot  answer  that. 

,19  June  1906. 

19679.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  much  experience  01  

non-settled  relief  ? — I  have  some.  Objections  to 

19680.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  it  that  you  would  n^-settlcd 


like  to  state  to  the  Commissioners  ? — I  am  not  at  all  in 
favour  of  it. 

19681.  What  is  the  ground  of  your  objection  ? — That 
the  relieving  officers  of  a  particular  parish  ought  to  deal 
with  their  own  cases.  It  seems  to  me  a  weak  way  of 
dealing  with  relief  to  allow  another  board  of  guardians 
to  take  over  cases  ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  interest  in  a 
case  can  be  so  keen  when  the  relieving  officer  is  acting 
for  another  parish.  We  have  some  of  it,  but  not  to  a 
very  large  extent. 

19682.  Have  you  had  trouble  with  other  unions  in 
which  your  poor  have  been  living  ? — We  have  found 
some  cases  upon  visiting  and  inquiring  by  our  own  officers 
— cases  that  ought  not  to  have  been  so  long  continuously 
receiving  relief. 

19683.  Then  the  inspection  or  the  supervision  has  not 
been  thorough  ? — No,  not  always. 

19684.  In  many  cases  are  people  resident  in  your  union 
whom  you  are  relieving  for  other  unions  ? — Yes.  Speak- 
ing quite  from  memory,  we  have,  1  should  think,  about 
forty  of  those. 

19685.  On  the  whole  would  you  be  glad  to  see  the 
system  abolished  ? — Yes,  I  should  ;  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  it. 

19686.  {Professor  Smart.)  In  paragraph  31  you  refer  to 
the  aged  and  necessitous  persons  who  cannot  obtain  an 
order  for  maintenance  against  liable  relatives ;  I  presume 
you  mean  until  they  have  become  chargeable  ? — And  not 
even  then  ;  the  guardians  only  can  obtain  an  order  against 
liable  relatives,  and  they  can  only  recover  the  amount 
during  the  time  that  the  person  is  chargeable.  There  is 
no  law  which  permits  an  order  being  made  upon  a  son  or 
a  daughter  to  pay  to  parents  direct.  I  think  that  is  a 
great  drawback  ;  the  old  people  have  to  come  to  the  Poor 
Law,  and  then  the  children  can  only  be  made  to  pay  to  the 
guardians. 

19687.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  have  to  become 
paupers  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

19688.  (Mr.  Nunn  )  I  think  you  said  in  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  loans  which  you  recovered  that  there  were 
certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  collecting  the  loans  ;  were 
you  referring  only  to  medical  relief,  or  were  you  also 
referring  to  relief  by  way  of  allowance  ? — We  grant  very 
little  relief  by  way  of  loan.  We  should  have  to  recover 
through  the  county  court,  of  course,  and  that  is  always  a 
trouJblesome  process  and  a  difficult  process  too. 

19689.  It  is  the  legal  difficulty  that  stands  in  the  way, 
is  it  ?  I  want  to  know  what  the  difficulties  are  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  your  recovery  of  a  loan  ? — Having  to  go 
through  the  county  court  would  be  the  difficulty — it  is 
such  a  long  process,  and  you  have  to  prove  means.  Then 
if  you  get  an  order,  you  are  still  a  long  time  in  recovering 
it,  and  the  guardians  feel  naturally  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
doing. 

19690.  The  guardians  consider  that  it  is  too  lengthy  a 
process  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  an  expensive  process  too. 

19691.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of  there 
being  a  magistrate  who  should  deal  with  Poor  L  iw  cases — ■ 
especially  for  an  area  like  London  ? — No. 

19692.  You  do  not  find  the  same  class  of  difficulties 
with  regard  to  maintenance,  do  you  ? — No. 

19693.  Do  you  find  any  other  class  of  difficulties  in 
recovering  maintenance  1 — No. 

19694.  Do  you  find  that  the  ordinary  stipendiary 
understands  the  point  of  view  of  the  guardians,  and  assists 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  ? — Some  do  and  some  do 
not. 

19695.  What  do  the  majority  do  ?— At  Clerkenwell  the 
magistrates  certainly  give  us  all  the  assistance  they  can. 
But  one  may  get  a  magistrate  who  is  keen  on  technical 
points,  and  then  the  officer  would  probably  be  floored 
with  his  case,  unless  he  was  alive  to  all  that  is  taking 
place. 
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19696.  You  spoke  of  co-operation  with  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ;  what  is  the  sytsem  of  co-operation 
that  you  have  with  them,  and  how  is  it  effected  ? — By 
the  attendance  of  the  representative  from  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  at  the  meetings  of  the  guardians, 
and  then  the  visit  of  their  agent  to  the  relieving  officers. 
They  always  come  round  to  know  what  we  know  about 
their  cases,  and  they  are  always  willing  to  show  us  their 
case-papers  with  regard  to  any  case  that  we  may  have,  or 
to  render  assistance  to  the  relieving  officer  with  any 
information  that  they  may  have  on  any  particular  case. 

19697.  Are  your  books  open  to  their  inspecton  ? — No, 
the  books  are  not  open  to  them  ;  but  the  relieving  ofiBcer 
would  render  them  all  the  assistance  he  could  with  regard 
to  any  information  in  his  possession. 

19698.  Is  there  a  representative  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  who  is  a  member  of  the  board  ?— There 
is  one  member  of  the  board  who  is  a  member  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  Committee,  but  I  think  only  one. 

19699.  Is  there  a  representative  besides  that  member  ? 
— There  is  the  representative  who  attends  the  relief 
committees — that  is  by  the  sanction  of  the  board,  of  course. 

19700.  Do  you  publish  relief  lists  ?— No. 

19701.  There  is  a  system  amongst  the  charitable 
agencies  in  St.  Pancras  of  the  registration  of  relief,  is  there 
not  1 — Yes.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  parish  there  is  a 
combination  of  church  and  chapel  representatives  who 
meet  together  occasionally,  once  a  month,  and  discuss 
the  various  cases  and  compare  lists  of  people  they  are 
helping,  so  as  to  prevent  overlapping. 

19702.  Does  one  of  your  assistants  attend  ? — No,  not 
there. 

19703.  Do  you  send  to  them  any  lists  of  the  cases  which 
you  are  relieving  ? — No,  but  they  do  have  a  list  which 
applies  to  their  particular  district,  and  is  obtained  for 
them  by  one  of  the  guardians. 

19704.  But  that  is  not  official,  is  it  ?— No,  but  the 
board  consented  to  the  guardian  having  this  information. 

19705.  Do  you  think  such  a  system  would  be  a  good 
one  to  extend  throughout  the  union  ? — -It  would  prevent 
overlapping  and  the  giving  of  relief  by  three  or  four 
agencies  at  one  time. 

19706.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  overlapping  at 
present  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
overlapping.  Of  course  there  is  sure  to  be  a  little  assistance 
rendered  by  churches  and  chapels  which  the  relieving 
officer  may  not  get  hold  of  and  may  know  very  little  about, 
but  that  would  not  be  to  any  great  extent. 

19707.  Do  the  guardians  assume  that  in  giving  relief  ? 
— ^No,  because  we  generally  ask  applicants  if  they  get  any 
assistance  from  the  churches  and  chapels. 

19708.  Do  you  take  their  word  for  it  ? — In  some  in- 
stances, if  the  informant  appears  straightforward  in  his 
statement.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  applicants  and 
whether  they  are  known. 

19709.  I  noticed  that  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Bosanquet  you 
said  that  you  verified  the  statements  if  there  was  any 
doubt  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

19710.  Is  that  quite  a  safe  plan,  do  you  think,  or  is  it 
the  want  of  staff  that  leads  you  not  to  verify  in  every 
case  ? — We  verify  the  particulars  as  far  as  we  can.  I 
think  it  was  with  regard  to  wages  that  I  was  speaking 
to  Mrs.  Bosanquet. 

19711.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  verify  the  number 
of  the  applicant's  family,  for  instance  ? — ^The  relieving 
officer  would  ask  to  see  the  children. 

19712.  He  would  ask  to  see  them,  would  he  ?^ — Yes. 
We  have  been  able  to  assist  the  sanitary  officials  recently 
in  that  matter.  They  have  been  going  through  some  of 
their  districts  to  see  if  there  is  overcrowding  and  they 
have  come  to  us  for  information,  and  sometimes  when 
they  have  only  one  child  or  two  children  down  on  their 
books  we  have  been  able  to  show  that  we  have  six  or 
seven  down  on  our  books. 

19713.  Would  your  officers  see  the  rent  book  when  they 
went  to  a  case  for  the  first  time  ? — Yes,  and  the  relieving 
officer  would  ask  to  see  the  marriage  certificate  as  well, 
and  verify  that.    That  is  a  rule.  ' 


19714.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  alleged  to  hav^f 
sickness,  I  suppose  you  would  get  a  doctor's  certificate  ? — 
Yes. 

19715.  What  would  bs  your  practice  with  regard  to  the 
employers,  generally  speaking  ?  Supposing  a  widow 
should  apply  for  assistance  and  she  said  she  only  had 
three  days'  work  a  week,  and  she  gave  you  the  name  of 
the  employers,  would  you  not  call  upon  the  employers- 
and  verify  that  statement  there  ? — I  think  in  sonje  cases 
the  relieving  officers  would  do  so  if  they  did  not  know 
the  applicants  and  could  not  trust  them.  Sometimes, 
you  know,  they  have  got  the  records  of  these  cases  for 
many  years. 

19716.  I  cannot  quite  understand  where  the  halting 
ground  is  between  the  workhouse  test  and  full  inquiry. 
It  seems  to  me  that  either  one  is  necessary,  is  it  not  ?— 
Can  you  get  an  absolutely  full  inquiry  without  going,  as  I 
said  before,  and  probably  injuring  the  applicant  ? 

19717.  Does  it  not  injure  the  applicants  to  accept  their 
statements  without  verifying  them  ?  It  injures  their 
character  a  good  deal,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  but  we  have  not 
found  a  great  deal  of  fraud  in  that  respect. 

19718.  Then  you  have  not  pushed  your  way  very  far, 
have  you  ? — Yes,  we  have  gone  a  good  way,  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  they  rather  do  draw  the  line  at  going  to 
employers,  but  that  is  the  only  thing.  Of  course  if  there 
is  any  doubt  we  do  inquire. 

19719.  In  the  course  of  inquiry  previous  addresses  are 
visited,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

19720.  If  the  rent  book  shows  that  the  applicant  has  not 
been  at  the  address  for  a  certain  time,  you  would  verify 
the  previous  address,  would  you  not  ? — ^Yes.  Relieving 
officers  are  able  to  get  a  good  deal  of  information  in 
that  w  ay.  You  can  get  a  lot  of  information  by  tracing 
cases. 

19721.  {Mr.  Patten  MacDougall.)  Is  there  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  employers  to  give  information  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  do  not  like  to  be  troubled  in  some  instances 
that  I  have  known.  I  think  a  fair-minded  man  would 
not  object  to  state  the  wages  of  his  men. 

19722.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  suppose  the  character  of  an 
applicant  depends  on  the  question  of  the  arrears  of  rent 
at  the  previous  address,  does  it  not  ? — It  might,  but  the 
relieving  officer  would  not  always  take  what  a  former 
landlady  would  say ;  he  would  want  to  know  something 
more  than  that. 

19723.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  When  you  say  that  the  guardians  Suitability  o 
in  your  union  are  capable  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed  Guardians  t( 
problem  as  it  exists  in  London  at  the  present  day,  are  you  deal  with  tlii 
assuming  no  extension  of  their  methods  of  deaUng  with  unemployed, 
the  unemployed  by  means  of  labour  colonies  ? — Of  course  ^ 
I  cannot  speak  for  London  generally,  as  I  can  only  speak  r  ' 
for  what  I  have  had  experience  of  ;  but  as  far  as  I  have  t 
seen  of  St.  Pancras,  I  think  the  guardians  of  St.  Pancras  i 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  that  question — they  did  deal  I 
with  it  two  years  ago — ^unless,  of  course,  it  became  a  very 

much  larger  question  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

19724.  You  do  not  think  it  is  very  serious  at  the  present 
time,  then  ? — Not  in  St.  Pancras  ;  it  might  be,  though. 

19725.  (Mr.  Booth.)  In  regard  to  following  up  and  ygriggation 
making  inquiries  into  cases,  I  rather  gather  that  if  there  pauper's 
is  any  cause  in  your  mind,  or  rather  in  the  mind  of  the  statement  a 
relieving  officer,  for  suspicion,  you  then  follow  it  up  gt.  Pancras, 
very  strictly  ? — We  do,  very  strictly. 

19726.  But  if  from  past  knowledge  you  have  some  con- 
fidence in  the  frankness  of  the  story,  then  you  would  deal 
with  it  in  rather  a  different  way? — Yes,  but,  of  course, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  verification. 

19727.  With  regard  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
relieving  officers,  how  do  you  effect  that  ?  Is  it  by  con- 
ferring with  them  in  their  own  districts,  or  do  you  attend 
the  relief  committees  and  in  that  way  see  their  work, 
or  do  you  actually  go  over  their  work  and  follow  up  and 
visit  again  cases  which  they  have  already  reported  on  but 
which  you  prefer  to  look  into  yourself  ? — To  start  with, 
I  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  relief  committees,  and  of 
course  I  see  every  case  that  is  brought  before  the  relief 
committees.  Then  I  check  the  relieving  officer's  books, 
including  his  application  and  report  book,  and  his  relief  list. 
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I  am  thus  able  to  see  how  the  entries  are  made,  and  whether 
a  case  looks  satisfactorily  entered  and  dealt  with  on  the 
facts  in  the  apphcation  and  report  book.  If  I  have  any 
doubt  I  visit  the  case  myself.  But  I  do  find  this — that 
the  relieving  officers  are  m  ist  anxious  to  get  my  co-oper- 
ation with  them,  and  that  if  they  have  a  difficult  case  they 
tell  me  about  it  and  ask  me  if  I  will  go  and  see  it.  Some- 


times I  go  and  see  it  with  them,  and  at  other  times  I  go  Mr.  Hodgson 
by  myself.    I  find  it  is  the  best  to  say  to  them,  "Come    A.  Craig. 
along,"  rather  than  "  Go  along."    I  do  not  want  to  irritate      ~"  ~ 
them.    I  want  them  rather  to  have  confidence  in  me.    By  Jiine^906. 
that  means  I  think  the  work  is  very  well  done,  because 
if  there  is  any  trouble  they  come  to  me,  and  we  know 
where  it  is. 


FORTY-FIRST  DAY. 


Monday,  25th  June,  1906. 


■ 

~  At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Samuel  B.  Pro  vis,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 

Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDoxjgall,  li 


r,  G.C.S.L,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (.Chairman).  i 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn.  -  t. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  OcTAviA  Hill. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Dufp  (Secretary). 

Mr.  J,  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretary)), 


19728.  (Chairman.)  You  are  at  present  relieving ofiBcer 
to  the  East  Greenwich  district  of  the  Greenwich  Union,  I 
understand  ? — Yes. 

19729.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post  ? — I  have  held 
my  present  position  twenty  years  ;  previously  to  that 
I  was  assistant  relieving  officer  for  three  and  a  half  years. 

19730.  Is  the  relief  there  administered  by  a  separate 
committee  ? — Yes.  Diu"ing  the  past  fifteen  or  eighteen 
months  the  board  have  appointed  relief  committees ; 
previous  to  that  period  the  board  split  up  their  com- 
mittees on  a  board  day,  but  there  were  no  regular 
committees  appointed  under  the  Orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

mentions  in     19731.  And  the  cases  were  all  heard  at  headquarters, 
ist    Green-  that  is  to  say,  at  the  workhouse  ?— At  the  workhouse, 
ch  District.     19732.  Is  your  district.  East  Greenwich,  one  of  the 
poorest  parts  of  Greenwich  ? — A  portion  of  it  is  very  poor 
indeed,  but  one  portion  is  very  respectable.    One  portion 


Mr.  WiLLLiM  Henry  Peters,  called  ;  and  Examined. 

is  close  to  Blackheath,  and  they  are  very  respectable        ^-  H'. 
people  there.  Peters. 

19733.  The  population  near  the  river,  I  assume,  are  poor,  25  June  1906. 

but  the  residents  up  the  hill  are  better  off,  are  they  not  ?—  

That  is  so. 
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19734.  You  have  prepared  for  us  a  short  statement,  I       -    ■  •- 
believe  ? — Yes. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 
THE    EAST    GREENWICH    DISTRICT    OF    THE  Expenditure, 
GREENWICH    UNION.  et^^^tn^EMt 
Union.— Greenwich.  Greenwich 
District.— East  Greenwich.  District. 
Population  in  1901.-24,960. 
Area. — 720  acres. 

Total  out-door  relief  for  the  years  ending :  


Lady  Day,  1902. 

Lady  Day,  1903. 

Lady  Day,  1904. 

Lady  Day,  1905. 

Lady  Day,  1906. 

£     s.  d. 

1,104    5  2^ 

£     s.  d. 

1,228  19  0 

£     s.  d. 

1,242  19  11 

£     s.  d. 

1,225  12  8 

£     s.  d. 

1,206  18  6 

it  relief 
e  hged 


to 


1.  That  in  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  the 
,jj  application  of  the  house  test  operates  in  the  direction 
eenwich      of  detecting  real  destitution,  and  in  inducing  children 
d  operation  to  support,  as  the  following  figures  wiU  show  : — 
Work-       Number  of  new  applications  for  outdoor  relief  from 
use  test.  aged  and  infirm  persons  from  Lady  Day,  1901, 

to  Lady  Day,  1906    136 

Number  of  cases  in  which  out-relief  was  granted       -  103 
Number  of  cases  in  which  the  house  was  offered  but 

not  accepted         -       -       -       -       -       -  27 

Number  of  cases  in  which  the  house  offer  was  accepted  6 
Number  of  aged  and  infirm  persons  relieved  (singly)  -  70 
Number  of  aged  married  couples  relieved  ■       -       -  33 


d. 

2 
4 
6 
1 


Total  amount  relief  granted  to  aged  and  infirm 

persons  (singly)     -       .       .       .       .  n 
Average  weekly  allowance  .... 
Total  amount  granted  to  aged  married  couples  -  8 
Average  weekly  allowance  .... 

The  twenty-seven  cases  offered  the  house  but  not  Applicants 
accepting  it  were  composed  of  the  following  classes  :—  refusing  in. 

A.  — Twelve  had  children  able  and  liable  to  main- 
tain them. 

B.  — One  was  working  and  able  to  maintain  herself. 

C.  — Four  were  addicted  to  drink. 

D.  — Two  on  account  of  cohabitation. 
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E.  — Seven  were  apparently  quite  destitute  and 
unsatisfactory. 

F.  — -One  had  very  small  and  uncertain  earnings  and 
no  friends.  (For  typical  cases  see  Appendix  No. 
VIII.  (A)  ). 

2.  That  in  granting  out-rehef  to  the  aged  poor,  care 
should  be  taken  to  discriminate  between  the  following 
classes  : — 

A.  — Persons  living  with  their  children. 

B.  — Persons  with  small  incomes. 

C.  — Persons  living  alone  without  any  fixed  income, 
and  without  any  friends.     (For   typical  cases  sse- 

-  Appendix  No.  VIII.  (B) ). 

3.  That  all  contributions  from  liable  persons  towards 
the  support  of  their  relations  chargeable  to  the  rates 
should  be  paid  through  the  guardians,  or  some  other 
accredited  agency. 

4.  That  aged  and  infirm  persons  eligible  for  outdoor 
relief  should  be  empowered  to  take  legal  proceedings 
against  their  relatives  for  support,  without  applying 
to  a  board  of  guardians.  (For  typical  cases  see  Ap- 
pendix No.  VIII.  (B)  ). 

5.  That  when  out-relief  is  granted  it  should  be  adequate. 
(For  typical  cases  see  Appendix  No.  VIII.  (B) 

6.  That  out-relief  to  widows  with  children  should  be 
granted  only  in  exceptional  cases,  viz  :  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  widowhood,  or  in  suitable  cases  where  suffi- 
cient reUef  can  be  allowed  for  her  to  remain  at  home 
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Out-relief  to  ^nd  care  for  her  children.  Under  other  conditions  it 
\vic  ows  witn     desirable  to  place  some  of  them  under  the  care  of  the 

guardians.    (For  typical  cases  see  Appendix  No.  VIII. 

(B)  ). 

T\Iedif-al  loan  ^  ipjjg  guardians,  through  the  relieving  officer,  should 
re  lef  ana  its  certain  cases  be  empowered  to  declare  medical  relief 
reco\  ery.  -^^  given  by  way  of  loan,  and  be  in  a  position  to  take 

legal  steps  to  enforce  payment. 
Objections  to     g_  That  out-relief  to  alleged  deserted  women  should 
be  discouraged,  as  it  offers  an  inducement  for  a  man 
and  wife  to  be  in  collusion  while  the  latter  is  receiving 
an  allowance  from  the  rates. 

9.  That  in  dealing  with  men  out  of  employment  the 
relieving  officer  should  be  in  a  position  to  offer  a  labour 
test  before  granting  relief. 

10.  In  order  that  the  relieving  officer  may  devote  more 
time  to  his  relief  work  it  is  desirable  that  the  duty  of 
dealing  with  lunatics  should  be  discharged  by  a  specially 
appointed  officer  as  providsd  for  in  the  Lunacy  Act  of 
1891  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  65,  Section  2,  Subsection  2).  or  by 
some  other  authority.    {Cf.  Appendix  No.  VIII.  (B) ). 

19735.  (Chairman.)  From  paragraph  1  of  your  state- 
ment I  see  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  application 
of  the  house  test  operates  in  the  direction  of  detecting 

/real  destitution  ;  and  you  support  that  contention  by 
^certain  figures  relating  to  new  applications  for  outdoor 
ceiief  from  Lady  Day,  1901,  to  Lady  Day,  1906  ?— Yes. 

19736.  In  that  period  I  see  there  were  136  new  applica- 
tions, and  out-relief  was  .granted  in  103  cases  ? — Yes. 

19737.  But  in  tv/enty-seven  cases  the  house  was 
offered  and  it  was  not  accepted  ? — Yes. 

19738.  I  think  in  Appendix  No.  VIII.  (A)  you  illustrate 
the  twenty-seven  cases  which  were  ordered  the  house, 
and  did  not  come  in  ?— Yes. 

19739.  The  cases  there  enumerated  seem  to  me  to  vary 
wevy  much ;  are  we  to  understand  that  in  none  of  those 
twenty-seven  was  there  a  subsequent  application  ?— 
■  There  were  two  subsequent  applications.    J.  T.,  whose  case 
is  referred  to  in  Appendix  VIII.  (B)  (2C),  applied  two  years 
.afterwards  in  the  ordinary  way  as  a  sick  patient,  and  was 
<then  admitted  to  the  infirmary  ;  but  that  had  nothing  to 
,  do  with  an  application  for  out-relief.    The  other  case  was 
a  man  and  wife.    The  man  came  into  the  house,  but  the 
wife  remained  outside  but  not  in  receipt  of  out-relief. 
These  are  the  only  two  cases  I  have  known  anything 
of  since  their  applications  for  out-relief  during  the  five 
years. 

19740.  And  in  those  cases  the  subsequent  applications 
?\ere  not  for  outdoor  relief  ? — No. 

19741.  So  that  offering  the  house  in  these  cases  has 
practically  prevented  subsequent  applications  ? — Yes, 
for  cut-relief. 
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19742.  Have  you  at  East  Green^vich  any  scale  as  regards 
outdoor  relief  ? — We  have  no  scale. 

19743.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  minimum  amount 
which  the  euardians  consider  one  person  can  maintain 
himself  or  herself  upon.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  ref  .'r 
to  Appendix  VIII.  (B).  One  of  the  columns  there  is  headed 
"  relief  offered  by  guardians  "  ;  I  presume  that  the 
relief  offered  by  the  guardians  was  fixed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  made  the  income  adequate  to  maintain  the 
applicant  ? — Yes. 

19744.  V/hat  is  the  amount  per  week  which  they  con- 
sider adequate  ? — It  varies  considerably.  Take  the  case 
of  W.  H.  (2A).  He  has  2s.  5d.  coming  in  from  the  Comical 
Fellows,  and  he  was  hving  rent  free  with  his  married 
daughter.  The  guardians  allowed  him  4s.  per  week.  H» 
is  bedridden  and  is  absolutely  helpless. 

19745.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  the  observation  column  you 
say,  "  Son  William,  wife  and  five  children  to  keep,  allows 
2s.  6d.  weekly  "  ;  is  that  2s.  6d.  in  addition  to  the  4s.  from 
the  guardians  and  the  2s.  5d.  from  The  Comical  Fellows  ? — 
Yes. 

19746.  {Chairman.)  Now  go  to  2B,  there  you  see  E.  W. 
-is  a,  -widow  with  an  income  of  Is.  6d.  per  week  and  3s. 
weekly  is  given  to  her  by  the  guardians,  and  as  she  lives 
rent  free,  that  makes  the  amount  of  her  income  4s.  6d. 
independent  of  rent  ? — Yes,  she  has  4s.  6d.  clear. 

19747.  In  the  next  case,  2C,  it  is  4s.  clear  ? — Yes. 

19748.  (Miss  Hill.)  In  2B  needlework  is  put  down 
under  the  column  headed  "  occupation,"  as  if  there  were 
some  earnings  ? — Yes  ;  she  earns  Is.  6d.  per  week. 

19749.  (Chairman.)  So  that  her  earnings  come  into  the 
column  headed  "  income  "  ? — Yes. 

19750.  Reverting  to  2C,  the  total  income  there  is  4s., 
but  she  is  living  rent  free  ?— Yes,  she  is  living  rent  free  by 
means  of  letting. 

19751.  Are  we  to  take  it,  then,  that  4s.  is  about  the  mini- 
mum income  that  the  guardians  consider  as  adequate, 
independent  of  rent  ?— Yes. 

19752.  What  has  been  the  tendency  in  your  district  in 
regard  to  out-relief  ?  Has  it  go^ne  rap,  or  has  it  gone 
down  ? — Out-relief  went  up  for  some  reason  or  another 
which  I  am  not  quite  able  to  explain,  except  that  the 
pohcy  of  the  guardians  during  the^  last  few  years,  at  any 
rate,  has  changed  in  the  respect  that  they  give  more  ade- 
quate relief  than  was  formerly  the  (ease.  When  I  first 
went  to  the  union  it  was  quite  a  corn m  on  thing  to  give 
Is.  6d.  and  a  loaf,  or  2s.  ;  the  guardiaiK  now  consider  that 
if  the  appUcant  can  manage  with  suelt  a  small  amount  as 
that,  he  or  she  can  manage  without  outdoor  relief  at  all. 
The  guardians  now  consider,  generaily  speaking,  that  7s. 
per  week  is  quite  small  enough  foE  a  single  person  to  live 
upon  ;  and  they  follow  that  as  nearly  as  possible. 

19753.  Then  the  policy  of  ths;  board  is,  that  they  apply  PoUey  of 
the  house  test  in  order  to  detect  real  destitutian,  but  vihen  Greenwich 
they  give  outdoor  relief  they  giro  what  they  consider  to  be  Guardians  a 
adequate  ?— Yes.  to  ont-reliei 

•  19754.  During  the  period  yissu  ha^  taken  was  there  an.jncrease  of* 
increase  in  the  number  of  casffi,  or  only  an  increase  in  the  out-reliof  at 
amount  of  outdoor  relief  ? — ^Betweea  Lady  Day,  1902,-  Greenwich.  : 
and  Lady  Day,  1903,  as  you  will  see,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  about  £120,  and  there  was  also  an  increase  in 
the  numbers  which  I  have  omitted  to  give  in  my  statement. 
On  the  1st  January,  1S^2,  the  number  was  201,  and  on 
the  1st  January,  1903.,  it  was  224.  That  increase  in  the 
numbers  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  sickness  and  that  a  few  men  were  out  of 
work  ;  but  there  was  also  an.  increase  in  the  aged  poor  by 
something  like  ten  in  the  twelve  months.  I  know  of  no 
special  reason  why  it  should  have  been  so,  but  it  sometimes 
does  happen  like  that.  Now  the  numbers  are  gradually 
going  down  again,  and  on  the  1st  January  this  year  they 
were  181. 

19755.  What  was  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  reUef  when  you  first  began  your  work  as  a 
relieving  officer  ?— Since  I  began  my  district  has  been 
rearranged  twice — it  has  been  such  a  growing  district. 
The  population  of  my  district  in  1881  was  27,000  and  I 
was  appointed  relieving  officer  in  1886,  so  that  the  popula- 
tion would  be  probably  something  like  33,000,  or  34,000. 
I  have  had  as  many  as  120  cases  in  one  week  and  an 
average  of  72  per  Board  meeting  with  an  area  of  1,500 
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acies.  Now  I  do  not  average  more  than  thirty-five  to 
forty-five  cases  per  fortnight. 

19756.  Then  you  may  say  there  has  been  no  very  marked 
tendency  either  one  way  or  the  other  as  regards  outdoor 
relief  ? — That  is  so. 

19757.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  specially  like 
to  mention  with  regard  to  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  your 
statement  ? — Yes.  I  am  of  opinion  that  great  risk  is 
incurred  where  out-relief  is  granted  to  very  old  people 
living  alone,  and  even  -where  adequate  rehef  is  given  in 
these  cases  a  great  responsibility  is  often  involved.  I 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  persuaded  such  individuals 
to  go  into  the  house,  and  have  been  subsequently  thanked 
by  them  for  my  efforts,  and  my  opinion  is  that  most  of  the 
objections  raised  against  the  workhouse  arise  from  pre- 
judice and  ignorance,  and  only  a  practical  test  will  convince 
a  person  of  the  many  advantages  and  comforts  of  indoor 
relief  when  compared  with  the  undesirable  state  of  Uving 
alone.  Out-relief  to  persons  living  with  their  children  is, 
I  think,  open  to  great  abuse,  but  with  most  people  this 
condition  is  taken  as  a  strong  recommendation  for  help, 
and  from  a  superficial  point  of  view,  such  an  opinion  might 
be  considered  reasonable  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  relief 
intended  for  the  apphcant  goes  towards  the  support  of  the 
family  when  work  is  slack,  or  it  merely  relieves  the  child  of 
a  legal  or  moral  responsibility,  and  confers  no  actual  benefit 
on  the  recipient.  Apphcants,  too,  seldom  disclose  all 
their  sources  of  income,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  the 
names  of  relatives  who  are  legally  liable  for  their  support ; 
my  experience  teaches  me  that  children  will  not  maintain 
their  parents  if  they  can  obtain  out-relief  for  them,  and  will 
only  do  so  if  the  house  is  offered,  because  they  regard  it  as 
degrading  if  their  friends  enter  the  workhouse.  They 
have  no  objection  to  accept  help  from  the  rates  in  the  form 
of  out-rehef,  and  impose  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ratepayer 
a  duty  which  the  law  and  which  their  natural  instincts 
should  call  upon  them  to  fulfil.  As  illustrating  that,  may 
I  quote  two  cases  ?  An  aged  couple  ( P)  apphed  to  the 
guardians  for  out-relief  and  stated  that  they  had  no 
children  who  could  assist  them.  Doubts  were  entertained 
as  to  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement,  and  the  guardians 
made  an  order  for  the  infirmary  or  house,  which  was  not 
accepted.  They  afterwards  made  a  further  application 
and  admitted  that  they  had  a  son  and  daughter  who  would 
each  allow  Is.  6d.  weekly,  because  they  stated  "  their 
children  did  not  want  them  to  go  into  the  house."  The 
second  case  which  I  wish  to  quote  happened  very  recently 
indeed,  not  in  my  o^vn  district,  but  in  the  adjoining  district 
of  a  colleague.  M.  P.  was  removed  under  orders  of  removal 
from  West  Ham  to  Greenwich,  where  she  had  been  receiv- 
ing 2s.  6d.  out-rehef.  She  had  two  sons,  one  married,  one 
single,  but  stated  she  could  only  give  the  address  of  the 
married  son.  That,  I  may  say,  happens  very  often.  An 
aged  person  does  not  object  to  give  the  name  of  a  married 
son  who  has  a  wife  and  a  great  number  of  children  ;  but  if 
you  tackle  her  on  the  question  of  a  single  son,  who  is  in  the 
the  position  of  having  no  one  dependent  on  him,  there  is  a 
probability  that  she  will  withhold  the  information,  because 
she  is  afraid  that  the  guardians  will  make  an  order  on  him 
to  allow  her  some  rehef.  With  regard  to  this  case,  she  had, 
as  I  said,  two  sons,  one  married  and  one  single,  but  stated 
that  she  could  only  give  the  address  of  the  married  son. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  relieving  officer,  the  guar- 
dians offered  rehef  in  the  workhouse,  advising  her  to  find 
her  single  son.  Twelve  days  afterwards  she  stated  to  the 
relieving  officer  she  had  found  her  son,  who  was  in  full 
work,  and  had  given  her  money  and  intended  to  continue 
to  assist  her,  and  she  was  satisfied  she  should  not  require  to 
trouble  the  guardians  any  further.  Those  two  cases  I 
thought  would  be  useful  to  illustrate  the  statements  that  I 
have  made.  They  are  only  two  picked  out  from  a  number 
of  others  which  could  be  given  from  enquiries  I  have 
made  from  other  Relieving  Ofiicers. 

19758.  It  was  only  the  offer  of  the  house  that  revealed 
those  circumstances  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

19759.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  3  ;  from  that  I  see 
that  you  wish  that  all  contributions  from  liable  persons 
should  be  paid  through  the  guardians  or  some  other 
accredited  agency  ? — Yes.    Apphcants,  too,  very  often 

.state  that  they  receive  allowances  from  friends,  which  is 
not  the  case.  They  either  desire  to  save  their  children 
from  their  legal  Uabihty,  or  by  some  means  they  get  to  know 
that  out-relief  is  conditional  on  supplementary  help  accord- 
ing to  the  pohcy  of  the  guardians  ;  and  herein  hes  a  very 
grave  responsibility  and  danger — responsibihty  because 


chargcability,. 


applicants  are  encouraged  to  deception  and  falsehood  ;    Mr.  W.  II 
danger,  because  their  statements  being  untrue,  they  are  Peler.". 

left  to  exist  on  the  small  pittance  doled  out  in  the  form  of    _   ~ 

out-relief.  I  know  from  experience  that  this  kind  of  25  June  I90(-. 
deception  is  probably  one  of  the  most  common  that  would-  " 
be  recipients  of  out-relief  have  recourse  to  ;  and  the  only 
remedy  I  can  recommend  is  that  all  contributions  from 
relatives  and  friends  should  be  paid  through  an  accredited 
officer  of  the  guardians.  By  this  means  the  legally 
responsible  person  could  not  shift  his  liability  on  to  other 
shoulders,  and  less  encouragement  -would  be  offered  to 
applicants  for  making  false  and  misleading  statements  as  to 
supplementary  help,  whilst  it  would  secure  to  them  the 
amount  they  allege  they  receive.  A  case  has  occuircd 
with  me  which  I  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  mention. 
M.  B.,  aged  sixty-four,  stated  she  had  a  single  son,  a 
labourer,  who  allowed  her  3s.  (Id.  weekly,  but  could  not 
give  his  address.  When  questioned  as  to  how  the  money 
was  paid,  she  replied  that  her  son  visited  her  periodically 
about  once  a  month  and  gave  her  a  certain  amount,  some- 
times as  much  as  20s.  The  guardians  suggested  that  thi  s 
should  be  paid  through  them  or  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  but  the  applicant  objected.  On  subsequent 
inquiries  being  made  by  the  Cliarity  Organisation  Society 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  man  was  a  casual  labourer 
Uving  from  hand  to  mouth  in  a  common  lodging-house  in 
Woolwich.  By  some  means,  these  old  people  get  to  know 
that  unless  they  can  satisfy  the  guardians  that  they  have 
an  allowance  coming  in  from  relatives  or  other  friends  to 
supplement  what  the  guardians  may  give,  the  chances  of 
their  getting  out-relief  are  very  poor.  So  they  are  tempted 
to  make  these  statements,  which  are  in  so  many  cases 
totally  untrue. 

19760.  In  this  case  do  you  assume  that  her  statement 
was  totally  untrue,  and  that  she  got  no  relief  at  all  ? — 
Yes.    The  son  was  no  good  ;  he  was  a  bad  lot  altogether. 

19761.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  support  of  the  Need  for 
suggestion  which  you  make  in  paragraph  4  that  aged  power  to 
and  infirm  persons  should  be  empowered  to  take  legal  recover 
proceedings  against  their  relatives  for  support,  without  "latntenanca 
applying  to  a  board  of  guardians  ? — As  illustrating  that,    ^  "^"^ 
will  you  turn  to  Appendix  VIII.  (B)  4.  E.  W.  ?  She  is  sixty 
years  of  age,  although  that  is  not  an  old  age.  bui  in 
addition  to  that  she  is  a  very  weakly  woman  and  cannot 
do  any  work.    She  has  eight  sons  altogether,  and  througli 
disagreement  between  the  children  only  one  of  them  who 
is  not  in  a  position  to  do  so,  and  a  single  son  with  whom  she 
lives  •will  allow  her  anything.    She  applied  to  the  guar- 
dians, and  they  thought  it  was  a  matter  that  the  sons 
should  settle  among  themselves.    They  offered  her  the 
House.    Of  course  she  has  not  come  into  the  House  ; 
and  although  she  is  such  a  very  respectable  pei'son,  she 
really  has  no  remedy  except  becoming  chargeable  to  the 
rates. 

19762.  If  the  power  that  you  suggest  were  given,  do 
you  think  that  aged  and  infirm  persons  would  be  dis- 
posed to  make  use  of  it  ? — I  think  they  would  in  a  great 
many  cases.  Probably  it  would  create  bad  feehng,  but 
it  does  that  even  now  when  an  aged  person  apjilies  to  the 
guardians  ;  very  often  it  breaks  up  a  familj'. 

19763.  How  would  they  be  able  to  take  legal  pro- 
ceedings ;  what  would  le  the  form  that  you  would  sug- 
gest ? — An  application  to  a  magistrate  hy  the  mother 
for  a  summons  to  show  cause  why  the  children  should 
not  maintain  her. 

19764.  Of  course  the  procedure  would  have  to  be  one 

which  would  not  entail  any  expense  on  the  applicant  ?  

Yes.  The  magistrates  in  many  instances  now  will  grant, 
a  summons  free  to  a  woman  who  is  taking  proceedings 
against  her  husband  for  maintenance. 

19765.  Do  you  think  the  necessity  of  first  applying  to 
a  board  of  guardians  prevents  these  persons  from  taking 
action  which  they  otherwise  might  be  prepared  to  take  ? 
— As  a  matter  of  fact  those  would  only  be  cases,  I  should 
suggest,  where  the  board  of  guardians  were  unable  to 
arrange  between  the  mother  and  her  children.  If  the 
failed,  then  I  think  as  a  last  resource  the  aged  persons 
should  be  enabled  to  apply  to  a  magistrate.  At  present 
she  has  no  remedy  whatever,  you  see. 

19766.  Unless  she  first  applies  to  the  board  of  guar- 
dians ? — Except  by  applying  to  the  board  of  guardians. 

19767.  {Mr.  Loch.)    And  receiving  rehef  ?— And  be- 
coming chargeable. 
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19768.  (Chairman.)  Then  the  case  is  rather  stronger 
than  your  paragraph  implies,  because  they  cannot  take 
legal  proceedings  without  applying  to  a  board  of  guar- 
dians and  actually  receiving  relief  ? — That  is  so.  Under 
no  circumstances  at  present  can  an  aged  person  apjjly 
for  an  order  of  maintenance  against  her  or  his  children 
who  are  able  to  support. 

19769.  I  think  you  have  dealt  already  with  paragraph 
5  ;  you  are  of  opinion  that  where  out-door  relief  is  given 
it  should  be  adequate  ? — Yes.  In  Appendix  VIII.  (B)  5, 
M.  A.  B.,  I  give  you  the  case  of  an  old  lady,  ninety-one 
years  of  age,  who  has  2s.  weekly  from  a  gentleman  and 
Is.  6d.  that  two  ladies  allow  her  between  them,  that  is 
3s.  6d.  per  week  ;  the  guardians  allow  her  7s.  6d.  per  week. 
This  old  person  is  quite  helpless,  and  all  that  is  done  for 
her  has  to  be  done  by  the  landlady  that  she  lives  with. 

19770.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  Is  she  looked  after 
and  nursed  by  the  landlady  ? — Yes,  she  does  everything, 
for  her. 

19771.  Do  you  pay  the  landlady  for  nursing? — No; 
that  is  left  to  the  old  person. 

19772.  {Professor  Smart.)  Will  she  not  go  into  the 
House  ? — It  has  never  been  suggested  to  her.  She  is 
such  an  extremely  good  case  that  the  guardians  would 
not  suggest  such  a  thing  to  her. 

19773.  I  thought  you  considered  that  the  position  of 
the  pauper  was  very  much  better  inside  ? — I  do  in  some 
cases  where  they  are  dirty  and  have  no  one  to  look  after 
them  ;  but  this  landlady  does  look  after  her  like  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Out  relief  to     19774.  {Chairman.)    Now  turn  to  paragraph  6  of  your 
widows  with  statement.    I  see  that  you  would  only  give  out-relief 
children.         to  a  widow  with  children  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  her 
widowhood  ? — Yes. 

19775.  Or  where  sufficient  reUef  can  be  allowed  for 
her  to  remain  at  home  to  look  after  her  children  ?— Yes. 

19776.  Would  you  explain  a  little  your  objection  to 
relieving  her  except  in  such  circumstances  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause where  the  widow  is  forced  to  go  out  to  work,  she 
neglects  her  children  ? — Out-relief  to  a  widow  with 
children  should  only  be  granted  in  exceptional  cases, 
namely,  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  widowhood,  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  making  arrangements  with 
friends  as  to  the  future  of  herself  and  children,  or  where 
sufficient  reUef  can  be  allowed  for  her  to  remain  at 
home  and  properly  care  for  them.  Under  other  con- 
ditions it  is  desirable  to  place  some  of  them  under  the 
'Care  of  the  guardians,  to  be  clothed,  fed,  and  educated, 
and  at  a  suitable  age  to  be  placed  in  an  approved  situa- 
tion. This  is,  I  think,  a  wise  and  satisfactory  way  of 
assisting  a  widow  with  children,  and  calculated  to  be  of  a 
more  lasting  benefit  when  taking  into  consideration 
the  child's  future.  The  widow  who  is  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief,  with  a  number  of  children  depending  upon 
ier,  and  who  has  to  be  away  from  home  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  cannot  exercise  that  control  and  supervision 
-that  are  so  necessary  for  the  proper  training  of  a  child. 
When  she  is  away  the  children  run  the  streets,  and  are 
subject  to  those  unwholesome  influences  which  exercise 
such  a  baneful  effect  on  their  future  lives.  That  is 
especially  so  in  some  of  the  streets  in  my  district,  al- 
though I  have  not  a  great  number  of  those  cases  on  my 
books  now.  Some  of  the  streets  are  very  bad  streets 
indeed,  and  when  the  woman  has  to  go  out  to  work  she 
must  be  away  necessarily  in  the  daytime,  and  during 
her  absence  from  home  the  children  are  of  course  running 
the  streets  and  in  the  end  they  become  uncontrollable. 

19777.  Does  your  board  of  guardians  act  upon  your 
suggestion,  or  does  it  give  relief  to  widows  ? — Sometimes 
.1  am  successful  in  persuading  my  board  of  guardians  to 
take  my  view.  It  does  not  always  happen  that  I  succeed, 
.but  I  do  the  very  best  I  can. 

19778.  This  view  of  yours  is  not  a  theoretical  view  ? 
—No. 

19779.  But  it  is  a  view  based  on  long  practical  ex- 
p  erience  ? — It  is  a  view  that  has  been  forced  upon  me 

:  mm  my  own  experience  gained  in  living  amongst  the 
people.  1  have  given  two  cases  on  Appendix  VIII.  ( B)  6  P.  T. 
and  6  A.  C.  P.  T.  is  a  widow  and  a  most  respectable 
person.  The  guardians  found  her  a  situation  at  the 
Grove  Park  Workhouse  ;  she  is  a  laundress  there.  They 
took  three  of  her  children  and  she  supports  one  herself. 


I  know  that  she  puts  the  child  out  in  the  care  of  a  very 
respectable  person.  A.  C.  is  also  a  widow,  she  is  living  in 
L  ndon  with  some  friends  ;  she  keeps  two  of  her  children 
and  the  guardians  keep  two  for  her  at  Sidcup.  When 
these  children  arrive  at  the  proper  age,  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
the  guardians  will  place  them  out  in  suitable  situations  ; 
in  the  meantime  they  are  being  educated  and  properly 
cared  for.  Then  take  6  N.  D.  ;  she  is  a  widow  with  four 
children,  and  her  relief  was  stopped  on  accoimt  of  her 
selling  her  bread.  That  was  a  case  where  the  children 
lived  down  a  very  bad  street.  Then  take  the  case  of  Instance  nf 
6  M.  D.,  who  is  also  a  widow  with  four  children.  The  ^^'4°)^. 
relief  there  ceased  on  account  of  the  boy  aged  fourteen  ^^^^^l^  for  her 
having  left  school  and  being  able  to  go  to  work.  All  these 
children  more  or  less  have  been  living  at  home  with  their  " 
mother  while  she  has  been  out  at  work,  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  but  I  think  one  of  them  went  wrong  altogether ; 
she  was  kept  at  home  to  mind  the  children  while  the 
mother  went  out  to  her  daily  work.  In  the  case  of  a 
widow,  when  she  is  first  left  it  would  probably  be  some- 
what harsh  to  expect  her  to  part  with  her  children  im- 
mediately, until  she  had  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
round  to  see  if  she  could  arrange  with  her  friends  ;  because 
sometimes,  when  the  father  is  taken  away,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  her  she  can  get  different  relations  to  take 
some  of  the  children,  and  so  can  manage  to  keep  on 
without  troubling  the  guardians  at  all.  But  as  a  general 
practice  I  am  quite  convinced  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
children,  at  any  rate,  and  I  believe  in  most  cases  in  the 
interests  of  the  woman  herself,  it  would  be  better  if  the 
guardians  could  be  persuaded  to  take  the  children  and 
send  them  to  their  schools  and  train  and  educate  them. 

19780.  Now  we  will  go  to  paragraph  7.  What  powers 
have  the  guardians  now  to  take  legal  steps  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  medical  relief  which  has  been  given  by  way 
of  loan  ? — I  am  afraid  that  they  really  have  no  power  ; 
at  any  rate,  my  own  board  are  not  quite  prepared  to  risk 
it  just  yet.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  they  have 
adopted  the  system  of  declaring  in  suitable  cases  that  the 
doctor's  orders  are  given  by  way  of  loan.  The  granting 
of  a  .medical  relief  order  materially  influences  future 
applications  for  relief.  An  applicant  once  having  accepted 
assistance  from  the  rates  in  this  form,  appears  to  have 
taken  the  initial  step  towards  losing  his  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence and  self-support,  for  it  frequently  happens  that 
immediately  following  the  doctor's  order  comes  a  further 
request  for  outdoor  relief.  Generally  speaking,  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  provide  for  sickness  either  by 
joining  a  sick  club  or  by  paying  into  a  dispensary,  and 
any  attempt  to  check  the  improvident  habits  of  this 
class  of  individuals  claims  recognition  and  encouragement. 
It  is  only  during  the  past  four  or  five  months  that  the 
guardians,  at  any  rate,  have  been  making  an  effort  to  check 
this  improvident  way  that  the  people  get  into  by  making 
no  provision  for  sickness.  During  the  past  four  or  five 
months  my  relief  committee  have  approved  my  action 
in  declaring  medical  orders  in  certain  cases  to  be  given 
on  loan,  but  considerable  doubt  appears  to  exist  as  to 
what  extent  the  guardians  are  empowered  to  enforce 
payment  where  a  district  medical  officer  is  paid  an  annual 
salary.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  guardians  to 
make  a  definite  charge  the  doctor  gave  the  approximate 
number  of  visits  made  by  him  in  twelve  months  either 
at  the  parish  dispensary  or  at  the  patients'  own  homes, 
each  visit  working  out  at  rather  more  than  Is.  per  visit. 
This  does  not  include  cost  of  drugs,  etc.  In  thirteen  cases 
a  charge  of  Is.  per  week  for  four  weeks  has  been  made, 
out  of  this  number  five  have  been  paid.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  in  a  letter  on  outdoor  relief,  dated  May  12th, 
1877,  and  appearing  in  the  7th  Annual  Report,  page  54, 
observe :  "It  may  be  added  with  regard  to  medical 
relief,  that  it  is  competent  for  the  guardians  to  grant 
medical  relief  on  loan,  and  no  difficulty  arises  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  recoverable  when  a  medical  officer 
is  paid  by  a  separate  fee  for  each  case.  The  practice, 
however,  of  remunerating  medical  ofScers  in  this  way 
has,  owing  to  the  abuses  and  inconvenience  with  which 
it  was  attended,  been  generally  abandoned,  and  the 
difficulty  now  felt  in  granting  medical  relief  on  loan  is 
that  in  consequence  of  the  medical  officer  being  paid  by 
salary,  the  money  value  of  the  relief  is  not  practically 
ascertainable.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  in  what  manner  a  money  value  shall  be  fixed, 
and  if,  as  would  probably  be  the  case  were  an  arbitrary 
sum  taken,  the  amount  were  in  excess  of  the  rate  of 
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salary  paid  to  the  medical  officer,  he  would  feel  that  he 
should  derive  some  benefit  from  the  amount  if  recovered. 
The  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  met  by  arranging  that 
the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  should  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  cover  the  ordinary  cases  which  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  attend,  and  that  in  those  exceptional  cases 
where  the  relief  was  granted  on  loan  they  sliould  be  paid 
by  the  case."  In  an  earlier  letter  of  instruction  the  Poor 
Law  Board  observe  :  "  Medical  relief,  as  the  exact  cost 
of  it  cannot  in  any  individual  case  be  severed  from  the 
total  cost  of  medical  relief  in  the  union,  does  not  seem 
such  relief  as  can  be  given  by  way  of  loan  ;  but  in  some 
unions  it  is  nevertheless  so  given." 

19781.  {Professor  Smart.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter 
of  instruction  ? — I  am  quoting  from  the  Out- Relief 
Prohibitory  Order,  Article  7B.  I  have  in  some  instances 
made  the  doctor's  order  to  expire  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  guardians,  and  have  given  the  applicants  instructions 
to  attend.  In  practically  every  case  they  have  failed  to 
appear  ;  and  until  it  is  clear  that  the  guardians  can  take 
legal  steps  to  recover  medical  relief  given  on  loan,  it  will, 

''^^  °^  I  think,  be  a  difficult  matter  to  check  this  fruitful  source 
?8  of  pauperism.     I  do  not  know  that  it  will  quite  meet  your 

sf  ou  wishes  that  I  should  quote  from  a  little  book  I  have  here. 
\  at  Brad-  published  by  the  Bradfield  Union  in  Berkshire,  \\  here 
they  have  been  trying  the  experiment  for  a  good  many 
years — since  1872,  in  fact.  In  one  year  they  report  that 
the  medical  orders  had  been  reduced  from  700  to  forty-two 
per  annum.  If  the  guardians  were  empowered  to  arrange 
some  kind  of  scale  or  to  pay  their  medical  officers  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  could  fix  the  amount  that  a  medical 
order  would  cost,  or  that  a  visit  would  cost,  and  if  they 
could  recover  that  in  the  county  court  I  feel  quite  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  that  where  we  get  probably  forty 
or  fifty  applications  for  doctor's  orders  now  we  sliould  not 
get  one,  because  the  people  would  then  join  dispensaries 
or  clubs,  which  they  never  do  now.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
4  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  jjeople  who  apply  to  me  for  a  doctor's 
order  have  ever  belonged  to  a  sick  club  of  any  description. 

19782.  (Chairman.)  You  would  in  certain  cases  give 
gratuitous  medical  relief,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

19783.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  8,  from  which  I  see 
you  wish  to  discourage  out-relief  to  women  who  are  alleged 
to  be  deserted  ? — With  regard  to  this  class  of  ^application 
there  is,  I  think,  often  involved  a  suspicion  of  collusion, 
and  it  requires  great  care  and  judgment  in  discriminating 
between  the  impostin-e  and  a  genuine  case.  Opportunities 
are  offered  for  a  husband  and  wife  to  be  in  secret  or  fraudu- 
lent communication  with  each  other,  whilst  the  latter  is  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
house  test  were  more  generally  applied  the  eifect  M'ould  be 
to  repress  the  constant  attempts  made  by  alleged  deserted 
women  to  impose  on  the  ratepayers.  No  woman  T\-ould 
voluntarily  enter  the  workhouse  who  had  a  husband  to 
support  her,  and  I  submit  that  in  granting  this  class  of 
applicant  out-relief  a  tem2}tation  is  placed  in  her  way  to 
pose  as  a  deserted  \\'oman  v/ith  the  only  object  of  receiving 
a  weekly  allowance  from  the  parish  to  be  probably  sup- 
plemented by  remittances  from  her  husband ;  and  -s^iiilst 
aU  out-relief  is  open  to  abuse,  none  in  my  judgment  is  so 
grossly  misapplied  as  that  which  is  granted  to  married 
women  under  the  conditions  I  have  referred  to.  With 
regard  to  that  statement  I  have  three  cases  here,  which  I 
think  would  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point.  A 
woman  applied  for  out-relief  alleging  she  believed 
husband  had  deserted  her.  Suspicions  were  strong  in  the 
direction  that  she  knew  his  whereabouts,  and  the  guardians 
offered  to  take  her  and  her  children  into  the  house.  Two 
days  subsequently  I  saw  her  in  company  with  her  husband. 
Then  a  case  was  given  to  me  by  one  of  my  colleagues  which 
probably  illustrates  the  point  very  forcibly :  "A.  W. 
and  two  childi-en  alleged  to  have  been  deserted.  Out- 
relief  was  granted.  Relieving  officer  watched  woman 
and  found  she  was  being  visited  by  her  husband  at  night. 
On  being  questioned  by  relieving  officer,  the  man  admitted 
his  identity.  Relief  stopped."  Then  there  was  another 
case  of  C.  H.,  who  had  two  children  ;  she  alleged  that  her 
husband  had  deserted  her,  and  she  was  allowed  out-relief. 
On  his  arrest  she  admitted  she  had  been  receiving  money 
from  him  on  more  tlian  one  occasion.  In  other  instances 
women  applying  for  out-relief  on  account  of  their  husbands 
being  from  home  and  leaving  them  without  food,  on 
receiving  an  intimation  that  such  absence  might  constitute 
desertion  and  necessitate  an  application  being  made  to  a 
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magistrate  for  a  warrant,  find  means  of  communicating   Mr.  W.  E. 
with  their  husbands,  who  forthwith  report  themselves.  Peters. 

19784.  What  is  the  procedure  ? — A  woman  comes  up      juno  1906 

and  says  she  is  deserted  by  her  husband  ;  assusning  the  "   * 

board  of  guardians  believed  her  story,  would  they  apply 
for  a  warrant  against  the  husband  at  the  same  time 
they  gave  relief  ? — Yes,  they  woukl,  whether  they  granted 
the  relief  in  or  out  of  the  House,  but  sufficient  time  would 
be  allowed  between  receiving  tlie  relief  and  applying  to 
the  magistrate  for  enquiries  to  lie  made  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  woman's  statement. 

19786.  Would  they  do  that  as  a  matter  of  course  ? —  Powers  of 

Yes.    Under  the  MaiTied  W  omen  (Maintenance  in  Case  of  wife  in  case  of 

Desertion)  Act,  a  married  woman  can  take  proceedings  '^"^!'^"' 

against  her  husband  for  neglecting  to  maintain  ;    but  '^''n     .  , 

...  ,  1  •      r  .  -I  ji    J  maintain  iier. 

when  it  comes  to  applying  tor  a  warrant  it  appears  that 

she  is  unable  to  apply  herself.    The  magistrates  will  not 

grant  a  warrant  to  a  deserted  v/oinan,  but  only  to  the 

board  of  guardians  whsn  she  is  chargeable  to  the  rates  ; 

but  she  can  take  proceeding-i  against  her  husband  for 

neglecting  to  maintain  her. 

19786.  {Mr.  Loch.)  And  of  course  in  these  instances 
the  woman  takes  no  steps  ? — She  takes  no  steps. 

19787.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  would  advocate  the 
abolition  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  deserted  wife  ? — Yes, 
and  also  that  a  deserted  woman  shoukl  be  in  a  position 
to  take  out  a  warrant  against  her  husband  if  she  could 
satisfy  the  magistrate  that  he  had  deserted  her. 

19788.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  9.    In  dealing  with  Gut-relief  foi 
men  out  of  employment,  you  think  that  the  relieving  the  unem- 
officer  should  be  in  a  position  to  offer  a  labour  test  before  ployed  at 
granting  relief  ? — Yes.    1  might  say  that  seventy-six  Gieen,wich 
able-bodied  men  applied  to  me  for  temnorary  out-relief  .^'i'^  need  for 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  L  dy  Day,  1906,  and  I  '''^bour  test, 
relieved  them  without  being  in  a  position  to  offer  them 

a  test  of  any  description. 

19789.  How  did  they  apply — as  urgent  and  necessitous  Recurrence 
cases  ?— Yes.    I  relieved   them  under  Art.  215,  No.  6.  '^^  sudden 
(Duties  of  Relieving  Officer.)    Of  this  number  one  was  re-  ^'}}}  "^gent 
lieved  seven  times,  including  twice  on  account  of  sickness 

which  he  could  not  very  well  help  ;  ore  was  relieved  six 
times,  including  twice  on  account  of  sickness  ;  five  were 
relieved  three  times,  tweaty-two  wevd  relieved  t^vice  and 
forty-seven  were  relieved  once.  These  men  were  referred 
to  the  borough  council  for  work,  and  of  the  seventy-six 
men  whom  I  relieved,  thirty-seven  applied  to  the  borough 
council  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act ;  thirteen 
were  set  to  work  by  the  borough  couniil ;  three  were  refused 
as  unsatisfactory  ;  twenty  did  not  accept  work,  stating 
that  they  had  since  obtained  employment ;  one  was 
emigrated ;  and  thirty-nins  made  no  application. 
Possibly,  to  be  fair  to  the  men,  some  few  of  those  might 
not  have  applied  because  they  knew  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  be 
employed  by  the  borough  council  if  they  accepted  relief  ; 
but  many  of  them  I  am  quite  sure,  would  not  apply 
if  they  thought  that  they  would  be  set  to  work.  Those 
are  the  class  of  men  that  I  think  no  relieving  officer  should 
be  allowed  to  relieve  v.'ithout  giviag  theji  a  labour  test. 
Many  years  ago  we  did  have  a  labour  yard.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  labour  test  should  be  a  labour  test  of  that 
description,  because  it  was  impossible  tlien,  owing  to  the 
size  of  the  yard,  to  make  a  labour  test  of  it.  But  there 
are  such  a  numb  r  of  men  wlio,  if  they  know  th  it  you 
have  no  test  to  offer  them  and  no  work  of  any  kind  to  give 
them,  will  come  and  apply  for  relief,  and  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  look  for  work. 

19790.  How  would  you  apply  this  test  in  an  urgent  Instance  ol 
case  ? — In  an  urgent  case.    I  t'link  a  relieving  officer  failure  of 
should  be  in  a  position  to  offer  th?m  wirk  immediately,  labour-yard 
and  that  there  shoald  be  either  a  labo.ir  yard  or  some-  ^ 
thing  under  the  control  of  the  guardians,  so  that  it  could 

be  a  labour  test  and  not  like  it  was  in  1895.  That,  I  sup- 
pose, could  not  be  helped,  because  something  like  700 
men  or  more — certainly  700  mon — were  every  day  in 
the  labour  yard  ;  they  were  simply  herding  in  there,  so 
there  was  no  possibility  of  making  it  a  labour  test.  But, 
taking  the  cases  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  say  that  a  relieving 
officer  should  be  allowed  to  render  assistance  to  an  able- 
bodied  man,  but  he  should  be  able  to  offer  him  a  test  of 
some  description. 

19791.  I  understand  that  if  it  is  an  urgent  case,  or  if 
you  consider  it  is  an  urgent  case,  you  must  give  reUef, 
is  that  not  so  ? — Yes,  I  must  relieve. 
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^  19792.  When  would  you  apply  the  test — afterwards  ? 
— I  should  apply  the  test  at  once. 

19793.  Would  you  not  relieve  him  then,  unless  he  com- 
plied with  your  test  ? — It  is  generally  the  children  that 
the  trouble  is  with — not  so  much  with  the  man.  As  a 
rule,  I  am  not  much  concerned  about  an  able-bodied  work- 
ing man,  because  he  has  so  many  mates  about  who  will 
always  give  him  something  to  eat  during  the  day  time. 
It  is  the  family  that  gives  the  trouble. 

19794.  You  would  relieve  the  family  then,  and  you 
would  apply  the  test  to  the  man  ? — Yes. 

19795.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  had  the  Modified 
Workhouse  test  in  operation  in  Greenwich  ? — No.  But 
many  years  ago  a  number  of  men  were  sent  to  work 
in  the  stoneyard  of  the  Workhouse  for  a  time,  but  I  think 
it  was  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  having  to  open  the 
Deptford  Stone  Yard. 

19796.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  I  ask  whether  you  would 
refuse  to  relieve  the  children  if  the  man  refused  to  accept 
the  test  ? — No,  but  if  I  were  in  a  position  to  offer  the 
man  work  and  he  refused  to  do  it,  I  should  then  be  in 
a  position  to  prosecute  him  for  refusing  to  work.  I 
should  relieve  the  family  in  the  meantime. 

19797.  Would  you  relieve  the  family  anyhow  ? — Yes. 

19798.  It  is  the  power  to  prosecute  you  want  then  ? — 
Yes. 

19799.  Then  you  want  this  power  not  so  much  to 
make  it  a  test  for  relief,  because  you  would  give  the 
relief  anyhow  ? — I  am  obliged  to  give  the  relief  anyhow. 

19800.  But  you  want  this  power  to  prosecute  the 
man  who  refuses  to  work  ? — Yes,  and  to  be  in  a  position 
to  test  really  whether  the  man  has  honestly  sought 
for  work  or  not.  If  the  man  is  under  the  impression  that 
he  can  get  relief  from  the  relieving  officer  without  seeking 
work,  he  will  do  so. 

19801.  The  alternative  of  his  doing  work  is  not  the 
absence  of  relief,  but  a  prosecution  for  refusing  to  work  ? — 
Yes. 

19802.  {Cliairman.)  That  is  to  say  you  would  take 
the  fact  that  he  refused  to  work  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
unemployed  very  much  from  his  own  fault  ? — Quite  so. 

19803.  [Mr.  Patten- MacDoug all.)  How  would  you 
relieve  the  family — in  kind  ? — Yes. 

19804.  How  would  you  see  that  it  was  put  to  its  proper 
uses  ?  How  would  you  make  sure  that  he  did  not  get 
the  relief  if  you  gave  it  in  kind  ? — I  am  afraid  that  it 
would  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  for  me  to  prevent  the 
man  having  some  of  the  food  tliat  was  given  to  the  family 
if  they  were  all  living  together. 

19805.  You  would  relieve  the  family  in  kind,  as  I 
understand,  and  you  would  have  no  security  that  the 
father  did  not  benefit  by  it  ?— No. 

19806.  [Mrs.  Webb.)  Except  that  he  might  be  marched 
off  to  prison  ? — That  would  probably  take  a  week  or  so. 

19807.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Would  you  give  relief 
to  the  man  as  well  as  to  the  children  ? — I  should  relieve 
the  family  and  prosecute  the  man  for  neglecting  to  main- 
tain himself. 

'  19808.  You  are  not  contemplating  that  you  would 
relieve  the  children  only  and  not  the  man  ? — No. 

19809.  You  would  relieve  the  whole  family,  and  then 
prosecute  the  man  for  neglecting  to  work  ? — I  should 
prosecute  him  for  neglecting  to  maintain  himself. 

19810.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  Supposing  the  father 
took  everything,  could  you  get  at  him  under  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  ? — He  would  not  do 
that ;  I  should  not  anticipate  a  case  like  that. 

19811.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  give  this  relief  in  kind 
to  the  applicant  himself,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

19812.  At  the  pay  station  ? — Yes. 

19813.  You  have  no  guarantee  therefore  that  the 
children  get  it  ? — I  have  a  guarantee  when  I  visit  the 
ease,  and  I  do  frequently  visit  these  out-of-works.  The 
children  always  get  it.  I  have  never  known  a  case  to 
the  contrary.  1  have  gone  and  seen  the  bread  that  I 
have  given  being  cut  up. 

19814.  In  a  time  of  pressure  you  cannot  foUow  it  up 
in  that  way,  can  you  ? — I  have  never  known  a  case 
where  the  food  has  not  gone  to  the  children. 


19815.  (Chainnan.)  In  paragraph  10  j'ou  say  that 
you  would  hke  an  officer  to  be  specially  appointed  to 
deal  with  lunatics  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

19816.  Would  there  be  sufficient  work  for  one  officer, 
say,  in  the  whole  union  of  Greenwich  ? — I  am  afraid 
there  would  be  too  much.  At  any  rate  whan  there  is  an 
abnormal  rush  of  these  cases  as  it  frequently  happens, 
but  if  cases  of  lunacy  occurred  at  regular  intervals  one 
officer  might  be  sufficient, 

19817.  Would  there  be  more  than  sufficient  for  one 
officer  ? — I  am  afraid  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is 
provided  for  by  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1891  (54  and  55  Vic, 
Cap.  65,  Section  2,  Sub-section  2) :  "  Where  in  a  union 
there  are  two  or  more  reUeving  officers,  and  the  Guardians, 
■with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  direct 
one  reHeving  officer  to  discharge  throughout  the  union 
the  duties  of  a  reHeving  officer  in  respect  of  lunatics, 
every  other  relieving  officer  in  the  union  shall  inform  the 
officer  so  directed  of  any  case  of  a  lunatic,  with  which 
it  would  otherwise  devolve  upon  such  other  relieving 
officer  to  deal,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  relieving 
officer  receiving  such  information  to  deal  with  the  case, 
and  the  other  reUeving  officer  shall  be  discharged  from 
any  further  duty  in  the  matter."  Of  course  my  only  object 
is  that  it  would  allow  the  relieving  officer  of  the  district 
better  opportunity  of  looking  to  his  relief  cases  and 
visiting  them  more  frec[uently  if  he  had  not  the  responsible 
duty  also  of  dealing  with  cases  of  lunacy,  because  even 
if  you  get  one  case  sometimes  it  will  break  into  three 
days.  A  colleague  of  mine  only  just  within  the  last  few 
months  had  thirteen  consecutive  cases  of  lunacy  to 
deal  with  which  took  him  a  fortnight.  As  he  said  to  me. 
You  can  judge  how  my  reKef  cases  went  on. 

19818.  Have  they  to  be  in  attendance  at  certain 
hours  for  these  cases  ? — These  cases  crop  up  at  all  times. 

19819.  What  is  the  procedure  that  takes  so  much 
time  ;  perhaps  you  will  just  explain  that  to  us  ? — I 
have  a  set  of  papers  here  for  dealing  with  one  pauper 
case.  First  of  all  a  person  will  go  to  a  reheving  officer 
and  will  say  that  he  or  she  is  of  oj)inion  that  so-and-so 
is  of  unsound  mind.  The  relieving  officer  will  probably 
visit  the  case,  or  he  may  send  the  doctor  in  the  first 
instance  ;  that  is  not  necessary  although  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  do  so.  The  reUeving  officer 
having  seen  the  case  there,  comes  to  a  decision  that  it 
is  one  that  should  be  placed  under  control  either  for 
his  own  safety  or  for  the  safety  of  the  community  at 
large.  The  reUeving  officer  then  makes  this  paper  out 
and  the  case  on  that  Order  is  sent  to  the  workhouse  and 
the  master  detains. 

19820.  Who  removes  the  lunatic  to  the  workhouse  ? — 
The  reUeving  officer  removes  him  right  from  the  beginnings 
to  the  end,  until  he  is  in  the  asylum. 

19821.  Assuming  it  is  a  violent  case  he  might  have  ta 
get  assistance  ? — Yes.  Then  the  reUeving  officer  has 
in  three  days  to  lay  information  before  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  after  the  patient  is  in  the  workhouse.  Some- 
times he  is  very  fortunate  in  catching  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  sometimes  he  is  very  unfortunate  in  having  to  wait 
a  very  long  time  ;  but  aU  that  time  is  being  wasted  so 
far  as  his  reUef  work  is  concerned.  Having  found  the 
Justice,  the  Justice  makes  an  Order  for  the  reUeving 
officer  to  bring  the  case  before  him  ;  that  is,  he  practicaUy 
promises  to  come  to  the  workhouse  and  meet  the  relieving 
officer  there.  Then  he  orders  the  doctor  to  make  an 
examination  and  report  to  him.  Probably  in  another 
case,  before  the  patient  is  admitted  to  the  workhouse, 
the  Justice  may  decide  that  the  patient  must  be  taken 
to  the  workhouse  under  a  fourteen  days  Order.  In 
the  first  case  the  reUeving  officer  has  legally  the  power 
to  send  a  case  into  the  workhouse  for  three  days ;  but  in 
the  case  I  am  referring  to  the  Justice  would  order  the 
reUeving  officer  to  take  the  case  to  the  workhouse  for 
fourteen  days,  where  a  Summary  Reception  Order  might 
be  made.  There  are  some  reasons  why  the  Magistrate 
is  doubtful,  and  possibly  before  the  expiration  of  the 
fourteen  days  the  patient  gets  better  and  has  to  be  dis- 
charged. But  all  that  has  to  be  arranged  by  the  reUeving 
officer.  Then,  the  Justice  having  satisfied  himself,  in 
conjunction  with  the  doctor,  that  the  patient  is  of  unsound 
mind,  makes  out  what  we  call  the  Reception  Order  for 
the  lunatic  to  go  to  an  asylum.  Then  the  reUeving 
officer  has  to  apply  to  the  County  Council  and  to  fill 
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up  some  more  papers  and  wait  for  the  County  Council 
to  allot  a  bed  for  tha  case  to  be  taken  to  the  asylum.  The 
bed  having  been  allotted,  the  reUeving  officer's  duty  is  to 
convey  the  case  to  ths  asylum,  which,  generally  speaking, 
breaks  the  day  up,  at  any  rate  that  day  is  useless  to  an 
officer  for  other  purposes.  That  is  the  work  that  has  to 
be  done  for  just  one  case,  and  I  have  had  six  cases  in 
one  week  myself. 

19822.  The  procedure  which  you  have  described  quite 
breaks  up  the  continuity  of  the  most  important  part  of 
the  relieving  officer's  work  ? — Yes,  it  does,  and  that  is  the 
great  difficulty. 

19823.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  that  the  universal  opinion 
amongst  your  colleagues  and  other  relieving  officers  ?— 
That  is  my  own  strong  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  it  cer- 
tainly represents  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

19824.  You  get  no  fees  for  it,  so  that  the  proposal  you 
make  would  not  affect  your  income  ? — That  is  so.  In  a 
great  many  unions  in  London  they  have  their  general 
relieving  officer  appointed  for  the  work  as  provided  by  the 
Act.    They  appoint  a  special  man  for  this  work. 

19825.  (ilfr.  Loch.)  Does  not  that  general  relieving 
officer  also  do  other  work,  such  as  supervising  the  other 
relieving  officers  ? — The  superintendent  relieving  officer 
does  that. 

ion  of  19826.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  I  want  to  come  back  to 
Quous  this  question  of  offering  a  labour  test  before  granting 
on  relief.  In  cases  of  urgent  necessity  you  have  discretion 
Iden  and  as  to  whether  you  will  give  relief  for  a  day  or  for  a  week, 

have  you  not  ? — No,  not  for  a  day  or  a  week — no  special 

time  is  named. 

19827.  You  may  give  it  for  a  short  period  or  a  long 
period  ;  that  is  what  I  mean  ? — Yes. 

19828.  If  you  give  it  for  quite  a  short  period  the  case 
may  recur  the  next  day  ?— Yes.  I  should  only  give  it 
from  time  to  time  as  the  case  of  urgency  cropped  up.  I 

•  should  only  deal  with  it  as  a  case  of  urgency. 

19829.  Assuming  this  man  who  comes  before  you  is  out 
of  work  and  he  has  got  a  family  of  children,  then  until  he 
gets  into  work  it  will  be  a  case  of  urgent  necessity  ? — 
That  is  the  difficulty,  because  if  the  man  does  not  like  to 
look  for  work  it  may  of  course  go  on  for  months.  The 
position  of  the  relieving  officer  then  would  be  rather  a 
doubtful  one  when  the  matter  came  before  the  auditor, 
because  if  the  man  came  up  day  after  day  that  would  al- 
most make  it  continuous  relief.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
got  a  case  of  a  man  with  four  or  five  children,  and  I  have 
relieved  him  three  times  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
board — in  my  opinion,  against  the  spirit  of  the  law — 
but  I  cannot  help  myself  ;  the  children  I  know  are  there 
with  no  food. 

19830.  Then  it  is  an  inevitable  position  at  the  present 
time  so  far  as  you  can  judge  ? — Yes. 

19831.  Though  you  do  not  think  it  was  contemplated 
by  the  law  when  the  law  was  passed  ? — No. 

19832.  Now  take  the  case  of  this  man  who  comes  up 
that  you  want  to  give  a  test  to.  May  I  ask  what  kind  of 
test  you  have  in  your  mind — just  a  temporary  piece  of 
work,  or  something  longer  than  that  ?— The  only  test  that 
I  can  think  of  ia  the  test  that  we  used  to  have  before  our 
stone  yard  was  closed  up  ;  that  is  stone  breaking  or  oakum 
picking  or  more  useful  work.  But  of  course  the  borough 
council  deal  with  the  men  out  of  work  now. 

19833.  Would  not  the  more  satisfactory  test  be  if  the 
man  could  be  immediately  removed  to  some  place  where 
he  had  regular  work,  say  to  a  farm  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  where  he  would  go  to  work  straight  off  for  a  con- 
siderable time  ? — It  would  be  more  satisfactory  in  my 
opinion  certainly. 

19834.  That  would  meet  your  difficulty  with  regard  to 
continual  applications  for  relief  much  better,  would  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

19835.  Therefore  you  would  rather  favour  such  a  power 
as  that  being  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians,  or  at  any  rate 
in  the  hands  of  somebody  ?— Of  course  I  should  not  like 
that  to  apply  to  everybody  because  they  come  to  me  or 
because  they  come  to  the  guardians.  There  should  be 
distinctions.  Some  of  these  men  who  come  are  really — 
one  does  not  like  to  express  oneself  too  harshly,  but  I  was 
going  to  say  they  are  not  worth  one's  consideration  at  all, 
and  they  should  have  nothing  but  the  workhouse. 
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19836.  Would  not  some  kind  of  penal  detention  with   Mr.  W.  H.  ' 
labour  be  more  likely  to  effect  reformation  than  simply  Peters. 
putting  them  into  the  workhouse  ? — I  think  it  would  pre-  T" 
vent  them  coming  on  the  relieving  officer  if  they  though 

there  was  to  be  a  penal  detention. 

19837.  After  all,  with  regard  to  some  kind  of  develop- 
ment of  character,  would  that  not  be  a  more  likely  thing 
to  affect  improvement  than  simply  putting  a  man  into  the 
workhouse  and  giving  him  the  kind  of  work  that  would  be 
immediately  at  hand  there  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  rather  a 
difficult  question  for  me  to  answer. 

19838.  In  paragraph  4  of  your  (Statement  you  say  Need  for  f 
"  That  aged  and  infirm  persons  el'gible  for  outdoor  relief  power  to 
should  bs  empowered  to  take  legal  proceedings  against  recover 
their  relatives  for  support,  without  applying  to  a  board  of  jnamtenanoe 
guardians."     May  I  take  it  generally  that  it  is  in  order  to  gh^j^gju-ij*-. 
relieve  them  from  any  stigma  of  piuperism  that  you  would 

like  this  procedure  to  be  adopted  ? — That  is  the  only 
reason  I  have.  Some  of  these  old  people  are  very  re- 
spectable, and  they  merely  come  because  they  are  obliged 
to  come,  and  they  know  it  is  the  only  resource  they  have 
to  compel  their  children  to  support  them.  I  take  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  with  these  cases,  and  I  often  write  to  the 
sons,  and  I  am  very  glid  to  say  I  sometimes  succeed  in 
arranging  with  them. 

19839.  During  the  course  of  your  time  as  an  officer  under  Sense  of  filial 
the  Poor  Law,  have  you  in  your  judgment  discovered  that  responsibility 
the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  children  has  been  and^ question 
lessening  as  the  years  have  gone  on  ? — I  do  not  know  that  ^g^^'igg^j, 

I  have  particularly  noticed  that  it  has  been  lessening.  My 
general  observation  ia  that  as  far  as  I  can  remember  in 
many  cases,  I  might  almost  say  in  most  cases,  the  children 
of  the  people  that  come  to  me  would,  if  they  possibly  could 
get  out  of  it,  avoid  contributing  anything  towards  the 
support  of  their  parents. 

19840.  W^ould  you  say  that  has  been  the  case  all  the 
time  you  have  been  a  Poor  Law  officer  ?— All  the  time  that 
I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law  that  has  been 
my  very  strong  conviction. 

19841.  And  would  you  say  that  the  parents'  reluctance  Reluctance  of 
to  get  any  enforcement  against  their  children  is  to-day  P^"^^^*^  t*^ 
just  as  strong  as  it  was  when  you  first  took  up  this  work  ?  maintenanc" 
— It  is  just  the  same  ;  there  has  been  no  alteration  so  far  as  f  j-om  children. 
I  have  been  able  to  observe. 

Relief  of 


19842.  With  regard  to  the  widows,  some  of  whose 
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children  you  take  and  some  of  whose  children  are  left  with  ^^.^^  Poor 
the  widow  and  in  her  charge,  is  not  the  effect  of  that  that  j^aw  Schools 
the  children  you  take  charge  of  get  a  better  education  and  and  its 
a  better  training  for  life  than  the  children  she  keeps  with  ellect.s. 
her  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so. 

19843.  And  that  really  those  are  at  a  disadvantage 
whom  possibly  she  cares  most  for  in  a  sense  and  herself 
takes  most  trouble  about  ? — My  very  strong  opinion  with 
regard  to  widows  with  children  who  have  out-door  relief, 
and  who  refuse  to  accept  the  offer  which  is  often  made  by 
the  guardians,  is  that  they  do  it  from  a  selfish  point  of 
view.  A  widow  knows  very  well  that  if  she  parts  with 
her  children  she  parts  with  s^Tupathy  ;  she  cannot  get  the 
sympathy  from  the  public  if  her  children  are  away  from 
her  that  she  does  if  they  are  at  home.  That  is  the  ex- 
perience. Widows  have  said  to  me.  If  my  children  go 
away  from  me  what  am  I  going  to  do  ?  People  will  not 
give  me  any  help.  So  that  I  am  quite  convinced  that  in 
most  cases  these  widows — and  I  have  told  them  so  myself 
— are  very  selfish  with  regard  to  the  future  of  their 
children  ;  thej^  \\iU  not  part  with  them,  not  becau.se  they 
consider  the  future  of  the  child  so  much,  but  because  they 
fear  there  will  not  be  that  amount  of  sympathy  shown 
towards  them  that  there  would  be  if  their  children  were 
with  them. 

19844.  But  one  argument  in  favour  of  getting  a 
widow  to  part  with  her  children,  would  be,  would  it  not, 
the  fact  that  the  children  who  go  away  from  their  mother 
are  well  trained  in  a  school,  and  get  a  better  start  in  life 
than  the  children  she  retains  with  her  ? — Yes.  I  think 
those  childr^^'u  are  in  the  most  advantageous  position 
as  compared  with  the  children  who  are  lii  ing  with  the 
widows  who  have  outdoor  relief  ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

19845.  Do  you  ever  take  two  children  from  a  family, 
get  them  started,  and  then  take  the  two  younger  children 
and  complete  the  family  ? — I  think  I  can  only  remember 
one  instance  in  my  own  experience. 
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19846.  Under  certain  boards  it  is  done,  I  believe  ? — It 
is  done  sometimes,  I  think,  in  some  districts,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  had  a  case  like  that. 

19847.  (Ml-.  Nunn.)  I  suppose  you  are  thinking  of  the 
not  very  good  mothers  when  you  sj-y  that  inevitably  the 
training  in  an  institution  is  better  than  the  training  the 
children  would  get  at  home  ? — I  am  speaking  in  a  general 
sense  of  the  class  of  people  who  come  to  the  guardians  for 
help.  I  know  of  two  or  three  mothers  now  that  I  would 
not  suggest  that  the  children  should  b3  taken  from  them — ■ 
good  mothers,  who  are  able  to  stay  at  homo.  They 
have  got  their  own  mangle,  and  some  do  a  gojd  deal  of 
needlework  and  all  that  kind  of  th'ng.  But  these  people 
generally  live  at  Blackheath,  in  a  nice  respectable  district ; 
and  it  is  the  people  in  the  slum  district  that  I  am  specially 
thinking  about. 

1984S.  You  are  thinking  of  mothers  who  really  have 
not  got  a  decent  home  for  their  children  or  a  decent  sense 
of  management  ? — In  a  very  great  measure,  yes. 

10849.  Supposing  a  mother  had  a  moderately  decent 
home,  you  would  think  that  her  child  wovild  be  better 
there  than  in  an  institution,  I  suppose  ? — No,  I  should  not 
necessarily  think  that.  I  think,  taking  it  on  the  whole, 
in  all  cases  the  future  of  a  child  would  be  better  assured 
by  being  placed  under  the  care  of  boards  of  guardians 
or  some  such  authority  who  would  place  them  and  train 
them  as  they  are  trained,  I  know,  in  our  own  schools  at 
Sidcup. 

19850.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  because  the  father  has  died 
in  these  cases  ?  Is  it  the  want  of  his  parental  authority, 
or  is  it  the  fact  that  the  income  is  insufficient  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily that.  I  think  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  children, 
whether  they  have  got  a  father  or  not,  would  be  better 
trained  and  brought  up  there. 

19851.  Do  you  think  that  all  children  ought  to  be 
taken  away  from  their  parents  and  brought  up  in  institu- 
tions ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that.  I  should  not  like 
to  relieve  the  parent  of  his  responsibility  to  that  extent ; 
but  I  think  -with  regard  to  widows  at  any  rate  that  the 
children  should  be  taken  and  trained  as  they  are  in  in- 
stitutions. 

19852.  Then  my  question  comes  again — whether  you 
think  that  is  because  the  income  is  inadequate,  or  because 
the  children  are  deprived  of  the  father's  authority,  or  i; 
there  any  other  reason  ? — It  would,  of  course,  in  fiomo 
degree  be  a  reason  that  the  mother  has  not  the  same  con- 
trol over  the  children  that  the  father  had ;  but  to  say  that 
all  children  should  be  placed  in  these  public  institutions 
and  trained  whether  they  have  got  a  father  or  not  is  rather 
more  than  I  would  venture  to  say. 

19853.  That  you  would  not  like  to  say  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  say  it. 

19854.  I  want  to  know  why  you  think  a  widow's  chil- 
dren should  be  taken  and  looked  after  in  that  way — 
whether  it  is  because  she  is  poor,  or  whether  it  is  because 
she  has  lost  the  control  which  the  father  might  be  able  to 
lend  ? — I  think  she  does  lose  control  of  the  children  when 
the  father  is  gone.  I  also  think  that  she  is  in  a  general 
sense  necessarily  away  from  home  during  the  day  time  at 
work ;  then  the  children  run  the  streets,  and  she  is 
not  able  to  bring  the  children  up,  she  is  not  able  to  afford 
the  children  the  opportunities  of  learning  domestic  work 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing  so  well  as  the  children  would 
be  taught  it  if  they  went  to  one  of  these  schools. 

19865.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  It  is  not  that  you  think  the 
school  better  than  the  mother,  but  that  in  the  case  of 
these  widows  the  mother  is  not  there  to  teach  the  child  ? 
. — I  think  that  is  so  in  many  cases.  I  am  not  blaming 
the  mother.  It  is  not  her  fault— it  is  her  misfortune — that 
she  is  not  able  to  be  at  home  so  much  as  she  would 
be  if  she  had  a  husband,  for  then  she  could  remain  at 
home  always  and  look  after  the  children. 

19856.  [Mr.  Nunn.)  When  you  speak  of  adecpate 
rehef,  it  would  be  adequate  relief  in  your  opinion,  then,  to 
give  the  mother  so  much  relief  that  she  would  be  able 
to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  her  children  ? — Yes. 

19857.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  preferable  to  in- 
stitutional relief  1 — In  some  cases,  but  not  in  all  cases. 

19858.  I  am  speaking  of  a  good  mother  now  ? — A  good 
mother  in  ij  good  district  ? 

1P859.  A  good  mother  in  a  decent  home  and  a  good 
district,  wl  ohad  suddenly  lost  her  husband  ? — My  answer, 
then,  is  yes. 
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1&860.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  Would  you  insist  on  her  moving 
into  a  good  district  if  you  pursued  that  policy  ? — I  would, 
if  you  insist  upon  her  looking  after  the  children  herself. 

19861.  Would  you  make  it  a  condition  of  the  rehef? — 
Ye?.  But  as  a  rule  I  find  that  a  lot  of  these  people  who 
are  used  to  slum  districts  would  not  know  how  to  live  in 
a  good  district. 

19862.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  What  percentage  of  mothers  now 
that  you  come  across  do  you  think  would  be  fit  for  such 
treatment  as  that  ? — I  can  only  speak  of  my  own  district, 
of  course — 10  to  15  per  cent.  I  should  say. 

19863.  Do  you  think  that  that  10  to  15  per  cent,  \^'ould 
be  better  looked  after  by  merely  going  up  to  your  pay 
table  and  receiving  money  from  the  reUeving  officer,  or 
by  being  looked  after  by  private  charity  with  a  visit  from 
some  really  skilful  and  kind-hearted  person  who  would  be 
able  to  help  them  to  bring  up  their  children  ? — We  are 
speaking  now  of  people  who  are  suffering  purely  from 
misfortune,  whose  characters  are  good  but  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  husbands  and  who  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  children  to  bring  up  and  to  work  for.  You  mean  to 
say,  do  I  think  that  these  widows  with  these  children 
would  be  better  dealt  with  if  they  were  reheved  by  way 
of  private  charity  than  under  the  Poor  Law  ? 

19864.  *  Yes  ? — I  think  always  that  a  case  which  is 
worth  helping  is  worth  helping  privately  and  not  through 
the  Poor  Law  in  a  general  sense. 

19865.  So  that  practically  does  away  with  outdoor 
relief  to  widows  on  account  of  their  chilchen  ? — Yes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  should  have  suggested  that,  but  I 
forgot  it  in,  making  out  my  notes. 

19866.  In  regard  to  lunatics  in  your  union,  would  there  j^eg(j 
be  enough  lunatics  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  an  officer  ?  divest  Reliev 
■ — More  than  enough ;  in  fact,  one  man  could  not  do  it.  ing  Officers 
There  is  so  much  Poor  Law  work  to  do  that  we  have  seven  of  their  dutioe 
relieving  officers  and  seven  assistant  relieving  officers  in  as  to  lunatic?, 
our  union. 

19867.  Would  the  lunacy  work  occupy  one  man  en- 
tirely ? — I  should  think  that  it  would  undoubtedly  occupy 
a  man  and  an  assistant,  or  two  men.  If  the  work  were 
regular  one  man  might  be  sufficient  with  help  in  times 
of  prfN^.'ure,  as  Lunacy  cases  are  sometimes  very  numerous 
and  other  times  very  few. 

19868.  You  give  the  population  in  1901  as  24,960  ;  is 
that  the  population  of  your  district  ? — Yes,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  union  is  over  200,000. 

19869.  Have  you  a  padded  room  at  your  workhouse  Paddedroom 
for  cases  mider  observation  ? — Yes.  for  lunatics 

19870.  That  is  not  a  uniform  practice  throughout  the  in  workhouse, 
metropolis,  I  believe  ;  do  you  know  whether  the  majority 
of  the  workhouses  have  a  padded  room  ? — I  could  not 
say.    They  ought  to  have  one  ;  I  do  not  know  how  they 
can  manage  M  ith  their  bad  cases  without  one. 

1G871.  It  ■wo  Id  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  sijecial 
officer  if  the  county  council  adopted  the  system  of  having 
a  receiving  house  for  lunatics  under  observation,  would 
it  not  ?— Yes. 

19872.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  a  new  work- 
house, have  you  not,  at  Greenwich  ? — Yes,  at  Grove  Park. 

19873.  Was  there  a  padded  room  in  the  old  one  ? — 
Yes.    We  do  not  take  lunatics  at  all  to  Grove  Park. 

19874.  (Dr.  Downes.) -Do  you  take  them  to  the  infir- 
mary ? — The  men  are  taken  to  the  infirmary  and  the 
women  to  the  workhouse. 

19875.  (J/r.  Nunn.)  In  regard  to  the  practicability 
of  your  suggestion  in  paragraph  4,  do  not  parents  usually 
come  to  the  relieving  officer  to  get  the  support  or  main- 
tenance of  their  children  as  a  last  resource  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so.    I  am  cj^uite  satisfied  on  that  point. 

19876.  They  would  have  very  great  difficulty,  would 
they  not,  in  proceeding  against  their  children  themselves  ? 
— Of  course  there  is  no  possibility  of  doing  so  now  unless 
there  is  a  special  Act  passed  for  it. 

19877.  It  w  ould  be  very  much  against  the  grain,  would 
it  not,  and  it  would  give  rise  to  all  sorts  Df  family  diffi- 
culties ?■ — It  does  that  now. 

19878.  Do  they  not  avoid  those  difficulties  by  appealing 
to  an  outside  body  ? — Not  necessarily,  because  very 
often  the  guardians  have  to  proceed. 
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19879.  What  a  board  of  guardians  can  do,  with  a 
skilful  relieving  of&cer  as  their  executive,  an  old  lady  who 
is  perhaps  very  feeble  might  be  unable  to  carry  out  ? — 
She  would,  of  course,  require  some  assistance.  I  have 
known  some  instances  where  they  would  have  done  it  if 
they  could  have  done  it,  that  is  if  they  had  the  legal 
power. 

19880.  You  have  known  actual  instances  where  they 
would  if  they  could  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  certain  about  that. 

19881.  With  regard  to  paragraph  7,  is  it  your  experience 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  medical  relief  is  given  on 
loan  ?  Do  your  guardians  do  that  ? — During  the  last 
four  or  five  months  they  have  done  so. 

19882.  Quite  lately  then  ? — -Yes  ;  and  then  the  policy 
is  not  general  with  the  board,  it  is  only  the  poliiy  with 
my  own  committee  so  far  as  I  know.  They  tried  declaring 
medical  relief  on  loan  and  altogether  there  have  been 
about  thirteen  cases  that  they  have  declared  on  loan. 

19883.  Have  you  had  any  success  in  recovering  it  ? — 
Five  have  repaid  the  cost,  and  in  regard  to  the  other  eight 
the  majority  of  them  have  come  up  and  abused  me  or 
the  collector  or  my  assistant. 

19884.  Then  you  are  not  hopeful  of  getting  it  back  from 
those  eight  ? — I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  are  in  a 
position  to  pay  back,  because  it  is  such  a  small  amount. 
The  guardians  only  charge  them  Is.  a  week  in  cases  where 
the  men  are  in  work  or  have  got  into  work  since. 

19885.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  men  who  receive 
medical  relief  on  loan,  but  who  are  unconscious  at  the  time 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  receiving  it  on  loan  ? — No, 
because  in  every  case  I  declare  it  on  loan  when  I  give  the 
order.    That  is  the  regulation  ;  you  must  do  that. 

19886.  Supposing  the  man  was  incapable  of  under- 
standing what  you  said  to  him  ?  Have  you  not  had  such 
a  case  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  he  understood  what  I  meant 
in  every  case. 

19887.  Take  a  man  suffering  from  delirium  tremens,  he 
could  not  understand  ? — No. 

19888.  Have  you  not  had  such  a  case  ? — No. 

19889.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  the  relief  on  loan, 
have  you  had  to  county  court  cases  yet  ? — That  is  the 
difficulty.  The  guardians  are  very  doubtful  as  to  whether 
they  could  recover  the  amount,  and  they  have  not  tried  a 
case  yet ;  whether  they  will  or  not  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  just  now.  In  the  Bradfield  Union  they  take  it  to  the 
county  court  because  they  agreed  with  the  Local  C4overn- 
ment  Board  to  fix  a  certain  fee  for  these  medical  cases,  and 
by  that  means  they  were  able  to  state  an  amount.  The 
difficulty  is  where  a  salary  is  paid  to  the  doctor. 

19890.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  find  a  difficulty  in 
the  London  district  in  getting  an  order  that  was  really  one 
that  you  could  enforce  ?  When  you  try  to  get  arrears  of 
rent  through  the  county  court  yon  find  that  it  is  liardly 
worth  while  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  easier  to 
get  relief  on  loan  through  the  county  court.  But,  as  you 
say,  you  have  no  experience  of  that  ? — No,  wo  have  not 
tried  one  case  yet. 

19891.  So  that  you  have  no  experience  whether  it  is 
practically  possible  to  reoover  ? — No. 

19892.  Some  evidence  which  has  been  given  to  us  is  to 
the  eft'ect  that  it  is  not  possible  to  recover,  and  therefore 
it  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  persons  who  receive  the  relief  on 
loan  and  find  that  it  is  not  enforced  ? — The  only  case  I  can 
quote  is  the  case  of  the  Bradfield  Union,  which  shows  that 
it  is  possible  to  recover. 

19893.  That  is  a  rural  union  where  everybody  is  "in  the 
know,"  but  that  is  rather  different  from  a  thickly  popu- 
lated metropolitan  district? — I  think  in  all  these  cases 
that  1  have  here  I  could  satisfy  a  county  court  judge 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  pay  the  Is. — the  amount  is  so 
small. 

19894.  But  you  have  had  no  experience  in  recovering  ? 
— Tliat  is  so. 

ition  of  19895.  To  go  back  to  the  children,  you  do  not  mean  to 
nei  for  out-  imply  that  in  the  class  of  which  you  were  speaking  the 
'*  "  presence  of  a  father  necessarily  makes  the  condition  of  the 

child  better,  do  you  ? — No — simply  that  the  children  are 
under  better  control. 
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19896.  Do  you  think  that  ordinarily  the  father  has  a  Mr.  W.  H. 
better  influence  on  the  children  than  the  mother,  or  that  Peters.  ^ 
he  tries  to  exercise  more  influence  ? — 1  think,  perhaps,  that 

the  influence  which  the  father  exercises  on  the  child,  gene-   

rally  speaking,  is  a  diflierent  kind  of  influence  altogether  to 

that  of  the  mother,  especially  with  that  class  of  child. 
They  understand  what  the  father  means  if  they  misbehave 
themselves,  and  the  mother  is  generally  lenient.  But 
there  are  other  influences  that  the  mother  has  over  a  child, 
and  her  influence  is  totally  different  to  the  influence  of  the 
father. 

19897.  The  process  of  making  the  child  understand 
what  he  means  may  take  rather  a  brutal  form  ? — Yes,  and 
it  often  does. 

19898.  Therefore  the  influence  of  the  father  is  not  good 
necessarily  ? — Only  in  making  the  child  behave  and  con- 
duct himself  properly  at  home. 

19899.  At  the  cost  of  making  him  feel  brutalised  ?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  your  experience  as  a  relieving  officer, 
and  tailing  the  sort  of  father  who  goes  with  that  sort  of 
family,  and  that  father  cuffing  the  child  as  he  does  if  the 
child  does  not  do  what  he  feels  inclined  to  think  the  child 
ought  to  do,  is  that  really  a  good  influence  on  the  child — 
would  you  say  that  it  is  a  serious  addition  to  the  good 
influence  of  the  family  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  answer 

19900.  You  would  not  assert  it  to  be,  at  any  rate  ? — No. 

19901.  Then  you  say  that  it  is  only  a  good  mother  in  a 
good  district  who  ought  to  have  outdoor  relief.  Do  j'ou 
mean  to  assert  that  the  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  your  cases 
which  you  mentioned  are  good  mothers  in  good  districts  ? 
You  said  there  were  10  to  15  per  cent,  you  thought  could 
have  outdoor  relief  with  advantage  to  their  children  ; 
are  there  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  mothers  who  apply  for  relief 
for  the  children  who  are  good  mothers  in  good  districts  ? — 
When  I  spoke  of  the  10  to  15  per  cent.  I  was  taking  the 
whole  of  my  twenty-three  years'  experience. 

19S02.  But  if  it  is  a  percentage  it  is  just  the  same  for  one 
year  ? — At  the  present  time  I  liave  only  nine  widows  on 
my  books  with  twenty-six  children  between  them. 

19903.  How  many  of  those  do  you  think  would  be 
better  at  Sidcup  ? — Seven  of  then-. 

16904.  Seven  of  the  famihes  v/ould  be  better  in  an  in- 
stitution ? — Yes. 

19905.  Would  you  say  that  the  other  two  families 
would  be  actually  better  at  home  ? — Two  of  those  seven  I 
should  be  satisfied  to  allow  outdoor  relief  to. 

19S06.  Quite  apart  from  being  satisfied,  if  you  were 
absolutely  responsible  for  the  future  of  those  cliildren 
before  the  supreme  authority,  would  you  deliberately 
allow  those  two  families  of  children  to  remain  with  their 
parent  or  would  you  take  them  to  Sidcup  ? — I  should  take 
them  to  Sidcup. 

19GG7.  Then  the  whole  nine  must  go  to  Sidcup  if  you 
are  really  responsible  ? — Yes. 

19908.  Dees  that  apply  to  the  other  cases  usually,  I 
mean  to  say,  would  you  go  back  on  that  10  or  15  per  cent.  ? 
Did  you  mean  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  that  10  or  15  2>er 
cent,  you  would  be  merely  satisfied,  or  did  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  really  thought  they  would  be  better  off  ? — - 
I  meant  that  I  should  be  satisfied. 

19909.  Taking  into  consideration  that  it  is  the  parent's 
desire  to  have  them,  you  would  be  satisfied  ? — Yes. 

19910.  But  if  you  had  to  answer  before  the  supreme 
authority  for  the  welfare  of  those  children,  you  would  take 
them  to  Sidcup  ? — Yes. 

19311.  When  you  come  to  consider  why  you  would 
take  them  to  Sidcup,  is  it  not  partly  becxuss  you  offer 
them  su:h  very  gooi  conditions  at  Sidcup  ? — They  are 
cottage  homes  at  Sidcup,  are  they  not  ?  ; 

19912.  And  you  offer  them,  first  rate  conditions  there,  do 
you  not  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  knovv-  much  about  Sidcup 
except  that  there  are  schools  there  and  we  send  our  children 
there.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  ]nanagement  of 
the  homes  except  that  they  have  a  good  reputation. 

19913.  I  kuDw  that  Sidcup  has  a  first-rate  reputation.  Cos';  of  main. 
Do  you  happm  to  know  the  cost  per  head  ? — 4s.  lOd.  tenancc  at 
not  including  the  establishment  charges.    That  is  the  SiJeup 
actual  cost  in  clothing,  food,  fuel  and  so  on.  "  Cottage 
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19914.  There  are  not  many  artisans'  families  which  can 
afford  to  spend  4s.  lOd.  per  child  merely  for  food  and 
clothing,  are  there  ? — No. 

19915.  What  would  you  say  establishment  charges  come 
come  to — 13s.  ? — I  think  they  come  to  more,  but  I  really 
could  not  say.  I  tried  to  ascertain  this  morning  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  I  thouglit  possibly  I  might  be  asked  about  it. 

19916.  It  is  not  likely  that  an  artisan's  family  could 
spend  16s.  per  week  on  each  child  ? — No,  of  course  not. 

19917.  So  obviously  it  is  the  best  thing  for  a  child  to  get 
to  Sidcup,  if  there  is  anything  in  expenditure  ? — Yes. 
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19918.  Now  about  your  urgent  and  necessitous  cases. 
I  cannot  make  out  exactly  when  you  feel  at  liberty  in  the 
career  of  an  able-bodied  applicant  out  of  employment 
to  insist  on  his  going  into  the  workhouse.  When  does  the 
workhouse  test  become  practicable  ?    I  cannot  quite 

"'j'tli''ch'i'l'dren  understand  why  the  urgent  and  necessitous  person  need 
ever  be  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — If  it  were  a  single 
man  who  came  and  asked  me  for  relief  and  he  was  desti- 
tute, I  should  say.  You  can  have  an  order  for  the  work- 
house. But  if  that  man  had  a  family  of  little  children,  and 
I  was  placed  in  the  position  that  I  must  afford  them 
relief,  then  the  relief  given  to  the  children  would  be  relief 
to  the  man,  they  being  all  one  family. 

19919.  Would  it  be  possible  under  the  law  to  take  the 
children  straight  away  into  the  workhouse  ? — And  the 
man  ? 

19920.  Without  the  man  ? — ^It  would  of  course,  but  it 
would  be  a  very  bad  policy  to  take  the  children  and  leave 
the  man.    That  is  the  thing  that  the  man  would  like. 

19921.  For  you  to  take  the  children  and  the  mother  ? 
—Yes. 

19922.  There  is  a  lack  of  power  to  take  these  people- 
including  the  father,  by  compulsion  into  the  workhouse  ? 
—Yes. 

Question  of  19923.  When  can  you  apply  the  workhouSe  test  to  a 
"continuous  man  with  children  who  is  out  of  employment?  Does 
"^''^H  d  come  any  point  in  his  career  as  an  applicant  for 

r^ent^"  relief  when  you  can  do  it  ? — Practically  speaking,  a  man 
"  "  out  of  work  has  the  matter  in  his  own  hands.    The  man 

comes  to  the  relieving  officer  and  he  says  "  I  am  destitute, 
and  I  have  got  no  food  for  my  children."  "  Well,  there  is 
an  order  for  the  workhouse  for  you."  "  I  am  not  going 
into  the  workhouse."  The  relieving  officer  visits  the 
family  and  he  finds  there  is  no  food  in  the  place,  so  he  is 
bound  to  afford  temporary  help  to  the  man.  So  far  as  my 
own  judgment  is  concerned,  that  is  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and  the  position 
of  the  relieving  officer  is  always  a  very  unsatisfactory  one 
in  that  respect.  If  a  man  likes  he  can  come  up  week  after 
week  and  the  ease  will  still  be  urgent  if  the  man  refuses  to 
go  into  the  workhouse,  and  if  anything  were  to  happen  to 
the  children,  of  course  the  relieving  officer  would  be 
responsible. 

19924.  Then  practically  you  are  forced  to  give  out-door 
relief  to  a  man  with  a  family  ? — That  is  so. 

19925.  And  practically  continuous  out-door  relief  ?— 
Yes,  if  the  man  knows  he  can  keep  coming  up  like  that. 

19926.  If  the  man  knew  his  position  he  could  enforce 
continuous  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

19927.  {Chairman.)  How  often  have  you  continuously 
given  relief  under  the  urgency  clause  to  the  same  family  ? 
— In  a  case  I  have  already  mentioned  I  relieved  one  man 
-seven  times  in  twelve  months,  but  that  included  twice  on 
■  account  of  sickness,  so  that  it  was  really  five  times  on 
•account  of  being  out  of  work. 

19928.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  How  long  did  each  time  apply  to  ? 
— I  should  probably  give  them  sufficient  for  two  days. 
Since  my  last  Committee  day  last  Wednesday  week  I  have 
relieved  one  man  three  times.  He  came  to  me  again  on 
Saturday.  I  told  him  that  was  the  last — that  is  what  we 
always  tell  them — except  the  order  for  the  House.  But 
they  evidently  do  not  always  believe  what  we  say.  On 
each  occasion — and  I  am  very  particular  to  visit  every 
time — there  was  no  food  there,  so  I  was  in  a  helpless 
position. 

19929.  Then  practically  the  workhouse  test  has  com- 
pletel}'  broken  down  with  regard  to  men  with  families  ? — 
Yes,  and  1  j,m  afraid  it  always  will  be  so  whilst  the  re- 
lieving officer  has  no  protection  in  that  respect.  The 
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relieving  officer  is  not  in  a  position  to  say  to  a  man.  If  you 
want  any  further  relief  for  yourself  and  your  family  you 
must  go  into  the  workhouse.  If  the  man  says  "  I  shall 
not  go  into  the  workhouse,"  the  relieving  officer  has  to 
take  the  consequences,  and  the  relieving  officer  of  course 
is  not  prepared  to  run  such  a  risk. 

19930.  Quite  apart  from  the  risk  to  the  relieving 
officer,  and  even  if  that  was  taken  away,  there  would  still 
be  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the  children  ? — Quite 
so. 

19931.  You  could  not  have  the  conscience  to  keep  those 
children  in  that  state  ? — No. 

19932.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Would  you  not  be  able  to  offer  the 
House  to  the  man  out  of  work  and  his  children  ? — Yes. 

19933.  Therefore  provision  could  be  made  for  the  whole 
family  by  the  existing  organisation  ? — Certainly. 

19934.  [Mrs.  Wehh.)  But  the  man  can  refuse  to  go  in  ? 
— Yes. 

19935.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Then  comes  the  question  that  you 
do  not  like  to  undertake  the  consequent  responsibility  ; 
but  if  that  responsibility  could  not  fall  upon  you,  you 
would  do  what  was  right,  I  take  it  ? — That  is  so. 

19936.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  But,  above  and  beyond  the  legal  Guardians' 
responsibility  of  the  relieving  officer,  there  is  the  re-  adoption  of 
sponsibility  of  the  community  for  the  condition  of  these  children  and 
children,  and  though  the  parent  may  be  responsible,  yet  question  ot 
the  community  may  be  also  responsible.    Have  you  made  s'ft^iision  of 
use  of  the  Adoption  of  Children  Act  ?— Yes,  in  certain  Principle, 
cases. 

19937.  What  sort  of  cases  ? — Sometimes  they  have 
been  the  children  of  a  bad  mother.  We  have  only  just 
recently  had  such  a  case,  but  I  have  not  got  the  particulars 
here. 

19938.  Could  you  make  use  of  that  Act  to  adopt  the 
children  of  a  man  who  was  a  bad  father,  and  to  take  his 
children  altogether  out  of  his  hands  ;  or  do  you  restrict  it 
entirely  to  the  case  of  a  widow  ? — It  is  restricted  to  the 
^\idow  as  far  as  I  know.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Act 
empowers  guardians  to  adopt  children  where  there  is  a 
father. 

19939.  Do  you  adopt  illegitimate  children  ? — No,  not 
necessarily,  only  in  cases  where  the  mother  has  been  a 
terribly  bad  character.  There  have  been  two  or  three 
cases  in  my  own  district,  or  probably  more  than  two  or 
three,  where  they  have  gone  entirely  wrong  ;  then  the 
children  have  been  taken  from  their  mother  and  she 
has  not  been  allowed  even  to  see  them. 

19940.  With  regard  to  medical  relief,  I  understand  Medicai 
that  you  are  anxious  to  curtail  medical  relief  as  much  relief  the  first 
as  possible  ? — Only  for  the  reason  that  medical  relief  ^*'^P 

Is,   generally  speaking,   the  stepping-stone   to  further  pa-upensm. 
relief.    It  seems  to  break  the  self-respect  of  the  inde- 
pendent man. 

19941.  Supposing  it  were  not  the  stepping-stone 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law,  -would  you 
object  to  more  medical  relief  ?  Supposing  you  consider 
medical  relief  as  medical  advice  to  the  mother  in  feeding 
the  child,  would  you  object  to  that  ? — My  objection 
is  to  the  medical  order  that  the  relieving  officer  gives. 
That  order  should  be  declared  to  be  by  way  of  loan, 
and  the  costs  should  be  recovered. 

19942.  The  object  of  that  is  to  curtail  the  amount  given, 
is  it  not  ? — Mere  especially  it  is  to  discourage  people 
from  so  readily  applying  to  the  guardians,  for  a  doctor's 
order. 

19943.  In  order  to  curtail  the  amount  given  ? — The 
cost  is  scarcely  anything. 

19944.  But  you  want  to  curtail  the  amount  of  medical 
relief  given — you  want  to  make  it  less  ? — Yes. 

19945.  Do  you  object  to  the  principle  of  a  health  ^^^fj*^„ 
visitor  who  would  go  round  at  the  public  expense  and 
instruct  people  in  the  care  of  their  health  ? — I  should 
not  object  to  anything  in  that  way  which  -n'ould  instruct 
these  people  or  encourage  them  to  keep  themselves  in 
healthy  and  clean  conditions. 

19946.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  hygienic  advice  given 
gratis  ? — No. 

19947.  Not  at  all  ?— Not  at  all. 

19948.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  a  person 
being  paid  by  the  municipality  to  go  and  give  excellent 
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hygienic  advice  to  everybody  that  required  it  ? — No, 
that  would  be  a  very  good  idea,  I  should  think  ;  I  should 
not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  that. 

199-49.  You  would  see  no  harm  and  you  would  S33 
no  bad  effects  on  character  ? — No,  I  should  not  think  so. 

19950.  What  exactly  is  your  objection  to  medical 
relief,  because  tha.t  is  medical  relief  ? — I  do  not  object  to 
medical  relief  at  all,  but  of  course  I  object  to  people 
so  readily  coming  to  the  parish  for  a  doctor's  order  without 
ever  having  made  an  attempt  in  their  lives  to  join  a 
dispensary  for  about  a  penny  or  twopence  a  week,  or  even 
a  sick  club.  So  long  as  they  can  easily  get  a  doctor's 
order  merely  for  the  asking,  you  will  never  inculcate 
provident  habits  in  tha.t  class  of  people. 

19951.  Yet  you  do  not  object  to  a  health  visitor  who 
would  go  round  without  being  asked  for  ? — I  cannot  quite 
connect  the  two  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question. 

19952.  It  is  more  the  application  for  it  that  you  object 
to  than  the  giving  of  it  without  application  ? — My  object 
is  to  discourage  this  class  of  people  from  coming  so  readily 
to  the  parish. 

19953.  But  you  would  not  object  to  the  municipality 
sending  a  health  visitor  to  give  rdedical  advice  to  people 
gratis  regularly  at  their  own  houses  ? — I  thoug'nt  you 
meant  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

1995-1.  I  meant  to  tell  them  how  to  conduct  their 
lives  with  a  view  to  keeping  their  health  ? — Not  to  treat 
them  as  sick  patients — you  do  not  mean  that  ? 

19955.  No,  but  to  tell  them  how  to  live  in  order  to 
be  healthy  ? — I  should  not  object  to  that. 

3teraof  19956.  {Mr.   Beyitliam.)    I  think  you  said  that  for 

lief  the  purposes  of  granting  relief  your  guardians  divide 

mmittees    themselves  into  committees  ? — That  has  been  recently 
areenvnen.         ^^^^  with  regard  to  my  own  union.    They  have 
got  their  special  relief  committees  now,  but  until  probably 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months  ago  the  board  divided  up 
in  a  kind  of  haphazard  way,  really. 

19957.  Is  there  a  committee  for  each  district  and 
each  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

19958.  The  same  members  sitting  on  the  committee 
all  the  time  ? — Yes. 

2k  of  19959.  Do  you  find  any  lack  of  uniformity  between 

lormity  in  the  various  committees  in  their  dealing  with  cases  ? — Yes. 
icy  of  ,  1  • 

ief  and  19960.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  desirable  state  of  things  ? 

ledies  — I  think  it  is  undesirable.  I  think  it  is  much  better  to 
irefor.        follow  one  uniform  system  in  a  union. 

19961.  Is  that  due  principally  to  the  constitution  of 
the  committee  or  to  the  relieving  officer,  or  to  both  ?— 
As  far  as  my  own  relief  committee  is  concerned,  I  may 
say  that  almost  invariably  the  committee  will  do  what 
the  relieving  officer  asks  them  to  do  ;  they  will  be  guided 
by  his  information  and  so  on.  With  regard  to  the  other 
committees  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  any  more  than 
that  I  think  they  do  not  generally  foUow  so  very  fully 
the  recommendations  of  the  officer  as  they  do  in  my 
own  relief  committee. 

19962.  Do  you  find  that  a  case  that  will  be  dealt  with 
in  a  certain  manner  in  your  district  might  be  dealt  with 
altogether  differently  in  the  other  districts  ? — Yes,  that 
is  what  I  mean. 

19963.  Does  that  not  point  to  the  necessity  for  some 

regulations  which  I  think  you  said  did  not  exist  ?  We 

have  no  regulations. 

19964.  Doe?  it  not  point,  then,  I  ask,  in  the  direction  of 
a  necessity  for  some  kind  of  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  the  committees  ? — If  they  were  followed  out. 

19965.  Of  course,  when  you  have  not  any  regulations, 
there  is  less  likehhood  of  any  uniform  line  of  pohcy  being 
adhered  to  than  if  you  had  them,  even  though  they  might 
not  always  be  implicitly  obeyed.  Do  you  not  think  it 
is  worse  to  be  altogether  without  regulations  than  to  have 
some  which  are  fairly  well  observed,  because  after  all 
they  are  only  regulations  to  guide  guardians,  and  not 

fixed  rules  that  must  be  absolutely  adhered  to  ?  I  am 

afraid  it  would  be  rather  a  difficult  matter,  imder  the 
present  circumstances,  to  draw  up  any  regulations,  be- 
cause there  is  such  diversity  of  opinion  on  my  board  as  to 
outdoor  relief  and  indoor  relief,  I  should  say  that  the 
majority  believe  in  outdoor  rehef. 


19966.  Then  if  a  number  of  those  who  think  that  wav    Mr.  \V.  II. 
managed  to  get  on  one  committee,  that  committee  might  Peters. 

irive  a  totally  different  policy  to  another  comuiittee,  _  

which  consists  of  members  who  are  more  or  les>  in  favouf  ^5  June  lOOG. 
of  indoor  relief  as  agaiiist  outdoor  relief  ? — The  Greenwich 

Union  comprises  St.  Nicholas,  Greenwi  -h  (it  is  really  in 
Deptford),  and  St.  Paul's,  Deptford.  There  is  a  distinct 
class  of  guardians  in  the  union. 

19967.  (Jfr.s.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  St.  Paul's,  Dept- 
ford, there  is  a  low  Irish  population  thare,  is  there  not  '! 
—Yes. 

19968.  Catholic  '! — Yes  ;  down  tlie  lower  part  of  Dept- 
ford it  is  mainly  Irish. 

19969.  Have  you  got  Catholic  guardians  ? — Yes.  'J'endency  of 

19970.  Are  thej'  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes.  Catholic 

19971.  Are  they  more  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  than  ^° 
-Yes.    It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  " 
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other  guardians  ?- 

them  to  order  the  house,  bscause  they  believe  in  a  liber  i! 
administration  of  out-relief  as  do  other  members  of  th  3 
Board.  Ouardians 

19972.  {Mr.  Benthain.)  There  is  a  great  differenc-3  in  adniinister- 
the  districts  you  say;  do  the  gu-irdians  sit  for  the  dis-  i'ls  relief  to 
trict  which  they  represent  ? — Yes. 

19973.  Do  you  think  that  is  ^advisable  ? — I  have  never 
had  occasion  to  see  any  reason  to  think  otherwise,  be- 
cause in  my  own  district  the  guardians  get  to  know  the 
cases  almost  as  well  as  the  relieving  officer,  when  the 
cases  come  up  frequently;  where  is,  if  a  guardian  takes 
one  committee  one  day  and  another  another  day  he 
will  never  get  really  in  tou^h  with  the  people. 

19974.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  serious  disadvantage  ? 
When  the  reheving  officer  is  fully  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances, without  the  prejudices  that  the  guardians  might 
have,  is  not  the  guardian  more  or  less  in  the  position  of 
one  who  is  administering  justice  with  all  the  evidence 
that  he  can  possibly  get  put  before  him  by  other  witnesses  ? 
— If  one  could  assume  that  that  was  so  in  all  cases,  what 
you  say  would  be  no  doubt  the  very  best  poUcy  to  pursue. 

19975.  You  seem  to  have  an  unwritten  rule  that  relief 
shall  not  be  given  to  persons  who  have  no  income  what- 
ever v_Unless  it  is  given  adequately.  y^^^^u  ^^^^^^ 

19976.  I  thought  you  said  in  reply  to  a  question  put  a  qualifying 
by  the  Chairman  that  it  was  supposed  that  in  order  to  he  condition  for 
eligible  for  outdoor  reuef  they  must  have  some  small  in-  out-relief, 
come,    and    that    applicants    often    over-stated  their 

income,  in  order  to  qualify  for  getting  outdoor  relief  ? — 
I  stated  that  appUcants  oft;n  do  that  to  trj'  and  get  out- 
door relief,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  applicants  should  be  able  to  satisfy  tlie 
guardians  that  they  had  got  some  income  before  the 
guardians  would  grant  them  outdoor  relief.  1  said  they 
did  state  that  in  order  to  get  outdoor  rehef. 

19977.  That  would  only  be  because  the  guardians 
were  in  the  habit  of  refusing  outdoor  rehef  ir  they  had 
no  income  ? — That  is  so. 

19978.  Upon  what  grounds  has  that  habit  formed  ? 
As  I  say  it  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  rule,  is  it  not  ? — I 
do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  the  proi^le  seem  to  get  to  know 
— I  suppose  by  some  unwise  remark  that  is  made  some- 
times in  their  hearing — you  can  earn  so  much,  or  you 
have  only  got  so  much  coming  in,  and  we  cannot  help 
you  unless  you  can  show  us  you  have  got  a  httle  mo.'e 
income  than  that. 

19979.  It  is  the  habit  in  th3  mind  of  the  guardian  that 
I  am  thinking  of — that  he  would  refuse  relief  where  there 
is  no  income  whatever,  and  only  give  it,  as  it  were,  where- 
there  is  some  known  income  ? — As  a  general  practice 
that  is  so 

19980.  I  want  to  get  at  the  foundation  of  that  practice  ? 
— I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  I  can  in  any  way  elucidate  the 
matter.  I  can  only  s.iy  that  I  suppose  it  is  a  thing  that 
has  grown  for  many  lo.ig  year;'. 

19981.  I  notice  that  in  some  of  your  cases  relief  is- 
given  where  there  is  no  income.  If  you  wiU  refer  to- 
Appendix  No.  'V^III  (B)  6  N.  D.,  you  will  see  that  the^ 
widow  was  granted  outdoor  relief  to  the  extent  of  4s.  8d. 
in  kind,  and  that  her  income  was  "  uncertain  "  ;  does 
"  uncertain  "  mean  that  you  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
earnings  by  the  widow  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

19982.  Still  you  granted  outdoor  relief  which  was  an  Out-re.ief  tn 
exception,  I  suppose,  to  the  general  practice  in  that  widows  with 
respect  ? — No,  they  allow  outdoor  relief  to  widows  with  children, 
children  with  uncertain  incomes. 
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19983.  Or  where  there  is  not  any  income  ? — Where  there 
is  no  income.  A  widow  of  forty-six  years  of  age,  as  this 
widow  is,  always  has  an  income  ;  but  if  she  had  no  income 
at  all,  they  would  say,''  Very  well,  we  will  take  the  children 
and  send  them  to  Sidcup." 

19984.  You  considered  it  a  case  that  was  eligible  for  out- 
relief  evidently,  but  you  only  relieved  it  by  an  allowance 
of  4s.  8d.  in  kind  and  no  money  for  any  other  purpose  ;  is 
there  any  wonder  that  the  woman  sold  the  food  given  her 
in  order  to  raise  the  money  for  other  purposes  ? — Will 
you  read  what  is  stated  in  the  observation  column  ?  You 
will  see  that  she  has  got  a  single  son,  John,  at  home.  He 
is  a  young  man  who  is  at  work,  and  bringing  in  probably 
a  labourer's  wages — but  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that. 
Then  there  are  three  single  daughters  at  home  as  well,  all  at 
work  in  factories. 

19985.  That  raises  another  question  :  the  income  is  put 
down  here  as  "  uncertain  "  ;  are  you  dealing  with  the 
income  of  the  household  in  this  column,  or  only  with  the 
income  of  the  applicant  ? — That  is  the  income  of 
the  applicant.  She  does  charing,  but  her  earnings  are 
uncertain. 

19986.  In  arriving  at  the  eligibility  of  a  person  for 
relief,  do  you  not  take  into  consideration  the  whole  income 
of  the  household  ? — Sometimes,  but  not  in  all  cases.  This 
woman  probably  might  earn  some  weeks  5s.,  and  some 
weeks  7s.  or  8s.  ;  it  is  impossible  to  put  down  a  certain 
amount  there,  because,  as  they  tell  you  they  do  not  know 
how  many  days'  work  they  are  going  to  get  from  one  Aveek 
to  another. 

19987.  Do  you  as  a  matber  of  practice,  in  ascertaining 
the  circumstances  of  the  applicant  and  of  the  household, 
ascertain  the  earnings  of  all  the  persons  who  live  in  that 
house  in  order  to  lay  the  information  before  the  guardians, 
and  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  whether  there 
is  destitution  in  that  house  or  not  ? — Yes. 

19988.  Would  you  in  this  case  give  the  earnings  of  the 
son,  John,  and  of  the  three  single  daughters  ? —  Yes.  The 
three  single  daughters,  as  far  as  I  remember — I  am  not 
quite  positive — were  working  in  a  factory — I  am  not  sure 
it  was  not  a  biscuit  factory  ;  and  their  earnings  were  only 
sufficient  to  keep  them.  The  single  son  who  was  at 
home,  as  far  as  I  remember  the  particulars,  was  a  labourer. 
As  far  as  possible  the  particulars  of  all  the  wage-earning 
sons  and  daughters  at  home  are  of  course  laid  before  the 
guardians. 

19989.  Would  the  guardians  then  deal  with  this  house- 
hold as  a  family,  or  would  they  ignore  to  a  certain  extent 
the  earnings  of  John  and  the  three  sisters  by  saying,  as  you 
said  just  now  :  They  have  as  much  as  they  possibly 
can  do  to  provide  for  themselves,  therefore  we  will  ignore 
their  income  and  deal  with  the  widow  as  if  she  lived 
alone  ? — In  this  ease,  probably  they  would  not  take 
very  much  notice  of  the  three  single  daughters  who  are 
at  home,  but  they  might  of  the  single  son. 

19990.  Would  those  incomes  be  entered  in  the  Appli- 
cation and  Report  Book  ? — Yes,  they  generally  are 
entered,  but  there  is  no  legal  liabiUty,  although  the  earn- 
ings of  the  family  are  reported. 

19991.  There  would  not  ? — These  are  not  legally  liable. 

19992.  But  a  son  is  legally  liable  ? — No,  not  in  this  case. 

19993.  And  the  daughters,  too,  if  they  are  able  ? — Not 
in  this  case.  They  are  not  legally  liable  for  able-bodied 
people — only  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

19994.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  consider  that  the 
physical  condition  of  the  pauper  affects  the  hability  of 
the  pauper's  relatives  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  the  point. 
I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

19995.  It  would  depend,  would  it  not,  upon  whether 
the  justices  had  given  an  order  ? — The  justices  would  not 
make  an  order  on  a  son  to  maintain  a  parent  who  is  able- 
bodied.    There  is  no  legal  liability  in  that  case. 

19996.  There  would  be  a  legal  liability  if  the  justices 
made  an  order,  would  there  not  ? — Of  course  there  would 
then. 

19997.  {Mrs.  Webh.)  Would  it  be  an  illegal  order  ? — 
The  justices  would  not  make  such  an  order. 

19998.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  It  is  a  matter  of  discretion 
with  the  justices  ? — Yes. 


19999.  (Mr.  PaUen-MacDougall.)MMS,t  the  aliment  have 
been  paid  before  you  can  recover  ? — The  question  is  that 
no  person  is  legally  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  a  relative 
who  is  able  to  support  himself  or  herself. 

20000.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  not  the  fact  that  you  have 
granted  continuous  out-relief  a  proof  that  this  person  is 
not  able  to  maintain  herself  ? — No.  She  is  physically 
able  to  maintain  herself. 

20001.  (Mr.  Loch.)  It  is  the  phrasing  of  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth  that  governs  it,  is  it  not  "  unable  to  work  ?  " — 
Yes,  "  unable  to  maintain  himself  or  herself." 

20002.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  And  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
maintain  themselves  is  not  a  proof  of  physical  inability  ? 
— No.  I  should  have  to  produce  a  medical  certificate 
from  a  doctor  to  show  she  was  not  able  to  work  before 
I  could  bring  any  proceedings. 

20003.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Then  the  guardians  are  able 
to  give  relief  to  a  person  who  is  actually  able  to  manage 
for  herself  ? — It  is  the  children  who  have  got  to  be  relieved^ 

20004.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  before  you  can  recover  aliment  from  a  son,  the  guar- 
dians must  give  a  certain  amount  of  relief  ? — The  person 
must  actually  be  in  receipt  of  relief  at  the  time  you  apply 
for  the  summons. 

20005.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Supposing  this  widow 
had  no  children,  she  could  not  receive  relief  from  you 
because  she  is  able-bodied  and  able  to  earn  her  own 
living  ? — If  she  only  had  one  child,  the  guardians  would 
not  give  her  outdoor  relief. 

20006.  {3Ir.  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  4  you  say  "  That 
aged  and  infirm  persons  eligible  for  outdoor  relief  should 
be  empowered  to  take  legal  proceedings  against  their 
relatives  for  support,  without  applying  to  a  board  of 
guardians  ;  "  what  do  you  mean  by  the  words  "  eligible 
for  outdoor  relief  "  ? — Take  for  instance  the  case  of  an 
old  drunkard ;  although  he  may  be  aged,  he  would  not 
be  eligible  for  outdoor  relief. 

20007.  In  the  minds  of  tiie  guardians  ? — In  the  minds 
of  the  guardians. 

20008.  Or  of  one  committee  of  the  guardians  pro- 
bably ? — I  do  not  think  the  guardians  as  a  board  would 
give  outdoor  relief  to  a  drunkard.  I  am  quite  sm'e  my 
board  would  not. 

20009.  Before  you  could  carry  out  your  suggestion 
here,  there  would  have  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  law, 
woidd  there  not  ? — Yes. 

20010.  How  would  you  describe  eligibility  ? — A  respect- 
able old  person  of,  say,  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age, 
or  an  infirm  person,  a  person  unable  to  get  his  or  her 
living,  who  had  chikken  in  a  position  to  suj)port  him  or 
her,  and  they  would  not  do  so  without  compulsion.  It 
seems  very  hard  that  a  respectable  poor  person  should 
be  obhged  to  pauperise  herself  or  himself  when  there  are 
children  in  very  good  positions,  earning  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  some  cases,  and  yet  because  they  cannot  agree 
amongst  themselves,  they  will  not  allow  their  mother 
any  help  or  their  father,  as  the  case  may  be. 

20011.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  decide 
whether  persons  had  led  such  lives  that  tbey  ought  to 
have  a  claim  upon  their  sons  and  daughters,  nrespective 
of  the  Poor  Law  ?  That  would  have  to  be  decided  by 
the  magistrates  in  every  case,  I  suppose  ? — I  should 
suggest  that  in  a  case  like  that  if  the  children  could  prove 
that  their  parents  were  drunkards,  or  that  their  father 
or  their  mother  was  a  drunkard,  the  magistrate  would 
refer  the  case  to  the  workhouse  authorities. 

20012.  Or  otherwise  improvident,  I  suppose,  because 
drunkenness  is  not  the  only  vice ;  at  any  rate  some 
definition  of  eligibility  would  have  to  be  laid  down  ? — Yes, 

20013.  Take  the  case  of  known  improvident  people ; 
it  would  be  very  hard  that  their  sons  and  daughters  who 
are  respectable  persons  should  have  to  maintain  their 
parents  outside  the  workhouse,  when  possibly  the  very 
best  thing  for  the  parents  would  be  that  they  should  be 
inside  the  workhouse  and  not  outside  it,  and  when  pro- 
bably the  parents  would  only  waste  the  money  their 
children  allowed  them,  and  not  use  it  properly  in  main- 
taining themselves  after  aU  ? — -Thoe  would  be  the  class 
of  persons  that  would  not  be  eligible. 

20014.  Then  it  means  a  discretionary  power  in  each 
instance  to  decide  whether  the  chargeability  should  come 
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on  the  sons  and  daughters  or  not,  or  whether  they  should 
apply  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

20015.  With  regard  to  the  policy  generally  followed 
in  your  union,  it  changed  about  1896,  did  it  not  ? — I 
really  cannot  remember  quite  the  date. 

20016.  When  the  new  board  of  guardians  came  in, 
although  a  new  workhouse  had  been  built  they  were 
determined  not  to  occupy  the  new  workhouse,  were  they 
not  ? — That  would  not  be  nearly  so  long  ago  as  that. 

20017.  Was  not  the  new  workhouse  advertised  for 
sale  ?— Yes,  it  was,  five  or  six  years  ago,  I  should  think. 

20018.  The  guardians  thought  by  a  policy  of  outdoor 
relief  that  they  could  dispense  with  the  workhouse  and 
that  it  would  not  be  needed  ? — That  was  so. 

20019.  Is  that  workhouse  full  now  ?— No.  They  have 
got  a  good  many  lodgers  there  from  other  unions — some 
from  Lewisham  and  some  from  Lambeth — certainly  there 
are  a  good  few  from  Lewisham. 

20020.  Was  the  old  one  pulled  down  ?— No,  it  is  occu- 
pied now. 

20021.  Is  that  full  ?— It  is  not  quite  full,  but  it  has  got  a 
goodly  number  in. 

20022.  Have  you  noticed  the  figures  for  the  indoor 
rcHef  since  1896  to  the  present  time  ?  Has  there  not  been, 
with  a  sUght  fluctuation,  a  steady  rise  up  to  1905,  taking 
the  mean  numbers  for  those  years  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could 
not  answer  that  question,  because  that  would  come  under 
the  management  of  the  workhouse  authorities,  and  I  have 
dealt  with  only  my  relief  district  and  the  outdoor  work. 

20023.  With  regard  to  the  outdoor  rehef  during  the 
same  period,  with  a  sHght  fluctuation  that  also  has  in- 
creased since  1890.  I  notice  the  mean  number  receiving 
outdoor  relief  in  1896  was  1,805,  and  the  mean  number 
receiving  outdoor  rehef  in  1905  was  2,068  ? — The  pohcy 
of  the  guardians  with  regard  to  outdoor  rehef  during  the 
last  few  years  has  certainly  been  to  grant  outdoor  relief 
in  a  more  adequate  form  than  they  did  previously.  That 
would  account  in  a  very  great  measiire  for  the  increase  in 
the  outdoor  reUef. 

20024.  The  figures  I  have  been  giving  you  are  the 
numbers,  not  the  cost  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  the  position  in 
other  districts ;  I  can  only  speak  for  my  own  district. 

20025.  With  regard  to  the  children  that  are  adopted 
under  the  Act  of  1899,  they  may  be  either  deserted  or 
orphans  or  neglected  children,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

20026.  Are  all  those  dealt  with  at  your  schools  at 
Sidcup  ? — I  think  they  are  all  sent  to  the  schools  at  Sidcup. 

20027.  Have  you  many  cases  of  desertion  ? — I  cannot 
answer  for  the  union,  but  I  have  not  got  many  myself 
personally. 

20028.  {Professor  Smart)  I  gather  you  have  not  a 
labour  yard  at  Greenwich  ? — No. 

20029.  None  at  aU  ?— No. 

20030.  Was  there  ever  one  ?— Yes,  in  the  winter  of  1895 
— that  very  severe  v/inter. 

20031.  Why  did  you  abolish  it  ? — The  guardians  came 
to  the  decision  that  they  would  not  have  another  labour 
yard  ? 

20032.  On  principle  ?^ — On  principle.  There  was  a 
change  in  the  whole  pohcy  of  the  board  just  after  that 
time. 

20033.  I  rather  gather  that  the  objection  was  that  the 
crowds  at  one  time  had  been  so  great  that  the  labour 
yard  was  qiute  insufficient ;  therefore  they  thought  a 
small  labour  yard  would  be  of  no  use.  You  say  it  was  on 
principle  ? — I  have  heard  several  of  the  guardians  say 
they  never  intend  to  have  another  labour  yard. 

20034.  That  is  still  the  view  of  some  of  the  guardians  ? — 
Yes. 

20035.  Do  you  say  they  go  dead  against  any  sort  of 
labour  test  apart  from  the  house  '! — I  could  only  answer 
that  question  with  regard  to  individual  guarchaixs,  not  as  a 
board. 

opeiation  20036.  Is  there  much  co-operation  with  charities  in  your 
Relieving  district  ? — Personally,  I  ro-operate  with  the  Charity 
icers  with  Organisation  Society  as  much  as  I  can  ;  but  the  guardians 
s^ity  .  as  a  board  do  not  co-operate  with  the  Charity  Organisa- 
;anisation  ^Jqjj  Society.  Some  boards  of  guardians  invite  a  member 
lety. 
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of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  to  come  and  sit  at  Mr.  W.  H. 
their  committees,  and  so  on,  but  the  Greenwich  guardians  Peters. 
do  not  go  that  far.   

r>^nor,  ,  •     ,  X  25  June  1906. 

20037.  Your   personal   co-operation    simjily  amounts  

to  this :  you  try  to  work  -svith  them  ? — I  try  to  work  with 
them,  I  find  in  many  instances  I  receive  great  assistance 
from  them, 

20038.  Do  you  try  to  map  out  your  rtispective  spheres  ? 
— There  is  no  set  programme  ;  there  is  no  regular  line 
that  I  act  upon,  except  that  probably  I  will  get  very  re- 
spectable old  persons  that  I  think  ought  to  be  helped  in 
another  way  than  by  the  Poor  Law  ;  I  have  sent  them  over 
once  or  twice,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  so  success- 
ful as  I  hoped  to  be.  Perhaps  they  were  not  quite  the  cases 
that  the  Clharity  Organisation  Society  take  in  hand. 

20039.  Apart  from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  I  Persons  re- 
suppose  you  find  very  often  that  other  charities  and  you  ceiying  botb 
are  giving  an  allowance  to  the  same  persons  ? — Yes,  I  have  '® 
no  doubt  about  that. 


charity. 


20040.  May  I  ask  if  one  of  the  reasons  why  your  allow- 
ance is  so  small  is  because  you  always  assume  tliat  these 
people  are  getting  something  from  some  other  C[uarter  ? — 
I  think  I  should  be  right  in  saying  that  the  guardians 
assume  that  in  almost  all  cases  of  outdoor  rehef  the 
applicant  has  help  from  some  other  source. 

20041.  And  so  confessedly  the  sum  you  give  them  is  not  Question  of 
adequate  ?— It  is  not  adequate.  adequacy  cf 

^  '  relief. 

20042.  And  the  explanation  is  that  ? — It  is  adequate  in 
the  sense  that  the  guardians  view  adeciuate  rehef  as  an 
amount  which  is  sufiicient,  with  other  help,  to  make  up 
about  7s.  a  week.    They  regard  that  as  adequate  relief. 

20043.  But  what  you  give  you  do  not  consider  adequate, 
on  the  whole.  I  notice  you  speak  of  "  more  adequate  " 
and  "  less  adequate  "  ;  but  the  expression  is  not  quite 
correct.  It  is  either  adequate  or  not  adequate.  You  do 
not  profess  to  give  adequate  rehef,  apparently  ? — The 
guardians  consider  that  they  do  give  adequate  relief  if 
they  give  sufficient  to  make  up  an  amount  of,  say,  7s.  a 
week. 

20044.  By  way  of  supplement.  Do  you  consider  it 
would  be  possible  to  map  out  exclusive  spheres  between 
charity  and  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  express  a  decided  opinion  upon  that  point. 

20045.  You  know  it  has  been  tried,  and  various  hints 
have  been  thrown  out  upon  it  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ? 
—Yes. 

20046.  There  is  one  possible  line,  I  suppose,  namely.  Possibility  cf 
that  the  Poor  Law  would  deal  with  indoor  relief  and  leave  abolition  of 
outdoor  relief  altogether  to  charity.    That  is  one  possible  °ut-relief. 
line,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

20047.  You  do  not  consider  that  would  work  ? — I  am 
afraid  not ;  it  is  doubtful. 

20048.  I  suppose  you  mean  it  would  not  be  allowed  by 
public  opinion  ? — I  am  afraid  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  thrown  upon  it. 

20049.  {31  r.  Phelps.)  I  see  that  your  union  pays  £1,000  Non-resident 
a  year  to  non-resident  poor.    Have  you  much  experience  relief  and  its 
of  that  ? — I  have  several  cases  in  my  own  district.  drawbacks 

20050.  Do  you  think  it  is  satisfactory  ? — On  the  whole 
I  do  not. 

20051.  When  you  say  you  have  cases  in  your  own 
district,  are  those  cases  of  Greenwich  people  who  live 
elsewhere,  or  other  people  that  live  in  Greenwich  ? — Both 
ways. 

20052.  Where  do  you  think  it  is  defective  ? — I  think  it 
is  only  effective  and  useful  in  the  case  of  an  old  person  for 
the  purpose  of  living  with  her  daughter,  who  probably 
lives  in  another  union.  In  a  case  hke  that,  I  think  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  the  poor  person  to  live  in  the  other  union. 
That  would  be  non-resident  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  no  particular  reason  why  a  person  should  live  out 
of  her  own  imion  and  go  into  another  unior.  to  five,  such  as 
for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned,  then  I  think  it  is  disad- 
vantageous, both  to  the  union  and  to  the  individual, 
because  the  guardians  of  the  union  to  which  the  p:r-;oii 
belongs  cannot  possibly  exercise  the  necessary  supervision 
over  the  case  that  they  would  if  the  persons  were  living  in 
their  own  district  or  parish. 

20053.  Have  you  had  experience  of  lack  of  supervision  ? 
—No,  except  in  this  sense,  that  in  the  cases  that  I  ha,-o  in 
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my  mind  that  live  out  of  the  union  and  receive  non- 
resident relief,  the  guardians  rely  absolutely  on  the  reports 
they  receive  from  the  officers  of  the  union  where  the  person 
lives,  not  on  their  own  officers'  reports  ;  and  the  same 
thing  with  regard  to  the  reports  that  I  personally  send  to 
other  unions  (and  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  other 
relieving  officers)  as  to  persons  living  in  my  district  but 
who  belong  to  another  parish.  The  guardians  of  the  other 
union  rely  on  the  report  of  the  officer  of  the  union  where 
the  person  lives. 

20054.  Are  you  often  asked  by  other  unions  for  reports 
upon  cases  or  individuals  in  your  union  ? — -Yes,  once  every 
six  months  with  some  of  the  cases  ;  not  with  all  of  them. 

20055.  Apart  from  those  receiving  relief,  are  you  often 
asked  for  reports  with  regard  to  the  means  of  a  relative,  or 
what  not  ? — Very  rarely. 

20056.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  You  are  probably  aware  that  the 
number  of  orders  for  outdoor  medical  relief  is  numerically 
greater  in  Greenwich  than  in  any  other  union  in  the 
Metropolis  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

20057.  Do  you  ever  see  the  prints  which  summarise  the 
orders  given  in  a  given  year  ? — No. 

20058.  The  summary  for  the  year  1904  shows  that  the 
total  number  of  orders  given  in  your  union  amounted  to 
9,780  ;  and,  in  order  that  you  may  judge  of  that  number,  I 
may  say  that  it  is  not  only  the  highest  of  any  in  that  year, 
but  during  the  last  twenty  years  only  two  other  unions, 
to  my  knowledge,  have  exceeded  9,000.  Can  you  account 
in  any  way  for  that  excess  of  medical  orders  in  your 
union  ? — I  cannot. 

20059.  You  have  told  us  that  you  consider  medical 
relief  very  undesirable,  as  being  the  first  step  to  other 
forms  of  relief  ? — Yes. 

20060.  But,  in  spite  of  that,  there  is  all  this  record  of 
medical  relief  orders  in  your  union.  Is  there  any  effort 
made  to  refer  people  to  other  agencies  for  medical  relief  ? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

20061.  Are  you  also  aware  that  the  remuneration  of 
your  medical  officers  works  out  at  an  extremely  low  figure  ? 
- — It  does,  certainly,  in  the  case  of  my  own  medical  officer, 
although  I  know  that  is  not  nearly  so  low  as  some  of  the 
Deptford  medical  of&eers. 

20062.  Which  is  Mi'.  Drake's  district  ?— Deptford, 
which  I  should  say  is  about  the  poorest  district  the 
whole. 

20063.  How  long  would  a  medical  order  last  ? — An 
order  lasts  for  a  month. 

20064.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  number  of 
visits  per  order  is  ? — I  could  not  say.  Sometimes  in  a 
bad  case  the  doctor  visits  every  day  for  probably  several 
clays. 

20065.  {Mr.  Gardin.cr .)  It  is  said  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  taking  widows'  children  to  the 
district  schools,  that  that  policy  results  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  parental  and  filial  tie.  Have  you  any  ex- 
perience that  bears  on  that  statement  ? — Answering 
that  question  as  well  as  I  can,  I  can  only  say  this  :  that 
the  mothers  of  the  children  that  I  am  responsible  for, 
in  my  own  district  (the  childen  at  Sidcup),  visit  them 
periodically,  and  are  most  anxious  to  go  down  and  see 
them. 

20066.  Monthly  ? — Every  month,  two  months,  or  every 
six  weeks,  or  something  like  that.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
case  of  recent  years  where  the  parent  has  lost  interest 
in  the  child.  They  seem  most  anxious  to  go  down  and 
see  them  ;  and  they  are  very  pleased  with  their  treatment. 

20067.  The  point  is  :  do  not  the  children  lose  their 
affection  for  the  parents,  and  to  some  extent  vice  versa  : 
that  is  the  contention  ? — As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  an  instance  of  that  kind. 

20068.  You  have  been  relieving  officer  for  a  good 
many  years  in  your  district  — Twenty-four  years. 

20069.  You  have  never  heard  of  complaints  to  this 
effect :  that  the  children  who  were  left  to  the  mother, 
and  had  to  endure  the  inevitable  hardships  of  what  seems 
to  many  inadecj[uate  relief,  care  much  more  for  the 
mother  than  the  children  brought  up  in  the  schools  who 
have  had  practically  every  necessary  ? — No,  I  have 
never  heard  of  such  a  case. 

20070.  You  have  never  come  across  such  a  case  ? — No. 
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20071.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  the  guardians  give  out-  Out-relief  to 
relief  in  supplementation  of  w^ages  ? — They  give  outdoor  wage-eainera.  ( 
relief  in  cases  where  a  woman  goes  to  work,  charing  or 
washing.  That  necessarily  is  supplementary  to  wages  ; 
but  they  do  not  give  outdoor  relief  to  a  man  if  he  comes 
and  says  to  them,  "  I  earn  so  much  a  week,"  unless  pro- 
bably it  might  be  an  old  gardener  or  a  watchman,  per- 
haps he  would  get  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  week,  and  the  guar- 
dians might  possibly  give  him  another  3s.  or  4s.  That 
would  be  the  case  of  an  old  man,  but  in  the  sense  of  sup- 
plementing wages,  I  should  say  the  guardians  did  not 
give  relief. 

20072.  They  would  not  give  it  in  the  case  of  the  women 
working  in  these  factories  and  earning  6s.  or  7s.  a  week  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  because  1 
have  not  a  factory  at  all  in  my  district.  I  have  not 
relieved,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  woman  working  in  a 
factory. 

20073.  Have  you  and  your  fellow^  relieving  officers 
time  to  verify  the  statements  of  the  applicants,  or  do 
you  take  it  on  their  statement  as  a  rule  ? — We  do  not 
make  a  practice  of  going  direct  to  the  employer  always. 
Generally  speaking  we  accept  the  statement  of  the  appli- 
cant that  the  wages  are  so  much.  I  might  say  that 
almost  invariably  we  should  not  go  to  the  employer 
without  a  direct  order  from  the  guardians.  It  is  some- 
what dangerous  sometimes  to  apply  to  the  employer. 
Some  employers  object  to  have  persons  working  on 
their  premises  who  are  in  receipt  of  out-relief. 

20074.  You  are  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
applicants,  in  what  they  choose  to  tell  you  ? — Very 
much. 

20075.  In  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  applicant, 
how  do  you  proceed  ?  Do  you  go  to  their  previous 
address  ? — Practically  speaking  you  can  only  ascertain 
the  applicant's  character,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone, 
by  living  in  the  district,  by  moving  about  amongst  them. 
It  is  very  rarely  you  can  get  information  from  a  neighbour 
or  from  where  they  have  previously  lived.  For  some 
reason  or  another  they  seem  to  keep  back  information 
that  might  be  detrimental  to  the  applicant.  Personally, 
I  do  not  always  trust  to  what  I  may  pick  up  through 
living  about  the  place  so  many  years,  I  go  to  the  neigh- 
bours and  so  on,  but  sometimes  a  neighbour  will  tell 
you  a  deliberate  lie.  if  they  happen  to  have  a  grudge 
against  the  particular  person  you  are  inquiring  about. 
Sometimes  the  neighbours  will  come  with  voluntary 
information. 

20076.  I  believe  anonjrmous  letters  are  rather  fre- 
quent, are  they  not  ? — I  have  had  two  or  three,  but  I 
have  not  had  many.  I  do  not  suppose  more  than  three 
or  four  at  any  rate  during  my  whole  experience.  They 
are  very  useful  in  their  way  sometimes. 

20077.  What  course  do  the  guardians  take  when  you 
ha;ve  occasion  to  report  that  the  applicants  have  been 
seen  the  worse  for  drink  ?  Do  they  simply  reprimand, 
or  caution  them,  or  stop  the  relief  ? — They  stop  the 
relief  as  a  rule.  I  think  I  have  only  known  them  on  one 
occasion  overlook  a  fault.  In  our  relief  station  we  have 
a  notice  up  to  the  effect  that  if  any  one  is  found  in  drink, 
or  frec£uenting  a  public  house  the  relief  will  be  stopped. 
The  guardians,  generally  speaking  adhere  to  that  rule, 
as  far  as  my  own  district  is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  my 
own  knowledge  enables  me  to  answer  your  question. 

20078.  With  regard  to  the  men  to  whom  you  gave 
emergency  relief  in  the  winter,  I  understand  that  j^ou 
referred  them  on  to  the  borough  council,  and  the  borough 
council  did  employ  ,  some  of  those  by  the  distress 
committee,  although  they  had  had  relief  ? — That  is  so. 

20079.  That  would  be  against  the  rules  of  the  c  istress 
committee  would  it  not  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
distress  committee. ' 

20080.  You  say  the  fact  is  that  they  did  employ  them  ? 
—The  fact  is  they  did  employ  them. 

20081.  Can  you  tell  me  if  any  came  to  you  who  had  Question  of 
been  previously  employed  by  the  distress  committee  ?  persons  as- 
— I  can  only  remember  one  case  where  the  man  had  done  sisted  under 
five  weeks'  work  for  the  borough  council,  and  that  was  all  Unemployed 
they  could  offer  him  during  the  winter.  He  came  to  me  Workmen  ^ 
after  that.  He  had  got  no  food  for  his  children.  I  ■  °  f^inna 
.1-11  1  J.  uiion  the 
think  he  only  came  to  me  once.                                     ^  ^ 
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20082.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Might  one  describe  your  system 
of  outdoor  relief  as  a  system  of  Poor  Law  relief 
largely  aided  by  contributions  from  relatives,  charitable 
institutions,  and  others  ? — Yes. 

20083.  You  therefore  bring  in  friends  and  parties  who 
are  not  legally  chargeable  at  all,  in  considering  where 
the  money  will  come  from  for  the  applicant  ? — Frequently. 

20084.  If  you  had  that  money  from  the  friends  and 
others  paid  into  any  one  body  on  behalf  of  the  case,  you 
would  control  the  whole  of  the  income  of  the  applicant  ? 
—Yes. 

20085.  You  would  do  practically  very  much  like  the 
Charity  Organisation  work,  as  I  understand  it  ?— Yes. 

20086.  If  you  do  that,  you  have  to  make  a  very  much 
more  complete  inquiry  than  you  would  find  in  the 
application  and  report  book,  according  to  the  figures  and 
the  headings  ? — Much  more. 

20087.  May  one  infer  from  that  that  you  would  have 
different  headings,  a  different  book  and  a  different 
method  ? — Personally,  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  see 
what  is  called  the  case  paper  system  introduced  into  my 
union.  At  the  present  time  we  have  merely  the  applica- 
tion and  report  book. 

20088.  If  you  had  that  system  introduced  you  would 
adopt  such  questions  as  Mrs.  Bosanquet  has  just  sug- 
gested, and  other  questions  which  you  would  find  on 
the  application  form  which  is  issued  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ?— I  think  it  would  be  desirable. 
The  difficulty  would  be  with  regard  to  getting  informa- 

'  tion  about  friends  who  are  not  legally  liable.  That  is 
what  we  always  experience.  Friends  who  are  not  legally 
liable  sometimes  resent  inquiries  being  made.  It  is 
rather  a  delicate  matter. 

20089.  I  would  put  it  to  you  as  if  we  had  made  some 
kind  of  change,  as  if  this  policy  you  adopt  was  in  other 

ssibility  of  hands,  and  that  you  relied  on  the  friends  in  a  manner,  do 
jlition  of  you  think  you  could  detach  the  outdoor  relief,  and  super- 
-relief  and  sede  it  by  a  system  which  you  have  yourself  applied  with 
)stitiition  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  here,  and  have  it  worked  as  a 
chanty.  charitable  system  on  this  basis  ? — You  would  not  call  it 
legal  reHef  ? 

20090.  No,  for  the  moment  I  am  not  calling  it  legal 
relief  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  thought  the  matter  over 
in  that  sense,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  definite  reply. 

20091.  I  suppose  I  may  say  that  your  method  be- 
comes more  and  more  one  of  trying  to  settle  how  a  case 
shall  be  treated  rather  than  whether  it  should  have  an 
allowance  or  not.  In  the  case  of  the  widows,  for  instance, 
you  want  a  policy  by  which  the  children  shall  be  kept  up 
to  a  certain  mark  in  the  next  generation  ? — Yes. 
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20092.  Have  you  thought  of  the  possibility  of  referring 
these  cases  of  widows  to  another  body,  or  to  the  guardians 
possibly  under  a  new  law,  treating  them  themselves  in 
such  a  way  as  that  they  should  be  set  up  in  any  way  ? — 
Not  apart  from  the  arrangements  that  exist  at  the  present 
time, 

20093.  As  for  instance  their  being  taught  to  do  better 
forms  of  washing  or  ironing,  and  things  of  that  sort  ? — 
They  are  taught  all  those  things  in  the  schools. 

20094.  I  mean  the  mothers  in  order  to  support  the 
children  ?— At  home  ? 

20095.  Yes  ? — I  have  not  thought  of  anything  in  that 
sense. 

iestion  of        20096.  Your  whole  object  in  regard  to  the  loan  system 
overing      yg^j  suggested  was  really  to  help  the  people  to  maintain 
n  medical  themselves  ?— That  is  aU. 
ef  on  basis 

average  20097.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  it  would  not 
|t  of  Hie  work  sufficiently  well  if  there  were  a  definite  charge 
made  aparfc  from  the  question  of  what  the  doctor  is  paid, 
a  charge  that  would  be  roughly  an  average  charge,  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  course  went  with  outdoor  relief  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  it  ? — I  think  if  it  could  be  done  it 
would.  The  difficulty  is  could  it  be  done  ?  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  medical  officers  receives  the  same  salary  as  in 
another  district,  and  the  average  cost  per  order  in  one 
case  would  probably  be  Is.,  and  in  the  other  case  3s.,  be- 
cause the  number  of  cases  varies  and  the  same  salary 
is  being  paid  in  both  districts. 

20098.  If  one  put  the  question  of  salary  aside  and  were 
simply  to  consider  what  the  total  cost  in  the  union  was, 
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could  not  one,  on  the  basis  of  taking  all  the  districts  into  Mr.  W.  H. 
consideration,  make   an   average  charge   which   would  Peters. 

fairly  cover  the  expenditure  ? — From  my  point  of  view   — 

I  think  certainly,  that  is  what  I  did  with  my  own  medical  25  June  1906. 

officer.    He  gave  me  an  approximate  idea  of  the  number 

of  visits  he  paid  during  the  twelve  months,  and  it  worked 

out  at  a  little  more  than  Is.  a  visit,  not  Is.  a  case  ;  and  on 

the  same  basis  I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  thing  should  not 

be  worked  out  throughout  the  union,  but  the  query  with 

the  guardians  is  as  to  how  far  a  judge  in  a  county  court  will 

accept  that. 

20099.  Quite  true  ;    I  am  only  trying  to  suggest  an  Low  re- 
alternative  system  which  might  become  legal  ? — 1  should  innuei-at-ion  of 
say  that  the  doctor  in  my  district  gave  me  an  approximate  '^'g^'-'^j^j  ^ 
return  of  the  number  of  visits,  not  orders  ;   because  an  ° 
order  lasts  a  month,  and  he  might  visit  one  case  three  or 

four  times.  He  gave  me  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
number  of  visits  that  he  actually  paid  during  twelve 
months,  and  that,  divided  into  £120  a  year,  worked  out 
at  a  little  more  than  Is.  a  visit. 

20100.  {Dr.  Downes.)  In  a  case  where  the  remuneration 
per  order  is  only  Is.  Id.  that  would  leave  nothing  for 
dispensary  attendance  ? — That  is  exclusive  of  drugs  and 
so  on,  but  if  you  took  the  whole  union,  probably  it  would 
not  work  out  at  more  than  2d.  or  3d.  a  visit.  I  am 
taking  my  district  only. 

20101.  {Mr.   Loch.)  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  Question  of 

guardians  being  in  a  position  to  take  proceedings  with  P'^^®''  • 
°       ,  ,       ,   °         ,^        ,  ,  .  111  recover  main- 

regard  to  relatives  who  could  support  persons  who  had  tenance 
applied  for  poor  relief  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  iijef  ore  charge  - 
they  were  chargeable  ? — I  should  like  to  see  a  law  passed  ability, 
that  would  enable  a  poor  person  to  take  proceedings 
without  coming  to  the  Poor  Law  at  all. 

20102.  I  think  you  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
regard  to  that ;  the  guardians  can  take  action  in  various 
instances  by  proceedings,  in  the  case  of  neglect  ? — Yes. 

20103.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  the  guardians,  finding 
that  it  is  shown  that  a  person  is  not  properly  supported 
by  relatives,  but  could  be,  should  be  in  a  position  to  take 
proceedings,  and  not  throw  it  upon  the  applicants,  and 
that  apart  from  chargeability  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  think 
so.  That  suggestion  would  be  a  better  one  than  my  own 
idea  that  aged  persons  should  be  entitled  to  take  pro- 
ceedings themselves,  that  the  guardians  could  do  it  without 
the  necessary  chargeability  that  exists  at  the  present  time. 

20104.  With  regard  to  the  cases  of  want  of  employm3nt.  Value  of 
do  you  want  anything  more  at  your  disposal  than  some  Modified 
immediate  test  in  the  majority  of  cases.    I  mean  such  a  Workhouse 
test  as  could  be  had  by  using  the  modified  workhouse  order.  Order. 
The  man  being  admitted  to  the  house  and  the  family 

being  left  outside,  the  man  being  set  to  work  in  the  house. 
Would  not  that  meet  your  immediate  needs  ? — Yes.  I 
should  think  that  any  test  of  any  description  would  meet 
what  I  require.  It  is  merely  the  wastrel,  and  the  out-of- 
work,  or  the  don't-want-work  kind  of  man  that  I  should 
Uke  to  be  able  to  meet  when  they  apply  for  outdoor  relief, 
because  directly  there  is  an  agitation,  or  a  few  men  out  of 
work  through  stress  of  weather,  frost,  and  that  kind  ol 
thing,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  individual,  known  so  well 
to  relieving  officers,  always  in  the  front  rank. 

20105.  What -you  want  is  an   immediate  test? — An 
immediate  test. 

20106.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis. )  You  have  assistant  relieving  ^^ig^^'^* 
ofiRcers  in  the  Greenwich  Union  ? — Yes.  officers  and 

20107.  Would  you  tell  us  exactly  what  they  do.  Take 
your  own  man  ? — He  keeps  part  of  the  accounts,  and 
assists  in  the  visiting,  and  he  assists  with  lunatics,  that  is 
about  all. 

20108.  Does  he  take  the  lunatics  to  the  asylum  ? — Yes, 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  I  do.  Probably  he  goes  more 
often  than  I  do  myself. 

20109.  So  that  there  is  always  someone  in  the  district 
who  can  attend  to  relieving  cases  ? — Yes,  the  district  is 
not  left. 

20110.  With  regard  to  medical  rehef  cases,  you  told 
us  that  they  do  give  medical  relijf  on  loan.  Do  you  think 
that  that  acts  as  a  deterrent  fo''  persons  coming  for  relief 
who  require  medical  relief  ? — The  guardians  have  onlv 
tried  it  for  four  or  five  months,  and  that  is  rather  a  short 
time  for  one  to  express  an  opinion  upon. 
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20111.  Your  experience  does  not  enable  you  to  answer 
as  to  that  ? — Not  satisfactorily  to  myself. 

20112.  When  the  relatives  are  liable  to  pay  (and  you  are 
quite  right  in  sajnng  they  are  only  liable  to  repay  when 
the  person  himself  is  unable  to  work),  do  the  guardians 
enforce  the  sums  payable  by  the  relatives  when  they  get  an 
order  of  the  justices  ? — -Yes,  they  are  enforced  by  the 
collector. 

20113.  Is  any  relief  given  on  loan  besides  medical 
relief  ? — -Yes,  the  cost  of  funerals. 


20114.  Is  the  amount  recovered  in  ttiose  cases  ? — Yes. 

20115.  By  proceedings  or  by  voluntary  payments  ? — 
Generally  without  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  county  court 
— it  is  recovered  by  the  collector,  and  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  case  being  taken  to  the  county  court. 

20115a.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Have  you  any  information  as  to 
whither  medical  orders  have  a  tendency  to  promote  ap- 
plications for  ordinary  relief  ? — I  could  supply  you  with 
some  notes  on  the  subject.  (Subsequently  sent.  See 
Appendix  No.  VIII  (C)  ). 


Mr.  William  John  Dyson,  called  ;  and  Exammed. 


3Ir.  W.  J.         201 16.  (Chairman.)  You  have  had  some  fourteen  years' 

DtJ.S07l. 

experience  as  a  relieving  officer,  of  which  four  years  have 
^        '      been  spent  as  superintendent  relieving  officer  in  the  parish 
25  June  1906.  of  Bermondsey  ?— That  is  so. 

20117.  You  have  furnished  us  with  a  written  statement, 
which  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  and  upon 
which  I  propose  to  put  some  questions  ? — Certainly. 

The  W  itness  handed  in  the  follounng  statement — 

1.  Experience. 

I  have  been  superintendent  relieving  officer  of  the  parish 
of  Bermondsey  for  four  years  at  Iviidsummer,  1906.  Pre- 
viously I  was  engaged  in  outdoor  relief  work  at  Croydon 
union  as  superintendent  relieving  officer  for  six  years,  and 
prior  to  that  at  Paddington  parish  as  relieving  officer  for 
nine  years,  making  a  total  of  nineteen  years'  experience. 

2.  PumciPLBS  OF  Administration. 

The  principles  of  the  administration  of  poor  relief  in  so 
far  as  their  operation  has  come  within  my  cognisance  in 
the  course  of  my  experience  in  the  parish  of  Bermondsey, 
are  stated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


No  regula- 
tions adopted 
by  Bermond- 
sey Guardians 
as  to  relief. 

Manner  of 
relieving 
outdoor  poor 
at  Bermond- 
sey. 


3.  No  Standing  Orders. 

The  guardians  have  not  adopted  any  Standing  Orders 
for  their  guidance  in  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief. 
Each  case  is  dealt  with  upon  its  merits. 

4.  Manner  op  believing  Outdoor  Poor. 

The  manner  in  which  cases  are  relieved  as  classified  in 
the  various  columns  of  the  statistical  portion  in  the  relief 
list  is  as  follows — 

(a.)  Columns  1  and  4. — Able-bodied  men  applying 
for  relief  on  account  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity 
or  of  want  of  employment  are  relieved  in  kind  at 
intervals  without  work  during  the  winter  months  by 
the  relieving  officer. 

(b.)  Column  2.— Sick  men  with  families  dependent 
are  attended  to  by  the  district  medical  officer,  and  the 
family  relieved  during  the  illness,  in  money,  some 
times  in  kind,  and  occasionally  with  both. 

(c.)  Column  3. — Adult  males  who  have  sickness  in 
the  family  are  relieved  in  kind  if  the  man  is  out  oi 
employment,  and  whilst  the  sickness  continues. 

(d.)  Columns  7  and  8. — Widows  with  children  de- 
pendent are  afforded  relief  to  an  adequate  amount, 
usually  in  money,  but  occasionally  in  money  and  kind. 

(c.)  Column  9. — Single  women  are  relieved  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  of  widows  during  their  illness, 
unless  they  prefer  to  be  treated  in  one  of  the  guardians' 
institutions. 

(/)  Columns  10  and  11. — Women  with  illegitimate 
children  are  not  as  a  rule  relieved  under  an  order 
of  the  guardians,  but  are  given  discretional  relief 
by  the  relieviug  officer. 

{g)  Columns  12  to  17. — Women  with  dependent 
children  are  relieved  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
to  widows  (Columns  7  and  8). 

(h)  Columns  18  and  19.- — Aged  and  infirm  are 
afforded  substantial  outdoor  relief.  In  some 
instances  to  the  extent  of  7s.  weekly  to  single  persons, 
and  10s.  weekly  to  married  couples. 

{i)  Column  21. — Orphans  or  other  children  relieved 
without  their  parents.  Relief  to  the  extent  of  2s. 
to  2s.  6d.  weekly  is  granted  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  relative  or  friend  with  whom  the 
children  are  living. 


(  )  )  The  guardians'  establishments  are  reserved 
for  the  homeless  and  destitute  poor  who  voluntarily 
seek  refuge  in  them.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  many  of  the  poor  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  would  not  be  much  better  receiving  indoor 
relief. 

.3.  Improved  Supervision. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  office   of   superintendent  AppointmcMt 
relieving  officer  in  this  parish  there  has  been  a  gradual  of  superin- 
decrease  in  outdoor  relief  due  principally  to  the  diligent  tendent 
inquiries  made  by  the  relieving  cfficers  into  the  applica- ^^'^"^"'o^ 
tions  for  relief,  the  aid  of  the  c  ase  paper  system,  and  ^ 
the  more  efficient  administration 


officer  and 
its  result 
out-relief. 


6.  Returns,  Statii^tical,  etc. 
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The  following  returns  are  appended  to  this  Statement*  Return  as 
(See  Appendix,  No.  IX.  (A  to  E.)  ).  numbers  a 

(a)  Return  of  ordinary   c  utdonr  relief  in  each  cost  of  out- 
district   during  the  13th  week  of  the  Lady-day  door  paupers 
quarter  in  the  years  1901,  1902,  1903,  1904,  1905,  at  Bermond. 
and  1906,  showing—  ^^y- 

(I.)  The    cost,    and    increase  and  decrease 
thereof. 

(II.)  The  number  of  persons  relieved,  and 
the  increase  and  decrease  thereof. 

(b)  Return  of  ordinary  outdoor  relief  granted 
during  the  five  years  ended  Lady-day,  1906,  showing — 

(a)  The  half-yearly  and  yearly  totals. 

(b)  The  increase  and  decrease  thereof. 

(c)  Return  of  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  on  the  1st  January  and  the  1st  July  in  the  years 
1901-1906. 

(d)  Return  of  the  cost  of  non-settled  poor  relief. 

(e)  Return  of  persons  granted  medical  relief 
on  the  1st  January  and  the  1st  July  in  the  years 
1901-1906. 

7.  Out-Relief  Districts — Rearrangement  of. 

The  relieving  officers  districts  have  recently  been 
re-arranged,  so  that  there  are  now  nine  relieving  officers 
instead  of  ten.  A  return  of  the  costs  of  ordinary  outdoor 
relief  in  each  district,  during  the  ninth  week  of  this 
c[uarter,  and  the  number  of  cases  relieved,  is  set  out  in 
a  Return  herewith  appended.  (See  Appendix,  No.  IX. 
(F)  )• 

8.  Area  and  Population  of  Parish. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  1,500  acres  and  the  population 
in  1901  was  130,760. 

9.  Employments  in  the  Parish. 

The  principal  sources  of  employment  and  industry  in 
the  parish  are  : — 

Leather  trades  (all  branches). 
Jam  factories. 
Biscuit  factory. 
Collar  factory. 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks. 
Wharves,  docks  and  riverside  warehouses. 

10.  Suggestions. 

I  respectfully  submit,  as  the  result  of  my  experience 
the  following  suggestions  as  a  means  of  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  outdoor  relief. 

11.  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order. 
Suggestion. — That    the    Outdoor    Relief  Regulation 
Order  should  be  abolished  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
Metropolis,  and  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order 
adopted. 
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My  opinion  is  that  if  the  Prohibitory  Order  was  in  force 
throughout  London,  out-relief  could  be  in  many  instances 
better  administered.  At  present,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
definite  lines  laid  down,  it  is  the  popular  belief  that 
outdoor  relief  can  be  given  to  able-bodied  men  throughout 
the  winter,  and  continuous  relief  to  widows  with  illegiti- 
mate children,  and  single  able-bodied  women. 

Article  1  of  the  Prohibitory  Order  if  adopted  might 
with  great  advantage  be  slightly  amended  and  made  to 
apply  to  the  admission  of  the  able-bodied  man  only, 
instead  of  to  the  whole  family,  this  would  save  the 
breaking  up  o'  the  home,  which  is  often  so  difficult  to 
get  together  again.  In  cases  where  it  is  found  after 
diligent  inquiries  to  be  genuine  distress,  and  evidence 
obtained  that  the  man  will  find  employment  within  a 
week  or  fortnight,  power  might  be  given  to  grant  relief 
for  that  period  as  an  exceptional  case. 

12.  Deserted  Cases. 

Pjposed  Suggestion. — That  outdoor  relief  should  be  prohibited 

phibition  of  to  women  deserted  by  their  husbands.    If  found  to 
)■  -relief    to  require  relief  after  inquiries  have  been  made,  they  should, 
with  their  children,  be  relieved  wholly  in  the  workhouse. 

This  class  of  case  is  undoubtedly  an  important  one. 
In  the  Bermondsey  parish,  outdoor  relief  is  granted  to 
these  cases,  they  are,  therefore,  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  recipients  of  relief.  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
so  long  as  outdoor  relief  is  continued  to  these  women, 
there  will  always  be  a  large  number  of  desertion  cases 
to  deal  with.  It  has  been  proved  in  several  instances 
that  the  desertion  has  not  only  been  brought  about  by 
these  women  themselves,  but  the  latter  have  been  known 
to  be  in  collusion  with  their  husbands,  thus  enabling  the 
men  to  evade  arrest. 

13.  Able-bodied  Widows  with  Legitimate 
Children. 

lef  of  Suggestion. — Able-bodied  widows  with  legitimate  chUd- 

i,'>bodied  ren,  jf  relieved  outdoor,  should  have  one-half  at  least  of 
v\aw^  with  the  relief  in  articles  of  food. 

iidren.  Relief  in  kind  to  this  class  of  case,  which  should  not  be 

granted  for  periods  exceeding  six  weeks  at  a  time,  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  only  relief,  except  in  special  instances, 
hat  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  given.  It  acts  as  a  deter- 
rent in  a  large  measure  to  pauperism,  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  woman  to  obtain  employment  where  she  other- 
wise would  be  idle,  and  eventually  become  self-supporting. 
I  strongly  advocate  guardians  taking  two  or  three  child- 
ren from  widows  who  have  large  families,  especially 
during  the  first  few  months  of  widowhood.  It  not  only 
gives  the  woman  encouragement  to  obtain  employment, 
but  gives  her  an  opportunity  of  being  able  to  support 
herself  much  sooner  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

14.  Non-Settled  and  Non-Resident  Relief. 

P  posed  Suggestion. — That  non-settled  relief  should  be  abo- 

k  lition  of     lished  except  in  very  special  instances. 
Kriction  of     I  am  of  opinion  that  non-settled  and  non-resident 
II  -settled     relief  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  relief  that  could  be 
ml.  granted,  and  should  only  be  given  in  cases  where  the 

recipient  is  unable  to  look  after  him  or  herself  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
live  with  a  relation  for  their  proper  care  and  maintenance. 
It  is  frequentl}^  found  that  where  non-settled  relief 
is  granted  many  of  the  cases  would  be  infinitely  better 
off  if  resident  within  the  union  or  parish  to  which  they 
belong.  With  the  exception  of  very  infirm  cases  who 
have  relatives  willing  to  look  after  them,  this  class  of 
relief  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  dispensed  with  without 
any  hardship  whatever  to  the  applicant. 

15.  Aged  and  Infirm  Persons. 
Suggestion. — That  aged  and  infirm  persons  should  be 
prohibited  from  being  granted  outdoor  relief  if  found  to 
be  incapable  of  looking  after  themselves,  and  who  have 
no  friend  or  relative  able  or  willing  to  take  care  of  them. 
This  class  of  case  is  frequently  found  in  a  poverty 
C'^ain  cases,  gtrjcken  parish  like  Bermondsey.  It  appears  to  me 
most  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  person,  especially 
when  found  to  be  in  a  verminous  condition,  for  the  guar- 
dians to  have  the  power  to  order  that  person's  immediate 
removal  to  the  workhouse  against  his  or  her  \nll  if  only 
I  to  be  cleansed.    If  that  power  were  given,  I  have  not  the 

least  doubt  but  that  it  would  bring  about,  an  improve- 
ment which  has  been  needed  for  years.    It  would,  I 


am  sure,  also  be  the  means  of  improving  the  condition  Mr.W.  J. 

under  which  many  of  the  recipients  of  relief  exist,  who  Dyson. 
are  well  able  but  unwilling  to  keep  themselves  and  home 
in  a  more  cleanly  condition. 
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16.  Case  Papers. 

Suggestion. — That  case  papers  should  be  compulsory 
both  for  indoor  and  outdoor  cases,  and  the  application 
and  report  book  considerably  modified. 

During  my  experience  of  the  case  paper  system  from 
the  time  it  was  first  introduced  at  Paddington  in  January, 
1890,  whist  I  was  relieving  officer  there,  it  has  proved 
itself  to  be  the  best  form  of  reference  that  has  ever  been 
brought  into  use,  and  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  enforced 
in  every  union  and  parish  both  for  indoor  and  outdoor 
cases. 

No  better  record,  if  properly  kept,  could  be  wished 
for.  It  is  invaluable  for  out-relief  cases,  and  would  prove 
I  am  confident,  just  as  useful  for  the  indoor.  Having 
adopted  the  case  paper  system,  the  application  and 
report  book  could,  with  considerable  advantage,  be 
modified  and  superfluous  matter  that  takes  up  the  valuable 
time  of  the  relieving  officer,  which  he  should  give  to  his 
more  important  duty,  viz.,  visiting  the  poor,  deleted. 
Indeed  the  application  and  report  book  could,  I  would 
go  as  far  as  to  say,  almost  entirely  be  dispensed  with 
where  the  case  paper  sj'stem  is  in  use. 

20118.  {Chairman.)  The  amount  of  outdoor  reUef 
in  Bermondsey  has  increased  very  much  during  the  last 
twenty  years  ? — It  has. 

20119.  Recently  it  has  shown  a  decrease  ? — Yes. 

20120.  You  state  in  the  first  part  of  your  statement  Bermondsev 
the  principles  of  administration  ■\vhich,  as  far  as  you  Guardians' 
know,  are  in  operation  in  the  parish  of   Bermondsey.  policy  as  to 
I  assume  that  I  may  almost  sum  them  up  in  the  words  in-relief. 

of  paragraph  (j),  that  the  institutional  estabhshments 
of  the  guardians  are  reserved  for  the  homeless  and  destitute 
poor  who  voluntarily  seek  refuge  in  them  ? — That  is  so. 

20121.  In  the  preceding  paragraph  you  state  the 
various  treatment  which,  as  far  as  you  know,  is  given 
to  those  who  seek  rehef,  and  who  do  not  go  into  the 
■w  orkhouse  ? — Yes. 

20122.  When  did  your  connection   with  Bermondsey 
first  begin  ? — Midsummer,  1902. 

20123.  It  -n  as  before  your  time,  but  I  do  not  know  if 
you  can  tell  us  anything  about  some  very  curious  ojiera- 
tions  that  took  place  iji  connection  with  the  labour  yards 
iu  Bermondsey  in  the  year  1895  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot. 

20124.  I  should  hke  to  put  a  question  to  you  in  con-  Trades  in 
nection  Avith  the  trades  in  the  parish.      The  principal  Bermondsey 
sources  of  employment  you  state  are,  first,  the  leather 

trades.  I  assume  they  give  continuous  employment 
all  the  year  round  ? — It  would  be  on  a  very  much  s  nailer 
scale  now  than  in  years  gone  by.  The  trade  is  decreasing 
so  far  as  it  concerns  Bermondsey.  The  factories  are 
migrating  further  into  the  subvurbs. 

20125.  I  suppose  the  employment  that  remains  is 
more  or  less  constant  in  connection  vnth.  the  leather 
trade  ? — Yes. 

20126.  It  does  not  vary  very  much  ? — No. 

20127.  Now,  as  to  the  jam  factories,  that  is  a  seasonal 
trade  ? — Nine  months  of  the  year,  because  the  onions 
follow  immediately  after  the  fruit. 

20128.  It  would  give  nine  months'  employment  on  the 
average  1 — I  should  think  it  ^^"ould,  taking  the  average. 

20129.  And  the  collar  factories  ? — We  only  have  one. 
I  do  not  think  that  has  been  in  the  parish  more  than  two 
years. 

201.30.  It  is  not  a  large  one  ? — No. 

20131.  You  have  a  very  large  amount  of  employment 
in  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  and  on  the  riverside  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  parish. 

20132.  That  is  necessarily  of  a  fluctuating  character  ? 
—Yes. 

20133.  As  far  as  you  know,  has  the  industrial  condition  Decrease  of 
of  Bermondsey  changed  much  during  the  last  twenty  employment 
years  ? — I  think  the  work  is  very  much  less  now  than  in  Bermond- 
in  years  past.  sey. 

20134.  Is  the  population  increasing  ? — No  I  should 
think  the  supply  of  labour  is  greater  than  the  demand, 
and  has  been  for  some  three  or  four  years. 
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20135.  And  the  excess  has  somewhat  increased,  owing 
to  the  employment  having  contracted  ? — Yes. 

20136.  Is  it  a  very  poor  part  of  London  ? — Very  poor 
indeed,  and  getting  poorer. 

20137.  Tliat  is  to  sa,y  there  is  a  lower  class  of  inliabitant 
coming  in  ? — No,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  employment 
is  leaving  the  parish. 

20138.  And  going  further  away  ? — Migrating  into  the 
suburbs. 

-20139.  Will  you  just  look  at  the  figures  you  give  with 
regard  to  outdoor  rehef  ?    That  reUef  has  diminished 
'  considerably,  according  to  these  figures,  during  the  last 
five  years  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

20140.  If  the  industrial  conditions  of  Bermondsey  have 
deteriorated  rather  than  improved,  this  reduction  of  out- 
door relief  is  a  matter  of  administration  ? — Yes,  up  to 
within  two  years  ago. 

20141.  Then  a  change  took  place  ? — We  are  gradually 
increasing  now  with  the  number  of  applications  for  relief, 
and  have  been  for  some  short  time. 

20142.  Do  you  say  they  are  going  up  ? — Yes. 

20143.  According  to  these  figures,  they  have  not,  if  you 
look  at  Appendix  IX  (C).  You  mean,  perhaps,  that  this 
year  they  are  going  up  ? — Certainly  for  this  year,  and  part 
of  last  year.  The  number  of  cases  have  gone  up  some 
250  and  out-relief  has  increased  by  £7  per  week. 

20144.  That  is  an  increase  in  numbers,  is  it  ? — The 
numbers  are  increasing  in  proportion. 

20145.  Is  it  not  that  the  same  number  receive  rehef  and 
that  the  relief  is  more  adequate  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

20146.  What  about  the  numbers  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
They  have  been  decreasing  with  the  outdoor  rehef 
decrease. 
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20147.  You  make  certain  suggestions,  which  I  under- 
stand are  the  result  of  your  own  experience  and  embody 
Outdoor  Re-  yonv  own  personal  views  ? — Yes. 
hef  Regula-     •'  ^ 

tion  Order         20148.  First,  you  would  like  to  abolish  the  Outdoor 
and  its  results.  Relief  Regulation  Order  and  substitute   the  Outdoor 
Relief  Prohibitory  Order  ? — Yes. 

20149.  If  that  idea  was  accepted,  you  would  give  effect 
to  it  by  modifying  the  Prohibitory  Order  so  as  to  enable  a 
modified  workhouse  test  to  be  imposed  ? — Yes. 

20150.  Would  that,  do  you  think,  diminish  the  stream 
of  applicants  for  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  I  do,  to  some 
extent.  We  get  a  large  number  of  ne'er-do-wells  in  Ber- 
mondsey, principally  of  the  unskilled  labourer  class, 
who  apply  every  year,  and  remain  on  our  books  as  long 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  They  get  along, 
perhaps,  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  again  show  up. 

20151.  It  is  a  class,  I  suppose,  a  good  many  individuals 
of  which  are  well  known  to  the  guardians  ? — Well  known. 

20152.  Do  they  get  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

20153.  Under  the  conditions  stated  in  the  beginning 
of  your  statement  ? — Yes. 

20154.  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  deaUng  with  urgent 
and  sudden  necessity  cases  ? — Yes  we  have  always  got 
cases  on  hand  throughout  the  year. 

20155.  Have  you  any  considerable  number  that  are 
constantly  coming  back  again  and  again  for  urgent  relief  ? 
— The  number  is  not  a  large  one,  but  we  do  have  them,  and 
they  get  relief  on  three  or  four  different  occasions. 

20156.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  preceding 
witness  on  this  point  ? — Yes. 

20157.  When  he  stated  the  difficulty  in  which  re- 
lieving officers  were  placed  because  a  man  could  refuse 
to  go  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

20158.  Have  you  experienced  that  difficulty  at  all  ? — 
Yes,  frequently. 

20159.  Would  the  modified  workhouse  test  deal  with 
this  class  of  case  ? — Undoubtedly  it  would. 

20160.  And  act  as  a  deterrent,  you  think  ? — Yes,  to 
a  large  extent  it  would,  and  more  so  in  a  better  class 
locality. 

20161.  You  have  a  strong  opinion  about  cases  of  deser- 
tion, have  you  not  ? — Yes. 
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20162.  In  your  experience,  have  you  come  ac  oss 
many  cases  of  collusion  ? — No,  not  a  large  number,  but 
they  do  occur. 

20163.  You  would  deal  with  those  cases  by  offering  the 
house  ? — Yes,  as  a  test. 

20164.  And  you  think  that  would  either  prevent  the 
apphcation  being  made,  or,  if  the  application  were  made, 
probably  might  bring  the  husband  back  ?— I  feel  certain 
of  that,  in  many  cases. 

20165.  In  deahng  with  able-bodied  widows  with  legiti-  Rf'ief  of 
mate  children,  Avhat  proportion  of  the  relief  is  at  present  ^''-^ows  with 
given  in  kind  ? — In  some  instances  one-third.  children. 

20166.  And  in  other  cases  less,  or  is  it  all  money  ? — In 
the  majority  of  cases  monej^ 

20167.  Your  suggestion  is  that  at  least  half  the  relief 
should  be  in  kind  ? — Yes. 

20168.  Assuming  that  is  done,  have  you  any  appre- 
hension that  the  food  would  not  reach  the  childi-en  on 
whose  behalf  it  was  given  ? — If  the  guardians  made  an 
order  in  kind  for  these  cases,  the  children  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  food  than  they  do  under  the 
existing  arrangements. 

20169.  And  the  food  would  not  be  diverted  or  got 
rid  of  ? — No,  because  it  would  be  given  in  very  small 
quantities. 

20170.  You  have  no  fear  of  that  ? — None  whatever. 

20171.  Wliat  is  your  view  about  the  children  ?  "Where 
a  widow  has  several  children,  you  would  give  her  rehef 
by  taking  certain  of  them  away  from  her  and  putting 
them  out  to  school  ? — Yes,  it  gives  the  widow  in  my 
opinion  a  better  chance  of  getting  on  to  her  feet  again. 

20172.  By  "  getting  on  to  her  feet  again,"  do  you  mean 
getting  employment  "? — Yes.  It  often  happens  to  be  a 
widow  who  has  never  been  out  to  work  before,  and  at  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  way  to  tm'n. 

20173.  If  she  goes  out  to  work  she  has  so  much  less 
time  to  look  after  her  children  ? — Yes. 

20174.  What  would  the  guardians  do  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  ? — It  is  the  invariable  pra^etice  of  the  guardians  to 
grant  relief  and  not  take  the  children. 

20175.  There  is  a  scale  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate 
relief  in  the  opinion  of  the  guardians  ? — I  just  mention 
it  in  my  statement. 

20176.  That  is  in  paragraph  "  I."  What  is  adequate 
relief  ? — The  amount  mentioned  in  column  "  I  "  relates 
to  children  that  are  hving  with  relatives. 

20177.  That  is  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  ?— Yes. 

20178.  Assuming  the  widow  has  no  income  at  all, 
would  she  get  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

20179.  She  would  still  get  outdoor  rehef  ?— Yes. 

20180.  Is  that  the  case  as  regards  persons  other  than  Practice  ol 
widows  who  have  no  income ;  would  they  sometimes  Bermonds^i 
get  outdoor  rehef  ? — Yes.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  guardians  J 
guardians  to  grant  out-relief  unless  there  is  something  out-reli^ 
very  bad  against  the  applicant. 

20181.  Even  although  the  recipient  has  no  other 
source  of  livehhood  ? — Yes ;  the  rent  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  is  given  out-rehef  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case  by  the  guardians. 

20182.  How  long  has  that  been  the  practice,  do  you 
know  ? — During  my  four  years'  experience  at  Bermondsey. 

20183.  Have  vou  any  figures  other  than  you  have  put 
in,  showing  the  growth  of  pauperism  in  Bermondsey 
during  the  last  few  years  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

20184.  The  figures  for  the  previous  years  are,  taking  proposed 
indoor  and  outdoor:  4,274  in  1891;  5,552  in  1896;  and  abolition  of 
6,416  in  1901  ;  ancl  the  outdoor  relief  in  those  ten  years  non-settled 
has  increased  from  £11,200  to  £23,000.    As  regards  non-  rehef. 
settled  and  non-resident  relief,  you  would  abolish  that  ? 
— Yes. 

20185.  How  would  you  deal  with  those  cases  ? — In  the 
event  of  a  person  removing  into  a  parish  to  which  she 
does  not  belong,  an  order  for  the  bouse  should  be  offered 
and  steps  taken  to  remove  her  back. 

20186.  That  would  be  your  method  of  dealing  \vith 
them  ? — Yes.    That  M'ould  relate  principally  to  young 
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people.  In  the  case  of  old  and  infirm  people,  where  it 
was  absolutely  essential  that  they  should  have  some 
one  to  care  for  th  m,  and  they  had  a  relative  living  in 
another  parish.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  suitable 
case  for  non-settled  or  non-resident  relief. 

201S7.  In  that  case  you  would  give  non-settled  out- 
door relief,  would  you  not  ? — Yes,  where  it  was  found 
that  the  person,  through  old-age  and  infirmity,  would 
either  have  to  enter  the  workhouse  or  Uve  with  a  relative 
in  another  parish. 

posed  20188.  Those  would  be  the  very  special  cases  in  which 

rertocom-yQ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  abolish  it?- 
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-Yes. 

20189.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  aged  and  infirm 
persons  v/ho  are  incapable  of  looking  after  themselves, 
whose  surroundings  are  dirty  and  insanitary,  and,  who 
decline  to  come  into  the  workhouse  ? — -Occasionally  we 
have. 

20190.  Those  cases,  apparently,  are  more  frequent,  in 
your  experience,  in  Bermondsey,  than  they  A\'ero  in  the 
other  places  where  3''ou  were  ? — Yes. 

20191.  You  wish  the  guardians  to  have  power  to  remove 
those  cases  ? — Yes. 

20192.  What  would  be  the  procedure  that  you  would 
suggest  ? — That  an  order  for  the  house  be  given  to  those 
particular  persons. 

20193.  On  whose  evidence  ? — The  relieving  officer's. 

20194.  Where  he  went  and  investigated  the  matter  and 
found  persons  Kving  in  a  dirty  state,  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves,  you  suggest  there  should  be  a  com- 
pulsory order  to  remove  them  to  the  house  ? — Yes. 

20195.  Would  you  make  that  order  simply  on  the 
evidence  of  the  relieving  officer,  or  would  you  associate 
with  him  a  medical  officer  ? — The  medical  officer  would 
no  doubt  be  of  very  great  service  to  the  guardians ; 
but  verminous  cases  are  so  very  plain  to  any  inexperienced 
man  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  a  doctor  would  be 
necessary.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  doctor's  certificate 
should  not  be  obtained  before  the  person  was  removed. 

20196.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  There  might  be  a  question  whether 
the  person  was  in  a  fit  state  to  be  removed,  might  there 
not  ? — There  might. 

20197.  If  there  is  a  doubt  of  that  sort,  you  would 
require  a  medical  certificate  ? — If  there  was  the  least 
doubt  in  the  officer's  mind,  no  person  would  be  removed 
without  one. 

20198.  {Chairman.)  In  those  cases  caimot  you  turn  the 
sanitary  authority  on  them  ? — No,  because  it  would 
be  with  the  old  and  infirm  that  this  class  of  case  was 
found. 

20199.  Have  you  the  case-paper  system  in  operation  in 
Bermondsey  ? — Yes. 

20200.  How  long  has  that  been  established  ? — Since  the 
creation  of  my  office. 

20201.  You  were  so  impressed  with  its  good  working  in 
Paddington  that  you  got  the  guardians  to  introduce  it  in 
Bermondsey  ? — No,  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Fenton,  the 
clerk,  before  I  took  up  my  appointment. 

20202.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  much 
opposition  to  its  introduction  ? — I  could  not  say. 

20203.  Have  you  heard  of  any  complaints  of  the  amount 
of  extra  work  it  entails  ? — None  whatever. 

20204  Y  our  opinion  is  that  when  the  case-paper  system 
is  adopted  the  application  and  report  book  might  be 
dispensed  with  ? — Modified,  I  don't  think  it  could  be 
entirely  dispensed  with,  the  case-papers  would  be  so  diffi- 
cult for  the  audit. 

20205.  At  present,  does  the  case-paper  system  relate  to 
every  case  ? — Only  to  outdoor  relief. 

20206.  What  about  outdoor  cases  which  are  dealt  with 
by  admission  to  the  house  ? — There  is  a  case-paper  for 
those  cases. 

20207.  You  would  enforce  it  for  all  cases  alike  ? — Yes. 

20208.  Are  there  any  particular  points  [that  I  have 
omitted  to  ask  you  that  you  would  hke  to  state  to  the 
Commission  ? — I  think  not. 

20209.  Have  you  shelters  in  Bermondsey  ? — Yes,  we 
have  one  belonging  to  the  Salvation  Army. 


20210.  What  has  been  the  eft'ect  on  the  locality  ?— To 
increase  the  pauperism. 

20211.  Has  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  in  people  from  2,5  June  1906 

outside  ? — Yes.    The    procedure    which    has    been    in "   

opetation  now  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  I  find  the 

numbers  decrease.  Some  eighteen  months  ba?k  there 
used  to  be  a  large  number  of  Bermondsey  persons  sent 
from  other  shelters  in  the  adjoining  districts,  and,  after 
they  had  been  in  the  Shelter  for  a  couple  of  days,  it  had 
been  found  they  were  too  ill  to  carry  on  their  work,  and 
were  then  sent  by  the  adjutant  to  the  relieving  officer 
for  admission  into  the  infirmary.  This  request  was 
carried  out  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  it  was  found,  in 
consequence  of  these  men  being  so  leniently  dealt  with, 
that  the  numbers  were  increasing.  The  practice  adopted 
now  is  that  the  man  is  sent  to  the  doctor,  and  if  he  finds 
that  a  bottle  of  medicine  or  a  bandage  will  suffice, 
the  man  is  given  it  and  sent  about  his  business.  The  re- 
sult is  these  men  leave  the  shelter  and  get  back  into 
another  district. 

20212.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  shelters  else- 
where ? — No. 

20213.  There  is  a  hospital,  is  there  not,  in  Bermondsey  ?  '^"r^'^^^j^^g 
— It  is  on  the  borders  of  tlie  parish.  It  is  in  the  Union  lo^pi  as 
of  bouthwark. 

20214.  What  is  the  hospital  ?— Guy's  Hospital. 

20215.  {Dr.  Downes.)  It  was  formerly  in  Bermondsey, 
but  was  affected  by  a  change  of  boundary  ? — -Yes. 

20216.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
people  who  get  medically  treated  at  the  hospital  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  come  to  the  infirmary  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

20217.  (Sir  Samad  Provis.)  Is  any  relief  given  on  loan  Absence  of 
in  Bermondsey  ? — No.  loan  relief  at 


20218.  None  at  all  ?— No. 


Bermondsey. 


20219.  Have  you  any  assistant  relieving  officers  in  the  Assistant 
parish  ? — Yes,  I  have  three.  relieving 

20220.  Can  you  tell  us  generally  what  they  do  ?—  officers  and 
We  have  a  school  register  that  is  taken  and  fetched  by  *}i®^r  funo- 
these  assistants  and  submitted  to  the  relieving  officer  each  ^'^"^  ' 
week,  showing  the  number  of  attendances  that  each  child 

has  made  during  that  week. 

20221.  That  is  to  satisfy  the  condition  of  education 
being  provided  for  children  of  parents  who  are  in  receipt 
of  out-door  relief  ? — Yes. 

20222.  He  does  not  make  that  register  up,  does  he  ? — 
No. 

20223.  Does  he  make  out  a  list  and  send  it  to  you  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  parent  has  to  give  an  explanation  each  week 
before  the  relief  is  paid.  The  assistant  relieving  officers 
assist  in  paying  the  poor  who  are  unable  to  fetch  their 
relief,  and  assist  the  relieving  officers  generally. 

20224.  Have  you  pay  stations  ? — Yes,  two,  one  at  Pay  stations. 
Rotherhithe   and  one   at  Bermondsey.    The  poor  are 

paid  on  Tuesdays  at  Bermondsey  and  on  Thursdays  at 
Rotherhithe. 

20225.  Do  the  assistant  relieving  officers  visit  at  all, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  taking  relief  ? — No,  they  only 
assist  the  relieving  officers  in  their  clerical  work. 

20226.  Would  you  thmk  it  of  some  advantage  that  they 
did  visit,  so  that  they  might  be  trained  up  with  a  view  to 
becoming  relieving  officers  ultimately  ? — I  do  not  think 
very  much  good  could  come  of  them  visiting. 

20227.  Would  it  not  give  them  experience  ? — It  is  not 
in  my  opinion  altogether  the  visiting  that  is  wanted.  It 
is  the  independent  inquiries  that  are  necessary,  and 
to  make  these  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  assistant 
reHeving  officer  to  be  acquainted  with,  details  of  the  case 
that  he  was  about  to  visit,  so  that  he  might  get  the  in- 
formation together  for  the  relieving  officer. 

20228.  Does  he  make  any  independent  inquiries  for  the 
relieving  officer  ? — None  whatever. 

20229.  All  that  work  is  done  by  the  relieving  officer 
himself  ? — Yes. 

20230.  How  is  the  relief  administered  at  Bermondsey  ;  System  of 
are  there  relief  committees  ?— Yes,  consisting  of  the  Relief  Corn- 
whole  board.  mittees  at 

20231.  How  many  guardians  are  there  at  Bermondsey  ?  Bermondsey. 
—Twenty  four.    They  form  themselves  into  committees 
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according  to  the  number  of  members  arriving  on  the  day 
of  the  meeting.  As  a  rule,  six  or  seven  members  only 
attend.  If  there  is  sufficient  to  form  a  quorum  for 
■  three  committees,  three  committees  are  made.  There 
are  nine  reh'eving  officers.  The  cases  of  four  are  dealt 
with  on  the  Tuesday,  and  five  on  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing. 

20232.  On  what  principle  are  the  committees  formed, 
apart  from  numbers  ? — They  appoint  their  own  chairman 
at  each  meeting. 

20233.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  guardians,  is 
there  a  committee,  for  each  relief  district  ? — Yes. 

20234.  Upon  what  principle  is  it  determined  which  guar- 
dians should  deal  with,  say.  No.  1  Belief  District ;  are  they 
the  guardians  of  that  ward  ? — No,  the  relieving  officers  are 
on  rota. 

20235.  They  rotate  ? — Yes,  the  members  invariably  sit 
in  the  one  committee  room. 

20236.  Your  suggestion  as  to  non-resident  relief,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  it  should  be  abolished  altogether, 
except  in  the  case  of  infirm  persons  who  cannot  take  care 
of  themselves  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  more  beneficial 
to  the  poor  themselves  if  they  remained  in  their  own  dis- 
trict or  their  own  parish  ;  they  must  be  better  known 
where  they  have  lived  a  great  number  of  years  than  they 
are  in  a  strange  parish. 

20237.  Under  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  now, 
it  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  non-resident  relief  is  only  to  be 
given  in  certain  specified  cases  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  the  popular 
belief  that  when  persons  come  from  another  parish  and 
apply  for  non-settled  relief,  and  the  Guardians  can  obtain 
authority  from  the  parish  to  which  they  belong,  relief  is 
granted. 

20238.  Is  your  objection  to  giving  non-settled  relief 
rather  to  the  giving  of  the  relief  by  the  union  in  which  the 
person  is  resident,  at  the  cost  of  the  other  union,  than 
actually  to  giving  non-resident  relief  in  itself  ? — To  the 
relief  itself.  I  think  there  are  greater  facilities  for  women 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood  in  the  parish  where  they  have 
been  living  a  number  of  years  than  in  a  strange  parish. 

20239.  Therefore,  you  say  a  board  of  guardians  should 
not  give  relief  to  anybody  who  does  not  reside  in  his  own 
union  ? — Except  in  old  and  infirm  cases.  Yes. 

20240.  You  must  have  some  other  exceptional  cases  ? — 
You  may  have  sudden  and  urgent  necessity.  To  meet 
a  difficulty  of  that  kind,  interim  relief  would  be  given  by 
the  relieving  officer,  and  then  lay  the  case  before  the 
guardians,  who  should  offer  an  order  for  the  workhouse, 
in  order  to  make  the  case  chargeable,  or  give  them 
temporary  out-relief,  and  then  have  them  removed  under 
the  usual  order  of  removal  to  their  place  of  settlement. 

20241.  The  net  result  would  be  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  widows,  you  would  not  carry  the  thing  very  much 
further  than  the  Regulation  Order  goes  now  ? — You  mean 
that  I  prefer  the  Prohibitory  Order  ? 

20242.  No,  what  I  mean  is  that  the  Regulation  Order 
only  allows  non-resident  relief  to  be  given  in  certain 
exceptional  cases,  and  one  of  those  exceptional  cases 
is  the  case  of  widows  ? — Yes. 

20243.  Taking  that  case  out,  if  you  abolished  non- 
resident relief  altogether,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
you  must  have  some  exceptions,  would  you  carry  it  much 
further  than  the  order  does  now  ? — I  think  so.  There 
never  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  any  absolute  necessity 
for  a  person  to  have  relief  in  a  parish  other  than  the  parish 
to  which  he  or  she  belongs. 

20244.  My  point  is  that  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regula- 
tion Order  prohibits  that  now,  save  in  certain  exceptional 
cases  ? — But  not  on  such  a  large  scale. 

20245.  Which  of  those  cases  are  the  ones  which  you 
think  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  ? — All  cases,  except  the  old 
and  infirm. 

20246.  Take  this,  the  first  exception  is  the  case  of  a 
person  casually  within  the  parish  and  destitute  ? — She 
should  be  removed  back. 

20247.  While  she  is  in  the  parish  you  must  relieve  her  : — 
Yes. 

20248.  That  is  an  exception.  It  is  only  in  the  case 
of  a  person  casually  within  the  parish,  and  destitute 
that  that  would  apply.    You  must  maintain  that,  must 


not  you  ? — Yes,  we  should  see  to  that.    While  enquiries 
as  to  settlement  are  being  made. 

20249.  Then  take  the  next  one,  the  case  of  a  person 
requiring  relief  on  account  of  any  sickness,  accident  or 
bodily  or  mental  infirmity  ? — That,  as  a  temporary 
matter,  would  be  dealt  with. 

20250.  The  next  one  is  the  case  of  a  widow  having 
a  legitimate  child  dependent  on  her  for  support,  and  no 
illegitimate  child  born  after  the  commencement  of  her 
widowhood  and  who,  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death, 
was  resident  with  him  in  some  place  other  than  the  parish 
of  her  legal  settlement,  and  not  situated  in  the  union  in 
which  such  parish  may  be  comprised.  The  object  of  that 
is,  of  course,  that  a  widow  should  not  be  suddenly  removed 
after  her  husband's  death  ? — Not  for  twelve  months. 

20251.  Would  you  get  rid  of  that  ?— I  think  so.  It 
has  never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  any  special 
reason  why  that  particular  person  should  remain  in 
the  parish.  It  is  more  likely  to  estabHsh  the  case  if 
allowed  to  live  in  the  parish  for  twelve  months,  than  it 
would  be  if  it  were  removed  immediately. 

20252.  That  one  is  practically  statutory,  there  is  an 
Act  which  deals  with  that  ? — Yes. 

20253.  However,  we  will  waive  that  one.  Therefore, 
the  result  is  that  you  would  be  obliged  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  exceptional  cases  ? — Of  a  temporary  nature. 
I  do  not  see  any  objection  at  all.  It  is  the  permanent 
ones  I  mean. 

20254.  You  are  in  favour  of  having  the  case  paper  Necessity  for 
system,  and  you  have  it  in  Bermondsey,  as  far  as  the  retaining 
out-relief  cases  are  concerned  ?— Yes,  it  is  a  very  good  application 

.   ,    J  and  report, 

system  mdeed.  book  with 

20255.  I  think  you  say  some  form  of  application  and  case-paper, 
relief  book  would  still  be  necessary  ?— Yes,  I  am  afraid  so, 

the  auditor  at  times  wants  to  turn  up  a  particular  case, 
and  the  case  paper  would  be  confusing. 

20256.  You  would  also  want  it,  would  you  not,  in 
order  that  the  relieving  officer  should  have  before  him 
the  positive  decision  of  the  guardians  upon  the  case  ?— 
Yes. 


iomei 


20257.  He  must  be  able  to  produce  his  legal  authority 
for  what  he  is  doing  ? — That  would  be  the  application 
and  report  book  in  its  modified  form. 

20258.  (ilfr.    Patten- MacDougall.)   Do   I  understand  I 
from  what  you  say  ui  your  statement  that  the  guardians  jUegitimafc 
depute  their  duties  with  regard  to  women  with  illegiti-  children, 
mate  children  to  the  relieving  officers.    You  say  the 
relieving  officers  give  discretionary  relief  to  women  with 
illegitimate  children,  and  they  are  not  relieved  imder  the 
order  of  the  guardians  ?— It  is  the  popular  belief  that  the 
guardians  should  reUeve  one  and  all  who  come  to  them. 
Relief  is  given  as  a  temporary  measure. 

20259.  Do  the  guardians  hand  over  their  power  as  re- 
gards women  with  illegitimate  children  to  the  relieving 
officer  to  act  according  to  his  discretion,  without  any 
control  ? — They  leave  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  reliev- 
ing officer  to  give  temporary  relief.  The  number  of  these 
cases  is  very  small,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  reheving 
officer  has  relieved  them,  they  are  invariably  given  to  him 
again  to  deal  with. 

20260.  And  he  gives  out-relief  ? — Yes  because  he  is 
asked  to  by  the  guardians. 

20261.  He  does  not  offer  the  house  ?— No. 

20262.  Then  I  see  in  another  part  of  your  statement 
you  say,  "  and  continuous  relief  to  widows  with  illegiti- 
mate children."  For  how  long  is  that  relief  given  ?— 
Till  the  person  can  do  something  for  herself.  The 
objection  is  to  the  house  being  offered  to  widows  either 
with  or  without  illegitimate  children. 

20263.  You  give  some  figures  which  I  do  not  quite 
follow.  I  see  there  is  a  very  large  increase  of  outdoor 
relief  in  the  year  1903  ;  the  increase,  I  think,  amounts  to 
1,903  cases.  If  you  look  at  the  next  table  you  will  see 
there  is  a  decrease,  and  a  very  considerable  decrease,  in 
the  amount  of  relief.  You  will  see  that  between  1903 
and  1904  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  given  in  relief 
of  £3,397  ?— Yes. 

20264.  In  the  preceding  table  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  ui  the  number  of  persons  relieved  in 
that  year.    The  number  relieved  m  1903  was  1,903  more 
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than  in  the  previous  year.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
that  ? — Are  you  referring  to  the  number  of  persons 
relieved  in  each  district  for  the  Lady-day  quarter  of  the 
years  from  1901  to  1906  ? 

20265.  Quite  so.  There  is  a  very  considerable  increase  ? 
— That  would  be  in  one  particular  week  against  the  whole 
quarter. 

20266.  There  must  have  been  a  very  considerable 
decrease  in  the  rest  of  the  year.  Is  that  the  explanation  ? 
— Yes.    I  think  so. 

20267.  Was  the  amount  given  in  relief  so  very  much 
smaller  or  what  ? — I  do  not  at  present  know.  It  may 
be  relating  to  the  unemployed  ;  although  we  had  a  large 
number  of  cases  on  the  books  there  was  a  very  small 
amount  of  relief  given  away.  It  is  the  practice  to  only 
give  a  man  and  his  family  sufficient  food  to  last  two  days, 
and  with  the  able-bodied  men  they  were  expected  to 
manage  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  unless  something  un- 
expectedly turned  up. 

20268.  Was  1903  a  year  in  which  you  had  a  large 
number  of  unemployed  who  were  getting  relief  in  that 
way  ? — I  cannot  quite  remember  which  year  it  was. 
There  was  one  year  the  borough  council  took  over  the 
unemployed,  but  the  next  year  the  council  left  these  cases 
to  the  guardians. 

20269.  {Chairman.)  Is  No  3  district  a  district  where 
there  would  be  many  unemployed  ? — It  is  a  very  poverty- 
striken  district,  about  one  of  the  worst  in  the  parish. 

_'iilties        20270.  There  is  a  great  fluctuation  there  ? — That  is  so. 
i  medical     20271.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Peters  said 
about  medical  relief  on  loan  ? — Yes. 

20272.  Are  you,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  that  policy  ? 
— Speaking  for  Bermondsey,  I  am  not. 

20273.  What  would  your  reason  be  ? — Because  the 
class  of  poor  we  have  to  deal  with  in  Bermondsey,  I  am 
afraid,  would  never  be  in  a  position  to  repay  the  guardians 

20274.  Therefore,  it  would  be  a  farce  ?— Yes. 

20275.  Not  if  it  was  so  low  as  it  might  possibly  turn  out 
to  be — it  would  be  an  order  to  pay  2d.,  3d.  or  4d.  ? — 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  would  be  an  induce- 
ment for  persons  to  apply  for  medical  relief,  if  they  found 
they  could  get  it  so  cheaply. 

20276.  Do  you  make  the  same  inquiries  in  medical 
relief  cases  as  you  would  in  normal  cases  ? — We  do 

dial  relief,  exactly. 

20277.  You  would  verify  the  statement  as  to  wages  ? — 
We  very  seldom  get  an  applicant  for  medical  relief  that 
is  in  work  at  aU.  We  find  the  majority  of  cases  are 
without  means  in  any  shape  or  form. 

20278.  So  that  the  medical  cases  practically  are  applica- 
tions for  medical  relief  plus  general  relief  ? — Yes. 

20279.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  with  regard 
to  the  status  and  education  of  relieving  officers.  Are  you 
of  opinion  that  the  status  of  relieving  officers  might  be 
raised  a  good  deal  ? — I  am. 

20280.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  that  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  examination,  such  as  that  which  took  place 
the  other  day  ? — Most  essential. 

20281.  With  regard  to  the  training  of  the  men,  do  you 
think  that  enough  is  done  at  present  to  train  the  younger 
men,  who  will  afterwards  become  relieving  officers  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  there  is.  There  is  not  sufficient  scope. 
I  have  found  that  during  my  experience  men  are  appointed 
to  these  posts  who  are  quite  incapable,  and  who  never 
ought  to  have  had  the  position  given  them. 

20282.  That  is  to  say,  there  has  been  no  discretion  in  the 
selection  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  work  which  the  men 
have  to  do  ? — None  whatever.  Many  of  the  officers 
have  to  teach  themselves. 

20283.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  there 
were  a  period  of  preliminary  trial  in  which  a  man  might 
show  his  ability  to  do  this  kind  of  work  ? — It  would  have 
the  desired  effect  to  some  extent,  I  have  no  doubt. 

20284.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  using  various  boards 
where  the  methods  are  good,  we  will  say  Paddington,  and 
others  which  you  remember,  as,  by  courtesy  or  otherwise, 
training  centres  for  the  future  relieving  officers  ? — Yes, 
there  might  be  some  great  advantage  obtained  from  such 
quarters. 
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20285.  You  think  that  the  pay  of  the  relieving  officer  at    Mr.  W.  J. 
present  is  fairly  sufficient  ? — Yes.  Dyson. 

20286.  So  that  you  ought  as  far  as  pay  is  concerned  to      j^^g  jqqq 

get  a  good  class  of  men  ? — Yes.    I  do  not  think  it  would  •   

improve  their  status  if  the  wages  were  doubled,  in  the 

way  in  which  many  of  them  are  appointed  to  these  posts. 

20287.  Do  you  have  much  trouble  as  to  settlement  cases? 
— I  am  afraid  I  cannot  enter  into  that. 

20288.  That  does  not  come  to  you  at  all  ? — No. 

20289.  Unless  taken  down  in  the  case  papers,  do  you  Difficulty  as 
require  references,  apart  from  what  is  absolutely  recorded  to  verification 
in  the  application  and  report  book  ? — No.    It  has  been  the  of  statements 
opinion  of  the  guardians  for  some  time  that  in  going  to  of  paupers, 
employers  of  labour  it  might  be  the  means  of  applicants 

losing  their  work. 
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20290.  There  are  often  other  references  besides  em- 
ployers, people  who  have  known  the  applicant,  and  who 
may  not  be  resident  in  the  same  district  ? — We  do  get 
those,  but  they  are  very  few  and  far  between. 

20291.  You  have  no  machinery  for  getting  information 
in  other  parts  of  London  quickly  ? — No. 

20292.  Would  not  you   think  it   desirable  to  have 
machinery  of  that  sort  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

20293.  Do  you  find  that  the  relieving  officers  in  your 
district  get  a  careful  hearing  from  the  guardians  in  regard 
to  all  the  details  of  cases  they  are  ready  to  put  before  them, 
before  a  decision  is  arrived  at  ? — To  some  extent,  yes. 

20294.  If  there  were  more  attention  and  more  time 
given  to  the  details,  and  the  entries  were  brought  up  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  necessary  point,  do  you  think  the  deci- 
sions would  be  better  ? — Yes. 

20295.  It  would  make,  possibly,  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  number  you  relieve  ? — Yes. 

20296.  Do  you  think  that  the  responsibility  that  now  Relieving 
rests  on  relieving  officers  is  excessive  ?    I  mean  in  reference  q  fficers' 
to  the  ruling  that  comes  under  the  General  Consolidated  responsi- 
Order.    It  says,  "  The  law  imposes  upon  the  relieving  bility  in  case 
officer  the  duty  and  obligation,  in  cases  where  a  bona  fide  of  refusal  of 
application  is  made  to  him  by  a  destitute  person  in  case  of  i'ldoor  reuet 
sudden  illness  or  accident,  to  give  an  order  for  medical  ^j^^j^j^^^jject 
attendance,  or  to  give  such  other  relief  as  may  be  necessary 
promptly,  so  that  the  mischief  ma;/  be  dealt  with  at  its 
inception.    If  the  relieving  officer  neglects  this  duty,  and 

death  ensues,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  ;  or  if  by  reason 
of  such  neglect,  not  death,  but  serious  bodily  harm  or 
injury,  or  prolonged  suffering,  is  occasioned,  though  he 
could  not  be  convicted  of  manslaughter,  he  is  liable  to  be 
prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanour."  Do  you  think  it  is 
right  that  a  relieving  officer  should  have  that  responsibility 
over  his  head  ? — No. 

20297.  If  that  be  so,  do  you  think  that  the  responsibility 
should  rather  attach  to  the  guardians  as  a  body,  if  it  is  to- 
be  continued  ? — It  should  ;  but  I  think  it  should  rest  more 
with  the  relatives  of  the  person  in  question. 

20298.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  not  let  the  responsi- 
bility lie  upon  any  public  body  ? — No. 

20299.  But  upon  the  responsible  citizens  in  the  town  ? — 
Yes.  If  the  relieving  officer  felt  that  Medical  attendance 
could  be  provided  by  an  applicant  without  his  having 
recourse  to  the  rates,  I  think  the  relieving  officer  should 
be  in  a  position  to  say  to  that  man  :  "  My  opinion  is 
that  you  can  provide  the  doctor  yourself,"  especially  if 
he  should  have  a  day's  wages  to  draw. 

20300.  The  relieving  officer  now  would  not  feel  that 
he  had  quite  the  courage  to  say  that  ? — No, 

20301.  Do  you  think  that  this  regulation,  as  it  now 
stands,  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  provocative  of  relief  - 
the  relieving  officer,  not  wanting  to  bear  the  responsibility 
gives  the  order  for  the  relief  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it' 

20302.  Therefore,  the  responsibility  that  is  thrown  on 
the  relieving  officer  fails,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does.  It' 
takes  the  responsibility  off  the  parents,  who  ought  to 
a  large  extent  bear  it. 

20303.  With  regard  to  the  able-bodied,  I  understand  j^gg^j 
you  would  have  the  Prohibitory  Order  brought  in  fci'  uniform 
London  ?— Yes.  .^^,o^k  test  for 

20304.  Which  would  eive  the  workhouse  as  the  only  able-bodied 
option  to  able-bodied  men  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  ^^on^on. 
test. 
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J\lr.  W.J.       £0305.  Your  test  being  what  ? — Whatever  the  guardians 
D  son.       felt  they  could  find  for  the  men. 

20.306.  Would  you  not  rather  have  your  test  a  test 
applicable  right  through  the  Metropolis  on  some  single 
basis,  so  that  it  was  everywhere  the  same  ? — It  was  my 
"dea,  when  I  wrote  this,  that  it  should  be  throughout  the 
Metropolis,  so  that  a  person  could  not  go  to  an  adjoining 
parish  and  be  dealt  with  differently. 

20307.  Would  the  test  be  made  applicable  through 
having  a  mill  to  grind,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  you 
want  an  immediate  test,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  something 
of  that  sort ;  so  that  the  moment  a  man  became  charge- 
able to  the  guardians  he  should  have  some  work  given 
to  him. 

20308.  If  you  had  a  test  house  within  reach  of  the 
workhouse  or  the  relieving  officer's  office,  would  that 
meet  your  difficulty  ?— That  would  meet  the  difficulty 
very  well. 

20309.  If  you  had  had  that,  would  you  have  been  able 
to  avoid  giving  sudden  and  urgent  temporary  relief.  I 
have  here  a  letter  which  Mr.  Fenton  has  sent  to  Mr. 
Lockwood,  in  which  he  says :  The  particulars  as  to 
able-bodied  men  relieved  on  account  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity  in  this  parish  during  the  half  year  ended  Lady 
Day,  1906,  included  in  relief  tests  1,  4,  5  and  6,  are  as 
follows  :  Number  of  cases,  that  is  men,  344  ;  number 
of  women,  334  ;  number  of  children,  1,089  ;  amount  of 
relief  given,  £122  6s.  2d.  Did  those  cases  come  through 
your  hands  at  all  ? — In  what  way  ? 

20310.  By  way  of  report  or  inquiry  ? — No. 

20311.  How  were  they  dealt  with  ? — They  were  dealt 
with  under  the  Sudden  and  Urgent  Necessity  Order. 

20312.  The  relieving  officer  dealt  with  them  at  once 
and  without  inquiry  ? — On  the  inquiries  he  made. 

20313.  Are  they  made  after  the  event  ? — No.  before. 
There  is  no  able-bodied  man  relieved  without  inquiries 
are  first  made. 

20314.  Is  it  not  a  very  great  difficulty  to  get  the  in- 
quiries made  in  time  ? — The  men  usually  apply  at  9  or 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  are  asked  to  return 
a.gain  at  4  in  the  afternoon 

20315.  And,  if  there  are  many  of  them,  all  the  work 
■  sudden  and  has  to  be  done  by  the  relieving  officer  in  that  time,  in 
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addition  to  his  other  work  ? — Yes  :  the  applications  are 
all  taken  in  the  morning  ;  the  visits  made  in  the  after- 
noon, and  discretional  relief  given  out  at  4  o'clock. 

20316.  Have  you  found  that  these  people  have  asked 
ugpin  for  discretional  relief  ? — Yes.  the  majority  of  them 
•  are  cases  which  come  up  year  after  year. 

20317.  Do  they  also  come  up  time  after  time  in  the 
.same  winter  ? — Invariably. 

20318.  Practically  you  have,  if  you  take  the  wives 
and  children  altogether,  a  considerable  number  of  able- 
bodied  out-door  relief  recipients  ?— Yes ;  I  am  sorry  to 
say  we  have. 

20319.  If  you  had  your  test,  or  if  you  had  the  test  under 
the  Prohibitory  Order,  that  would  end  ?— Yes,  it  would. 
We  should  have  to  relieve  some  of  them  under  the  Sudden 
and  Urgent  Necessity  Order. 

20320.  But  you  would  not  continue  to  relieve  ? — No. 
orGimrdi°ns  20321.  With  regard  to  widows,  do  you  find  your  Board 
with  "charity  prepared  to  refer  the  cases  of  the  younger  widows  to^the 
Organisation  Charity  Organisation  Society  ?- 
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20322.  You  ask  the  Charity  Organisation  Committee 
if  they  know  the  cases  ? — Yes,  occasionally.  If  we  have 
got  a  case  that  we  think  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  we  generally  make 
inquiries,  but  the  guardians  are  averse  to  it  as  a  body. 

20323.  You  exchange  information  on  both  sides  ? — Yes. 

20324.  That,  you  think,  is  very  important  ?• — Most 
important.  We  work,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society. 

20325.  When  this  reduction  of  outdoor  rehef  was 
of  carried  through  which  your  figures  show,  was  the  result 

any  starvation  ? — None  whatever. 

'  20326.  The  inference  from  that  would  plainly  be  that 
on  the  whole  these  people  had  relief  who  ought  not  to 
have  had  it  ?— Yes. 


20327.  You  use  the  phrase  in  your  satement :    "  The  Desuetude  ofl 
guardians'  establishments  are  reserved  for  the  homele.'s  Workhou  e 
and  destitute  poor  who  voluntarily  seek  refuge  in  them."  test. 

Does  that  imply  they  are  used  in  no  way  as  a  test  ? — 
Yes. 

20328.  That  is  to  say,  the  use  of  the  House  as  a  test 
has  gone  out  of  fashion  ? — Yes. 
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20329.  With  regard  to  non-settled  and  non-resident 
relief,  do  you  think  it  would  serve  if  some  order  were 
issued  on  which  a  different  policy  should  be  adopted 
right  through  London,  with  regard  to  widows,  on  the 
lines  which  you  suggest,  or  similar  lines  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  would  bring  about  an  improvement  badly  needed. 

20330.  With  regard  to  the  case-paper  you  now  use, 
do  you  think  that  it  could  be  improved  if  we  brought 
in  various  other  items  for  inquiry  and  verification  which 
are  not  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book  ? — ^It  could 
be  improved  inasmuch  as  the  space  which  is  reserved 
for  observations  might  be  brought  out  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  the  present  circumstances  of  the  case  each  time 
it  appears  before  the  guardians.  That  is  the  only  im- 
provement which  I  think  can  be  made. 

20331.  You  have  not  a  card  index  for  all  your  cases, 
have  you  ? — No,  we  keep  a  book. 

20332.  Do  you  not  find  that  very  difficult :  owing  to 
the  number  of  cases,  the  index  book  gets  filled  up 
quickly  ? — I  think  the  card  index  would  become  most 
confusing,  because  there  are  so  many  officers  handling 
the  case-papers.  The  practice  in  Bermondsey  is  that 
the  case-paper  follows  the  pauper  right  the  way  through, 
from  one  district  to  another.  It  is  their  business  to 
transfer  that  case-paper  in  the  index  book  to  their  par- 
ticular district. 

20333.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  think   your   board  some-  Relief  to 
times  gives  relief,  does  it  not,  to  women  whose  husbands  wives  of  men 
are  in  prison  ? — Yes.  in  prison. 

20334.  Would  they  do  that  as  a  rule  ?— That  is  their 
practice. 

20335.  I  think  they  also  give  relief  to  people  who  Qut-relief  to 
they  are  constantly  cautioning  as  to  drink  ?— Yes,  that  persons 

is  so.    In  cases  of  drink  relief  is  sometimes  stopped  where  addicted  to 
money  is  granted  and  an  order  for  kind  is  made,  and  if  drink, 
it  is  repeated  the  case  is  struck  off  the  books  and  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  relieving  officer,  and  should  he  report 
again  that  that  case  has  drinking  habits,  an  order  for 
the  House  is  made,  but  that  very  seldom  happens. 

20336.  If  they  do  not  go  in  then  I  think  they  renew 
the  out-relief  ? — Yes,  the  relieving  officer  again  takes 
up  the  case  and  relieves  it  temporarily,  perhaps  for  a 

week,  or  it  might  be  two  weeks,  and  then  it  is  brought  ^ 
before  the  guardians  again. 

20337.  I  think  they  sometimes  give  relief,  do  they  not.  Out-relief  to 
to  old   people  who  have  single  sons  at  home  doing  parents 
nothing  ? — In  some  instances  that  is  so,  but  the  feeling  i  esiding  with 
of  the  guardians  is,  where  there  are  able-bodied  sons  at  abk-bodiea 
home  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  those  chiW'"'^"- 
sons,  and  the  applicants  are  invariably  told  by  the 
guardians  that  they  cannot  be  granted  relief,  but  if  they 

should  require  food  the  relieving  officer  will  supply  that, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  must  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  either  clear  that  son  out  or  be  in  a  position  to  report 
to  the  guardians  that  the  son  has  obtained  work. 

20338.  There  again,  supposing  the  son  stays  on,  they 
get  put  on  to  the  relief  list  again  ? — That  is  invariably  the 
practice  of  the  guardians.  The  guardians  object  to  a 
great  extent,  to  relieving  widows  who  have  got  sons  at 
home  in  idleness.  If  they  should  be  at  work  there  is 
no  objection  raised  at  all,  except  if  the  son  is  earning 
fairly  good  wages  and  only  paying  6s.  or  7s.  a  week  for 
his  maintenance,  the  applicant  is  pressed  to  see  the  son 
with  a  view  to  getting  a  larger  amount  paid  towards 
his  maintenance. 

20339.  You  have  a  form  which  is  attached  to  the  case  laformation 
papers  which  contains  particulars  as  to  the  liable  relatives  as  to  income 
and  their  income  ?— Yes.  of  liable 

20340.  That  I  think  is  generally  filled  up  by  the  old  relatives, 
people  themselves,  and  not  by  the  relatives  ? — It  is  filled 
up  by  the  relieving  officer  upon  the  statement  of  the 
applicant,  but  the  invariable  practice  of  the  relieving 
officer  is  to  verify  that  by  sending  out  a  form  to  the  son 
and  asking  him  to  fill  it  up.  The  form  is  returned  and 
submitted  to  the  guardians. 
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20341.  That  perhaps  is  not  filed  with  the  papers  ? — 
Yes,  as  a  rule  it  is  where  these  enquiries  are  made. 

20342.  In  giving  relief  to  your  old  people,  I  see  you 
say  they  give  substantial  relief.  Is  not  3s.  or  38.  6d.  a 
very  ordinary  amount  to  give  to  an  old  woman  ? — It  is 
to  supplement  the  income  of  a  recipient,  but  the  rent  is 
always  taken  into  consideration,  the  guardians  as  a  rule 
deduct  the  amount  of  rent  and  leave  an  average  of  4s.  a 
week  to  maintain  the  recipient. 

20343.  In  calculating  that  income  they  have  not  the 
details,  I  thirtk,  of  what  comes  in,  they  rely  on  undis- 
closed resources,  do  they  not  ? — Yes.  There  is  no 
independent  inquiry  made  as  to  the  person's  private 
resources,  beyond  what  the  relieving  officer  can  obtain 
when  he  is  visiting. 

20344.  Would  you  agree  with  one  witness  who  has 
told  us  that  old  people  very  often  state  they  have  an  in- 
come when  really  there  is  nothing  coming  in  ? — We  do 
find  that  occasionally,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  make 
their  case  as  bad  as  they  possibly  can,  which  has  been 
found  after  further  inquiry  to  be  false. 

20345.  You  have  a  great  many  women's  industries  in 
Bermondsey,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

20346.  I  thinli  the  guardians  give  out-relief  in  supple- 
mentation of  the  wages  paid  in  those  indiistries,  do  they 
not  ? — There  is  none  given  in  supplementation  of  wages, 
it  is  the  precarious  living  that  they  supplement.  The 
majority  of  the  labour  in  the  parish  is  obtained  at  the 
jam  factories,  and  these  women  are  paid  piece-work  as  a 
rule,  and  earn  perhaps  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  Cd.  per  day. 
They  may  perhaps  be  there  this  week  four  days,  but  next 
week  only  two  or  three  da3's,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  be  shut  out. 

20347.  Then  the  guardians  give  relief  ? — Yes. 

20348.  T>o  they  take  into  consideration  that  it  may 
have  an  effect  in  lowering  wages  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
has  ever  occurred  to  them. 

lief  during  20349.  I  think  I  have  seen  on  some  of  the  Bermondsey 
sk  periods  case-papers  a  letter  from  an  employer,  asking  that  relief 
trades.  should  be  given  while  the  work  was  slack.  Would 
i  that  often  happen,  should  you  say  ? — Very  seldom  indeed 

|ect  of  out-  20350.  Do  you  think  that  the  out-relief  would  tend  to 
iiet  on  lower  the  wages  in  the  district  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 
ises.  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Bermondsey,  because  these  jam 

factories,  owing  to  their  selling  the  jam  so  cheaply,  are 
imable  to  pay  the  wages  that  these  women  really  ought 
to  have. 

20351.  That  would  not  apply  to  such  a  •  factory  as 
Crosse  and  Blackwell's  ? — No,  I  could  not  saj'  that,  I  am 
thinking  of  Southwell's  and  Pink's  factories. 

20352.  Are  any  of  your  guardians  themselves  em- 
ployers of  women's  labour  ? — No. 

20353.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Have  you  much  of  the  fur- 
pulhng  industry  in  Bermondsey  ? — Not  a  great  deal.  I 
do  not  think  there  are  more  than  four  factories,  and  they 
are  only  on  a  small  scale. 

20354.  It  is  not  done  at  home  ?— No. 

20355.  It  used  to  be  done  at  home  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
know  of  one  rase  where  fur-pulling  is  done  at  home. 
They  go  to  the  factories  to  do  it.  The  women  get  miser- 
able pay  for  it. 

20356.  You  suggest  that  the  widows,  if  given  out-door 
relief,  should  have  at  least  half  the  rehef  in  kind.  Why 
do  you  recommend  that  ? — Because  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  greater  certainty  of  the  children  getting  food. 

20357.  So  you  give  out-relief  to  widows  in  whom 
practically  you  have  no  confidence  ? — Yes.  The  practice 
adopted  now  is  that  the  majority  of  widows  get  monej^ 
because  is  goes  forth  that  they  can  lay  it  out  better  than 
the  guardians  can. 

20358.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  your  judgment,  you  think 
it  ought  to  Ije  in  food  ? — I  do  most  certainly. 

20359.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Was  there  any  change  in  pro- 
cedure as  to  the  granting  of  medical  orders  about  1902  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

20360.  I  notice  that  the  number  of  orders  has  fallen 
since  that  time,  whereas  in  the  four  years  previous  to  that 
date  they  increased  ? — The  poor  have  more  difficulty  in 
getting  rehef  now  than  they  used. 
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20361.  What  would  be  the  cause  of  that  fall  ?    Is  it  in    Mr.  IF.  J. 
connection  with  the  general  strictness,  as  compared  with  Dyson. 
the  laxity  previous  to  that  date  ? — I  should  think  so. 

20362.  Not  because  of  any  special  attention  to  medical 
relief  orders  ? — No  orders  have  been  refused. 

20363.  The  permanent  list  has  fallen  very  considerably. 
It  was  over  1,000  in  1901  ;  it  is  now  322,  according  to  the 
last  return  ? — That  is  so. 

20364.  I  there  any  special  reason  for  that  ? — No,  the 
only  account  I  can  give  for  it  is  that  the  relief  is  better 
administered  now  than  heretofore. 

20365.  With  regard  to  Guy's  Hospital,  how  do  they 
arrange  about  their  cases  that  are  chargeable  to  you.  Do 
they  discharge  them  to  you,  or  do  they  discharge  them  to 
Southwark  ? — Owing  to  the  fact  of  the  hospital  being  in 
the  parish  of  Southwark,  we  do  not  take  the  responsibility 
of  their  patients,  but  what  generally  happens  is  that  the 
patients  are  returned  to  their  own  homes,  and  then  an 
application  is  made  to  the  relieving  officer  of  the  district  ia 
which  the  person  lived  prior  to  going  into  the  hospital. 

20366.  Have  you  had  any  case  discharged  to  Southwark 
which  was  really  chargeable  to  Bermondsey  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

20367.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  I  think  you  stated  that  Bermond- 
sey was  gradually  growing  poorer  ? — Yes. 

20368.  What  evidence  have  you  of  that  ? — The  larger 
number  of  men  wanting  work,  or  the  greater  difficulty  in 
their  getting  work  in  the  parish  than  hitherto.  The 
leather  factors  are  migrating  from  the  parish  to  the 
suburbs  and  are  not  taking  their  labour  with  them. 

20369.  In  the  houses  that  you  visit  from  which  applica- 
tions are  made,  do  you  find  a  lower  standard  of  living  ? — 
Yes,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  we  do. 

20370.  Do  you  think  rents  are  going  down  ? — No,  I  do 
not,  they  are  just  the  reverse. 

20371.  And  yet  the  population  is  diminishing  ? — The 
population  is  diminishing  chiefly  because  there  is  a  lot  of 
slum  property  being  pulled  down  from  time  to  time. 

20372.  The  houses  are  being  demolished  faster  than  the 
population  is  diminishing  ?— Yes. 

20373.  When  areas  are  cleared  in  that  way,  what  use  is 
made  of  the  space  ? — There  are  a  large  number  of  plots 
of  land  vacant  and  to  let. 

20374.  Have  you  any  model  buildings  put  up  ? — Yes 
we  have  one  very  large  building  in  Tooley  Street ;  another 
in  Barnham  Street ;  another  in  Vine  Street ;  another  in 
London  Street ;  and  another  in  Rotherhithe,  called  Park 
Buildings. 

20375.  Do  you  have  many  applications  from  them  ? — 
Yes,  a  large  number  from  Wolseley  Buildings  and  Vine 
Street  Buildings.  The  Buildings  at  Rotherhithe  have 
been  occupied  now  for  about  twelve  months,  and  I  suppose 
we  have  a  dozen  rec  ipients  of  relief  in  them. 

20376.  Do  you  find  that  the  model  buildings  bring  a 
different  class  of  people  into  the  district  ? — Yes,  to  some 
extent,  but  it  depends  very  largely  upon  the  way  in  which 
those  buildings  are  managed.  Wolseley  Buildings,  for 
instance,  are  becoming  very  poverty-stricken.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  are  more  or  less  paupers. 

20377.  And  how  are  they  managed  ? — Very  badly. 

20378.  Are  they  in  private  hands  or  in  the  hands  of  a 
society  or  company  ? — I  think  it  is  a  company ;  I  am 
not  sure. 

20379.  {Miss  Hill.)  Are  not  a  great  many  of  the  people  Depopulation- 
from  Bermondsey  taking  advantage  of  the  electric  trams  o  f 

and  getting  further  out.    Is  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  Bermondsey 
of  the  decreased  population  ? — It  may  be,  but  I  am  not  ^^'^  i*^ 
sure  whether  that  is  so.  cause. 

20380.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  empty  tene- 
ments now  in  Bermondsey  ? — Yes. 

20381.  So  that  you  would  not  say  that  there  ^^•as 
a  want  of  accommodation  of  a  kind  in  the  parish  ? — Not 
altogether.  I  think  that  the  cause  of  the  depopulation 
is  that  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  work. 

23382.  But  have  you  not  also  found  that  the  suburban 
houses  have  an  attraction  for  the  people,  they  get  more  ' 
accommodation  with  a  little  more  space  just  a  little 
fu-ther  out,  dr>  they  not '! — They  prefer  it,  but  their 
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Mr.  W.  J.  means,  I  am  afraid,  do  not  allow  that.   At  least  that  is  my 
Dyson.      experience.    The  class  of  poor  that  we  have  would  feel 

  that  they  were  doing  something  a  great  deal  worse  to 

25  June  1906.  jjjQyg     jjjg  suburbs  than  to  remain  in  the  parish. 

Evils  of  20383.  {Professor  Smart.)    Have  you  a  labour  yard 

labour  yard?.      Bermondsey  ?— No. 

20384.  On  principle  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 
Personally  I  object  most  strongly  to  them. 


-Because  I  think  it  is  a  manufactory 


Scale  of  relief 
at  Ber- 
mondsev. 


-Yes  ;   I  am  speaking  now  of  the 


-  20385.  Why  ?- 
for  paupers. 

20386.  But  it  was  intended  as  a  test,  of  course  ? — It 
may  be.  At  any  rate  there  has  not  been  one  since  I  have 
held  my  appointment. 

20387.  There  was  one  before  ?— Yes. 

20388.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
adequate  relief  in  columns  7  and  8.  "  Widows  with 
children  dependent  are  afforded  relief  to  an  adequate 
amount,  generally  in  money."  How  do  you  define 
"  adequate  amount "  ? — That  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances are  taken  into  consideration  at  the  time  of  the 
application,  and  whatever  means  the  person  has  got 
coming  in  are  supplemented  so  that  after  the  rent  is  paid 
there  is  from  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  week  allowed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  person  in  question. 

20389.  Per  head  ?- 
old  people. 

20390.  But  widows  and  children,  you  say  ? — Widows 
are  dealt  with  fairly  adequately,  but  they  are  expected 
to  supplement  the  relief  that  the  guardians  give  by  their 
own  labour.  Should  sickness  arise,  then  they  are  liberally 
dealt  with.  For  instance  the  guardians  invariably  give 
12s.  and  14s.  to  a  widow  with  from  three  to  five  children 
who  is  at  the  time  of  her  application  out  of  employment, 
and  she  is  told  at  the  time  that  should  she  require  food 
in  addition  the  relieving  officer  will  supplement,  in  kind. 

Out-relief  to  ,  .        „    ,  . 

woinen  20391.  When   you  say  takmg  all  the  circumstances 

wage-earners,  into  account,  do  you  take  the  wages  into  account  that 
a  widow  may  be  earning  outside  ? — Yes,  there  are  very 
few,  if  any,  in  Bermondsey  on  wages.  It  is  the  earnings 
they  have  to  depend  upon,  that  are  considered,  and  relief 
granted  accordingly. 

20392.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  that  and 
wages  ? — There  is  nothing  regular. 

20393.  It  is  intermittent  ? — Yes,  the  woman  may  be 
working  to-day  and  out  of  work  to-morrow,  or  she  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  particular  firm  is  busy,  get  a 
full  week,  and  the  next  week  be  idle. 

20394.  We  have  usually  met  with  the  definition  of 
adequate "  as  meaning  sufficient  to  allow  a  widow 

-to  perform  her  household  duties,  which  means  something 
quite  different  from  what  you  put  ? — It  would  mean 
a  very  large  outlay  to  allow  a  widow  to  be  at  home  in 

jdleness. 

20395.  You  deliberately  mean  to  supplement  other 
means  ? — Yes  the  widows  are  at  the  time  relieved 
adequately  to  meet  their  difficulties,  so  that  the  children 
are  assured  food. 


Effect  of  rent  20396.  With  regard  to  rent,  supposing  you  find  two 
on  amount  of  ■^yi(Jows  in  different  circumstances,  one  paying  4s.  and 
Dut-relief.  ^j^^  other  6s.,  how  do  you  compensate  that? — If  such  a 
case  as  that  came  before  the  guardians,  the  probability 
is  that  the  woman  would  be  told  to  try  and  get  a  cheaper 
j-oom  before  they  could  see  their  way  to  grant  relief, 
and  they  would  request  the  relieving  officer  to  watch 
the  case,  and  give  food  if  necessary. 

Operation  20397.  (Mr.  Bentham.)    You  mention  the  fact  that 

and  value  of  you  have  not  any  standing  orders  for  the  guardians  ? — 
adoption  by  Yes. 
Guardians  of  ' 

rules  as  to  re-     20398.  You  do  not  express  any  opmion  upon  that. 

\ief.  Do  you  feel  that  relief  would  be  more  uniformly  ad- 

ministered if  you  had  rcgulaticns  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
it  would  to  some  extent,  but  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the 


I 


guidance  of  the  guardians  would  not  work  satisfactorily 
owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  cases  not  being  all 
alike.  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  very  helpful  to  guardians 
to  have  standing  orders. 

20399.  Have  you  ever  been  an  officer  where  they  ha^ 
standing  orders  of  that  description  ? — Yes,  at  Croydon. 

20400.  Did  you  find  them  a  help  to  you  ? — Yes  they 
were  very  helpful  to  the  guardians. 

20401.  Did  you  find  they  were  fairly  well  adhered  to  ?  — 
Yes,  but  not  altogether  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the 
orders  gave  an  impression  to  some  of  the  members  that 
they  were  only  allowed  to  give,  say,  2s.  6d.  to  an  old 
person  who  ought  to  receive  4s.  6d. 

20402.  The  fear  is  that  they  might  be  too  rigid  in  thei" 
adherence  ?— Yes,  that  is  what  I  found  in  one  or  two 
instances  ;  apart  from  this  they  are  very  helpful. 

20403.  Have  you  any  system  of  revision  of  cases —  Functions 
that  is,  have  you  any  cross  visits  in  order  to  check  the  guperinteu. 
reports  of  the  relieving  officers  ? — Only  what  I  make  ^gjj^  Reliev. 
myself.  iag  Officer. 

20404.  Do  you  often  make  any  ? — No,  not  very  often. 

20405.  You  scarcely  have  time  ? — No,  it  is  supervision 
chiefly. 

20406.  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  again  to  the  statistics  aa 
two  tables  which  Mr.  Patten-MacDougall  drew  your  to  Out-relief 
attention  to.    You  have  in  1903  the  figures  for  the  last  in 

week  of  the  Lady-day  quarter,  and  in  the  table  above  Bermondsey 
you  have  the  amount  granted  for  the  same  week  ? — Yes.  in  1903. 

20407.  You  will  notice  that  for  the  5,794  persons  relieved 
in  that  week  the  payments  were  £340  10s.  ;  if  you  look 
at  1902  the  figures  are  3,896,  and  the  amount  paid  is 
£377  4s.  That  means  that  for  1,898  additional  persons 
there  is  really  a  less  amount  paid  by  £36  14s.  Does  not 
that  point  to  some  error  in  the  figures  ? — -I  should  like  to 
look  into  that  again.  [In  a  letter  dated  3rd  July,  1906, 
Mr.  Dyson  explained  as  follows : — "  Referring  to  the 
figures  relating  to  Question  20407  the  explanation  of  the 
apparent  discrepancy  is  that  the  figures  in  the  Return  are 
those  which  are  charged  in  the  books  for  that  week,  it  being 
the  practice  to  charge  relief  in  kind  given  by  the  relieving 
officers  at  their  discretion  each  fortnight  after  being 
approved  by]the  Relief  Committee.  To  insure  anabsoluto 
comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  years  1902  and  1903, 
£170  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  £340  10s.  to  make  the 
total  of  the  relief  actually  given  in  that  week."] 

20408.  With  regard  to  your  Return  E,  "  Persons  in  Medical 
receipt  of  medical  relief  on  the  1st  January  and  1st  July  Relief 

of  the  following  years,"  does  that  mean  medical  relief  Statistics  at 
only,  or  the  number  of  persons  that  are  receiving  medical  l^^rmondsey. 
relief,  they  might  be  receiving  whether  or  not  other 
kinds  of  relief  ? — That  would  be  both  medical  and  other 
rehef 

20409.  The  total  number  on  the  medical  officer's  book, 
really  ? — -Yes. 

20410.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  employment  in  Increase  of 
Bermondsey,  the  jam  factories  and  the  collar  factory  industries  at 
mainly  employ  women  ?— Yes.  Bermondsey. 

20411.  On  the  whole,  the  industries  that  employ  women 
have  been  on  the  increase,  and  the  industries  that  employ 
men  have  been  on  the  decrease  in  Bermondsey  ? — Yes, 
that  would  be  so. 

20412.  And  they  are  connected  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
is  to  say,  the  men  being  out  of  employment  it  is  more  likely 
the  women  would  seek  the  employment  they  can  get  ? — 
Yes,  at  various  times  of  the  year  the  women  are  extremely 
busy  in  these  jam  factories  

20413.  But  that  industry  is  practically  of  recent  date, 
or  at  any  rate  it  has  increased  enormously  of  recent 
years,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

20414.  All  I  meant  was,  that  while  the  leather  trade 
certainly  has  shrunk,  and  the  docks  may  have  become 
more  uncertain,  the  women's  industries  have  distinctly 
increased  and  become  greater  ? — Yes,  it  has. 
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FORTY-SECOND  DAY. 


Tuesday,  26th  June  1906. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Strekt,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.   Lord  George  Hamiltost,  G.C.S.I.,    etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
Sk  Samuel  B.  Pkovis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardinee. 
Mr.  George  LANSBtrRr 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch 


Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDougall. 
Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Mis  OCTAVIA  HiLI 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary), 


Mr.  William  Rusbridge,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Ham  20415.  {Chairman.)  You  are  now  superintendent  reliev- 
n.  ing  officer  of  the  West  Ham  Union  ? — Yes. 

rience  of     20416.  You  have  been,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  a 
rinten-    relieving  officer  of  that  union  for  nearly  thirteen  years  ? — 
Reliev-  Yes. 
OfBcer. 

20417.  Your  experience  is  all  within  the  limits  of  the 
West    Ham  union  ? — Yes. 

20418.  You  have  prepared  a  written  statement  which, 
if  you  will  hand  it  in,  we  "will  treat  as  your  evidence  in 
chief  ? — Certainly. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  jollowing  statement.) 

1.  I  am  superintendent  relieving  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  West  Ham  Union, 
having  been  appointed  to  that  position  on  14th  May, 
1903,  after  having  served  the  same  Board  since  October, 
1893,  as  assistant  relieving  officer  until  Michaelmas  Day, 
1894 ;  relieving  officer  in  two  different  relief  districts 
untU  October,  1902,  and  general  reheving  officer  from 
the  last  mentioned  date  until  taking  over  my  present 
duties. 


During  this  period  of  service  I  have  had  a  vast  amount     jj/;-.  jf . 
of  experience  in  deahng  with  the  outdoor  poor  through  Rusbridge. 

the  various  channels  of  administering  relief  as  prescribed   

by  the  Poor  Law  Orders,  my  duties  embracing  the  general  26  June  1906. 

superintendence  of  all  the  relief  districts,  making,  or   

resisting,  any  appUcation,  claim,  or  complaint,  and  con- 
ducting proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  guardians  before  any 
justice,  or  justices  of  the  peace,  at  petty,  or  special  sessions. 

{Formed  31s<  May,  1836.) 

2.  Comprises  the  parishes  of  West  Ham,  Walthamstow,  Parishes 
Leyton,  Cann  Hall,  Woodford,  East  Ham  and  Wanstead.  comprised  in 
Total  area  in  Statute  acres,  18,786. 

3.  The  population  of  the  union  in  1871  was 

1891  „ 
1901  „ 


the  union. 


98,842  Population 
365  134  numbers 
S80:396^^-^ 
„     present  time  (estimated.)  637,714  out-door 
The  following  table  will  show  the  growth  of  population  '^^^i®^- 
in  each  parish  during  the  periods  dating  from  1891  to 
1906  :— 


Population. 

Estimated 
Population 

Parish. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

1891. 

1901 

1891 

1901 

1891 

1901 

1906 

West  Ham    -      -      -      -  - 

204,903 

267,358 

102,341 

133,498 

102,562 

133,860 

288,424 

Walthamstow  

46,346 

95,131 

22,613 

46,832 

23,733 

48,299 

106,290 

Leyton  -  

43,906 

76,680 

20,952 

36,826 

22,954 

39,854 

1 102,000 

Cann  Hall  ----- 

19,200 

22,232 

9,334 

10,862 

9,866  ; 

11,370 

Woodford      -       -       .       .  . 

11,024 

13,798 

5,059 

6,297 

5,965 

7,501 

15,000 

East  Ham  

32,712 

96,018 

16,967 

47,843 

15,745 

48,175 

115,000 

Wanstead      .      -      .      .  . 

7,043 

9,179 

3,091 

3,982 

3,952 

5,197 

11,000 

Totals      -      .      -  - 

365,134 

580,396 

180,357 

286,140 

184,777 

294,256 

637,714 

As  a  comparison  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
out  door  rehef  during  the  haK-year  ended  Lady  Day, 
1891,  was  11,361  ;  dtiring  the  corresponding  half-years, 
1901  and  1904,  15,642,  and  24,714  respectively,  and  the 
number  on  the  1st  April  of  the  present  year  was  17,484. 

4.  The  class  of  persons  relieved  includes  the  casual 
waterside  or  dock  labourer,  of  which  the  residents  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Borough  of  West  Ham  furnish 


a  very  great  number,  and  to  whom  sickness  of  the  head 
of  the  family  would  mean  immediate  recourse  to  the 
guardians  for  assistance,  also  unskilled  workers  in  the 
building  and  allied  trades  which  has  been  and  is  passing 
under  such  severe  depression,  whilst  the  number  \.i  aged 
people  who,  in  consequence  of  tiie  povvny  of  those  liable 
to  maintain  them,  have  been  compelled  to  seek  relief  has 
increased  enormously.    By  far  the  greater  number  of 
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Principal 
industries  in 
the  union. 


Machinery 
for  dealing 
with  out- 
door relief. 


Under-fed 
School 
Children 
Order,  1905, 
and  its  ett'ect. 


J!"  31r.  W.     persons  seeking  relief  would  belong  to  the  unskilled  labour- 
Rusbridge.    ing  class,  few  of  whom  are  members  of  any  "  Sick  or 
Mutual  Benefit  Society." 

5.  The  principal  industrial  resources  of  the  Union  are 
the  Royal  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks,  the  Thames  Iron- 
works and  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Canning  Town,  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company's  Works  at  Stratford, 
the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company's  Works  at  Beckton,  and 
there  are  also  numerous  large  factories  situated  in  West 
Ham,  but  the  depression  in  nearly  all  the  foregoing  has 
been  most  marked  for  a  long  time  past  and  at  the  present 
time  there  is  little  or  no  sign  of  improvement. 

Chari.ie.«.  G.  Beyond  the  operations  of  the  Charity  Organisation 

Society,  whose  work  amongst  such  a  vast  population  must 
appear  insignificant,  there  are  no  charities  in  the  union 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  call  for  special  rcenticn, 
consequently  the  burden  of  dealing  with  the  temporary 
as  well  as  permanent  distress  falls  almost  entirely  upon 
the  guardians. 

7.  The  imion  is  divided  into  twenty-two  districts,  each 
having  separate  relieving  and  medical  officers. 

For  the  administration  of  out  door  relief  eight  Com- 
mittees have  been  formed  under  the  District  Relief  Com- 
mittees Order,  and  these  committees  meet  fortnightly  at 
stations  hired  by  the  guardians  within  the  area  of  the 
relief  districts. 

8.  As  regards  the  operation  of  the  Underfed  (School 
Children)  Order,  1905,  which  has  been  in  force  in  this 
union,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  failure,  in  so  far  as  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom  do  not  appear  to  have 
reached  the  class  of  people  for  whom  it  was  intended,  viz. 
■ — "  Those  who  from  temporary  illness,  loss  of  employ- 
ment, or  other  unavoidable  causes  have  for  the  time  in- 
capacitated the  parents  from  making  necessary  provision 
for  the  child  " — by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  on 
whose  behalf  special  applications  have  been  made  being 
the  children  of  those  who  make  frequent  applications  for 
relief  and  without  doubt  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  is  such  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  respect 
of  dealing  with  cases  of  children  neglected  by  their  parents. 

The  number  of  children  relieved  under  the  Order  during 
the  week  ended  23rd  December  last  was  618,  and  of  these 
357  belonged  to  the  parish  of  West  Ham,  whilst  the 
number  relieved  in  the  same  parish  during  the  week 
ended  17th  March  had  fallen  to  71,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  number  of  children  receiving  meals  throughout  the 
union  would  probably  be  less  than  100. 

Relieving  officers  have  in  many  instances  met  -with 
rebuff,  and  sometimes  abuse,  when  calling  on  parents  in 
respect  of  whose  children  special  application  had  been 
made,  but  much  of  this  I  attribute  to  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  persons  authorised  by 
the  various  education  authorities  to  make  such  applica- 
tions to  the  relieving  officers,  still,  the  effect  appears  to 
have  been  to  advertise,  as  it  were,  the  chaimels  through 
which  relief  might  be  obtained. 

9.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  men  to  allow  their 
families  to  become  chargeable  to  the  guardians  on  account 
of  desertion,  or  wilfully  neglecting  to  maintain  them,  is 
an  important  factor  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  relief,  which  will  be  the  more  readily  understood  when  I 
point  out  that  during  the  years  ended  31st  December, 
1903, 1904,  and  1905 — 207  warrants  and  three  summonses, 
152  warrants,  and  104  warrants  and  three  summonses 
were  respectively  granted  by  the  justices,  and  during  the 
same  periods  eighty-nine,  ninety-nine,  and  eighty-three 
arrests  were  effected  by  the  special  constable  whose  time 
is  devoted  wholly  to  the  service  of  the  guardians,  and  with 
but  few  exceptions  conviction  and  punishment  followed 
arrest. 

The  attitude  of  the  justices  at  petty  sessions  in  deal- 
ing with  these  cases  has  always  been  that  of  strict  im- 
partiality, and  from  them  I  have  received  the  greatest 
courtesy,  but  several  justices  of  the  peace  have  had 
practical  experience  as  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  could  not  fail  to  be  helpful  in  form- 
ing one's  judgment  when  dealing  with  cases  of  this  kind. 
Illegitimacy.  10.  Very  large  numbers  of  single  women  are  admitted 
to  the  workhouse  in  a  pregnant  condition,  and  these  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  special  committee  consisting  of 
the  lady  members  of  the  board,  and  are  in  turn  seen  hy  ir  e 
with  a  view  to  taking  steps  to  compel  the  putative  fathers 
to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  children. 


Desertion 
and  neglect 
to  maintain. 


During  the  three  years  ended  31st  December,  1905, 
forty-two  such  cases  were  settled  in  favour  of  the  mothers, 
either  by  orders  made  by  the  justices  at  petty  sessions, 
or  by  properly  attested  agreements;  but  many  young 
women  have  preferred  to  leave  the  vorkhouse  as  soon 
as  possible  after  confinement,  consequently  proceedings 
in  the  larger  number  of  cases  have  not  been  taken. 

Much  is  done  to  help  young  women  to  redeem  their 
characters  by  ladies  from  the  various  districts  of  the 
union  and  otherwise,  who  make  weekly  visits  to  the 
workhouse  and  assist  them  into  situations,  or  homes,  at 
the  same  time  arranging  for  the  care  of  the  children  ;  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
latter  and  the  probable  amount  contributed  by  the 
putative  father  being  paid  by  the  girls  themselves  from 
their  earnings,  consequently  they  do  not  lose  the  sense 
of  responsibility  that  their  folly  has  imposed  upon  them. 

11.  In  seasons  of  acute  distress  the  guardians  have 
granted  relief  to  able-bodied  males  through  the  medium 
of  the  labour  j  ard,  under  the  Out-door  Labour  Test 
Order. 

I  beg  to  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  regulations  adopted  by 
the  guardians  for  relieving  destitute  able-bodied  men. 
(See  Appendix  No.  X.  (A.)  ). 

These  regulations  were  in  force  from  the  middle 
of  December,  1905,  until  April  28th  last,  the  average 
weekly  number  of  men  admitted  during  this  period 
being  971,  which,  including  the  wives  and  children  de- 
pendent upon  them,  represents  an  average  weekly  number 
of  persons  relieved  of  4,965. 

The  labour  yard  was  opened  on  four  days  in  each 
week,  viz.  : — Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days, and  in  order  to  cope,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
large  number  availing  themselves  of  this  form  of  relief 
it  was  arranged  that  men  from  the  parish  of  West  Ham 
and  those  from  the  remaining  parishes  should  be  ad- 
mitted on  alternate  days,  no  person  being  admitted 
more  than  twice  in  any  one  week. 

As  compared  with  the  regulations  and  scale  of  relief 
in  force  during  the  winters  of  1903-4  and  1904-5,  which 
were  as  follows  : — 

(a)  .  That  the  labour  yard  at  the  workhouse  be 
opened  for  one  month  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays  in  each  week,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

(b)  .  That  the  scale  of  relief  per  day  be  as  follows  : 


La'iour 


lbs. 
and  4 


Bread 


6 
8 
10 
10 
12 
2 


Man  and  wife  -  -  -  . 
Man  and  wife  and  one  child 
Man  and  wife  and  two  children  - 
Man  and  wife  and  three  children  ■ 
Man  and  wife  and  four  children  • 
Man  and  wife  and  five  children  - 
Single  men  and  widowers  -       -  1  0 

The  children  of  widowers  to  be  relieved  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above,  and  that  half  of  such  amount 
in  addition  be  given  in  each  case  on  Saturdays. 
— it  will  be  obvious  that  the  amount  of  relief  given  in 
individual  cases  has  the  effect  of  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  number  seeking  this  form  of  assistance  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, during  the  week  ended  20th  February,  1904, 
1,604  men  were  admitted  to  the  labour  yard,  repre- 
senting, with  the  wives  and  children  dependent  upon 
them,  a  total  of  6,106  persons  relieved.  The  numbers 
of  men  dealt  with  on  each  of  the  twelve  occasions  ending 
20th  February,  1904,  upon  which  the  'abour  yard  was 
opened,  ranged  from  167  on  the  opening  day  to  the 
enormous  total  of  1,440  on  the  last. 

During  the  twelve  weeks  commencing  9th  January 
and  ending  1st  April,  1905,  the  average  weekly  number 
admitted  to  the  labour  yard  was  1,282,  representing 
with  their  wives  and  families,  6,288  persons,  but  it  was 
noticeable  that,  during  the  last  two  weeks,  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  of  the  scale  of  relief  to  that  recently  in 
force,  the  number  of  admissions  were  reduced  by  341 
and  467  respectively. 

The  effect  of  labour  yards  when  applied  to  such  large 
numbers  cannot  fail  to  be  demoralising  in  its  effects  on 
those  who,  through  stress  of  circumstances,  are  driven 
for  the  first  time  to  seek  parochial  relief,  the  breaking 
of  stones  and  association  with  those  who  under  any  other 
circumstances  they  would  shun  not  being  calculated  to 
help  them  to  retain  their  self-respect,  and  this  clearly 
shows  the  need  of  some  helpful  influence  which  could 
be  held  out  to  such  before  coming  into  contact  with 
the  Poor  Law. 
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12.  As  showing  the  amount  of  distress  in  the  union 
occasioned  by  unemployment,  I  have  ascertained  that 
the  numbers  of  persons  registered  by  the  distress  com- 
mittees were  as  follows,  viz  : — 


Parish. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

West  Ham 

4,563 

180 

4,743 

East  Ham 

1,874 

47 

1,921 

Leyton'  - 

1,169 

Walthamstow- 

1,276 

4 

1,280 

9,113 

of  in- 
ininate 


ide  of 

towards 
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for 
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,rict 
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for 
to 
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West 


Of  those  registered  in  West  Ham  1,423  had  received 
parochial  relief,  as  had  also  370  of  the  number  registered 
in  Walthamstow. 

13.  The  unfortunate  effect  of  indiscriminate  charity 
was  never  more  apparent  than  that  shown  by  the  fact 
that  whereas  during  the  winter  of  1903-4  a  sum  estimated 
at  not  less  than  £20,000  was  raised  by  newspaper  pro- 
prietors and  added  to  by  other  subscribers  for  distribu- 
tion amongst  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  West  Ham,  only 
£7,448  17s.  2d.  has  so  far  been  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  the  use  of  the  distress  committee  in  pro- 
viding work  for  the  needy. 

14.  As  may  be  well  imagined,  the  lot  of  the  relieving 
officers  is  of  an  unenviable  nature,  they  being  frequently 
subject  to  gross  abuse  and  sometimes  assault  which  is 
probably  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  violent  utterings 
of  men  recognised  as  leaders  in  the  unemployed  move- 
ment, which  has  of  recent  years  formed  a  serious  menace 
not  only  to  the  guardians  on  whom  the  larger  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  them  has  fallen,  but  also 
to  the  public  peace,  as  shown  by  the  many  large  demon- 
strations made  at  the  workhouse  gates. 

15.  The  impre&sion  created  by  experience  is  that 
nothing  short  of  the  entire  removal  from  the  dock  to  other 
districts  of  large  numbers  of  the  present  unemployed  and 
unemployable  can  be  calculated  to  produce  any  lasting 
effect  for  good  on  the  community  in  general,  and  cer- 
tainly a  rigid,  rather  than  a  too  sympathetic,  adminis- 
tration of  the  rules  relating  to  outdoor  relief  would  more 
aptly  apply  to  such  a  class  and  in  expressing  this  opinion 
I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  charged  with  being  without 
sympathy  for  the  deserving  poor  and  the  families  of  ne'er- 
do-well's. 

A  very  useful  and  necessary  legal  provision  is  required 
in  respect  of  the  many  cases  of  persons  (the  relatives  of 
whom  are  legally  liable  to  maintain  them,  but  who, 
through  family  dissension  refuse  to  fulfil  their  obligations) 
who  are  first  compelled  to  seek  relief  and  consequent 
pauperisation  in  order  to  obtain  redress,  whereas  the 
justices  might  well  be  empowered  to  make  maintenance 
orders  on  the  application  of  an  aggrieved  poor  person,  in 
place  of  the  collector  to  the  guardians. 

20419.  {Chairman.)  During  the  time  you  have  been 
connected  with  the  West  Ham  union  there  has  been  an 
immense  increase  in  the  population  ? — That  is  so. 

20420.  Is  that  increase  continuing  ? — Yes. 

20421.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of 
relief  given  during  that  period  ? — Yes. 

20422.  You  state  here  that  during  the  half  year  ended 
Lady  Day,  1891,  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief  was  11,361,  and  during  the  coiresponding 
half  years  of  1901  and  1904  they  were  15.642  and  24,717 
respectively  ;  and  then  on  the  1st  April  this  year  it  was 
only  17,484  ?— That  is  so. 

20423.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  great  drop  ? — During 
the  half-year  ended  Lady  Day  1904  it  was  24,714.  That 
is  for  the  half-year,  and  on  the  1st  April  of  the  present 
year,  the  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  were  17,484.  That  is 
scarcely  a  drop. 

20424.  That  is  not  the  average  number,  it  is  the  actua 
number  relieved  ? — Yes. 


20425.  Would  there  not  be  any  considerable  dimin-      Mr.  ]V. 
ution  this  year  ? — There  is  an  increase  on  the  correspond-  Ruabridga. 

ing  period  of  last  year.    If  you  would  like  the  figures  of   

the  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  at  the  present  time  and  at  26  Juno  1900. 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  I  can  give  them  to 

you. 

20426.  We  should  be  glad  if  you  would  do  so  ? — The 
number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  for  the 
week  ending  the  16th  instant  was  11,343  ;  in  the  corres- 
ponding week  last  year  it  was  11,225.  Tliat  is  a  slight 
ificrease.  I  have  not  touched  upon  th?  amount.  If  you 
would  like  to  know  the  amount  I  can  give  it  to  you. 

20427.  Will  you  kindly  do  so  ? — The  amount  for  the 
week  ending  the  16th  of  the  present  month  was 
£1,330  8s.  4d.  ;  in  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year 
it  was  £1,066  19s. 

20428.  So  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  this 
year  ? — Yes,  of  nearly  £300. 

20429.  A  great  many  of  those  seeking  relief  belong  to  the  Trades  of 
unskilled  labouring  class  ? — Yes.  casual 

20430.  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  a  very  !!,gg^i',j^'^^,.eij^.f 
considerable  portion  of  them  are  not  in  receipt  of  con- .^j.  ^y^^^  jj^^^^^ 
tinuous  employment  ? — No,  it  is  casual  employment. 

20431.  What  institutions  give  this  casual  employment  ? 
Is  it  mainlj'  the  docks  ? — The  docks  principally. 

20432.  These  other  industries  which  you  enumerate, 
the  shipbuilding  yards,  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  works, 
and  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company's  works  give  more 
or  less  continuous  employment  ? — Not  the  Gas  Company ; 
that  would  be  seasonable ;  it  is  more  in  the  -n  inter  than  in 
the  summer. 

20433.  The  others  would  be  continuous,  although, 
I  suppose,  they  have  certain  fluctuations  ? — With  the 
Shipbuilding  C  mpany  there  is  very  little  doing  now; 
they  have  no  ordersfor  shipbuilding. 

20434.  Have  you  any  endowed  charities  in  West  Ham  ?  Charities  at 
—On  a  small  scale.  West  Hum. 

20435.  I  suppose  the  local  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
charities  in  West  Ham  are  small  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  a  few 
almshouses. 

20436.  Are  these  almshouses  an  old  endowed  charity  ? 
— They  are  occupied  by  aged  people. 

20437.  How  many  are  there  ? — Not  a  great  number.  Recipients  of 
I  have  not  the  actual  number,  but  I  know  that  in  some  charity  rc- 
cases  in  the  union   where    there   are   almshouses  the  ceiviiig  relief, 
occupants  are  also  receiving  relief  from  the  guardians. 

20438.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? 
Do  they  impose  the  workhouse  test,  or  do  they  give 
outdoor  rflief  freely  ? — -I  should  have  to  go  back  over  a 
long  period  to  answer  that  question. 

20439.  Say  at  the  present  moment  ? — In  cases  where  Inadequate 
out-relief   can   legally  be  given  and  appears  necessary  Workliouse 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  given  ;  but  for  many  accommoda- 
years  past,  owing  to  an  utter  lack  of  indoor  accommo-  \^est 
dation,  that  course  has  had  to  be  followed.  Ka\x\  and  its 

results — out- 

20440.  Have  you  recently  added  to  the  institutions  ? —  relief  freely 
Yes  ;  w  thin  the  last  three  years  the  infirmary  has  been  given, 
added,  but  that  is  already  fuU.    I  do  not  know  that  that 

has  made  any  appreciable  difEerence. 

20441.  Is  the  workhouse  full  ? — ^The  workhouse  itself  is 
full,  but  there  is  a  little  accommodation  in  some  of  the 
temporary  buildings. 

20442.  Owing  to  lack  of  workhouse  accommodation  it 
became  the  practice  to  give  outdoor  relief  somewhat 
freely  ? — That  is  so. 

20443.  And  that  practice  has  continued  ? — Yes,  where 
relief  could  legally  be  given. 

20444.  The  guardians  would  use  their  discretionary 
power  within  the  law  in  giving  a  liberal  amount  of  outdoor 
relief  ? — Undoubtedly,  it  is  very  much  an  out-relief 
union. 

20445.  In  paragraph  8  of  your  statement  you  allude  to  Relief  of 
the  operation  of  the  Underfed  School  Children  Order.  Sfhoo!  Chil- 
You  are  of  opinion  that  that  has  been  a  failure,  because  dren  Order 
the  people  who  applied  for  it  were  those  who  were  in  the  and  its  oper- 
habit  of  commg  for  Poor  Law  relief  ?— Yes.  ation  at  West 

Ham. 

20446.  The  same  class,  you  say  ? — ^The  same  class  of 
2>eople. 
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Mr.  W.        20447.  How  was  this  scheme  worked  ?    Did  the  school 
Rushridge.    authorities  make  a  list  of  the  children  whom  they  thought 

  were  underfed,  and  did  they  leave  it  to  the  Poor  Law 

2<3  June  1906.  authority  to  make  the  investigations,  or  did  they  make 
the  investigations  themselves  ? — -The  different  education 
committees  of  the  union  adopted  different  methods.  Of 
course  they  were  bound  to  authorise  a  certain  person  to 
make  the  application,  and  some  of  them  authorised  the 
heads  of  the  schools,  and  they  appear  to  have  asked  the 
children  if  they  had  had  any  breakfast.  It  was  a  matter  of 
putting  their  hands  up.  The  relieving  officer  was  promptly 
served  with  a  notice  that  these  children  were  underfed, 
and  the  relieving  officer  proceeded  to  make  inquiries. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  they  were  people  who  would  be 
constant  applicants  for  relief,  and  have  all  they  could  get, 
in  fact,  in  others,  the  relieving  officer  found  that  the  child- 
ren were  not  underfed,  where  there  were  various  reasons 
why  they  went  to  school  without  a  meal — they  may  have 
got  up  late,  or  not  wanted  their  breakfast,  or  something 
like  that ;  that  shows  that  the  Order  was  not  carried  out. 
It  was  the  duty  of  those  teachers  first  to  ascertain  that  the 
children  were  underfed  before  sending  the  case  on  as  a 
special  application  to  the  relieving  officer.  That  was  more 
forcibly  brought  to  my  mind  by  another  parish,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  mention  it, 
I  may  say  I  made  special  inquiries  about  it. 

20448.  Tell  us  about  it,  if  you  please  ? — It  was  one  of 
the  parishes  in  the  union  where  the  Education  Committee 
appointed  their  superintendent  school  attendance  officer 
to  undertake  this  duty ;  he  used  to  go  to  the  schools, 
and  the  heads  of  the  departments,  the  girls,  boys  and 
infants,  would  give  him  a  list  of  the  cases.  He  would  go 
back  to  his  office,  and  promptly  send  to  the  rehevmg 
officer  long  lists,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  the 
relieving  officer  would  have  the  whole  of  the  day  taken 
up  in  making  inquiries  ;  and  certainly  finding  that  out 
of  fifty  there  was  not  more  than  one  or  two  that  required 
to  be  relieved.  I  reported  on  the  matter,  and  drew  the 
guardians'  attention  to  the  irregular  manner  in  which 
this  Order  was  being  carried  out.  One  man  complained 
to  the  toard  about  being  pauperised  in  that  way.  He 
said  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  it  was  parish  relief, 
he  understood  it  was  free  meals  ;  the  master  had  told 
the  boys  that  they  would  have  meals  given  to  them  if  they 
had  not  had  any ;  I  was  compelled  to  make  a  long  re- 
port to  the  guardians  on  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Order  was  being  carried  out.  I  might  point 
out  that  we  have  twenty-two  relieving  officers  (we  had 
eighteen  at  that  time,  it  is  true),  and  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  watch  what  every  one  was  doing ;  and  I  found 
that  some  children  were  receiving  meals  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  parents  were  receiving  relief  in  other  forms, 
which  is  contrary  to  Article  7  of  the  Order  which  says 
that  only  those  children  can  receive  relief  in  this  way 
whose  parents  are  not  receiving  relief  other  than  relief 
given  in  accordance  with  this  Order. 

20449.  Both  in  the  c?se  where  the  teachers  sent  on  the 
names  without  investigation,  and  in  the  other  case  where 
the  school  authorities  appointed  a  visitor,  the  result  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  a  number  of  persons  who  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Ust,  upon  subsequent  investigation,  turned 
out  not  to  have  needed  that  relief  ? — Yes.  There  is  an- 
other thing,  it  engendered  a  very  bad  feehng.  The  re- 
lieving officers  were  severely  criticised  because  these  head 
teachers  practically  constituted  themselves  amateur 
relieving  officers,  and  if  the  relieving  officer  did  not  see 
fit  to  give  the  relief,  these  masters  and  mistresses  made 
inquiries  of  the  children,  and  then  they  followed  that  up 
by  complaints  to  the  guardians. 

20450.  You  state  here  that  the  relieving  officers  met 
with  rebuffs  and  abuse  in  calling  on  the  parents  of  these 
children  ? — That  is  so. 

20451.  That  is  to  say,  you  met  with  a  different  reception 
to  what  you  experienced  when  you  were  discharging  the 
ordinary  duties  of  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

20452.  Wps  that  because  you  went  to  a  different  class  ? 
— These  people  were  astonished  at  a  relieving  officer 
coming  to  them,  and  complained  that  it  was  a  decided 
slur  on  them  with  regard  to  discharging  their  responsi- 
bilities to  their  children. 

20453.  When  the  real  meaning  of  the  Order  became 
known  there  was,  apparently,  a  great  falling  off  ? — Yes. 


20454.  Assuming  that  Order  remains  in  operation,  have 
you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  it  should  be 
worked  ?— No,  I  have  not.  I  should  rather  hope  that  it 
would  not  remain  in  operation.  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
simply  of  it  as  worked  in  our  union,  or  a  union  of  the  kind 
to  which  I  belong,  because  the  meals  would  be  given 
to  a  class  of  people  who  could  not  really  afford  to  repay 
the  cost  of  same  and  it  would  seem  hard  to  impose  a 
burden  upon  them.  It  is  supposed  to  be  given  on  loan, 
but  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
proceedings  to  recover  the  cost  need  not  be  taken. 

20455.  In  Paragraph  9  you  enumerate  the  number  of  Desertiona 
warrants  and  summonses  that  you  have  had  to  take  out  neglect  of 
against  people  for  neglect  of  their  children.    Is  this  evil  ^"g^"^  g 
on  the  increase  ?— Yes.  ^' 

20456.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  this  Order  ?  Has  the 
Order  contributed  at  all  to  that  increased  desertion  or 
neglect  ? — No,  it  is  the  shocking  domestic  life,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  live,  drink,  quarrel,  and  part. 
I  might  say  that  since  the  1st  January  of  the  present  year 
up  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  granted  100  warrants, 
and  forty-five  men  have  been  arrested  for  similar  offences, 
and  they  have  nearly  all  been  convicted  by  the  magis- 
trates for  wilfully  neglecting  to  maintain  their  families. 
If  there  is  any  redeeming  feature  about  the  case  the 
prisoner  always  has  the  benefit  of  it. 

20457.  As  a  rule,  what  are  these  people's  occupations  ? 
Are  they  migratory,  are  they  hawkers  ? — No,  labouring 
men. 

20453.  Whose  ostensible  occupation  is  connected  with 
employment  somewhere  in  the  locaUty  ? — Yes.  This  is 
really  due  to  domestic  strife,  not  because  a  man  has  gone 
away  or  left  to  look  for  work^ — left  on  good  terms  with  his 
wife,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  In  very  many  cases, 
unfortunately,  there  is  a  second  woman  in  the  case. 

20459.  Now,  as  regards  illegitimates.    You  have  a  Feeble- 
committee  who  deal  with  women  who  get  into  trouble,  minded  ad 
Do  you  find  that  the  same  women  come  back  again  and  other  un- 
again  into  the  workhouse  ? — In  some  instances,  I  have  married 

,    T  ,  I-       -i-n:      J.  ■  mothersjm 

had  two  upon  four  different  occasions.  lying-in 

20460.  Are  any  of  these  women  what  might  be  called  wards, 
feeble-minded  ? — Yes  ;  but  not  a  great  proportion. 

20461.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  those  who  were 
feeble-minded,  and  who  had  more  than  one  illegitimate 
child,  being  kept  imder  some  form  of  detention  ? — If  they 
are  feeble-minded  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
detained  under  the  24th  Section  of  the  Lunacy  Act  of 
1890 ;  we  have  some,  in  fact,  we  have  a  great  number 
in  the  workhouse  detained  under  the  24th  Section  of  the 
Lunacy  Act. 

20462.  Detained  not  because  they  are  feeble-minded, 
but  because  they  have  had  illegitimate  children  ? — 
I  cannot  quite  follow  that. 

20463.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  They  are  certified  as  imbecile 
under  that  section  ? — If  they  are  detained  for  a  period, 
the  same  thing  would  obtain  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period. 

20464.  [Chairman.)  The  guardians  have  opened  a 
labour  yard,  and  in  1905  that  labour  yard  was  opened 
four  days  in  each  week,  but  no  person  was  allowed  to 
work  more  than  twice  in  any  one  week.  Was  that  the 
regulation  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

20465.  How  did  that  work  ? — That  overcame  the 
difficulty  in  deahng  with  the  unemployed.  That  is  all 
I  can  say  for  it. 

20466.  It  gave  more  relief,  but  surely  it  was  very  bad 
for  the  mdividual  ?— Relief  in  that  way  is  always  bad 
for  the  individual. 

20467.  It  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  had 
continuous  work,  assuming  it  was  possible  ?— If  it  was 
possible,  but  that  was  not  work— stone  breaking  and 
wood  chopping,  it  was  recognised  as  a  task. 

20468.  Was  it  only  a  nominal  test  ?— The  master 
imposed  a  task  of  eight  bushels  of  stone,  and  of  course  some 
men  could  do  that  easily,  two  or  three  lots  of  eight  bushels, 
if  they  liked ;  but  with  another  man  it  was  possibly  a 
hard  task  to  perform.  But  if  he  shewed  willing,  even 
if  the  whole  of  the  taflk  were  not  completed,  no  notice 
would  have  been  taken  of  it. 
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Sl»i69.  You  give  the  scale  of  relief  in  paragraph  11  ; 
and  from  that  I  see  that  there  was  less  cash  and  more 
kind  given  under  the  new  scale  than  under  the  old  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  was  by  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  at  least 
half  the  relief  should  be  given  in  kind,  so  the  guardians 
were  compelled  to  alter  it.  The  scale  was  reduced  within 
two  weeks  of  the  labour  yard  closing,  and  that  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  something  between  300  and  400  less  to 
the  labour  yard. 

20470.  The  new  scale  was  not  in  operation  until  within 
a  fortnight  of  the  closing  of  the  yard  ? — That  was  in  the 

,  winter  of  1904-05,  not  this  last  winter  just  closed.  The 
mg  sca.e  ^g^^^  lower  scale  was  that  undoubtedly  there  was  a 

very  much  better  class  of  men.  Although  the  amount  of 
the  relief  was  so  very  much  smaller  a  gi-eat  number  of 
the  men  that  availed  themselves  of  it  were  of  a  distinctly 
better  class, 

20471.  The  alteration  of  the  scale  choked  off  a  certain 
number  of  those  who  had  had  relief  before  ?  Yes,  it 
choked  off  many  of  the  mumpers ;  those  who  would 
always  come. 

20472,  You  point  out  the  evil  effects  of  labour  yards 
when  applied  to  such  large  numbers,  and  you  say  that 
it  clearly  shews  the  need  of  some  helpful  influence  which 
could  be  held  out  to  such  before  coming  in  contact  with 
the  Poor  Law.  Have  you  any  idea  what  form  that 
influence  should  take  ? — I  have  not  given  much  thought  to 
that,  unless  through  labour  bureaus,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  with  meaas  behind  them  to  help. 

20473,  What  you  mean  is  that  you  would  like  that 
there  should  be  some  influence,  or  some  organisation, 
which  should  help  the  more  deserving,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  their  coming  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes  ; 
I  would  leave  the  Poor  Law  for  the  absolute  outsiders, 
and  let  them  deal  with  those. 

20474„  And  stiffen  up  the  test  ?— That  is  it. 

20475,  There  was  a  Distress  Committee  in  West  Ham 
WAS  there  mat  ? — Yes,  there  were  distress  Committees 
in  four  parisJses  in  the  union. 

2M7^  According  to  the  figures  here  a  very  consider 
abJe  proportion  of  those  who  got  work  under  the  Distress 
Committ«3  had  received  parochial  relief  before  ? — Yes, 
and  I  ffeiiLEsl  tthat  they  did  receive  it.  Some  went  to 
the  labour  yard  and  had  relief,  but,  of  course,  the  work 
that  the  distress  committees  were  able  to  give  these  men 
was  so  small,  probably  a  day  or  two,  on  account  of  the 
fund  being  so  small,  that  it  was  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  need  ;  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
something  else. 

20477.  Yii>u  point  out  the  evil  effect  of  indiscriminate 
charity  ? — Yes. 

20478.  Im  one  year  a  sum  of  £20,000  was  raised  by 
eertaan  newspaper  proprietors.  What  was  the  £7,448 
mentioned  here  ?  Was  that  additional  money  which  was 
Raised   locally  ? — No.    I   am   speaking   of   the  winter 

1903-04,  wken  the  poverty  of  West  Ham  was  made 
pretty  widely  faiown,  and  the  money  flowed  in.  Unfor- 
tuaately  there  «-ere  a  lot  of  impostors,  and  I  think  it  was 
pre±-ty  well  circolated  that  the  money  went  to  other 
than  those  who  aeeded  it. 

20479.  Who  distributed  the  money  ? — It  was  dis- 
tributed by  a  committee,  and  in  some  instances  the 
newspaper  proprietors  distributed  it. 

20480.  Did  they  do  that  in  co-operation  with  the 
guardians,  or  independent  of  them  ? — Quite  indepen- 
dent. I  think  the  sum  was  considerably  more  than 
£20,000  ;   but  I  have  not  inflated  the  amount  at  all. 

20481.  The  guardians  had  no  cognizance  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  £20,000  was  distributed  ? — Only 
through  the  relieving  officers,  if  they  happened  to  know. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  the  relieving  officers  were  giving 
a  large  amount  of  relief  discretional  as  well ;  and  my 
meaning  is  that  the  effect  that  that  must  have  had  upon 
the  charitably  disposed,  or  those  well  able  to  assist,  has 
been  that  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  work  of  the 
distress  committee  West  Ham  has  received  from  voluntary 
contributions  less  than  £7,500,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  they  have  been  able  to  do  so  very  little  in  the  matter 
of  finding  work  for  the  great  number  of  persons  registered. 
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20482.  I  follow  you  as  regards  the  harm  that  indis-     Mr.  W. 
criminate  cha-ity  may  do,  but  I  do  not  quite  follow  you  Rusbridge. 

about  the  £7,448.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  conse-   

quince  of  so  much  being  sub5cribed  or  raised  by  a  news-  26  June  1906- 
paper,  in  subsequent  years  less  was  raised  by  voluntary 
coit'.ibutions  ?— My  meanirg  is  that  probably  the  know- 

lelge  that  that  money  was  mis-spent  has  kept  people 
from  subscribing  to  this  fund. 

20483.  Did  the  £20,000  bring  many  immigrants  into 
West   Ham  ?— They   are   continually   coming  ;    it  was  . 
already  full  up,  I  might  say,  but  still  they  came. 

20484.  Where  did  the  £7,400  come  from  ?— From 
various  sources.  I  think  some  of  it  came  from  the  Queen's 
Fund.  I  have  not  gone  into  details  ;  I  had  no  authority 
to  deal  with  the  distress  committee. 

20485.  If  a  large  proportion  of  the  £20,000  one  year 
got  into  the  hands  of  people  who  ought  not  to  have  had  it, 
£7,400  in  another  year  ought  to  have  done  some  good,  if  it 
was  given  with  discrimination  ? — You  have  to  take  the 
number  of  those  it  was  to  be  divided  amongst. 

20486.  What  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  large  sum 
subscribed  one  year  created  a  belief  amongst  those  who  ■ 
participated  in  it  that  there  would  be  almost  a  corre- 
spondingly large  sum  another  year  ? — Of  course,  those- 
who  were  dealt  with  by  distress  committees  were  not 
supposed  to  have  had  parochial  relief.  West  Ham  had 
4,743  unemployed,  and  a  sum  of  £7,500  distributed 
amongst  those  for  employment  would  not  go  far. 

20487.  You  say  the  position  of  a  relieving  officer  is  not  ^gj'J^^j 

a  very  enviable  one  ;  has  the  position  become  more  officers^at 
difficult  in  recent  years  ? — Yes.  West  Hanu 

20488.  Since  whea  ? — During  the  last  four  years. 

20489.  Are  you  threatened  at  all  with  violence  ? — 
Within  the  last  two  years  two  of  our  relieving  officers  have 
been  assaulted,  and  the  offenders  have  been  prosecuted 
and  sent  to  prison,  one  for  fourteen  days,  and  another 
for  a  month.  Another  relieving  officer  was  struck,  but  no 
proceedings  were  taken  in  that  case. 

20490.  What  were  they  assaulted  for,  for  refusing 
relief  ? — Yes. 

20491.  Or  because  they  were  making  investigations  ? — 
One  was  assaulted  in  his  office,  knocked  off  his  chair 
through  the  window  whilst  he  was  dealing  with  a  man 
who  was  making  an  application,  who  was  also  under  the 
influence  of  drink  ;  and  the  other  was  struck  in  the  street.  . 
because  he  refassd  relief  to  a  man  who  was  cohabiting- 
with  a  woman. 

20402.  Are  complaints  made  to  you  by  your  relieving 
officers  of  the  treatment  to  which  they  are  subject  ? — At 
the  hands  of  the  people  ? 

20493.  Yes  ?— I  frequently  hear  of  that.  '  ■ 

20494.  Does  that  create  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  suitable " 
or  competent  class  of  relieving  officer  to  discharge  these- 
duties  ? — I  cannot  say  that.    That  is  a  matter  for  the- 
guardians.    That  is  a  very  great  point.    That  is  the' 
great  question  :  the  relieving  officer  himself. 

20495.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  with  regard  Need  for 
to  the  test  which  should  be  imposed  upon  a  relieving  preliminary 
officer  before  he  is  appointed.    Are  you  in  favour  of  his  traimng  of 
undergoing  some  preliminary  training  before  appoint-  Relieving 
ment  ?— I  think  every  relieving  officer  should  act  as  an  ^ffi<^®rs. 
assistant  under  a  competent  officer. 

20496.  Before  appcintment  ? — Yes.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  know  the  proper  working  of  all  the 
books,  and  also  to  give  some  idea  as  to  whether  he  is-, 
competent.  It  does  not  follow  because  a  man  acts  as  an 
assistant  that  he  is  going  to  make  a  proper  relieving 
officer.    I  think  they  are  rather  bom  than  made. 

20497.  You  would  test  them  by  a  period  of  probation  ? 
Would  you  subject  them  to  any  examination  as  regards  ; 

the  principles  of  the  law  which  they  have  to  administer  ?  

If  I  had  a  man  under  my  particular  charge  I  should  know 
what  he  could  do  from  my  own  observation.  I  should  not 
regard  an  examination  as  worth  much  in  respect  of  a 
relieving  officer,  as  the  most  important  essential  is  the 
personality  of  the  individual  himself. 

20498.  Not  as  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  law  ?  

His  training  as  an  assistant  should  do  that,  and  show 
whether  he  was  capable  of  doing  it  or  no. 
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20499.  You  arrive  at  a  grave  conclusion  with  regard  to 
West  Ham.  You  think  nothing  but  the  removal  of  a  large 
number  of  the  present  inhabitants  will  produce  any  per- 
manent good  in  the  community  there  ? — I  do. 

20500.  This  enormous  increase  in  the  population  is 
practically,  I  suppose,  much  of  the  same  class  as  are 
there  ? — This  particular  class  of  the  lowest  statiLS  you 
might  say  are  almost  confined  to  this  particular  area. 

20501.  Which  part  of  West  Ham  ?— That  is  in  South 
West  Ham,  the  dock  district.  Customs  House  and  Tidal 
Basin. 

20502.  Is  it  a  very  large  population  ? — Very  large. 

20503.  In  this  particular  locality  ? — It  is  quite  thickly 
populated,  in  fact  they  are  herded  together. 

20504.  And  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  docks 
for  employment  ? — Yes. 

20505.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  run 
trains  in  certain  districts  every  half  hour  during  the 
day  and  night,  do  they  not  ? — That  is  at  Walthamstow, 
for  the  printing  trade.  It  is  only  at  Walthamstow  that 
trains  run  the  twenty-four  hours  through. 

20506.  Is  that  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

20507.  Has  that  had  any  effect  in  largely  increasing 
the  population  ? — Wonderfully  so. 

20508.  Has  it  brought  a  class  to  Walthamstow,  many 
of  whom  come  to  the  Poor  Law  for  relief  ? — A  great 
many ;  but  it  is  very  much  checked  there. 

20509.  You  are  particularly  thinking  of  lhat  part  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  docl  s  ? — Yes. 

20510.  You  say  there  is  an  absence  of  healthy  in- 
fluences in  that  neighbourhood  ? — There  is  a  University 
Settlement  there  ;  they  try  to  do  good,  but  it  is  a  hopeless 
task.  I  can  speak  from  experience  there  that  for  the  good 
of  the  people  themselves  something  drastic  would  have  to 
be  done.  I  could  not  give  any  idea  what  I  mean  by 
explaining  it.  A  proper  idea  could  only  be  obtained  by 
going  there  personally  and  seeing  it. 

20511.  You  mean  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live  ? — Yes  ;  if  you  could  only  go  and  see  for  yourself, 
you  would  have  a  better  idea,  and  better  imderstand  what 
I  cannot  properly  explain. 

20512.  You  mean  overcrowding  ? — Everything,  domestic 
misery,  absence  of  home  comforts.  Hear  the  women 
speak  to  their  children,  hear  the  language,  you 
"would  never  wonder  at  what  they  grow  up  to  be.  The 
pubHc  houses  also,  there  they  are  ;  directly  a  man  leaves 
his  work  a  row  of  pubhc  houses  standing  in  front  of  his 
face.  I  say  it  in  all  seriousness.  If  this  Commission 
■could  only  see  it  for  themselves  they  would  see  what  I 
Tvould  like  to  impress  upon  them,  that  nothing  but  some- 
thing entirely  new  will  ever  remove  the  present  state 
of  things.  It  is  no  good  relieving  them.  ReUeving 
them  only  drags  them  further  down,  and  I  think  they  are 
as  low  down  now  as  they  can  well  be,  and  the  whole  of 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  this  class  is  thrown 
upon  the  guardians.  Every  winter  now  there  is  the  same 
thing.  There  are  threats.  There  has  been  an  organised 
movement  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  break  down 
the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  done  altogether  by  the  deserving  working  men, 
because  on  these  occasions  I  have  seen  men  I  have  had 
to  appear  against  on  behalf  of  the  guardians  for  neglect- 
ing their  own  wives  and  families ;  of  course,  they  all  join 
in  that  kind  of  thing,  but  still  the  problem  remains,  and 
it  has  got  to  be  dealt  with  somehow.  Our  reUeving 
officers  look  forward  to  the  winter  as  a  time  of  terror.  It 
is  not  far  off  now,  and  we  shaU  have  the  same  thing  to 
deal  with  again.  They  have  poUcemen  to  guard  their 
houses ;  there  are  swarms  of  appUcants  night  and  morn- 
ing As  showing  the  class  of  people,  there  was  one 
officer  gave  some  bread,  and  the  loaf  was  kicked  about 
like  a  football.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  all  like 
that.  The  officers  had  to  have  pohce  to  guard  them 
night  and  morning  when  they  were  deaUng  vsdth  these 
cases.  But  the  condition  is  due  almost  entirely  to  their 
surroundings. 

Vitality  of  20513.  Is  the  rate  of  mortahty  amongst  children 
children  and  very  high  ?^ — Not  so  high  as  one  would  expect  ;  that 
women  at  jg  the  marvellous  feature  about  it  which  I  notice,  that 
We^t  Ham.  ^omen  and  children  with  serious  illness,  with  such  scant 
attention,  such  miserable  comforts,  will  get  over  an 
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illness  where  another  person  with  every  care  will  succumb  ; 
but  I  must  say  they  are  quick  to  remove  them  to  the 
Infirmary 

20514.  Where  is  the  Infirmary  ? — That  is  at  Whipps 
Cross,  Leytonstone,  some  three  miles  distant  from  that 
area. 

20515.  Could  you  define  a  little  more  this  area  where  Delimitation 
you  say  these  terrible  conditions  exist  ? — Customs  House  of  the  worst 
and  Tidal  Basin,  from  Canning  Town  Station  to  the  area  in  West 
Connaught  Road,  facing  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks.  Ham. 

20516.  What  amount  of  population  would  this  area 
contain  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  exactly. 

i0517.  Would  it  contain  100,000  ?— South  West  Ham 
wculd  contain  more  than  that. 

20518.  I  mean  this  particular  area,  I  rather  want  to 
get  what  proportion  of  your  whole  district  it  is  in  which 
these  very  bad  conditions  exist  ? — I  could  not  tell  you 
the  population,  but  there  are  six  relieving  officers  in 
that  particular  area.  We  have  twenty-two  reUeving 
officers  in  the  whole  of  the  Union,  and  twelve  of  them 
for  West  Ham  only,  although  we  have  seven  parishes. 

20519.  With  regard  to  the  children  in  this  district,  where 
the  mortality  is  low,  they  are  growing  up  umder  conditions 
which  you  think  very  much  militate  against  their  becoming 
useful  citizens  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  will  tend  to  make  them 
worse  than  they  are  at  the  present  time  if  things  go  on 
as  they  are. 

20520.  Are  there  many  charities  in  this  locality  ? — No. 

20521.  There  is  this  one  Mission  ? — There  is  the  Mans- 
field House  University  Settlement  in  the  Barking  Road. 

20522.  During  the  time  that  you  have  been  reheving  r^^^^  ^^^^  . 
officer  things  have  got  much  worse  in  this  particular  oj.j,tion  q{ 
district  ? — Certainly.  I  was  a  reheving  officer  in  that  West  Ham 
district  myself  for  six  years,  and  the  total  weekly  relief 

at  one  time  (I  think  it  was  about  1896-1897)  was  as  low 
as  £38  a  week,  in  that  district,  and  that  rose  to  £130  in 
the  present  year,  and,  although  the  district  is  now  divided, 
the  relief  is  over  £100  weekly.  By  that  I  do  not  want 
it  to  be  thought  that  I  did  not  act  right  towards  the 
people,  because  my  present  position  should  show  that  I 
did. 

20523.  The  conclusion  you  arrive  at  with  regard  to 
this  district  is  that  unless  something  drastic  is  done 
it  must  result  in  the  permanent  pauperism  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  community  ? — It  has  arrived  at  that 
stage  now  I  think,  and  I  say  it  in  all  seriousness  (I  do 
not  want  to  be  misunderstood)  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
themselves. 

20524.  {Mr.  Booth.)    When  you  say  that  the  state  of 

things  clearly  shows  the  need  of  some  helpful  influence  it    "^J";?  , 
is  to  that  that  you  look  for  this  new  influence  which  ^^jj  -^^^j 
is  needed  to  deal  with  this  terrible  state  of  things  which  jjam. 
you  paint  ? — Yes. 

20525.  You  have  not  formulated  in  your  own  mind 
what  shape  that  helpful  influence  should  take.  It  is  no 
doubt  very  difficult  ? — That  I  cannot  do.  It  all  comes 
back  to  the  one  problem,  unemployment,  and  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  work  of  the  guardians  in  its  present  form  V 
cannot  be  disassociated  ;  it  is  a  matter  that  I  cannot 
express  any  opinion  upon  here,  and  even  Ministers  of  < 
the  Crown  have  confessed  to  having  no  remedy. 

20528.  It  is  for  that  you  look  for  this  new  influence  which 
you  say  is  called  for  ? — I  do. 

20527.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  from  what  sources  you  jjgtails  aa  to 
get  these  figures  that  are  given  at  the  commencement  of  basis  of 
your  statement  as  to  the  population  ? — They  are  from  statistics  of 
our  Union  records.  pauperism 

20528.  You  give  the  estimated  population  for  1906  ;  by  j^^^ 
whom  is  that  estimate  made  ? — By  the  clerk.  Yia,m 

20529.  On  what  basis.    There  has  been  no  census  of 
course  more  recently  than  1901  ? — I  do  not  quite  know. 

20530.  He  has  made  a  calculation  of  what  he  thinks 
the  increase  has  been  since  ? — Yes. 

20531.  The  Registrar-General  has  certain  rules  by 
which  he  estimates  increases  of  population,  and  those 
rules  would  bring  out  a  larger  number.  I  do  not  at  all 
know  that  those  rules  are  applicable  in  this  case.  I 
was  wondering  whether  you  had  any  better  or  other 
means  of  getting  at  an  estimate  of  the  population  of 
to-day  ? — The  clerk  allows  these  figures  to  go  into  the 
year-book  as  correct. 
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20532.  It  is  the  best  he  can  give  ? — Yes. 

20533.  But  it  is  on  his  own  authority  ? — He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  year-book,  so  I  take  it  it  is  on  his 
authority. 

20534.  With  regard  to  the  comparison  of  the  number 
of  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  rehef,  the  word  used 
is  "  during "  the  half  year.  Does  that  mean  every 
different  individual  who  received  outdoor  relief  during 
the  half-year? — Yes,  the  number  of  persons  actually 
relieved  during  the  half-year. 

20535.  How-  does  he  get  at  that  ?  There  are  no  pub- 
lished statistics  of  that,  are  there  ? — Yes,  in  the  year- 
book. 

20536.  Not  of  the  actual  number  of  individuals,  I 
think  ? — The  number  of  individuals  relieved  can  be 
arrived  at  from  the  relief  lists,  and  it  can  be  cast  up  from 
the  statistical  portion  of  those  lists. 

20537.  I  cannot  help  thinking  what  has  been  done  is 
to  average  the  one-day  count  on  the  1st  January  with  the 
one-day  count  on  the  1st  July.  That  would  give  figures 
something  like  these.  At  any  rate  I  venture  to  think 
that  is  what  has  been  done  ? — No,  this  is  correct.  Tne 
number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  half-year  ended 
Lady  Day,  1901,  was  11,361  ;  during  the  corresponding 
half-years  of  1901  and  1904,  15,642,  and  24,714.  Tuat  is 
correct. 

20538.  Do  you  know  whether  the  clerk  has  made  the 
calculation  that  you  speak  of  to  give  the  actual  numbers 
relieved  ? — Yes,  they  are  published  in  the  year-book.  I 
have  been  very  correct  about  getting  those  figures, 

20539.  We  do  know  the  number  that  were  in  receipt 
of  relief  on  the  1st  Januar}^  1905.  Tnat  is  an  absolute 
published  amount,  and  that  shows  that  22,078  were 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  on  the  1st  January,  1905. 
That  is  an  absolute  figure,  and  that  would  seem  to  show 
that  these  are  also  based  upon  the  one-day  count  ? — I 
have  not  touched  1905.  Were  I  to  give  you  the  figures 
for  the  half-year  of  1905  it  would  be  considerably  more. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do  that,  because  now  the  figures 
are  not  given  of  the  number  of  persons  relieved  in  the 
half-year  since  1904,  so  I  have  not  been  able  to  put 
them  here.  Tne  last  half  year  they  were  given,  ending 
Lady  Day,  1904,  they  had  increased  to  24,714. 

20540.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  make  out  the 
figures  for  the  outdoor  relief  numbers  for  that  year- 
book yourself  ? — No. 

20541.  Who  does  that  ? — Tnat  would  be  done  in  the 
clerk's  office. 

20542.  From  the  relief  lists  ? — Yes,  there  are  clerks 
there  that  prepare  Form  A ;  they  are  always  preparing 
statistics,  in  fact  every  week  they  do  it. 

20543.  The  point  is  only  that  a  count  is  taken  on  the 
1st  January  and  another  count  on  the  1st  July  ? — Yes. 

20544.  Those  counts  show  the  persons  actually  receiving 
rehef  on  those  days  ? — Yes. 

20545.  Of  course  the  number  is  diflerent  if  you  take 
the  whole  half  year.  The  point  we  are  trying  to  get  at 
is  hov/  are  these  figures  arrived  at  of  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  at  any  time  during  the  half 
year  ? — That  is  very  easy  to  do.  There  is  a  statistical 
column,  and  they  can  soon  add  that  up  at  the  end  of 
the  half-year.  At  the  end  of  the  half  year  it  is  easj'  to 
see  how  maany  mies,  females  and  children  received  relief 
during  the  half-year. 

20546.  {Chairman.)  The  same  people  may  be  relieved 
more  than  once  ? — But  they  would  only  be  counted  once. 

20547.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  The  last  figure  mentioned, 
17,484,  was  the  number  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the  1st  April 
of  the  present  year,  and  not  the  number  in  the  half-year, 
is  that  so  ? — On  the  1st  April. 

20548.  That  is  a  day  count  ?— Yes. 

20549.  That  figure  does  not  compare  with  the  others  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

aim  of       20550.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)    You  say  in  paragraph  4  of 
)iiity  of  your  statement,  "  Whilst  the  number  of  aged  people 
for       who,  in  consequence   of  the   poverty  of    those  liable 
to    maintain    them,   have    been    compelled    to  seek 
rehef  has  increased  enormously."    Would  you  think 
that  those  aged  people  had  the  opportunity  when  they 
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were  younger  of  providing  for  old  age  out  of  Ineix  o^vn  Mr.  W. 

earnings  ? — I  could  not  say,  but  if  they  had,  facts  go  Rushridge. 
to  show  that  they  have  not  done  so,  or  in  a  very  very  ■ 
small  percentage  indeed.  J  une^OG. 

20551.  Have  the  applicants,  the  old  and  infirm  people, 
ever  belonged  to  any  friendly  or  benefit  society  ? — Very 
very  few. 

20552.  Have  you  any  idea  of  their  earnings  previously  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that. 

20553.  Do  you  investigate  that  at  all  in  West  Ham  ? 
—Yes. 

20554.  Have  you  any  general  idea  as  to  whether  they 
had  ever  received  enough  to  provide  for  maintenance  in 
old  age  ? — I  should  say  they  had  not  received  enough  to 
provide  for  maintenance  in  old  age.  I  should  regard 
that  as  almost  an  impossibility  with  a  labouring  man. 

20555.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  these  able-bodied 
men  that  you  have  now  to  deal  with  to  provide  against 
fluctuations  in  trade  and  periods  of  depression  when  they 
are  thrown  out  of  work  ? — Not  in  present  conditions. 
That  is  the  whole  evil :  casual  employment. 

20556.  That  one  day  they  would  probably  be  at  work,  ]?fjj,(.t;s  of 
and  out  of  work  many  days  ? — That  is  it.  It  breaks  a  man's  casual  labour 
heart  and  brings  him  down.  on  the 

20557.  Do  you  say  that  casual  labour  not  only  breaks  individual, 
him  down  physically,  but  brings  him  down  morally  and 
mentally  too  ? — It  certainly  breaks  his  spirit. 

20558.  That  is  what  I  mean  ? — It  takes  away  all 
aspirations  from  the  man. 

20559.  And,  therefore,  a  good  deal  of  the  things  that  w 
deplore  in  these  men,  their  bad  conduct,  their  bad  be 
haviour,  carelessness,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  to  some  extent* 
at  any  rate,  is  due  to  the  form  in  which  they  have  to  get 
their  living,  or  try  to*  get  their  living  ? — It  is,  in  some 
measure,  due  to  the  evil  inculcated  in  their  birth — it  is  the 
children. 

20560.  That  starts  from  the  conditions,  does  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  going  on.  That  is  what  I  mean,  and  that  is 
what  I  want  to  impress. 

20561.  Have  you  any  experience  of  boy  labour  in  that 
connection  ? — Boys  and  girls  both — in  factories. 

20562.  Have  you  any  experience  which  goes  to  show  pactory  em- 
that  as  the  boys  and  girls  get  older  they  are  displaced  pioyment  of 
for  other  boys  and  girls  to  come  in  ? — I  should  not  like  to  boys  and 
express  an  opinion  upon  that.  girls  at  West 

20563.  Could  you  tell  us  the  industries  where  boys  and  J^g"J,g^*^ 
girls   are  employed  ? — There  is   Tate's   sugar  factory, 
Messrs.  Silver's  place  at  Silvertown,  and  the  jam  and  soap 
factories — Keiller's,  Knights,  and  others.  Young  people 

are  employed  there. 

20564.  As  they  get  old  is  there  room  for  them  in  those 
factories  ?  Have  you  any  knowledge  on  that  yourself  ? — 
I  should  not  like  to  say.  A  lot  of  that  is  casual  work. 
They  go  do'vvn  in  the  morning  and  are  taken  on — young 
people  hanging  round  for  a  job  the  same  as  adults. 

20565.  So  that  they  start  quite  early  the  habit  of  not 
working  regularly  ? — Yes  ;  and  there  is  another  point, 
and  that  is  the  young  girls.  All  desire  for  domestic 
service  has  gone.  Factory  life  is  what  they  seek.  They 
earn  such  a  little.  Parents,  poor  themselves,  will  keep  a 
girl  at  home  and  uphold  her  in  not  going  to  service,  and 
perhaps  she  will  get  a  miserable  4s.  a  week,  or  something 
like  that.  There  is  a  large  card  factory  at  Walthamstow, 
and  they  employ  no  end  of  girls  there,  and  they  have 
to  go  decently  dressed,  and  they  receive  a  most  miserable 
pittance,  4s.  or  5s.  a  week. 

20566.  So  that  the  industrial  methods  go  to  bring  up 
boys  and  girls  in  the  habit  of  casual  work  instead  of 
regular  work  ? — Yes,  it  carries  on,  unfortunately  for 
their  morals,  what  has  been  planted  there  in  their 
childhood. 

20567.  It  simply  perpetuates  all  the  evils  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers  ? — Yes. 

20568.  Do  you  give  any  sudden  or  urgent  relief  ? — 

A  large  amount  is  so  given.    It  is  all  regarded  as  given  J^°^''nuous 
under  that  category.  urgeJ?'> 

20569.  Do  you  give  any  to  one  man  week  after  week  ? —  relief. 
Yes,  the  reheving  officers  do  in  some  instances. 
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Mr.  W.        20570.  It  that  a  very  unuSuai  occurrence  in  your 
Buabridge.    union  ? — No,  it  is  a  usual  occurrence.    It  is  only  giving 

  a  small  amount,  and  I  have  had  to  discuss  the  matter 

26  June  1906.  with  the  auditor. 

20571.  Has  he  surcharged  ? — He  can  scarcely  do  that, 
because  the  relief  given  is  so  small,  and  the  relieving 
officer  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  man's  family  is  in 
need  of  food ;  but  I  might  say  that  that  was  done  on  a 
very  large  scale  before  the  opening  of  the  labour  yard, 
and  then  I  immediately  instructed  all  the  relieving 
officers  to  furnish  weekly  a  list  of  cases  so  relieved.  They 
were  forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
sanctioned  ;  so  that  the  auditor  was  not  put  to  any 
trouble  in  the  matter  at  all. 

20572.  Previous  to  that,  had  you  large  numbers  ? — 
Yes. 

20573.  And  they  have  not  been  surcharged  ? — There 
were  some  in  that  case  that  had  not  been  allowed,  but 
the  auditor,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  said  that  if  they 
were  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  sanction 
given,  that  would  do.  That  was  done  while  the  audit 
was  going  on. 

20574.  Which  Order  do  you  work  under  ? — The  Pro- 
hibitory. 

20575.  You  really  have  not  had  to  pay  a  surcharge, 
that  is  really  what  I  want  to  get  at,  in  West  Ham 
for  giving  sudden  or  urgent  relief  ? — No,  the  expected  has 
never  come  so  far.  I  am  noc  quite  certain  that  there 
may  not  be  one  this  time  ;  it  is  under  audit  now.  There 
has  not  been  a  surcharge  on  any  scale  whatever  up  to  the 
present  time,  only  perhaps  a  very,  very  small  amount. 

20576.  Y  ou  do  not  approve  of  stone  yards  ? — No,  not 
as  a  means  of  relieving  the  unemployed.  Of  course,  a 
task  of  that  kind,  stone-breaking,  may  be  all  right  with 
those  who  would  not  work  if  they  could  get  it. 

20577.  Is  it  not  true  that  that  kind  of  man  as  a  rule 
can  do  it  on  his  head,  as  they  say  ?^ — Yes. 

20578.  It  is  not  a  real  task  ? — No  task  whatever.  A 
man  like  that  could  go  and  do  the  work  and  sit  down 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

20579.  And  it  breaks  the  heart  of  a  decent  man,  break- 
ing stones  ? — ^Yes,  and  his  spirit  too. 

20580.  Do  you  give  outdoor  relief  to  lodging-house 
men  ? — ^No. 

20581.  So  that  an  influx  of  people  into  your  lodging- 
houses  would  not  crowd  your  out-relief  list  ?— No  ;  but 
it  crowds  our  workhouse,  though. 

20582.  I  am  not  concerned  for  a  moment  about  that.  It 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that  your  labour  yard  was  full 
of  men  from  the  lodging-houses  ? — We  bar  aU  single  men. 

20583.  Do  you  give  outdoor  relief  to  persons  with 
short  residence  ?^ — Only  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
them  to  the  place  of  their  settlement,  not  to  able-bodied. 

20584.  Do  you  give  it  to  able-bodied  persons  of  short 
residence  ? — -No. 

20585.  What  do  you  do  with  those  ? — They  would  be 
offered  the  workhouse — we  only  relieve  them  in  the  case 
of  sickness. 

20586.  I  am  leaving  out  sickness  ;  I  mean  ordinary 
•out-door  relief  ? — We  should  not  relieve  any  able-bodied 
rperson  except  in  the  case  of  absolute  acute  distress. 

20587.  Then  you  would  get  them  to  the  workhouse 
at  the  earliest  moment  ? — If  they  chose  to  go. 

20588.  You  would  not  keep  on  giving  a  person  in  acute 
'  distress  relief  week  after  week  if  they  were  of  short  resi- 
dence ? — That  would  be  a  matter  entirely  for  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  relieving  officer.  It  would  all  depend  upon 
the  circumstances,  fie  would  have  to  visit  and  satisfy 
himself  that  the  children  were  suffering  from  want  of  food, 
and  if  the  parent  refused  to  go  to  the  workhouse  he  would 
have  to  give  relief  to  them.  That  is  where  this  Underfed 
School  Children  Order  comes  in  and  hampers  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  other  Order. 

20589.  Apart  from  the  Underfed  Order,  the  relieving 
officer  would  be  bound  to  relieve  children  or  anyone  who 

.  is  absolutely  djnng  from  starvation  ? — Undoubtedly,  or 
.  else  the  responsibility  would  be  put  on  him. 

20590.  Have  you  any  such  cases  in  West  fiam  ? — 
.  A  great  many  cases  where  relief  is  given  by  the  relieving 
^officers  to  able-bodied  men  for  their  families  ? 


Effect  of 
lodging- 
houses  on 
pauperism. 


Method  of 
relief  of  able. 
Tjodied  at 
West  Ham. 
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20591.  I  mean,  those  of  short  residence  ? — We  have  Removal  it 
a  rare  lot  of  short- residence  people  there.  cases  at  West  il" 

20592.  Getting  out-relief  ?— Yes.  We  have  a  huge  \l 
settlement  department  for  the  purpose  of  deaUng  with 

them. 

20593.  And  you  shift  them  on  when  you  can  ? — Yes. 

20594.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  those 
you  deal  with  would  be  short-residence  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you  that.  I  had  intended  to  bring  the  figures  of  those 
removed  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  because  I  have 
to  see  to  that,  but  I  have  failed  to  bring  them.  Of  course 
they  are  flitting. 

20595.  When  you  go  to  remove  them  they  clear  out  ? — 
Yes. 

20596.  If  you  could  give  us  the  figures  in  any  way  as  to 
the  number  of  short-residence  cases  I  should  be  glad. 
The  reason  I  want  it  is  to  see  how  many  people  have  been 
attracted  to  you  to  get  relief  who  came  down  here  specially 
because  Canning  Town  is  a  fine  place  to  live  in  and  get 
relief  from  the  guardians  ?• — Do  you  mean  old  people 
or  young  people  ? 

20597.  I  mean  young  able-bodied  people  ? — I  could  not 
give  you  that.  It  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  getting 
out  the  Returns  which  the  Local  Government  Board  are 
asking  for. 

20598.  You  have  told  us  that  it  is  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Canning  Town  and  running  away  down  to 
Customs  House  which  go  to  create  the  pauperism  which 
you  are  afflicted  with  ?— Yes. 

20599.  Do  you  find  that  Walthamstow  is  becoming  Conditions  f 
pretty  bad  in  parts  ?• — -Yes,  it  is  pretty  bad,  but  with  re-  Waltham- 
gard  to  the  amount  of  relief,  it  is  about  normal.    Of  course,  stow, 
the  population  of  Walthamstow  is  nothing  compared  to 
West  Ham,  or  the  size  of  the  area.    We  have  only  three 
relieving  officers  for  Walthamstow,  and  twelve  for  West 
Ham.    I  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  condition 
of  Walth?mstow  to  be  made  as  bad  as  West  Ham. 

20600.  What  are  the  industrial  conditions  which  prevail 
in  Walthamstow,  which  includes  part  of  Woodford  ? — 
They  are  nearly  all  a  class  which  work  in  the  City,  with 
the  exception  of  the  building  trade,  which  is,  of  course,  at 
a  standstill ;  but  there  is  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
residents  at  Walthamstow  who  work  in  the  City. 

20601.  It  is  true  that  in  Walthamstow  you  are  getting 
some  areas  which  are  made  up  of  slums  ;  although  they 
may  be  wider  streets,  the  interiors  are  no  better  than  those 
of  ordinary  slums  ?■ — That  is  so.  That  is  another  point, 
that  the  property  is  what  the  people  make  it.  You  get  a 
new  street,  and  the  dirty  people  will  move  out  of  dirty 
houses  and  go  into  the  new  houses,  and  soon  make  them 
as  bad  as  the  others. 

20602.  You  have  areas  round  Walthamstow  that  are 
becoming  like  that  now  ? — Yes. 

20603.  Overcrowding  is  prevalent  to  rather  a  large 
extent,  is  it  not  ? — There  is  plenty  of  room  in 
Walthamstow. 

20604.  I  mean  in  the  houses  which  are  occupied  ? — 
That  is  pretty  common  everywhere. 

20605.  I  am  interested  in  Walthamstow  just  for  the 
moment  ? — There  is  a  lot  of  flat  property,  although 
where  you  get  an  estate  managed  as  the  Warner  Estate 
is,  you  have  little  too  fear. 

20606.  But  there  are  other  estates  which  are  not 
managed  as  Warner's  Estate  ? — Yes. 

20607.  So  that  there  is  a  danger,  is  there  not,  of  not 
quite  such  acute  conditions  as  prevail  at  Canning  Town, 
but  conditions  which  approximate  to  those  obtaining 
in  Walthamstow,  do  you  not  think  ? — On  a  much  smaller 
scale. 

20608.  Because   the   area   is   smaller  ? — The   area  is 
not  smaller. 

20609.  It  is  a  bigger  area,  but  the  part  built  on  is 
smaller,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

20610.  Because  you  have  that  great  open  space  ? — 
The  affected  areas  are  not  so  great ;  they  are  smaller. 
It  is  one  mass  at  Customs  House  and  Canning  Town,  with- 
out many  redeeming  features  in  it. 

20611.  You  do  not  think  the  Poor  Law  can  solve 
this  business,  do  you,  of  Canning  Town  and  Customs 
House  ? — No. 
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20612.  You  do  not  think  anything  this  Commission 
could  do  in  the  way  of  making  the  Poor  Law  more  strict 
would  really  reform  those  conditions  if  we  left  the  people 
there  ? — It  is  a  question  of  unemployment. 

20613.  It  is  a  question  of  finding  people  regular, 
steady,  continuous  work  ? — It  may  seem  somewhat 
frivolous,  but  it  wants  a  new  industry  established  for  the 
present-day  unemployable. 

20614.  They  want  taking  out  of  that  district  ? — Right 
away. 

20615.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  this  last  point 
which  Mr.  Lansbury  was  asking  you  about,  I  gather 
you  would  say  that  no  amount  of  strictness  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief  would  make  an  appreciable  difference 
in  the  social  condition  of  West  Ham.  Supposing  you 
were  to  do  away  with  all  your  outdoor  relief  and  establish 
a  strict  penal  workhouse  test,  would  that  appreciably 
improve  the  condition  of  West  Ham  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  you  would  do  with  the  population. 

20616.  I  want  you  to  answer  the  question  quite  simply 
— you  do  not  think  it  would  ? — I  think  that  providing 
it  was  done  gradually  that  would  be  the  best  thing 
possible. 

20617.  Would  it  appreciably  alter  the  conditions  of 
West  Ham  if  you  leave  the  population  and  the  other 
conditions  the  same  ? — It  would   cause  the   people  to 

ligration.  travel.  The  journeyman  is  a  thing  of  the  past — the  man 
who,  if  he  could  not  find  work  in  one  district,  would  go 
to  another,  has  died  out.  They  come  to  stay,  and  as 
long  as  they  can  get  a  little  they  go  from  hand  to  mouth. 
We  have  enormous  numbers  during  the  summer,  they  will 
jog  along,  and  in  the  fall  they  clamour  for  tho  labour  yard 
to  be  opened,  and  they  exist  on  that  with  a  little  the 
women  can  earn. 

20618.  In  paragraph  15  of  your  statement  you  say 
you  consider  there  must  be  some  other  remedy  for  the 
bad  condition  of  things  beyond  a  strict  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? — ^Yes,  my  meaning  is  that  the  people 
there  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 

20619.  I  want  to  keep  you  to  the  point,  would  a  strict 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  result  in  those  conditions 
being  wholly  removed  or  largely  removed  ? — I  should  say 
yes,  because  even  in  the  period  following  the  great  dock 
strike,  when  things  were  about  as  bad,  as  I  was  saying 
just  now,  the  relief  in  one  particular  district  was  down 
as  low  as  £38  in  one  week.  That  is  since  that  great  dock 
strike,  and  at  the  present  time  the  same  district,  although 
it  has  been  subdivided,  has  over  £100  a  week.  There  is 
another  point  about  this,  that  many  of  these  people 
would  be  far  better  off  in  the  workhouse  than  anywhere 
under  such  conditions. 

20620.  You  go  back  on  what  you  said  just  now,  that 
what  you  want  is  a  new  industry  started,  and  that  you 
want  some  other  conditions  beyond  a  strict  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  ;  you  do  not  agree  with  what  you 
said  just  now  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

20621.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  your  opinion  it 
would  result  in  a  complete  change  in  the  condition  of 
West  Ham  if  we  had  a  strict  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  ? — We  should  still  have  this  annual  menace  ;  in 
fact  they  would  come  with  increased  vigour  and  force 
to  demand  relief.  This  class  must  be  helped  or  removed 
in  some  way. 

20622.  (3Ir.  Bentham.)  That  is  if  the  people  still  remain 
there  ? — Of  course,  there  it  is  ;  it  is  the  last  place,  I  do  not 
know  where  the  next  would  be. 

20623.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  the  Prohioitory 
Order,  when  you  relieve  a  person  under  the  Sudden  and 
Necessitous  Clause  do  you  always,  or  generally,  after  a 
time,  submit  those  names  for  sanction  to  the  Local  Govern- 

ilfcion    by  ment  Board,  or  do  you  go  on  relieving  under  that  par- 
1  Gov-    ticular  clause  ? — That  is  not  done  now.    When  I  said 
ent        just  now  that  they  were  submitted  to  the  Local  Govern- 
^  ''^       ment  Board,  it  was  when  it  was  being  done  on  a  very 
loHef  ^^^^^  scale,  and  recognised  by  the  guardians  on  the 
advice  of  the  clerk.    That  was  before  the  institution  of 
the  labour  yard.    One  relieving  officer  was  dispensing 
as  much  as  £300  a  week  in  relief  in  kind,  in  that  form, 
without  any  task  in  return,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  said  this  must  not  go  on,  you  must  have  a  labour 
yard.    The  labour  yard  turned  out  to  be  a  farce,  because 
it  would  require  a  large  staff,  large  premises,  and  the 


provision  of  tools  and  utensils  for  the  work.    I  do  think     Mr.  W. 
that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  permanently  Rusbridge. 

establish  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  inJustrv  of  that   

kind.  &  ^  -^26  June  1906 

20624.  You  got  the  labour  test  order  sent  down  to 
you  ? — Yes. 

20625.  Have  you  that  as  a  constant  order  or  do  you 
apply  for  it  on  occasions  ? — Only  in  the  winter.  The 
labour  yard  was  closed  on  the  28th  April,  although  an 
effort  is  being  made  now  to  keep  a  labour  yard  open  all 
the  summer. 

20626.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  working  under 
the  Labour  Regulation  Order  as  distinguished  from  the 
Prohibitory  Order  ? — Only  the  labour  yards. 

20627.  You  have  not  worked  under  the  Labour  Regula- 
tion Order,  compared  with  the  Prohibitory  Order  ? — No, 
I  cannot  say  I  am  cognisant  of  that. 

20628.  {Mr.   Bentham.)  How  many  reheving  officers  Out-relief 
a^'e  there  in  your  union  ? — Twenty-two.  staff  and  its 

20629.  Any  assistants  ? — One  at  the  present  time.        at  Wost^Ham 

20630.  Are  there  twenty-two  districts  ? — Twenty-two 
districts,  and  I  have  five  assistants.  Of  course.  I  do  not 
include  those  in  the  relieving  officers.  They  are  my  own 
staff. 

20631.  They  are  clerks,  I  suppose  ? — They  are  under 
me.  We  have  tM'enty-two  districts,  twenty-two  relieving 
officers,  and  one  assistant  relieving  officer. 

20632.  Have  you  any  cross  visitors  ? — Yes. 

20633.  How  many  ?— Two. 

20634.  Do  they  check  the  reports  of  the  relieving 
officers  ? — Yes. 

20635.  Do  they  present  a  separate  report,  without 
knowing  the  report  of  the  reheving  officers  ? — Yes. 

20636.  Are  those  two  reports  presented  at  the  meeting 
of  the  guardians  separately  ? — No. 

20637.  Who  compares  them  ? — They  report  to  me,  but 
I  may  point  out  that  they  only  commenced  on  the  1st 
April  of  the  present  year. 

20638.  Up  to  now,  have  you  found  many  discrepancies 
letween  the  relieving  officers,  and  the  cross  visitors'  re- 
ports ? — Yes,  several,  and  I  immediately  acquaint  the 
relieving  officers  with  such  discrepanoy,  with  an  instruc- 
tional letter  to  bring  it  up  before  his  rc  ie  committee,  and 
it  is  immediately  remedied. 

20639.  Do  these  relieving  officers  resent  this  at  all  ? — 
Certainly,  and  they  resent  me  a  little  too. 

20640.  The  amount  of  supervision  that  you  have  to 
give  to  twenty-two  relieving  officers  and  one  assistant 
would  prevent  you  from  verifying  any  statement  of  the 
relieving  officers  yourself  ? — I  have  personally  done  a 
great  many  during  the  last  four  years,  but  it  has  been 
almost  an  impossible  task.  Of  course,  it  is  very,  very 
small  consideriag  the  number. 

20641.  How  many  committees  of  the  guardians  are  gygtgjjj  q{ 
there  ? — There  are  eight  district  relief  committees.        Relief  Com- 

20642.  How  are  those  relief  committees  constituted  ?—  mittees  at 
By  members  of  the  guardians.  West  Ham. 

20643.  Of  the  guardians  residing  in   the  particular 
district  ?— Yes. 

20644.  And  they  remain  on  the  same  Committee,  do 
they  ? — Yes.  Since  you  have  put  the  point,  the  guardians 
cjmpos'ng  the  district  relief  committees  are  the  guardians 
e'ected  for  the  particular  district  in  which  they  serve. 

20645.  These  committees  will  vary  in  number,  will 
they  not,  seeing  that  the  representatives  of  the  districts 
form  the  committees  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  some  district 
committees  will  deal  with  a  less  number  of  relieving  officers 
than  others,  consequently  there  would  be  less  members 
on  the  committee. 


20646.  Give  us 
eight  committees 
2  there  are  eight 
bers  ;  there  are 
three  on  No.  6 — 
ha,h\y  the  largest 
in  the  country; 
the  whole  union, 
nine  on  No.  8. 


the  number  of  members  for  each  of  the 
? — On  the  committees  for  d'stricts  1  and 
members,  on  No.  3  there  are  four  mem- 
five  members  on  No.  4,  seven  on  No.  5, 
No.  6, 1  may  point  out,  is,  although  pro- 
district  in  the  whole  union,  absolutely 
it  is  Woodford — the  lightest  district  of 
There  are  six  members  on  No.  7,  and 
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Evils  of 
Guardians 


own  con 
stituents. 


20647.  Which  is  the  worst  district  ?— No.  3. 

20648.  And  its  committee  consists  of  four  guardians  ? — 
Yes. 

20649.  Do  they  attend  regularly  ? — ^Yes,  those  four  do. 

20650.  Do  you  find  they  are  at  all  partial  in  their 
methods  of  relief  ? — Partial  to  whom  ? 

20651.  To  the  applicants,  are  some  favoured  more  than 
others  ?— Undoubtedly.  That  is  the  evil  of  it.  The 
applicant  knows  who  he  or  she  is  coming  before. 

20652.  Do  the  applica  nts  make  a  practice  of  visiting  the 
guardians  with  the  object  of  getting  their  sympathy  for 

administering  rehef  ? — I  should  say  they  did.    That  is  where  it  seems  to 
relief  to  their       although  it  does  not  concern  me,  that  the  guardian,  as 
well  as  the  officer,  is  placed  in  a  false  position. 

20653.  You  think  it  might  remedy  that  somewhat  if 
the  guardians  were  to  rotate  on  the  relief  committees  ? — 
I  believe  that  is  the  sprit  of  the  Order,  and  I  go  further 
and  say  it  is  certainly  contrarv  to  the  intention  of  the 
Order  that  local  guardians  should  sit  on  the  committees. 

2C654.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes  it  has  a  bad 
effect  ? — Undoubtedly,  in  some  districts ;  I  am  not  going 
to  say  in  all. 

20655.  It  depends  on  the  people  who  form  the  commit- 
tee ?— Yes. 

20656.  Do  you  find  relief  is  given  at  all  for  political 
purposes  ? — No. 

20657.  Do  you  find  that  at  the  time  when  an  election  is 
approaching  relief  is  more  freely  given  ? — No. 

20658.  You  do  not  find  any  difference  ? — No,  I  must 
say  that  I  regard  my  appointment  as  showing  that.  I 
was  appointed  spontaneously  to  the  position  of  super- 
intendent in  order  that  I  might  go  and  investigate  cases 
independently  of  the  relieving  officers,  and  since  then  they 
have  appointed  two  cross  visitors.  I  think  that  shows  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  to  detect  imposition, 
and  wherever  I  am  able  to  bring  a  case  before  the  guardians 
I  must  say  with  pride,  they  always  accept  my  advice. 

20659.  Between  the  respective  committees  do  you  find 
there  is  a  fairly  uniform  treatment  of  the  applicants,  that 
is,  applicants  coming  under  precisely  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions  are  treated  the  same  in  the  respective 
districts  ? — No. 


Question  of 
giving  relief 
for  election- 
eering pur- 


Lack  of 
uniformity  in 
administra- 
tion of  relief. 


20660.  Why  ? — The  answer  to  your  previous  question 
applies  to  that.  How  is  it  possible  for  me,  or  for  any 
person,  to  deal  with  the  case  of  a  person  that  he  knows 
personally  in  a  strictly  impartial  manner  when  that  person 
can  go  away  and  say  ;  I  came  before  so  and  so,  and  he 
only  gave  me  so  and  so  ?  There  is  a  very  great  deal  of 
difference.  Although  there  are  rules  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  committees,  I  must  say  that  they  have 
not  been  adhered  to. 

Desuetude  of     20661.  You  have  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  guardians  ? 

rules  for  ad-  — There  were  rules  drawn  up,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 

miniEtration   generally  recognised,  in  fact  I  am  sure  they  are  not. 

of  relief.  20662.  Do  you  think  if  the  guardians  adhered  to  those 

regulations,  which  embodie  l  certain  set  principles  the 
administration  would  be  better  ? — The  relief  would  be 
less  at  any  rate. 

20663.  Would  it  be  better  administration  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

20664.  Do  you  present  a  report  of  your  work  to  the 
guardians  periodically  ? — Fortnightly  to  the  committee. 

20665.  Is  that  purely  statistical  ? — No,  my  report  deals 
with  the  lunatics  dealt  with  during  the  fortnight,  the 
number  of  persons  removed  under  orders  of  removal,  and 
the  numbers  of  person  proceeded  against  at  the  police 
court,  and  the  decision  of  the  justices  in  the  cases. 

20666.  That  may  be  said  to  be  really  statistical  ? — We 
do  not  deal  with  it  by  numbers ;  we  give  the  names. 

20667.  Would  you  report  any  flagrant  discrepancies 
of  relief  that  might  come  to  your  knowledge  to  the 
guardians  in  those  reports  ? — No. 

20668.  How  would  you  draw  the  attention  of  the 
guardians  to  those  cases  ? — Flagrant  discrepancies  ?  I 
do  not  exactly  follow. 

20669.  If  you  found  that  relief  is  being  given  in  a  dis- 
trict to  persons  where  there  was  not  the  slightest  neces- 
sity for  that  relief  to  be  given  under  such  circumstances. 


and  the  guardians  had  granted  relief,  would  you  report 
such  a  case  to  the  whole  board  in  any  form,  in  order  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  other  guardians,  not  serving 
on  that  committee,  to  such  a  fact  ? — No. 

20670.  You  leave  that  kind  of  thing  entirely  alone  ? — 
The  relief  committee  have  the  power,  as  they  are  con- 
stituted, in  any  particular  instance.  I  write  and  report 
to  the  relieving  officer  with  instructions  to  bring  the 
matter  before  his  committee  at  their  next  meeting. 

20671.  There  is  no  method  by  which  the  whole  board 
can  be  made  aware  of  any  treatment  of  that  kind  which 
is  going  on  in  the  respective  committees  ? — ^No. 

20672.  So  there  is  no  regulation  of  the  relief  by  the 
whole  board  in  any  form  ? — No. 

20673.  You  told  us  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  districts  so  far  as  the  poverty  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  people  live  are  concerned  ? — Yes. 

20674.  Do  j^ou  find  in  those  poorer  districts  there  are 
most  publichouses  ? — Yes. 

20675.  Tiierefore  if  the  money  spent  in  drink  were 

spent  on  their  welfare  the  people  would  be  better  off  ?  Efiect  of 

 Ygg  drink  on 

pauperism 

20676.  And  there  would  not  be  so  much  poverty? — 
No,  if  they  purchased  more  clothes,  for  instance. 

20677.  Do  you  give  relief  to  persons  of  doubtful  cha- 
acter  in  those  districts,  people  who  are  known  at  times  to 
spend  money  in  drink  ? — ^Are  you  speaking  of  aged  people  t 

20678.  I  am  speaking  of  any  kind  whose  characters 
are  doubtful,  and  who  are  known  to  be  improvident  ? — 
There  are  plenty  of  aged  people  like  that,  that  are  un- 
doubtedly getting  relief.  As  I  pointed  out  it  was  in 
consequence  of  there  not  being  sufficient  workhouse 
accommodation  they  were  granted  out-reUef. 

20679.  They  might  spend  the  relief  money  in  drink  ? — I 
would  not  like  to  say  that  now,  not  the  relief  that  is  given 
them. 

20680.  Supposing  you  had  workhouse  accommodation 
you  would  say  the  best  thing  would  be  to  give  an  order 
for  the  house  for  that  kind  of  person  ? — Certainly,  and 
that  would  be  better  than  some  of  them  deserve. 

20681.  By  giving  outdoor  relief  you  simply  perpetuate  Q^^^^g 
the  undesirable  state  of  things  you  have  described  ? —  i^ereditary 
Yes.    You  get  three  or  four  generations  of   the  same  pauperism, 
family  on  the  books  at  the  same  time. 

20682.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  instances  of  that  ? — 
Yes. 

20683.  Can  you  give  us  a  list  now  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

20684.  Will  you  put  it  in,  not  necessarily  with  the 
names,  but  with  initials  ?  We  should  be  glad  if  we  could 
have  three  or  four  cases  to  illustrate  how  that  is  ? — I  will, 
certainly.  I  know  that  that  is  so.  It  is  continuous. 
(See  Appendix  No.  X  (B)  ). 

20685.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  9  you  refer  to  the  j^^^  ^ 
cases  of  desertion  and  neglect.  Have  you  any  reason  to  Q^jj^b^r  of 
believe  there  a,re  more  cases  of  that  kind  in  your  union  prosecutioi 
than  other  unions  ? — I  cannot  speak  for  other  unions,  for  neglect 
but  I  should  say  so.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  and  deserti 
union  which  v/ould  have  anything  like  the  same  record  at  West  Ha 
of  prosecutions. 

20686.  I  thought  possibly  that  the  reason  you  put  it 

in  was  that  you  had  a  large  number  of  desertions  and  ( 
neglect  cases  ? — It  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  exceptional 
thing,  because  we  have  a  Metropolitan  Police  officer  entirely 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  guardians. 

20687.  Can  you  attribute  this  excessive  number  to 
anything  peculiar  at  all  in  the  union  or  in  the  administra- 
tion ? — It  is  the  vast  population  and  the  particular  class 

of  people— men  who  quarrel  with  their  wives  and  leave  ■ 
them  and  neglect  them  through  drunkenness. 

20688.  It  there  any  reason  why  they  should  quarrel 
more  in  West  Ham  than  anywhere  else  ? — I  suppose  it  is 
a  question  of  degree. 

20689.  With  regard  to  the  underfed  school  children  j^gUef  to 
which  you  mention  in  paragraph  8,  in  answer  to  a  previous  gchool  Chil 
question  you  have  stated  that  many  of  the  children  were  dren  Order 
found  by  your  officers  not  to  be  underfed  ? — Yes.  its  operatij 

20690.  Does  that  mean  that  there  is  sufficient  income,  ^* 
or  there  was  food  in  the  house,  or  that  there  was  no 
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poverty  there.  Is  that  what  was  meant  ? — The  parents 
were  in  regular  work. 

20691.  Is  it  not  possible  for  children  to  be  underfed 
■whose  parents  are  in  regular  work  ? — Certainly. 

20692.  Unless  the  relieving  officer  makes  some  other 
test  as  to  condition  of  the  children  that  would  not  be  a 
fair  test,  would  it  ? — No,  but  as  I  have  pointed  out  it 
was  merely  on  a  show  of  hands  that  these  cases  were 
notified  that  the  children  had  not  had  breakfast,  and 
consequently  considered  underfed. 

20693.  The  object  of  the  Order  is  to  prevent  children 
going  to  school  underfed  when  there  is  sufficient  income 
coming  in,  and  the  remedy  against  parents  of  that  kind  is 
therefore  in  the  Order  ? — Yes. 

20694.  So  that  the  fact  that  the  relieving  officer  might 
find  food  in  the  house  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  why  the 
guardians  should  not  give  relief  ? — No,  but  I  should  not 
think  that  a  relieving  officer  has  a  right  to  enter  that 
person's  house,  to  see  whether  there  was  any  food  there 
or  not. 

20695.  According  to  the  Order  he  certainly  has  ? — 
A  right  to  enter  the  house  of  the  parent  of  a  child  ? 

20696.  Before  granting  relief,  he  must  know  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  an  application  has  been  made  for  relief 
under  the  Order,  and  the  relieving  officer  has  a  right  to 
take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  the  allowance  of  relief  to 
the  child  is  or  is  not  rendered  necessary  by  the  habitual 
neglect  of  the  father  to  provide  adequate  food  for  the  child 
— Applications  are  not  made  by  the  parents. 

20697.  That  is  not  necessary ;  provision  is  made  under 
the  Order  for  an  application  to  be  made  by  a  third  person, 
and  that  is  the  responsible  person  provided  by  the  educa- 
tion authority.  That  is  provided  for  by  the  Order,  there- 
fore you  will  agree  that  the  relieving  officer  has  as  much 
right  to  enter  as  he  has  if  the  application  was  made  in  any 
other  manner  ? — I  cannot  agree  that  he  has  a  right  to 
enter  the  house  of  a  man  who  makes  no  application  if  he 
resents  the  visit  of  the  relieving  officer.  If  that  child  is 
underfed  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
children  would  quickly  look  into  it.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  it  would  not  get  to  that  point  if  the  persons  authorised 
to  make  the  application  did  their  duty  beforehand.  A 
master,  or  the  person  authorised  by  the  Education  Com- 
mittee to  make  the  application,  has  no  right  to  make  a 
special  application  unless  he  has  ascertained  that  the 
child  is  underfed,  by  making  the  preliminary  inquiries 
himself. 

20698.  The  whole  basis  of  this  question  is  that  teachers 
come  across  these  underfed  children  in  their  everyday 
vocation,  and  find  that  the  children  are  unable  to  receive 
proper  education  because  they  have  not  received  sufficient 
food.  It  is  not  particularly  their  function  to  ascertain 
whether  the  child  really  was  fed  or  not,  but  if  they  think 
so  to  make  an  application  to  the  guardians  on  behalf  of 
such  children.  You  think  that  the  education  officers 
should  themselves  oscertain  accurately  whether  the 
children  are  underfed  by  inquiries  at  their  home  ? — I  say 
that  duty  is  imposed  on  them  before  they  make  application 
to  the  relieving  officer. 

20699.  You  think  it  would  be  a  better  method  if  it  were 
done  that  way  ? — Undoubtedly.  Then  the  visit  of  the 
relieving  officer  would  be  anticipated. 

20700.  Do  not  you  think  that  would  become  a  very 
troublesome  affair,  if  the  education  authorities  had  a 
staff  of  officers  visiting  the  homes  of  the  parents  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  they  fed  their  children.  Do  you  think  it 
i?  advisable  that  outside  the  Poor  Law  there  should  be 
another  authority  dealing  with  poverty  ? — No,  only  on 
the  unemployed  question.  As  to  the  Underfed  Children 
Order,  if  one  reads  it  through,  one  sees  that,  although  it 
makes  provision  for  the  feeding  of  so  c  a  led  underfed 
children,  in  every  way  it  advocates  that  it  shall  not  be 
done — it  shall  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

20701.  Was  any  provision  made  for  dealing  with  those 
under  Class  2  as  specified  by  the  circular  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  viz. — those  children  belonging  to  parents  who 
were  temporarily  in  want  ? — As  I  have  already  explained, 
such  people  themselves  would  be  in  receipt  of  relief  in  con- 
sequences of  illness,  therefore  they  would  not  come  within 
this  Order.  Any  person  having  relief  in  any  other  form 
would  not  come  under  this. 


20702.  On  the  assumption  that  the  West  Ham  Guar-      1/r.  W. 
dians  are  giving  relief  to  all  the  able-bodied  who  are  Riisbridge. 
temporarily  in  want,  that  may  be  so.    We  cannot  assume  — 
that,  can  we  ?     There  may  be  a  lot  of  people  who  have      June  190b. 
not  applied  for  relief  who  are  tempoiarily  in  want,  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  come  under  the  Poor  Law, 

or  for  other  reasons,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  children 
this  Order  is  issued,  to  that  the  children  will  be  properly 
fed,  whatever  the  opinion  of  the  parents  may  be  ? — In 
that  ease  prosecution  would  have  to  follow,  if  it  was  due 
to  the  parents'  neglect  you  mean  ? 

20703.  Decidedly  ? — In  answer  to  that  I  should  say 
we  have  not  had  one  case  like  that. 

20704.  Then  really  you  have  not  carried  out  the  Order  ? 
— We  have  carried  out  the  Order  as  far  as  the  feeding  of 
the  children  is  concerned. 

20705.  How  many  have  you  fed  ? — I  cannot  say.  There 
were  600  during  one  week. 

20706.  What  class  would  they  come  under  ? — Through 
the  men  being  out  of  work. 

20707.  Were  they  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  guardians 
entirely  ? — Yes. 

20708.  There  were  no  funds  whatever  provided  by 
charity  for  the  purpose,  were  there  ? — No,  they  were  fed 
at  the  Salvation  Army  shelters  and  other  places  like  that, 
so  much  a  meal. 

20709.  Did  you  divide  those  into  two  classes,  those 
permanently  impoverished  and  those  neglected  ? — Yes, 
with  very  few  exceptions  it  was  not  given  on  loan. 

20710.  That  means  they  were  treated  as  permanently 
impoverished  ? — It  would  be  chronic  poverty,  and  im-  . 
possible  ever  to  hope  to  get  it  back,  therefore  it  was  not 
declared  on  loan. 

20711.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  speak  of  severe  depres-  Trade 
sion  in  West  Ham  ? — Yes.  depression 

20712.  Does  that  extend  to  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company  for  example  ? — Yes,  at  the  present  time,  during 
the  summer  months  Then  there  is  also  oil  gas  used,  and, 
of  course,  the  electric  light  undertakings  have  made  a  vast 
difference  there. 

20713.  But  beyond  the  seasonal  depression,  do  you 
think  there  is  any  depression  in  that  trade  ? — Yes. 

20714.  Men  have  been  paid  off  ? — There  is  scarcely 
anything  doing  at  the  Thames  Ironworks. 

20715.  I  am  talking  of  the  Gxs  Light  and  Coke  Com- 
pany ? — There  is  a  lot  of  casual  work  there.  There  are  a 
lot  of  men  who  go  there  on  the  chance  of  getting  what  they 
call  a  ''  shift."  They  may  get  two  or  three  shifts  a  week 
at  6s.  a  shift. 

20716.  Is  the  bulk  of  the  labour  unskilled  ?— Yes. 

20717.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  depression  at  the  Great  Effect  of 
Eastern  Railway  Company's  works  ? — I  am  informed  by  Workmen's 
a  relieving  officer  that  I  consulted  about  it  that  the  age  Compenaa- 
limit  there  is  thirty-five,  that  a  man  above  thirty-five  is  *'on  -Act  on 
not  taken  on.  Pauperism. 

20718.  There  is  no  depression  in  the  industries  as  a 
whole  ? — It  is  about  normal. 

20719.  Do  you  not  find  that  trade  is  reviving  generally  Chronic 

in   industries   outside   the   building   trade  ? — There   is  problem  of 
probably  a  slight  improvement,  but  I  left  my  statement  Unemploy- 
as  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  if  everything  was  prosperous  ment  at 
in  West  Ham  there  would  still  be  a  big  surplus  of  unem-  West  Ham. 
ployables  ;  they  would  always  be  with  you. 

20720  Your  problem  is  with  the  dock  labourer  after 
all  ? — "  Dock  labourer  "  is  an  elastic  term,  they  may  have 
been  anything.  They  have  all  got  a  past.  It  is  a  kind  of 
work  that  anybody  can  fall  back  upon.    It  is  not  a  trade. 

20721.  They  have  swarmed  very  much  into  West  Ham 

on  the  possibility  of  getting  these  casual  jobs  at  the  docks  ? 

— That  is  so.    That  is  the  last  resource.    For  a  mere  job 

at  the  docks  no  character  is  asked  for.  -.,    ,  , 

Need  of 

20722.  The  phenomenon  is  that  of  excessive  congestion,  emigration 
and  no  possibiUty  of  reviving  trade  taking  up  these  persons  iT^om  West 
into  employment  ?— That  is  so.  Ham  and  of 

^    •'  more  strict 

20723.  So  that  the  only  pro'-ilem  is  that  of  removing  admiuistra- 
them  from  West  Ham  ? — Yes.  tion. 
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20724.  So  why  do  you  say  stern  aclministration  will  not 
do.  Surely  if  you  refuse  to  give  the  people  any  relief  at 
aJl  you  force  them  out  ? — It  will  scarcely  improve  their 
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20725.  But  you  force  them  out  by  starvation  ?- 
but  that  would  scarcely  do. 

20726.  Is  not  that  the  negative  beginning  that  is 
always  necessary  ? — I  suppose  it  is,  but  it  would  not  do  for 
me  to  advocate  that. 

20727.  You  object  to  the  labour  yards,  I  understand, 
because  they  are  not  sufficiently  severe.  They  are  a  sort 
of  half-May  house  at  which  these  men  can  still  get  main- 
tenance ? — Yes. 

20728.  So  long  as  you  have  your  labour  yards  you  will 
have  your  congestion  ? — Yes,  and  without  labour  yards 
as  well. 

20729.  Is  it  not  a  legitimate  inference  that  sterner 
administration  is  the  remedy  ? — Yes,  I  agree  with  that, 
if  applied  to  a  certain  class. 

20730  You  say  there  are  no  charities  in  the  union  on  a 
scale  sufficiently  large.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  in  the 
union  ?  " — I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  of  the  West  Ham 
Union. 

20731.  Charities  as  a  rule  are  not  within  the  district 
where  they  are  administered.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
great  number  of  our  charities  have  their  headquarters  in 
the  West  End  and  their  charities  are  administered  in  the 
East  End.  Do  not  you  think  that  West  Ham  is  likely 
to  get  its  full  share  of  the  general  charities  ? — No,  not 
in  proportion  to  its  population. 

20732.  Why  is  that  ?— I  cannot  say. 

20733.  There  is  no  earmarking  of  charity  ? — I  am 
speaking  of  those  who  come  into  contact  with  applicants 
for  relief. 

20734.  There  is  no  earmarking  of  charity  for  West 
Ham  is  there,  as  there  has  been  for  some  other  districts  ? 
— No,  we  do  not  take  that  into  consideration.  The 
thrifty  man  who  has  a  little  coming  in  from  his  friendly 
society  is  a  man  who  is  encouraged,  and  rightly  encour- 
aged, by  the  guardians. 

20735.  You  have  Salvation  Army  and  Church  Army 
activity  ? — We  have  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Church 
Army  too.  They,  of  course,  establish  labour  yards  in 
the  winter  time.  The  Church  Army  establish  wood- 
chopping  yards. 

20736.  And  you  consider  those  are  rather  aggrava- 
tions of  the  problem  ? — There  was  a  dead-set  made 
against  it  in  consequence  of  the  terms  under  which  they 
work :    the  price. 

20737.  Could  you  give  us  any  particulars  of  that  ? 
—No. 

20738.  Could  you  give  us  the  general  outline  ? — They 
objected  to  the  4d.  an  hour  that  was  paid,  or  something 
of  that  sort. 

20739.  Who  did  ?— Some  of  the  men  that  were 
employed,  or  had  a  chance  of  being  employed. 

20740.  By  the  Church  Army  ?— Yes  ;  but  I  would 
rather  not  touch  much  upon  that,  as  I  have  nothing 
■whatever  to  do  with  it. 

20741.  On  the  whole  you  would  say  that  the  Underfed 
Children  Order  has  done  harm  in  West  Ham  ? — I  fail 
to  see  that  it  has  done  any  good. 

20742.  It  has  weakened  the  responsibility  of  the  parents 
you  think  ? — There  certainly  has  not  been  much  relief 
given  to  people  who  had  not  already  had  it. 

20743.  You  think  the  sense  of  parental  authority  was 
already  so  weak  that  it  could  not  be  much  weakened  ? 
— It  is  a  question  of  need.    I  do  not  say  the  responsi- 

bi'.ity,  if  a  man  had  not  the  means  of  course  he  could  not 
provide  for  his  family. 

20744.  You  rather  give  us  the  impression  that  the 
people  in  West  Ham  are  pretty  much  destitute  of  parental 
feeling  at  all.  Is  that  the  case  ? — I  hardly  follow — 
parental  feeling  ? 

20745.  Do  you  think  there  is  very  much  family  affec- 
tion among  the  people  you  are  speaking  of  ? — For  their 
children  ? 

20746.  Yes  1 — That  T  cannot  say,  certainly  not  those 
who  run  away  from  their  families. 
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20747.  They  do  not  show  it  ?— Although  that  number 
is  large  it  would  be  a  very,  very  small  proportion. 

20748.  They  manage  to  conceal  their  love  very  effectu- 
ally apparently.  With  reference  to  paragraph  10  of 
your  statement  is  it  the  case  that  action  cannot  be  taken 
against  a  putative  father  till  the  child  is  bom  ? — You 
can  take  action  before  the  justices,  but  the  case  could 
not  be  heard  until  after  the  birth  of  the  child 

20749.  The  population  is  increasing  in  West  Ham  ? 
—Yes. 

20750.  And  your  rates  are  increasing,  are  they  not  ? 
—Yes. 

20751.  Are  the  rates  the  highest  in  England  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  they  are  as  high  as  Poplar.  I  think  the 
total  rate  of  Poplar  is  higher  than  West  Ham. 

20752.  Are  rents  on  the  whole  rising  or  falling  ? — 
In  many  instances  they  are  having  to  reduce  them  in 
order  to  get  tenants  in.  There  is  a  tremendous  number 
of  empty  houses  throughout  the  union,  especially  in  the 
better  districts — they  are  clearing  out. 

20753.  (Miss  Hill.)  You  say  that  more  than  £20,000 
was  contributed  by  the  Telegraph  Fund  and  some  of 
those  funds  ? — By  the  Tdegraph  and  other  funds.  I 
think  the  Tdegraph  Fund  itself  amounted  to  nearly 
£10,000. 

20754.  That  would  be  a  large  amount  of  charity  coming 
into  the  district  ? — Yes.  That  was  all  got  through  in 
about  a  week  Oi'  a  fortnight. 

20755.  I  do  not  gather  that  you  think  it  had  any  par- 
ticularly beneficial  result  ? — Exactly  the  contrary. 

20756.  You  do  not  think  that  the  School  Feeding  Effect  of  | 
Order  has  had  any  beneficial  result  ? — I  do  not  think  I^^^'^f  j 
that  it  has  benefited  those  it  was  intended  to.  School  Cb:) 

dren  Orde 

20757.  Is  Plaistow  in  your  district? — Yes.  at  West  Hs. 

20758.  A  good  deal  of  money  reaches  some  of  the 
clergy  in  Plaistow,  does  it  not  ? — Which  money  ? 

20759.  A  good  deal  of  charity  goes  to  Plaistow,  does  Charity  in 
it  not  ?  -There  are  a  great  number  of  well  supported  ^^^p^^g^ 
appeals  from  the  clergy  in  Plaistow  that  reach  the  West       itaeSf ' 
End  ? — You  mean  apart  from  the  Guardians  ?  thrift,  e 

20760.  Quite  apart  from  the  guardians  ? — The  Rev. 
Given- Wilson,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  Church. 

20761.  However  little  organised  there  must  be  a  good 

deal  of  charity  flowing  to  West  Ham  ? — Yes,  possibly.  ' 

20762.  That  has  not  been  so  organised  that  you  think 
that  it  has  been  particularly  helpful  to  the  people  ? — 
Possibly  it  is  imposed  upon.  These  maternity  charities 
are  very  much  imposed  upon.  When  a  person  can  get  a 
properly  qualified  midwife  for  5s.,  whether  they  can  afford 
to  pay  for  a  doctor  or  not,  they  get  it. 

20763.  If  any  influence  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  those 
extremely  improvident  people  who  are  no  doubt  under 
very  bad  conditions,  something  must  be  done  to  dim- 
inish the  ease  with  which  they  get  Poor  Law  relief,  and 
to  organise  any  charity  which  must  come  to  them,  must 
it  not  ?— Yes. 

20764.  When  you  say  the  people  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  providence,  I  think  you  limit 
it  to  old  age.  There  must  be  a  good  deal  which  tliey  could 
do  for  themselves  if  they  tried  ? — Yes.    By  that  I  mean 

t'lat  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  during  the  whole  of  [ 
their  lives  they  have  ever  contributed  to  a  friendly  society, 
or  to  show  that  they  have  any  spirit  of  thrift  in  them. 

20765.  So  there  would  be  some  hope  if  we  co'ald  stimu-  The  reme- 
late  the  resources  of  the  people  themselves,  thxt  at  any  dies  for 
rate  they  might  do  something  for  themselves  ? — That  is  thriftless- 
what  is  wanted.  ness  at 

,    .     .  West  Ham! 

20766.  The  money  spent  m  drink  for  instance,  might 

be  devoted  to  providence  a  good  deal  ? — Yes,  that  is 
terrible. 

20767.  A  good  many  of  them  might  easily  get  into 
more  regular  employment.  You  spoke  about  the  girls, 
if  they  would  go  to  service,  and  if  they  would  train  them- 
selves for  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  working 
at  these  jam  factories  or  card  factories  at  4s.  a  week  ? — 
No. 

20768.  Tbere  is  a  great  demand  for  girls  in  service  ? 
—There  is. 
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20769.  So  we  need  not  look  on  the  thing  as  so  very 
hopeless  if  only  the  resources  are  brought  to  bef.r  ? — That 
is  so. 

20770.  I  am  afraid  we  should  all  turn  to  easy  methods 
of  getting  things  unless  our  energies  are  stimulated, 
therefore  perhaps  the  new  influence  would  be  rather  to 
deal  with  the  things  which  are  in  our  control,  that  we 
should  rather  stimlupte  the  energies  of  the  people  ? — Yes. 

20771.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  How  often  do  your  relief 
committees  meet  ? — Fortnightly. 

20772.  Do  they  receive  applications  direct  or  only 
through  the  relieving  officers  ? — The  applicants  all  come 
before  them. 

20773.  They  all  come  before  them  ? — And  of  course 
there  is  the  report  in  the  application  and  report  book. 

20774.  If  a  man  came  before  them  and  asked  for 
relief  directly,  what  would  they  do  ? — If  he  did  that  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  relieving  officer  first,  he  would  be  put 
back  for  the  relieving  officer  to  enquire. 

20775.  Every  applicant  has  to  appear  ? — Yes. 

20776.  Does  every  applicant  for  medical  relief,  or 
some  member  of  the  family,  have  to  appear  ?■ — No. 

20777.  Not  ?— Never,  unless  a  man  were  applying  for 
a  midwifery  order,  then  the  relieving  officer  would  re- 
quire him  to  attend  before  the  committee.  In  the  case 
of  ordinary  medical  relief,  which  is  of  course  practically 
the  beginning,  the  facilities  are  very  very  great. 

20778.  Do  the  medical  officers  attend  ? — We  have 
twenty-two  district  medical  officers. 

20779.  Do  the  medical  officers  attend  before  the 
committees  ?— No. 

20780.  Do  you  ever  give  medical  relief  on  loan  ? — 
Only  in  midwifery  orders. 

20781.  Do  you  give  those  in  the  case  of  a  first  con- 
finement, or  a,]l  confinements  ? — It  would  depend  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  applicants,  whether  they  were 
likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  repay. 

20782.  In  ordinary  cases  of  medical  relief  you  do 
not  ask  for  repayment  ? — No. 

20783.  Are  you  successful  in  recovering  much  on 
midwifery  orders  ? — I  should  say  not.  There  are  not  a 
great  many  that  are  given  in  that  way. 

20784.  What  is  the  process  of  recovery  ? — Through 
the  collector. 

20785.  What  committee  do  they  come  before  ? — The 
Settlement  and  Removal  Committee  No.  2.  which  deals 
with  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  recovery  of  same  from 
relatives  of  the  persons  chargeable. 

20786.  Are  the  people  summoned  before  that  com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

20787.  Do  you  have  the  case-paper  system  ? — No. 

20788.  Have  you  any  experience  of  it  ? — -I  have  seen  it. 

20789.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?— I  do  not  think  much 
of  it. 

20790.  You  think  the  application  and  report  book  is 
better  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  application  and  report  book  is 
good  enough  as  it  is,  but  so  much  depends  on  the  relieving 
officer  himself. 

20791.  Taking  the  application  and  report  book,  would 
that  contain  information  as  to  the  means  of  the  applicant  ? 
— Yes,  of  course,  there  is  provision  made  for  that. 

20792.  Would  it  contain  a  report  on  the  means  of  the 
family  as  a  whole  ? — It  should  do. 

20793.  Supposing  that  in  the  house  there  are  relatives 
living  who  are  not  legally  Uable,  would  their  means  be 
entered  ? — No. 

20794.  Would  they  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
relieving  officer  ? — They  should  be  on  a  report  from  the 
relieving  officer.  I  require  them  to  keep  a  note-book  in 
which  all  applications  are  entered  when  first  made,  and 
then  entered  from  that  book  into  the  application  and 
report  book  after  due  enquiry,  because  many  of  the 
particulars  given  on  the  first  enquiry  will  turn  out  to  be 
Incorrect. 

20795.  In  considering  the  amount  of  relief  would  the 
committee  take  into  consideration  the  whole  amount 
going  into  the  house  ? — I  believe  they  do  generally,  they 
ought  to. 

429—11. 


20796.  Not  merely  the  income  of  the  applicant  and     jf^  jp- 
those  legally  liable  ? — I  think  the  proper  course  is  to  take  Rushridge. 
into  account  the  whole  income  of  the  family.   

20797.  I  want  to  know  what  the  practice  is  ? — I  do  not     June  1906. 
attend  the  relief  committees.    Speaking  of  the  relief 
committee  I  served  under  that  was  done,  but  much 

depends  on  the  relieving  officer  also,  and  now  there  is  the 
advantage  of  the  cross-visitor. 


20798.  What  is  the  average  length  of  an  order  for  relief 
when  the  committee  order  relief  ? — Twenty-six  weeks  for 
aged  people.  In  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  granting  of 
outdoor  relief  no  order  was  to  extend  beyond  thirteen 
weeks.  I  do  not  believe  myself  in  any  order  going  beyond 
thirteen  weeks,  but  the  district  auditor  held  that  once  in 
every  half  year  was  sufficient.  That  course  has  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  Relief  Committees,  and  the 
orders  have  been  made  for  twenty-six  weeks. 

20799.  Have  you  any  division  of  cases  on  those  lines, 
have  you  a  half-yearly  list  and  a  quarterly  list  ? — The 
relieving  officer  simply  brings  them  up  for  renewal  at  the 
expiration  of  the  order. 

20800.  You  have  only  a  half-yearly  list  for  the  aged 
peojjle,  you  have  no  cases  where  they  are  revised  every 
quarter  ? — I  did  not  say  that  they  were  all  put  on  for 
twenty-six  weeks. 

20801.  If  the  case  is  put  on  for  twenty-six  weeks  then 
it  comes  up  half-yearly  before  the  committee  who  origi- 
nally granted  relief  ? — Yes. 

20802.  You  have  a  quarterly  list,  what  cases  do  you 
put  on  that  ? — The  committees  meet  fortnightly,  and 
every  fortnight  there  are  some  cases  whose  time  expired 
the  previous  week,  so  that  there  is  always  a  continuous 
stream  of  cases  brought  up  for  renewal. 

20803.  What  classes  of  people  are  given  relief  for 
thirteen  weeks  ? — All  non-settled  poor. 

20804.  Those  would  be  revised  every  quarter  ? — -Yes, 
and  children  boarded-out  also. 

20805.  Could  you  give  any  idea  how  long  it  would  be 
before  a  case  was  put  on  the  half-yearly  list  ? — I  have 
known  them  put  straight  on  at  the  first  application. 

20806.  Have  you  many  non-settled  cases  or  non- 
resident cases  ? — Yes,  we  have  sufficient  to  employ  a 
relieving  officer  and  an  assistant  to  do  nothing  else.  We 
have  sixty  non-resident  accounts,  consisting  of  113  cases, 
and  the  total  non-resident  relief  paid  for  the  half-year 
ended  Lady  Day,  1906,  was  £635  9s.  3d.  Those  were  cases 
relieved  on  behalf  of  West  Ham.  With  regard  to  the  non- 
settled  cases,  we  relieved  on  behalf  of  eighty-six  unions, 
with  a  total  of  347  cases,  and  the  amount  of  relief  that 
was  granted  on  behalf  of  other  unions  for  the  half-year 
ended  Lady  Day  was  £1,773  7s.  8d.  That  throws  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  upon  our  officers. 

20807.  With  regard  to  the  non-resident  poor,  did  I 
understand  you  had  an  assistant  relieving  officer  who 
looked  after  them  ? — No,  I  am  responsible  for  the  non- 
resident poor. 

20808.  What  is  your  procedure  with  regard  to  them  ? — 
Every  half-year  the  clerk  sends  a  report,  and  he  asks 
the  clerk  of  the  LTnion  in  which  the  pauper  is  resident 
if  he  will  kindly  get  the  reheving  officers  to  fill  in  the 
particulars.  They  are  returned  and  are  gone  through 
by  the  committee,  and  where  there  is  the  shghtest  doubt 
about  any  of  them  I  have  to  visit  myself  and  report  upon 
them.  I  must  say  we  have  got  those  into  a  very  good 
state,  and  there  is  no  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  of  our 
officers  with  regard  to  non-settled  cases. 

20809.  With  regard  to  the  non -settled  cases,  what  is 
your  procedure  ?— The  relieving  officers  deal  with  them 
the  same  as  the  other  cases. 

20810.  What  does  this  particular  assistant  reheving 
officer  do  ? — He  has  only  been  temporarily  employed 
to  assist  one  of  the  recently  appointed  reheving  officers 
whose  district  is  too  much  for  him  to  manage  alone. 

20811  It  is  not  that  he  is  a  special  officer  for  the  non- 
settled  eases  specially  ? — No,  they  are  spread  aU  over 
the  union. 

20812.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  the   class  who   come  for  rehef  is  very  much 

checked  at  Walthamstow ;  how  do  you  mean  checked  ?  

It  may  be  perhaps  that  the  committee  there  accepts  the 
reports  of  the  reheving  officers  more. 
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Mr.W.  20813.  They  are  a  little  striciter  there  ? — Yes,  possibly 

Busbridge.    more  so  than  in  some  of  the  other  rehef  districts. 

20814.  With  reference  to  the  industries  in  the  union, 
the  docks  and  the  shipbuilding  industry  and  other  things, 
could  you  tell  us  how  long  this  condition  of  things  has 
been  coming  about  ?  When  would  you  date  this  con- 
dition of  unemployment  from  ? — As  far  as  my  experience 
takes  me,  and  that  will  go  for  twelve  years,  there  has 
always  been  a  surplus,  perhaps  a  useless  surplus,  but  the 
decrease  in  employment  has  been,  since  about  1896 
getting  gradually  worse. 

20815.  Did  it  foUow  a  great  strike  or  any  great 
industrial  movement  ? — It  is  simply  what  I  regard  as  a 
periodical  depression,  but  this  has  been  an  extra- 
ordinarily lengthy  depression. 

20816.  In  checking  the  numbers  relieved  during  the 
haK  year,  are  the  total  numbers  checked  by  those  on  the 

total  number  in(Joor  relief  list  so  that  none  is  counted  twice  over  ? — 
of  persons 
relieved  at 

West  Ham,  20817.  Who  does  that  ? — The  relieving  officers  have 
to  attend  the  workhouse  and  initial  those  in  the  work- 
house list  that  have  been  reheved  through  the  medium 
of  the  outdoor  relief. 

20818.  That  is  regularly  done  in  your  union  ? — Yes. 

20819.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  doing  that  ? — Not 
the  slightest. 

20820.  Do  you  include  in  your  totals  those  on  medical 
relief  only  ? — What  totals  do  you  mean  ? 

20821.  You  have  given  some  figures  here  ? — Those 
figures  enumerated  here  would  include  reUef  that  some 
might  caU  medical  rehef. 

20822.  Do  you  mean  those  that  would  be  on  the  medi- 
cal  rehef  fists  and  not  on  the  other  fists  ?    Medical  officers 

at  West  Ham.  gQ^g times  attend  cases  that  do  not  appear  on  the  out- 
door lists  ? — Those  would  not  occur  here ;  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  medical  relief. 

20833.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  the  figure  given  in 
your  first  paragraph  did  or  did  not  include  medical 
refief  ? — It  includes  those  who  had  refief  in  kind  in  any 
sense. 

20824.  Does  it  include  those  which  the  doctor  attended 
who  received  no  other  reUef  ? — No. 

20825.  Would  there  be  a  considerable  number  having 
medical  refief  only  ? — Enormous. 

20826.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  medical  orders 
are  issued  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  the  union  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you  that. 

20827.  It  is  a  very  large  number  ? — Yes,  perhaps  100 
in  a  week,  in  a  single  rehef  district. 

Salaries  and  20828.  Could  you  instance  a  particular  district  ? — 
work  of  That  takes  me  back  to  1896,  and  it  certainly  has  not 
Medical  improved  since  then.  I  can  mention  an  instance  in 
Officers  at  which  the  district  medical  officer  paid  approximately 
West  Ham.  g^QOO  visits  and  dispensed  20,000  bottles  of  medicine  in 
the  course  of  one  year. 

20S29.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  his  salary  was  at 
the  time  ?— £120. 

20830.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — I  could  not  teU  you 
off-hand. 

2831.  Is  it  a  few  years  back  ?— Yes,  probably  in 
1897. 

20832.  Have  things  improved  or  otherwise  since  then  ? 
— As  far  as  medical  refief  is  concerned  they  are  about 
the  same. 

20833.  Is  it  possible  to  make  further  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  who  get  these  orders  ? — 
No,  the  order  is  given  without  inquiry  in  the  first  instance. 

20834.  They  are  given  freely  ?— Yes,  on  appUcation. 

20835.  You  told  us  that  a  good  deal  of  out-refief  had 
to  be  given  owing  to  the  want  of  accommodation  as 

tion  at  West  regards  able-bodied  men.    Have  you  not  got  a  tem- 
Ham  and  its  porary  workhouse  at  Abbey  Lane  for  able-bodied  men 
only  ? — It  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

80836.  Was  any  use  made  of  that  during  the  past 
winter  ? — Yes,  the  overflow  from  the  workhouse  was 
sent  there;  it  was  not  a  test  house,  it  was  simply  used 
for  accommodating  able-bodied  men  because  we  were 
threatened  that  they  would  break  down  the  whole  of 
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the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  there ;  so  this  place  was 
acquired  for  that  purpose  to  have  in  readiness.  For- 
tunately it  has  never  been  very  much  extended. 

20837.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  rush  the  guardians  ? 
—Yes. 

20838.  How  was  that  met  ? — The  guardians  remained 
firm.  They  threatened  to  come  into  the  workhouse  La 
hundreds.  They  demonstrated  at  the  gates  in  hundreds 
and  possibly  thousands,  marshaUed  by  policemen  both 
mounted  and  on  foot,  and  they  were  egged  on  by  their 
leaders  to  come  in  and  break  down  the  whole  administra- 
tion, but  the  most  to  come  in  was  about  120  on  one  occas- 
sion,  and  they  did  not  remain  long.  Their  only  object 
in  coming  in  was  because  they  thought  they  would  be 
immediately  asked  to  go  out,  and  given  Out  Refief  as  an 
alternative. 

20839.  When  they  found  the  guardians  were  ready 
to  take  them  in  very  few  availed  themselves  of  it  ? — 
That  is  so. 

20840.  And  those  ,  that  did  did  not  remain  long  ? — In 
about  two  days  they  were  all  gone.  Then  the  Distress 
Committee  came  along.  There  was  an  organised  movement 
of  the  so-called  unemployed  and  the  town  council  allowed 
those  men  the  free  use  of  the  public  hall  for  meetings 
and  the  recreation  grounds  also,  and  when  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen's  Act  came  into  force  the  Distress 
Committee  took  over  the  whole  of  the  business  and 
took  it  off  the  guardians  by  forming  a  sort  of  counter 
attraction. 

20841.  Did  any  of  the  leaders  who  egged  them  on  avail 
themselves  of  the  workhouse  ? — Certainly  not. 

20842.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Could  you  tell  us  what  the 
organisation  was  ? — Yes.  As  early  as  July  it  commenced. 
There  was  a  committee  appointed  of  unemployed  leaders 
and  these  men  registered  their  names  and  got  together, 
and  contributions  were  asked  for,  and,  as  I  say,  the 
council  were  applied  to,  and  they  gave  permission  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  public  hall. 

20843.  What  was  the  organisation  called  ?— The  West 
Ham  Unemployed. 

20844.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  leaders  ? — 
I  would  rather  not  do  that.  I  think  the  president,  or 
the  chief  man  who  organised,  was  Mr.  Mowbray. 

20845.  Was  he  chairman  or  chief  organiser   of  the 
processions  ? — Chairman  and  organiser  both. 

20846.  Was  he  paid  a  salary  for  his  services  ? — I  think 
that  was  where  nearly  all  the  income  went  to,  in  salaries 
for  the  staff  of  organisers. 

20847.  Do  you  know  whence  the  income'  was  derived, 
part  of  which,  o/  apparently,  all  of  which,  he  received  ? — 
There  was  not  much  received. 

20848.  Who  did  they  appeal  to,  people  in  the  streets  ? 
— They  made  collections  daily  en  route. 

20849.  Up  to  the  Park  ?— No,  round  West  Ham. 

20850.  [Chairman.)  What  were  the  collections  made 
for,  were  they  made  to  help  the  unemployed,  or  were 
they  simply  made  to  promote  the  organisation  to  bring 
the  cause  of  the  unemployed  before  the  public  ? — To  help 
the  unemployed,  and  pay  the  expenses  as  well. 

20851.  Were  there  any  public  appeals  in  the  papers 
by  these  leaders  ? — Every  speech  was  published,  a  re- 
porter attended  at  the  hall  and  at  the  recreation  groimd 
and  took  down  the  speeches. 

20852.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Were  they  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  organisation  ? — No,  it  was  copy  for  the 
papers. 

20853.  [Chairman.)  Was   there   any  appeal  by  the 
newspapers  to  the  public  at  large  ? — ^No. 

20854.  It  was  a  local  subscription  ?— Yes.    There  are  Charitable 
always  appeals,  there  is  one  running  at  the  present  time.  Funds  at 
or  until  quite  recently,  from  the  Reverend  Smythe  at  West  Han 
Sfivertown. 

20855.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  For  the  unemployed  ?— For 
the  poor  in  Silvertown,  drawing  a  most  deploralole  picture, 
but  Silvertown  is  a  place  where  there  is  not  the  distress 
depicted,  because  they  are  nearly  all  employed  in  the 
factories. 
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Organised  20856.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  were  any  of  the 
attempt  to  men  paid  for  walking  in  the  procession  ? — Only  the 
break  down  leaders  received  pay ;  there  was  a  balance  sheet  published, 
Poor  Law  at  but  the  total  income  was  something  like  £30  and  the 
West  Ham.   biggest  portion  of  it  went  in  salaries. 

20857.  Was  it  connected  with  the  Social  Democratic 
Fereration  ? — No. 

20858.  Nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — There  was  a  bitter 
strife  between  the  two,  one  against  the  other,  as  to  who 
should  be  first  in  the  field. 

20859.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  What  brought  them  to  the  work- 
house ? — ^The  leaders. 

20860.  Why  did  they  attack  the  workhouse  in  par- 
ticular ? — Because  they  demanded  relief,  wholesale  out- 
door relief. 

20861.  Independent  of  employment  ? — Yes,  as  an  alter- 
native to  being  found  emplojonent  of  a  remunerative 
character. 

20862.  Were  the  guardians  sitting  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

20863.  Are  the  meetings  of  the  guardians  public  ? — 
Yes.  They  received  deputations.  Then  these  men 
made  bitter  speeches  and  bitter  attacks  upon  the  reliev- 
ing officers.  That  is  what  I  said  just  now.  They  re- 
quired police  protection.  "  Fiends  incarnate,  and  brutes  " 
that  was  one  choice  thing  hurled  at  them  from  the  floor 
of  the  Council  Chamber  by  one  gentleman ;  he  said  they 
were  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  calling.  I  was 
surprised,  because  the  man  who  made  that  remark  is  a 
public  man  and  has  been  an  alderman  ;  and  that  man 
really  believed  that  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  calling  of  a 
relieving  officer  made  him  a  brute,  because  eighteen 
■months  after  he  made  that  remark,  quite  recently,  I 
spoke  to  him  for  the  first  time.  He  did  not  happen  to 
know  what  I  was,  and  he  asked  me  that  question,  if  I 
did  not  think  that  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a  relieving 
officer  caused  him  to  lose  his  better  instincts  and  become 
a  brute.  But  still  you  can  guess  the  effect  such  a  remark 
as  that  in  the  Press  would  have  on  public  opinion. 

20864.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  You  say  the  effect  of  that 
agitation  did  not  operate  in  the  direction  of  influencing 
the  guardians  to  more  liberal  relief  ? — No.  You  notice 
that  there  was  less  relief  given  this  last  year  in  the  form 
of  the  labour  yard.  Bitter  attacks  were  made  on  this 
new  scale  given  for  the  labour  yard,  but  it  was  stuck  to, 
and  it  had  its  effect.  We  had  a  master  who  was  prepared 
to  deal  with  them  if  they  came  into  the  house,  and  that 
is  the  course  they  are  adopting  now.  "  Come  into  the 
house,  and  we  will  deal  with  you." 

.20865.  Are  you  speaking  of  1905  or  1904  now  ? — I  am 
speaking  of  the  time  just  past. 

20866.  You  said  they  started  in  July.  I  take  it  that 
was  last  year  ? — Yes,  1905. 

20867.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  attempt  to  force  the  hands 
of  the  Poor  La.w  authority  failed,  did  it  not  ? — Yes, 
for  these  last  three  winters  that  has  been  so.  They  have 
marched  up  in  procession  Thursday  after  Thursday. 

20868.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Were  any  of  these  speeches 
inciting  to  violence  ? — Yes,  it  meant  both  things  :  "If 
we  do  not  get  what  we  want,  we  will  do  something  else." 

20869.  Were  the  assaults  on  your  officers  subsequent 
to  any  of  those  violent  speeches  that  you  have  spoken 
of  ? — Yes,  they  were  practically  the  outcome  of  them, 
one  especially. 

20870.  Was  any  action  taken  against  the  people  who 
made  those  speeches  ? — ^None  whatever. 

20871.  You  have  spoken  of  the  public-houses  in  some  of 
the  most  miserable  parts  of  your  district.  Have  any  of 
those  public-houses  been  closed  for  want  of  custom 
during  this  period  of  distress  or  alleged  distress  ? — There 
are  a  good  many  houses  where  I  believe  the  licences 
are  being  surrendered  in  order  to  open  a  house  in  another 
locality.  For  instance,  several  have  been  surrendered  in 
order  to  get  one  Ucence. 

20872.  Do  I  understand  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the 
licences  ? — No,  to  reduce  them. 

20873.  Is  that  on  account  of  bad  management  of  the 
houses  or  allegations  against  them  ? — I  believe  it  is  a 
desire  to  improve  the  place.  There  are  about  twenty- 
seven  licensed  houses  in  the  Victoria  Dock  Road  within 
a  very  short  distance. 
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20875.  Have  any  of  them  shut  up  because  they  have  26  June  1906 
not  found  custom  ? — I  cannot  answer  that.   

20876.  Died  of  natural  decay  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

20877.  You  do  not  know  of  any  ?— No. 

20878.  Have  you  had  any  case  of  starvation  ? — No.     Absence  of 

20879.  Should  you  expect  very  serious  real  distress  starvation 
to  affect  the  health  of  the  people  seriously  ?— Yes.  fu-herith^at 

20880.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  the  health  of  the  West  Ham. 
people  has  been  seriously  affected  ? — No. 

20881.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  studied  the 
death  rates  published  by  the  Registrar-General.  If 
you  have,  you  will  see  they  are  unusually  favourable  ? — 
I  should  expect  illness  to  follow  starvation. 

20882.  But  you  have  had  no  starvation  ? — No. 

20883.  Is  that  very  miserable  portion  of  your  district 
that  you  have  described  to  us  in  Canning  Town  ? — Yes, 
it  extends  from  Canning  Town  down  to  Customs  House. 

20884.  Have  you  many  hospitals  in  the  union,  general  Hospitals  an 
hospitals    and    voluntary  hospitals  ? — There  are  three  Dispensaries 
or  four,  but  small  hospitals.    There  is  the  West  Ham  ^* 
Hospital,  and  the  Seamen's  Hospital. 

20885.  Are  there  any  provident  dispensaries  ? — 
There  is  one  in  connection  with  the  Women's  Settlement 
in  Canning  Town.  They  also  have  a  small  hospital  and 
dispensary  too. 

20886.  Is  that  the  only  one  ? — There  is  a  rare  number 
of  out-door  cases  at  the  West  Ham  Hospital. 

20887.  They  have  a  large  number  of  out-door  patients  ? — 
Yes. 

20888.  Do  many  of  the  West  Ham  cases  go  to  the  Payments  b 
London  Hospital  ?— I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.    If  a  Guardians  fc 
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case  goes  to  the  London  Hospital  from  West  Ham,  a  case 
that  is  known  to  be  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  guardians,  pQgpitals^ 
the  London  Hospital  authorities  immediately  requires  the 
guardians  to  enter  into  an  undertaking  to  pay  2s.  6d.  a 
day  in  respect  of  such  patient. 

20889.  You  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  what  is  paid 
on  that  account  ? — That  I  could  get.  We  do  have  cases. 
They  send  us  an  account  every  quarter  for  it. 

20890.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  population  of  West 
Ham  make  any  large  use  of  the  hospitals  outside  their 
boundary  in  London  ? — I  should  say  that  they  did. 

20891.  And  of  the  Provident  Dispensaries  ? — There  is  Lax  Jledica 
every  facility  given  for  obtaining  medical,  relief.  It  is  relief  at  We 
rather  easy  to  get.  Ham  and  i 

effect  on 

20892.  You  mean  from  the  guardians  ? — Yes.    They  thrift, 
would  not  be  extended  ver}  inuch  in  getting  medical 
rehef  from  the  guardians. 

20893.  You  think  there  is  no  particular  inducement 
for  a  man  to  go  to  a  Provident  Dispensary  because  he 
gets  it  so  easily  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  they  can  do. 
The  medical  officers  are  paid  by  salary. 

20894.  Is  it  the  fact  that  on  occasions  the  borough  Typhoid 
have  had  to  send  their  typhoid  cases  into  the  workhouse  ?  ^^^^^^  ^'^oi 
— Yes,  we  had  a  rare  number  there.    I  went  to  the  London  j^^^g^ 
Hospital  myself  to  ask  them  to  take  cases  for  us.  They 

were  crowded  out,  and  could  not  take  them. 

20895.  Those  cases  were  not  necessarily  paupers  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ? — Not  until  they  became  so, 
but  they  were  but  httle  removed  from  it.  They  required 
relief  in  some  form,  either  from  the  council  or  the  guar- 
dians. 

20896.  Was  it  because  of  the  want  of  provision  by  the 
borough  council  ? — Yes,  want  of  accommodation  for 
such  cases.  We  had  one  large  ward  of  the  infirmary 
crowded  entirely  with  those  cases.  It  was  marvellous 
the  manner  in  which  they  recovered. 

20897.  Before  you  had  an  infirmary  they  were  sent 
into  the  workhouse  sick  wards  ? — We  always  took  them 
there. 

20898.  That  is  what  you  are  speaking  of  ?— Yes. 

20899.  Although  I  believe  the  workhouse  was  very 
overcrowded  at  that  time,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 
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20900.  Have  you  any  free  philanthropic  shelters  in  youx 
district  ? — There  is  one  of  the  Salvation  Army,  for  girls 
and  young  women,  and  a  large  number  of  common  lodging 
houses. 

20901.  Are  there  any  free  soup  distributions  in  the 
winter  time  ? — Yes,  the  Salvation  Army  distribute  that. 

20902.  Do  those  attract  people  into  the  union  at  all  ? 
— No,  I  should  not  think  they  would,  I  should  say  they 
would  not. 

20903.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Could  you  tell  us  approxi- 
mately how  many  beds  you  have  in  common  lodging 
houses  ? — There  is  one  which  has  100. 

20904.  Is  that  the  largest  ?— Yes,  I  should  Bay  so. 
That  is  called  the  Wave  Lodging  House,  and  that  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Manslield  House  University  Settlement. 
That  is  in  the  very  worst  neighbourhood,  it  is  for  sea- 
faring men,  but  it  is  very  well  conducted.  Unfortunately 
those  lodging  houses  furnish  a  great  number  of  admis- 
sions to  the  workhouse  and  infirmary. 

20905.  You  could  not  tell  us  how  many  beds  they  make 
up  ?— They  have  100  there. 

20906.  In  addition  to  that  what  others  are  there  ? — 
You  have  more  than  100  beds  in  common  lodging-houses  ? 
— That  is  in  one  house. 

20907.  How  many  more  houses  are  there  ? — There  are 
several,  and  some  in  Stratford.  There  is  one  in  Crawford 
Street ;  there  are  Gibraltar  Chambers  at  Tidal  Basin, 
that  is  a  large  place,  I  could  not  tell  you  the  number  of 
beds  there  ;  there  is  one  in  Emily  Street ;  another  one 
in  Crawford  Street.  I  dare  say  it  would  come  in  rounds 
numbers  to  a  dozen  lodging-houses,  and  there  are  some 
in  Stratford  nearly  on  the  borders.  We  get  a  lot  of 
admissions  to  the  workhouse  and  infirmary  from  the 
lodging-houses. 

20908.  Had  you  any  experience  of  the  work  of  a  reUev- 
ing  officer  before  you  went  to  your  present  place  ? — I 
commenced  as  an  assistant  relieving  officer. 

20909.  In  the  district  ? — In  the  Customs  House  dis- 
trict. 

Question'oi';;      20910.  You  have  never  seen  any  union  except  your 
interchauge    own  ? — I  have  never  worked  in  any  other  union,  but 
of  experience  t,hose  districts  where  I  have  worked  were  two  widely 
by  Rehevmg  (^yggj-gnt  districts,  Walthamstow  and  Canning  Town. 
Officers.  " 

20911.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
notes  with  some  similar  districts,  say  Poplar,  which  is 
further  East  ? — We  adjoin  Poplar,  so  that  it  is  very 
familiar. 

20912.  Do  j^ou  rub  shoulders  with  the  relieving  oflS.cers 
;n  St.  George's-in  the-East  and  Whitechapel,  to  comj^are 
the  population  you  have  to  deal  with  ? — No,  Poplar  would 
be  very  similar  to  ours.  I  am  frequently  in  Poplar,  and  I 
see  a  lot  of  them.    We  do  a  lot  of  work  for  Poplar. 

20913.  Is  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  alle 
to  overlook  your  work  at  all  ? — Outdoor  reUef  ? 

20914.  Yes  ?— I  think  not. 

20915.  He  does  not  go  through  any  of  the  books  in 
your  presence  ? — No. 

20916.  You  had  a  labour  yard  open  in  1904  and  1905  ? 
—Yes. 

20917.  Was  it  first  opened  on  rather  an  elaborate  scale 
of  rehef  ? — Yes. 

20918.  Then  the  Local  Government  Board  interfered, 
or  recommended  you  to  reduce  it  ? — Yes,  and  give  relief 
in  accordance  \vith  the  Order,  which  would  be  half  at  least 
in  kind. 

20919.  How  long  were  the  labour  yards  open  before  the 
Local  Government  Board  took  action  ? — The  relief  was 
not  reduced  until  two  weeks  before  it  closed. 

20920.  How  long  was  it  opened  ? — Several  months. 

20921.  Directly  you  had  the  reduction,  then  the 
applications  went  down  ? — Yes.  In  the  week  ending  the 
14th  January  it  opened,  and  it  closed  in  the  week  ending 
the  1st  April. 

20922.  So  that  it  was  the  last  two  weeks  of  March  ? — 
The  first  week  it  opened  we  had  1,254  men,  individuals, 
admitted.  Of  course  they  came  in  perhaps  three  times  hi 
the  course  of  the  week.  They  represented  with  their 
wives  and  children  5,632 ;  in  thri  last  week  ending  the  1st 
April,  1905,  we  had  only  858  men,  which  was  a  reduction  of 
400,  representing  with  their  wives  and  famiUes  4,452. 
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20923.  That  was  at  one  sudden  drop  ? — Owing  to  the  Restrictiorif 
alteration  in  the  relief.  out-relief  td 

its  effect. 

20924.  Did  that  cause  any  starvation  that  you  heard  of  ? 
—No. 

20925.  Nor  any  great  suffering  of  any  kind  ? — None 
whatever. 

20926.  And  the  class  of  appUcants  was  improved  on  the 
average  after  the  reduction  ? — -Yes,  and  seeing  that  the 
smaller  scale  was  initiated  within  two  weeks  of  its  closing, 
the  same  scale  was  followed  during  the  winter  which  has 
just  closed,  and  that  had  the  effect  of  bringing  a  better 
class  of  men,  showing  that  they  were  absolutely  in  need. 
For  instance,  we  had  819  men  for  the  week  ending  16th 
December,  1905.  They  represented  with  their  wives  and 
families  4,034.  In  the  next  week,  ending  23rd  December, 
there  was  a  considerable  number  less  than  that.  In  the 
week  ending  the  30th  December  there  were  only  627  men 
in.  Then  coming  to  the  6th  January  there  were  833  men, 
880  for  the  13th  January,  946  for  the  week  ending  the 
20th  January,  but  for  the  week  ending  the  27th  January 
there  were  1,062,  with  their  wives  and  children  making  a 
total  of  5,505.  For  the  week  ending  the  3rd  February, 
1,008  ;  the  week  ending  the  10th  February,  1,084.;  for  the 
week  ending  24th  February,  1,026;  and  for  the 
week  ending  the  3rd  March,  1,077,  and  after  that  we 
reduced  to  959,  then  995,  and  then  we  come  to  the  24th 
March,  1,056  again.  For  the  week  ending  the  31st  March, 
1,061.  There  was  an  agitation  then  to  keep  the  yard 
open.  It  was  intended  to  close  it  at  the  end  of  the  finan- 
cial half  year,  but  it  was  decided  to  keep  it  open  for 
another  month,  and  we  had  for  the  week  ending  the  7th 
April,  969  men  in  again ;  for  the  week  ending  the  14th 
April,  962 ;  for  the  week  ending  the  21st  April,  1,061, and 
for  the  week  ending  the  28th  April,  1,095.  You  notice 
that  these  numbers  increased  very  considerably.  After 
a  time  the  guardians  decided  to  give  these  men  a  meal 
midway.  They  felt  it  was  a  long  time  for  them  to  go  Effect  on 
without  anything,  and  they  all  flocked  out  during  the  pauperisma 
hour's  adjournment  and  had  to  come  back  again,  and  increasing 
it  was  necessary  to  check  them  out  and  in,  so  it  was  de-  a-ruount  o) 
cided  that  they  should  have  a  meal  of  soup  and  bread, 

and  remain  in  the  yard.    I  think  that  meal  was  very 
much  appreciated. 

20927.  In  fact  when  the  meal  was  provided  the  numbers 
went  up  ? — The  number  certainly  increased,  but  whether 
due  to  the  meal  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
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20928.  (3Irs.  Bosanquef.)  Has  there  been  much  emi- 
gration going  on  in  West  Ham  ? — The  Distress  Com- 
mittee have  not  been  able  through  want  of  funds  to  emi- 
grate people.  The  Salvation  Army  have  done  a  little  of 
it,  but  imfortunately  their  practice  has  been  to  send 
everybody  to  the  guardians..  In  fact  they  have  printed 
the  Local  Government  Board  Order  relating  to  emigration. 
Mid  given  it  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  people 
come  to  us  and  say :  "  This  is  what  you  can  do."  I  had 
one  man  come  and  tell  me  about  emigration.  It  is  my 
duty  to  inquire  and  report  about  every  case  that  the 
board  had,  and  it  has  been  my  policy  always  to  say — and 
I  have  been  asked  for  an  opinion — that  unless  a  person 
had  a  definite  object  in  going  to  Canada,  I  would  not 
advise  the  board  to  assist  them.  I  would  in  the  case 
where  they  have  friends  and  a  definite  destination,  and 
work  in  view,  but  not  where  it  was  purely  speculative.  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  son  of  a  clergyman  who  has 
gone  out  there,  to  say  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
people  that  go  to  farming  work  when  they  reach  Canada, 
leave  it  within  a  month.  Of  course  I  found  that  a  great 
many  of  those  cases  applying  for  emigration  were  re- 
movable from  the  union,  and  in  other  cases  there  was 
some  past  record  which  would  not  justify  them  receiving 
benefits  from  the  guardians ;  but  just  recently  the  guardians 
have  been  incHned  to  assist  in  the  matter.  At  the  present 
time  I  am  rather  inchned  to  think  that  it  has  opened  the 
way  to  a  great  many  being  emigrated.  There  are  several 
under  consideration  now. 

20929.  Have  the  guardians  actually  sent  any  out  ? — 

We  send  them  through  either  the  Church  Emigration  jjj^its  o; 
Society,  which  I  admire  very  much,  or  the  Salvation  Army,  Emigratioi! 

20930.  Do  you  think  that  any  large  proportion  of  the  f^j.  ^^st  i 
people  are  willing  to  emigrate  ? — Willing  and  most  anxious.  Ham  paup^ 
They  would  go  in  swarms  if  they  had  the  money.  ism 
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20931.  Would  not  that  be  a  way  of  salvation  to  break 
Tip  this  congestion  ? — I  think  not.  You  see  they  will  only 
have  the  best  ones. 

20932.  You  think  no  large  number  are  fit  ? — It  would 
make  no  appreciable  difference,  shipload  after  shipload 
you  would  have  to  send. 

20933.  Supposing  you  could  send  half  the  people,  the 
position  of  those  who  remained  would  be  very  much  im- 
proved, there  would  be  very  much  more  work  amongst 
them  ? — If  we  start  doing  anything  of  that  kind  in  West 
Ham,  anything  that  is  in  the  nature  of  a  benefit  to  the 
people,  it  would  be  a  case  of  "  still  they  come."  That  has 
been  our  experience. 

20934.  You  mean  they  would  come  in  from  other 
districts  ? — That  is  it,  in  order  to  participate. 

20935.  [Chairman.)  Participate  in  what  ?— In  anything 
that  may  be  given  away. 

20936.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Even  in  emigration  ? — They 
would  not  be  qualified  for  emigration,  but  they  would 
remain  permanently  poor  and  a  burden  on  the  rates,  in 
receipt  of  relief. 

20937.  Really  you  want  to  build  a  wall  round  it  to  keep 
the  people  out  before  you  can  do  anything  for  those  who 
are  in  ? — You  want  to  do  something. 

20938.  Supposing  that  £20,000  that  came  in  last  year 
had  been  spent  in  emigration,  you  really  think  it  would  not 
have  had  very  much  effect  ? — I  believe  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph did  emigrate  a  number  of  people. 

20939.  But  their  places  were  filled  up  by  others  coming 
from  outside  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that ;  it  would 
make  such  a  very  small  difference  in  the  population. 

Eises  relieved     20940.  Do  you  think  when   the  distress  committee 
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started  work  the  men  applied  there,  and  also  applied  to  the 
Poor  Law  ?  Did  they  go  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  two  ? — ^Yes. 

20941.  Did  they  get  relief  at  both  sources  ? — Some 
did.  I  doubt  if  some  of  them  gave  a  true  statement  of  the 
facts.  It  was  found  in  West  Ham  that  over  1,000  who 
were  registered  had  been  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  I  think 
they  were  prohibited  from  receiving  any  benefit  from  the 
distress  committee  in  consequence.  I  think  that  was 
afterwards  somewhat  modified, 

20942.  Do  you  think  that  any  large  number  of  the 
omen  wage  women  who  are  working  at  these  low-class  industries 
mers  and    get  relief  from  the  guardians  ? — Widows. 

20943.  Would  there  be  many  of  them  ? — Yes,  and 
children  of  widows.  A  great  many  children  that  leave 
school,  after  school  age  go  to  the  factories.  We  have  a 
rare  number  of  widows  in  that  district.  There  are  a  great 
many  fatal  accidents. 

20944.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  something  to  do 
with  depressing  the  rate  of  wages  in  those  industries  ? — I 
think  not.  The  widow  would  get  the  same  wages  as  any 
other  woman.  They  would  be  little  enough,  so  that  they 
would  not  be  reduced  further,  on  account  of  her  getting 
relief. 

^^,20945.  Do  you  ever  have  cases  sent  by  the  employers 
asking  that  you  should  give  them  relief  because  they  are 
earning  so  little  ? — No. 

20946.  Have  you  any  of  the  employers  on  the  board  ? — 
Do  you  mean  the  employers  of  labour  ? 

of  20947.  Employers  more  especially  of  women's  labour  ? 

uardians  'at — No.    They  are  more  representative  of  the  people.  They 
'est  Ham.    are  workers  and  business  men  themselves,  a  great  many 
of  them,  and  also  retired  gentlemen. 

20948.  If  this  is  a  fair  question,  how  do  they  find  time 
to  attend  the  board  ;  are  they  out  of  work  ? — I  think 
we  have  seven  or  eight  ladies,  and  of  course  the  married 
ladies  have  husbands  to  keep  them,  so  you  can  scarcely 
call  them  out  of  work.  The  members  that  we  have  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  district  that  they  represent. 

20949.  {Mr.  Loch.)  You  knew  this  place  after  the 
great  dock  strike,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

20950.  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  distress  ? — 
Yes. 

mditions  in  20951.  Were  the  industrial  conditions  worse  then 
est  Ham  than  now  ? — Just  prior  to  the  strike  they  were  anything 
ior  to  great  but  depressed ;  I  think  they  had  almost  reached  the 
Jck  Strike,  highest ;  in  fact,  if  I  understand  aright,  that  was  the  reason 
of  this  dock  strike  being  instituted. 


20952.  I  do  not  quite  follow  ;  the  industrial  conditions  Mr.  W 
were  better  then  ? — I  think  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  Rusbridge. 
proper  time  to  strike  for  greater  benefits.    At  any  rate   

I  know  very  well  that  just  about  that  time  a  mechanic  Jnae  1906. 
could  scarcely  go  to  the  wrong  place  for  employment. 

20953.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  very  large  amount 
of  relief  given,  compared  to  the  present  time,  was  there  ? — 
No,  it  was  very  much  less.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
only  twelve  relieving  officers  then,  and  that  speaks 
for  itself. 

20954.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Tidal  Basin  as  being 
the  part  you  looked  upon  as  most  affected  ? — Yes. 

20955.  When  did  your  policy  of  relief  commence.  In 
1896  I  think  you  said  ?— Which  policy  ? 

20956.  The    policy    of    extended    relief.    The    relief  Increase  oi 
has  gone  up  very  largely  both  in  numbers  and  expenditure,  out  relief  at 
as  I  thiak  you  have  said  in  othsr  words.    In  1891  you  had  West  Ham. 
353  indoor  and  905  outdoor,  as  the  mean  number  on  the 

1st  January  and  the  1st  July,  in  1901-2  it  had  gone  to 
413  indoor  and  1,431  outdoor,  and  it  was  practically 
the  same  in  1903-4.  You  have  something  like  1,900  as 
your  relief  return  on  the  day.  Of  course,  that  shows 
a  very  large  and  continuous  increase,  and  the  expenditure 
is  even  more  marked;  it  was  £14,600  in  1891,  and  it  has 
gone  up  to  £32,355  in  1905-6,  which  shows  that  a  very 
large  amount  of  money  is  being  spent  in  the  place  ? — 
Those  are  not  my  figures. 

20957.  No,  those  are  figures  which  are  taken  from 
the  official  returns  ?— I  was  going  to  say  I  have  not  sub- 
mitted those  figures.  I  have  not  touched  on  cost  at  all. 
That  is  a  matter  for  the  guardians. 

20958.  I  am  only  mentioning  it  with  a  view  to  putting 
this  question.  There  has  been,  has  there  not,  therefore 
very  large  sums  of  money  spent  in  the  district  to  what 
there  used  to  be,  in  relief  ? — Undoubtedly,  but  whether 
they  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  population  I  cannot  say. 

20959.  We  cannot  very  well  test  that,  because  we  do 
not  know  the  details  of  the  population  in  the  Tidal  Basin 
and  that  area  ? — You  cannot. 

20960.  Does  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  question  Unemploy- 
whether  the  industrial  difficulty  which  prevailed  before  ment  and  its 
is  the  cause  of  the  present  difficulty  ? — Do  you  mean  effect  on 
the  bad  industrial  conditions  ?  pauperism. 

20961.  Yes.  Which  causes  what  ?  Is  the  industrial 
condition  the  cause  of  all  this  pauperism,  or  is  it  not  true 
that  this  relief  is  inflaming  the  conditions  and  making 
things  worse  ? — I  think,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  imjjossible 
to  dissociate  the  two,  the  unemployment  and  the 
pauperism. 

20962.  Therefore  the  one  is  reacting  on  the  other, 
and  you  cannot  say  the  industrialism  is  the  cause  ? — 
There  has  been  a  marked  depression.  In  1894  and  1895 
there  was  a  decided  improvement,  a  very,  very  great 
improvement,  but  since  that  period  it  has  been  gradually 
getting  worse. 

20963.  Why  are  people  attracted  so  very  much  to  charity  and 
South  West  Ham  ? — I  do  not  say  the  increase  of  jjopula-  out  relief  and 
tion  is  in  South  West  Ham  ;  if  you  are  taking  the  figures  their  attrac- 
for  the  increase  of  population  it  would  be  more  applicable  tive  efiect  on 
to  East  Ham  and  Walthamstow.  population. 

20964.  Your  figures  for  West  Ham,  taking  it  as  a  whole, 
are  very  large  ? — That  would  be  in  the  northern  part 
of  West  Ham. 

20965.  Why  I  ask  the  question  is  this,  your  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  no  effort  towards  improvement  in 
the  way  of  gifts  can  be  made  without  attracting  more 
people  ;  you  are  apprehensive  lest,  if  anything  should 
be  done,  more  should  come  ? — I  think  that  is  so.  I  think 
it  will  be  generally  agreed. 

20966.  Apart  from  the  industrial  condition,  which 
has  been  defined,  there  has  been  this  attractive  force 
owing  to  eleemosynary  matters  ? — Yes. 

20967.  One  is  at  each  step  aggravating,  as  it  were, 
the  evil  ? — Yes. 

20968.  At  the  same  time  the  rateable  value  of  the 
district  has  gone  up  a  great  deal  ? — Yes. 

20969.  That  would  seem  to  show  that  there  was  more 
work  available  in  many  parts  of  the  district  than 
formerly — that  is  to  say,  more  manufactories,  and  so  on  ? 
—Yes. 
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Mr.  W.         20970.  Is  it  not  true,  as  I  think  I  have  understood  from 
Sushridge.    other  quarters,  that  a  large  number  of  small  factories  are 
rising  up  in  this  West  Ham  union  ?— Not  in  West  Ham. 

20971.  Not  in  the  West  Ham  section  of  the  union,  but 
in  the  union  generally  ? — Yes. 

20972.  Within  reach  of  these  distressed  areas  there  are 
other  areas  where  there  is  a  demand  for  work  ? — But  there 
are  plenty  of  unemployed  there  still. 

20973.  At  each  step  in  this  last  twenty  years,  taking  the 
union  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  a  development  of  indus- 
trial work  ? — Yes. 

Social  and  20974.  The  difficulty  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  Tidal 
sanitary  con-  Basin  and  that  area  is  something  more,  and  different 
j.x  from  the  industrial  difficulty  ;  is  it  not  the  social  difficulty 

that  you  have  referred  to  ? — -Yes. 

20975.  You  are  anxious  to  find  some  sort  of  remedy. 
Would  not  the  remedy  be  in  other  matters  than  those 
relating  to  the  Poor  Law.  I  presume  from  your  descrip- 
tion that  the  houses  of  these  people  are  overcrowded,  and 
so  on  ? — Yes. 

20976.  Is  the  sanitary  law  pushed  hot  and  hard 
against  these  men  ?— I  am  not  able  to  say. 

20977.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  officers  at  work 
to  remedy  the  state  of  things  on  other  sides  than  the  Poor 
Law  ?— No. 

.  20978.  With  regard  to  the  labour  yard  you  gave  evidence 
abovit  two  yeai-s  ago  to  the  Committee  on  Unemployment  ? 
—Yes. 

Labour  20979.  You  were  then  asked  the  question,  What  is  the 

yards :  theirj  nature  of  the  work  ?  and  you  said  stone-breaking  and 
defects  and  wood-choppiag  ;  oakum  picking  is  condemned  as  a  task  ; 
possibilities,  numbers  of  men  were  swarming  about  the  place  with  paint- 
pots  painting,  200  or  300  were  drafted  to  do  the  digging 
at  Forest  House,  but  as  it  rained  they  did  nothing.  You 
described  very  clearly  what  the  extreme  difficulties  were 
imder  which  you  acted.  Is  it  possible  to  manage  a  labour 
yard,  even  under  these  better  conditions  you  have  de- 
scribed since  that  date,  with  a  very  much  larger  staff 
at  your  disposal  and  a  regular  organisation  ? — In  order 
to  cope  with  1,000  men  you  would  want  a  large  staff, 
permanent  quarters,  and  a  large  number  of  utensils, 
and  it  would  be  establishing  a  bad  precedent.  It  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  regular  thing. 

20980.  Could  you  not  meet  that  difficulty  partly  by 
offering  the  house  in  every  case  in  which  there  was  any 
question  of  laziness  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — You 
might  offer  the  house,  but  it  would  mean,  perhaps,  great 
hardship  on  the  people. 

20981.  But  there  are  conditions  under  which  a  labour 
yard  can  work,  are  there  not  ?— Yes,  possibly,  if  you 
have  a  reasonable  number  of  men  to  deal  with. 

20982.  Would  not  the  use  of  the  house  as  a  test,  and 
partly  the  use  of  the  labour  yard,  between  them  bring 
your  number  to  reasonable  limits  ? — That  might  do  so, 
but  that  would  not  be  reheving  distress. 

Unemployed  20983.  So  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned,  it  would 
respectable  bring  some  kind  of  order  into  this  crowd,  would  it  not  ? — 
men  at  West  Yes,  so  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned ;  that  is,  providing 
there  were  other  means  of  dealing  with  a  worthy  man. 

20984.  With  regard  to  worthy  men,  at  the  present  time 
are  there  a  large  number  of  worthy  men  out  of  work  ? — 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  number  of  respectable  men. 

20985.  Men  who  have  been  members  of  friendly 
societies  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 
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20986.  What  test  would  you  apply  ? — I  must  say  we  do 
not  get  apphcations  from  members  of  skilled  trades  unions. 

20987.  Do  you  get  applications  from  unskilled  labourers 
who  have  been  long  in  one  place  ? — No. 

20988.  It  is  difficult  to  know  really  whether  you  are 
getting  applications  from  persons  who  are  other  than 
those  who  go  here  and  there,  who  are  living  normally 
on  three  days'  work  a  week,  and  have  always  done  so  ? — 
We  have  a  great  number  of  those  who  have  been  a  great 
number  of  years  in  the  parish  and  rely  on  casual  wi  rk. 

20989.  Does  not  that  really  illustrate  what  the  problem 
is  ? — The  casual  work  ? 

20990.  Casual  work  by  a  comparatively  small  number  ? 
—Yes. 


^  20991.  Do  you  think  that  those  men,  if  proper  emigra-  Limits  of 
tion  were  offered,  and  means  of  fitting  themselves  for  it,  emigration 
would  take  it  ? — There  are  a  great  many  desirous  of  a  remedy 
emigrating.  Trr-.^t  T-r_ 

20992.  Of  the  very  class  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

20993  If  an  offer  were  made  next  year  to  send  to 
Canada  all  that  appUed,  who  passed  the  doctor,  and  were 
reasonably  steady  men,  would  you  think  that  your 
problem  would  be  partly  solved  ? — I  should  think  not. 

20994.  What  part  would  be  solved.  Would  it  take 
off  one-third  of  your  men  of  this  class  ? — It  would  take- 
the  best  of  them. 

20995.  The  best  of  that  class  we  are  referring  to  ?— 
Yes. 

20996.  That  would  leave  you  with  a  considerable 
margin  of  difficulty,  but  still  to  that  extent  you  would 
be  freer  ? — Unless  their  places  were  filled  up,  which  I 
anticipate  would  be  the  case. 

20997.  I  mean  for  the  moment,  taking  if  for  granted, 
your  policy  would  be  strict  generally,  and  there  would  be 
less  attraction  for  men  to  come  in  ? — The  emigration  itself 
would  be  an  attraction  to  come  in. 

20998.  If  there  is  a  grant  for  emigration  that  grant  would! 
cover  not  only  West  Ham  but  other  parts  of  London,  so 
the  attraction  would  be  equalised  ? — It  would  just  depend! 
on  how  each  locality  worked  it ;  some  might  be  more  free 
than  others. 

20999.  Granted  that  the  emigration  meets  part  of 
the  difficulty,  what  would  you  suggest  as  to  dealing  with 
the  remainder  ?  Is  there  any  possible  large  movement 
that  would  meet  the  difficulty  ? — You  mean  with  the  un- 
employed ? 

21000.  I  am  speaking  of  the  remainder  of  this  group 
which  you  have  described  ? — They  are  what  are  called 
the  unemployed.    I  could  not  suggest  any  remedy. 

21001.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  the  outdoor  relief 
does  not  help  them  ? — No. 

21002.  If  that  is  so,  you  have  tried  on  occasions  to  close  Effect  of  e- 
the  labour  yard  quickly,  and  you  have  found  the  result  striction  (: 
has  not  been  starvation  ? — Certainly  not. 

21003.  And  that  in  regard  to  this  very  class  ? — Yes. 

21004.  Does  it  not  apf)ear  that  they  can  get  on  out- 
side ? — If  they  are  put  to  it  they  do,  I  think. 

21005.  Therefore  if  we  administered  the  Poor  Law 
fairly  and  squarely,  and  left  them  alone,  they  would  not 
suffer  more  than  they  have,  even  in  bad  winters,  when 
you  have  refused  them  relief  ? — In  dealing  with  a  question 
of  that  kind,  I  must  have  before  me  the  position  obtaining 
in  the  winter  months.  It  is  so  different  to  what  it  is  now. 
We  should  have  to  look  at  this  thing  in  a  different  light 
on  the  16th  December,  or  the  16th  January,  to  what  we 
do  now. 

21006.  I  want  to  put  before  you  an  alternative,  that 
is  a  strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  with  the  possi- 
bility of  men  who  could  emigrate  going,  and  the  possibility 
of  dealing  with  the  remainder  on  ordinary  lines — that  is 
to  say,  leaving  them  to  apply  if  they  will.  Do  you  think 
that  not  practicable  ? — I  believe  that  if  a  person  has  a 
definite  object  in  being  emigrated  and  has  something 
in  view  it  is  a  good  thing. 


out-relief. 


21007.  Do  you  think  if  the  law  were  altered  by  which 
relieving  officers  were  made  less  personally  responsible  for 
those  who  apply  to  them  in  the  point  of  view  of  the 
penalties  they  incur  if  they  suffer,  it  would  be  good  ? — 
That  is  assuming  that  the  relieving  officers  are  perfect 
themselves.  I  do  not  think  that  a  relieving  officer  who 
does  his  work  conscientiously  fears  much  the  law  in  that 
respect,  although,  of  course,  it  is  very  hard — very  hard 
indeed. 

21008.  Would  you  leave  him  with  the  same  responsi- 
bility ? — No.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not  the  right 
thing,  that  it  should  be  for  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  say  whether  a  relieving  officer  is  right  or  wrong. 

21009.  In  a  particular  case  ? — Certainly,  not  a  ooroner's 
jury. 

21010.  You  would  not  attach  the  responsibiiity  de- 
finitely to  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — No. 
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21011.  (Sir  Samud  Provis.)  Taking  the  responsibility  of 
relieving  officers,  do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to 
relieve  the  relieving  officers  from  the  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  them.  Put  it  in  this  way :  the  duty  of  the 
relieving  officer  is  to  give  relief  in  cases  of  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity,  and  only  in  that  case,  as  far  as  his  own 
responsibility  is  concerned,  would  it  be  possible  to  devolve 
that  responsibility  on  to  the  guardians  ? — No,  the  relieving 
officer  is  the  channel  through  which  the  application  is 
made. 

21012.  But  he  is  rather  more  than  that.  He  is  not 
merely  in  the  case  of  urgent  and  sudden  necessity  the 
channel  through  which  the  application  comes  to  the 
guardians,  he  is  himself  the  giver  of  the  relief  ?— Yes. 

21013.  Would  it  be  possible  to  take  that  power  and 
duty  away  from  him  and  give  it  to  the  guardians  ? — 
Sudden  and  urgent  necessity  means  being  dealt  with  at 
the  moment  when  the  application  is  made.  Do  you  mean 
the  guardians  as  a  board,  or  to  go  to  the  house  of  a 
guardian  ? 

21014.  The  guardians  as  a  board  ? — They  might  have 
to  wait  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  then  it  would  nob  be  a  case  of 
sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 

21015.  You  would  say  in  a  case  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity  the  fact  that  the  guardians  only  meet  periodically 
would  be  fatal  to  that  plan  of  devolving  upon  them  the 
duty  which  now  rests  with  the  relieving  officers.  Have 
I  rightly  understood  your  view  ?  Is  it  your  view  that 
inasmuch  as  the  guardians  only  meet  periodically,  say 
once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight,  that,  that  is  fatal  to  a 
plan  under  which  the  duty  of  giving  relief  in  case  of 
sudden  and  urgent  necessity  should  rest  with  them  alone  ? 
— That  is  not  a  reason. 

21016.  I  thought  I  was  stating  your  view  ? — A  sudden 
and  urgent  necessity  case  requires  relief  at  once,  and  only 
the  relieving  officer  could  give  it. 

21017.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  you,  is  it  possible  that 
anybody  except  the  relieving  officer  should  deal  with  the 
cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  ? — No,  and  the 
guardians  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  relieving  officer 
shall  have  sufficient  good  judgment  to  know  when  and 
where  to  give  the  relief. 

,se  of  cen-  21018.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Would  you  like  to  be  relieved  of 
re  of  re-  the  responsibility  that  attaches  at  present  ? — Perhaps 
iving  officer  J  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  illustration  ;  there  was  an 
r  failmg  to  application  made  to  a  relieving  officer  on  the  part  of  an 
itch  case  of  g^l^jg  l^Q^jg^  man  on  the  25th  August.  The  relieving 
officer  said,  "  I  can  only  give  you  an  order  for  the  work- 
house." The  man  had  two  children,  one  four  years  and 
one  seventeen  months.  On  the  25th  August  he  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  house  and  visit,  nor  take  any 
trouble  to  report  it  in  his  book  as  having  received  such 
an  application,  but  on  or  about  the  5th  October  following, 
a  period  of  several  weeks,  one  of  the  children  died,  and 
there  was  an  inquest,  and  the  doctor  said  that  the  child 
died  from  want  of  proper  nourishing  food.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  relieving  officer  was  called  and 
received  a  somewhat  severe  censure,  and  the  coroner 
forwarded  the  jury's  recommendation  to  the  guardians. 
The  guardians,  having  duly  considered  the  matter,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  although  they  deprecated  the 
action  of  the  officer  in  not  visiting  the  place  at  the  time 
{although  the  children  were  stated  to  be  running  about 
the  streets),  and  reporting  to  them,  they  failed  to  see 
that  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  death  of  the  child 
some  weeks  later ;  consequently,  the  reUeving  officer  was 
exonerated  from  blame. 

21019.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  would  rather  say 
that  the  relieving  officer  should  not  be  criminally  respon- 
sible ? — That  is  what  I  mean. 

21020.  Not  criminally  responsible  because  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  judgment  he  has  not  given  relief,  although  the 
■guardians  or  the  Local  Government  Board  might  think 
he  was  wrong,  and  think  he  neglected  his  duty,  and  might 

take  action  accordingly,  and  remove  him  if  necessary  ?  

Yes  ;  at  the  present  time  relieving  officers  are  subject  to 
other  penalties. 
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21021.  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  you  thought 
there  might  be  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  emigration, 
because  supposing  it  were  known  that  the  guardians  were 
willing  to  emigrate,  that  would  be  an  attraction  to  people 
to  come  into  the  union  ? — Yes. 


21022.  Will  not  that  be  got  over  in  this  way,  that  the  Mr.  W. 
guardians  would  only  emigrate  people  who  had  a  settle-  Ruabridge, 

ment  in  the  union,  or  a  status  of  irremovability  there  ? —   

That  is  all  they  can  do.  ^6  June  1906. 

21023.  Would  not  that  in  itself  deter  the  people,  be- 
cause they  must  be  there  a  year  before  that  applied  ? — 
They  would  not  know  that  before  they  came  there,  and, 
unfortunately,  they  would  be  there  and  stay. 

21024.  You  think  their  knowledge  of  the  emigration 
law  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  away  ? — This  emigra- 
tion is  an  expensive  matter,  and  to  a  board  already  over- 
burdened with  expenditure  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
without  an  increased  rate  to  carry  it  on  to  any  extent. 

21025.  That  is  a  different  point.  The  point  that  we 
were  taking  was  that  if  it  were  known  that  the  guardians 
would  emigrate,  that  would  prove  an  attraction  to  people 
to  come  into  the  union — Certainly  it  would. 

21026.  I  was  suggesting  that  that  attraction  would  not 
be  great  because  they  must  remain  there  at  least  a  year 
before  it  would  operate.  You  say  they  would  not  know 
that  ? — They  would  be  there  to  swell  the  already  over- 
burdened ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

21027.  Supposing  they  were  receiving  relief  they  could  Need  for  ox- 
be  removed  ? — That  would  all  depend,  it  might  only  be  tensive 
rehef  of  a  temporary  nature.  powers  of  re- 

21028.  You  are  supposing  thsm  to  be  people  who  would  ^'^ggttled 
want  relief  ? — They  may  ba  able-bodied  people,   and  payrjers. 
removal  can  only  bs  effected  under  certain  circumstances. 

I  was  not  on  that  pomt,  but  sin  36  you  have  touched  upon  it, 
if  I  may  express  ai  opinio.i,  the  time  for  which  a  totally 
disable!  parson,  or  a  person  past  work,  can  gain  a  status  of 
irremovability  S3em3  altogether  too  short;  it  is  twelve 
months.    That  period  should  be  extended. 

21029.  You  would  extend  the  time  ? — Yes  ;  I  would 
extend  the  time  in  which  such  a  person  can  gain  a  status 
of  irremovability. 

21030.  That  would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  re- 
movals, and  increase  the  expense  of  removal  ? — The 
expense  of  removal  would  be  small  in  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them  till  the  end  of  their  days. 

21031.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  expense  in  West 
Ham  with  regard  to  removals  ? — In  what  way  ? 

21032.  Legal  expenses  ;  that  would  not  come  through 
you,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  legal  expenses  in 
West  Ham  have  been  considerable  in  respect  of  removals, 
is  it  not  ? — I  believe  there  have  bean  a  lot  of  exp^ii533  in 
respect  to  the  settlement  law. 

21033.  Do  you  find  at  present  more  people  come  into  Population 
West  Ham  than  you  would  say  was  usual  in  other  unions  ?  an^j  aged 
—Yes.  people  at- 

21034.  You  think  that  is  so  now  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  rare  tracted  to 
number  of  old  people  that  come  there.    It  is  an  industrial  West  Ham. 
centre,  and  young  people  come  there  to  get  work,  and  get 

settled  there  ;  and  their  aged  parents  from  other  jjarts, 
getting  past  work  through  age,  come  up  to  live  with  them, 
as  I  know,  because  we  have  so  many  people  of  that  kind 
who,  with  two  or  three  years'  residence  in  the  union, 
have  become  permanently  chargeable. 

21035.  Therefore  you  think  that  West  Ham  is  some- 
what exceptional  in  that  respect  ? — Yes.  I  am  speaking 
of  West  Ham  as  an  exceptional  union— exceptional  in 
every  way,  in  size  and  population. 

21036.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  that  £7,000  that  you  -pxinds  atdis- 
refer  to  in  paragraph  13  of  your  statement  is  made  up,  posal  of  West 
that  is  the  sum  which  was  raised  by  voluntary  contrib  ations  Ham  Dis- 
for  the  use  of  the  distress  comm'ttee.     Does  that  include  tress  Gom- 
the  sum  from  the  Queen's  Unemployed  Fund  ? — Yes,  that  mittee. 

is  the  total. 

21037.  Did  they  get  £2,000  given  them  at  West  Ham 
for  the  provision  of  a  labour  colony  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 
Perhaps  ilr.  Paul  could  speak  as  to  the  West  Ham  Distress 
Committee. 

21038.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  a  Tiie  flow  of 
considerable  clearance  were  made .  in  West  Ham  by  population 
emigration  or  otherwise,  you  think  that  the  houses  that  to  West 
were  vacated  would  be  filled  up  again  ? — Yes.  Ham  and  its 

21039.  If  it  is  known  that  employment  is  slack  in  West  <^*u8es. 
Ham,  what  is  the  inducement  to  people  to  come  and  live 
there  ? — I  think  there  will  always  be  an  inducement  to 
people  to  come  to  London  ;  it  is  an  attraction  in  itself, 

and  eventually  they  get  to  the  poorest  part. 
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21040.  Follo'nang  out  the  first  part  of  your  answer,  are 
there  many  people  in  West  Ham  who  have  migrated  from 
the  country  ? — Yes,  numbers  of  people. 

21041.  Coming  to  seek  their  fortune  in  London  ? — Yes. 

21042.  Who  have  gone  down  in  the  social  scale  and 
drifted  on  to  West  Ham  ? — Yes. 

21043.  I  assume  that  the  class  of  houses  in  West  Ham 
is  not  very  good  ? — Not  in  the  southern  part  of  West 
Ham,  cottage  property  for  that  poor  class  of  people. 

21044.  You  would  say  it  is  not  so  much  an  inducement, 
but  they  gravitate  almost  of  necessity  ;  they  come  to 
London  and  go  down  the  social  scale,  and  then  they 


gravitate  to  West  Ham  ? — Yes  ;  they  go  to  the  docks  on 
the  chance  of  a  casual  job. 

21045.  But  still,  the  increase  of  population  is  in  the  other 
part  of  West  Ham  ? — The  whole  of  the  union.  The  greatest 
increase,  of  course,  is  in  East  Ham  and  Walthamstow. 

21046.  I  suppose  houses  are  cheaper  there  than  in 
London  ? — -Undoubtedly. 

21047.  That  is  what  influences  them  ? — Yes  ;  it  pays  Attractive 
people  to  live  in  those  suburban  districts  and  go  up  to  eSect  of  loi 
town.  "^ents. 

21048.  Do  you  think  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
and  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  outdoor  relief  are  attractions  ? — I  cannot  answer 
that  question. 


Mr.  Geobge  Atjgttsttts  Paul,  called ;   and  Examined. 


Mr.  G.  A.       21049.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
Paul.       prepare  for  us  a  written  communication  which  you  wiU 

  hand  in,  from  which  I  gather  that  you  are  chairman 

26  June  1906.  of  the  West  Ham  Board  of  Guardians  ?— Yes. 
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{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

THE  WEST  HAM  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

1.  The  guardians  have  accommodation  in  their  work- 
house and  its  dependencies  as  follows : — 

Workhouse  (Main)   1,548 

Forest  House  Branch  (for  aged  men)  -       -  374 

Cottages  for  aged  women  -       -       -       -  91 

Abbey  Lane   100 

Well  Street   184 

Total  -       -       -  2,297 

and  with  the  exception  of  Abbey  Lane,  which  is  used 
exclusively  for  able-bodied  men,  all  the  establishments 
are  full. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  guardians  have  the 
undermentioned  separate  institutions — 

Infirmary   740  patients. 

Margate  Convalescent  Home      -  150  ,, 
School   408  children. 

Of  the  number  given  in  the  main  workhouse  102  are 
classed  as  imbeciles  or  idiots,  but  the  guardians  under- 
stand that  provision  wUl  be  made  shortly  for  this  class 
of  person  by  the  Essex  County  Council. 

3.  Difficulties  have  arisen  as  to  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  this  class  of  inmate,  and  the  guardians 
have  had  before  thsm  schemes  as  to  finding  employment 
for  them  on  farm  colonies,  but  having  given  the  subject 
their  careful  consideration  they  are  of  opinion  that  no 
permanent  good  would  result  therefrom,  and  have  re- 
solved not  to  proceed  further  with  the  matter. 

4.  The  number  relieved  in  this  workhouse  averages 
700  weekly,  including  women  and  children,  and  I  think 
this  class  of  person  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
police  instead  of  poor  law  authorities. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  number  of  children  in  the  school, 
the  guardians  have  466  boarded-out  and  about  300 
in  various  certified  schools  and  institutions.  I  am 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  boarding-out  system,  as  the 
children  are  not  brought  into  contact  with  the  workhouse 
life,  the  surroundings  are  more  healthy  and  the  cost 
considerably  less,  the  amount  per  week  for  a  boarded-out 
child  being  6s.  as  against  10s.  for  one  maintained  in  the 
school.  Of  course,  the  guardians'  powers  in  boarding- 
out  children  only  extend  to  "  Orphan  "  and  "  Deserted," 
and  accommodation  must  be  found  for  the  large  number 
termed  "  Ins  and  Outs." 

Operation  of  6.  Speaking  generally,  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  the 
law  of  set-  working  of  the  Poor  Laws  except  with  regard  to  settle- 
ment, but  I  attribute  the  easy  working  of  the  very  com- 
plicated Orders  in  existence  to  the  plenary  powers  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  exercising  their  equitable 
jurisdiction. 

21050.  {Chairman.)  For  how  long  have  you  been  chair- 
man ? — This  is  my  third  year. 

21051.  Previous  to  that  were  you  a  guardian  ? — Yes, 
for  three  years. 
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20152.  Have  you  been  long  resident  in  West  Ham  ? — 
Seventeen  years. 

21053.  Then  it  is  during  your  residence  there  that  this 
extraordinary  growth  of  West  Ham  has  taken  place  ? — 
Yes. 

21054.  And  you  say  that  the  industrial  conditions  have  Decrease  < 
deteriorated  in  West  Ham  ? — Personally,  I  think  they  employmei 
have.  Do  you  include  shipping  in  the  industrial  West  Hi  i 
conditions  ? 

21055.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way :  Is  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment available  in  proportion  to  population  less, 
do  you  think,  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  back  ?. — I 
should  think  so.    There  is  less  employment  at  the  docks. 

21056.  Of  what  number  of  members  does  the  board  of 
guardians  consist  ? — Thirty-nine. 

21057.  The  overwhelming  mass  of  the  increase  in  the 
population  is  of  the  working  class,  is  it  not  ? — Not  entirely 
of  the  working  class,  except  you  include  in  that  category 
poor  clerks. 

21058.  Have  you  much  difiiculty  in  getting  men  of  the 
necessary  leisure  and  status  to  act  as  guardians  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so.  West  Ham  is  a  very  comprehensive 
term.  There  are  some  portions  of  West  Ham  in  which 
wealthy  people  reside. 

21059.  Of  course,  the  West  Ham  Union  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  West  Ham  Borough  ? — Exactly  so, 
but  that  is  a  thing  which  is  not  generally  understood, 
I  am  afraid.  We  have  700,000  peo^jle  in  the  West  Ham 
Union. 

21060.  Would  you  say  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
men  who  are  qualified  with  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  guardians  ? — No.  The  people 
are  there  if  they  will  give  their  time  to  it. 

21061.  Do  your  board  of  guardians  consider  all  ques-  Relief  com 
tions  of  out-relief  at  one  centre  or  at  different  centres  ? — niittees  an 
At  various  centres.  their  pro- 

21082.  How  many  outdoor  relief  committees  have  you  ?  ^y^est  Ham 
—Eight.  ; 

21063.  There  are  apparently  at  the  present  moment  j 
some  17,000,  I  think,  on  outdoor  rehef ;    is  it  possible  for 
these  committees  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  go  through 
this  enormous  mass  of  outdoor  rehef  ? — Speaking  per- 
sonally, for  my  own  committee,  of  which  I  am  chair-  j 
man,  we  do  give  the  necessarj''  time  ;    that  is  to  say,  we  ! 
have  individuual  applicants  before  us. 

21034.  Which  part  of  the  union  is  your  committee  con- 
nected with  ?— I  am  resident  in  Forest  Gate,  but  I  take  | 
the  Stratford  portion. 

21065.  The  period  during  which  rehef  is  given  in  the  Duration  c 
first  instance  seems  to  be  somewhat  long,  and  I  thought  orders  for 
that  the  reason  might  be  that  there  was  not  time  to  go  relief  atW'i 
thoroughly  into  all  the  cases  ? — I  do  not  think  I  quite  Ham. 
gather  what  you  mean  by  being  long. 

21066.  Twenty-six  weeks  ? — That  is  only  taken  as 
the  period  in  cases  of  very  aged  or  infirm  persons. 

21067.  Assuming  that  it  is  an  ordinary  case  of  out- 
door relief,  and  not  of  an  aged  or  infirm  person,  for  how 
long  would  the  relief  for  the  first  period  be  given  ? — I 
should  be  guided  entirely  by  circumstances.  In  some 
cases  I  should  say,  "  No,  this  is  not  a  case  I  feel  disposed 
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lo  put  upon  the  books  ;  I  shall  have  to  leave  it  in  your 
hands  to  deal  with  and  repoit  upon  on  the  next  occasion." 
Sometimes  in  a  case  of  confinement,  for  instance,  the 
order  for  medical  attendance  is  made  and  then  I  put 
it  on  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

21068.  You  do  not  think  that  the  numbers  to  be  dealt 
with  are  too  great  a  tax  on  the  time  of  the  board's  re- 
lieving officers  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  At  least  I  do  not 
find  it  so. 

21069.  Has  the  policy  of  the  board,  since  you  have  been 
on  it  been  consistent  as  regards  outdoor  relief '! — Am  I 
to  speak  as  an  individual,  or  as  representing  the  board  ? 
I  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  with  my  colleagues. 

21070.  I  think  it  has  been  rather  understood  that  all 
the  witnesses  who  came  here,  unless  they  were  specially 
delegated  to  speak  on  behalf  of  certain  bodies,  would  give 
their  own  experience  ? — I  think  there  has  been  a  tendency, 
till  the  last  year  or  two,  to  increase  the  outdoor  relief.  I 
think  it  is  about  two  years  since  I  put  a  resolution  on 
the  agenda  not  to  give  relief  to  any  person  who  had 
lived  less  than  three  years  in  the  union  of  West  Ham, 

I because  I  felt  there  were  so  many  who  came  into  the 
district,  resided  there  a  year,  and  then  applied  for  out- 
door relief. 
21071.  There  was  a  considerable  change,  was  there  not, 
in  the  composition  of  the  board  of  guardians  a  short 
time  ago  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  change. 

21072.  And  the  tendency  of  the  newly-elected  has 
been  rather  towards  a  stricter  administration  ? — Yes, 
recently,  I  think  so.  Hence  it  was  the  resolution  was 
carried  for  three  years  instead  of  one. 

21073.  Docs  outdoor  relief  play,  as  far  as  you  know, 
a  leading  part  in.  the  election  of  guardians  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  could  not  answer  that  question.  So  far  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned  it  is  not  one  of  the  planks  in  my  platform. 
I  should  not  insert  that  in  my  address  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  votes,  in  my  district  especially. 

21074.  I  think  the  evidence  we  have  had  before  us 
goes  to  show  that  the  views  as  regards  outdoor  relief 
are  very  much  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stituency ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so. 

21075.  And  that  the  lower  down  in  the  social  scale 
the  constituency  might  be,  the  greater  would  be  the 
belief  in  outdoor  relief  ? — The  greater  the  influence 
brought  to  bear,  undoubtedly. 

21076.  Did  you  find  that  the  Poor  Law  machinery 
responded  to  the  stra-n  that  was  put  upon  it,  or  was  it 

;jdeal  with  necessary  in  your  judgment  that  you  should  get  assist- 
l|st  Ham    ance  from  outside  through   these   distress  committees 
or  special  funds  ? — Speaking  for  the  union,  I  think  we 
were  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  any  distress  that 
arose. 

21077.  And  that  if  there  had  aot  been  this  outside 
assistance  no  serious  harm  or  no  .-lerious  casualty  would 
have  occurred  in  the  union  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  For 
this  r<!ason  :  when  some  two  years  ago  the  town  council 
offered  us  a  disused  school,  I  was  ajipointed  one  of  the 
committee,  and  upon  the  authority  of  the  board  I  im- 
mediately accepted  the  offer.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
I  had  it  furnished  with  100  beds,  and  till  quite  recently 


21085.  (CJiairman.)    How  are  your  relieving  officers     Mr.  G.  A. 
selected  ?    Do  they  go  through  a  period  of  probation  Paul. 

in  the  first  instance  ?— I  think  generally  many  of  them  j,7,^^^oC 

have  been  assistant  relieving  officers.    In  periods  of  ""^   

abnormal  distress  we  have  officers  appointed  to  assist  -praininn-  and 
the  permanent  officials.  status  of 

21086.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  status  and  com-  '^'jl^gj^.g'^" 
petence  of  the  officers  so  appointed  ? — As  a  whole,  yes.  ' 
Of  course,  like  the  rest  of  humans,  they  make  mistakes 

at  times  ;  but  as  a  whole  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
fault  to  be  found  with  them. 
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t  at  West  we  had  not  an  occupant  for  it.  But  we  offered  the  house, 
i  n.  and  as  the  result  I  think  that  one  relief  book  in  that 

district  went  down  something  like  £100 — at  any  rate, 

something  very  considerable. 

21078.  I  suppose  you  could  not  apply  the  rigid  work- 
house test  before  because  you  had  not  the  accommoda- 
tion ? — That  is  so. 

21079.  What  i§  the  poor  rate,  do  you  recollect,  in  the 
union  ? — Two  shillings. 

21080.  And  your  rates  are  very  heavy  ? — 10s.  lOd. 

21081.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Is  the  2s.  for  the  half- 
year  ? — No. 

21082.  For  the  whole  year  ?— Yes.  It  is  not  an 
excessive  rate  by  any  means. 

21083.  {Professor  Smart.)  Does  that  2s.  include  edu- 
cation ? — No,  the  2s.  is  the  poor  rate  only  ;  the  10s.  lOd. 
includes  everything. 

21084.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  It  includes  the  2s.  then  ?— 
Yes. 

429  II, 


21087.  It  has  been  statt^d  that  they  have  been  re- 
cently subject  to  some  molestation  and  threats  in  dis- 
charging their  duties  ;  is  that  the  case  ? — Yes,  in  one 
particular  district  I  believe  one  of  oin-  men  was  rather 
severely  assaulted. 

21088.  Has  there  been  anything  like  an  organised 
attempt,  do  you  think,  to  break  down  the  Toor  Law  in 
West  Ham  ? — Only  to  this  extent — I  think  it  was  in 
December  last,  when  I  was  at  the  house  one  day,  when 
the  master  sent  for  me  and  said  a  demonstration  was  on 
its  way.  I  said,  "  Very  well,  then,  I  will  wait."  I 
waited  about  an  hour,  and  then  I  said,  "I  am  off  home 
to  luncheon."  On  my  way  I  met  the  deputation  and 
immediately  turned  back  and  waited  inside  the  gates  of 
the  workhouse  for  them.  On  that  particular  d&y, 
although  perhaps  500  or  600  put  in  an  appearance,  only 
eighteen  or  twenty  accepted  the  offer  of  the  house, 
and  among  them  were  two  persons  whose  dress,  although 
of  the  coster  stjde,  would  cost  quite  as  much  as  the  cloth- 
ing that  any  person  here  is  wearing.  Many  of  them  went 
out  the  next  day:  and,  indeed,  while  I  stayed  there  one 
iOf  them  said,  "  For  God's  sake,  guv'nor,  let  me  have 
my  discharge,"  and  he  immediately  went  out. 

21089.  So  you  came  to  the  conclusion,  to  use  a  vulgar 
expression,  that  it  was  rather  a  put-up  job  ? — That  was 
my  opinion,  and  it  is  my  opinion  now.  This  was  an 
organised  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  labour  leaders  to 
force  our  hands ;  but  the  guardians  stood  firm. 

21090.  I  suppose  that  was  done  with  a  view  of  com- 
pelling the  adoption  of  a  general  scheme  of  outdoor 
relief  ? — Yes. 

21091.  Have  the  guardians  been  subject  to  anything 
approaching  intimidation  by  those  labour  demonstra- 
tions ? — Personally  I  never  have — except  that  I  have 
had  a  few  hard  words  hurled  at  me  ;  but  nothing  beyond 
that.  [In  a  letter  dated  29th  June,  1906,  Mr.  Paul  made 
the  following  statement : — A  C£uestion  was  asked  of  me 
as  to  whether  I  knew  of  any  personal  interference  with 
the  guardians  with  the  idea  of  coercing  them.  I  answered 
"  No,"  forgetting  a  personal  incident.  At  the  time 
the  labour  yard  was  opened  a  number  of  men  who  came- 
late  were  refused  admission.  They  thereui^on  formed  a 
procession  and  marched  in  a  body  to  my  business  pre- 
mises where  they  hammered  on  the  doors  and  threatened 
to  sma.sh  them  open  unless  I  came  out.  They  were  told 
I  lived  privately  at  48,  Windsor  Road  and  they  again 
formed  a  procession  and  marched  there,  threatened  to 
smash  the  windows  luiless  I  came  down  to  them.  They 
were  repeatedly  told  that  I  was  in  Wales  and  it  was  not 
until  a  considerable  force  of  police  came  upon  the  scene 
that  they  dispersed.  I  need  not  sa}'  that  they  consider- 
ably frightened  the  household.] 

21092.  The  meetings  of  the  guardians  are  open  to  the 
public,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

21093.  And  you  have  had  no  trouble  there  ? — It  is 
generally  considered  by  the  labour  organisations  that 
they  are  held  at  a  time  i  iconveniont  to  labour  men.  We 
meet  at  eleven  o'clock. 

21094.  What  view  do  you  now  take  of  the  future  ?  Ad  •quacy'of 
Would  you  be  prepared  to  go  on  as  you  are,  or  would  you  exi  iting  Poor 
like  some  modifications  or  a'terations  in  the  Ixw  ? — I  ^^"^  s'^'"' 
think  the  plenary  laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board  powers  of  ' 
are  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  any  case  that  we  have   ru'^^gnt  ^* 
to  deal  ^vith.    Personally  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  jjoa-d" 

at  my  committee.  I  treat  every  case  upon  its  merits. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  we  do  perform  what  is  strictly 
speaking  an  illegal  act ;  but  then,  as  I  say,  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  very  lenient  in  such  matters, 
and  it  has  to  be  something  very  glaring  for  them  to  take 
exception  to. 
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Mr.  G.  A.       21095.  It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Ptmi.       area  of  London  should,  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  be  ex- 
tended ;  have  you  ever  thought  what  the  effect  would  be 
of  including  West  Ham  ? — I  do  not  think  that  West  Ham 
is  likely  to  benefit  by  it. 

21096.  Are  you  thinking  only  of  the  Poor  Law,  or  are 
you  thinking  generally  ? — I  am  thinking  more  particularly 
at  the  present  moment  of  the  education  rate.  I  think 
in  West  Ham  we  must  have  reached  the  limit,  but  about 
other  districts  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak.  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  want  any  more  schools. 

21097.  The  tendency  of  the  evidence  that  we  have 
liad  is  to  show  that  when  there  is  a  great  increase  of 
population,  such  as  has  occurred  in  West  Ham,  in  the 
earlier  phases  of  that  increase  the  poor  rate  is  not  very 
high,  but  the  education  rate  is  high.  It  is  afterwards 
that  the  poor  rate  begins  to  rise  ? — I  very  much  question 
whether  it  will  rise  any  higher  than  it  is  now.  There 
is  always  this  to  be  borne  in  mind — the  majority  of 
the  houses  in  the  union  of  West  Ham  are  occupied  by 
people  who  get  their  living  outside  the  area  of  West  Ham 
union,  such  as  workmen  and  poor  clerks  who  come  to 
London  with  a  twopenny  re 'urn  ticket. 

21098.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  workmen's 
trains,  I  think  ? — There  are  great  numbers  of  them. 
The  workmen's  trains  also  carry  the  poor  clerks.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  dissociate  the  two — the  poor  clerk  and 
the  ordinary  v/orkman — except  the  condition  of  the  one 
is  worse  than  the  condition  of  the  other  perhaps. 

21099.  You  have  one  part  of  your  union  which  is 
very  much  congested — that  is  not  the  part  yow.  reside  in, 
but  the  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks  ? — Yes,  I 
know  the  district. 

21100.  That  seems  to  be  in  a  somewhat  unfortunate 
condition  ? — I  think  the  misfortune  is  brought  about 
by  the  lack  of  sufficient  work  in  the  docks.  Here  I  may 
sav  that  in  my  opinion  the  work  in  the  docks  has  never 
been  the  same  since  the  great  strike. 

21101.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  work  has 
diminished  ? — Yes.  Whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
authorities  I  cannot  say.  I  know  it  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  go 
dovsTi  very  early  in  the  morning  and  see  the  hundreds  of 
men  who  are  striving  to  get  half  a  day's  work.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
men  who  have  been  educated  at  the  Universities  striving 
for  a  day's  work  there;  but  that  i^ossibly  is  their  own 
fault. 

21102.  You  woxdd  not  be  in  favour  of  any  drastic 
iremedies,  but  you  would  be  prepared  to  carry  on,  in 
eo.ncert  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  as  I  understand  ? — I  should  like  to 
]6:now  what  you  mean  by  drastic  alterations. 

21103.  It  has  been  suggested  that  strong  measures 
should  be  taken  to  remove  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  ? — By  means  of  emigration  ? 

Defects  of  21104.  By  means  of  emigration,  or  otherwise  ? — I 
emigration  should  be  opposed  to  emigrating  a  man  unless  he  had 
as  a  remedy  something  to  go  to.  I  think  it  a  folly  to  emigrate  the 
for  West        ^  sinew  of  the  country. 

Ham  pan- 

^rism.  21105.  I  think  the  general  impression  left  on  the 

minds  of  the  Commission  has  been  that  you  have  a  large 
amount  of  pauperism,  and  an  increasing  population, 
and  that  as  far  as  we  know  the  industrial  employment 
fe  not  increasing  proportionately  to  the  population  ? — 
That  is  so,  but  my  contention  is  that  if  you  remove 
iOQ.  families  to-morrow,  the  day  following  you  will  have 
—  a  hundred  families  in  like  condition  take  their  place. 

:atfractive-  21106.  That  is  just  the  point;  what  do  you  think  is 
aes-s  of  low  the  inducement  to  pieople  to  come  in  ? — Personally,  I 
lents  an«I  think  it  is  the  attraction  of  the  low  rents,  and  the  docks. 
«asaal  labour  -j  ^j^jj^jj  ^he  docks  is  the  principal  attraction.  When  a  man, 
at  West  matter  what  position  he  has  occupied,  has  fallen  on 

evil  days  the  only  hope  he  has  is  a  day's  work  at  the 
docks. 

21107.  Is  not  the  population  increasing  away  from 
the  docks  ;  is  that  not  now  the  part  that  is  springing  up  ? 
 I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  the  docks  more  particu- 
larly. A  portion  of  East  Ham  is  included  in  the  dock 
area,  at  least  it  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  dock 
district. 


Mam- 


21108.  Are  the  industrial  conditions  there  better  than 
in  West  Ham  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are,  or  at  any  rate 
not  much. 

21109.  The  idea  I  have  got  in  my  mind  is  that  it  is  an  Question  of 
area  generally  of  low  wages  and  casual  employment,  pDssibility  of 
where  there  is  little  provision  made  by  a  very  large  section  t^""^**  ^ 

of  the  community  to  meet  either  ill-health  or  old  age  ?— 
I  am  afraid  that  is  so.  There  are,  I  believe,  a  great  many 
men  who  earn  laxge  sums  of  money,  but  they  have  to  work 
extremely  hard  to  obtain  that  money,  and  I  think  the 
general  tendency  is  for  them  to  spend  it  as  freely  as  they 
get  it.  I  should  say  that  those  men  would  form  the 
exception,  and  the  general  run  of  the  men,  I  should  say, 
are  bordering  on  the  poverty  line. 

21110.  Is  there  much  compounding  for  rates  in  West  Dearth  of 
Ham  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  compounding 

T    ,  .1        ,     •  ,  u  at  West  Ham 

21111.  Includmg  the  rates  m  the  rents,  would  you  say 

the  rents  were  low  ? — I  will  not  say  they  are  throughout 
West  Ham,  but  they  are  in  that  particular  district. 

21112.  And  also  in  the  districts  where  these  cheap  new  Rates  and 
houses  have  been  built  ? — Yes,  the  rents  are  low  there.    I  rents  at  Wesi 
think  I  must  qualify  that.    Rents  throughout  the  whole  Ham  and 

of  the  district  are  considerably  lower  than  they  were,  but  their  effect 
that,  I  take  it,  is  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  rates. 

21113.  Do  you  think  the  increasing  rates  are  having 
that  effect  ? — I  think  they  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it  On  the  particular  estate  where  I  -ive,  a  few  years 
ago  you  would  almost  have  had  to  pay  a  premium  for  a 
hou.^p,  but  now  you  can  have  your  choice  of  scores. 

21114.  What  about  the  occupiers  ? — The  occupants 
a.re  not  quite  the  same. 

21115.  I  was  thinking  what  effect,  if  any,  it  would  have 
in  checking  the  migration  to  West  Ham  if  the  rates  were 
lower  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  particular 
district  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

21116.  You  think  the  increase  in  the  rates  is  compen- 
sated by  the  fall  in  the  rent  ? — That  is  so.  Still,  there  is 
always  a  certain  section  who  must  suffer,  and  the  land- 
lord suffers  in  that  case. 

21 117.  Then  you  do  not  take  a  despondent  view  of  the 
future  as  regards  West  Ham  ? — No,  I  do  not.  If  the 
authorities  would  wipe  off  the  education  rate,  or  con- 
siderably reduce  it  for  us,  and  make  it  a  national  matter, 
as  it  should  be,  I  do  not  think  West  Ham  would  have 
very  much  to  grumble  about. 

21118.  Do  you  think  the  tendency  rather  would  be  to 
tighten  up  or  make  a  little  more  stringent  the  conditions 
as  regards  outdoor  relief  ? — I  think  we  have  reached  as 
low  a  level  as  we  can. 

21119.  So  far  as  you  yourself  are  concerned,  would 
you  be  prepared  for  the  future  to  dispense  with  assistance 
either  from  distress  committees  or  from  outside  ? — 
The  guardians  have  not  anything  to  do  with  distress 
committees. 

21120.  But  you  think  the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  Qfitjcigm  of 
is  adequate  to  relieve  the  distress  ? — I  think  so.    I  have  j)igtress 
not  any  faith  in  these  committees,  although  I  am  a  Committees, 
member  of  them.    I  look  upon  them  as  extremely  waste- 
ful— the  farm  colonies  at  any  rate. 

21121.  Wasteful  in  what  sense  ? — In  the  sense  that 

they  cost  too  much  money.  j 

21122.  And  attract  individuals  ? — I  think  so. 

21123.  Those  individuals  being  of  an  undesirable  j 
class  ? — Of  the  class  who  will  not  work — the  man  who 

will  let  his  wife  work  for  him.  I  do  not  say  all  are  bad, 
but  a  great  number,  I  believe,  are  constituted  of  that 
class. 

21124.  Would  you  like  to  have  fresh  powers  to  deal  with  Proposal  tha 
the  class  that  will  not  work  ? — I  would  like  to  Govern-  the  work-sh, 
ment  to  take  that  on,  and  not  to  leave  it  to  boards  of  should  be 
guardians.    I  think  it  is  more  a  national  matter.  dealt  with  \ 

,.  1  ,  T  under  more 

21125.  But  the  boards  of  guardians  would,  1  assume,  stringent 
select  the  individual  or  report  the  individual  ? — That  may  regulations, 
be,  but  I  should  not  like  to  see  such  a  matter  left  to  an 
ordinary  board  of  guardians. 

21126.  Do  you  think  you  want  more  powers  to  deal 
with  them  ? — Yes.  We  have  no  authority  to  punish 
them. 
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21127.  And  you  think  that  power  is  required  ? — I  do. 
When  a  man  will  not  work,  I  would  make  him  if  I  had  my 
way,  and  if  he  really  would  not  work  I  would  punish  him. 

21128.  Are  you  much  troubled  with  vagrants  ? — We 
have  a  great  many.  I  will  not  say  we  have  very  much 
trouble  with  them, because  we  have  got  an  excellent  master 
who  is  the  master  of  the  situation. 

21129.  Have  you  had  time  to  read  the  Departmental 
Committee's  Report  on  vagrants  which  was  issued  the 
other  day  ? — No. 

21130.  The  proposal  was  made  so  far  as  London  was 
concerned  to  put  them  all  under  the  police,  and  let  them 
have  uniform  treatment  ? — I  quite  agree  with  that,  and 
I  wrote  to  the  Press  upon  that  matter.  I  think  that 
West  Ham  for  that  purpose  at  any  rate  should  be  in- 
cluded, because  we  are  immediately  on  the  border-line. 

21131.  Going  to  another  subject.  I  believe  you  are 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  boarding- out  system  for  the 
children  ? — Yes. 

21132.  Are  most  of  them  boarded-out  outside  the 
union  ? — No.  You  must  remember  that  the  union  ex- 
tends for  miles. 

21133.  They  are  boarded-out  inside  the  union  then  ? 
— Both  inside  and  out. 

21134.  You  have  a  control  and  inspection  over  those 
inside,  have  you  not  ? — And  over  those  outside  also. 

21135.  Have  you  inspectors  for  those  ? — Yes.  We 
have  ladies  and  gentleman  of  the  surrounding  district 
who  form  themselves  into  committees,  and  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  these  chil- 
dren, and  who  periodically  report  to  the  guardians. 

21136.  But  you  have  no  official  inspecting  these  chil- 
dren outside  the  union,  have  you  ? — No,  unless  you  call 
the  guardians  ofiScials. 

21137.  Do  the  guardians  visit  them  ? — They  occa- 
sionally visit  the  boarded-out  children. 

21138.  You  have  had  no  cases  of  cruelty  or  mal- 
treatment of  the  children,  have  you  ? — I  do  not  remember 
one.  Speaking  from  my  personal  experience,  I  have 
a  great  admiration  for  the  hoarding-out  principle.  I 
have  always  found  the  foster-parents  kindly  and  very 
clean  in  their  homes. 

21139.  You  have  no  Cottage  Homes  for  the  children, 
have  you  ? — No,  and  I  do  not  approve  of  them. 

21140.  May  I  ask  you  to  give  your  reasons  ?— BIy 
reason  for  disliking  them  is  from  personal  observation. 
I  went  on  one  occasion  to  visit  these  scattered  homes, 
and  I  found  a  state  of  things  existing  that  to  my  mind 
was  a  scandal.  I  remember  the  incident  perfectly  wel', 
it  was  only  three  or  four  years  ago.  A  girl  was  cooking 
and  she  was  suffering  from  one  of  the  worst  forms  of 
ophthalmia.  She  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  cooking 
apparatus.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  it 
then,  and  I  said  a  more  disgusting  sight  was  never  wit- 
nessed.   I  certainly  am  opposed  to  scattered  homes. 

21141.  Have  you  any  children  in  workhouses  ?— Not 
in  the  workhouse  proper,  but  the  schools  are  within  the 
same  area  as  the  workhouse,  though  divided  from  it  by 
a  wall.  We  have  408  children,  you  will  see,  in  the 
schools.  It  is  a  separate  building,  although  it  is  within 
the  same  area. 

21142.  Then  in  addition  to  that  you  have  the  boarded- 
out  children,  and  the  children  in  the  certified  institutions  ? 
■ — Yes. 

Operation  of  21143.  (-Sir  Samuel  Prows.)  You  say  in  your  last 
settlenient  paragraph  that,  speaking  generally,  you  have  found  no 
ulm  "^^^  difficulty  in  the  working  of  the  Poor  Laws  except  wil  h 
regard  to  settlement  ;  what  is  exactly  the  difficulty 
you  have  had  with  regard  to  settlement  ?— Settlement 
is  a  matter  you  must  not  ask  me  about,  because  it  is 
purely  legal.    I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  i*-. 

21144.  Then  you  are  not  referring  to  administrative 
difficulties,  but  only  to  legal  difficulties  ?— That  is  so. 
The  law  of  settlement  no  doubt  is  a  very  good  thing  for 
lawyers.    That  is  all  I  should  say  concerning  that. 

21145.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  expense  in  conn^c- 
.     tion  with  it,  I  think  ?— Yes,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  we 

have  generally  won. 
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21146.  Therefore  you  are  not  considering  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  abolish  the  law  of  settlement  ?  — 
No  ;  that  is  a  matter  that  I  should  not  feel  competent 
to  give  an  opinion  upon. 

21147.  You  have  expressed  an  adverse  opinion  to 
farm  colonies,  and  you  say  the  West  Ham  Guardians 
are  not  in  favour  of  them  ;  have  they  investigated  the 
matter,  and  can  you  state  any  reasons  for  their  opinion  ? 
— We  had  certain  offers  put  before  us  by  Mr.  Fels,  and  I 
think  the  conditions  imposed  were,  to  say  the  least,  most 
unfair.    I  am  glad  to  say  my  board  refused  his  offer.- 

21148.  You  were  thinking,  therefore,  rather  of  a  par- 
ticular offer  ? — In  the  first  place,  yes.  It  was  the 
conditions  imposed  that  set  me  thinking.  I  have  since 
visited  the  farm  co'onie.=,  and  I  have  not  an  elevated 
opinion  of  them.  They  are  wasteful.  If  the  men  were 
there  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained  as  agriculturists 
and  placed  upon  small  holdirgs,  then  I  certainly  would 
think  that  they  were  a  great  benefit  to  tlie  community, 
but  to  put  men  digging  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  cost  of  25s.  a 
week,  which  I  believe  is  about  the  cost  of  the  West  Ham 
Distress  Committee,  and  then  to  send  them  back  to  their 
original  surroundings,  is  to  my  mind  wasteful,  and  ol 
no  earthly  use  to  the  men.  I  think,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  so,  that  if  the  Government  were  to  turn  some 
of  their  lands  into  small  holdings  they  might  do  some 
good,  and  might  permanently  relieve  the  distress  ;  but 
until  you  give  a  man  an  inducement  to  work  upon  the 
land  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  any  life  that  is  so 
depressing. 

21149.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  proposals  which 
have  been  made  to  establish  workhouses  with  large  areas 
of  land  attached  to  them,  upon  which  paupers  might  be 
made  to  work  ? — That  might  be  an  advantage  for  im- 
beciles, but  I  do  not  think  I  should  favour  it. 

21150.  Was  one  of  the  schemes  you  had  before  you  a 
scheme  to  provide  a  workhouse  of  that  kind  ? — It  was 
suggested  by  some  organisations  that  we  should  take 
land  upon  which  we  should  grow  flax  and  similar  things  ; 
I  believe  it  was  under  a  very  old  Act. 

21151.  (il/r.  Loch.)  Are  you  much  concerned  with  the 
poverty-striken  part  of  the  South  West  Ham  district  ? — 
As  a  guardian  I  am.  I  do  not  live  in  that  district,  but 
I  know  it  very  well. 

21152.  Have  you  any  proposals  to  make  in  regard 
either  to  relief  or  to  any  other  subject  which  would  mend 
matters  there  ? — No.  It  is  a  question  of  trade,  I  should 
think,  and  of  the  docks  as  much  as  anything. 

21153.  Would  you  look  forward  to  the  bettering  o£ 
the  market  and  of  trade,  and  so  to  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  evil  ? — If  we  had  a  larger  number  of  boats 
coming  to  the  docks,  then,  of  course,  the  distress  would 
disappear  naturally. 

21154.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  solely  dock  labour  that 
is  concerned  ? — I  think  that  is  the  principal.  So  far  as 
[  know,  the  factories  in  the  district  are  fairly  full  up  with 
orders.  The  one  thing  that  manufacturers  are  always 
complaining  about,  and  perhaps  with  good  reason,  is  the 
heavy  rates  that  press  so  hardly  upon  them.  One  or 
two  have  expressed  their  intention — I  hope  they  will  not 
follow  it  out — of  removing  their  works  to  Germany  or 
some  other  convenient  place,  where  labour  is  cheaper 
and  the  cost  of  production  consequently  much  less. 

21155.  The  expenditure  of  rehef  has  gone  up  continu- 
ously, has  it  not,  in  the  last  ten  years  ? — Yes,  and  so  has 
the  population  gone  up. 

21156.  If  you  take  particular  areas  like  that  of  South 
West  Ham,  the  result  is  almost  excessive,  is  it  not  ? — Do 
you  mean  numerically. 

21157.  I  mean  as  to  the  numbers  relieved  ? — There 
are  more,  undoubtedly.  I  attribute  that  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  shipping  trade  is  very  quiet  and  has  been 
for  some  years.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  believe  the 
shipping  trade  has  been  as  good  since  the  great  strike. 

21158.  In  spite  of  this,  you  are  attracting  the  people 
into  West  Ham  just  now,  are  you  not  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  is  to  attract  them,  except  it  is  po\  erty. 

21159.  But  they  come  ? — They  come  in  the  forlorn 
hope,  I  think,  of  getting  work,  and  quite  likely  in  ths 
hope  of  getting  outdoor  relief,  when  they  are  old  enough 
and  have  Hved  there  long  enough. 
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iMr.  0.  A.  21160.  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  policy  of  the  West 
Paul.  Ham  guardians  is  one  of  the  sources  of  attraction  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so,  not  now  at  any  rate  ;  because,  as  I  was 
telling  the  chairman,  a  notice  of  motion  was  put  on  the 
agenda  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  board,  in  which  the  conditions  laid 
down  -were  three  years  instead  of  one.  Under  the  law 
one  year  gives  them  a  settlement,  but  the  board  decided 
that  they  would  not  give  outdoor  relief  unless  they 
stayed  there  three  j'ears,  except  where  a  person  has  been 
there,  we  will  say,  eight  or  nine  or  ten  months,  or  even 
five  or  six  months  ;  then  we  would  give  them  relief,  and 
if  we  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  permanent  case  we 
should  give  the  relief  and  then  make  it  a  settlement  case. 

21161.  Would  you  be  averse  to  using  the  workhouse 
as  a  test,  in  regard  to  the  able-bodied  men  ? — That  is 
exactly  what  we  do. 

21162.  Have  you  got  enough  accommodation  to  enable 
you  to  do  that  ? — Yes,  at  the  present  time,  because  we 
have  what  are  known  as  the  Abbey  Lane  Schools,  lent 
to  us  by  the  corporation.  That  building  at  the  present 
time  is  empty. 

21163.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  there  are  100  beds 
there  and  that  they  are  empty  ? — I  had  100  beds  put 
there  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  a  person  would  go 
into  them. 

Labour  yard  21164.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Did  all  the  able-bodied  men  have 
at  West  Ham  ^.jj^^  workhouse  offered  them,  at  any  rate,  during  this  past 
and  Its  effect.  ^^.^^^^  ?_That  or  a  stoneyard. 

21165.  Has  the  stoneyard  been  successful  ? — In  what 
respect  do  you  mean  ? 

21166.  In  the  sense  of  being  a  deterrent  ? — Yes,  I  do 
not  think  they  like  it.  I  have  no  doubt  we  were  suffering 
from  genuine  distress  ;  a  great  number  of  men  v/ere  suffer- 
ing from  the  lack  of  employment.    But  they  were  net 

Unskilled  ^f  the  labouring  class,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  among 
labourers  the  whole  of  the  men  who  applied  for  relief  you  could 
applying  for  have  found  two  per  cent,  who  were  mechanics. 

relief  at  Wefct     ^,,„„    t,         it  i  i  ■,  -.^  t 

21167.  It  would  be  unskilled  labour  ? — Yes.  I  attri- 
bute a  great  deal  of  this  trouble  to  the  fact  that  you  no 
longer  have  apprentices.  A  lad  leaves  school,  and, 
according  to  the  position  of  his  parents,  he  may  have 
to  push  a  barrow,  and  then  he  goes  as  a  shop-assistant, 
and  from  that  to  something  else.  He  never  has  a  chance 
of  making  progress  in  the  world. 

21168.  With  regard  to  the  moneys  that  have  been 
poured  into  West  Ham,  have  the  West  Ham  people, 
the  guardians  or  any  other  persons  taking  an  active  part 
on  the  district  board,  made  any  protest  against  this 
lavish  draft  ? — We  should  not  have  any  reason  to  make 
any  protest.    It  does  not  concern  the  guardians. 

21169.  No,  but  have  the  citizens  of  the  place  made 
any  protest  ?  Of  course,  the  throwing  in  of  a  great 
amount  of  money  is  certainly  throwing  in  a  great  attrac- 
tion for  other  people  to  come  in  ? — They  might  do  it  as 
ordinary  citizens.  I  have  not  known  them  to  do  it  as 
guardians. 

21170.  Have  they  done  it  in  any  capacity  ? — Not  so 
far  as  I  know. 

21171.  Have  your  present  Members  of  Parliament 
done  it  in  any  capacity  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  should 
say  not ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  our  present  Member 
of  Parliament  was  the  means  of  getting  us  £2,000. 

21172.  Therefore  that  side  of  the  question  is  not 
appreciated  ? — I  am  afraid  due  importance  has  not  been 
attached  to  it ;  but  you  must  take  that  as  my  personal 
opinion  and  not  as  representing  the  board. 

21173.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  a  good  thing  that 
so  much  money  has  been  poured  into  West  Ham  ? — 
I  have  just  said  that  I  consider  the  system  of  farm 
colonies  absolutely  wasteful ;  and  what  is  more  I  believe 
it  tends  to  immorality. 

21174.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  think  you  suggested  that 
a  great  many  poor  clerks  come  into  West  Ham  as  well 
as  the  artisan  class  ? — I  think  a  great  number  do,  and 
indeed  I  know  a  great  number  of  poor  clerks— what  you 
would  call  poor,  men  with  35s.  and  £2  a  week.  They 
are  a  class  of  men  that  we  get  in  Walthamstow  and  that 
district. 
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21175.  Was  I  right  in  thinking  y>u  suggested  that 
many  of  them  are  really  much  worse  off  than  artisans 
are  to-day  ? — I  think  so,  and  for  this  reason,  that  that 
class  of  man  does  not  make  his  case  known. 

21176.  Do  they  never  come  for  help  to  the  guardians  ? 
• — Very  rarely  ;  they  hide  their  distress. 

21177.  You  have  said  there  are  thirty-nine  members  Class  of 
on  your  board  ;    could  j'ou  give  us  any  idea  of  what  Guardiand 
class  of  people  they  are,  and  how  they  stand  in  social  West  Han 
status  ? — We  have  some  reverend  gentlemen  on  the 
board,  traders,  workmen,  ladies  of  good  social  position,- 
and  ladies  representing  the  working  class. 

21178.  Is  it  easy  for  the  working-class  members  to 
take  a  wise  line  in  regard  to  relief — I  mean  to  be  impartial 
in  dealing  with  the  cases  ? — I  do  not  know  why  they 
should  not  be,  except  that  perhaps  their  sympathies 
naturally  tend  towards  their  own  class. 

21179.  Would  they  be  representing  districts  where 
they  were  well  known  and  where  they  lived  possibly  ? 
— That  is  so.  They  live  in  the  district  they  represent, 
and  would  probably  be  members  of  the  local  committees. 
But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  those  particular  men  or 
women  do  not  give  excessive  amounts  :  there  might  be 
larger  numbers  relieved,  but  the  amount  is  not  excessive. 

21180.  Does  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  working 
people  to  some  extent  counterbalance  the  difficulty  of 
refusing  to  their  neighbours,  do  you  think  ? — I  did  not 
quite  follow  your  question. 

21181.  It  must  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  refuse  your 
neighbour  relief  when  he  comes  up  and  asks  you  for  it  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

21182.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances,  that  might  help  them  as 
against  someone  of  less  knowledge,  and  so  make  them 
more  useful  guardians  ? — They  may  be  useful,  and  yet 
allow  their  heart  to  run  away  with  their  head. 

21183.  Would  you  think  that  that  was  the  case  to  a 
large  extent  ? — I  think  that  sympathy  must  to  a  great 
extent  enter  into  the  question.  If  you  have  got  some 
poor  creature  without  a  boot  to  her  foot  or  a  shawl  to 
cover  her,  your  sympathies  are  naturally  aroused,  and 
you  might  feel  disposed  to  be  generous.  I  am  afraid 
it  would  be  so  with  myself. 

21184.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  have  been  told  that  there  OrffauisedH 
was  an  organised  attempt  some  two  years  ago  on  the  attempt  tc^ 
part  of  some  organisation  of  the  unemployed  to  break  break  dowf 
down  the  Poor  Law  system  of  relief  ? — That   was  a  Poor  Law  t 
threat.  West  Ham 

21185.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  those 

who  led  that  movement  ? — I  know  of  persons  connected  ' 
with  it. 


Was  a  man  named  Mowbray  one  ? — That  is  so. 
Who  is  he  ? — A  well-read   man,    a  tailor  by 


21186 
21187. 
trade. 

21188.  Is  he  still  resident  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

21189.  Is  he  still  a  leader  of  the  unemployed  ? — I 
think  the  unemployed  have  dropped  him  recently. 

21190.  He  led  them  into  the  wilderness  and  could  not 
get  them  back  again  ? — He  led  them  to  our  gates  and 
left  them.  You  heard  what  I  said :  there  were  some 
hindreds  came  up  that  d;  y,  buto-ly  sjven  een  of  them 
on  that  particular  day  availed  themselves  of  that  offer 
of  coming  into  the  house. 

21191.  Since  that  time  he  has  lost  influence  ? — Gradu- 
ally he  has  gone  down.  The  labour  members  refuse  to 
acknowledge  him,  I  think. 

21192.  As  regards  the  people  who  hve  in  the  poorest  Previous 
part  of  your  union,  which  I  think  is  the  south-west  dis-  places  of 
trict,  have  you  ever  gone  into  the  question  as  to  where  residence  o  i 
these  people  drifted  from  ?— Yes,  from  all  parts  of  the  West  Ham  | 

.  population 
country.  ^ 

21193.  From  London  proper  ? — Personally  I  think  this 
is  very  often  the  case.  It  is  a  big  district,  and  there  are 
four  or  five  railways  running  into  it ;  the  railway  em- 
ployees Uve  in  the  district  and  they  gradually  bring  up  their 
old  people  from  the  country,  first  the  mother  or  the  father 
comes  up,  or  both,  together  with  their  relations,  aunts 
and  uncles,  and  goodness  knows  who  ;  and  then  in  course 
of  time  they  come  before  the  various  committees  for 
out-reUef. 
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21194.  Did  many  of  them  come  from  Poplar,  St. 
George's-in-the-East,  and  Whitechapel,  -do  you  think  ? — ■ 
Yes,  but  I  think  that  was  because  they  knew  that  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  giving,  or  that  we  made  the  practice  of 
giving,  outdoor  rehef.  The  people  drifted  down  there — • 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  in  many  instances  I  was  able  to 
prove  it  absolutely — for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
rehef.  Of  course,  that  is  not  an  unnatural  thing  for  a 
person  to  do  when  his  relatives  are  residing  in  the  district. 

21195.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  think  your  union  is  the  largest 
in  point  of  population  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  is  it  not  ? — 
— I  think  it  is  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  there  are  700,000 
people  in  it. 

21196.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  manageability  of 
a  union  of  that  size  by  a  board  of  guardians  ? — It  is  quite 
as  easy  to  manage  as  if  it  were  split  up  into  various  parishes 
— and  far  less  expensive. 

21197.  You  have  no  co-opted  guardians,  I  think  ? — At 
the  present  time,  no,  but  we  had  one  until  recentlj'. 

21198.  Do  you  find  that  your  electorate  is  interested 
in  the  elections  of  guardians  ? — I  think  as  much  as  any 
other  district,  but  that  is  not  to  say  much.  I  want  to 
be  as  accurate  as  possible,  and  I  will  say  about  10  or  12 
per  cent.,  I  suppose,  but  I  do  not  quite  remember  the 
numbers  who  voted  at  the  last  election. 

21199.  Was  there  any  question  of  special  interest  at 
the  last  election  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

21200.  What  was  it  ? — Blackguarding  the  chairman. 

21201.  That  is  hardly  a  plank  for  a  platform,  is  it  ? — 
Yes,  they  did  make  that  a  plank  in  their  platform.  Black- 
guarding the  chairman  was  the  principal  thing.  What 
they  said  was  that  the  chairman  was  responsible  for 
everything — even  for  the  appointment  of  committees, 
which,  of  course,  was  too  ridiculous.  That  only  went  to 
prove  the  little  interest  that  the  general  pubhc  took  in 
such  things  ;  otherwise  they  could  never  have  made  such 
an  utterly  absurd  statement. 

21202.  On  the  point  of  your  want  of  accommodation, 
I  gather  from  what  you  have  told  us  that  the  very  small 
margin  of  accommodation  that  that  old  school  afforded 
you  enabled  you  to  meet  this  organised  attack  upon 
you  ? — Absolutely. 

21203.  Although  the  margin  is  represented  by  100 
beds  ? — I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  in  twenty-four 
hours  I  had  100  beds  put  into  the  place.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  not  think  under  any  circumstances  we  could 
squeeze  more  than  150  in. 

21204.  That  was  a  very  small  margin,  at  any  rate  ? — 
Quite,  but  it  was  ample. 

21205.  Do  you  board  any  of  your  adult  paupers  out 
in  the  coimtry  ? — Yes,  our  imbeciles,  etc. 

21206.  Do  you  board  any  in  the  country  workhouses  ? 
—No. 

21207.  Have  you  any  objection  to  that  as  a  board  ? 
— We  have  had  not  necessity  to  do  so.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion that  has  come  before  us. 

21208.  With  regard  to  the  labour  members  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  if  they  are  in  work  how  do  they 
manage  to  attend  the  meetings  at  eleven  o'clock  ? — There 
are  various  organisations  which,  I  believe,  pay  their 
expenses  ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Thorne,  M.P.,  is  at  the  head 
of  a  big  bakery — perhaps  I  should  not  say  a  big  one, 
but  it  is  an  increasing  concern,  and  the  profits  in  that 
go  to  pay  the  various  members  who  represent  them  in 
different  organisations. 

21209.  Then  they  are  paid  representatives  of  the 
working  men  ? — Some. 

21210.  Have  you  any  in  actual  work  at  the  present 
moment  ? — The  paid  member  has  now  left  us.  When 
I  say  the  paid  member,  the  man  whom  I  have  in  my 
mind  is  the  paid  organiser  of  a  certain  society,  and  he 
was  deputed  by  them  to  attend  the  board  of  guardians. 
It  was  the  salary  that  was  paid  to  him  as  an  organiser 
that  allowed  him  to  take  up  that  position. 

21211.  I  think  you  said  ihat  you  admit  the  public 
to  your  meetings  ? — Yes. 

21212.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  transacting 
your  business,  owing  to  the  interest  the  public  have 
taken  in  it  ? — Sometimes  we  have  as  many  as  six  persons 
present. 


21213.  If  you  were  to  meet  in  the  evenings  how  would    Mr.  G.  A. 
that  be  ? — We  might  get  a  few  more,  but,  personally,  I  Paul. 

should  object  to  giving  up  my  evenings  to  tiie  work.   

There  are  lots  of  people  in  the  district  who  could,  if  they  June  1906. 
like,  attend  the  meetings,  but  they  do  not.    The  only 

class  who  would  be  likely  to  attend  would  be  the  working 
man  when  he  had  done  his  day's  labour. 

21214.  Then  I  gather  that,  notwithstanding  all  this 
public  and  popular  excitement  about  the  relief  in  West 
Ham,  your  meetings  have  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
admission  of  the  public  ? — We  have  never  had  a  single 
word  raised  in  the  board-room. 

21215.  Are  the  Press  very  particular  in  reporting  your 
meetings  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  are  fairly  well  represented 
by  the  Press.  We  have  as  many  as  six  or  eight  represen- 
tatives of  different  newspapers  every  fortnight. 

21216.  In  answer  to  Sir  Samuel  Pro  vis  you  expressed  The  pro- 
the  opinion  that  West  Ham  would  not  be  likely  to  benefit  posal  to  in- 
by  being  included  in  the  London  poor  rate  ;  do  you  mean  'jj'^'j^^  in^'^** 
West  Ham  as  a  union,  or  the  borough  of  West  Ham  ? —  London 

I  mean  West  Ham  as  a  union.  That  is  a  matter  I  tell  you 
candidly  I  have  not  studied,  but,  speaking  offhand,  I  should 
say  that  under  the  present  conditions  we  should  not 
benefit.  If  you  were  going  to  nationalise  the  poor  rate, 
that  would  be  a  very  different  thing  altogether. 

21217.  I  am  not  contemplating  anything  like  that ;  I 
am  merely  asking  you  whether  you  would  benefit  under 
ex'sti  \g  circumstances  ? — I  think  not.  I  do  not  think 
our  poor  rate  is  likely  to  increase  ;  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should. 

21218.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  care  to  amplify 
that  view  of  yours  as  against  the  inclusion  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.    It  is  not  a  question  that  1  have  studied. 

21219.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  You  have  an  infirmary  attached 
to  the  workhouse,  have  you  not  ? — There  is  a  building 
for  very  aged  people  which  is  termed  an  infirmary  ;  then 
we  have  an  infirmary  proper,  two  miles  away  from  the 
workhouse. 

21220.  Do  you  admit  people  direct  to  that,  or  do  they  Admipsions 
liave  to  go  through  the  workhouse  to  it  ? — They  are  to  West  Ham 
admitted  direct.  P^pr  Law 

.    .  inlirmai'ies. 

21221.  Do  you  have  many  applications  for  admission  ?  Y'Q|„j^ta^j. 

—5,000  in  the  year.  hospitals^at 

21222.  Have  you  any  hospital  in  your  immediate  West  Ham 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  we  have  West  Ham,  Poplar,  and  ^""^  Foot 
the  Seamen's  Hospital. 

21223.  You  have  a  convalescent  home  at  Margate 
have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

21224.  How  is  that  worked  ?  Have  you  a  committee 
of  management  ? — We  have  a  rota  committee,  who 
visit  it  once  a  month. 

21225.  What  cases  do  you  send  to  that  home  ? — 
People  who  have  suffered  from  long  illness  and  require 
recuperation. 

21226.  Do  you  require  that  they  should  have  been  in 
the  infirmary  first  ? — Yes. 

21227.  Do  you  ever  send  outdoor  relief  cases  there  ? — 
Yes,  O3casionally,  where  it  is  strongly  recommended,  but 
there  are  not  very  many  such  cases. 

21228.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  per  week  of  a 
patient  there  is  ? — Off-hand,  no;  but  I  think  about  13s., 
or  rather  less. 

21229.  What  accommodation  have  you  there  ? — It  is  a 
large  institution. 

21230.  It  has  about  150  beds  ?— Yes. 

21231.  On  the  whole,  are  yoa  satisfied  with  it  as  a  part 
of  the  Poor  Law  administration  ? — I  think  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  administration.  Our  infirmary  has  740  beds 
in  it. 

21232.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  You  speak  of  your  distress  com-  operations  of 
mittees  not  having  been  very  successful  in  dealing  with  tlie  Distress 
the  unemployed  ? — We  have  not  a  distress  committee,  if  Committee  at 
you  are  speaking  of  the  guardians.  We.st  Ham. 

21233.  But  you  had  one  for  your  borough,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  the  Borough  of  West  Ham  Distress  Com- 
mittee. 

21234.  Do  you  think  that  rather  provoked  unemploy- 
ment than  employment  ? — I  did  not  say  anything  of  the 
kind.    What  I  said  was  that  I  considered  it  wasteful. 
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21235.  In  what  way  ? — Because  it  is  an  expensive  way 
of  dealing  with  these  men.    In  the  first  place  you  have  got 

  to  pay  their  fares  backward  and  forward.    Then  £7,000 

26  June  1906.  paid  for  your  farm,  and  since  then  I  think  about 
£3,000  has  been  expended  upon  buildings.  The  cost  psr 
head  is  something  like  6s.  per  week.  Then  there  is  the 
cost  of  relief  for  the  wife  and  family,  bringing  up  the  total 
of  expenditure  per  week,  not  counting  interest  on  capital 
(which  most  business  men  wculd  count),  to  something 
like  25s. 

21236.  Is  that  25s.  per  man  per  week  without  the 
interest  on  capital  ? — Per  family,  not  per  man. 

21237.  Did  they  give  continuous  employment  on  the 
farm  colony  1 — So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  six 
men  have  been  found  permanent  employment — a  very 
poor  return  for  an  outlay  of  many  thousands  ! 

21238.  How  long  were  the  men  kept  on  ? — Sixteen 
weeks. 

21239.  That  really  tested  their  industry,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  if  you  put  it  that  way. 

21240.  Was  it  hard  work  ? — I  do  not  call  it  hard  work. 
I  should  not  consider  it  hard  work  for  a  man  of  my 
physique,  anyhow. 

21241.  What  did  they  do  ;  was  it  farm  work — trenching  ? 
— Yes,  trenching  and  spade  industry. 

21242.  I  suppose  it  would  not  bs  called  hard  work  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  should  call  it  a  test. 

21243.  Not  so  hard  as  that  ? — No,  especially  when  you 
come  to  consider  that  they  have  hot  meals  every  day — a 
thing  they  never  had  as  ordinary  working  men.  They 
bitterly  complained  to  me  when  I  was  do'\vn  there  a  few 


weeks  ago  because  they  had  a  cold  dinner  on  Sunday.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  a  test  which  is  fair  by  any 
means.    I  think  they  have  a-pretty  easy  time  of  it. 

21244.  Because  the  conditions  are  so  good  ? — The 
conditions  are  absolutely  good,  and  they  h^ve  hot  meals 
seven  days  a  week.  The  sleeping  accommodation  is  a 
little  rough,  but  no  rougher  than  an  ordinary  sportsman 
would  meet  with. 

21245.  (Chairman.)  Does  your  infirmary  do  a  sort  of 
general  hospital  work  ? — Do  you  mean  the  infirmary 
proper  or  the  infirmary  attached  to  the  workhous;  ? 

21246.  I  mean,  do  you  have  to  take  general  hospital 
cases  at  either  ? — We  have  about  300  major  operations 
yearly. 

21247.  Then  in  fact  you  do  a  great  deal  of  work  that 
would  be  done  by  a  general  hospital  ? — Really  it  is  in  all 
but  the  name  a  general  hospital. 

21248.  Can  you  recover  from  the  people  that  you 
treat  ? — We  do,  as  far  as  possible.      We  have  a  clerk 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  every  one  in  the  infirmary  and  r>; 
gather  from  them  particulars  as  to  their  means.  ■ 

21249.  I  suppose  that  the  cost  of  this  infirmary  forms  ; 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  expenses  connected  with 

the  institutions  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  big  item. 

21250.  You  have  a  staff  of  nurses,  I  suppose  ? — I  think 

we  have  120  altogether.    Then  there  is  a  large  number  of 

porters,  of  course.  ^ 

^  Class  o 

21251.  The  class  of  persons  who  go  there  is  practically  personse 
much  the  same  as  the  class-  who  go  to  the  general  hospitals  sorting » 
in  London,  I  suppose  ? — They  would  be  poor  people.  ^' 
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Dr.  Marcus  Heney  Quaery,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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21252.  [Chairman.)  You  are  the  Medical  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Lambeth  Infirmary  ? — Yes. 

21253.  Mr.  Briant  described  an  interesting  experiment 
or  an  alteration  which  had  recently- been  made  at  the 
Lambeth  Infirmary,  and  I  think  you  have  written  a 
paper  describing  what  the  effect  of  that  is  ? — Yes. 

(The  W itness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  In  the  Lambeth  parish  the  guardians  have  recently 
brought  into  operation  some  changes  in  the  system  of 
medical  relief  which  do  not  obtain  in  other  parishes,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware.  These  changes  arc  based  upon  the 
principle  of  having  the  whole  medical  relief  of  the  parish 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
infirmary.  In  part  this  has  been  so  already,  the  medical 
officer  of  the  infirmary  also  having  charge  of  the  two 
workhouses  belonging  to  the  parish.  The  guardians 
were  anxious  to  extend  the  principle  to  the  outdoor 
medical  relief.  They  feel  that  the  system  of  having  out- 
door medical  officers,  who  devote  only  a  part  of  their 
time  to  parish  work,  has  defects  which  they  consider 
might  be  remedied  by  appointing  officers,  who  should 
place  all  their  time  at  the  service  of  the  board,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  infirmary. 

2.  Under  the  old  system  the  district  medical  officers 
and  those  in  the  infirmary  and  workhouses  were  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  patients  passing  from  one  to  the 
other  without  consultation  or  notice,  and  there  was  a 
general  want  of  touch  between  the  various  departments 
which  deal  with  the  same  cases  and  go  over  the  same 
ground. 

3.  Again,  the  infirmary  was  constantly  overcrowded 
during  the  winter  months,  this  overcrowding  being  in 
part  due  to  several  causes  :  e.g.— 

(a)  The  admission  of  cases  of  a  simple  character, 
who  might  have  been  treated  at  their  homes. 

(&)  The  admission  of  cases  of  chronic  disease  who 
do  not  require  the  nursing  and  special  attention  given 
at  the  infirmary  (with  these  I  might  include  the 
physically  defective,  such  as  old  paralyses,  epileptics 
and  others  who  by  reason  of  disease  are  not  capable 
of  earning  their  living). 

(c)  The  increasing  number  of  patients  sent  into  the 
infirmary  in  a  dying  state  and  for  whom  nothing 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment,  e.g. : — 
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In  1904,  seventy -eight  cases  were  admitted  on  relieving 
officers'  orders  who  died  within  forty-eight  hours — many 
of  these  were  in  the  article  of  death,  in  the  last  stages 
of  such  wasting  diseases  as  tubercle  and  cancer. 

In  1905,  seventy-one  cases  admitted  under  similar 
conditions.  Of  these  twenty-three  were  admitted  to 
end  of  April,  of  which  fifteen  came  from  districts  I,  2, 
3,  and  4,  (e.g.)  those  taken  over  under  the  new  scheme. 

In  1906,  to  end  of  April,  of  moribund  cases,  sixteen 
were  admitted,  of  which  seven  came  from  districts,  1,  2,  3, 
and  4. 

4.  The  board  of  guardians  resolved  with  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  place  the  home  dis- 
tricts, numbers,  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  (which  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  infirmary  and  are  among  the  most  popu- 
lous and  impoverished  in  the  parish)  under  the  direction  of 
the  medical  officer  of  the  infirmary,  and  to  give  him  extra 
help  in  the  form  of  assistant  medical  officers,  who  should 
reside  at  the  infirmary,  and  who  should,  in  addition  to 
their  duties  at  the  infirmary,  visit  and  treat  the  sick 
poor  of  these  districts.  Following  upon  this  resolution 
new  appointments  were  made — 

(a)  The  medical  officer  of  the    infirmary  to  be 
responsible  for  districts  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

(b)  A  senior  assistant  medical  officer  at  a  salary 
'    of  £230  to  £250,  who  should  devote  all  his  time  to 

the  infirmary  and  take  charge  of  the  latter  in  the 
absence  of  the  chief  medical  officer. 

(c)  Second  assistant  medical  officer  £150  to  £200. 

(d)  Third  assistant  medical  officer,  £125  to  £150. 

(e)  Fourth  assistant  medical  officer,  £100. 
The  second  and  third  assistant  medical  officers  to 

take  charge  of  these  districts  and  perform  the  duties 
hitherto  carried  out  by  the  four  district  officers,  who  had 
ceased  to  hold  office.  (This  increased  the  medical  stait 
of  the  infirmary  by  two,  but  as  sixty  beds  had  been 
added  to  the  accommodation  of  the  infirmary  about 
the  same  time,  the  addition  of  one  medical  officer  to  the 
staff  would  have  been  necessary  in  any  case.) 

5.  The  new  system  was  started  at  Christmas,  1905,  Effect 
and  the  work  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  on  smce  system 
and  I  believe  the  change  has  been  justified.   We  find  that —  medica  jli"' 

(a)  The  number  of  moribund  cases  sent  in  have  ""^  ^^^^ 
fallen  50  per  cent. 
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(b)  Fewer  cases  of  trivial  ailments  have  been 
admitted. 

(c)  A  considerable  number  of  patients  formerly 
treated  at  infirmary  have  been  treated  at  their  own 
homes. 

(d)  Wlien  the  infirmary  numbers  reach  their  limit, 
relief  can  be  obtained  by  treating  a  still  larger  number 
of  cases  at  home. 

It  is  proposed  (if  this  system  be  approved  of  by  the 
Local  Government  Board)  that  a  district  nursing  staff 
shall  be  established  to  assist  in  the  home  treatment  of 
the  sick  poor  of  the  parish. 

6.  The  question  of  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
"  tuberculosis  "  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  guar- 
dians for  some  years,  mainly  with  a  view  to  providing 
sanatoria  for  the  open  air  treatment  of  consumptives 
under  their  care.  In  1905  they  came  to  an  agreement 
with  the  authorities  of  the  "  Mount  Vernon  Hospital  fcr 
Consumption,"  whereby  we  secured  three  beds  for  in- 
patients which  were  to  be  occupied  by  consumptive 
cases  from  the  infirmary,  who  were  considered  suitable  for 
the  open  air  treatment. 

7.  We  have  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  these  beds 
occupied,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  relatively  small  number 
jf  early  cases  of  consumption  which  come  into  the 
infirmary,  and  also  the  reluctance  of  some  of  the  suitable 
cases  to  undergo  the  treatment.  Therefore  the  guardians 
have  terminated  the  contract. 

ibeth  21254.  {Chairman.)  You,  as    medical  superintendent, 

em  of  have  under  you  all  medical  relief  in  Lambeth,  both 
cal  relief  outdoor  and  indoor,  I  think  ?— Not  altogether.  The 
outdoor  relief  for  four  districts  out  of  the  nine  is  under 
me.  Those  four  are  immediately  surrounding  the  ia- 
fh-mary.  and  the  outer  five  districts  which  are  at  a  dis- 
tance away  we  have  not  touched.  The  parish  is  a 
straggling  one,  and  a  very  long  one,  and  the  outer  dis- 
tricts are  a  considerable  distance  away. 

21255.  You  sum  up  the  effect  of  the  new  system, 
which  has  only  been  a  short  time  in  operation,  in  para- 
graph 5  of  your  statement.  You  say  there  that  you 
have  found  that  [a)  the  number  of  moribund  cases  sent 
in  have  fallen  50  per  cent ;  (b)  fewer  cases  of  trivial 
ailments  have  been  admitted  ;  (c)  a  considerable  number 
of  patients  formerly  treated  at  the  infirmary  have  been 
treated  at  their  own  homes  ;  and  {d)  when  the  infirmarv 
numbers  reach  their  limit,  relief  can  be  obtained  by 
treating  a  still  larger  number  of  cases  at  home.  There- 
fore from  an  administrative  point  of  view  it  has  been  a 
distinct  success  ? — I  believe  so.  It  has  been  six  months 
in  practice  now,  and  we  find  that  many  cases  which 
formerly  were  sent  into  the  infirmary  are  easily  treated 
at  their  own  homes,  thvis  giving  us  a  considerable  relief 
in  regard  to  the  indoor  accommodation. 
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21256.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  the  system  ? 
On  the  one  side  certain  additional  medical  officers  have 
to  be  appointed,  but  what  saving  have  you  on  the  other 
side  ? — The  two  assistant  medical  officers  take  the  place 
of  four  outside  district  officers.  In  any  case  one  addi- 
tional officer  would  have  been  necessary,  because  we 
have  enlarged  the  accommodation  of  the  infirmary,  so 
that  really  it  is  only  a  net  increase  of  one  medical  officer 
at  present.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  con- 
sented to  increase  the  salary  of  the  chief  assistant  medi- 
cal officer  in  the  infirmary  by  about  £100  a  year,  because 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  extra  work  thrown  upon  his  shoulders 
during  my  absence. 

21257.  There  is  not  much  difference  as  regards  salaries  ? 
— No.  I  think  in  the  long  run  there  would  be  a  saving 
if  anything  ;  certainly  there  would  be  very  little  difference. 

21258.  When  we  come  to  the  evils  of  the  old  system 
there  is  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases 
of  a  simjjle  character  which  under  the  old  system  might 
come  to  the  infirmary,  but  which  are  now  treated  at 
home  ? — Yes. 

21259.  As  regards  the  moribund  cases  the  practice 
hns  generally  very  much  increased,  has  it  not,  of  persons 

*  sent  to  y^Yio  are  in  a  moribund  condition  being  sent  in  to  the 
'^^^^^  infirmary  ? — It  had  in  our  parish  increased  considerably 
of  late  years. 

21260.  I  assume  that  that  is  largely  due  to  the  im- 
propriety of  having  a  corpse  laid  down  in  a  very  small 
tenement  where  there  are  children  ? — Yes,  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  given  for  it. 
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21261.  Or  do  you  think  it  simply  became  a  practice  ? —    Dr.  M.  H. 
I  think  it  became  more  or  less  a  practice,  because  I  myself  Quarry. 

have  bem  recently  looking  round  the  districts,  and  in  ^   

several  cases  I  have  been  called  in  to  see  patients  who  '''^  June  1906. 
are  within  one  or  two  days  of  death.    I  have  asked  the 

friends  if  they  wished  them  removed,  or  would  they 
rather  have  them  treated  at  home  ?  They  have  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  let  them  remain  at  home  and  die  there. 
I  could  never  see  any  justification  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  for  moving  a  person  in  a  moribund  condition 
who  is  suffering  from  such  wasting  diseases  as  tubercle 
and  cancer,  and  bringing  them  into  an  infirmary,  when 
they  had  only  from  a  few  hours  to  twenty-four  hours  to 
live. 

21262.  The  evidence  which  has  come  before  us  seems 
to  show  that  this  practice  is  not  confined  to  Lambeth, 
but  that  it  is  almost  universal  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  obtain  ;  it  used  not  to  in  the  old  days. 

21263.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  infirmaries  has  Increasing 
largely  increased  in  proportion  to  the  population,  I  number  of 
think  ? — Yes.    We  always  will  have  a  number  of  cases  deaths  in 
come  in  who  cannot  be  described  as  moribund,  but  who 

are  in  the  very  last  stages  of  chronic  and  wasting  diseases  ^' 
— cases  which  have  been  attending  the  hospitals  and  other 
places. 

21264.  Assuming  the  system  works  well  as  regards  Possibility 
the  particular  wards  now  selected,  would  it  be  possible  ^^g^^^^^'^^ 
to  extend  it  to  the  whole  of  Lambeth  V — I  believe  it  ^  g^g„^ 
would,  but  not  quite  under  the  same  conditions.    Lambeth  „iedical  re- 
is  a  very  pecul'ar  district ;   it  is  an  elongated,  narrow  ijef. 
district,  running  practically  from  Waterloo  Bridge  to 

the  Crystal  Palace.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  work 
those  outlying  districts  except  through  medical  officers 
resident  there.  The  guardians  contemplate  a  scheme 
by  which  those  medical  officers  should  work  under  the 
medical  officer  of  the  infirmary,  who  would  be  responsible. 

21265.  So  that  he  would  have  to  visit  ? — Yes,  he  would 
have  to  visit  those  districts,  and  he  would  be  responsible 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  there. 

21266.  He  would  have  an  indirect  control,  then,  over  Propcpsed 
those  officers  who  did  not  give  the  whole  of  their  time  ? —  Poor  Law 
The  officers  would  give  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  q^'^^q^'j, 
guardians  and  be  responsible  to  them.  ^j^j^ 

21267.  If  the  system  works  it  would  be  associated 
with  the  district  nursing  staff,  I  take  it  ? — That  is  the 
idea,  that  a  good  many  of  these  cases  might  easily  be 
treated  at  their  own  homes  with  the  aid  of  a  little  nursing. 

21268.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  these  nurses  going 
there  ?  I  assume  they  would  teach  the  people  habits 
of  cleanliness,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  hygiene  ? — At 
present  there  are  a  large  number  of  district  nurses  either 
under  the  Jubilee  Association  or  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  various  churches  in  the  district,  who  assist 
us  in  this  work.  They  have  had  special  training  as 
district  nurses,  and  they  teach  the  patients  habits  of 
cleanliness,  attend  to  the  bed-ridden  patients,  and  so 
forth. 

21269.  Would  it  be  proposed  to  increase  the  infirmary 
staff  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  that  work  ? — No, 
it  would  be  an  outdoor  staff.  They  would  require  to 
have  special  training  as  district  nurses,  quite  apart  from 
institution  work. 

21270.  Then  you  give  the  new  scheme  a  hearty  en- 
dorsement ? — So  far  as  it  has  worked.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  scheme,  and  a  considerable  improvement  upon  our 
our  old  methods. 


21271.  As  regards  tuberculosis  you  have  some  beds  at 
the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital,  but  you  have  had  a  diffi- 
culty I  see  in  getting  them  occupied,  owing  to  your  cases 
not  coming  soon  enough  ? — Yes.  We  have  anything 
from  100  to  120  beds  occupied  in  the  infirmary  by  cases 
of  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  and  a  great  majority  of  those  are 
are  in  a  very  advanced  condition.  I  should  not  think 
that  on  the  whole  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
of  tubercle  we  get  in  there  are  such  as  would  be  received 
by  the  ordinary  sanatoria  set  aside  for  consumptive 
cases.  As  an  experiment  we  took  three  beds  in  Mount 
Vernon  Hospital,  and  I  found  great  difficulty  in  filling 
those  three  beds  out  of  the  aggregate  of  120  that  we 
have  in  constant  occupation  of  beds  in  the  infirmary, 
partly  because  we  got  so  few  early  casjs  coming  into  the 
infirmary,  and  partly  because  the  few  that  we  did  get 
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Dr.  M.  H.    were  reluctant  to  undergo  the  treatment  given  there, 
Quarry.      and  took  their  discharge  within  a  very  short  time  of 
admission. 

21272.  I  suppose  it  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  working  people  will  not  go  in  in  the  early  stage  ? 
— Yes.  As  long  as  they  are  able  to  work  and  get  em- 
ployment they  attend  as  o*t-paoients  at  the  hospitals, 
and  do  not  come  in  until  they  get  too  ill  to  work. 

Nature  of  21273.  What  would  you  say  of  the  cases  you  have 
phthisis  cas'  s  had  in  the  infirmary  ;  do  you  think  many  of  those  cases 
in  Lambeth  would  have  been  curable  if  you  had  had  them  in  time  ? 
Infirmary.  — I  suppose  we  get  between  400  and  500  cases  in  the 
year,  and  of  those  about  30  per  cent.  die.  I  should 
think  another  30  per  cent,  are  patched  up,  put  on  weight 
and  go  out  and  work  for  a  little  while,  then  break  down 
again  and  come  back  to  us.  A  few  of  them  do  pretty 
well.  If  you  could  get  early  cases,  or  even  the  advanced 
cases,  and  put  them  under  suitable  conditions  after 
they  have  left  the  infirmary,  you  might  be  more  success- 
ful. But  that  is  your  trouble.  You  can  get  a  great 
many  of  them  whose  general  health  improves  and  the 
active  signs  of  disease  cease,  but  they  have  to  go  back, 
unfortunately,  to  unhealthy  homes  and  laborious  occu- 
pations— indeed  there  are  yqvj  few  occupations  suited 
for  them — so  that  they  break  down.  It  would  be  the 
same  thing,  I  am  afraid,  if  they  were  sent  to  sanatoria, 
even  in  the  early  conditions,  because  they  would  have 
to  go  back  to  their  work,  and  they  would  break  down 
again. 

21274.  It  is  the  difficulty  inherent  in  continued  in- 
dustrial employment,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  it  is.  At  the 
same  time  the  disease  is  gradually  year  by  year  getting 
Jess  in  its  ravages.  There  is  a  very  considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  death  rate  from  tubercle  now  and  the 
death  rate  sixty  years  ago.  There  is  a  progressive  im- 
provement with  tubercle  although  it  is  slow,  but  of 
course  there  is  a  very  heavy  death  rate  from  it  still — the 
heaviest  of  all. 

21275.  Have  you  been  many  years  in  Lambeth  ? — 
Twelve  years. 

21276.  Have  you  seen  any  improvement  during  that 
time  as  regards  this  disease  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  I  can  speak  with  reference  to  Lambeth 
alone.  I  am  only  taking  the  statistics  on  a  very  large 
scale. 
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21277.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  This  new  system  of  yours  has 
led  to  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  being  dealt  with 
outdoors  than  indoors  ;  has  it  also  led  to  any  increase 
in  the  outdoor  relief  ? — No,  it  has  not. 

21278.  Medical  relief  is  very  often  the  door  to  the 
extension  of  outdoor  relief  ? — This  system  has  not  done 
that.  Of  course  it  has  only  been  a  short  time  in  opera- 
tion, but  the  cases  I  speak  of  were  cases  that  ordinarily 
would  have  been  sent  into  the  infirmary.  I  am  speaking 
of  individual  cases. 

Unsuitable  21279.  I  understood  they  were  simple  cases  and  not 
cases  sent  cases  which  required  special  treatment  ? — Many  very 
to  roor  Law  gj^^pje  cases  used  to  be  sent  in  to  the  infirmary — trivial 
infirmary.  ^     i  , 

cases,  ulcers,  etc. 

21280.  May  I  ask  why  they  were  seiit  into  the  infirmary 
under  the  old  regime  ? — I  do  not  know  why  they  were 
sent.    It  is  a  question  touching  other  men's  work. 

21281.  They  were  not  sent  in  to  be  fed  up  ? — ^No. 
There  is  not  much  relief  given  outside  in  that  way. 

21282.  Under  the  old  system,  where  you  are  still 
working  the  old  system,  have  you  any  means  of  securing 
continuity  of  medical  knowledge  ? — I  think  the  reliev- 
ing officer  retains  the  out-door  medical  officer's  certifi- 
cate, does  he  not  ? — Under  the  old  system  a  patient 
was  sent  into  the  infirmary  with  no  history,  and  we 
knew  nothing  about  him  at  all ;  we  simply  had  to  begin 
the  ease  afresh  when  it  came  into  the  infirmary. 

21283.  Is  that  still  the  case  in  other  districts  than 
the  districts,  one,  two  three  and  four  ? — In  the  other 
districts  the  patients  come  to  us  without  any  previous 
history. 

21284.  Do  you  not  get  a  copy  of  the  certificate  ? — 
The  certificate  gives  a  provisional  diagnosis,  and  would 
be  of  very  little  value  to  us.  We  get  it,  but  it  is  a  pro- 
visional diagnosis  without  any  notes  or  history,  and  so 
we  know  nothing  of  the  home  surroundings  of  the  patient 
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or  anj'thing  about  him.  There  are  a  very  large  numb  er  of 
cases  that  are  always  coming  under  Poor  Law  treatment — 
cases  of  a  chronic  nature  and  others  of  a  trivial  nature — 
people  who  are  always  more  or  less  on  the  books — 
who  prefer  to  come  into  the  infirmary.  An  outdoor 
medical  officer  not  having  any  knowledge  of  their 
previous  history,  or  not  having  had  them  under  observa- 
tion except  for  the  few  moments  when  he  visits,  is  not  in  a 
position  very  often  to  say  that  they  are  not  suitable  cases 
for  the  infirmary.  But  we,  who  have  had  these  people 
in  the  infirmary  under  observation  night  and  day,  know 
perfectly  well  that  they  can  easily  be  treated  at  their 
homes  and  that  many  of  them  need  not  even  give  up  their 
work.  We  get  to  know  these  cases,  and  when  old  cases 
are  sent  in  we  send  them  out  again ;  but  they  are  sent 
back  to  us,  and  so  the  useless  cycle  is  continued. 

21285.  Have  you  the  case-paper  system  at  Lambeth  ? —  Case  pape 
Yes.  They  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  the  call-over,  and  so  at  Lambet 
forth. 

21286.  I  think  we  were  told  so  by  one  of  your  guardians. 
Does  it  apply  to  all  the  indoor  cases  ? — It  applies  to  every- 
body whether  receiving  indoor  or  outdoor  relief.  Every 
person  coming  into  the  infirmary  is  seen  by  a  special 
officer,  and  his  friends  are  summoned. 

21287.  Then  there  is  the  medical  record  ? — We  keep 
the  medical  record  independently  of  that. 

21288.  Do  you  keep  that  on  the  sheet  as  well  ? — No, 
they  do  not  keep  a  medical  record  on  those  sheets.  The 
medical  records  are  kept  separately  in  the  infirmary. 

21289.  Have  you  discontinued  your  relations  with 
Mount  Vernon  now  ? — I  believe  so.    I  recommended  it. 

21290.  You  have  no  open-air  wards  yourselves,  have  Provisicu  f 
you  ? — We  have  no  open-air  wards,  but  we  have  the  treatment 
windows  all  wide  open,  and  they  are  very  airy  windows,  phthisis  at 
Then  we  have  balconies  and  corridors.    The  wards  are  on  Lambeth  I: 
the  top  floor.  firmary. 

21291.  Are  the  men  or  women  ever  let  out  to  get  the 
fresh  air  out  of  doors  beyond  your  own  grounds  ? — Not 
beyond  the  infirmary. 

21292.  You  have  not  anything  suitable  ? — We  have  no 
place.  We  send  a  number  of  them,  when  they  get  well 
enough,  down  to  Sandgate.  That  is  the  only  place  there  is 
which  a  Poor  Law  patient  in  that  condition  can  be  sent 
to.  I  think  they  charge  21s.  a  week,  or  something  like 
that. 

21293.  You  could  get  them  into  any  hospital  for  which 
the  Local  Government  Board  gave  permission,  could  you 
not  1. — Not  adults.  There  is  no  accommodation  for  the 
ordinary  Poor  Law  patient. 

21294.  For  instance,  there  is  Mount  Vernon  ? — That  is  a 
failure.  Those  hospitals  want  cases  in  an  early  condition. 
We  have  tried  that  hospital,  and  it  has  been  a  failure, 
partly  because  we  get  so  few  cases,  and  partly  because 
the  few  that  we  do  get  will  not  submit  to  the  treatment. 


21295.  Was  there  any  special  difficulty  which  gave  rise 
to  the  change  in  the  regime  that  you  have  mentioned  in 
your  evidence  ? — There  was  no  special  difficulty.  I  think 
the  question  was  brought  before  the  board  by  Mr.  Briant 
originally,  who  thought  it  would  be  a  better  system  so  that 
all  the  officers  should  give  up  the  whole  of  their  time. 

21296.  Was  there  not  a  difficulty  in  changing  the 
'personnel  of  the  medical  officers  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

21297.  How  was  it  efi^ected  ? — The  patients  are  very 
well  satisfied.    I  have  seen  them  myself. 

21298.  Did  not  any  medical  officer  have  to  be  shifted  ? 
— One  had  taken  up  another  office  and  his  appointment 
was  not  filled,  one's  time  expired,  and  another  one  was 
compensated.  The  guardians  have  waited  over  the  cour«e 
of  a  few  years  in  order  to  let  the  offices  lapse,  or  in  some 
other  way  to  change  the  late  medical  officers  with  com- 
psnsation. 

21299.  Are  you  thinking  of  extending  it  still  further 
through  your  union  ? — That  is  in  contemplation,  but  they 
are  waiting  till  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  a  report  may 
be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  how  it  works 
in  the  meantime. 

21300.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  First  of  all,  is  the  order 
from  the  relieving  officer  for  medical  attendance  in  these 
districts  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  given  on  you  ? — No,  it  is  given  on 
the  district  medical  oflieer  for  the  time  being,  who  would 
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tie  my  second  or  third  assistant  medical  officer  at  the 
Infirmary.  In  future  I  propose  to  leave  out  the  name, 
so  that  it  will  be  an  order  on  the  medical  officer  at  the 
infirmary. 

21301.  Do  you  not  want  to  make  somebody  or  other 
responsible  ? — The  guardians  make  me  responsible. 

21302.  Who  is  the  person  who  would  be  responsible, 
•supposing  the  pauper  was  not  attended  ? — They  make  me 
responsible,  in  the  same  way  that  I  am  responsible  for  the 
work  of  the  assistant  medical  officers  in  the  infirmary. 

21303.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  from  the  infirmary 


of  any  part  of  your  district  ? — The  four  inner  districts  at 
present  can  be  easily  walked,  but  in  regard  to  the  other 
districts  it  would  be  a  matter  of  going  three  or  four  miles. 

21304.  And  that  would  be  a  difficulty  in  other  parts  of 
Lambeth  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

21305.  {Chairman.)  What  do  you  call  a  distance  that 
can  easily  be  walked — a  mile  ? — The  inner  districts  I 
should  think  would  cover  a  mile  and  a  half. 

21306.  Is  that  the  outside  ? — Yes,  at  one  part.  Dis- 
tricts 1,  2,  and  3,  are  witlyn  a  crowded  area  round  the 
infirmary. 


Dr.  M.  H. 

(Quarry. 

26  June  1906, 


FORTY-THIRD  DAY. 


Monday,  2nd  July,  1906. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Geokge  Hamilton,  G.C.S.L,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  A.  Robinson,  K.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Samuel  B.  Pro  vis,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 

IVIr.  Francis  Chandler. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 


Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDougall. 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary}. 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Henry  A.  Stonham,  M.R.C.S.,   L.R.C.P.,  D.P.H.,  called;  and  Examined 
District  Medical 
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21307.  {Chairman.)  You   are  the 
Officer  of  the  Stepney  Union  ? — Yes. 

21308.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — Just 
fourteen  years. 

21309.  I  believe  your  union  has  a  population  of  57,937, 
and  an  area  of  576  acres  ? — That  is  so. 

21310.  You  are  also  medical  officer  of  the  Ratcliff 
Receiving  House  for  Children,  which  has  108  beds  ? — Yes. 

21311.  Is  that  in  the  union  of  Stepney  ?— It  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  district. 

21312.  You  are  also  medical  officer  of  the  casual 
ward,  which  has  fifty  beds  ?• — Yes. 

21313.  That  is  in  the  same  union,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

21314.  You  are  also  Public  Vaccinator  for  the  Stepney 
Union,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

21315.  You  have  prepared  a  written  statement  which 
we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will  hand 
it  in  ? — Certainly.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  folloiving 
statement. ) 

1.  The  offices  I  hold  are  held  on  condition  that  I  do  not 
engage  in  private  practice.  The  salary  for  the  outdoor 
appointment  is  inclusive,  no  fees  for  operations  being 
allowed.  I  reside  a  few  yards  from  the  boundary  line 
of  the  union,  by  permission  of  the  guardians  and  Local 
Government  Board.  I  am  required  to  provide  a  deputy 
at  my  own  expense. 

2.  I  attend  all  the  board  meetings  of  the  guardians 
during  the  relief  part  of  the  business. 

3.  The  hours  of  attendance  at  the  surgery  are  10  a.m. 
to  12  p.m.  daily,  except  on  Sundays  and  Bank  Holidays. 
The  dispensary,  surgery,  guardians'  offices,  Ratclifl 
Receiving  House  and  relief  offices  are  all  in  the  same 
block  of  buildings.    This  is  a  great  advantage,  as  I  am 
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thus  in  daily  touch  with  the  relieving  and  vaccination 
officers. 

4.  Under  the  present  system  prescription  papers  have 
to  be  written  and  then  copied  into  the  medical  registers, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  every  quarter  all  the  entries 
have  to  be  made  over  again.  Tlie  great  amount  of 
clerical  work  which  this  involves  might  be  much  reduced 
if  instead  of  a  prescription  paper  some  form  of  hospital 
case  paper  were  substituted.  These  could  be  bound 
together  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  thus  forming  a  medical 
register.  Papers  not  finished  with  could  be  carried  on 
to  the  next  quarter. 

5.  A  trained  or  experienced  nurse  from  Ratcliff  House 
attends  me  in  the  surgery  when  required,  e.g.,  in  gyneco- 
logical cases  and  operations. 

6.  Minor  operations  when  anaesthetics  are  not  required 
are  performed  in  the  surgery. 

7.  The  dispenser  attends  at  the  dispensary  from  9.30 
a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  2  to  5  p.m.  He  dispenses  all  drugs, 
dressings,  etc.,  required  by  the  medical  officer  of  the 
workhouse  at  Bromley  as  well  as  all  the  prescriptions  for 
the  outdoor  patients. 

8.  All  drugs,  etc.,  requisitioned  by  the  medical  officer 
of  the  workhouse  are  dehvered  to  two  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  three  or  more  times  a  week.  A  locked  hand 
cart  is  used  for  transit. 

9.  AU  drugs  and  medical  and  surgical  appliances  are  Contract  for 
supplied  by  the  guardians  who  almost  invariably  allow  chugs. 

me  to  have  what  I  ask.    Drugs  are  supplied  by  contract 
and  at  contract  prices. 

10.  All  drugs  and  appliances  are  requisitioned  on  Svstem  of 
dispensary  order  forms  signed  by  the  chairman  and  clerk  requisiticns 
of  the   guardians.     The   dispenser  is  responsible  for  for  drues  at 
checking  the  goods  when  received  and  he  is  also  required  Stepney. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 
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to  keep  an  inventory  of  the  instruments  and  appliances 
in  the  surgery.  Orders  for  drugs  from  the  workhouse 
are  initialled  by  the  medical  officer.  I  am  required  to 
sign  a  book  containing  an  estimate  of  the  drugs  required 
each  week.    This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  useless  procedure. 

11.  Stocktaking  of  drugs  is  done  once  a  quarter  by  a 
local  chemist  who  also  acts  as  deputy  dispenser  when 
required. 

12.  Occasionally  I  have  to  call  in  my  deputy  or  other 
doctor  to  give  an  anaesthetic.  A  fee  of  £1  Is.  in  such 
cases  is  paid  by  the  guardians  on  my  recommendation. 

13.  The  nursing  of  outdoor  patients  is  undertaken  by  the 
East  London  Nursing  Society.  This  is  an  excellent 
society  which  not  only  sends  out  trained  nurses  to  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  but  in  some  cases  supplies  sheets, 
water-piUows,  bedpans,  etc.  and  occasionally  milk,  beef 
tea,  etc. 

14.  The  majority  of  urgent  orders  issued  are  for 
persons  who  apply  after  12  p.m.  Very  few  are  urgent 
cases  in  the  medical  sense  of  the  word. 

15.  The  following  order  has  been  in  force  for  several 
years.    About  twelve  claims  annually  are  made. 

Stepney  Union. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  this  Union  hereby  give 
:^ractitioner&  notice,  that  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  from  and  after 
attending  ^j^jg  (jg^^g  they  will  be  prepared  to  pay  any  duly  registered 
l/^^cases°at  ^^'ii'^^l  practitioner  who  may  be  called  to  a  case  of  urgent 
sickness  of  a  destitute  person,  a  fee  for  one  visit  and 
medicine  according  to  the  following  scale,  upon  condition 
that  notice  is  given  by  such  medical  practitioner  to  the 
relieving  officer  of  the  district  in  which  such  destitute 
person  resides  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time 
of  the  visit. 

Scale  of  Fees. 

From  10  p.m.  to  8  a.m. — 7s.  6d. 
From  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. — 3s.  6d. 

By  Order, 

Guardians'  Offices,  S.  A.  Lewis, 

Barnes  Street,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

Stepney,  E. 

16.  There  is  an  emergency  ward  adjoining  the  Rat- 
cliff  Receiving  House  for  women  who  come  to  the  relief 
offices  in  actual  labour.  All  other  cases  of  confinement 
are  attended  by  a  qualified  midwife  appointed  by  the 
guardians.  She  is  under  my  control  and  is  required  to 
send  for  me  in  all  difficult  cases. 

17.  There  is  no  distinction  between  Poor  Law  and 
hospital  patients  apart  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
former  are  old  persons  suffering  from  chronic  complaints. 
Many  patients  come  direct  to  me  from  the  hospitals  and 
Tower  Hamlets  Dispensary;  the  motive  in  most  cases 
merely  being  a  desire  to  change  the  doctor.  Conversely 
I  have  no  doubt  many  leave  me  to  go  to  the  hospitals. 

18.  I  work  in  harmony  with  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  and  the  clergy  of  the  district,  and  give  all  in- 
formation asked  for  by  them  concerning  any  patient 
under  my  care. 

19.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  my  aimual  re- 
port to  the  guardians  for  the  year  1904  : — 

The  most  important  point  which  I  have  this  year  to 
draw  your  attention  to  is  the  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  patients  for  the  last  three  years.  The  following 
table  clearly  demonstrates  this  point: 

Number  of  medical  orders  issued  during  each  year 
for  the  last  ten  years  : — ■ 
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1895 

-  3,711 

1896 

-  3,636 

1897 

-  3,598 

1898 

-  3,503 

1899 

-  3,790 

1900 

-  3,557 

1901 

-  3,642 

1902 

-  4,305 

1903 

-  4,259 

1904 

-  4,719 

In  Tny  opinion  the  main  causes  of  the  above  state  of 
affairs  are  the  following,  and  of  which  the  first  is  by  far 
the  most  important : — 

1.  The  increase  of  outdoor  relief  given  in  recent 
years. 

2.  The  greater  number  of  the  unemployed. 

3.  The  system  of  charging  small  fees  to  out-patients 
at  the  London  Hospital. 

4.  The  abuse  of  medical  relief  by  those  who  could 
afford  to  pay. 

The  number  of  medical  orders  for  the  year  1905  was 
4,943. 

20.  The  following  table  shows  the  increased  outdoor  ingj-gj^^gj 
relief  given  since  1901  :—  out-relief 

Number  of  persons  on  permanent  fist  on  Lady  Day  in  Stepney, 
each  year : 

1895  -  7 

1896  -       -       -       -       -       -    ^       -  7 

1897   -       -       -  12 

1898    20 

1899  -.28 

1900   -       -       -  32 

1901  -       4  48 

1902    130 

1903  -       -       -       -       -       -       .       -  150 

1904    169 

1905  -   163 

1906    191 


I 


The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  persons  in  receipt 
of  permanent  outdoor  relief  and  who  are  entitled  to 
medical  relief  without  obtaining  orders.  The  number 
of  such  persons  on  the  list  during  the  last  week  of  the 
year  1895  was  seven,  and  during  the  last  week  of  the  year 
1904,  139. 


21.  In  urban  districts  a  system  of  whole  time  Poor  Law 
medical  officers  would,  I  believe,  be  more  economical  than 
the  present  part  time  system  (compare  cost  per  medical 
order).  The  guardians  would  have  one  medical  officer 
who  could  attend  all  board  meetings  and  advise  them  on 
any  relief  cases  before  them.  The  patients  would  have 
one  doctor  to  whom  to  go  and  there  could  be  no  clashing 
of  private  calls  with  Poor  Law's  calls. 

The  medical  registers  are  practically  the  only  records 
of  general  sickness  in  the  Kingdom  and  I  am  convinced 
if  they  were  properly  kept,  that  some  form  of  Annual 
Report  compiled  from  them  would  lead  to  much  useful 
knowledge  on  the  causes,  local  and  otherwise,  of  some 
diseases.  I  instituted  a  system  of  short  annual  reports 
to  my  guardians  in  1895.  I  append  those  for  the  years 
1897  and  1899  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  {See  Appendix 
No.  XL) 

22.  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  whole  time  appointments  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  medical  officer  himself.  His  work  is  perhaps  more 
regular  than  that  of  the  private  practitioner  and  there 
is  less  night  work.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  more  re- 
sponsibihty  than  in  private  practice.  The  most  im- 
portant disadvantage  is  the  monotony  and  the  depressing 
effect  resulting  from  always  attending  patients  of  the 
poorest  class.  This  I  regard  as  a  very  great  drawback, 
but  it  may  be  modified  to  some  extent,  as  in  my  case,  by 
holding  the  appointment  of  pubhc  vaccinator.  Another 
serious  disadvantage  is  the  absence  of  promotion. 

23.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  a  Poor  Law  medical  service 
could  be  established  that  it  should  be  on  the  same  fines 
as  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Services.  There  should 
be  a  competitive  examination  for  vacant  appointments, 
and  the  duties  of  Poor  Law  medical  officers  should  be  one 
of  the  subjects  of  examination.  There  should  be  junior 
and  senior  appointments  and  promotion  should  be  by 
seniority  and  merit. 

21316.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  hold  your  offices 
on  the  understanding  that  you  do  not  engage  in  private 
practice  ? — That  is  so. 

21317.  You  obtain  what  drugs,  instruments,  and 
appliances  you  require  by  requisition  on  dispensary  order 
forms  ? — Yes. 

21318.  Those  drugs  are  obtained  by  pubhc  contract  ? — 
Yes. 

21319.  So  far  as  that  part  of  your  work  is  concerned 
you  have  no  suggestions  to  make  as  regards  its  improve- 
ment ;  it  works  satisfactorily  ? — Yes,  in  our  union  it 
works  very  well,  I  think. 

21320.  Are  you  head  of  the  out-door  medical  relief  as 
well  as  the  indoor  medical  relief  ? — I  am  the  only  out- 
door doctor  for  the  whole  union. 
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21321.  So  you  have  control  practically  over  all  the 
orders  for  medical  relief  whether  indoor  or  out-door  ? — 
Indoor  for  the  Ratclifie  receiving  house,  not  for  the  work- 
house. The  large  workhouse  is  in  a  different  district 
altogether.  It  is  outside  our  union  district,  some  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 

21322.  You  have  no  infirmary  ? — No,  that  is  also  outside 
the  district. 

21323.  Stepney  Union  is  combined  with  another  union 
for  certain  purposes  ? — Stepney  Union  consists  of  four 
parishes,  but  the  workhouse  itself  is  out  at  Bromley,  quite 
apart  from  the  district  itself ;  all  our  in-patients  have  to 
be  taken  over  there.  The  infirmary  is  called  the  Poplar 
and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum. 

21324.  And  the  workhouse  ? — The  workhouse  is  right 
opposite  that  building,  of  course  altogether  apart  from 
Poplar. 

21325.  Is  that  a  joint  workhouse  ? — No,  it  is  not  a 
joint  workhouse  ;  it  is  quite  separate  from  Poplar. 

21326.  It  is  just  outside  the  union  ? — Opposite  the 
infirmary,  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  the  union. 

21327.  I  see  the  East  London  Nursing  Society  under- 
take the  nursing  of  out-door  patients.  Are  their  nursing 
operations  at  all  under  your  control  ? — I  can  always  get 
a  nurse  if  I  want  one  ;  I  have  only  to  write  to  the  head 
ofifice,  and  they  will  send  a  nurse  down  ;  and  they  also 
supply  nourishment  at  times,  and  bedding  and  sheets  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

21328.  They  do  this  at  their  own  expense  ?• — Yes.  I 
have  the  annual  report  of  the  society  here,  which  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  see. 

21329.  Certainly.  Coming  to  paragraph  17,  you  point 
out  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  Poor  Law 
and  the  Hospital  patients,  apart  from  the  fact  that  many 
are  chronic  cases  ? — Yes. 

21330.  Much  the  same  class  go  to  the  hospitals  ? — 
Practically  the  same  class.  I  constantly  have  patients 
come  to  me  from  the  hospitals,  and  no  doubt  I  lose  a  good 
many  and  they  go  to  the  hospitals  from  me. 

21331.  I  suppose  the  large  hospital  near  you  is  the 
London  Hospital  ? — Yes.  They  mostly  come  from  the 
London,  but  I  have  had  them  from  Guy's  and  also  from 
St.  Bartholomew's. 

21332.  Does  the  London  Hospital  charge  any  fee  ? — 
Yes,  they  charge  3d.  each  time  a  patient  goes. 

21333.  Has  that  had  any  effect  in  diverting  patients 
from  them  ? — Certainly.  Sometimes  two  or  three  times 
a  week  I  get  patients  from  them.  I  ask  them  if  they  have 
had  any  treatment  anywhere  before,  and  they  say : 
"  Yes,  at  the  London  Hospital  but  they  charge,  and  I 
cannot  go  on  there."  I  have  also  had  one  patient  just 
recently  from  another  hospital. 

21334.  I  suppose,  roughly  speaking,  the  difference 
between  patients  who  go  to  the  hospitals  and  those  who 
come  to  the  infirmary  is,  that  the  former  are  suffering 
from  temporary  iUness,  and  the  latter  are  more  chronic 
cases  ? — Yes,  chronic  bronchitis  and  rheumatism,  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

21335.  Have  you  ever  thought  out  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  greater  co-operation  between  the 
hospitals  and  the  infirmaries,  or  do  you  think  the  present 
system  works  very  well  ? — I  have  not  thought  that  point 
out ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  London  hospital  ought  to 
charge  us  fees  if  we  send  a  patient  there  from  our  in- 
firmary. Of  course,  that  is  out  of  my  hands.  They 
send  us  a  bill ;  I  was  talking  to  the  clerk  about  that 
the  other  day,  and  he  says  it  is  quite  true  ;  we  have  had 
many  a  bill  from  the  London  hospitals,  but  so  far  we  have 
never  paid  any.    We  have  repudiated  them  all. 

21336.  Is  that  a  recent  practice  ? — I  should  think  it 
is  some  months  since  we  have  had  one,  but  I  have  heard 
of  it  several  times  since  I  have  been  medical  officer.  I 
do  not  think  they  have  ever  pressed  it,  but  they  send  the 
bill  in. 

21337.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  reciprocity  1  

Most  decidedly.  I  think  the  hospital  is  for  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  those  in  a  better  position.  I  do  not 
think  they  ought  to  charge  at  all ;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right.  The  London  Hospital  often  sends  us  patients  with 
a  written  recommendation  f  o.-  admission  to  the  infirmary 
and  we  always  take  them  in. 
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21338.  In  no  case  ?— I  think  not. 

21339.  Not  even  where  the  patient  could  afford  to 
pay  ? — Then  they  ought  not  to  be  treated  there.  The 
point  has  often  been  talked  of ;  the  hospitals  are  abused, 
undoubtedly,  to  my  own  knowledge,  and  it  is  common 
knowledge  they  are  abused. 

21340.  That  would  be  an  alteration,  would  it  not  ; 
that  the  hospitals  should  make  no  charge,  reserving 
their  services  for  the  poorest  ? — I  cannot  say  if  other 
hospitals  send  in  bills  in  the  same  way  to  other  guardians. 

21341.  You  co-operate  with  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  and  the  clergy  of  your  district  ? — Yes  ;  some- 
times I  get  letters  from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
1  have  not  had  so  many  lately.  Before  the  war  I  used  to 
get  three  or  four  a  week,  but  since  the  war  I  have  had  very 
few. 

21342.  In  the  next  paragraph  in  your  statement  you 
call  attention  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
medical  orders.  Has  the  population  of  Stepney  in- 
creased during  these  ten  years  which  you  compare  ? — No, 
it  is  practically  stationary ;  it  has  been  the  whole  time 
I  have  been  there.     There  is  very  little  difference  indeed. 

21343.  Should  you  say  that  during  those  ten  years  the 
industrial  conditions  had  gone  back,  and  that  Stepney 
is  worse  off  than  it  was  before  ? — I  should  say  some- 
what, but  not  so  very  much. 

21344.  Not  sufficiently  to  account  for  this  ? — No, 
the  district,  in  some  respects,  has  been  improved,  for 
instance,  by  model  dwellings  being  put  up,  and  there 
is  a  better  class  of  people  in  some  parts. 

21345.  You  have  analysed  the  cause  of  this  increase  ? — 
Yes. 

21346.  First  you  put  the  increase  of  outdoor  relief  ? — 
Yes,  that  undoubtedly  is  the  main  cause  of  the  increased 
number  of  medical  orders. 

21347.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  greater  facility  with 
which  outdoor  relief  has  been  obtained  leads  to  a  similar 
increased  demand  for  medical  relief  ? — Exactly  so. 

21348.  You  think  that  is  the  main  cause  ? — That  is  the 
main  cause,  undoubtedly. 

21349.  As  regards  the  other  causes  which  contribute, 
there  are  more  unemployed  ;  then  there  is  the  practice  of 
charging  fees  to  certain  out-patients  at  the  London 
Hospital ;  and  lastly  the  abuse  of  medical  relief  by  those 
who  could  afford  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

21350.  Do  you  find  that  that  number  has  increased 
during  the  last  ten  years  ? — No,  I  should  say  not,  but  there 
is  always  a  certain  amount  of  abuse.  Now  and  then  the 
relieving  officers  find  out  cases,  and  they  refuse  to  allow 
them  to  go  on.  They  misrepresent  their  earnings  occa- 
sionally. That  is  not  a  very  important  point,  but  still  it 
does  exist  undoubtedly.  The  unemployed  have  increased 
during  the  last  few  years  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

21351.  You  give  th«  number  of  those  on  the  permanent 
out-door  relief  list  during  the  last  ten  years  ? — I  put  that  in 
to  contrast  it  with  the  number  of  medical  orders.  In  the 
last  three  or  four  years  particularly  it  has  gone  up. 

21352.  According  to  the  figures  we  have  here,  the 
number  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  on  the  1st  January, 
1895,  was  439  cases  ;  it  is  not  very  large  ? — My  list  refers 
only  to  the  permanent  list. 

21353.  Which  constitutes  not  quite  half  the  total 
number.  Giving  us  the  advantage  of  your  experience,  you 
think  that  if  the  medical  officers  gave  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  their  Poor  Law  work,  it  would  be  more  economical 
than  the  system  of  allowing  them  to  have  a  private 
practice  ? — I  think  so. 

21354.  Taking  your  case,  it  is  only  the  amalgama- 
tion of  offices,  I  understand,  that  enables  you  to  give  all 
your  time  ? — Exactly.  The  district  appointment,  without 
the  others,  would  not  be  worth  holding. 

21355.  What  are  the  emoluments  you  get  for  each  ? — ■ 
For  the  district  appointment,  at  the  present  moment,  I 
get  £375. 

21356.  Then  as  medical  officer  ? — As  medical  officer  of 
the  children's  receiving  house,  £25,  of  the  casual  ward,  £25, 
and  then  as  public  vaccinator  it  is  variable. 

21357.  It  all  depends  on  the  numbers  ? — Yes.  The 
average  income  for  the  last  three  years  was  £306  less 
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expenses.  In  a  time  of  epidemic,  of  course,  it  is  a  good 
deal  more.  We  had  an  epidemic  three  or  four  years 
ago. 

21358.  You  find  that  you  can  give  adequate  time  to  all 
those  offices  ? — Yes.    The  vaccination  is  in  the  same 
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21360.  Do  they  get  information  of  sickness  or  of  disease 
outside  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
Poor  Law,  but  still  they  get  information  of  such  things  as 
bronchitis,  rheumatism,  heart  disease,  and  the  causes  of 
infantile  mortality,  diarrhoea,  and  the  diseases  of  infants, 
etc.,  of  which  the  public  health  authority  know  nothing 
except  the  mortality  returns. 

21361.  You  would  say  that  the  Poor  Law  medical  regi- 
sters, though  they  do  not  give  the  total  amount  of  sick 
ness,  are  more  or  less  indicative  of  it  ? — Yes,  almost 
entirely.  I  always  find  if  I  am  busy  every  other  doctor  is 
busy.  The  Poor  Law  work  is  an  index  of  medical  work  ; 
I  have  often  noticed  that. 

Chronic  cases:     21362.  In  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  your  statement  you 
Poo  °*Law      ^^■ke  suggestions  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  Poor  Law 
medical  work  ni^^ical  service.    I  understand  the  disadvantage  of  the 
"  service,  as  at  present,  is  that  you  have  so  very  many 
chronic  cases  ? — -Yes,  that  is  one  disadvantage,  but  I  think 
a  great  disadvantage  is  that  they  are  always  the  same 
class  of  people — always  the  poorest  class.    That  makes  it 
depressing,  and  one  sees  a  good  deal  of  want  and  misery, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.    It  is  not  over-cheerful  work. 

21363.  The  chronic  cases  would  be  less  interesting,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  they  lose  their  interest,  undoubtedly. 
One  gets,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  forty  or  fifty 
cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be 
enthusiastic  over  those  ;  but  one  also  gets  rare  cases  which 
are  interesting. 

21364.  Do  you  get  any  accidents  in  the  infirmary,  or  do 
they  go  to  the  hospital  ? — Very  seldom  ;  they  are  generally 
taken  to  the  hospitals. 
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21365.  You  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  creating  a  medical  service  for  the  Poor 
Law  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  it  would  be  more  economical. 
If  you  compare  the  cost  of  the  medical  orders  paid  to  those 
who  have  private  practice  and  those  who  devote  their 
whole  time  (I  think  there  are  two  or  three  others  in 
London)  you  will  find,  for  that  part  of  the  work,  it  would 
be  more  economical,  provided  other  appointments  are 
added. 

21366.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  pay  of  medical 
officers  ? — I  am  afraid  there  is.  Looking  at  the  Report 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  think  the  average 
payment  per  order  in  the  country  is  about  3s.  3d. 

21367.  I  was  thinking,  as  regards  this  service,  you 
rather  want,  do  you  not,  certain  plums  in  the  service,  in 
order  to  get  good  men  to  enter  it  ? — Yes,  if  you  create  a 
whole  time  appointment,  you  must  have  some  method 
of  promotion.  To  take  my  own  case,  I  have  been  in  this 
district  for  fourteen  years,  and  I  cannot  see  an  outlet 
unless  I  throw  it  all  up  and  go  into  private  practice.  I 
have  not  seen  any  possibility  of  promotion. 

21368.  If  the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  are  at  all 
uniform,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  hit  upon  a  scheme 
of  promotion  ? — Not  entirely ;  for  instance,  if  I  could 
leave  the  appointment  I  am  in  now  and  get  one  in  a 
better  part  of  London,  I  should  consider  it  an  ad- 
vantage. Living  in  that  part  of  London  is,  in  itself, 
depressing — being  always  there.  Salaries  also  would  vary 
according  to  the  number  of  appointments  held. 

21369.  Are  there  any  other  public  posts  for  which 
medical  officers  are  eligible,  outside  the  Poor  Law,  that 
could  be  associated  with  this  idea  ? — Yes,  there  is  the 
Post  Ofi&ce,  the  police  and  county  council  appointments. 
It  is  a  question  whether  one  could  undertake  public 
health  appointments  as  well.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
advisable,  because  the  Poor  Law  work  and  public  health 
work  in  a  way  dovetail. 

21370.  Who  are  the  better  paid  :  the  Poor  Law  medical 
of&cers,  or  the  public  health  officers  ? — The  public  health 
officers. 


21371.  In  the  same  district  ? — Yes,  the  public  health 
officer  of  my  district  is  paid  about  £820  a  year.  Thea 
he  has  a  larger  area  than  mine,  but  he  only  has  one  duty. 

21372.  Was  he  previously  Poor  Law  medical  officer  ? — 
He  was  previously  in  the  same  district,  before  the  whole 
thing  was  altered  and  the  borough  councils  instituted. 
He  was  medical  officer  of  h3alth  for  the  district  in 
which  I  am  now,  and  then  several  were  amalgamated  and 
he  was  appointed  sole  medical  officer  of  health. 

21373.  Are  there  any  other  local  medical  appointments 
in  the  control  of  the  local  authorities  ? — Factory  Inspec- 
tors, I  believe,  are  under  the  Home  Office. 

21374.  I  am  thinking  of  local  authorities  ? — No. 
There  is  the  office  of  pubic  analyst,  but  that  goes  with 
the  medical  officer  of  health  appointment. 

21375.  (Sir  Samud  Provis.)  What  is  the  arrangement 
at  Stepney  with  regard  to  permanent  cases  :  for  what 
period  is  the  relief  ordered  in  those  cases  ? — Each  person 
comes  up  before  the  Board  of  Gaurdians.  I  am  always 
there,  so  I  hear  all  about  it ;  they  give  them  relief  to 
the  end  of  the  quarter. 

21376.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  case  comes  up 
again  ? — At  the  end  of  the  quarter  they  come  up 
before  the  guardians  again,  and  if  there  is  no  alteration 
in  the  circumstances  the  order  is  repeated. 

21377.  Are  they  thoroughly  revised  when  they  come 
up  each  quarter  in  that  way  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  almost 
impossible.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  number  is  increasing. 
I  cannot  see  how  our  relieving  officers  are  able  to  follow 
all  these  cases  to  know  if  there  is  any  change  in  their 
circumstances.  Now  and  then  they  revise  a  case,  but 
generally,  I  think,  when  they  once  come  on,  they  remain 
on  till  they  die. 

21378.  You  were  speaking  of  the  cases  that  go  to  the 
London  Hospital,  and  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  sometimes  a  bill  is  sent  in  to  the  Guardians  ? — Some- 
times it  has  been. 

21379.  Those  are  not  cases,  I  take  it,  which  ths  Guardians 
have  themselves  sent  to  the  hospital  ? — No,  I  think  they 
are  oases  sent  by  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  in- 
firmary ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  on  the  point. 

21380.  They  are  sent  from  the  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

21381.  Or  they  may  be  people  who  have  applied  and 
not  been  admitted  ? — No,  people  sent  from  the  infirmary 
who  have  been  under  the  guardians  and  on  the  Poor  Law. 

21382.  On  what  grounds  does  the  medical  superinten- 
dent send  them  ? — ^I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  ;  I  never 
could  understand  that  point. 

21383.  Do  the  guardians  subscribe  to  the  hospital  ? — 
No. 

21384.  The  infirmary  is  not  under  you,  as  I  understand  ? 
— No,  it  is  out  of  the  district. 

21385.  Is  medical  relief  given  on  loan  at  all  in  Stepney  ? 
— Very  rarely,  about  once  or  twice  in  a  year. 

21386.  You  would  hear  of  it  at  meetings  of  the 
guardians  ? — Yes,  at  the  relief  meetings. 

21387.  With  regard  to  a  Poor  Law  service,  how  do  you 
exactly  contemplate  that  that  would  work  :  to  begin  with, 
you  would  have  an  examination,  I  take  it  ? — Yes. 

21388.  Then  you  would  grade  successful  candidates, 
I  suppose,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  passed 
their  examination  1 — Yes,  to  start  with,  I  should. 

21389.  Who  would  appoint  to  the  post  of  district 
medical  officer :  would  the  guardians  ? — I  take  it  the 
medical  service  would  be  under  some  central  board. 

21390.  So  that  you  would  contemplate  that  the  central 
authority  would  appoint  all  the  medical  officers  ? — Yes, 

21391.  If  that  were  so,  the  guardians  would  pay  them 
I  presume  ? — Yes,  I  presume  so. 

21392.  Do  you  think  that  the  guardians  would  like 
to  have  to  pay  officers  appointed  by  the  central  authority  ? 
— They  might  not ;  I  cannot  say.  Of  course,  I  had  in 
my  mind  that  probably  for  London  there  would  be  one 
board  of  guardians. 

21393.  You  were  not  confining  your  scheme  to  London  ? 
— Yes,  for  urban  districts  more  particularly. 

21394.  You  were  contemplating  that  it  should  extend 
outside  London  ? — In  large  urban  districts  ;  it  could  not 
extend  to  country  villages  and  country  places,  I  think. 
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81395.  You  would  not  propose  that  the  Poor  Law 
service  which  you  suggest  should  be  set  up  should  ex- 
tend to  rural  unions  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
possible. 

21396.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  If  there  were  established 
a  Poor  Law  service,  it  would  deprive  the  guardians  of 
their  patronage.  Is  not  that  the  chief  difficulty  ? — My 
idea,  when  I  wrote  this,  was,  having  thought  it  over, 
that  boards  of  guardians  probably  in  a  few  years'  time 
might  not  exist ;    I  do  not  know,  of  course. 

21397.  Assuming  there  were  an  examination  to  qualify 
for  the  lowest  grade,  if  you  left  the  nomination  of  the 
persons  who  should  go  up  for  that  examination  to  the 
guardians,  do  you  think  that  might  meet  the  difficulty 
— if  before  they  could  enter  the  Poor  Law  service  you 
could  give  the  boards  of  guardians  the  nomination  of 
the  persons  who  might  enter  ? — Yes— before  their  ex- 
amination, you  mean  ? 

21398.  Yes  :  or  that  there  was  a  certain  class  from 
which  they  might  elect  the  persons  in  each  grade.  Have 
you  thought  out  in  detail  how  it  could  be  managed  at 
all  ? — I  cannot  say  I  have. 

21399.  [Chairman.)  You  said  "before  examination 
in  reply  to  Sir  Henry  Robinson  ;  do  you  think  it  would 
meet  the  difficulty  at  all  if  they  had  the  power  of  selec- 
tion from  a  list  after  examination  ? — If  you  had  a  list 
not  showing  who  passed  first,  merely  making  it  a  pass 
examination  and  not  a  competitive  one. 

21400.  [Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  I  thought  that,  assum- 
ing a  certain  number  of  young  men  might  go  in  for  the 
Poor  Law  medical  service,  once  they  were  registered  and 
passed  their  examination,  they  might  then  be  selected 
by  the  guardians.  Do  you  think  that  would  meet  the 
difficulty,  and  those  in  the  lowest  grade,  when  once  in  the 
Poor  Law  service,  might  be  promoted  to  the  more  valu- 
able offices  that  come  up  ? — Do  you  mean  to  allow  the 
guardians  to  do  that  ? 

21401.  To  take  them  from  the  men  at  the  bottom  ? — 
Probably  that  would  do. 

21402.  Is  there  a  strong  feeling  among  medical  men 
in  favour  of  a  Poor  Law  service  ? — I  cannot  say ;  there 
are  so  few  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  it. 

21403.  Are  you  satisfied  generally  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  drugs  supplied  ? — Yes,  the  quality  of  the  drugs 
in  my  district  is  very  good. 

21404.  Do  you  send  them  for  analysis  regularly  1 — 
Occasionally  we  do. 

21405.  All  the  drugs  are  not  sent  as  a  matter  of  course 
for  analysis,  are  they  ? — No.  We  recently  changed  our 
contractor,  and  we  had  a  sample  of  a  drug  the  other  day 
which  we  found  was  50  per  cent,  short  of  quality.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  guardians  will  do. 

21406.  Do  you  get  recoupment  from  the  local  taxation 
fund  for  the  cost  of  the  drugs  supplied  ?— That  I  cannot 
say. 

21407.  Have  the  guardians  any  difficulty,  in  taking 
contracts  for  drugs,  in  determining  which  contract  is 
the  most  favourable  ? — I  am  never  allowed  to  see  any- 
thing as  regards  contracts.  They  never  ask  my  advice. 
They  did  not  ask  my  advice  in  changing  this  last  con- 
tractor.   It  never  came  under  my  notice  at  all. 

21408.  I  see  you  attend  all  the  board  meetings  of  the 
guardians  ? — Only  the  relief  portion. 

21409.  So  you  do  not  know  how  they  determine  which 
contract  should  be  taken  ? — No. 

21410.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  expert  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  drugs  outside  the  guardians 
themselves  ?— No.  If  I  were  to  complain,  I  could  send 
the  drug  to  the  public  health  authority  and  have  it 
analysed.    We  do  occasionally,  but  not  very  often. 

21411.  (Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  How  do  you  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  drugs  ?— Prom  their  action.  For 
instance,  I  complained  some  time  ago  of  a  drug  which 
was  producing  toxic  effects.  I  complained  about  it,  and 
my  dispenser  sent  it  back  ;  they  had  it  analysed  and 
gave  us  the  report. 

21412.  It  is  only  when  complaints  are  made  that  they 
are  sent  for  analysis  ? — That  is  all. 

21413.  Not  as  a  matter  of  course  ? — No. 
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21414.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  When  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  a  district  medical  officership,  how  is  it  filled  up  ? 
Is  there  an  advertisement  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is.  As  a 
rule  I  think  it  is  done  privately. 

21415.  You  say  you  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  promotion  by  moving  elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

21416.  Do  you  not  know  when  a  chance  of  that  sort 
offers  ? — I  often  look  in  the  Medical  J aurnal. 

21417.  Is  there  no  rule  that  they  shall  advertise  when 
there  is  a  vacancy  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  bound  to 
advertise.  If  my  appointment  became  vacant,  they  would 
have  to  advertise,  because  mine  is  a  whole-time  appoint- 
ment. 

21418.  Are  they  not  generally  whole-time  appointments? 
— No,  most  of  the  appointments  of  district  medical  officers 
are  of  men  who  have  private  practice. 

21419.  Would  an  advertisement  meet  the  point  to  some 
extent,  in  that  you  might  have  an  opportunity  of  applying 
for  a  vacancy  which  might  suit  you  ? — I  am  afraid  not, 
because  many  of  the  appointments  are  only  worth  £150  a 
year.  I  might  get  one  of  those,  and  then  I  could  set  up  in 
private  practice. 

21420.  If  you  had  advertisements  in  every  case,  would 
not  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  meet  the  difficulty  ? — Yes, 
one  would  hear  of  more  things,  no  doubt. 

21421.  With  regard  to  the  paupers  you  treat  in  the 
infirmary,  do  you  ever  get  contributions  towards  the  cost 
of  treating  them  from  the  patients  when  they  leave  ? — I  am 
not  in  the  infirmary  ;  my  department  is  merely  an  out- 
patient  room,  like  at  a  hospital. 

21422.  Do  you  ever  get  contributions  at  all  ? — Never. 

21423.  You  have  never  known  that  ? — I  have  had  a  Affluent 
patient  offer  me  money  and  thank  me  for  what  I  have  done,  applicants 
but,  of  course,  I  have  refused  it.    I  have  had  to  say,  ^or  Medica! 
"  You  have  no  business  to  come  here  if  you  can  pay  a  fee."  R^l'^f- 

I  have  had  that  happen. 

21424.  I  suppose  no  contributions  are  offered  to  the 
guardians  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 


21425.  That  never  happens  ?- 
ever  heard  of  it. 


-I  do  not  think  I  have 


21426.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  have  an  office  close  to  the  Co  operatioBi 
office  of  the  relieving  officer  at  your  centre  ? — I  mention  District 
that  in  paragraph  3.    The  dispensary,  surgery,  guardian's 


Medical 
Officer  and 


offices,  Ratclifie  receiving  house,  and  relief  offices  are  all  in  ^  ^ 

the  same  block  of  buildings.    That  is  a  very  great  conveni-  Qfgger  j. 
ence  to  me. 

21427.  Do  you  find  that  the  relieving  officers  co-operate 
with  you  with  regard  to  cases  on  other  sides  than  the 
medical  side  ? — Yes.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  relief, 
they  come  to  me  to  my  surgery  in  the  morning  to  discuss 
that. 

21428.  Do  you  know  if  that  habit  prevails  elsewhere  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

21429.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of  your 
department,  it  helps  you  a  great  deal  to  consult  with  the 
relieving  officers  ? — Certainly,  and  it  helps  them  also. 

21430.  With  regard  to  medical  relief  in  the  East  of  Effect  of 
London,  do  not  the  medical  men  in  London  complain  a  Voluntary 
great  deal  about  the  extent  to  which  their  business  is  Ho'spitals  oa. 
interfered  with  by  the  large  hospitals  ? — Yes,  very  much  P'^°^peots 
indeed.  ^i^^ 

21431.  If  there  were  not  these  large  hospitals  with  the  pnvate 
out-patients  department  doing  so  much  work,  do  you  think  •^o^t'O''^.  ' 
the  medical  men  would  receive  larger  fees  and  have  a  larger 

practice  ? — They  would  have  larger  practices  ;  I  do  not  say 
they  would  get  larger  fees. 

21432.  Is  it  not  true  that  lately  the  fees  obtainable  by 
medical  men  have  gone  down,  so  that  a  good  many  do  a 
sixpenny  practice  including  medicine  ? — I  am  afraid  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  sixpenny  work  done. 

21433.  And  do  you  attribute  that  to  the  hospitals  ? — 
Not  exactly.  There  has  always  been  a  demand  for  it. 
Many  people  will  not  go  near  the  hospitals  ;  they  will  go  tec 
what  they  call  a  private  doctor  ;  so  it  has  created  a  demand 
for  practitioners  who  will  give  them  a  bottle  of  medicine  for 
6d.  I  do  not  know  how  they  do  it ;  I  have  often  wondered. 

21434.  Is  it  not  due  to  the  pressure  of  competition  ? — 
Yes,  partly. 
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21435.  You  have  practically  the  same  class  coming  to 
you,  as  district  officer,  as  would  go  to  the  London  hospital  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  a  regular  interchange  of  patients. 

21436.  Has  any  proposal  ever  been  made  for  co-opera- 
tion between  the  two  bodies  ? — No  ;  the  only  thing  I  can 
remember  is  that  they  suggested  throwing  open  the  wards 
&i  the  infirmary  for  clinical  teaching  for  students. 

21437.  That  was  the  infirmary :  but  nothing  with 
segard  to  the  out-patients  ? — No> 

21438.  Have  the  guardians  ever  considered  the  question  ? 
■ — Xo,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

21439.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  any  organisation  in 
t;he  district  by  which  voluntary  hospitals  and  the  outdoor 
medical  relief  and  the  infirmaries  were  brought  under  a 
single  supervision  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage, 
iwt  probably  you  would  have  to  increase  your  outdoor 
selief  in  kind  a  great  deal  if  you  did. 

21440.  On  the  part  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes  ;  if  hospital 
patients  and  the  Poor  Law  were  all  seen  together,  you 
itiauld  be  increasing  your  outdoor  rehef  with  regard 
to  milk,  beef  tea,  and  those  sort  of  things.  I  have  the 
power  to  order  nourishment ;  the  hospitals  have  no 
power. 

21441.  Many  cases  that  go  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment and  do  not  receive  nourishment  would  come  to  you 
for  medical  rehef  and  nourishment  ? — Yes ;  they  would 
lie  better  off. 

21442.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  You  mean  by  that,  the  outdoor 
Poor  Law  medical  rehef  would  get  milk  and  sustenance 

that  sort,  if  you  recommended  it  ? — Yes.  If  you  put  the 
patients  of  the  London  Hospital  and  ours  under  one 
Body,  you  would  have  to  give  a  good  deal  more  out- 
seUef.  At  the  present  time,  the  London  Hospital  patient 
«omes  and  gets  his  medicine,  but  they  have  no  power 
to  order  milk  or  beef  tea  or  any  other  nourishment. 

21443.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Does  not  that  lead  on  to  this  :  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  treatment,  if  the  milk  is  necessary, 
7on  are  doing  more  for  your  patients  than  the  London 
lospitals  ? — Exactly. 

21444.  Have  you  reason  to  beheve  that  the  London 
Hospital  patients  would  be  able  to  pay  for  milk  and 
do  what  is  necessary  better  than  patients  who  come  to 
you  ? — They  are  able  to  pay  for  it  better  on  the  whole. 
A  great  many  people  go  to  the  London  Hospital  who 
certainly  could  pay  sixpenny  fees,  and  a  good  deal  more, 
many  of  them.  It  is  not  a  question  of  nourishment 
%ith  regard  to  the  majority  of  them. 

21445.  Do  you  think  it  is  for  the  pubhc  good  that 
they  should  get  this  relief  at  the  London  Hospital  when 
they  could  pay  ? — Certainly  not.  They  ought  not  to. 
2  think  there  ought  to  be  some  system  of  inquiry  in 
the  hospitals  like  we  have  in  the  Poor  Law ;  they  ought 
to  be  asked  certain  questions  before  being  admitted  to 
the  doctor  at  all. 

21446.  Would  tha  inquiry  you  make  in  the  Poor  Law 
be  sufiicient,  assuming  it  were  to  keep  at  bay  those  who 
could  pay  ? — Certainly,  I  should  think  so. 

21447.  The  inquiry  you  would  make  would  be  much 
stricter  than  is  now  made  by  the  registration  officer 
at  the  London  Hospital  ? — If  they  had  a  similar  inquiry 
at  the  London  Hospital  to  what  we  have,  it  would  keep 
out  a  number. 

21448.  Would  you  favour  one  system  of  inquiry  to  apply 
to  the  outdoor  patients  as  well  as  the  out-relief  patients, 
•with  a  view  to  bringing  the  number  down ;  the  same 
system  to  apply  to  both  places,  although  by  different 
persons,  possibly  ? — Yes. 

21449.  Are  all  the  cases  of  medical  outdoor  relief 
entered  in  the  statistics  ?  Do  you  send  them  in  always, 
so  that  they  are  all  entered  ? — They  are  aU  entered  in  the 
medical  register. 

21450.  And  transferred  from  that  to  the  medical  statis- 
tical record  ? — Yes,  every  case  that  comes  in  is  entered 
•ander  a  number.  I  am  occasionally  asked  for  returns, 
which  I  compile  from  the  register. 

lum     21451.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  sick  asylum  district  order, 
"H       t  *       that  is  the  order  by  which  there  is  a  single  institution  of  that 
I  >nii's-       kind  for  several  areas  ? — No.    As  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
A-«/-x9»Q>      J  giiould  like  to  see  our  infirmary  separated  entirely  from 
Poplar. 
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21452.  What  would  be  your  reason  ?— I  think  it  would 
be  worked  better  ;  for  instance,  on  the  governing  body 
of  the  sick  asylum,  there  are  eight  Poplar  Guardians 
and  four  Stepney  Guardians,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
Poplar  Guardians  can  always  out-vote  the  Stepney 
Guardians. 

21453.  You  mean  local  patriotism  rather  governs 
it  than  the  sense  of  duty  and  management  ?— Yes, 
occasionally  we  have  little  quarrels  with  Poplar.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  if  it  were  separated. 

21454.  Would  not  your  suggestion  as  to  a  Poor  Law  Need  for  o 
service  entail  really  one  administration  throughout  P'  Ci  Law 
London,  apart  from  the  several  boards  of  guardians  ? —  Authority 
Yes,  that  was  in  my  mind.  I  was  thinking  also,  at  I-o'^doi 
the  time,  of  the  equahsation  of  rates,  which  would  necessi- 
tate one  board. 

21455.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  Poor  L&w 
were  used  for  clinical  instruction,  the  cost  of  the  up-keep  Infirmarie! 
of  the  beds  would  go  up  considerably  ? — I  do  not  think  '^'id  the*r  e 
it  would  affect  it  at  all  if  it  were  thrown  open  to  the  Clinicai 
students. 


Instructicji 


21456.  Would  you  think  it  better  to  throw  them 
open  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  vast  deal  that  ought  not  t-o  be  lost 
to  medical  knowledge. 

21457.  With  regard  to  urgent  cases,  do  you  find  that 
relieving  ofiicers  make  sufficient  investigations  after- 
wards, since  they  are  not  able  to  do  it  at  the  moment  ? 
Yes,  I  think  they  do  ;  but  the  so-called  urgent  cases 
are  mostly  not  urgent  cases  ;  that  is  a  word  which  has 
lost  its  significance  rather. 

21458.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  altering  the  orders 
with  regard  to  urgent  cases  in  any  way  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  cannot  be,  because  the  relieving  officer  would  not 
know  when  the  case  is  urgent.  If  a  person  comes  after 
twelve,  they  generally  give  the  order  ;  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  say  whether  it  is  or  is  not  urgent ; 
therefore  they  do  not  refuse  an  order. 

21459.  Does  the  Jewish  population  come  to  you  for 
medical  relief  ? — Not  very  many.  I  get  a  few,  but  quite 
a  few.  They  would  have  medicine,  but  they  never  ask 
me  for  relief;  they  ask  me  for  a  letter  to  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians.    I  am  frequently  asked  for  that. 

21460.  May  we  say  this  ;  that,  while  the  medical  relief 
is  given  by  the  Poor  Law,  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
do  all  the  rest  ? — Yes. 

21461.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  plan  ? — I  see  no 
objection  to  it. 

21462.  I  am  taking  what  you  state  about  the  London 
Hospital  as  an  instance  :  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
one  body — the  Hospital — doing  all  tl  at  is  necessary  medi- 
cally while  another  body  does  all  that  is  required  in  the 
way  of  general  relief  as  in  these  Poor  Law  cases — another 
charitable  body  than  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
deahng  with  non-Jewish  cases  ? — No,  I  think,  as  it  works, 
I  should  leave  it  to  them. 

21463.  To  the  hospital  on  the  one  hand  ? — I  think  so, 
and  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 

21464.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  in  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  we  have  this  principle,  that  they  refer  to  you 
for  medical  relief,  and  they  do  all  that  you  said  the  London 
Hospital  out-patients  would  not  get  if  they  were  recipients 
of  medical  outdoor  relief.  In  those  cases,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  at  all  a  good  plan  to  have  the  cases 
handled  as  a  whole  by  one  body  outside  while  the  out- 
door relief  or  the  out-patient  relief  was  simply  limited 
to  the  medicine  ? — -You  mean  one  body  to  deal  with  all 
cases  that  either  go  to  the  hospital  or  com3  to  the  Poor 
Law  ? 

21465.  Yes  ;  one  body  to  take  that  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  case  apart  from  the  medical 
treatment  ? — -Yes,  if  that  were  possible  it  would  be 
better,  I  think. 

21466.  Do  you  think  with  regard  to  medical  treatment 
we  are  often  failing,  because  that  which  is  not  done  by 
medicine  is  not  done  at  all  ? — Do  you  mean  in  the  way  of 
jelief  and  comforts  ? 

21467.  Yes,  in  the  care  of  the  home,  in  over-crowding, 
and  fifty  things  of  that  sort  ? — That  can  always  be  got 
over  by  sending  the  patient  to  the  infirmary. 

21468.  But  the  family  remains  in  the  same  condition  ? 
■ — Surely  the  relieving  ofiicer's  duty  is  to  look  after  the 
family,  if  necessary. 
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21469.  Do  you  refer  those  cases  to  the  health  officer 

or  visitor  ? — To  the  relieving  officer. 
,e  "  Health     21470.  Not  to  a  health  visitor  of  any  kind.    You  have 
sitor  "  at    one  in  Stepney,  I  think  ? — Yes,  we  have  one. 
ipney.  21471.  She  is  not  used  in  connection  with  this  work  ? — 

No,  I  do  not  see  her  very  often.      I  have  seen  her  about. 

If  I  found  anything  wrong  in  the  home  I  should  notify 

the  medical  officer  of  health  or  the  sanitary  inspector. 

21472.  Do  you  do  that  constantly  ? — No,  not  very 
often. 

21473.  Because  the  conditions  do  not  require  it  ? — 
A  great  many  places  do  not  require  it ;  but  the  inspectors, 
of  course,  are  always  about  the  district,  and  they  know 
more  about  it  than  I  do,  I  think. 

21474.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  In  paragraph  19  of  your  state- 
ment you  refer  to  the  increase  of  medical  orders  since 
1901,  and  you  give  four  causes  which  in  your  opinion 
have  contributed  to  that  increase ;  the  first  is  the  increase 
of  outdoor  relief,  and  the  second  is  the  greater  number  of 
unemployed.  Do  you  not  think  the  second  would  be 
the  primary  cause  because  of  the  inability  to  pay  for 
medical  relief  themselves  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

21475.  You  do  not  think  that  has  been  the  primary 
cause  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think,  at  any  rate  in  my  own 
district,  there  are  so  many  unemployed.  I  think  it  has 
been  a  little  over-rated. 

puotony  of  21476.  With  regard  to  the  whole-time  appointment  of 
or  Law  a  medical  officer  you  speak  in  paragraph  22  of  the  depress- 
ing effect  it  has  on  the  medical  officer  to  attend  this  class 
of  patient  exclusively  ;  is  it  not  possible  that  the  depress- 
ing effect  you  refer  to  would  tend  to  deteriorate  the  value 
of  the  services  of  the  medical  officer  himself  ? — ^To  some 
extent  I  think  it  does  ;  but  I  think  what  more  tends 
to  it  is  the  fact  that  he  has  so  many  chronic  cases,  the 
variety  of  work  is  not  sufficient. 

21477.  Variety  of  work  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
medical  officer  as  a  medical  officer  ? — Yes,  it  would. 
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21478.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Should  you  say  as  a  rule  that 
the  general  practitioners  in  the  East  End  are  competent 
men  ?— That  is  a  question  I  hardly  like  to  answer. 

21479.  It  is  an  important  question  from  this  point  of 
view :  whether  the  working  classes  have  within  their 
reach  medical  attention  of  a  competent  kind  outside  the 
Poor  Law  and  hospitals ;  the  question  is  often  raised  ? — 
I  know  a  good  many  doctors  in  the  East  End,  many  of 
them  are  very  good  men  indeed,  I  think. 

21480.  From  my  own  experience  I  found  them  very 
competent,  but  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  decry  their 
abilitiss  ? — On  the  whole  I  think  they  are  competent 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge. 

21481.  So  that  you  would  agree  that  the  working  classes 
have  that  treatment  within  their  reach  ? — Yes,  they  have 
very  good  treatment  in  private  practice,  undoubtedly. 

21482.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Would  you  not  say  that  a  great 
many  poor  people  do  go  to  the  hospitals  and  do  not  come 
to  you  because  they  have  much  greater  confidence ;  they 
know  that  at  the  hospitals  they  have  access,  if  necessary, 
to  the  best  skill  that  London  can  provide  ?— Yes. 

21483.  Therefore  they  do  what  I  should  do  in  their 
circumstances,  they  go  where  they  will  get  the  best 
doctoring  ? — Yes. 

21484.  I  should  trust  to  that  rather  than  to  a  sixpenny 
practitioner  ? — No  doubt  many  do  do  that. 

21485.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  people  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  best  medical  skill  within  their  reach  in  pre- 
ference to  a  sixpenny  doctor,  when  he  gives  them  medicine 
as  well.  Does  not  it  strike  you  as  right  ? — The  personality 
of  the  doctor  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  apart  from 
his  knowledge. 

21486.  A  doctor  is  very  often  popular  with  his  patients 
although  he  is  not  always  the  most  skilled  man  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  is  no  question  of  the  skill  you 
get  at  the  hospitals  ? — Many  of  them  go  to  the  hospital 
for  what  they  call  a  consultative  opinion,  and  they  get  it. 

C<  peration'  21487.  They  get  what  they  otherwise  would  have  to 
of|oluntary  guineas  for  ?— Yes. 

H|iital3  '  ;1488.  In  any  scheme  that  you  think  is  desirable  you 
n  IVivate  rt^ould  have  to  bear  that  in  mind  ;  you  would  have  to  get 
'titioneiR.  some  means  whereby  people  who  wanted,  in  order  to 
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restore  them  to  health,  the  best  skill  should  be  able  to 
get  it  without  having  to  pay  100  guineas  for  it  ? — If  I 
take  a  great  interest  in  a  patient  I  can  always  get  a  doctor 
from  the  London  Hospital  to  see  it  privately. 

21489.  You  are  in  touch  with  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

21490.  But  all  medical  practitioners  are  not  neces-   

sarily  in  touch  with  the  hospital  ? — I  think  so.  Praic- 
tioners  in  the  East  End  if  they  have  a  difficult  case,  or  if 

they  want  another  opinion,  always  have  friends  at  the 
London  Hospital  or  another  hospital  where  they  can 
send  the  patient  with  their  card,  and  they  get  the  opinion. 

21491.  That  is  commonly   done  ? — It  is  very  often 
done. 

21492.  Practically  wherever  necessary  should  you  say 
from  your  experience  ? — I  think  so. 

21493.  In  some  cases  there  would  be  a  temptation  t© 
keep  in  your  own  hands  an  interesting  case  ? — I  do  not 
think  so  with  any  doctor  I  know.  If  they  could  iioi 
diagnose  the  case  they  would  send  the  patient  to  the 
hospital,  then  the  case  would  come  back  to  them  : 
course  they  would  not  necessarily  lose  the  case. 

21494.  As  regards  the  transfer  of  particular  cases  from  ChargeR  '<Tf 
your  infirmary  to  the  London  Hospital  I  think  the  London  Vojiu^nr 
Hospital  sent  in  a  bill  which  your  Guardians  refused  to  H-of?|s8Sa:!j.9 
pay  ? — Yes,  the  clerk  told  me  so  when  I  was  discussing  the  ^^'l^"'*"^ 
matter  with  him  a  short  time  ago.    He  told  me  they 
never  have  paid  anything.    They  do  not  consider  they 
ought  to  b3  sent  a  bill. 

21495.  They  do  not  think  a  Poor  Law  case  ought  to  be 
paid  for  in  a  hospital  just  as  much  as  in  a  convalescent 
home  or  in  some  particular  institution — for  the  bUnd  w 
otherwise  ? — Yes. 

21496.  When  you  sit  at  the  relief  committees  is  your  FuncfioR*. 
opinion  often  asked  by  the  guardians  on  matters  other  DishaA 
than  medical  ? — No,  it  is  nearly  always  on  medical  matters. 

21497.  Do  you  unofficially  as  it  were  take  any  part  in  the  fieE^CioiB- 
administration  of  rehef  ?  I  suppose  you  sit  next  to  the  niitiees  3&js£ 
Chairman  ? — Yes  ;  now  and  then  they  ask  me  a  question  inga. 

that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  and  is  altogether 
outside. 

20498.  They  ask  you  for  your  opinion  as  though  yon 
were  a  guardian  ? — Not  exactly. 

21499.  Something  very  near  to  it  ? — Something  near  it. 

21500.  Do  you  desire  any  increased  power  of  compulsorj^ 
removal  of  patients  to  the  infirmary  ;  patients  who  ought 
obviously  to  go  to  the  infirmary  but  they  refuse  to  go  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  necessary. 

21501.  For  no  class  of  case  ? — No.  I  know  of  no  case. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  case  to  the  infirmary  if  you  put  ifc 
properly  to  them  and  explain  to  them  why,  there  is  never 
any  trouble. 

21502.  Do  you  have  much  to  do  with  what  are  called 
foul  cases  in  Stepney  ? — Do  you  mean  verminous  cases  ? 

21503.  No,  syphilitic  ? — Surprisingly  little. 

21504.  What  do  you  think  that  is  due  to  ? — For  one 
reason,  if  a  man  comes  before  the  guardians  suffering  from 
anything  of  that  sort,  they  tell  him  he  had  better  go  to  the 
hospital ;  they  are  very  severe  with  him. 

21505.  Which  hospital,  the  Lock  ?  You  cannot  take 
those  cases  into  your  sick  asylum,  can  you  ? — No,  I  have  tha 
power  to  send  a  case  to  the  Lock  Hospital  and  I  do,  but  it  is 
very  rarely  that  I  ever  get  one.  I  do  not  suppose  morf 
than  two  or  three  times  in  the  year  I  have  to  recommend  a 
case  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

21506.  Either  male  or  female  ? — Either  male  or  female. 

21507.  Therefore  you  have  no  experience  upon  whick 
you  could  give  an  opinion  £is  to  whether,  for  those  cases, 
you  desire  power  of  compulsory  removal  or  detention  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  advisable  under  certain  circumstances 
in  certain  parts  of  my  district,  which  are  very  bad  quarters, 
whei-e  there  are  many  prostitutes  living,  if,  when  they  get 
this  disease,  we  had  the  power  to  remove  them.  It  would 
be  wise,  but  I  can  generally  manage  by  persuasion  to  get 
them  to  go. 

21508.  To  the  Lock  Hospital  you  mean  ? — Yes,  or  te 
the  workhouse  if  necessary. 

21509.  Do  they  treat  those  cases  in  your  infirmary  ? — 
In  the  workhouse,  but  I  think  they  are  generally  tran?- 
ferred.    They  may  have  to  go  there  to  itart  with,  and  theu 
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Ilr.  H.  A .  they  may  have  to  go  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  especially  if  they 

Slonham,  are  ia  an  infectious  stage. 
M  E  C  8 

L  R  C  p  '  21510.  You  do  not  know  how  long  they  stay  there  ? — 
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  ^1511.  They  can  take  their  discharge  when  they  like  ? 

2_Julyl906.  They  can. 

21512.  Is  not  that  dangerous  to  the  health  of  London  ? 
— It  is,  but  in  certain  stages  it  is  not  infectious. 

21513.  Ought  not  some  steps  to  be  taken  about  this 
having  regard  to  its  effects  on  the  future  population  ? — • 
The  cases  are  so  few  that  come  under  my  observation  that  I 
cannot  judge. 

21514.  But  in  the  aggregate  there  are  very  many  ? — I 
believe  there  are. 
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21515.  Adjacent  to  the  docks  and  so  on  ? — Who  attend 
other  doctors  than  myself.  Our  patients  that  are  sent  to 
the  Lock  Hospital  are  paid  for  by  the  guardians. 

21516.  Although  they  will  not  pay  for  patients  in  the 
London  Hospital  ? — Yes,  I  cannot  explain  that. 

21517.  Although  the  London  Hospital,  I  think,  pays 
rates  to  the  Stepney  Borough  ?^ — I  think  so. 

21518.  And  very  substantial  rates  too  ? — Yes. 

21519.  When  you  recommend  a  patient  to  the  infirmary 
do  you  confer  with  the  medical  superintendent  of  the 
infirmary  with  regard  to  that  case  ? — As  regards  the 
advisability  of  removal  ? 

21520.  No,  as  regards  treatment.  Do  you  hand  on  your 
own  diagnosis  1 — Not  as  regards  treatment,  but  I  hand 
on  my  diagnosis.  When  the  patient  is  in  the  infirmary 
he  is  out  of  my  hands  altogether.  He  comes  back  to  me 
when  he  is  convalescent  very  often. 

21521.  Supposing  you  have  been  treating  a  patient  for  a 
week  and  form  your  own  judgment  as  to  the  case,  then 
through  poverty  or  for  other  reasons,  overcrowding  for 
instance,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  patient  should  go 
to  the  infirmary,  would  you  forward  your  diagnosis  to  the 
superintendent  ? — Yes,  he  has  the  diagnosis. 

21522.  And  you  confer  on  the  case  ? — No,  because  we 
very  seldom  meet ;  he  is  a  long  way  ofi:.  Now  and  then 
over  the  telephone  some  question  is  raised. 

21523.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  you  should  meet  very 
often  ? — It  would  be  more  interesting  if  we  could. 

21524.  Would  it  not  make  your  work  more  scienti- 
fically attractive  ? — Yes,  it  would  if  one  could  see  the 
case  right  through. 

21525.  It  would  give  you  the  benefit,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  give  the  superintendent  of  the  infirmary  the 
benefit,  of  not  only  a  joint  opinion,  but  scientific  dis- 
cussion ? — It  would. 

21526.  It  would  be  to  the  ultimate  profit  of  the 
patients  ? — ^Yes. 

21527.  And  of  medical  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

21528.  With  regard  to  the  suggestions  you  have  made 
TV'ith  regard  to  a  medical  Poor  Law  service,  have  you  ever 
considered  whether  you  could  combine  with  that  the 
superintendence  of  Poor  Law  infirmaries  ? — I  should  be 
inclined  to  have  the  out-patients'  rooms,  where  you  see 
the  out-patients,  in  the  infirmary  itself,  where  it  is  possible, 
so  that  the  out-patient  doctor  should  see  his  patients 
in  the  morning  while  the  in-patient  doctor  is  seeing  his, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  hospital ;  because,  if  the 
•out-patient  person  is  very  bad,  he  has  only  to  go  upstairs 
and  be  put  to  bed.  The  indoor  and  outdoor  doctors  could 
confer  together  and  help  each  other  in  any  particular 
case. 

21529.  If  the  Poor  Law  service  were  enlarged  so  as  to 
include  the  public  health  service,  medical  ofiicers  and 
the  like,  would  not  that  tend  to  introduce  the  variety 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  community  ? — Certainly  it 
Tvould. 

21530.  Do  not  you  fear,  under  the  present  system, 
stagnation  on  the  part  of  the  medical  ofiicer,  living  in 
depressing  surroimdings,  socially  isolated,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  ? — That  would  not  be  the  same  all  over  London  ,• 
some  districts  are  better  than  others.  If  he  had  a  number 
of  appointments,  certainly  public  health  appointments, 
he  would  have  plenty  to  occupy  his  mind. 

21531.  With  a  large  staff  under  his  control  ? — He 
would  have  a  certain  number  according  to  the  size  of  the 


district,  two  or  three  sanitary  inspectors  ;  and  aU  these 
appointments  want  more  or  less  expert  knowledge. 

21532.  So  if  this  system  became  general  in  the  great 
boroughs  a  particular  borough  might  have  a  great  repu- 
tation ;  just  like  Brighton,  for  instance,  years  ago,  had 
a  great  reputation  for  training  sanitary  inspectors  ;  I 
daresay  it  has  it  still  ? — There  would  be  a  sort  of  rivalry 
between  them. 

21533.  With  an  ultimate  benefit  to  the  public  service, 
and  especially  the  poor  ? — Yes,  and  there  would  be  more 
knowledge  gained,  I  think. 

21534.  For  the  advance  of  medical  science  ? — Yes. 

21535.  (Dr.  Downes.)  I  gather  that  your  suggestion  Nature  of 
of  a  Poor  Law  medical  service  contemplates  a  central  body  to  cc 
authority  controlling  a  comparatively  large  area  ? — Yes.  trol  the  p 

21536.  And  you  consider  it  an  advantage  that  that  £aw*^Sb'l 
central  authority  should  deal  with  other  matters  than  Service, 
the  Poor  Law  if  the  appointments  of  the  medical  ofiicers 

are  to  be  other  than  Poor  Law  also  ? — Yes,  I  think  they 
should  deal  with  all  the  other  appointments :  it  should  L 
all  be  under  one  body — public   health,  public  vaccina- 
tion, and  so  on. 

21537.  If  it  were  not  so,  you  might  have  the  vaccina- 
tion authority  or  the  public  health  authority  finding 
fault  with  a  medical  ofiicer  who  may  be  satisfactory  in 
another  capacity  under  another  authority  ? — Yes,  I 
think  the  central  authority  ought  to  control  all  the 
appointments. 

21538.  On  the  point  of  utilising  the  medical  material  Use  of  P( 
of  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  in  the  medical  service  for  the  Law  Infir- 
purpose  of  medical  instruction,  should  you  extend  that  maries  foi 
to  undergraduates,  or  would  you  limit  it  to  postgraduates  ?  y^g^y^j^.^jQ 
— I  do  not  quite  follow  what  you  mean  by  that.  ^ 

21539.  I  mean  would  you  let  the  men  take  their  early 
curriculum  under  the  Poor  Law,  or  would  you  rather 
reserve  it  for  the  men  who  had  qualified,  but  wished  to 
gain  experience  after  they  had  qualified  ? — After  they 
had  qualified. 

21540.  You  would  confine  it  to  the  postgraduate  ? — 
Yes. 

21541.  Under  existing  circumstances  do  you  not  think 
there  would  be  a  difiiculty  in  utilising  the  infirmaries  for 
medical  instruction  so  long  as  the  infirmaries  are  under 
local  authorities  ?  I  will  explain  what  I  mean.  One 
local  authority  may  favour  it,  but  another  local  authority 
may  object ;  even  if  there  were  statutory  power  they 
might  not  lay  themselves  out  to  meet  the  require- 
ments ? — I  do  not  really  see  that  there  should  be 
any  objection.  I  do  not  think  they  would  find  that 
because  students  go  there  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day 
they  would  upset  any  arrangements  in  the  infirmary. 

21542.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easier  under  a  central 
authority  than  under  a  number  of  local  authorities  ? — 
I  do,  and  far  more  efficient. 

21543.  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  as  to  the  case 
papers  in  paragraph  4  of  your  statement,  if  you  had  a 
system  of  case-papers,  the  case-paper  could  be  passed  on  to 
the  infirmary  with  the  patient,  could  it  not  ? — It  could. 

21544.  That  would  meet  the  point  that  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Gardiner  ? — Yes,  I  had  not  thought  of  that  before. 
That  is  certainly  a  good  idea. 

21545.  It  would  be  an  advantage  ? — Yes. 

21546.  Not  only  to  the  infirmary,  but  all  the  institutions, 
if  necessary  ? — Yes. 

21547.  Have  you  ever  had  any  question  as  to  cases 
going  to  the  lunatic  asylums  not  having  had  sufficient 
clinical  history  with  them  ? — They  merely  have  the 
certificate  of  lunacy  with  them. 

21518.  The  qusstion  has  been  raised  that  there  is  a 
difiiculty  in  obtaining  clinical  history.  Your  case-papers 
would  meet  that  also,  would  they  not  ? — Yes.  Of  course 
those  would  be  the  workhouse  case-papers.  Lunacy  cases 
are  sent  to  the  lunatic  wards  of  the  workhouse  before  they 
are  removed. 

21549.  You  do  not  remove  any  direct  ? — No,  not  direct. 

21550.  You  are  in  touch  with  the  workhouse  infirmary, 
and  also  with  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  sick  asylum,  are  you 
not  ?  That  is  to  say  your  orders  are  for  admission  either 
to  the  workhouse  infirmary  or  to  the  Poplar  and  Stepney 
sick  asylum.    Have  you  any  difficulty  in  deciding  which  of 
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tliose  institiiliuns  you  shall  send  them  to  ? — No  ;  there 
are  certain  rules  ;  in  common  lodging-houses  the  rule  of  the 
guardians  is  <hat  all  persons  shall  be  sent  to  the  sick  ward 
of  the  workhouse,  and  the  resident  poor  are  given  beds  in 
the  sick  asylum. 

21551.  That  is  sufficiently  regulated  by  your  own  rules  ? 
— Yes. 

21552.  And  you  have  had  no  difficulty  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

21553.  I  think  you  said  you  were  appointed  in  1892  ? — 
Yes,  in  June. 

21554.  Your  salary  as  a  district  medical  officer  has  been 
practically  the  same  the  whole  time  ? — It  has  been  raised 
once,  £25. 

21555.  That  was  in  1893,  was  it  not  ? — I  really  forget ; 
it  was  a  long  time  ago. 

21556.  At  the  time  of  your  appointment,  according  to 
our  records,  the  number  of  orders  was  2,796  ;  but  last  year 
there  were  4,943,  and  the  permanent  list  has  risen  from 
seven  to  198  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

21557.  Does  that  mean  that  your  work  has  practically 
doubled  ? — From  1895  to  1904,  that  is  ten  years,  you  will 
see  that  the  number  of  orders  has  gone  up  by  1,000  ;  25  per 
cent.  I  certainly  thought  I  saw  more  than  the  number 
you  name  when  I  was  there  the  first  year. 

21558.  My  figures,  which  are  official,  show  that  the  rate 
of  remuneration  per  order  the  year  before  your  appoint- 
ment was  3s.  4Jd.,  for  last  year  it  was  Is.  6Jd.  ? — Yes,  I 
know  that ;  the  salary  ought  to  be  doubled. 

21559.  Your  work  is  doubled  at  the  same  salary  ;  that  is 
the  way  I  put  it  ? — Yes.  If  I  applied  for  an  increase  of 
salary  now,  no  doubt  the  guardians  would  take  into  con- 
sideration that  they  had  given  me  the  appointment  of 
public  vaccinator  ;  they  are  always  worrying  to  get  those 
fees  reduced.  I  think  they  regard  my  income  as  a  whole 
and  not  from  the  district  point  of  view. 

21560.  Although  vaccination  has  strictly  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Poor  Law  ? — Nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

21561.  Do  you  get  any  annual  leave  ? — Four  weeks. 

■  21562.  Are  arrangements  made  for  your  deputy  to  be 
pa'd  by  the  guardians  ? — I  have  to  nominate  a  deputy 
and  the  guardians  pay  him. 

21563.  Do  you  get  any  other  leave  during  the  year  ? — • 
Recently  I  was  approached  by  the  dispenser  to  know  if  we 
covld  not  close  for  an  afternoon.  He  wanted  to  get  off:  one, 
afternoon  a  week.  I  have  been  approached  several  times 
by  different  dispensers.  I  could  not  see  my  way  to  do  that, 
so  I  suggested  to  the  guardians  that  they  should  allow 
both  the  dispenser  and  myself  to  take  one  day  off  in  the 
month,  provided  that  it  did  not  put  the  guardians  to  any 
expense,  and  they  fell  in  with  that. 

21564.  Hitherto  you  have  not  had  that  one  day  a 
month  ? — No  ;  that  was  within  the  last  year.  I  do  not 
very  often  take  it  because  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  get 
someone  to  do  the  work. 

21565.  Does  that  mean  you  have  been  practically  con- 
tinuously on  duty  ? — Practically. 

21566.  Night  and  day  ?— Yes. 

21567.  Do  you  get  any  night  calls  ?— Not  very  many. 
I  am  not  worried  much  in  that  way,  but  I  do  get  some, 
and  generally  they  are  serious  cases. 

21568.  You  recommend  in  necessitous  cases  milk  or  beef 
tea,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  bovril  we  use. 

21569.  Would  the  relieving  officer  make  special  inquiry 
into  those  cases,  to  see  that  they  were  really  unable 
to  provide  it  themselves  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  as  a  rule  write 
an  order.  I  send  the  people  up  to  see  the  relieving  officer, 
and  if  there  is  any  hitch  in  the  matter  at  all,  I  can  see 
the  relieving  officer  next  morning,  being  on  the  spot, 
and  we  discuss  the  matter. 

21570.  In  a  matter  of  that  sort  it  would  be  very 
necessary  that  the  relieving  officer  should  inquire  to 
see  that  there  was  no  abuse,  would  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

21571.  Does  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  ever 
communicate  with  you  as  to  any  of  the  letters  that 
are  given  ? — I  have  never  had  a  communication  from 
them  at  all. 
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21572.  With  reference  to  the  lock  cases,  I  suppose  relief 
would  not  be  refused  to  a  really  destitute  lock  case 
simply  because  it  was  a  lock  case  ? — I  have  never  knov,'n 
such  a  thing  happen  ;  you  mean  a  Lock  Hospital  case. 

21573.  I  am  asking  this  in  reference  to  an  answer 
you  gave  a  little  time  back.  My  point  is,  assuming  a 
man  is  suffering  from  a  venereal  disease,  and  applies 
for  relief,  has  relief  been  refused  to  such  a  man,  who  was 
really  destitute,  on  that  account  ? — No,  I  have  never  heard 
of  such  a  case,  but  I  am  pretty  certain  the  guardians 
would  refuse  it  in  such  a  case.  They  would  tell  the  man 
that  he  must  go  into  the  workhouse.    I  am  almost  certain. 

21574.  They  would  offer  him  that  sort  of  relief  ? — Yes. 

21575.  That  would  not  be  exactly  refusing  relief  ? — I 
was  thinking  more  of  outdoor  nourishment. 

21576.  Would  they  refuse  to  relieve  him  at  all  ? — No. 

21577.  In  the  course  of  your  experience  have  you 
found  the  home  conditions  of  the  people  you  attend 
improving  or  otherwise? — Only  so  far  as  model  dwellings 
go.  The  model  dwellings  are  splendid  as  compared 
with  many  of  the  wretched  hovels  that  I  do  see. 

21578.  What  about  these  other  places,  are  they  de- 
teriorating or  are  they  much  the  same  ? — I  should  say  they 
are  much  the  same. 

21579.  You  have  a  midwife  in  Stepney,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

21580.  What  are  the  arrangements  with  regard  to 
her  part  of  the  work  ? — The  guardians  pay  her  a  fee  of  63. 
a  case,  and  she  attends  all  midwifery  cases  in  the  district 
apart  from  the  workhouse. 

21581.  Those  orders  are  given  by  the  relieving  officers, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes.  The  patient  applies  to  him  first 
for  a  midwifery  order,  and  I  write  a  letter  and  give  it  to 
her  to  keep  until  she  requires  a  midwife.  When  she 
requires  a  midwife  she  has  only  to  send  that  letter. 

21582.  There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  midwifery  cases  ;  there  were  seventy-five  last  year 
according  to  our  official  return ;  in  1901  there  were 
none,  and  in  1902  only  5,  so  that  they  have  gone  up 
very  considerably.  Can  you  account  for  that  ? — Yes, 
I  think  that  is  due  to  the  midwife,  she  is  popular,  and  also  to 
the  general  increase  of  me4ical  relief. 

21583.  Would  popularity  apply  also  to  the  attraction 
of  the  medical  service  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

21584.  Can  you  suggest  any  safeguards  against  that 
popularity  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  can. 

21585.  You  see  what  I  mean  ;  if  a  medical  officer  is  too 
popular,  people  may  wish  to  have  all  their  medicine 
at  the  cost  of  the  rates  ? — You  might  appoint  inferior 
men. 

21586.  I  am  assuming  efficient  service.  Do  you 
know  whether  the  men  in  what  is  called  the  sixpenny 
practice  always  live  where  their  practice  is,  or  do  some 
of  them  live  in  the  West  End  and  come  down  ? — All 
that  I  know  live  in  their  own  houses  there,  but  I  bslieve 
in  some  parts  of  London  they  do  have  what  is  called 
a  shut- up  surgery. 

21587.  That  is  what  I  was  referring  to  ? — I  do  not  know 
of  any  in  my  district. 

21583.  At  one  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  that 
kind  of  practice  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are  any  near  me. 

21589.  You  do  not  know  of  any  in  Stepney  ? — No. 

21590.  Was  the  analysis  of  those  drugs,  which  you  The  testing 
refer  to,  on  your  recommendation  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of  drugs 
how  that  came  about,  or  whose  order  it  was,  or  whether  ^'t'-^pney. 
the  dispenser  suspected  something  in  the  case  of  the  one 

that  I  referred  to,  that  we  had  sent  up  lately,  and  fouud 
was  53  per  cent,  wanting  in  quality. 

21591.  Have  you  had  the  same  stock-keeper  all  tho 
time  ? — Yes. 

21592.  Does  his  duty  extend  to  the  quality  of  the  drugs 
or  merely  to  the  quantity  ? — Merely  to  the  quantity,  once 
a  quarter. 

21593.  The  analysis  of  foods  and  drugs  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  health  authority,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  the  medical 

,  officer  of  health. 

21594.  Referring  to  the  salary  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  which  was  touched  upon,  are  you  aware  whether 
part  of  that  is  repaid  to  tlie  borough  council — I  believe 
it  is,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
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21595.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  any  provident  dispensa- 
saries  in  your  district  ? — The  Tower  Hamlets  Dispensary. 

21596.  Does  that  grow  ? — I  should  say  it  is  about  the 
same  every  year. 

21597.  Do  the  guardians  co-operate  with  it  at  all  ? — ■ 
They  subscribe  five  guineas  a  year. 

21598.  Is  that  a  provident  dispensary  ? — No,  it  is  not 
exactly  a  provident  dispensary,  it  is  psrtly  free  and 
partly  they  have  letters  for  which  they  pay  about  6d. 

21599.  Have  you  any  bona  fide  provident  dispensary, 
for  which  people  pay  so  much  a  week  and  get  medical 
attendance  and  drugs  ? — There  are  none  in  my  district. 

21600.  Do  you  think  there  is  room  for  such  an  institu- 
tion ? — Yes,  it  would  be  patronised  undoubtedly. 

21601.  You  said  before  the  war  your  communications 
with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  were  much  more 
numerous  than  after  ? — That  is  so. 

21602.  Wliat  did  you  imply  by  that  ? — The  guardians 
had  some  little  quarrel  with  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  at  the  time.  The  Society,  if  there  was  a  bad 
record  in  the  family  at  all,  would  not  give  anything 
to  the  wife  of  the  soldier ;  the  guardians  did  not  agree 
with  that,  and  they  passed  a  resolution  that  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  should  not  see  their  books,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  I  very  seldom  get  letters  from 
them.    I  do  not  know  if  that  is  the  cause. 

21603.  It  was  nothing  arising  out  of  the  war  itself ;  the 
war  is  really  a  date  ? — There  was  only  that  reason,  that 
they  thought  they  were  too  severe  at  the  time  of  the  war. 

21604.  Would  you  advocate  that  there  sho^ild  be  a 
Poor  Law  medical  service  ;  do  you  think  that  public 
confidence  would  be  as  great  in  thac  as  in  the  present 
system — the  confidence  of  the  people  who  would  come  as 
patients  ? — I  should  think  so,  if  you  put  a  number  of 
offices  together.  I  do  not  mean  if  you  make  a  man  wholly 
and  solely  a  district  medical  officer,  he  must  have  other 
appointments,  so  as  to  make  his  work  interesting  and  to 
make  the  post  an  important  one. 

21605.  Do  not  you  think  the  fact  of  his  succeeding  in 
private  practice  gives  the  poor  part  of  his  patients  much 
more  confidence  in  him  ? — That  is  a  point  I  cannot 
answer ;  I  have  never  had  any  private  practice  there, 

21603.  Do  you  think  if  the  wards  of  the  infirmary 
were  used  for  educational  purposes  the  public  confidence 
would  be  as  great  in  them  ? — In  the  infirmary  itself  ? 

21607.  Yes  ? — -I  should  think  the  pubUc  confidence 
would  be  greater. 

21608.  [Miss  Hill.)  In  your  report  to  the  members  of 
your  board  in  1898,  I  see  you  remark  on  the  absence  of 
any  arrangement  for  proper  receptacles  for  food  in  the 
houses.  Has  that  improved  since  that  date  or  not  ? — 
No. 

21609.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
to  such  provision  in  old  houses  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  do.  The  only  way  is  to  put  up  model 
dwellings.  You  will  notice  the  note  I  have  made  about 
that  at  the  bottom  of  that  page. 

21610.  But  supposing  cupboards  could  be  provided 
in  the  living  room  with  ventilation  to  the  outer  air,  would 
that  meet  the  difficulty  at  all  ? — To  a  certain  extent  it 
Mould. 

21611.  That  could  often  be  done  in  old  houses  V — 
Yes,  it  might  be,  in  some  cases. 

21612.  You  would  think  that  a  distinct  advantage  ? — 
Decidedly. 

21613.  (Professor  Smart.)  With  reference  to  para- 
graph 12  of  your  statement,  do  you  ususUy  give  the 
ansesthetic  as  well  as  operate  ? — No,  if  I  require  to  give 
an  ansesthetic  to  an  out-patient,  I  call  in  a  doctor  and 
the  guardians  are  always  willing  to  pay  a  guinea. 

21614.  But  generally  you  administer  the  anaesthetic 
and  perform  the  operation  as  well  ? — Very  seldom. 

21615.  Why  do  you  say  "  occasionally  "  ;  you  have 
an  assistant  perhaps  ? — Because  it  is  so  seldom  that  an 
ansesthetic  is  required.  I  merely  put  that  in  to  show 
that  the  guardians  are  always  willing  that  I  should  have 
an  assistant. 

21616.  For  any  difficult  surgical  operation,  do  you 
call  in  outside  surgeons  ? — Yes.    The  commonest  diffi- 


culty we  have  is  with  what  is  called  placenta  prcevia 
cases,  which  are  very  common  cases,  there  it  is  a  question 
of  life  and  death  ;  you  must  operate  at  once  or  you  lose 
the  patient's  life.  The  guardians  are  very  willing  that 
I  should  send  for  another  man  ;  they  wiU  always  pay  a 
fee. 

21617.  Who  determines  the  fee  in  that  case  ? — I 
generally  recommend  it.  I  tell  the  guardians  why  I 
have  had  to  call  the  doctor  in  and  what  he  has  c'one  ; 
whether  I  have  had  to  call  him  out  at  night,  or  what 
not,  and  they  generally  fall  in  with  what  I  recommend. 
I  generally  recommend  on  the  scale  that  you  see  in  my 
statement  for  urgent  orders,  under  paragraph  15. 

21618.  Under  that  scale  you  would  be  debarred,  cf 
course,  from  calling  in  anyt';iing  like  great  surgeons. 
No  great  surgeon  would  give  his  services  for  a  remunera- 
tion of  7s.  6d.  ? — I  only  call  in  a  local  man  if  I  want  a 
little  help.  If  I  were  operating  for  placenta  previa,  I 
would  not  recommend  less  than  a  guinea  for  a  local 
practitioner. 

21619.  Supposing  you  came  across  a  difficult  case, 
where  only  one  man  in  London  was  a  specialist  in  it, 
and  he  was  a  man  who  charged  a  very  high  fee,  would 
you  call  such  a  surgeon  in  ? — No,  I  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  that. 

21620.  You  would  not  expect  that  he  would  come 
for  the  credit  of  the  thing  ? — It  depends  upon  the  man, 
and  whether  he  was  very  busy. 

21621.  You  will  occasionally  find  that  a  great  surgeon 
will  come  for  nothing  for  the  interest  of  the  case,  will 
you  not  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  have  found  that. 

21622.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  ? — We  generally  send  Co-operaln 
those  cases  to  the  hospital  wherever  the  great  practi-  between 
tioner  is.    I  have  sent  cases  to  my  own  brother  at  the  Voluntarj 
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Westminster  Hospital.    He  is  surgeon  there,  and  any 
case  which  I  think  is  very  interesting,  I  ask  if  he  would  ^jg'^j!^'! 
like  to  have  it,  and  I  find  that  the  guardians  are  very  Qf^fjcji.. 
agreeable  to  that. 

21623.  Practically  you  do  that  then  ? — Yes,  I  send 
the  patient  up  to, him,  but  he  has  never  bsen  down  to 
see  one,  one  would  hardly  expect  that. 

21624.  It  comes  to  very  much  the  same  thing  ? — 
Yes. 

21625.  It  comes  to  this,  that  the  very  poorest  have 
the  benefit  of  the  very  best  ? — They  have. 

21626.  Without  a  100  guinea  fee  ?— Yes. 

21627.  {Mr.   Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  deputy  The  i  rov  n 
which  you  are  expected  to  provide  and  to  pay  for,  what  of  a  depn 
would  that  cost  you  a  year  ? — I  pay  him  for  vaccination  '^y  Distn 
cases  so  much  :  half  the  fees  ;  but  for  the  district  medical  Q^^^^g  *  j,, 
officer's  work,  I  generally  return  it  in  kind ;    that  is  to  ^^^^^ 

say,  if  he  has  a  difficult  case  he  calls  me  in  in  consulta-  ''^  ^ 
tion.    For  instance,  to-day  he  is  doing  my  work  for  me, 
and  I  shall  do  work  for  him  when  I  can  in  the  evenings. 

21628.  Is  he  a  general  practitioner  in  the  district  ? 
—Yes. 

21629.  You  refer  in  paragraph  3  of  your  statement 
to  the  Ratclifi  Receiving  House.  For  what  purpose 
is  that  receiving  house  used  ? — For  children  only,  to 
prepare  them  for  the  school  which  we  have  at  Stifford. 

21630.  It  is  for  children  only  ?— Yes. 

21631.  Do  the  cases  which  come  under  your  notice  Cases  reliii?d 
come  direct  to  you  in  the  first  instance,  or  do  they  in  every  by  DistriCj 
case  bring  an  order  from  the  receiving  officer  ? — Certain  Medical 
urgent  cases  very  often  come  to  me  without  an  order.  Officer  wj-^ 
Those  are  the  only  ones.    When  I  am  attending  at  the  ' 
dispensary  they  must  have  an  order  before  they  can  get 

to  me,  but  occasionally  they  come  to  my  house,  if  there 
is  anything  urgent,  without  an  order,  but  it  is  not  very 
often. 

21632.  Unless  you  considered  it  very  urgent  you 
would  send  the  person  back  for  an  order,  would  you  not  '! 
— I  have  to  use  my  discretion.  I  listen  to  what  they  have 
to  say,  and  if  I  think  they  are  destitute  and  the  case  is 
really  urgent,  I  go  without  an  order.  That,  of  course, 
has  been  abused.    I  was  asked  for  my  bill  in  one  case. 

21633.  You  decide  purely  on  the  point  of  urgency  ?— 
Yes,  of  course  I  do  not  inquire  into  the  necessity  of  the 
case  if  a  person  comes  and  says  so-and-so  is  dying,  I 
should  go. 
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21634.  Do  you  give  much  in  medical  extras  ? — You 
mean  nourishment,  milk,  beef  tea,  and  so  on  ? 

21635.  Yes  ? — No,  we  do  not  give  a  great  quantity. 
We  find  that  most  of  the  people  can  get  it. 

21636.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  cases 
that  you  recommend  to  be  sent  to  the  sick  asylum, 
in  the  way  that  they  are  not  considered  suitable  cases 
for  indoor  treatment  when  they  arrive  there  1 — No. 
I  have  a  return  here  for  the  month  of  May,  1896,  given 
to  us  by  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  infirmary, 
showing  of  the  cases  that  v^e  sent  in  how  many  he  con- 
sidered urgent,  and  how  many  trivial.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  look  at  that. 

21637.  Will  you  read  it  out  ? — He  gives  the  various 
wards  in  Poplar,  and  also  in  my  own  district.  In  the  month 
of  May  there  were  258  cases  classed  as  acute  or  urgent 
sent  in ;  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  those  cases 
were  all  urgent  from  the  point  of  view  of  sickness,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  disease  from  which  they 
were  suffering.  Ringworm  would  make  it  urgent,  to 
get  it  away  from  other  children.  At  the  present  time 
that  is  done  away  with  because  we  send  children  with 
ringworm  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  There  were  forty-five  sub-acute  cases  and  tweucy- 
two  trivial  cases.  In  my  district  there  were  no  trivial 
cases  at  all  sent  in  ;  those  were  all  from  Poplar. 

21638.  Do  you  find  that  the  system  you  have 
adopted  tends  to  diminish  the  number  of  trivial  cases 
that  are  sent  to  the  infirmary  ? — My  practice  is  to  send 
the  most  serious  cases  into  the  infirmary,  which  I  consider 
is  what  the  infirmary  is  for,  and  not  for  trivial  cases.  I 
never  allow  a  trivial  case  to  go  into  the  infirmary ;  so 
long  as  they  are  able  to  attend  me,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  it. 

21639.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  likeUhood  of  those 
trivial  cases  being  dealt  with  under  the  system  which 
has  been  adopted  in  your  union  than  where  a  general 
practitioner  is  the  district  medical  officer  ? — I  think 
they  are  more  inchned  to  send  in  trivial  cases  if  they 
have  private  practice. 

21640.  Is  there  any  pecuniary  advantage  to  your 
union  in  sending  as  few  cases  as  possible  to  the  sick 
asylum  ? — As  regards  the  cost,  I  suppose  the  cost  would 
be  greater  in  the  infirmary  than  out.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  cost  is. 

21641.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  between 
the  two  unions  that  join  in  the  sick  asylum  ? — We  have 
220  beds  there,  and  they  have  550. 

^  21642.  But  when  the  220  beds  are  full  ?— We  pay 
according  to  the  beds  occupied,  I  beheve,  so  much  a  case 
for  maintenance.    Establishment  charges  are  separate. 

21643.  You  would  continue  to  send  cases  which  were 
suitable,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  beds  ocupied, 
I  presume  ? — No,  I  get  the  number  of  beds  which  are 
empty  put  on  my  table  every  morning  ;  so  many  male, 
so  many  female,  and  I  never  go  beyond  that. 

21644.  If  all  the  beds  are  fuU  what  do  you  do  with 
the  case  ? — If  it  is  necessary  we  fall  back  on  the  infirm 
wards  of  the  workhouse,  otherwise  we  keep  the  patients 
waiting. 

21645.  Is  there  a  staff  of  nurses  at  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes. 

21646.  And  a  resident  medical  officer  ? — Not  a  resident 
one. 

21647.  Is  a  really  sick  case  dealt  with  at  the  workhouse  ? 
— The  overflow  cases,  where  necessary,  are  dealt  with 
in  the  sick  wards  of  the  workhouse. 

21648.  They  might  be  of  a  similar  character  to  those 
dealt  with  in  the  sick  asylum  ? — Exactly.  Very  often 
they  are  moved  over  there  when  there  is  a  vacancy  ; 
the  next  day  or  afterwards  they  are  removed  from  the 
workhouse  to  the  sick  asylum. 

21649.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Under  the  old  Order  of  the 
Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  the  admission  Orders 

ission  to  had  to  be  signed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Guardians  ? — Yes. 
Asylum.      21650.  That  is  not  carried  out  in  practice,  is  it  ?— 
The  Clerk's  name,  I  think,  is  printed  on  all  of  them. 

21651.  {Mr.  Beniham.)  In  paragraph  13  you  refer 
to  the  East  London  Nursing  Society.  What  arrangements 
have  the  guardians  made  with  that  society  to  enable 
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them  to  have  a  call  upon  their  nurses-  at  any  time  ? — 
They  subscribe  a  few  guineas  a  year. 

21652.  Could  you  give  it  us  exactly  ? — Five  guineas. 

21653.  Have  you  the  number  of  visits  paid  by  the  nurses 
to  your  cases  during  the  year  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

21654.  Would  it  be  considerable  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  a 
good  number, 

21655.  Five  guineas  seems  rather  a  small  f  ubicription 
for  the  amount  of  service  you  demand  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  is. 

21656.  Do  you  find  that  the  system  you  are  working 
under  tends  in  any  way  to  increase  the  familiarity  of  the 
medical  service  to  the  poor  ? — I  do  not  c£uite  follow. 

21657.  Do  people  more  readily  apply  for  medical  relief 
under  your  system  than  they  would  in  a  union  where 
district  medical  officers  were  appointed  who  are  general 
practitioners  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference. 

21658.  You  do  not  think  it  is  more  tempt  ng  ? — 
No  ;  they  have  to  get  their  order  from  the  relieving 
officer  first.  They  have  to  see  the  relieving  officer, 
that  is  the  rule  all  over  the  country,  and  get  an  order 
to  see  the  doctor. 

21659.  Provided  the  relieving  officers  exercise  the  same  xhe  Poor 
vigilance,  this  system  of  medical  treatment  would  have  Law  Medical 
no  effect  on  the  numbsrs  ? — No.  Registers. 

21660.  What  books  do  you  keep  personally  ? — I  keep 
the  medical  registers. 

21661.  Just  the  prescribed  register  ? — Yes.  One  has 
to  write  prescription  papers,  and  then  copy  them  in  the 
register,  which  is  very  heavy  work,  and  very  useless  as 
far  as  I  can  see.  You  have  to  write  it  all  over  again  and 
record  every  prescription,  date  of  visit,  and  so  on. 

21662.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  In  paragraph  15,  you  say  that  General 
private  medical  practitioners  may  be  called  in  in  the  Practitioners- 
case  of  urgent  sickness  of  a  destitute  person  ;  who  calls  dealing  with 
the  medical  practitioner  in  in  a  case  of  urgency  ? — Very  urgent  Poor 
often  they  will  run  to  the  nearest  doctor.    The  doctors  ^J*^^  ^ 
are  aware  that  if  they  go  and  the  patient  is  really  destitute,  ^Pi^iPy- 
the  guardians  will  pay  the  fee. 

21663.  They  have,  on  the  spot,  to  judge  whether  the 
person  is  destitute  or  not  1 — It  is  usual  for  them  to  ask 
for  their  fee,  and  then  they  find  out.  At  the  same  time 
the  guardians  do  not  pay  that  fee  without  inquiry 
afterwards. 

21664.  So  the  medical  practitioner  risks  the  chance  of  rpj^^ 
the  guardians  considering  the  case  destitute  ? — Yes.'     mcnt  of 

21665.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  a  Jiledical 
difficulty  which  has  arisen  under  the  Midwivjs  Registra-  Pta-ctitioners 
tion  Act ;  you  know  that  the  midwife  is  required  by  law  °*  ' 


to  call  in  a  medical  practitioner  instantly  an  emergency 
arises  ? — Yes. 

21666.  No  provision  is  made  for  his  payment  ? — That, 
is  so. 

21667.  That  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  administration', 
of  the  Act  ? — It  has. 

21668.  Would  that  come  under  this  arrangement  of 
the  Stepney  Union  ?  Supposing  one  of  these  midwives  at- 
tended a  case  in  which  an  emergency  arose,  and  she  called 
in  a  medical  man,  would  the  doctor  be  reimbursed  ? — We- 
have  never  had  such  a  case  yet,  but  undoubtedly,  that  will 
crop  up  sooner  or  later. 

21669.  And  that  would  come  under  this  ? — Yes,  I  think 
from  what  I  have  heard  in  the  district  that  doctors  go, 
and  they  get  no  fee  at  all.  They  help  these  midwives, 
because  I  suppose  they  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  be 
friendly  to  the  midwives  and  help  them. 

21670.  But  I  daresay  your  are  aware  that  the  county 
council  are  in  a  very  considerable  fix,  because  the  doctors, 
are  refusing  to  go  ? — Yes,  that  will  happen  undoubtedly,, 
it  must  happen  in  some  cases. 

21671.  Would  you  recommend  that  that  charge  of  the 
doctor  should  be  defrayed  out  of  public  funds  ? — Yes,  but 
not  out  of  the  rates  ;  not  by  the  guardians  direct.  You 
must  not  make  those  cases  Poor  Law  cases. 

21672.  Would  you  have  it  out  of  the  county  council 
rate  ? — Yes. 

21673.  You  would  give  the  county  council  power  to 
do  that  ?— Yes. 
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21674.  I  notice  that  in  your  appendix  you  practically 
make  what  is  a  public  health  report  ? — Yes,  I  only  put 
that  in  as  a  suggestion.  Supposing  you  had  whole-time 
appointments,  something  like  this,  if  you  had  it  all  over 
London,  might  lead  to  some  knowledge.  These  reports 
as  I  have  framed  them  are  only  for  the  guardians  to 
read  as  a  matter  of  interest. 

21675.  You  would  make  your  whole-time  man  a  public 
health  officer  as  well  as  a  medical  relief  officer  ? — Yes,  I 
think  he  ought  certainly  to  have  a  knowledge  of  sanitary 
law  and  sanitary  science — it  is  most  important. 

21676.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  amalgamate  the 
public  health  with  the  relief  of  illness  in  destitution  ? — 
I  think  so.    I  think  the  two  things  ought  to  be  together. 

21677.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  overlapping 
now,  is  there  not;  for  instance,  of  course,  infectious 
diseases,  when  thoy  are  destitute,  are  a  public  health 
matter  in  the  provinces  ? — Yes. 

21678.  They  are  not  a  Poor  l  aw  matter  ? — No.  If  we 
get  cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  of  course  they  are 
always  removed. 

21679.  In  the  provinces  that  comes  vmder  the  pubhc 
health  authority  ? — Yes. 

21680.  The  public  health  authority  has  also  power  to 
supply  not  only  medicine  but  medical  extras  in  cases  of 
violent  epidemic — they  did  so  in  the  <  holera  epidemic  ? — 
Yes.  Of  course  all  infectious  cases  in  my  district  always 
go  into  the  hospitals,  because  the  surroundings  are  such 
that  they  cannot  be  isolated. 

21681.  Even  if  they  were  dealt  with  in  their  homes  in 
cholera  times  they  supplied  the  food  and  clothing  ? — Yes, 
they  have  power  I  believe. 

21682.  You  would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  placing  the 
relief  of  illness  under  the  same  authority  as  the  public 
health  ?— Yes. 

21683.  Then  you  could  employ  health  visitors  under 
that  same  authority  ? — Exactly,  you  could. 

21684.  And  the  advantage  of  that  would  be  to  tea  h  the 
people  good  habits  ? — Yes. 

21685.  Do  you  regard  teaching  people  good  habits  by 
means  of  health  visitors  as  more  important  than  a  bottle 
of  medicine  given  to  an  outdoor  patient  ? — Yes,  in  certain 
cases,  for  instance  in  the  feeding  of  infants.  I  get  a  large 
number  of  infants  brought  to  me  v/ho  are  only  wasting 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  mother.  You  want  somebody 
to  go  to  the  homes  apart  from  the  doctor,  to  tell  them  a  few 
common  sense  rules.  I  have  some  printed  rules  that  I 
give  them,  but  I  do  not  think  they  very  often  read  them. 
1 1  wants  someone  to  go  in  and  practically  show  them. 

21686.  That  is  undertaken  in  some  places  by  the 
municipal  authority  ? — Yes.  These  pamphlets  that  I 
have  were  dra-wn  up  by  our  pubhc  health  body. 

21687.  At  Huddersfield  they  have  two  medical  women 
who  attend  to  the  treatment  of  infantile  cases  ? — Yes. 

21688.  Have  you  looked  at  Dr.  Newman's  book  on 
Infantile  Mortality  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  it  yet. 

21689.  He  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  feeding  of  nursing 
mothers  ? — Yes,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  that, 
undoubtedly. 

21690.  In  order  to  encourage  them  to  nurse  ? — Yes. 

21691.  That  would  be  better  under  the  public  health 
authority,  who  supply  the  milk  for  instance  ? — Yes.  You 
mean  to  say  they  would  get  at  cases  which  the  Poor  Law 
does  not  get  at  ? 

21692.  If  you  could  amalgamate  the  two  ? — Yes. 

21693.  They  ought  to  be  treated  by  the  pubUc  health 
authority  ? — Yes. 

21694.  With  regard  to  cases  which  you  define  as  urgent, 
I  gather  that  some  of  them  are  urgent,  because  they  are 
of  the  nature  of  a  pulUc  nuisance,  like  ringworm  ? — Yes. 

21695.  A  good  deal  of  iUness  is  in  the  nature  of  a  public 
nuisance,  is  it  not ;  I  mean  dangerous  to  the  persons  who 
surround  it  ? — Yes,  there  are  several  things. 

21696.  There  is  the  whole  of  epidemics  ? — Yes,  all 
infectious  diseases. 

21697.  And  phthisis  ?— Certainly. 

21698.  Would  you  put  delirium  tremens  under  that 
public  nuisance  ? — Yes,  cases  of  delirium  tremens  in  my 
practice  have  to  be  removed  promptly. 


21699.  They  are  public  nuisances  ? — Yes,  distinctly 
dangerous. 

21700.  Would  you  also  deal  with  'the  cases  which  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  referred  to  as  a  public  nuisance  ? — Yes. 

21701.  .And  remove  them  ?— Yes. 

21702.  So  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  relief  of  illness 
would  come  under  the  definition  of  dealing  with  a  public 
nuisance  ? — Yes,  you  may  put  it  in  that  way. 

21703.  The  difference  between  tl  e  Poor  Law  attitude 
towards  illness  and  the  public  health  attitude  towards 
illness,  is  that  the  Poor  law  attitude  towards  illness  is  to 
restrict  the  amount  of  treatment,  and  the  public  health 
attitude  towards  illness  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  treat- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  to  remove  and  deal  with  the  cases  ? — 
To  increase  the  amount  of  treatment. 

21704.  That  is  to  get  hold  of  as  many  lunatics  or  fever 
patients  as  possible  ? — Yes,  to  safeguard  the  pubhc, 
exactly. 

21705.  So  that  it  is  desirable  to  change  the  attitude 
towards  illness  from  what  I  call  the  Poor  Law  attitude  to  a 
public  health  attitude,  deaUng  wdth  a  thing  that  contem- 
plates its  surroundings  ? — Yes,  if  you  pick  out  certain 
complaints,  of  course. 

21706.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  You  seem  to  be  rather 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  general  sick  asylum  for  the  Metro- 
polis or  for  any  very  large  area,  judging  apparently  from 
the  objection  you  take  to  the  combination  of  Poplar  and 
Stepney.  Would  you  consider  the  Poplar  and  Stepney 
combination  is  really  a  fair  test  of  what  a  more  general 
sick  asylum  would  be  ? — I  think  it  would  be.  I  do  not 
know  much  of  other  sick  asylums. 

21707.  Supposing  there  were  one  authority  for  London, 
over  the  whole  of  London,  you  would  not  have  the  dis- 
advantage with  regard  to  the  eight  from  Poplar  and  the 
four  from  Stepney  governing,  which  at  present  you  have, 
■would  you  ? — No,  but  I  think  as  we  have  800  beds  there 
alone,  one  establishment  for  London  would  be  impossible. 

21708.  I  do  not  mean  one  establishment,  but  on."^' 
authority.  You  would  not  mind  several  large  institution^ 
to  suit  certain  areas  in  London  ;  it  is  not  the  singl? 
authority  you  object  to  ? — No,  I  think  if  they  were  all 
under  one  single  authority  it  would  be  belter — much 
better  ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

21709.  With  regard  to  the  London  Hospital,  you  dis- 
approve of  their  charging  for  out-patients  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

21710.  You  know  that  that  was  started  in  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  certain  people  who  could  afford  to  pay  went  to 
get  the  advice  for  nothing  ? — Yes,  I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  someone  left  £20,000  to  the  hospital  on  condition 
that  out-patients  were  charged  a  fee.  I  think  that  was  the 
real  reason.  I  have  always  understood  that  was  so,  and 
that  they  would  lose  that  £20,000  if  they  did  not  agree  to 
charge  a  fee. 

21711.  Supposing  the  London  Hospital  had  charged  a  fee 
above  that  which  an  ordinary  medical  practitioner  in  the 
neighbourhood  might  charge,  your  objection  would  be  at 
an  end,  would  it  not ;  that  would  keep  the  imdesirable 
ones  away  ? — No,  it  would  operate  in  the  same  way  as  the 
small  fee.  My  objection  to  it  is  that  the  poorest  people 
cannot  go  to  the  hospital  if  they  want  to  ;  they  come  to  the 
Poor  Law  because  they  are  driven  away  from  the  hospital 
by  this  fee. 

21712.  You  would  like  to  have  some  means  of  keeping 
the  people  away  and  ensuring  that  only  the  absolutely 
destitute  went  to  the  hospital  ? — Yes,  I  should  like  to  see 
that  done,  certainly. 

21713.  That  would  be  practically  two  sets  of  poor  relief 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  one  from  the  workhouse  and  the 
other  from  the  hospital  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow. 

21714.  The  destitute  at  present  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Yes. 

21715.  And  the  destitute,  you  say,  should  be  the  only 
ones  to  go  to  the  hospital  ? — Not  exactly.  There  a  e 
many  patients  who  can  pay  for  ordinary  medical  attend- 
ance, but  when  it  comes  to  an  operation  and  e  pendve 
dressings,  they  become  practically  destitute  ;  srch  cases  I 
would  allow  to  £0.  I  do  not  think  that  a  person  who 
wants  to  go  to  the  hospital  should  have  to  pay  anything  at 
all.  Those  people  who  can  pay  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go- 
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21716.  People  who  are  so  poor  that  otherwise  they  could 
not  get  medical  relief  would  be  the  people  you  would  wish 
to  go  to  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

21717.  Those  are  the  same  people  that  come  to  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes,  practically. 

21718.  Therefore,  I  say  there  would  be  two  things  going 
on  side  by  side  ? — Yes. 

21719.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Does  any  inconvenience  arise  from 
the  distance  of  the  workhouse  from  the  locality  of  the 
union  ? — No,  we  have  an  ambulance  ;  there  is  no  great 
inconvenience.  It  would  certainly  be  better  if  it  were  in 
the  heart  of  the  union. 

21720.  The  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  and  is  overcome 
in  that  way  ?- — Yes. 

21721.  With  regard  to  your  paragraph  17,  as  to  there 
being  no  distinction  between  the  Poor  Law  and  the  hospital 
patients,  you  say  the  motive  is  a  desire  to  change  the 
doctor  in  most  cases.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  preference  or 
fancy  does  arise  very  much  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  as  to 
what  doctor  they  should  have  ? — Undoubtedly  that  is  so. 

21722.  That  is  not  a  question  of  recognising  the  value  of 
more  scientific  skill,  but  it  is  largely  based  on,  perhaps, 
fanciful  reasons  of  their  own  ? — It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  I 
think.  For  instance,  a  woman  takes  her  child  to  the 
hospital,  and  she  will  often  come  and  say  to  me  :  "  They  do 
not  seem  to  be  doing  it  no  good,  sir,  so  I  have  come  to  you  ;" 
and  no  doubt  they  say  the  same  thing  at  the  hospital  of 
me. 

21723.  Then,  as  regards  the  preference  for  the  local 
doctor  who  charges  so  much  a  visit,  do  not  the  poor  rather 
like  to  have  a  man  whom  they  can  speak  of  as  their 
medical  man  who  understands  their  constitutions  ? — Yes, 
they  do  ;  they  call  him  the  pay  doctor. 

21724.  So  that,  although  they  may  be  unwilling  to 
contribute  to  a  public  institution,  they  are  willing,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  pay  if  they  can  have  their  own.  fancies 
considered  ? — Yes. 

21725.  If  hospitals  become,  in  effect,  as  Mr.  Russell 
Wakefield  has  pointed  out.  Poor  Law  institutions,  what  line 
would  be  drawn  ?  How  would  the  line  be  drawn  between 
the  two  ;  would  it  be  because  of  the  character  of  the  illness 
to  be  dealt  with,  that  is  to  say,  would  you  limit  the  chronic 
cases  to  the  infirmary  and  other  classes  of  cases  to  the 
hospital  ? — Yes,  the  infirmary  is  practically  full  of  chronic 
cases.  The  hospitals  will  not  take  chronic  cases  at  all ; 
although  they  may  require  treatment  in  an  infirmary  or 
hospital,  they  will  not  take  them  in.  For  instance,  nervous 
cases  or  paralysed  cases  may  last  for  years  ;  the  hospitals 
will  not  take  a  case  of  that  sort,  so  we  take  it.  Batter 
class  patients  for  operation  should  go  to  the  hospital,  if 
unable  to  pay  adequate  fees. 

21726.  And,  reversing  that,  with  regard  to  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  relief  and  who  were  not 
chronic  cases,  on  your  plan  you  would  encourage  them 
to  go  to  a  hospital  ? — Yes,  I  would  encourage  them. 

21727.  In  fehat  case  the  hospital  would  be  free  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

21728.  It  would  become,  in  effect,  a  Poor  Law  institu- 
tion ? — It  would  in  a  sense,  certainly. 

21729.  Do  you  contemplate  carrying  that  further  : 
that  there  should  be  other  hospitals,  pay  hospitals,  to 
which  all  people  who  could  afford  it  would  go  ;  another 
set  of  hospitals  where  no  one  would  be  treated  except 
thoy  paid  for  what  they  got  ? — Special  hospitals,  of 
course,  for  special  diseases  ;  I  should  not  go  beyond 
that. 

21730.  The  rest  would  be  treated  in  their  own  homes 
by  medical  men  ? — Yes. 

21731.  Would  not  the  line  of  poverty  for  the  hospitals 
be  rather  a  different  line  than  the  ordinary  poor  law 
line  of  destitution  :  would  not  the  line  that  would  be 
requisite  on  your  theory  include  a  great  many  people 
who  would  not  be  considered  eligible  under  the  Poor 
Law  ?• — I  should  not  exclude  those  people  who  required 
expensive  treatment  or  operation,  but  I  would  not 
refuse  the  poorest.  My  objection  is  that  they  make 
a  person  pay  who  cannot  afford  to  pay.  If  a  patient 
goes  there,  they  say :  "  You  must  pay  3d."  They 
cannot  pay  the  3d.,  and  then  they  come  to  the  Poor 
Law.  I  would  not  refuse  a  patient  who  could  not  pay 
the  3d. 


21732.  But  the  test  would  be  a  diiTerent  test  than 
that  of  destitution.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  poverty  test. 
The  people  whom  you  would  accept  for  a  hospital  would 
be  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  that  treatment, 
although  they  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  destitute  ? 
—Yes. 

21733.  So  that  you  not  only  have  that  both  institu- 
tions would  be  of  the  nature  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  there 
would  be  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  poverty  that  would 
obtain  ? — Yes. 

21734.  That  would  involve  some  difficulty  in  ad- 
ministration, would  it  not.  With  regard  to  paragraph 
19,  and  the  effect  of  out- relief  on  medical  relief,  wo  have 
generally  been  told  that  ordinary  outdoor  relief  tends 
to  be  increased  by  the  giving  of  medical  relief  only.  You 
reverse  the  argument  and  say  that  the  medical  only  re- 
lief is  increased  by  the  giving  of  general  outdoor  relief  ? 
■ — I  mean  permanent  out-relief  in  money. 

21735.  It  is  a  new  idea  to  me  that  the  giving  of  per- 
manent out-relief  would  increase  the  medical  only  relief, 
but  you  think  it  would  ? — I  think  it  would ;  they  regard 
it  as  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  ;  in  many  cases  where 
they  find  the  guardians  are  giving  money  away  and 
getting  more  lenient,  they  pratronise  us  mora. 

21736.  {3Irs.  Webb.)  Is  it  not  that  they  think  they 
will  qualify  for  full  outdoor  relief  by  getting  a  medical 
order  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge. 

21737.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  would  say,  perhaps,  that  it 
would  work  in  both  ways,  that  a  person  who  came  first 
for  medical  only  might  come  afterwards  for  ordinary 
out-relief,  and  also,  finding  ordinary  out-relief  being 
given  rather  freely,  would  embrace  the  opportunity  ?  — 
Exactly,  they  talk  about  it. 

21738.  And  the  door  is  opened  both  ways  ? — Yes. 

21739.  How  long  do  the  medical  out-relief  orders 
usually  last  ? — Are  they  given  for  the  currency  of  the 
illness  ? — They  last  till  the  next  board  meeting,  then 
the  applicant  is  required  to  come  before  the  guardians, 
and  the  guardians  appeal  to  me  as  to  how  long  the  patient- 
will  require  attention,  and  I  tell  them  I  think  a  fort- 
night or  a  month  or  three  months,  whatever  the  case 
may  be. 

21740.  Is  the  next  board  meeting  in  a  fortnight  ? — 
Just  now  it  is,  in  the  summer  ;  in  the  winter  it  is  every 
week. 

21741.  On  the  first  occasion  it  is  till  the  next  Board 
meeting  and  afterwards  it  may  be  for  a  longer  term  ? — 
Yes. 

21742.  The  number  of  visits  that  are  requisite  to  be 
made  is  at  your  discretion,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  entirely  at 
my  discr.  tion. 

21743.  With  regard  to  the  combination  of  vaccination 
with  the  Poor  Law  work,  it  is  only  for  financial  reasons 
that  you  think  that  desirable,  not  that  the  work  is  con- 
nected naturally  with  Poor  Law  work  ? — It  has  another 
advantage  whiih  is  that  oae  meets  all  classes  of  people; 
it  varies  the  monotony  of  the  one  class.  You  see  every- 
body practically  comes  to  the  public  vaccinator. 

21744.  With  regard  to  enlarged  areas  and  having 
sufficient  work  for  the  medical  officers,  is  there  any  reason 
why  they  should  not  combine  the  staff  on  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  work  ?  You,  I  understand,  dqonly  outdoor  work  ? 
—That  is  all. 

21745.  Is  that  combination  ever  made.  Does  the  same 
medical  man  take  the  indoor  charge  as  well  as  the  out- 
(Joor  ? — I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  of  the  kind. 

21746.  Would  it  be  an  advantageous  thing  to  do  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  very  advisable  if  the  out-patient 
department,  that  is  to  say  the  dispensary,  could  be  in  the 
same  building  as  the  infirmary  itself,  so  that  the  indoor 
officer  and  the  outdoor  officer  could  be  in  touch  with  one 
another. 

21747.  I  quite  understand  that ;  beyond  being  in  touch, 
could  the  same  man  in  certain  portions  of  his  daily  duty 
do  outdoor  and  indoor  ?— He  might  in  certain  districts. 

21748.  I  suppose  there  must  be  some  objection  to  it, 
or  it  would  be  done  ? — I  cannot  say. 

21749.  You  do  not  recognise  the  particular  difficulty  ? 
—It  might  be  possible  in  some  districts,  in  a  large  district 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible.  For  instunce  in  our 
infirmary  we  have  three  resident  medical  officers. 
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Stonham, 
M.R.C.8., 
L.R.a.P., 
n.P.H. 

2  Julv  1900. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  R.  A. 
Stonhnm, 
M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., 
D.P.H. 

2  July  1000. 


21750.  In  the  great  hospitals  like  the  London  Hospital, 
the  medical  men  do  the  work  in  the  hospital,  and  the  same 
medical  men  do  outwork,  do  they  not  ? — ^No,  the  out- 
patient doctors  are  separate  from  the  in-patient  doctors. 
The  out-patient  doctors  have  no  beds  in  the  hospitals 
as  a  rule. 

21751.  Then  they  do  not  share  the  work  inside  ? — 
To  a  certain  extent  they  do,  but  they  have  no  right  to  beds 
inside  ;  they  have  no  patients  of  their  own  in  the  wards. 
If  the  out-patient  surgeon  at  the  hospital  wants  to  have  a 
case  taken  in,  it  goes  under  his  senior  in  the  ward. 

21752.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Does  an  out-patient  doctor  at  the 
hospital  ever  visit  people  in  their  homes  ? — Not  at  the 
London  Hospital. 

21753.  There  is  a  great  distinction  between  that  and 
outdoor  medical  relief  ? — Yes,  they  never  visit  the  poor 
at  all. 

21754.  (Chairman.)  In  venereal  cases  you  would  like  to 
have  a  power  of  detention,  assuming  the  case  was  one 
that  you  would  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  out- 
treatment  to.  You  have  no  power  of  detention  ? — 
We  have  no  power  of  detention  as  it  is  at  all. 

21755.  If  you  get  power  of  detention  you  must  make 
it  almost  an  indoor  case  ? — Yes. 

21756.  Assuming  you  do  that,  would  there  not  be  an 
objection  to  the  people  in  the  workhouse  associating 
with  those  cases  ? — Yes,  there  is  an  objection  now,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  do  not  allow  these  cases  to  go  into 
the  infirmary.  We  send  them  into  the  workhouse,  and 
then  they  are  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital  in  some  cases. 

21757.  Assuming  that  your  idea  of  some  power  of  de- 
tention were  adopted,  does  it  not  follow  that  there  must 
be  some  central  institution  in  London  ? — Yes,  I  think 
if  that  were  the  law  there  would  have  to  be  ;  for  all 
liOndon  I  think  you  would  want  some  central  place. 


21758.  Do  you  pay  the  Lock  Hospital  for  cases  you 
send  them  ? — Yes,  we  pay  I  think  17s.  a  week  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

21759.  It  might  be  possible  to  make  a  general  arrange- 
msnt  with  them  ? — -Yes,  it  might  be. 

21760.  With  regard  to  a  point  Mrs.  Webb  raised,  you 
make  reports  which  in  some  sense  are  health  reports  ? — 
Yes. 

21761.  What  health  officers  are  there  who  have  juris- 
diction and  who  may  work  in  your  district ;  has  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  any  health  officer  ? — No,  only  the 
borough  of  Stepney;  there  is  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
and  four  or  five  sanitary  inspectors. 

21762.  Do  they  consult  with  you  ? — Sometimes  they 
corns  to  me  but  not  very  often. 

21763.  Is  there  enough  communication  between  you, 
do  you  think  ? — There  might  be  more. 

21764.  There  is  no  rule  compelling  the  difi^erent  authori- 
ties in  the  same  locality  to  consult  one  another,  it  is 
purely  optional  and  depends  upon  their  personal  relations  ? 
■ — Yes,  apart  from  the  Noti5cation  of  Diseases  Act. 

21765.  (ilfr.  Loch.)  The  objection  to  the  3d.  payment  is 
this,  is  it  not,  that  it  keeps  out  certain  poor,  and  admits  all 
that  are  well-to-do  ? — Exactly;  it  keeps  out  a  certain 
number  who  would  like  to  go.  That  is  the  point.  That 
is  the  only  objection  I  have  to  it. 

21766.  The  doctors  in  the  district  are  against  all  kinds 
of  payment,  are  they  not,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  an 
alternative  to  the  kind  of  pajment  that  they  themselves 
receive  ? — That  is  so. 

21767.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  When  you  treat  ve- 
nereal cases  and  cases  of  a  similar  kind  of  skin  disease, 
do  you  treat  them  in  a  separate  ward  in  the  infirmary  ? — 
I  believe  they  are  isolated  in  the  workhouse  as  far  as 
possible ;  if  they  are  in  a  very  infectious  state  they 
generally  get  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 
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Mr.  RiCHAKD  Melling  Peescott,  called ;    and  Examined, 


Mr.  B.  M. 
Prescoit. 


21768.  {Chairman.)  You  are  town  clerk,  soUcitor,  and 
ParUamentary  agent  of  the  Metropohtan  Borough  of 

 Fulham  ?— Yes. 

2Julyl90G.      21769.  You  have  been  requested,  on  behalf  of  that 

 '      council,  to  come  and  give  evidence  here,  I  beheve  ? — Yes, 

as  their  representative. 

The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement: 

(1)  The  Borough.  Council  of  Fulham  suggest  the  desir- 
ability, in  the  event  of  a  change  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Laws  in  the  Metropolis,  of  the  alolitionof  the 
Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  transfer  of  the 
powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  guardians  to  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Coimcils  constituted  under  the 
London  Government  Act,  1899.  The  object  of  the 
transfer  being  (a)  the  centralisation  of  local  adminis- 
tration ;    (&)  less  expenditure  in  administration. 

l2)  The  abolition  of  school  boards  a.nd  the  centralisation 
of  educational  control  in  counties  and  boroughs  is  an  in- 
dication that  the  trend  of  modern  legislation  is  to  extend 
the  principle  of  "  one  area  one  authority."  Assuming 
this  to  be  agreed,  the  London  County  Council  are  already 
overburdened  with  administrative  duties,  and  to  add  the 
large  and  important  duties  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Laws  in  the  Metropohs  to  that  body 
would,  we  submit,  be  inadvisable. 

(3)  The  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  constituted 
under  the  London  Government  Act,  1899,  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making,  levying,  and  collecting  the 
"  general  rate  "  in  their  respective  areas.  This  rate 
includes  the  amounts  required  by  various  outside 
authorities  over  whose  expenditmre  the  local  bodies  have 
no  control.  The  amount  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
is  called  for  under  precept  issued  by  the  boards  of 
guardians,  and  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  borough 
councils,  who  have  to  levy  this  rate,  should  have  control 
of  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  such  purpose. 

Furthermore,  the  borough  councils  are  : — 
(a)  Popularly  elected. 
(6)  They  have  local  knowledge, 
(c)  They  have  administrative  offices  at  convenient 
centres  in  almost  every  borough  in  London. 
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{d)  They  control  a  trained  staff  of  officials  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  pubhc  health  and  other 
kindred  duties. 

(4)  The  administration  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  1905,  is  very  properly  invested  iu  committees  of  the 
borough  councils,  and  has  been  efficiently  undertaken 
by  the  local  authorities  since  the  Act  came  into  force. 
The  duties  of  the  boards  of  guardians  in  connection  with 
the  rehef  of  the  poor  would  similarly  be  discharged  by 
a  special  committee  or  committees  of  the  borough  councils 
appointed  for  the  specific  purpose. 

(5)  The  council  suggest  that  instead  of  two  adminic- 
trative  bodies  in  the  one  area,  taking  Fulham  as  an 
example,  that  the  Poor  Law  work  of  the  borough  should 
devolve  upon  and  be  added  to  the  borough  council. 

They  beheve  that  such  a  transfer  would  result  mainly 
in  economy  of  administration  and  establishment  charges 
without  imparing  the  efficiency  thereof. 

They  fail  to  understand  why  two  sets  of  public  build- 
ings and  separate  staffs  should  be  necessary  in  an  area 
such  as  Fulham  for  the  discharge  of  local  administrative 
work  by  duly  elected  local  representative  people,  and 
it  is  primarily  on  this  ground  that  the  council  deshes  its 
views  to  be  laid  before  the  Royal  Commission. 

21770.  {Chairman.)  The  purport  of  the  statemegt 
which  you  have  handed  in,  is,  that  your  council  would 
like  to  abolish  the  Metropolitan  boards  of  guardians, 
and  to  transfer  their  duties  to  the  Metropolitan  borough 
councils  ? — Yes. 

21771.  As  regards  Fulham,  what  is  the  dominant 
idea  ?  Is  it  that  the  present  board  of  guardians  do  not 
do  their  work  well,  or  is  it  that  you  think  the  borough 
council  could  do  it  better  ? — I  would  like  to  say  we  have 
no  words  of  criticism  of  unfriendliness  in  relation  to  the 
administrative  work  of  the  local  board  of  guardians  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  relations  of  the  two  bodies  are 
most  cordial  and  satisfactory.  The  leading  idea  of  the 
borough  I  represent,  is  that  we  should  recommend  for 
London  in  connection  with  sanitary,  municipal,  and 
Poor  Law  administration,  one  area,  one  authority.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  local  council  has  an  impression  that  your 
Report  may  lead  to  some  recommendations  on  the  question 
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of  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  system 
in  London,  and  having  regard  to  that  view,  I  was  asked 
to  attend  here  to-day. 

21772.  Assuming  that  we  make  certain  suggestions, 
your  council  want  to  have  impressed  upon  us  the  ad- 
visability of  considering  this  particular  change  ? — Quite 
so. 

21773.  Tested  by  results  the  Fulham  Board  of  Guar- 
dians seem  to  do  their  work  exceptionally  well  ? — We 
agree. 

21774.  You  take  the  abolition  of  school  boards  as  an 
indication  of  the  trend  of  modern  legislation  ;  but  the 
abolition  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  led  to  the 
transfer  of  its  authority  to  a  central  body  ? — Yes,  it  did. 

21775.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  from  various  quar- 
ters, that  we  should  follow  that  experiment  as  regards 
the  Poor  Law,  and  have  one  central  body  for  the  whole 
of  London  ? — We  do  not  agree  with  that  view. 

21776.  Assuming  that  a  transfer  was  made  such  as  you 
T)ropose,  why  do  you  think  it  would  result  in  economy  of 
administration  ? — I  was  asked  to  give  you  one  illustration 
of  the  position  as  we  view  it.  Will  you  take  for  a  moment 
the  case  of  Fulham  and  its  immediate  neighbours,  the  coun- 
cil of  Hammersmith  and  the  coxmcil  of  Chelsea  ?  Those 
three  boroughs  are  in  close  proximity,  and  have  an  area 
of  only  4,646  acres,  and  yet  in  this  limited  area  you  have 
three  municipal  authorities  and  three  Poor  Law  authori- 
ties, with  separate  public  baildings,  establishment 
charges,  election  costs,  and  chief  officers.  We  say  in  the 
event  of  a  change,  make  three  authorities  instead  of  six. 
The  reasons  briefly  are  as  follows — that  many  leading 
members  of  the  local  councils  are  also  members  of  the 
different  boards  of  guardians,  with  local  knowledge  and 
experience  of  all  the  duties  involved  ;  and  that  the 
boroughs  of  London,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  act 
as  assessment  committees  for  their  several  areas,  where- 
as, in  the  provinces  this  important  work  is  assigned  by 
statute  to  the  assessment  committees  of  the  various  Poor 
Law  unions,  and  comprises  an  important  part  of  the  work 
of  such  unions  ;  in  addition,  the  borough  councils  have 
to  levy  the  general  rate  in  local  areas  for  Poor  Law  ex- 
penditure, and  in  respect,  of  course,  of  expenditure  over 
which  they  have  no  control.  We  believe  that  there 
would  be  a  financial  saving  to  the  ratepayers  of  London 
in  the  cost  of  administration  by  such  transfer  of  duties. 
We  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  it  would  be  a  large 
financial  saving,  but  we  think  there  would  be  a  saving 
by  such  a  transfer  of  duties  without  necessarily  impairing 
efficiency.  Then  we  give  as  a  further  instance,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 
That  is  an  instance  of  the  principle  contended  for  where 
the  duties  of  the  Statute  were  cast  upon  a  committee 
of  the  borough  council.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  is 
really  work  essentially  of  a  Poor  Law  character,  yet  it 
has  been  cast  upon  the  municipal  authority  and  added 
to  its  functions  by  very  recent  legislation.  So,  briefly, 
we  suggest  one  election  to  serve  for  the  two  bodies,  one 
set  of  administrative  offices  and  chief  officers  instead  of 
two,  one  set  of  establishment  charges  and  legal  ex- 
penses instead  of  two,  one  local  government  audit  in- 
stead of  two,  and  one  authority  expending  the  local  rate 
for  sanitary  and  poor  law  administration,  instead  of  two. 

21777.  Dealing  with  your  last  argument,  you  would 
still  r(-c]uire  to  have  two  establishments,  because  you 
would  be  obliged  to  have  your  establishment  of  officers 
dealing  with  Poor  Law  matters,  as  well  as  your  present 
establishment  of  officers  dealing  with  borough  matters  ? 
—Certain  of  your  staff  we  admit  we  must  have,  namely, 
your  relieving  officers,  your  inquiry  officers,  and  your 
workhouse  masters  ;  but  the  directing  staff,  and  the 
clerical  staff,  need  not  necessarily  be  the  same. 

21778.  Are  many  of  your  councillors  also  guardians  ? — 
Not  many.    I  think  we  have  three  who  hold  both  offices. 

21779.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  Fulham,  have 
you  not  ?— Yes.    I  have  been  five  years  in  London. 

21780.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  difficulty  just  now  in 
1^  getting  men  of  leisure  and  with  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  ctme  forward,  loth  for  boards  of  guardians  and  for 
borough  councils  ?— I  am  bound  to  say  that  personaUy  I 
fl'.ould  like  to  see  the  personnel  of  both  bodies  improved, 
but  I  think  Ihere  is  Kome  difficulty  in  getting  men  of  the 
type  your  Lordship  refers  to  to  enlist  in  public  work. 
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21781.  What  has  been  brought  very  prominently  befo  e 
the  Commission  is  that,  under  the  present  system,  there  is  a 
great  diversit}'-  of  administration  in  the  different  poor  law 
areas.  What  reason  can  you  give  us  to  think  that  there 
would  be  more  uniformity  if  the  borough  councils  took 
over  the  work  ?  I  will  put  it  in  another  way  :  Is  it  advis- 
able to  bring  Poor  Law  questions  into  the  borough  council 
elections  ? — We  think  so,  and  we  think  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  about  it.  You  draw  your  representatives  who 
do  the  work  from  the  same  class,  and  they  have  the  same 
local  knowledge  and  the  same  local  circumstances. 

21782.  To  do  the  work  of  guardians  efficiently,  entails, 
as  you  know,  a  great  deal  of  time  ? — Yes,  I  know  that. 

21783.  It  means  a  minute  investigation  of  individual 
cases  ? — I  quite  agree. 

21784.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  be  able  to  do  that 
work  satisfactorily  through  members  of  the  borough 
council,  or  would  you  propose  to  appoint  a  special  com- 
mittee ? — My  own  view  is,  that  in  practice  it  would  require 
a  committee  or  committees  to  deal  specially  with  this 
particular  work.  . 

21785.  Would  you  nominate  people  on  those  committees 
in  addition  to  the  borough  council,  selecting  them  from 
outside  ? — I  think  local  people  with  special  knowledge  of 
this  question  ought  to  be  co-opted,  if  I  may  use  the  word, 
to  any  administrative  body,  in  order  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  experience  and  interest  of  the  special  type  which 
we  know  exists,  not  only  in  many  of  the  d  stricts  of  London, 
but  in  the  country  too. 

21786.  Did  the  Fulham  borough  council  put  the  Un- 
employed Workmen  Act  in  operation  ? — Yes. 

21787.  Through    a   committee  ?— We   have    a  local 
committee. 

21788.  Working  in  combination  with  the  guardians  ? — 
Yes.  It  consists  of  ten  members  of  the  local  council,  six 
representatives  of  the  guardians,  and,  I  think,  two  ladies 
and  two  gentlemen  co-opted  by  reason  of  their  special 
experience. 

21789.  Are  you  clerk  to  the  committee  ? — I  am. 

21790.  How   has   the   committee   worked  ?    Has  it 
worked  well  ? — I  think  it  has  worked  admirably. 

21791.  Without  friction  ? — I  may  say  without  any  fric- 
tion. I  think  they  have  done  exceedingly  good  work. 
We  have  had  nearly  3,000  registered  applicants  to  deal 
with,  and  it  has  been  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  because 
we  have  had  but  little  work  to  offer. 

21792.  As  you  know,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  great  mass  of 
the  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  in 
London  comes  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Fund  ? — Yes. 

21793.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  this 
central  authority  in  consequence  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  money  coming  out  of  a  common  fund,  but  that  the 
central  authority  should  delegate  the  discharge  of  certain 
local  duties  to  the  localities.  Assuming  that  there  was  a 
central  authority,  do  you  think  your  council  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  the  undertaking  of  such  local  work  ? 
— That  is  a  question  I  could  scarcely  answer  ;  but  if  it  is 
to  be  work  of  the  character  that  devolves  upon  local 
bodies  similar  to  that  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  education,  I  should  say  they  are  much  better  with- 
out it,  because  the  work  they  have  to  do  there  amounts 
practically  to  a  farce,  and  they  have  no  power  at  all. 

21794.  Their  discretionary  and  optional  power  is  very 
limited  ? — Yes,  it  is  exceedingly  limited. 

21795.  And  they  look  upon  themselves,  I  suppose,  as 
more  or  less  the  automata  of  the  central  authority  ? — That 
is  their  position  ;  but  I  think  really,  in  practice,  it  comes 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  merely  school  visitors  and  nothing 
more. 

21796.  Therefore,  you  think  that  if  any  scheme  of  that  Disadvan- 
kind  were  adopted,  certain  discretionary  powers  would  tages  of  tne 
have  to  be  given  ;   otherwise,  the  council  would  hardly  ^^^^ 
think  it  worth  their  while  undertaking  it  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  council  would  give  any  real  local  interest  to  any  work 
on  such  a  basis  as  the  local  work  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  education  ;  it  would  not  result  in  really 
effective  local  work — I  am  quite  clear  on  that.    To  super 
vise  local  areas  such  as  ours,  for  instance,  from  a  central 
point  for  poor  law  purposes,  would  be  a  mistake.    It  would  Board  of 
be  very  much  better,  I  think,  to  preserve  the  existing  Guardia&i 
system,  because  I  am  quite  sure  the  local  guardians  give  a 
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good  deal  of  time  and  ability  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  they  do  their  work  exceedingly  well. 

21797.  There  is  a  certain  part  of  the  work  that  the 
council  now  do  which  is,  to  some  extent,  germane  to  a 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  poor  law  guardians ;  that  is, 
the  functions  which  relate  to  pubUc  health.  You  have 
pubUc  health  officers  under  the  council,  have  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

21798.  Do  they  co-operate  and  communicate  with  the 
poor  law  medical  officers  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
communication. 

21799.  That  might  be  advantageous,  might  it  not  ? — ■ 
Yes,  I  think  it  might  be. 

21800.  The  work  is  so  far  connected,  that  the  one  set  of 
officers  have  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  people,  and  the 
other  have  to  deal  with  the  people  when  their  health  is 
impaired  ? — Yes,  quite  true. 

21801.  At  present  these  two  sets  of  officers  work  on 
their  own  lines  ? — -Yes. 

21802.  The  Metropolitan  boroughs  levy  all  rates,  do 
they  not,  now  ? — Yes. 

21803.  Including  the  education  rate  and  the  county 
council  rate  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  rates  for  the  asylums  board, 
the  poor  law,  and  local  purposes. 

21804.  Do  you  think  that  the  levying  of  this  rate, 
which  is  more  or  less  a  consohdated  rate,  rather  blinds 
the  ratepayers  to  what  the  expenditure  of  the  individual 
bodies  is  ? — Yes,  it  does.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
local  difficulty  on  that  very  point.  Ratepayers — people  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  amount  they  have  to  pay,  and  why 
they  are  called  upon  to  paj  it — come  and  ask  for  the 
division  of  the  amount,  that  is  the  allocation  of  it — how 
mtich  we  are  spending  for  local  purposes  and  so  on.  We 
have  made  an  arrangement  by  which  we  specify  this 
very  fully  on  the  back  of  the  demand  note,  but  still,  all 
that  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
on  the  part  of  the  ratepayer  to  ascertain  the  purj  oses  of 
the  amount  of  his  call. 

'  21805.  And  the  borough  council  are  made  responsible 
for  the  rate  they  levy  ? — Quite  true,  and  as  a  rule  the 
borough  council  get  the  blame  for  all  the  expenditure. 
The  sins  of  the  county  council  and  other  bodies  generally 
fall  on  the  borough  councils  in  connection  with 
expenditure. 

21806.  It  would  be  rather  difficult,  would  it  not,  to 
revert  to  the  practice  of  levying  a  separate  rate  for  each 
body  ? — I  do  not  know.  1  thinlc  that  would  increase 
expense,  and  it  would  cause  difficulty,  I  am  afraid.  Be- 
fore we  leave  the  question  of  the  central  body,  which  I 
thulk  your  Lordship  suggested,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
our  own  view  is  that  the  central  controlling  force  in  con- 
nection with  poor  law  administration  should  remain  in 
the  Local  Government  Board.  We  think  it  would  be 
unwise  to  change  from  that  body  to  any  popularly  elected 
body. 

21807.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  on 
that  suggestion,  because  I  have  perhaps  cut  you  a  little 
short  in  the  questions  I  have  put  to  you  ? — There  is 
only  one  other  point  in  conT>;)ction  with  this  idea.  Of 
course,  we  admit  there  are  difficulties  in  connection  with 
it,  and  the  principal  difficulty  we  see  is  that  some  of  the 
poor  law  areas  of  London  are  not  coterminous  with  the 
municipal  areas.  We  have  been  at  some  little  trouble 
to  ascertain  that  out  of  the  twenty-eight  municipal 
boroughs  in  London,  there  are  fifteen  whose  poor  law 
area  is  coterminous  with  the  municipal  area ;  in  the 
other  cases  the  areas  are  not  the  same,  and  there  would 
be  considerable  difficulty,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  bringing 
into  being  a  scheme,  the  leading  principle  of  which  is — ■ 
one  area,  one  authority.  But  we  think  that  difficulty 
might  be  bridged,  in  the  event  of  the  principle  being 
conceded,  by  some  scheme  of  financial  adjustment  and 
rearrangement  of  boundaries,  as  was  done  under  the 
London  Government  Act,  1899,  when  the  boroughs  were 
brought  into  being,  and  as  has  been  done  in  other  similar 
instances  of  local  self-government.  I  thinli  when  the 
county  boroughs  were  formed  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888,  there  were  some  adjustments.  Probably 
some  sclieme  might  be  effectuated  in  that  way.  We 
simply  throw  that  suggestion  out. 

21808.  Is  there  anythiug  else  that  you  would  like  to  add 
to  your  statement  ? — Nothing. 
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21809.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of  i::s 
being  made  evident  to  the  ratepayer  for  what  purposes  the 
money  is  spent,  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  that  might 
perhaps  be  done  by  a  kind  of  budget,  that  is  to  say,  by 
there  being  a  prescript  for  the  amount  expected  to  be 
spent  which  had  afterwards  to  be  justified,  so  that  it 
might  be  perfectly  clear  when  the  rate  was  levied  for 
what  purposes  it  was  levied,  without  making  separate 
rates  ? — I  think  myself,  if  you  refer  to  a  budget,  it  would 
be  probably  uninteresting  to  the  average  ratepayer.  He 
would  not  be  able  to  follow  it.  He  wants  it  very  eoncissly 
put  before  him,  and  some  arrangement  having  that  in 
view  would  be  very  much  better  in  my  opinion  than  a 
multiplicity  of  figures. 

21810.  That  is  to  say,  the  rate  should  be  allocated  ?— 
Yes,  if  it  can  be  clearly  done. 

21811.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  relative  advantages 
of  one  authority  for  all  London,  and  a  separate  authority 
such  as  you  suggest  for  each  of  the  London  boroughs, 
your  suggestion  would  have  the  advantage,  would  it  not, 
of  much  greater  elasticity  as  to  the  London  boundaries  ? — • 
Yes,  I  think  it  would  ;  and  it  is  very  important  in  that 
connection,  I  think. 

21812.  Although  you  do  not  accept  complete  centralisa- 
tion, I  gather  from  what  you  have  just  said  to  be  your 
view  about  the  position  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
that  you  would  allow  and  welcome  an  increaise  of  the 
central  influence  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  order 
to  secure  uniformity  ? — Yes. 

21813.  And  that  you  would  say  that  the  authorities 
you  suggest  would  be  fully  as  amenable,  if  not  more  so, 
to  that  influence  ? — Fully. 

21814.  Then,  although  you  are  in  favour  of  the  large 
popularly  elected  areas  for  the  general  administration  of 
relief,  you  would  think  it  necessary  to  have  some  sub- 
division and  local  administration  for  out -relief,  for  in- 
stance ? — I  think  that  ought  to  be  absolutely  local. 

21815.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  connect  that 
with  what  may  be  called  preventive  agencies — such  as 
some  organisation  which  had  for  its  duty  to  seek  to  prevent 
pauperism  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  a  specific 
work  that  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  specific  body  with 
local  knowledge.    Do  you  mean  a  friendly  co-operation  ? 

21816.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  if  you  are  to  have  local 
administration  for  out-relief,  do  you  not  also  need  some 
organised  local  administration  for  the  prevention  of  relief 
altogether  by  the  utilisation,  for  instance,  of  endowed 
charities  and  other  means  ? — That  is  rather  a  difficult 
question,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  could  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  it.  As  to  the  general  question  of 
co-operating  with  outside  agencies  in  order  to  ameliorate 
the  distribution,  and  to  regulate  the  amount  of  relief,  or 
in  connection  with  inquiries  as  to  character  and  that 
kind  of  thing,  I  think  it  is  rather  difficult  work  which 
ought  to  be  undertaken  by  an  official  staff  ;  and  I  do  not 
see  how  there  could  be  any  real  active  relationships  with 
outside  agencies  without  causing  friction  and  overlapping 
of  duties. 

21817.  If  you  have  local  committees  to  attend  to  the 
out-relief  side  of  poor  law,  would  not  those  local  com- 
mittees be  more  able  to  work  in  harmony  with  other 
perhaps  voluntary  local  committees,  whose  duty  would 
be  the  prevention  of  pauperism  ? — They  could  do  so. 

21818.  Would  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  they 
should  ? — I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  do  so. 

21819.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Do  I  take  it  that  you  Witness  a 
are  representing  here  the  borough  council's  view  or  Mr.  Delegate  oil 
Prescott's  views  ? — I  have  tried  to  represent  the  borough  ^l^e  Fulham 
council's  views  up  to  now. 

Council. 

21820.  Has  your  statement  been  discussed  by  the 
borough  council  ? — It  has  been  discussed  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  at  considerable  length,  and  unani- 
mously— which  is  not  always  the  case  in  local  matters — 
the  council  decided  to  instruct  me  to  appear  here  to-day 
to  give  evidence  on  the  lines  I  have  tried  to  follow  in  the 
evidence  I  have  aheady  given.  Motives  of 

21821.  Should  I  be  wrong  in  suggesting  that  there  was  objections  t: 
a  certain  fear  in  the  minds  of  those  who  discussed  this  a  Central  i| 
matter  that  an  existing  central  authority  might  be  the  Poor  Law  ' 
one  chosen  to  take  up  this  particular  work  of  the  Poor  Authority  f(i 
Law  in  London  ?— Yes.  London. 
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21822.  It  was  more  a  fear  lest  an  existing  authority 
should  take  that  work  than  an  objection  to  an  authority 
ad  hoc  ? — No  ;  it  was  a  little  of  both. 

21823.  At  any  rate,  I  may  take  it  that  the  primary 
objection  is  rather  to  the  county  council  undertaking  this 
work  in  addition  to  its  other  work  ? — -Tliat  would  be  a 
strong  objection,  but  I  cannot  say  I  should  be  justified 
in  saying  that  it  was  a  primary  objection.  The  principal 
points  we  contend  for  are  economy — -not  a  very  great 
one ;  no  less  efficiency ;  and  one  area  one  authority 
for  all  these  purposes. 

21824.  Would  it  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  fact  that 
recently  education  has  been  undertaken  by  the  county 
council  has  added  to  the  objection  that  was  felt  by  the 
borough  council  in  the  matter  ? — It  would  not  make  us 
extra  solicitous  to  send  the  poor  law  administration  to 
the  county  council,  I  think. 

21825.  After  all,  there  is  not  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  Fulham  Borough  Council  to  the  work  of  the  Fulham 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — No. 

21826.  The  contrary,  rather.  Now,  with  regard  to 
the  personnel  of  the  borough  council  and  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  as  I  understand,  you  say  you  are  not  quite 
satisfied  with  that  personnel  1  I  think  I  have  already 
said  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  personnel  improved, 
and  that  answer  I  still  adhere  to. 

21827.  We  might  leave  out  the  question  of  the  personnel 
in  particular,  and  go  on  to  the  question  of  an  ad  hoc 
authority  for  the  whole  of  London  ;  would  you  not  be 
likely  to  get  a  better  personnel  on  such  an  authority  than 
on  a  great  many  divided  authorities  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

21828.  Has  your  borough  council  now  a  large  amount 
of  work  to  do  ? — Yes,  we  have  our  fair  share. 

21829.  You  are  very  fully  occupied  ? — Yes. 

21830.  And  yet  you  are  anxious  to  undertake  the 
administration  of  the  poor  law  ? — As  a  rule  you  get  good 
work  from  the  busiest  people. 

21831.  The  poor  law  administration  means  a  very  large 
amount  cf  work,  does  it  not  if^It  is  very  important  work, 
we  agree. 

21832.  You  say  that  the  borough  council  is  a  popularly 
elected  body,  and  therefore  suitable  for  this  purpose  ;  but 
the  guardians  are  elected,  too  ? — -Yes,  they  are  popularly 
elected. 

21833.  And  in  your  case  the  borough  council,  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  work,  would  have  to  add  to  the  popularly 
elected  members  certain  people  who  were  not  popularly 
elected,  I  take  it  ? — Not  necessarily.  I  was  asked  as  to  the 
advisability  of  enlisting  the  best  brains  of  the  locality  for 
a  specific  work,  and  I  agreed  in  the  main  as  to  its  desira- 
bility ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  be  done. 

21834.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  which  you  have  cited,  you  have  a  committee  which 
is  a  committee  of  the  borough  council,  but  at  any  rate 
half  are  not  members  of  the  borough  council  ? — Quite  so. 
That  was  due  to  the  Order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board — we  do  not  quarrel  with  it,  of  course. 

21835.  Would  the  borough  council  prefer  to  have 
had  nobody  from  outside  as  members  of  the  distress 
committee  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

21836.  Then  they  see  no  objection  to  adding  persons 
from  outside  ? — No. 

21837.  With  regard  to  the  assessment  committee,  the 
assessment  committee  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  borough  council,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

21838.  Does  it  report  its  proceedings  to  the  borough 
council,  and  get  the  sanction  of  the  borough  council  for 
what  it  dees  ? — No,  it  does  not  report ;  and  the  Unem- 
ployed Committee  does  not  report. 

f:  .21839.  The  assessment  committee  is  practically  acting 
without  the  sanction  of  the  borough  council  in  what  it 
does,  then  ? — Yes.  But  it  reports  expenditure,  and  the 
control  of  the  council  comes  in  there. 

21840.  It  does  not  seek  the  approval  of  the  council  ' — 
No. 

21841.  In  your  judgment,  if  you  have  the  borough 
councils  as  boards  of  guardians  throughout  London, 
what  should  you  say  about  one  rate  for  the  whole  Metro- 
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polls  for  poor  law  purposes  ? — My  own  view  would  be  that 
if  the  borough  council  acted  as  the  authority  for  the 
different  purposes  I  have  cited  they  could  levy  the  rate 
as  at  present.  We  do  not  propose  to  alter  the  rating 
arrangement. 

21842.  Then  you  would  still  have  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund  ? — Yes. 

21843.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
you  thought  that  there  was  no  communication  between 
your  public  vaccinator  and  your  medical  officer  of  health  ? 
— Very  little  ;  practically  none. 

21844.  But  in  the  time  of  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  it  is 
the  business  of  the  public  vaccinator  to  see  that  all 
persons  are  vaccinated,  is  it  not  ? — -Yes. 

21845.  And  it  is  the  business  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  to  see  that  when  a  case  of  small  pox  occurs  it  does 
not  spread  ? — -Yes. 

21846.  So  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  communi- 
cation between  them  at  such  a  time  as  that  ? — I  suppose 
there  is.  I  really  do  not  know  the  extent  of  it,  but  my 
impression  as  town  clerk  is  that  there  is  very  little. 

21847.  Then  with  regard  to  the  overlapping,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  in  Fulham  there  is  now  being  started  a 
scheme  for  the  registration  of  relief  ? — I  do  not  know  of  it. 

21848.  You  have  not  heard  of  it  ? — No.  Beyond  the 
registration  carried  out  by  the  relieving  officers  in  the 
ordinary  way — I  mean  applicants  for  outdoor  relief 
being  reported  to  the  committees  and  so  on. 

21849.  You  have  not  heard,  then,  of  an  association 
started  in  Fulham  under  the  auspices  of  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  guardians,  for  the  registration  of  relief  by 
the  guardians  themselves,  and  by  any  other  agencies 
that  are  giving  relief  in  the  district  ? — If  it  is  in  connection 
with  a  local  outside  body,  I  believe  I  am  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  can 
hope  much  from  it  in  the  way  of  practical  good. 

21850.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  guardians 
have  powers  under  an  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  circulate  such  lists  as  will  afford  facilities  to 
other  bodies  to  compare  ? — I  believe  there  is  something 
of  that  kind,  but  1  do  not  know  the  details  of  it,  because 
I  am  not  a  Poor  Law  officer. 

21851.  Does  that  not  point  to  the  existence  of  an 
evil  in  overlapping  where  several  different  bodies  are 
giving  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

21852.  You  have  not  come  across  any  overlapjiing, 
perhaps  ? — No,  not  of  any  importance. 

21853.  I  suppose  you  would  not,  naturally,  in  the 
work  of  the  borough  council  ? — No. 

21854.  But  I  believe  it  exists  amongst  charitable 
agencies  and  amongst  boards  of  guardians,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  gives  those  powers  in  order 
to  prevent  the  difficulty.  I  mention  that  in  order  to 
ask  what  steps  you  would  take,  supposing  your  borough 
council  had  added  to  its  present  functions  the  function 
of  the  board  of  guardians.  If  they  were  to  take  up 
the  attitude  with  regard  to  the  various  rehef  agencies 
which  boards  of  guardians  have  taken  up  previously 
they  would  be  face  to  face  with  the  efforts  of  those  who 
are  endeavouring  to  prevent  pauperism  by  starting 
provident  agencies  and  by  preventing  overlapping  of 
certain  departments  of  work  like  the  phthisis  work, 
which  belongs  almost  equally  to  the  board  of  guardians 
and  to  the  borough  council,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

21855.  Have  you  got  the  notification  of  consumption 
in  Fulham  ?— Yes. 

21856.  The  voluntary  notification  ? — Yes. 

21857.  Does  it  answer — that  is,  do  medical  men  use  it  ? 
— I  really  could  not  give  an  opinion  on  that,  I  am  afraid. 

21858.  That  is  a  question  of  fact,  is  it  not,  and  you  do  not 
know  whether  they  use  it  or  not  ? — No  ;  I  could  not  say 
at  the  moment. 

21859.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  You  see  great  advantages  in 
combining  the  public  health  side  of  municipal  action 
with  the  relief  of  distress  ? — Yes. 

21860.  What  is  your  medical  staff  ? — We  havd  a  medical 
officer. and  six  sanitary  inspectors;  and  then  under  the 
medical  officer  we  have  two  drainage  inspectors  and 
an  analyst,  and  I  think  we  are  about  to  appoint  a 
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bacteriologist  and  an  assistant  analyst.  We  have  just 
fitted  up  a  new  laboratory  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

21861.  Have  you  got  any  health  visitors  ? — ^We  have  a 
lady  health  visitor. 

21862.  It  would  be  possible,  would  it  not,  to  combine 
part  of  the  work  of  a  relieving  officer  with  the  health 
visitor's  work  ? — I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  would 
run  together. 

21863.  But  they  could  communicate  with  each  other  ? — 
They  could. 

21864.  And  that  would  be  an  advantage  ? — It  wou  Id 
be  an  advantage  to  that  extent. 

21865.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  production  of 
pauperism  by  bad  health,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
a  close  association  between  the  sanitary  inspector  who 
discovered  the  causes,  for  instance,  of  infantile  diarrhoea, 
and  the  relieving  officer  who  had  to  relieve  the  cases  ? — 
Yes,  clearly. 

21866.  So  there  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  in 
the  combination  of  the  two  services  ? — 1  think  there  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage  in  the  combination  of  the  two 
duties. 

21867.  I  notice  that  in  Fulham  you  have  a  very  high 
death  rate  of  infants.  The  infant  mortality  for  the 
whole  of  London  is  138  per  1,000  births,  and  in  Fulham 
it  is  145  per  1,000  births.  That  is  a  very  grave  fact,  and 
that  ought  to  be  dealt  with  partly  by  the  public  health 
authority  and  partly  by  the  relief  of  destitution,  ought  it 
not  ? — -Yes.  I  think  our  idea  in  appointing  the  lady 
health  visitor  two  years  ago  was  to  deal  largely  with  that 
question. 

■  21868.  You  were  aware  of  it  then  ? — Yes. 

21869.  That  might  involve  the  relief  of  mothers  or  the 
provision  of  milk  ;  therefore  it  might  mean  a  Poor  Law 
case  ?• — Yes. 

21870.  What  do  you  attribute  that  large  infantile 
mortality  to  ?  I  notice  that  it  is  coincident  with  a  very 
small  relief  to  women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
fifty -nine.  Out  of  your  population  of  164,000  only 
twenty  women  betv/een  sixteen  and  fifty -nine  got  outdoor 
relief,  whereas  even  in  St.  George's-in-the-East,  which  is 
a  very  strict  union,  out  of  a  population  of  50,000  seventy- 
nine  women  got  relief.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that 
that  very  high  infantile  mortality  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  restriction  of  outdoor  relief  to  women  of  a  child- 
bearing  age  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question.  It  is  a  question,  I  think,  that 
ought  to  be  answered  by  a  person  with  some  practical 
experience  in  the  distribution  of  out  floor  relief,  its  methods 
and  its  bases  ;  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

21871.  But  it  would  bs  very  important  in  an  inquiry 
into  this  terrible  fact  of  the  high  infantile  death- 
rate,  to  combine  both  the  relieving  officer's  knowledge 
and  the  sanitary  inspector's  knowledge  ? — It  would  be  an 
advantage,  I  agree. 

21872.  Now  to  go  to  the  question  of  the  central  autlio- 
rity  :  what  would  you  do  with  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board — would  you  keep  it  as  it  is  ? — I  am  afraid  I  was  not 
instructed  to  offer  any  observations  about  the  Asylums 
Board.  My  instructions  were  confined  to  the  Poor  Law 
Union,  eo  1  do  think  not  I  can  answer  that  question. 

21873.  The  question  arises  from  this :  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  before  us  as  to  the  desirability  of 
certain  specialised  institutions,  one  of  which  perhaps 
would  serve  all  London.  Now  if  that  is  desirable,  those 
institutions  would  naturally  be  managed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  as  at  present  advise  i.  Do  you 
not  think  that  it  rather  cuts  across  making  so  many 
authorities  for  the  Poor  Law,  if  you  are  going  to  have 
thes3  specialis  d  institutions  ? — My  proposal  is  not  to 
increase  the  authorit'es  but  to  reduce  them. 

21874.  I  am  thinking  of  a  central  authority  as  against 
the  local  authorities  ? — We  do  not  agree  with  the  idea 
of  having  another  central  authority  for  Poor  Law 
purposes. 

21875.  Would  you  keep  an  indirectly  elected  central 
authority  like  the  Metropolitan  Asyljiins  Board  to  deal 
with  the  specialised  institutions  ? — The  Asylums  Board, 
of  course,  would  deal  with  that  particular  work'.  'We 
say  th:it  the  control  and  direction  of  the  existing  central 
body,  the  Local  Government  Board,  is  quite  sufficient — 


if  for  lo3al  purposes  you  have  one  area,  one  authority. 
As  to  the  Asylums  Board,  that  is  a  very  large  question  ; 
they  have  special  functions,  and  so  far  as  I  know  we  have 
no  anxiety  to  disturb  them,  unless  we  see  some  advantage 
in  doing  so. 

21876.  Would  you  propose  that  they  should  be  elected 
by  these  new  local  authorities  ;  at  present  they  are 
elected  by  the  Guardians  ? — The  representatives  on  the 
Asylums  Board  would  be  elected  by  the  local  authority, 
which  takes  over  the  functions  of  the  Guardians. 

21877.  With  reference  to  a  question  Mr.  Russell  Wake- 
field asked  you,  do  you  really  consider  that  there  is  much 
distinction  from  your  point  of  view  between  a  general 
authority  like  the  London  County  Council  and  an  ad  hoc 
authority  like  the  School  Board  ?  Would  you  prefer  to 
■H'ork  under  an  ad  hoc  authority  like  the  School  Board 
with  regard  to  education  ? — We  have  already  passed  a 
resolution  favouring  an  ad  hoc  authority  for  education. 

21878.  With  regard  to  the  Poor  Law,  would  you  prefer 
to  work  under  an  ad  hcc  authority  if  it  came  to  that  ? — 
No. 

21879.  It  would  make  no  difference  to  you,  would  it  ?  Objeotioi 
— We  prefer  rather  than  an  ad  hoc  authority  for  Poor  Central  an 
Law  administration,  to  leave  the  guardians  alone  as  they  j  ^^^^'^"^j,^ 
are  at  present ;  but  if  you  are  to  alter,  we  suggest  that  '• 
you  should  alter  on  the  lines  we  propose.  j  Qj.(fion 

21880.  If  it  were  decided  to  Ifave  a  central  authority, 
would  you  care  much  whether  it  was  a  general  authority 
or  an  ad  hoc  authority.  Is  there  much  distinction  in  your 
mind  between  them  as  regards  Poor  Law  administration  ? 
— If  it  were  proposed  to  add  the  Poor  Law  functions  to  the 
London  County  Council,  our  view  is  that  thej^  have 
already  sufficient  work  to  do. 

21881.  You  said  just  now  the  busier  a  man  was  the 
better  he  could  get  his  work  done  ? — That  is  my  own 
view,  and  I  think  it  holds  good  ;  but  in  this  particular 
matter  that  is  the  impression  the  borough  council  has. 

21882.  {Professor  Smart.)  Would  you  mind  stating  Functiouaf 
for  the  benefit  of  a  foreigner  what  are  the  functions  of  the  Metropoll-) 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  at  present  ? — They  have 

the  municipal  administration  of  their  areas  and  the  public 
health  administration.  Then  they  control  electricity, 
burial  grounds,  ]:  arks  and  open  spaces,jtown  halls,  assembly 
halls,  the  refuse  destructors,  brick  and  flag-making 
machinery,  streets,  main  sewers,  drainage,  and  baths  and 
wash-houses. 

21883.  But  your  chief  function  is  in  relation  to  public; 
health,  is  it  not  ?— No,  that  is  a  part  of  our  duty. 

21884.  What  would  you  say  is  your  chief  function  ? — I 
should  say  the  duty  is  divided  between  municipal  manage- 
ment and  public  health. 

21885.  It  is  not  parallel,  then,  with  what  I  thought  it 
might  be,  namely,  our  parish  councils  in  Scotland  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 


21886.  Your  chief  argument  is  economy,  but  so  far  as  I 
can  see  almost  the  only  economy  you  prove  is  the  economy 
of  premises  ? — Partly — and  in  administration. 

21887.  You  do  not  suggest  that  any  of  your  people 
have  too  little  to  do,  certainly  ?— No. 

21888.  Then  supposing  the  two  bcd'es  were  amal- 
gamated, can  you  suggest  any  body  of  officers,  for  ex- 
ample, that  could  be  dispensed  with  ? — I  think,  as  I 
have  already  said  to  the  Chairman,  that  the  economy 
would  be  principally  in  connection  with  the  clerical  staff 
and  the  directing  staff. 

21889.  Is  there  much  in  that,  do  you  think,  after  all  ? 
— Not  a  great  deal ;  1  said  that. 

21890.  Then  as  regards  popular  election  ;  you  do  not 
suggest  there  is  any  superiority  in  regard  to  your  popular 
election,  do  you  ?  I  suppose  your  members  are  elected 
because  of  their  fitness  for  one  set  of  quahfications  and 
the  guardians  are  elected  because  of  their  fitness  for 
another  ?— I  do  not  thuik  they  are  any  better  or  any 
worse  ;  they  aie  drawn  largely  from  the  same  class. 

21891.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
one  fitness  interfering  with  the  other  ? — I  do  not  think  so 

21892.  You  do  not  think  members  might  be  elected 
who  would  be  very  good  health  members,  for  example, 
but  who  might  be  not  very  well  qualified  to  be  guardians  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so.    For  instance,  an  ex -mayor  was  chair- 
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man  of  the  board  of  guardians  and  our  prese  it  mayor 
was  vice-chairman  last  year.  The  local  people  who 
really  do  the  most  public  work  and  who  take  the  most 
interest  in  public  -work,  are  the  class  of  people  who  really 
dominate  the  two  authorities  and  control  the  policy. 

21893.  Do  you  not  think  the  guardians  are  specially 
elected  because  of  their  fitness  to  be  guardians  ? — Ye?, 
I  am  bound  to  say  I  think  they  are.  I  know  several 
myself. 

21894.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  an  advantage  ? — We 
should  get  them  on  the  council. 

21895.  But  they  would  have  a  great  many  other  things 
to  do  ? — Not  necessarily.  We  have  one  or  two  members 
who  serve  on  our  assessment  committee  now  and  do 
nothing  else.  They  take  a  great  interest  in  assessment 
work,  but  they  do  not  go  on  the  public  health  committee 
or  the  baths  committee  or  the  parks  committee. 

21896.  Then  those  people  would  not  make  good  guar- 
dians ? — Yes,  they  would. 

Motives  of 21897,  Do  you  not  think  there  is  »  large  body  of  people 
juardians  in  who  go  on  to  boards  of  guardians  simply  because  they  are 
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interested  in  the  poor,  and  because  of  nothing  else  ? — 
There  are  some,  but  not  all  by  any  means. 

21898.  As  regards  local  knowledge,  do  you  consider 
that  your  council  has  better  local  knowledge  than  the 
guardians  have  ? — No.  ' 

21899.  Or  is  it  a  peculiar  kind  of  local  knowledge  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  the  same. 

■,  .  •         21900.  Do  you  think  or  suggest  that  the  office  of  borough 

tatun  of  a  councillor  is  more  honourable  than  the  office  of  guardian, 
Juardianand  ^  better  class  of  candidate  ? — No.    I  say 

that  we  do  not  cla  im  to  be  any  better  or  any  worse.  Our 
representatives  are  drawn  pretty  much  from  the  same 
class  as  the  guardians  are  drawn  from,  and  run  in  the 
same  grove,  and  ha\e  the  same  local  associations  and 
aspirations. 

21901.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  in 
their  status  then  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

21902.  For  example,  a  county  councillor  in  Scotland 
is  a  different  person  from  a  parish  councillor  as  regards 
status ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  with  you  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  the  members  of  the  county  council 
think  so  here,  but  it  does  not  follow. 

21903.  You  do  not  think  a  borough  councillor  will 
consider  himself  to  be  better  than  a  guardian  ? — No. 

21904.  Is  local  knowledge  really  the  important  thing  in 
Poor  Law  administration  that  it  is  so  often  said  to  be  ? — I 
tnink  it  is  very  important  myself. 

21905.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  guardians  should 
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rather  stand  in  the  position  of  judges,  leaving  the  local 
knowledge  to  the  relieving  officer  ? — I  think  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  class  of  people  who  can  form  their  own  judgment 
on  the  reports  of  a  relieving  officer. 

21906.  Do  5'ou  not  think  these  opinions  are  very  often 
warped  by  local  knowledge  and  local  prepossessions  ? — No. 
Of  course,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  individual,  but 
that  does  not  follow. 

21907.  For  instance,  if  I,  an  outsider,  attended  boards  of 
guardians  and  my  opinion  were  asked,  would  it  not  be 
belt  r  that  my  opinion  should  be  guided  by  the  local 
knowledge  of  the  reheving  officer  and  by  my  knowledge  of 
the  Poor  Law,  rather  than  by  any  local  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  appUcants  ? — 1  think  that  local  knowledge  would 
help  you  if  you  cared  to  exercise  your  judgment  straight- 
forwardly, as  I  beheve  you  would. 

21908.  Let  me  ask  you  how  local  knowledge  would 
help  ? — I  should  think  it  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  know 
all  about  your  subject. 

21909.  To  know  all  about  the  people  ? — Yes,  as  a  general 
principle. 

21910.  Are  the  guardians  in  the  habit  of  knowing  ;  is  it 
part  of  their  business  to  know  the  people  ? — I  think  our 
local  guardians  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  their  work, 
and  they  spare  no  time  or  trouble — that  is  my  opinion,  and 
I  know  the  people — to  get  the  fullest  information  upon 
which  to  exercise  their  judgment.  They  do  their  work 
very  efficiently  and  very  well. 

21911.  Do  they  visit  the  people  ? — I  believe  they  do  in 
some  cases. 
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21912.  And  you  do  not  think  their  opinion  is  warped  at 
aU  by  their  local  knowledge  1 — I  think  it  is  assisted  by  their 
local  know  ledge  rather  than  warped. 

21913.  What  rather  appeals  to  me  is  this :   Here  you  

have  two  great  Government  functions  for  example  ;  you 

have  police  protection  and  you  have  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion ;  in  regard  to  the  police,  on  •  says  the  less  you  have  to 
do  with  local  knowledge  the  better,  only  it  must  be  locally 
administered  for  reasons  of  convenience  ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  Poor  Law  administration  it  is  always  put  forward 
that  local  knowledge  is  the  great  thing  ? — I  think  the  two 
systems,  the  pol'ce  system  and  the  Poor  Law  system,  are 
entirely  different. 

21914.  Do  you  not  think  local  knowledge  in  both  cases 
would  be  very  valuable  if  it  is  valuable  in  the  one  case  ? — 
It  does  not  foUow  in  the  other. 

21915.  I  see  you  make  a  good  deal  of  the  fact  that  you  Reasons  for 
administer  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ? — We  mention  administin- 
it ;  I  do  not  think  we  make  a  good  deal  of  it.  tion  of  Un- 

21916.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  ^^^^^^^^f^ 
for  keeping  separate  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  and 

the  unemployed  problem  ? — It  is  probably  an  advantage  to  poroufli 
dissociate  from  the  Poor  Law  administration  as  far  as  Coimcils. 
possible  the  real  bona  fide  unemployed,  and  that  probably  ■  ;  ; 

is  the  object  of  the  statute. 

21917.  It  was  the  feeUng  of  the  working  classes,  I  think, 
that  they  did  not  wish  the  provision  for  unemployment  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
could  not  interpret  the  feeling  of  the  working  classes. 

21918.  Do  you  not  think  possibly  that  was  the  reason 
why  the  work  was  given  to  the  borough  councils  and  not  to 
the  poor  law  guardians  ? — -I  think  the  idea  was  to  keep  it  as 
far  as  possible  from  association  with  the  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration.   I  think  that  was  the  idea  of  the  Government. 

21919.  In  that  case  is  there  any  better  reason  why  the 
borough  council  3  should  take  over  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  than  that  the  guardians  should  take  over  the 
administration  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ?— I 
think  you  must  judge  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  ; 
that  is  merely  one  in  the  category. 

21920.  Do  you  think  it  an  advantage  to  combine  those  two 
things  and  to  have  the  possibiUty  of  confusion  ? — Which 
two  things. 

21921.  That  one  authority  should  administer  the  Poor 
Law  and  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ? — I  think  it 
is  an  advantage  to  have  one  authority  for  sanitary  and 
poor  law  purposes ;  and  if  the  administration  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  was  thrown  upon  that  autho- 
rity by  Statute,  as  it  was  thrown  upon  the  borough  council 
at  present,  I  assume  that  the  work  would  be  done,  and 
done  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  apart  from  sentiment. 

21922.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  danger  of  con- 
fusion between  the  two  fimctions  ? — I  do  not  think  so 
at  all — not  in  practice. 

21923.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  gather  that  your  view  is  that  in  Advantages 
connection  with  the  poor  law  there  is  a  good  deal  of  of  local 
individual  work  ?— Yes.  administra- 

11        •       1     ''ion  the 

21924.  Which  has  to  be  done  by  people  knowing  the  po^j.  j^^^ 

individuals,   interested   in   the   locality,    and  specially 
interested  in  the  poor  ? — Yes. 

21925.  For  instance,  in  starting  the  children  who  are 
leaving  the  schools,  and  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  in  in- 
ducing people  to  come  out  of  the  workhouses  to  get  work, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

21926.  In  all  that  local  knowledge  is  an  advantage  ? — 
Absolutely. 

21927.  Therefore  more  would  be  gained  by  keeping  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  hands  of  local 
people  than  would  be  gained  by  throwing  it  into  the 
hands  of  a  large  central  authority  ? — I  am  quite  em- 
phatic on  that.  A  community  of  interest  is  so  important 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  If  it  were  left  to  a 
central  body,  I  think  the  local  conditions  would  be 
Impaired. 

21928.  1  should  be  quite  at  one  with  you  about  that, 
but  I  wonder  whether  you  are  clear  that  people  who  have 
managed  your  roads  and  drains  well  and  your  ffiiance  and 
assessments  well  are  quite  the  people  to  take  up  that 
individual  work  among  the  poor  ? — Of  coui-se,  time  wili 
tell,  but  my  own  view  is  that  we  should  get  that  particular 
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class  of  representative  who  has  a  capacity  for  this  par- 
ticular type  of  work.  I  think  we  should  enlist  them 
on  our  local  bodies. 

21929.  You  do  not  think  that  by  the  preservation,  and 
if  possible  the  improvement,  of  a  board  of  guardians 
elected  for  that  particular  object  and  devoting  their  main 
strength  to  it,  you  would  get  a  body  of  people  more 
quaUfied  for  it  than  if  the  work  were  mixed  in  with  a  class 
of  responsibilities  and  duties  wholly  different  from  it,  such 
as  primarily  the  functions  of  a  municipal  body  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

21930.  I  gather  you  would  prefer  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Poor  Law  duties  with  the  municipal  duties  under  the 
borough  councils,  to  the  retention  of  the  present  boards 
of  guardians  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

21931.  Then  those  words  in  your  statement,  "  in  the 
event  of  a  change,"  we  are  not  to  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to,  because  you  are  in  favour  of  a  change  ? — - 
Yes,  I  think  we  are  in  favour  of  a  change,  and  we  think 
the  time  has  come  when  there  should  be  a  change.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  too  aggressive  about  it,  but  that  is  our 
view. 

21932.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
greater  interest  is  taken  in  the  election  of  the  borough 
council  than  in  the  election  of  the  guardians  ? — Probably 
the  percentage  polled  for  the  borough  council  is  a  Uttle 
higher  than  that  for  the  guardians,  but  not  very  much. 
The  advantage  is  rather  on  the  side  of  the  borough  council, 
I  suppose,  but  it  is  very  shght. 

21933.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  remember  what  the  figures 
were  at  the  last  election  ? — About  54  or  55  per  cent,  of  the 
electors  polled  for  the  borough  council,  and  probably  45 
or  46  per  cent,  for  the  guardians. 

21934.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Does  the  interest  vary  from 
election  to  election,  or  do  those  figiu-es  represent  a  fair 
average  ? — I  think  they  are  a  fair  average. 

21935.  In  the  scheme  which  your  coimcil  have  in 
view,  do  they  propose  to  leave  the  question  of  disfran- 
chisement as  it  stands  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  ?— That 
has  not  been  considered. 

21936.  Have  they  considered  the  position  of  the  officers 
if  the  two  duties  were  amalgamated  ? — I  think  there  was 
a  general  consideration  that  officers  would  have  to  be 
superannuated  or  taken  over  by  the  new  authority ; 
but  their  idea  was  that  time  would  run  to  the  advantage 
of  the  principle.  Probably  at  first  the  saving  would  not 
be  very  much,  but  in  time  it  would  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  Metropolis. 

21937.  Have  they  considered  the  difference  between 
the  systems  of  tenure  of  office  of  the  two  services  ? — 
There  is  a  difference,  but  they  have  not  considered  it. 

21938.  They  have  not  considered  matters  of  that  sort  ? 
— No,  not  the  details. 

21939.  Nor  as  to  the  question  of  the  dismissal  of  certain 
officers  ? — No,  but  they  quite  recognise  that  the  officers 
■will  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  proper  lines  according  to  the 
Statute. 

21940.  Could  you  tell  us  what  your  current  rate  is  under 
the  five  heads  you  gave  us  of  Education,  County  Council, 
Asylums  Board,  Poor  Law  and  Local  ? — No.  I  may  tell 
you  I  have  only  taken  the  figures  out  so  far  as  the  Poor 
Law  is  concerned.    For  the  official  year  ending  March  31st 

.  last  the  call  for  Poor  Law  purposes  amounts  to  2s.,  which 
roughly  accounts  for  about  £80,000  of  the  local  rate. 

21941.  What  would  the  total  rate  be  ?— The  total 
rate,  including  all  purposes,  for  the  last  complete  financial 
year,  that  is,  up  to  March  31st  last,  was  7s.  6d.  That 
includes  the  police,  the  county  council,  the  Poor  Law, 
the  asylums  board  and  local  purposes. 

21942.  Do  you  include  the  asylums  board  rate  in  that 
2s.,  or  is  that  the  Poor  Law  only  ? — It  includes  the 
asylums  board. 

21943.  Then  it  would  include  something  that  is  not 
strictly  Poor  Law  ? — A  little  ;  but  the  asylums  board  rate 
is  the  only  thing, 

I  21944.  Should  you  regard  the  maintenance  of  uniformity 
of  administration  as  important  in  regard  to  the  Poor  Law — 
that  is  to  say,  that  one  district  should  be  administered 
on  the  same  lines  as  another  district  ? — Not  necessarily. 

21945.'  Why  do  you  say  that  ? — The  conditions  would 
diSer  probably  as  to  areas.    If  you  have  all  the  conditions 


in  one  area,  yes,  let  there  be  uniformity ;  but  if  your 
conditions  vary,  such  as  having  a  workhouse  for  two  or 
three  parishes,  and  tha  t  kind  of  thing,  there  would  have  to 
be  a  difference.  You  could  not  adopt  the  principle  of 
uniformity  where  your  conditions  diiiered. 

21946.  Do  I  gather  that,  assuming  uniform  conditions, 
you  would  favour  uniformity  ? — I  think  so. 

21947.  If  you  have  uniform  conditions  of  population, 
you  mean  ? — -Yes, 

21948.  But  would  not  uniform  principles  apply  to 
different  populations  ? — Yes,  they  might. 

21949.  How  would  you  maintain  the  application  of 
uniform  principles  ?  I  do  not  say  that  you  would  be 
either  better  or  worse  than  the  present  boards  of  guardians 
in  that  respect.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  administration  of  boards  of 
guardians,  and  what  I  ask  is  whether  you  can  suggest 
anything  by  which  under  your  scheme  uniformity  of 
principles  would  be  kept  in  view  and  maintained  ? — 
I  am  afraid  the  question  is  rather  too  general  to  give 
an  answer  to  it  in  specific  terms.  I  do  not  quite  foUow 
it. 

21950.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  did  not  quite  understand 
why  the  authority  you  represent  do  not  desire  one  central 
authority  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — As  to  what  is  actu- 
ating the  minds  of  the  committee  I  do  not  know ;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  advocate  a  central  body. 

21951.  I  did  not  know  whether  there  were  any  particular 
reasons  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are. 

21952.  Have  you  any  endowed  charities  in  your 
district  ? — ^We  have  four. 

21953.  Is  the  income  considerable  ? — The  income  of 
two  is.    Dr.  Edwards  and  Bishop  Kings  is  a  large  one. 

21954.  Are  they  administered  by  trustees  ? — Trustees 
are  appointed  by  the  council. 

21955.  Does  the  work  of  administration  come  under 
your  observation  ? — ^No,  not  personally. 

21956.  Is  there  an  outside  clerk  ? — Yes,  there  is  an 
outside  secretary  or  clerk. 

21957.  A  solicitor,  or  something  of  that  kind.  There 
is  a  solicitor  in  one  case. 

21958.  So  you  could  not  tell  us  anything  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  is  administered  ? — ^No,  I  cannot.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  did  not  know  that  I  should  be  asked  the 
question,  or  I  should  have  come  prepared, 

21959.  It  is  rather  an  important  point,  is  it  not  ? — ^YeB,  I 
quite  agree. 

21960.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  think  it  is  advantageous 
that  the  borough  council  should  be  the  administrator 
of  charitable  relief,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  present 
conditions  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

21961.  Have  you  any  other  work  connected  with 
charitable  administration  ? — No. 

21962.  So  that  it  is  quite  isolated  ? — ^We  have  nothing 
beyond  the  local  charities,  and  that  is  very  indirect. 

21963.  It  is  not  at  all  worked  into  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  the  district,  although  it  is  in  your  hands  at 
the  present  time  ? — Quite  true. 

21964.  {Mr.  Fatten- MacDougall.)  You  said  there  was 
no  co-operation,  or  at  any  rate  that  there  was  little  co- 
operation, between  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  and 
the  public  health  medical  officers  ? — ^That  is  so. 

21965.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  all  cases  of  infections 
disease  are  handed  over  by  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers 
to  the  public  health  medical  officers  to  deal  with  ?  Yes. 

21966.  So  far  there  is  co-operation  ? — ^To  that  extent. 

21967.  None  of  those  are  treated  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
No. 

21968.  In  fifteen  out  of  twenty-eight  areas  in  London 
you  said  that  the  borough  council  area  and  the  Poor  Law 
union  area  is  the  same  ? — Yes. 

21969.  Is  there  power  to  assimilate  in  the  other  cases,'  if 
that  were  desired,  without  going  to  Parliament ;  or  how 
could  that  be  done  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  would  be 
done. 

21970.  Can  that  be  done  by  administrative  means  now; 
that  is,  where  the  areas  are  not  the  same,  and  where 
assimilation  would  be  desirable,  is  it  possible  to  do  that 
now  by  action  taken  by  the  borough  councils  ?— 
No;  I  think  there  would  have  to  be  specific  statutory- 
power  to  do  it. 
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21971.  There  is  no  existing  statutory  power  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  existing  machinery  for  that  purpose 

21972.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  London  Government 
Commissioners  could  do  a  good  deal  if  they  wished,  could 
they  not  ? — I  think  they  could.'  I  was  just  going  to  refer  to 

hem. 

21973.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDongall.)  As  regards  the  uni- 
formity of  administration,  about  which  you  have  been 

■  asked  some  questions,  I  think  you  said  that  you  desired 
that  the  central  authority  should  be  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  full  powers  ? — ^Yes. 

21974.  Would  they  not  be  the  body  to  do  what  is 
possible  with  regard  to  promoting  uniformity  of  ad- 
ministration ? — I  suppose  so  ;  they  would  lay  down  the 
lines  for  it. 

21975.  The  administration  both  of  indoor  and  of  out- 
door relief  could  be  done  on  lines  lain  down  by  them  ? — 
I  think  so. 

21976.  And  in  that  way  you  could  promote  uniformity 
between  the  different  unions  ? — -I  think  they  are  the 
people  to  do  it,  with  their  experience,  and  so  to  secure 
that  it  should  be  done  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

21977.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  In  the  event  of  the 
scheme  of  your  council  being  carried  out,  I  presume  you 
would  take  over  the  duties  of  the  clerk  of  the  union  ? — ■ 
I  do  not  know.  If  the  Poor  Law  work  came  under  the 
local  council  I  should  necessarily  be  clerk  to  the  whole 
body. 

21978.  You  would  require  some  addition  to  your 
staff,  I  suppose  ? — I  should. 

21979.  And,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  place  on 
you  aU  those  extra  duties  without  giving  you  an  increase 
in  your  salary  ? — I  think  I  should  look  after  that. 

21980.  In  addition  you  would  also  have  to  pension  the 
outgoing  clerk  ? — Probably,  unless  we  put  him  on  the 
staff. 

21981.  It  might  not  be  a  very  great  economy  from 
that  point  of  view  ? — Not  for  a  time. 


21982.  Are  there  any  other  officers  of  the  board  of 
guardians  whom  you  would  be  able  to  dispense  with  ? 
You  could  not  get  rid  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  for 
instance  ? — No,  nor  of  the  relieving  officers,  nor  of  the 
inquirers. 

21983.  It  would  merely  be  in  the  clerical  staff  that  you 
could  economise,  then  ?— It  would  bo  in  the  clerical  staff 
principally,  and  in  the  legal  expenses,  of  course.  There 
would  be  one  solicitor  in  lieu  of  two,  probably. 

21984.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Your  case  at  Fulham  is  a 
simple  one  as  regards  area,  because  I  think  the  Poor 
Law  area  and  the  borough  area  are  co-extensive  ? — That 
is  so. 

21985.  You  would  have  difficiilties,  would  you  not — 
indeed,  I  think  you  indicated  that  just  now — -where  the 
areas  are  not  co-extensive  ? — I  believe  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  there. 

21986.  There  have  been  cases,  before  the  London 
Government  Commissioners,  have  there  not,  where  it 
has  been  proposed  to  unify  parishes  in  London,  and 
this  has  been  a  good  deal  objected  to  ? — Yes. 

21987.  You  would  have  opposition  of  that  kind,  would 
you  not,  if  a  scheme  such  as  the  borough  council  are 
suggesting  were  adopted  ? — I  believe  there  would  be 
opposition  in  probably  one  or  two  cases. 

21988.  Westminster  is  the  case  I  have  in  mind  ? — 
I  remember  that  case. 

21989.  The  City  of  Westminster  includes  three  or  four 
unions  ? — -Yes,  that  is  a  very  awkward  case,  I  know. 

21990.  Would  you  anticipate  objections  being  raised 
of  that  kind  if  a  scheme  such  as  the  borough  council  are 
suggesting  were  carried  out  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

21991.  But  you  would  be  i  repared  to  face  such  ob- 
jectiona,  I  take  it  ? — Yes.  We  think  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  through  its  Commissioners,  could  adjust  it  on 
proper  and  equitable  lines. 

21992.  The  financial  question  you  would  leave  to 
adjustment  ? — Quite  so. 
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21993.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  have  been  for  some 
years  a  member  of  the  Stepney  Borough  Council  ? — ^Yes, 
since  it  came  into  existence. 

21994.  You  have  prepared  for  us  a  statement  of  the 
evidence  which  you  propose  to  give  ? — Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  The  proposition  in  favour  of  which  I  desire  to  give 
evidence  is  that  the  existing  boards  of  guardians  within 
the  Metropolitan  area  should  be  replaced  by  a  Central 
Poor  Law  Board  for  London. 

2.  As  to  the  defects  of  the  existing  system,  I  would 
urge — 

(a)  The  burdens  falling  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the 
poorer  unions  are  excessive.  I  propose  to 
submit  tables  analysing  Poor  Law  expenditure 
for  the  year  ended  Lady  Day,  1905,  showing 
the  amount  of  such  expenditure  that  is  borne 
locally  and  is  not  centralised  throughout 
London. 

(6)  There  is  at  present  a  wide  difference  in  methods 
of  Poor  Law  administration  within  local  areas, 
contiguous  and  similar  in  character.  This  is 
contrary  to  public  policy. 

(c)  Very  little  interest  is  taken  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  existing  boards.  The  number  of  persons 
voting  at  guardians'  elections  is  small,  and  the 
guardians  are  not  subject  to  any  effective 
public  criticism. 
d)  The  constitution  of  the  MetropoHtan  Asylums 
Board,  by  a  system  of  indirect  election,  is 
unsatisfactory. 

3.  The  proposal  submitted  for  the  reform  of  Poor  Law 
administration  in  London  is  shortly  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  existing  boards  of  guardians  should  be 
abolished,  a  id  they  should  be  replaced  by  a 
directly-elected  Poor  Law  Board,  which  should 
take  over  their  duties,  together  with  those  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  should 
levy  its  precepts  throughout  London. 


{b)  The  Poor  Law  Board  should  consist  of  two 
members  elected  by  the  parochial  electors  in 
each  of  the  existing  London  County  Council 
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electoral  divisions,  other  than  the  City  of   

London, which  should  elect  four  representatives. 

(c)  Women  should  be  eligible  for  membership  of 
the  board. 

{d)  It  is  recognised  that  Poor  Law  administration  Delegation 
involves  much  work  of  a  detail  character  powers  of 
{e.g.,  consideration  of  applications  for  relief,  ^^^^^7^*''*^ 
the  visitation  of  workhouses  and  of  boarded-out  {^pIi 
children),  which  could  not  be  properly  carried  goy^mittees 
out  by  a  central  body.    It  is  suggested  that 
this  detail  work  might  be  delegated  to  local 
committees,  somewhat  similar  in  character 
to   the   managers   of   "  provided "  schools, 
appointed  by  the  London  County  Council.  In 
order  to  encourage  local  interest  and  to  make 
use  of  local  knowledge,  some  of  the  members 
of  these  committees  might  be  nominated  by 
the  borough  councils,  the  remainder  being 
nominated    by    the    central    board.  Each 
committee  should  include  some  of  the  local 
members  of  the  central  board,  and  also  some 
women. 

ft 

(e)  The  proceedings  of  local  committees  would  be 
regulated  by  by-laws  made  by  the  central 
board,  and  a  responsible  official  of  that  board 
would  be  present  at  every  meeting  to  see 
that  these  bj^e-laws  were  strictly  adhered  to. 

(/)  Only  a  limited  power  to  expend  money  on  rehef 
should  be  delegated  to  local  committees,  and 
a  itport  of  all  sums  so  expended  should  be 
made  periodically  to  the  central  board. 

4.  Alternative  schemes  for  reforming  the  administrative 
machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  are  open  to  objection.  Of  these 
schemes  two  may  be  mentioned  : — 
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Mr.  H.  ' 8.  («)  The  undue  pressure  of  local  taxation  on  the 

Lewis.  poorer  districts  of  London  might  conceivably 

 •  be  lessened  by  an  extension  of  the  operation  of 

2  July  1906.  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  which 

might  be  applied,  for  example,  to  the  payment 
of  a  part  of  the  out-relief  given  by  the  guar- 
dians. Such  an  extension  would,  however, 
lessen  the  responsibility  of  guardians  for  their 
expenditure  and  would  lead  to  extravagance. 
(h)  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  might  be 
entrusted  to  the  London  County  Council,but 
that  body  is  already  somewhat  overweighted 
by  its  present  manifold  duties.  If  more 
work  were  handed  over  to  the  county  council, 
it  would  become  necessary  largely  to  increase 
the  membership  and  so  render  the  council 
too  unwieldy  in  size  for  good  administration. 

21995.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  also  prepared 
for  us  some  Tables  with  an  explanatory  memorandum  ? 
—Yes.    [See  Appendix  No.  XII.  (A.B.)  ). 

21996.  Does  the  evidence  you  are  going  to  give,  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  Stepney  Borough  Council  ? — Per- 
haps I  might  read  the  resolution  of  the  council  on  the 
subject.  This  is  from  the  report  of  the  Finance  and 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
of  Stepney  submitted  to  the  council  at  the  meeting 
held  on  May  9th  of  this  year:  "Poor  Law  Com- 
mission. We  have  had  submitted  to  us  a  commu- 
nication from  the  town  clerk  of  Holborn,  intimating 
that  the  council  of  that  borough  have  had  under 
consideration  the  question  of  giving  evidence  before 
the  Poor  Law  Commission,  and  inquiring  whether 
this  council  is  desirous  of  doing  so,  and  if  so  in  what 
direction.  We  have  considered  the  matter,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  the  council  should,  if  permitted,  give  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission  and  that  in  favour  of  the 
supercession  of  the  existing  Metropolitan  Boards  of 
Guardians  by  a  central  Poor  Law  board  for  London, 
and  we  recommend  that  the  town  clerk  of  -Holborn  be 
informed  accordingly."  That  report  came  before  the 
council  and  an  amendment  was  moved  that  the  council 
should  take  no  action  in  the  matter  at  present,  but  the 
amendment  was  rejected  by  twenty  votes  against  nine. 
Then  at  a  subsequent  meeting  I  was  asked  to  give  evi- 
dence on  behalf  of  the  council. 

21997.  I  daresay  you  have  heard  the  evidence  given 
by  the  last  witness  ? — I  heard  a  part  of  it. 

21998.  The  proposal  of  the  Fulham  Borough  Council 
Is  that  the  borough  councils  should  take  over  the  duties 
•  of  boards  of  guardians  ;  was  that  idea  at  all  djscussed 
at  Stepney  ? — Hardly  at  all.  The  two  views  expressed 
were  either  the  retention  of  the  present  system  or  the 
establishment  of  a  central  board.  What  we  felt  was 
that  there  was  so  much  difference  in  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure involved  in  different  parts  of  London,  and 
that  there  were  such  very  varying  methods  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Excessive  21999.  The  first  contention  in  your  statement  is  that 

Sjiirden  of  "  the  burdens  falling  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the  poorer 
ratepayers  unions  are  excessive";  you  have  submit'ed  Tables 
ill  poorer  which,  as  I  understand,  are  intended  to  show  that  ? — 
anions.  Yes. 

22000.  The  second  column  of  your  first  Table  is  headed 
"Rates  required  for  local  expenditure  of  guardians." 
Does  that  include  all  the  expenditure  incurred  by 
iboards  of  guardians  ? — It  does  not  include  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Asylums  Board,  because  that  is  administered 
cenl  rally. 

22001.  And  is  defrayed  by  the  Common  Poor  Fund' 
is  it  not  ? — In  the  first  instance  it  has  to  be  paid  for  by 
,the  guardians. 

22002.  But  they  get  it  back  ?— The  bulk  of  it  they 
'get  back.    The  clam   that   ihe  Metropolitan  Asylums 

B  ard  sends  in  comes  under  two  headings.  There  are 
the  common  charges  which  are  made  raleably  through- 
out London,  and  then  there  are  the  direct  charges  which 
represent  the  expenditure  for  actual  services  rendered. 

22003.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  second  also  they  get 
;back  from  the  fund,  because  they  get  back  maintenance 
ixom  the  fund  ? — They  get.  nearly  all  of  that  bac,k.th|!0»gh 
the  operation  of  the  Common  Poor  Fund.        ,  - 


22004.  {Chairman.)  The  third  column  of  the  first 
Table  gives  the  increase  or  decrease  owing  to  the  Common 
Poor  Fund,  and  that  shows  a  decrease  of  Is.  4d.  in  Stepney  ? 
— Yes,  it  does,  but  I  should  explain  that  that  refers 
to  the  Poor  Law  area  of  Stepney,  and  not  to  the  borough 
area.  We  have  in  our  borough  four  Poor  Law  areas, 
namely,  the  parish  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  the 
Hamlet  of  Mile-End  Old  Town,  and  the  unions  of  White- 
chapel  and  Stepney. 

22005.  This  figure  applies  to  the  union  and  not  to  the 
borough  then  ? — Stepney  in  this  table  means  the  union 

22006.  Then  in  the  fourth  column  there  is  shown  a 
decrease  of  2'7d.  in  Stepney  owing  to  county  grants  ? 
—Yes. 

22007.  Do  not  those  figures  show  that  the  poorer 
parishes  get  benefited  by  the  present  system  ? — To  a 
very  considerable  extent ;  only  the  contention  of  my 
council  is  that  the  process  is  not  carried  far  enough.  We 
get  benefited  to  an  extent  which  is  shown  by  the  difference 
between  the  fourth  column  and  the  first  column. 

22008.  As  I  understand,  you  would  make  the  Poor 
Law  expenditure  a  common  charge  over  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis  with  a  central  bo  iy  administering  it  ? — 
That  is  so. 

22009.  I  assume  you  say  that  if  you  made  the  whole 
of  it  a  common  charge  it  would  necessarily  follow  that 
there  would  have  to  be  a  central  body  administering 
it  ? — Obviously. 

22010.  Your  second  contention  is  that  there  is  a  con" 
siderable  diversity  in  the  methods  of  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion in  different  areas  ? — Yes.  That  seems  to  be  an 
obvious  mistake.  My  council  expresses  no  opinion  at 
all  as  to  which  method  is  the  best,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  you  have  such  an  im- 
mense difference  of  administration  in  St.  George's  in 
the  East  and  in  Poplar,  let  us  say,  there  must  be  a  mis- 
take somewhere.  That  is  represented,  although  im- 
perfectly, by  the  second  table  that  I  have  handed  in, 
which  shows  the  number  of  in-door  and  out-door  paupers 
and  their  ratio  to  each  other. 

22011.  I  assume  you  would  contend  that  popular  ex- 
perience ought  to  dictate  what  is  the  best  method  of 
administration,  and  that  that  should  be  applied  to  the 
whole  area  ? — Precisely. 

22012.  In  paragraph  2  (c)  you  state  that  in  your  ex- 
perience very  little  interest  is  taken  in  the  elections  of 
guardians  ? — I  think  that  has  been  shown  to  demonstra- 
tion in  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  "  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Review  "  for  last  October, which  proved  that  extremely 
few  people  took  the  trouble  to  vote  in  a  guardians'  election. 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Prescott's  figures  were  quite  correct 
in  that  respect ;  I  find  from  the  "  Charity  Organisation 
Review"  lhat  in  Fulham,  for  instance,  only  a  percentage 
of  25  of  the  electors  voted  in  those  wards  where  there 
was  any  contest. 

22013.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  figures  are  for 
Stepney  ? — -I  tried  to  get  the  figures,  but  they  are  appar- 
ently unobtainable.  In  one  of  our  Poor  Law  unions — 
the  Stepney  union— there  was  no  contest  at  all. 

22014.  The  number  voting,  therefore,  does  not  subject 
ihe  guardians  to  an  effectiie  check  ? — Absolutely  none  ; 
and  when  there  is  an  election  it  is  not  about  anything 
intelligent.  It  is  a  sort  of  practising  ground  between  the 
different  political  parties. 

22015.  Then  you  go  on  to  say  that  the  constitution  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is  unsatisfactory  ;  would 
you  go  so  far  as  to  say  their  adminstration  is  unsatis- 
factory ? — No,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  administra- 
tion, but  I  think  there  is  a  theoretical  objection  to  the 
system  of  indirect  election,  and  certainly  it  is  not  one 
that  is  likely  to  enlist  a  great  amount  of  public  interest 
in  the  proceedings. 

22016.  \\ur  remedy  is  one  central  body  consisting  of 
two  membets  elected  by  the  parochial  electors  in  each 
of  the  existing  London  County  Council  electoral  divisions, 
other  than  the  City  of  London,  which  should  elect  four 
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representatives  ? — Yes. 


Delegatioi! 


of  powersV 

22017,  You  make  suggestions  for  getting   over  the  ^ew  Cerftji 
difficulties  of  the  detailed  supervision  of  local  ^^ork.  Authority^ 
Your  idea  is;  thati  there  should  I  e  local  committees  ? — •  local  _ 
Yes,  but  not  entirely  consisting  of  elected  people,  so  committet 
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that  use  might  be  made  of  the  knowledge  of  those  pooplo 
who  are  interested  in  the  detailed  work  connected  with 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 

22018.  You  propose  that  certain  of  these  persons 
should  be  nominated  by  the  borough  councils,  who  of 
course  might  elect  their  own  members  if  they  chose  ? — 
They  probably  would  in  many  cases. 

22019.  You  would  limit  the  proceedings  of  the 
local  committees  by  by-laws,  and  you  would  also  put  a 
limitation  upon  them  as  regards  the  amounts  they  could 
expend  ?• — That  is  so. 

22020.  Just  let  us  think  this  system  out.  Of  course, 
if  there  were  an  emergency  or  anything  of  that  kind,  thi 
central  authority  if  necessary  should  have  power  to 
relax  their  regulations? — ,es;  I  think  that  would  be 
necessary 

22021.  But  in  normal  conditions  ycu  would  jut  the 
committees  under  uniform  regulations,  and  limit  them 
to  a  certain  expenditure  ? — That  is  so. 

22022.  Do  you  think  you  would  get,  under  those  con- 
ditions, competent  persons  to  agree  to  act  on  the  com- 
mittees ? — I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  you  would  get 
better  people  to  act  on  the  local  committees  than  those 
who  act  on  boards  of  guardians  at  present — people  who 
would  not  care  to  face  local  elections,  for  example. 

22023.  I  suppose  you  know  Stepney  pretty  well  ?— Yes. 

22024.  Do  you  think  you  could  ensure  that  there 
would  be  competent  people  ready  to  undertake  this  class 
of  work  in  Stepney  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  a  certain  number 
of  people  would  be  willing  to  do  so,  as  they  have  indeed 
been  in  the  past.  One  of  the  things  which  undoubtedly 
acts  very  badly  on  the  constitution  of  our  councils  is  the 
effect  of  the  local  qualification  that  is  imposed  by  the 
London  Government  Act,  1899.  Nobody  is  eligible  to 
become  a  member  unless  he  is  either  resident  in  the  dis- 
trict or  a  parochial  elector. 

22025.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  get  rid  of  that  local 
qualification  and  substitute  a  general  qualification  ?— 
I  think  so. 

22026.  I  see  you  have  arrived  at  these  proposals  by 
what  I  may  call  rather  the  process  of  exhaustion,  after 
discussing  alternative  schemes  ? — Yes. 

22027.  The  first  was  that  all  expenditure  should  come 
out  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  ;  but  that  in 
your  judgment  might  lead  to  local  extravagance  .over 
which  there  would  be  no  check  ? — It  would  lead  to  more 
out-reUef  than  at  present.  That  has  been  considored  also 
by  the  London  County  Council  lately,  when  they  were 
considering  what  plans  for  further  equahsing  expenditure 
in  London  could  be  arrived  at.  Their  Finance  Committee, 
and  I  think  also  their  Local  Government  Committee,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  any  scheme  for  equalising  out- 
reUef  would  be  extremely  dangerous. 

22028.  And  so,  in  the  same  way,  you  reject  any  idea 
of  entrusting  the  v>  ork  to  the  London  County  Council, 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  already  as  much  as  they 
can  do  ? — I  reject  that,  but  rather  more  doubtfully. 

22029.  Assuming  that  some  scheme  of  the  sort  that 
you  suggest  should  be  adopted,  you  would  have  not 
merely  uniformity  as  regards  outdoor  relief,  but  you 
would  have  uniformity  or  something  approaching  to 
uniformity  as  regards  the  cost  of  the  various  mstitutions 
which  would  be  erected — the  price  p«^r  bed,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  thuik  you  could  have  almost  complete  imiformity 
with  regard  to  that.  With  regaid  to  the  question  of  out- 
door relief  probably  you  wouM  not  have  quite  coa;pLte 
uniformity,  Lut  you  would  have  certain  by-laws,  ai:d 
within  the  four  walls  of  those  by-lcvws  there  would  te 
room  for  a  certain  degree  of  elastiiity. 

22030.  I  daresay  you  have  noticed  iLe  great  discrepancy 
there  is  in  the  cost  per  bed  of  tLe  different  institutions 
that  are  put  up  ? — Yes,  there  is  an  immense  difference. 

22031.  Applying  your  test  as  to  the  difference  between 
outdoor  relief  m  one  district  and  outdoor  relief  in  another 
to  the  expenditure  on  institutions,  it  is  evident  that  one 
or  the  other  must  be  wrong  ? — That  is  so. 

22032.  Have  you  ever  discussed  this  proposal  outside 
Stepney  'I — There  was  a  conference  between  borough 
counr;;;:s  and  boards  of  guardians  that  was  held,  I  think, 
about  eighteen  months  ago  ;  and  at  that  conference  the 
majority  o£  the  delegates  present  were  in  favour  of  a  pro- 
posal of  this  kind. 


22033.  The  delegates  represented  borough  cc^uucils 
and  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Lansbury  took 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  and  he  probably 
vould  remember  more  clearly  than  I  do. 

2203-1.  So  that  the  question  has  not  only  been  dis- 
cussed, but  it  has  met  with  very  considerable  support  ? 
■ — Yes.  I  think  it  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  on  that 
occasion  there  were  a  good  number  of  London  authorities 
who  were  not  represented  at  all. 

22035.  Do  you  recollect  the  class  of  argument  that  was 
used  at  that  conference  ?  Were  the  arguments  in  support 
of  this  central  authority  made  use  of  by  those  who  rather 
want  to  run  expenditure  up,  or  was  the  scheme  supported 
by  those  who  think  that  the  present  existing  expenditure 
wants  closer  supervision  and  control  ? — It  was  a  proposal 
that  was  undoubtedly  very  strongly  sup  o. ted  in  those 
unions  where  the  present  expenditure  is  very  heavy  and 
where  the  rates  are  high  ;  but  it  was  argued  for  from  the 
other  point  of  view — the  point  of  view  of  supervising 
the  expenditure  more  closely. 

22036.  Was  there  a  feeling  in  those  unions  where  very 
heavy  expenditure  has  been  incurred  that  the  task  of 
bringing  the  expenditure  down  was  rather  beyond  the 
local  authorities  ? — I  think  so,  distinctly. 

22037.  That  the  local  opposition  and  discomfort  which 
individuals  would  have  to  face  who  try  to  bring  their 
expenditure  down  would  make  it  very  difficult  to  bring 
the  expenditure  within  reasonable  limits  ? — Yes  ;  and 
the  local  pressure,  of  course,  is  very  great  in  many  cases 
in  favour  of  keeping  up  expenditure. 

22038.  (Sir  Samuel  Provif.)  At  the  conference  you  were 
speaking  of,  did  it  appear  that  the  unions  which  would 
benefit  by  making  Poor  Law  relief  a  Metropolitan 
charge  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  those  who  would  not 
benefit  by  it  were  against  it  ? — Yes,  I  expect  that  was  so 
on  the  whole. 

22039.  You  would  propose,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
committees  should  be  established  in  certain  areas  for  the 
administration  of  out-door  relief  ? — In  all  areas,  not  only 
for  the  administration  of  out-door  relief,  but  for  visiting 
workhouses  and  other  institutions  of  that  kind  in  the 
locaUty. 

22040.  Would  you  give  them  practically  the  visitation 
of  the  in-door  institutions  as  well  as  the  administration  of 
outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  under  the  general  direction  and 
control  of  the  central  board. 

22041.  Then  practically,  you  would  te  having  a  body 
which  was  not  a  Poor  Law  authority,  discharging  these 
duties  ? — That  is  so. 

22042.  And  they  would  not  be,  altogether  an  elected 
body  ? — The  central  body  would  be  elected. 

22043.  I  am  speaking  of  the  local  tody  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  elected  at  all.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to 
multiply  elections  more  than  we  can  possibly  help. 

22044.  It  would  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  members- 
of  the  central  board  who  would  themselves  have  been 
elected  ? — Yes. 

22045.  Then  you  would  have  other  members  besides  ? — 
That  is  so. 

22046.  So  that  it  would  not  be  an  entirely  elected  body 
who  would  administer  out-door  relief  ? — No. 

22047.  If  1  understand  rightly,  you  would  limit  the 
amount  which  should  be  given  by  a  relief  committee  ? — 1 
am  afraid  that  is  a  matter  which  I  have  not  thought  out  in 
any  degree  of  detail.  I  have  never  had  experience  as  a. 
guardian. 

22048.  Why  I  asked  you  that  was,  because  one  of  the 
joints  you  surgxst  is  that  only  a  limited  power  to  si:cr.d 
money  on  rehef  should  be  given  to  the  local  c(.  nimittce  ?— I 
was  thinking  about  the  classes  of  cases  on  which  I  should 
allow  it  to  be  expended. 

22049.  The  classes  of  cases  and  not  the  amount  to  be 
given  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  supposing  they  had  to  deal 
with  widows,  I  should  say  that  they  might  give  relief 
possibly  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks — in  fact 
for  so  long  as  it  was  necessary  before  the  case  would  come 
under  the  supervision  of  the  central  body — and  then  the 
central  body  would  decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  that 
woman — whether  she  was  to  be  dealt  with  inside  the  house, 
whether  some  of  her  children  were  to  be  sent  to  a  district 
school,  or  whether  she  was  to  be  helped  with  out-relief. 
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22050.  Then  you  contemplate  a  report  in  particular 
cases  from  the  committee  to  the  central  body,  the  central 
body  deciding  ? — Yes,  in  cases  that  would  be  under  super- 
vision for  long  periods. 

22051.  But  of  course  not  for  short  periods  ? — ^No. 

22052.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Prescott  made,  that  the  Metropohtan  boroughs  should 
be  made  Poor  Law  areas  ? — I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in 
that  as  compared  with  our  present  system. 

22053.  And  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  that  ? — No,  I 
should  not  in  the  least  be  in  favour  of  that  plan. 

22054.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  I  presume  that  your 
central  board  would  appoint  and  remove  the  relieving 
officers  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

22055.  And  that  they  would  hand  over  to  the  com- 
mittee all  the  powers  of  dealing  with  these  relieving  ofiicers 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  ? — Yes. 

22056.  And  that  would  mean  the  control  of  the  reUeving 
officers'  books  by  the  district  committees,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

22057.  Do  you  think  the  relieving  officers  would  work 
as  carefully  for  the  committees  as  they  would  for  the  boards 
of  guardians  who  appoint  them  ?  Would  there  not  be  a 
danger  that  they  might  become  more  slack  if  they  were  not 
working  directly  under  the  rule  of  their  own  masters  ? — I 
presume  that  the  central  body  would  appoint  inspectors 
M'hose  business  it  would  be  to  supervise  the  work  of  all  the 
local  officers.  It  is  precisely  the  same  question  that  you 
have  with  the  schools.  You  have  the  schools  in  a  certain 
way  controlled  by  bodies  of  managers  who  are  not  elected 
people,  and  you  might  say,  therefore,  they  pay  less  atten- 
tion to  their  directions  ;  but  I  suppose  the  reply  to  that  is, 
that  the  council  inspectors  come  round  and  see  that  the 
standard  of  work  is  maintained. 

22058.  Then  in  addition  to  the  relieving  officers,  you 
propose  to  have  some  link  between  the  central  body  and 
the  committees  in  the  person  of  certain  inspectors  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  necessary. 

22059.  Have  you  considered  at  all  how  the  central 
board  couid  deal  with  a  committee  if  they  considered  it 
extravagant,  or  that  the  committee  were  giving  relief  to 
persons  who  were  not  deserving  ? — I  would  give  the  central 
body  the  most  absolute  control  over  the  committee.  They 
should  have  power  to  dissolve  the  committee  if  they  find  it 
necessary. 

22060.  But  you  would  not  make  it  necessary  for  the 
committees  to  have  their  orders  ratified  by  the  central 
body  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  outdoor  relief,  I  take  it  ? 
— It  almost  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  impracticable. 

22061.  You  would  have  to  give  them  full  power  to 
give  outdoor  relief  ? — ^Yes,  so  long  as  they  complied  with 
the  by-laws  of  the  central  board. 

22062.  But,  of  course,  they  would  not  be  responsible 
to  the  ratepayers  in  the  same  way  that  the  guardians  would 
be  ? — But  the  central  board  would  be  responsible,  and 
if  they  allowed  one  of  their  committees  to  be  extravagant 
it  would  be  their  duty  to  pull  them  up. 

22063.  You  see  no  reason  why  the  administration 
should  not  be  economical  under  committees  in  the 
different  places  ? — I  think  the  whole  effect  of  this  scheme 
would  be  to  introduce  much  more  economy  than  there  is 
at  present.  , 

22064.  Would  you  allow  the  central  body  to  nominate 
the  members  of  this  committee,  in  addition  to  their 
own  representatives  on  it,  or  would  you  allow  the  com 
mittee  themselves  to  co-opt  the  members  ? — I  think 
that  each  committee  should  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  a  scheme  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  central  body. 

22065.  The  only  thing  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  is, 
how  the  central  body  could  have  clear  experience  of  the 
principles  which  are  guiding  the  committee  in  giving 
outdoor  relief.  How  would  they  know  whether  the 
committee  was  giving  outdoor  relief  on  proper  princi- 
ples 1  They  would  only  know  the  bulk  sum,  apparently, 
which  was  expended  ? — I  think  the  great  connecting 
link  between  the  central  board  and  the  local  committee 
would  be  the  responsible  officer  of  the  central  board,  who 
would  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  local  committees 
and  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  keep  a  full  record  of  the, 
proceedings. 
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22066.  Can  you  tell  me  any  means  by  which  the 
central  body  would  be  able  to  keep  its  committees  in 
hand  ?— I  hope  that  the  by-laws,  combined  with  the 
presence  of  the  responsible  officer  and  combined  with  the 
power  of  dissolving  a  committee,  if  necessary,  would  be 
sufficient. 

22067.  Is  there  any  form  of  by-law  by  which  you  can 
lay  down  the  principle  upon  which  relief  shall  be  given, 
or  which  would  fetter  the  discretion  of  a  committee  in 
any  way  ? — You  can  limit  the  cases  in  which  they  are 
allowed  to  give  relief. 

22068.  Would   you  do   that   by  by-laws  ?— Yes,  I 
think  so.    I  think  I  have  already  said  that. 

22069.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  Might  that  not  be 
done  by  rules  and  regulations  or  orders  on  the  part  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  defining  generally  the  system 
upon  which  outdoor  and  indoor  relief  should  be  ad- 
ministered ? — I  thought  that  you  might  be  able  to  decen- 
tralise to  a  certain  degree,  and  that  if  you  had  a  county 
authority  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  look  after  them 
in  matters  of  minute  detail  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  at 
present,  because  some  of  the  power  of  making  orders 
which  belongs  to  the  Local  Government  Board  might  be 
delegated  to  the  county  authority  ? 

22070.  The  county  authority,  I  suppose,  would  be 
guided  in  the  first  instance  by  the  views  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  that  would 
be  so. 

22071.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Did  you  contemplate  grants  from  Finance 
the  borough  for  outdoor  relief  purposes  to  the  committee  control  oi 
that  you  propose  for  doing  the  outdoor  relief  work  ? —  out-relief 
No.  I  think  the  proper  plan  would  be  to  centralise  the  "ii<ier  om 
whole  of  the  Poor  Law  expenditure.  Certainly  it  would  -f' 
not  be  fair  to  ask  the  borough  council  to  contribute  London  ^ 
anything,  because  the  borough  council  as  such  would  have 

no  control. 

22072.  Then  you  would  throw  your  outdoor  relief 
charges  upon  the  common  fund  of  the  Metropolis  ? — ■ 
That  is  so. 

22073.  Subject  to  supervision  ? — Subject  to  the  most 
minute  supervision. 

22074.  As  minute  as  may  be  ;  but  have  you  thought 
out  what  your  method  of  inquiry  would  be  ?  Would  it 
be  very  unlike  the  present  method  if  you  are  to  have  that 
control  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  thought  that  out  in  any 
detail. 

22075.  With  regard  to  the  control  from  another  point 
of  view,  would  you  propose  that  the  central  body  should 
give  its  outdoor  relief  money  on  the  estimates  of  the  local 
committee  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so. 

22076.  Would  you  propose  a  system  of  local  estimates 
for  all  purposes  approved  by  the  central  body  ? — If  you 
mean  that  the  local  committee  should  send  in  an  estimate 
of  its  expenditure  for  the  half  year— yes,  I  think  that 
would  be  the  best  plan. 

22077.  And  should  the  local  committee  be  bound  by  it  ? 
• — Supplementary  estimates  are  sometimes  allowable. 

22078.  With  regard  to  the  work  that  you  have  described, 
you  talk  of  visitors  as  if  you  would  employ  a  good  deal 
of  voluntary  assistance  in  this  matter  ;  is  that  your  idea  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  distinctly  my  idea. 

22079.  Did  you  think  that  this  body  that  you  propose 
to  create  would  connect  itself  with  the  charity  work  of  the 
district  ? — I  hope  it  would  do  so,  and  I  hope  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  do  so  than  the  existing  boards  of  guardians, 
which  are  sometimes  extremely  jealous  of  any  volimtary 
agency. 

22080.  Would  you  propose  to  adhere  to  the  present 
conditions  of  outdoor  relief  as  they  are  generally  laid 
down — for  instance,  no  relief  to  the  able-bodied  and  so 
on  ?• — Certainly  there  should  be  no  outdoor  relief  to  the 
able-bodied. 

22081.  Generally  speaking,  would  you  take  the  Poor  Need  for 
Law  position  as  it  now  stands  with  regard  to  outdoor  co-operatK 
refief  ?    You  would  not  make  it  a  quasi  charitable  ^a^wand 
organisation  ?— No,  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  ch^jities  a 
do  that.  out-relief. 

22082.  Have  you  thought  whether  you  would  get  any 
set  arrangemente  with  the  local  charities  with  a  view  to 
co-operation  with  them  ? — It  is  quite  certain  that  more 
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co-operat'.on  with  the  local  charities  is  necessary.  We 
have  a  very  large  number  of  parish  charities  in  Stepney 
which  are  managed  by  trustees  mainly  appointed  by  the 
borough  council,  and  we  absolutely  have  no  knowledge  of 
what  is  done  by  any  of  them.  We  appoint  our  repre- 
sentatives and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

22083.  Toes  it  not  follow  in  such  cases  that  if  we  are  to 
do  the.  best  for  those  charities  they  should  no  longer  be 
retained  by  the  borough  councils,  who  otherwise  have 
nothing  to  do  with  relief  "!■ — I  am  sure  the  present  system 
is  a  very  bad  one. 

22084.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  be 
better  that  these  charities  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  some  other  authority  ? — Certainly. 

22085.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  With  regard  to  the  local  com- 
mittees you  talk  about  in  paragraph  3  (e),  have  you  ever 
considered  whether  a  responsible  ofi&cial  should  not  be 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  giving  out-relief  or  refusing 
it  without  a  committee  ? — Personally,  speaking  for  myself 
and  not  for  my  council,  I  think  that  would  be  better  still ; 
but  I  am  afraid  in  the  present  state  of  pubUc  opinion  it 
is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  people  would  be  satis- 
fied with  such  a  state  of  things. 

22086.  Even  though  the  whole  of  the  out-reUef  were 
provided  from  London  as  a  whole — which  is  a, big  bribe 
to  a  poor  district  ? — That  might  perhaps  succeed  in  its 
purpose. 

22087.  If  you  could  not  carry  it  into  Stepney  you  could 
not  carry  it  any~where,  could  you  ? — I  should  hesitate  to 
say  what  the  effect  of  that  on  public  opinion  would  be. 
Personally  I  think  it  would  be  an  extremely  good  plan, 
although  even  then  you  would  want  a  certain  degree  of 
co-operation  with  volunteers,  because  your  official,  after  all, 
could  not  visit  the  workhouses  and  could  not  take  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  aged  poor  and  do  things  of 
that  sort. 

22088.  My  point  was  simply  as  regards  out-relief,  and 
not  as  regards  visiting  the  workhouses  ? — What  I  do  feel 
rather  strongly  is  that  the  giving  of  outdoor  rehef  is 
judicial  work,  and  if  you  can  get  that  carried  out  in  a 
judicial  way  it  would  be  an  enormous  improvement. 

22089.  Visiting  the  workhouses  and  so  on,  doing  what 
I  call  the  fancy  work,  might  properly  be  left  to  volunteers, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

22090.  Because  the  inspection  of  the  institutions  is 
already  done  by  the  central  authority  ? — Yes. 

Jmiaistra-  22091.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  In  paragraph  3  (d),  does  the 
jn  of  work-  visitation  of  workhouses  mean  the  administration  of  the 
'"Tor  Law  "workhouses  ?— No,  I  think  not,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
'th  ''  tv  visitation  of  the  workhouses  would  involve  reporting  to 
r  London.         responsible  body  on  points  that  arose  ? 

22092.  How  would  you  propose  that  the  workhouses 
should  be  administered  ? — I  think  the  main  part  of  the 
administration  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of 
the  central  board.  Quite  possibly  when  some  difficult 
point  arose  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  a  special 
workhouse  the  central  committee  would  wish  to  have 
put  at  its  disposal  all  the  local  knowledge  that  was  avail- 
able, and  it  might  invite  some  of  the  members  of  the  local 
committee  to  meet  them  on  that  particular  point. 

22093.  When  you  spoke  of  the  estimates  of  local 
committees  in  answer  to  a  previous  question,  I  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  you  contemplated  some  spending 
power  on  the  part  of  the  local  committees  ? — No,  I  was  not 
contemplating  any  spending  power  on  the  part  of  the 
local  committees  except  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief. 

22094.  Then  the  word  "  estimate  "  related  only  to 
outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  that  is  all  I  had  in  my  mind. 

22095.  (Professor  Smart.)  May  I  ask  if  you  speak 
for  the  Stepney  Borough  Council  ? — That  is  so. 

22096.  You  are  not  advancing  your  own  opinions  ?  

Not  with  regard  to  the  central  proposition  that  I  am 
advancing.  Of  course  in  answering  a  number  of  individual 
questions  one  cannot  say  how  far  one  is  carrying  one's 
council  with  one,  but  as  regards  my  main  contention 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  my  council. 

22097.  Have  they  seen  the  propositions  which  are  in- 
cluded in  your  statement  ? — Yes,  I  stated,  during  the 
discussion  at  the  Council  meeting,  my  views  as  expressed 
in  the  printed  paper. 

429—11. 


22098.  [Mr.  BentJiam.)  With  regard  to  the  constitu-  Mr.  H.  6'. 
tion  of  the  Central  Board  that  you  propose,  I  understand  Lewis. 

you  would  have  that  elected  directly  by  the  ratepayers  ? —  

That  is  so.  2  July  1906. 
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.  22099.  And  you  would  adopt  practically  the  London 
County  Council  areas  for  election  purpose .  ? — Exactly. 

22100.  Then  there  would  stiU  be  the  same  number  of 
elections  if  you  abohsh  the  election  for  the  board  of 
guardians  as  at  present  ? — But  I  hope  it  would  be  an 
election  in  which  more  people  would  be  interested. 

22101.  My  point  is  that  you  would  not  reduce  the 
number  of  elections  by  your  proposal  ? — No. 

22102.  Are  we  to  understand  that  your  local  committees 
would  be  selected  committees  by  the  central  board,  with 
probably  one  member  of  the  central  board  acting  as  a 
member  of  the  district  committee  ?— They  would  be 
mainly  selected  by  the  central  board,  only  my  suggestion 
is  that  they  should  give  to  the  various  Metropolitan 
borough  councils  the  privilege  of  nominating  a  certain 
number  of  members. 

22103.  What  proportion  would  you  think  ?  Have 
you  thought  it  out  at  all  ? — Certainly  not  more  than 
a  minority — a  third  perhaps. 

22104.  I  presume  the  representative  of  the  central 
body  on  the  local  committee  would  not  necessarily  mean 
the  representative  for  the  area  ? — No,  but  I  imagine 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  representative  of  the 
area  would  wish  to  serve  on  that  particular  committee. 

22105.  Then  any  policy  which  might  be  unpopular 
on  behalf  of  the  district  committee  might  reflect  entirely 
upon  that  representative  providing  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  central  body  on  that  committee  ? — Yes,  I  see 
there  is  that  difficulty,  only  he  would  be  able  to  say 
tha  t  he  merely  acted  as  one  of  a  number. 

22106.  (Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Bentham 
has  just  said,  the  representative  member  would  be  the 
responsible  official,  I  take  it,  who  is  mentioned  in  paragraph 
3  (e)  ?— I  think  Mr.  Bentham  was  referring  to  (d),  '  each 
committee  should  include  some  of  the  local  members 
of  the  central  Board  and  also  some  women." 

22107.  In  addition  to  that,  the  proceedings  of  the 
local  committees  would  be  regulated  by  the  by-laws, 
and  also  by  the  presence  of  a  responsible  official  of  the 
central  board  who  would  be  a  paid  official  ?— Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

22108.  Who  would  take  what  might  be  called  the 
legal  view  of  the  position  ? — Yes,  and  also  whose  mind 
would  be  a  store-house  of  precedents  as  to  what  had 
been  done  in  similar  cases  before. 

22109.  As  to  what  was  legal  and  also  as  to  what  was 
traditionary  and  correct  ? — That  is  so. 

22110.  And  as  to  what  was  in  accordance  with  the 
by-laws  and  regulations  ? — And  also  with  the  practice 
of  the  centra]  board. 

22111.  With  the  object  of  attaining  uniformity  of 
procedure  ? — That  is  so. 

22112.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  not  the  clerk  of  the  local 
committee  answer  that  purpose  if  he  was  appointed 
directly  by  the  central  board  ? — I  think  he  would  to  a 
very  large  extent ;  still,  I  think  that  the  by-laws  would 
strengthen  his  hands  very  much. 

22113.  (Mr.  Booth.)  If  he  was  the  clerk  and  paid 
by  them  he  would  be  more  under  their  influence  than  if 
he  was  a  paid  servant  of  the  central  body  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  fatal  that  he  should  be  otherwise  than  the 
paid  servant  of  the  central  body. 

22114.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  in  con-  Division  of 
nection  with  this  organisation  of  the  entire  abolition  opinion  k.s  ir 
of  out-relief  except  perhaps  in  sudden  and  urgent  cases  ? —  possibility  ei 
I  do  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion  about  that  for  two  abolishing 
reasons,  first  of  all,  because  I  have  not  had  practical  ont-iolief. 
acquaintance  with  Poor  Law  administration,  and  secondly 

because  there  is  so  much  division  of  opinion  on  that 
subject  amongst  my  own  council.  Amongst  the  four 
Poor  Law  areas  included  in  the  Borough  of  Stepney  there 
are  two  in  which  practically  no  outdoor  relief  is  given 
at  all,  namely,  Whitechapel  and  St.  George's-in-the 
East — or  at  any  rate  less  perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England;  there  is  one,  Mile  End  Old  Town,  in  which  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  ovitdoor  relief  given  ;  and 
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there  is  another,  Stepney,  wheie  until  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  very  little  outdoor  relief  given,  but  where 
the  amount  now  given  is  gradually  increasing. 

22115.  If  by  any  means  it  could  be  uniformly  abolished 
and  maintained  in  that  negative  condition,  it  would  at 
any  rate  enormously  simplify  the  whole  ot  this  subordi- 
nate organisation  ? — Enormously.  There  is  this  point, 
perhaps,  I  should  like  to  add,  that  assuming  outdoor 
relief  is  the  proper  system,  then  it  does  seem  to  me  enor- 
mously important  that  you  should  centralise  your  ad- 
ministration, because  outdoor  relief  administered  over 
a  small  area  does  open  the  door  to  a  form  of  local  pat- 
ronage which  seems  to  me  very  objectionable  indeed. 

22116.  For  that  uniformity  is  more  important  than 
anything  else,  is  it  not  1 — It  is  very  important  ? 

22117.  Would  it  not  be  very  helpful  in  arriving  at  that 
simplification  if  there  were  everywhere  a  full  organisation 
of  the  other  methods — the  charitable  or  provident 
methods  of  preventing  pauperism  ? — -No  doubt  they 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible. 

22118.  Have  you  considered  whether  that  could  be 
partly  an  official  organisation  or  a  recognised  oragnisa- 
tion  ? — The  difficulty  is  that  if  you  bring  these  things 
into  too  close  a  relationship  with  the  Poor  Law,  you  do 
degrade  them  to  a  certain  extent. 


22119.  If  they  are  recognised  as  in  opposition  to  the 
Poor  Law,  as  preventive  agencies,  then  they  would  not 
possibly  be  degrading  ? — I  see  the  point. 

22120.  The  fact  that  in  two  out  of  the  four  units  you 
represent,  they  have  practically  succeeded  in  abolishing 
out-relief  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  being 

P  ibilit  of  possible  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  although  it  has  to  be  remem- 
abolishin?  bered  that  in  one  of  these  areas  particularly  the  guardians 
out-relief  In  have  had  a  very  great  advantage,  because  there  is  an 
East  End  of  enormously  large  Jewish  population,  which  does  not  come 
London.         on  the  rates  at  all.    That  is  true  pre-eminently  of  White - 

chapel,  and  it  is  also  true  a  good  deal  of  St.  George's-in- 

the-East. 

22121.  That  affects  the  comparative  figures  no  doubt, 
but  the  remaining  population,  the  Gentile  population, 
in  both  places,  is  still  large  and  poor  ? — That  is  so. 

22122.  Although  you  may  deduct,  perhaps,  a  large 
portion  of  the  population,  yet  the  remainder,  after  all, 
contain  all  the  elements  which  elsewhere  conduce  to  a 
good  deal  of  giving  of  out-relief  ? — ^Yes.  Another  advan- 
tage that  we  have  had  locally,  no  doubt,  has  been  the 
complete  co-operation  between  the  guardians  and  charit- 
able societies,  which  has  let  those  cases  which  have  been 
refused  by  the  guardians  receive  assistance  more  effi- 
ciently, perhaps,  than  has  taken  place  elsewhere. 

22123.  That  is  precisely  why  I  ask  whether  you  have 
considered  whether  it  was  possible  by  some  means  to 
cause  the  same  beneficial  influence  to  work  generally  ? — 
Really,  I  do  not  know.  In  the  case  of  these  unions  we 
have  been  speaking  about,  this  has  been  entirely  a  volun- 
tary arrangement.  Whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
put  that  on  an  officially  recognised  basis,  I  do  not  in 
the  least  know. 

22124.  {Miss  Hill.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Jewish 
population  was  in  nothing  like  the  same  proportion  at 
the  time  the  out-relief  was  abolished  in  Whitechapel 
and  St.  George's-in-the-East  that  it  is  now  ?  The  Jewish 
population  is  the  growth  of  the  last  ten  years  mainly, 
or  of  twenty  years,  and  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief 
took  place  thirty  years  ago  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — That  is 
absolutely  correct,  particularly  in  regard  to  St.  George's- 
in-the-East.  But  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  prevent  outdoor  relief  being  given 
after  1894,  when  the  guardians  came  to  be  popularly 
elected  in  those  unions,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  you  had  by  then  a  large  Jewish  population. 

Poor^Rates  in  22125.  (Chairman.)  You  state  that  in  the  Borough  of 
Unions  in  Stepney  there  are  two  different  systems  ;  in  White- 
Stepney  chapel  and  St.  George's-in-the-East  outdoor  relief  is 
Borough.  practically  abolished,  and  in  Mile-End  Old  Town,  a 
considerable  amount  of  outdoor  relief  is  given,  and  in 
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Stepney  the  amount  of  outdoor  relief  is  gradually  lu- 
creasing.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  poor  rate  is  in 
those  four  districts  ?  Is  it  much  less  in  the  arsxs  where 
outdoor  relief  is  abolished  ? — I  have  the  figures  here 
for  the  Poor  Law  guardians'  expenses  for  the  year  1904-5. 
These  are  the  latest  figures  I  have.  Taking,  first  of  all 
the  Whitechapel  Union,  I  cannot  give  you  the  rates  for 
the  whole  union,  because  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
parishes.  The  rate  for  Aldgate  is  Is.,  for  Christchurch, 
Spitalfields,  lid.,  for  Mile  End  New  Town,  Is.,  for  Norton 
Folgate,  Is.,  for  Old  Artillery,  Is.,  and  for  the  parish  of 
Whitechapel,  Is.  Then  the  rate  for  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  is  2s.,  and  for  Mile  End  Old  Town  it  is  Is.  lOd. 
Then  taking  the  parishes  in  the  Stepney  union,  the  rate 
for  Limehouse  is  Is.  lOd.,  for  Ratcliff,  2s.,  for  Shadwell, 
Is.  9d.,  and  for  Wapping,  Is.  3d.  Those  are  the  rates 
for  the  Poor  Law  guardians'  expenses,  after  deduction 
has  been  made  for  what  they  have  received  from  the 
Common  Poor  Fund  and  from  the  county  council. 

The  witness  subsequently  wrote  :  "  The  figures,  given 
in  my  answer,  were  taken  from  a  published  return,  pre- 
pared by  the  statistical  officer  of  the  London  County 
Council,  of  rates  made  in  1904-5,  distinguishing  the  rates 
borne  by  the  county  at  large  from,  these  borne  locally. 
The  contributions  of  each  parish  to  the  Common  Poor 
Fund,  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  about  9d.,  are  not  included 
in  the  amounts  stated." 

22126.  The  striking  feature  of  those  figures  is  that  Questio^ 

Stepney  and  Mile  End  Old  Town,  where  out-relief  is  given,  connect 

have  lower  rates  than  St.  George's-in-the-East  ? — Yes.  hetwee' 

pohcy  < 

22127.  [Miss    Hill.)  St.    George's-in-the-East,  which 
has  practically  abolished  out-relief,  is  as  high  as  any  of  ^^^^ 
the  others  ? — That  is  so,  and  the  gross  rate  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  before  deducting  the 
portioas  of  expenditure  borne  centrally  is  much  heavier 

for  the  year  1904-5  than  anyTvhere  else  in  London. 

22128.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  In  Whitechapel  you 
will  find  that  here  is  also  a  large  amount  of  charities  ? — 
Yes. 

22129.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Could  you  tell  us  from  those 
figures  what  Id,  in  the  £  produces  ? — No. 

22130.  You  would  agree,  would  you  not,  that  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  comparison  ? — I  think  the  real  basis  is  the 
rateable  value  per  head  of  the  population. 

22131.  Is  it  not  much  easier  to  judge  what  a  penny  in 
the  £  produces  ? — I  know  what  a  penny  in  the  £  produces 
in  the  whole  borough  of  Stepney. 

22132.  What  is  that  ?— £5,500. 

22133.  You  could  not  tell  us  what  it  produces  in  the 
separate  unions  and  parishes  ? — No,  I  could  not  now  ; 
but  I  could  obtain  the  figures  with  the  utmost  ease,  and 
will  add  them  when  I  get  the  proof  of  my  evidence. 

The  witness  subsequently  lorote :  "  The  actual  pro- 
ducts of  a  Id.  rate  during  the  year  1904-5  was  as  follows — 
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Aldgate 
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Old  Artillery  Ground 

St.  George's  in  the  East 
Mile  End  Old  Town 


£ 

s. 

d. 

964 

17 

10 

264 

1 

0 

427 

14 

9 

163 

17 

0 

55 

15 

6 

42 

12 

1 

£   s.  d. 


1,918  18  2 
817  11  11 
1,699    3  9 
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-  292  14 

-  199  15 
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9  6 


1,255  1  10 
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Mr.  John  Kendrick,  called ;   and  Examined. 


•SAL54:.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  chairman  of  the 
Staffordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  ? — I  am. 

22135.  You  have  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  both 
the  urban  and  rural  authorities  connected  with  the  Stone 
Union  ? — I  have. 

22136.  You  have  prepared  a  written  statement,  which 
we  propose  to  take  as  your  examination-in-chief,  and 
perhaps  we  may  supplement  that  by  further  questions  ? 
— Certainly.  (The  witness  handed  in  the  following  state- 
ment.) 

1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  both  the  urban  and  the 
rural  authority  twenty-three  years.  I  have  twice  been 
chairman  of  urban  council ;  and  am  at  the  present  time 
chairman  of  the  rural  council,  also  chairman  of  the 
Staffordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

<  2.  The  union  I  represent  is  rural,  with  the  exception 
of  Stone  (6,000  population).  The  union  contains  68,420 
acres  and  a  population  of  19,639. 


Out-relief. 

Single,  not  able-bodied  - 
Married  couples  - 
Widows  with  children  - 
Boarded-out  children  - 


Highest, 
s.  d. 

4  6 
6  0 
2  0 


Lowest, 
s.  d. 


2s.  6d. 


10 
4 

9J  per  child 


No  children  have  been  relieved  under  the  "  Underfed 
Childi-en's  Order." 

Average  cost  weekly  of  in-door  relief,  3s.  lid.  per  head 
half  year  ending  Lady-day,  1905. 

Average  cost  weekly  of  in-door  relief,  4s.  4|d.  per  head 
haK  yearly  ending  Lady-day,  190C\ 

3.  In  my  opinion  the  present  system  of  administering  the 
Poor  Law,  with  perhaps  some  few  alterations,  is  the  best : 
if  handed  over  to  the  county  council  the  expense  would 
go  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  elementary  education  rate 
has  gone  up,  viz.,  from  3d.  to  ll^d.  in  the  £,  and  the 
results  no  better,  officials  taking  a  great  part  of  the 
increase.  The  present  unions  are  the  most  convenient 
size.  Under  any  county  scheme  relief  cases  would  have 
to  be  considered  by  a  committee  acting  for  an  area  not 
larger  than  the  present  unions,  and  surely  guardians 
elected  by  the  various  parishes  have  a  greater  and  more 
personal  interest  in  the  distribution  of  relief  than  a 
committee  of  a  gigantic  and  extravagant  body  such  as 

n  our  county  council. 

4.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  good  thing  for  some 
reasons  to  combine  some  small  workhouses,  but  then 
there  would  be  the  expense  of  conveying  the  paupers 
from  their  parishes  to  the  central  workhouses,  and  how 
would  the  relations  and  friends  of  paupers  be  able  to 
visit  them  from  the  distances  which  would  have  to  be 
covered  if,  say.  Stone,  Cheadle,  and  Uttoxeter  were  united. 

5.  I  am  in  favour  oi  outduor  relief  where  possible, 
but  every  case  to  be  taken  on  its  merits  ;  no  hard-and-fast 
line  can  be  laid  down. 


6.  Guardians  should  have  the  power  to  compel  paupers  j 
having  no  friends  to  look  after  them  to  come  into  and  Kendrick. 

stay    in     the     workhouse,    especially  feeble-minded.   

Guardians  should  have  power  to  detain  under  justices"  3  July  1906. 

order  single  women  having  had  illegitimate   children,  ~ 

and  certainly  those  of  weak  intellect.  Compulsory 

power  of 

7.  Any  sick  or  old-age  pay  received  by  paupers  from  removal  and 

friendly  societies  should  not  be  taken  into  account  by  detention  of 

guardians  when  granting  relief,  but  the  same  to  be  notified  certain  classes 

to  the  guardians  by  the  relieving  officer,  in  order  that  ps-uper?. 

.  raupers 
they  may  deal  more  liberally  with  the  man  who  has  tried  aUo^vances 

in  his  younger  days  to  provide  for  old  age.  from 

8.  I  am  in  favour  of  uniformity  of  treatment  of  vagrants,  gg^gj^^j'^ 
two  nights'  detention  and  labour  task.    Since  the  opening  r 
of  our  new  tramp  wards  twelve  months  ago  the  vagrants  yr^rrrj^jitc; 
have  gone  down  from  9,836  to  1,869,  being  a  decrease  jjj  g^Qng 

of  7,967  per  year,  and  the  number  of  vagrants  brought  Union  and 
before  the  justices  of  the  peace  has  also  decreased.    A  small  number 
way  ticket  for  a  bona  fide  working  man  tramping  in  search  of  "  working 
of  work  seems  to  be  a  good  idea,  but,  for  the  number  of  tramps, 
such  men  passing  through  our  tramp  wards,  the  trouble 
that  such  a  system  would  cause  would  be  much  greater 
than  the  benefit  given.    We  have  only  had  one  application 
for  such  a  ticket. 

Report  of  Vagrancy  Committee. — The  proposal  to  trans-  (Objections 
fer  the  vagrant  wards  to  the  police  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  transfer 
impracticable.  vagrants  to 

police. 

9.  Vagrant  children. — This  is  a  grave  difficulty.  I  have  ya«rant 
always  been  of  the  opinion  that  to  deal  effectually  with  children, 
vagrants,  commencement  would  have  to  be  made  with  the 
children.    I  admit  the  principle  is  bad  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility away  from  the  parents  ;  and  then  to  take  all 
children  at  present  on  the  road  and  put  them  in  schools 

or  institutions  would  be  an  enormous  expense,  and  the 
supply  of  children  would  still  continue. 

If  indiscriminate  charity  could  be  stopped,  and  two  Need  for 
night's  detention  with  a  labour  task  uniformly  adopted,  I  detention  of 
am  of  opinion  vagrants  would  be  reduced  considerably.  tramps. 


10.  Settlement  of  Paupers. — This  question,  which  is  now 
being  much  considered  in  Staffordshire,  and  which  affects 
Stone  Union,  is  the  effect  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1894,  in  the  division  of  parishes,  and  the  further  question 
whether  in  such  cases  the  orders  of  the  county  councils 
preserving  settlements,  in  the  divided  parishes  are  valid. 

Several  cases  have  been  refused  by  my  union  on  the 
ground  that  the  settlements  in  the  divided  parishes  have 
been  lost,  and  the  opinion  that  the  settlements  have  not 
been  preserved  by  the  clauses  in  the  County  Council  Order 
has  been  much  criticised,  but  no  union  has  yet  taken  the 
question  into  court,  and  it  therefore  still  remains  debatable 
Another  question  is  whether  a  child  when  under  sixteen 
can  do  any  act,  either  by  residence  or  otherwise,  to  acquire 
a  settlement.  This  point  has  been  unsettled  by  recent 
decisions  of  the  courts,  which  have  laid  down  that  such  a 
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Mr.  ■/,.      settlement  can  be  acquired  to  take  effect  after  the  age  of 
Kendrick.    sixteen.    A  short  section  would  settle  both  these  questions. 

3  Julv'lOOe  -^^''■"''^^'^^ni  Relief. — AU  boards  of  guardians  should 

 '  be  compelled  to  pay  non-resident  rehef  on  behalf  of  other 

Need  for  unions  when  requested  and  why  should  it  be  necessary 
abolishing  .  to  trouble  the  Local  Government  Board  with  such  cases 
restrictions     as  the  following  ? 

on  non-  (a)        j^^ve  at  present  two  orphan  children  re- 

ceiving non-resident  relief  while  residing  with 
relations.  If  they  resided  in  this  union  they 
would  be  relieved  under  the  Boarding-out 
Order,  but  because  they  live  outside  this  union 
the  cases  must  be  reported  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  yearly. 
jb)  This  union  is  relieving  a  widow  with  children 
non-resident,  whose  husband  died  while  living 
with  her  outside  this  union;  because  theywere 
non-resident  when  he  died  the  case  must  be 
reported  to  the  Local  Government  Brard 
yearly. 

(c)  A  deserted  married  woman  obtained  out-relief 
in  the  union  in  which  she  resided.  Her 
chargeability  was  transferred  to  us  and  she 
continues  non-resident.   Because  we  cannot 
say  that  her  husband  is  "  beyond  the  seas." 
it  is  necessary  to  report  the  case  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  yearly. 
Could  not  such  details  be  left  to  the  guardians  of  unions 
concerned — as  in  each  of  these  cases  the  opinions  of 
two  boards  must  concur — and  so  leave  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  more  time  to  deal  with  larger  and  more 
important  questions. 
Codification       12.  If  the  Poor  Law  Statutes  and  Regulations  were 
of  Poor  Law   codified,  these  points  and  others  like  them  would  probably 
statutes  and       ^j^g^j^  ^^^Yi,  and  a  lot  of  them  swept  away, 
orders. 

Views  of  22137.  (Chairman.)  Does  the  evidence  you  have  handed 

Central  in  express  your  own  views,  or,  as  far  as  you  know,  does 

Chamber  of  it  express  the  view  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  ? 
Agriculture  —Both, 
as  to 

Pool  Law.  22138.  I  assume  that  this  question  of  the  Poor  Law 
has  been  constantly  discussed  at  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  ? — It  has. 

22139.  And  you  are  competent  to  express  their  view  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  principally  so  far  as  expenditure  is  concerned. 

22140.  The  object  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  is  to 
keep  down  the  expenditure  and  save  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

22141.  Have  you  lived  at  Stone  many  years  ? — 
Practically  aU  my  life.  I  have  been  a  guardian  twenty- 
three  years. 

22142.  The  union  that  you  represent  has  a  population 
of  19,000  ?— Yes. 

^o^'ulatfon^of  ^2143.  We  have  some  figures  here  showing  the  move- 
Stone  Union  ^^^^  population,  and,  taking  Stone,  we  find  that 
and  its  the  population  in  1885  was  30,000,  but  in  1905  it  had  gone 

causes.  down  to  19,000  ? — That  is  the  imion.    One  thing  that 

would  account  for  that  is  that  we  are  very  close  to  the 
Staffordshire  potteries,  and,  since  that  date,  they  have 
taken  a  part  of  what  we  call  Normacott,  which  adjoins 
Longton,  into  the  Stoke-on-Trent  Union.  That  would 
account  for  that  to  a  great  extent.  At  the  same  time  even 
the  town  itself  is  practically  stationary,  or  decreasing,  I 
think,  if  anything. 

22144.  The  cause  of  the  apparent  reduction  in  the 
population  is  the  rearrangement  ? — Yes,  with  regard  to 
Normacott. 

to  tr;msfer^*'  22145.  You  say  that  the  present  system  of  administer- 
the  Poor  Law  Poor  Law,  with  some  few  exceptions,  is,  in  your 

to  County  opinion,  the  best ;  by  that  I  assume  that  you  do  not 
Councils  and  wish  to  transfer  the  duties  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
objection       Law  to  any  other  authority  ? — That  is  so. 

22146.  You  deprecate  the  county  council  or  any  body 
analogous  to  the  county  council  having  that  duty  ? — 
Yes.  We  think  there  is  no  other  body  but  the  county 
council ;  and  we  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  county 
council  having  it  on  account  of  the  expense. 

22147.  The  experiment  of  transferring  the  control  of 
education  to  the  county  council  has  not  resulted  in 
economy  ? — It  has  been  disastrous  to  us  ;  and  we  do  not 
see  that  we  have  got  any  benefit  from  it  at  all. 

22148.  Therefore  you  would  not  like  to  have  as  large  a 
unit  of  administration  as  the  county,  because  you  think 


it  might  not  operate  well  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
to  do  it  economically. 

22149.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  plassificatic 
which  points  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  classi-  j^^g'^^y'^*' 
fication  of  paupers,  do  you  agree  with  that  ? — In  any-  ^yorkhousea 
thing  like  large  workhouses,  but  in  smaU  workhouses  it  is 

a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  We  do  it  as  much  as  we 
possibly  can ;  for  married  couples  we  have  recently  got 
apartments,  and  any  of  the  better  class  we  treat  as  well 
as  we  possibly  can.  In  large  unions,  perhaps,  they  could 
do  it  very  much  better  than  we  could,  because  of  having 
larger  numbers  to  deal  with. 

22150.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of  Combinatic 
retaining  outdoor  relief  as  at  present,  and  of  the  smaller  9^  unions  fi 
unions  combmmg  for  mstitutional  purposes  ? — -Yes,  but 


indoor  relic 
and  its 


we  consider  that  the  disadvantages  would  be  very  much  (jifljcuitjeg 
greater  than  the  advantages.  Our  nearest  rural  union 
is  Uttoxeter,  and  that  is  about  thirteen  miles  away, 
then  we  have  Cheadle,  which  is  twelve  miles  away;  and 
if  there  was  one  of  those  retained  for  institutional  purposes 
there  would  be  a  very  great  expense  in  getting  to  and 
fro.  And  then  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  their 
relatives  and  friends  who  wish  to  visit  them  to  have 
to  travel  such  a  distance.  We  find  there  are  a  very  great 
many  that  take  a  great  interest  in  the  paupers  although 
they  are  in  the  union,  they  may  not  be  in  circumstances 
sufficient  to  help  them,  but  they  take  an  interest  in  them 
and  visit  them. 

22151.  The  power  of  locomotion  for  relatives  and 
friends  of  paupers  is  limited  ? — Yes. 

22152.  You  think  that  is  a  very  serious  objection  ? — 
Very  serious. 

22153.  You  have  no  scale  with   regard  to  outdoor  Absence  ol 

relief  in  your  union,  have  you  ? — No,  and  I  do  not  believe  ^^f:^^ 

r  'J  relief  m 

^  s^ale-  Stone  Unit 

22154.  You  take  each  case  on  its  merits  ? — Every  one 
on  its  own  merits ;  the  reheving  officer  reports  to  us  on 
every  C£ise. 

22155.  What  proportion  of  outdoor  paupers  to  indoor  Out-relief_ 
paupers  have  you  ? — -According  to  the  last  return  we  had  ? 


and  in-ieli< 

in  Stone 


448  outdoor  paupers,  and  we  had  155  indoor  paupers,  ^j^jq^ 
That  is  the  return  to  Lady-day,  1905.    The  return  for 
Lady-day,  1906,  416  out-door  and  153  in-door  paupers. 

22156.  Is  your  outdoor  pauperism  going  up  ? — Yes,  Out-relief  ai 
it  is  increasing,  but  it  is  nothing  serious.  form  of  old 

ace  pensioi 

22157.  I  suppose  the  majority  of  cases  are  old  people  ? — 
A  great  many  of  them,  and  widows. 

22158.  In  your  view  does  the  out-door  relief  at  all  j 
take  the  shape  of  an  old-age  pension  ? — That  is  practically 

what  it  is. 

22159.  What  is  the  minimum  amount  which  you  think 
one  person  ought  to  have  to  be  able  to  maintain  himself  ? — 
That  is  exactly  my  contention,  that  every  case  must  be 
taken  on  its  merits,  because  you  find  that  every  one  is 
differently  situated ;  sometimes  they  have  a  married 
daughter,  and  the  son-in-law  is  good  to  them  and  helps 

them  a  lot ;  if  they  get  from  us,  we  will  say,  3s.  a  week  Miiii'U"ni 
and  a  4  lb.  loaf  of  bread,  they  go  on  very  well  with  it  ;  f  "he°*^°' 
but  if  they  have  nothing  else  at  all  I  think  5s.  is  quite  as 
little  as  they  can  do  with. 

22160.  Assuming  an  old  person  had  no  friends  and  no 
income,  would  you  put  him  in  the  workhouse,  or  would 
you  give  outdoor  relief  ? — If  he  can  be  properly  attended 
to  outside  we  give  him  outdoor  relief.  I  think  you 
will  find  later  on  that  I  say  the  guardians  ought  to  have 
power  to  compel  certain  persons  to  come  into  the  house. 

22161.  What  I  meant  was  that  supposing  a  person 
had  no  means  of  livelihood  at  aU,  and  no  income,  you 
would  entirely  provide  for  him  out  of  the  poor  rates 
provided  there  was  someone  to  look  after  him  ? — Yes. 

22162.  Now  we  come  to  your  suggestions  as  to  the  Need  for 
powers  of  guardians.     You  wish  to  compel  paupers  who  power  to 
have  no  one  to  look  after  them,  and  whose  houses,  I  remove 
suppose,  are  insanitary,  or  whose  habits  are  dirty,  to  "^f^ggeg  of 
come  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  at  the  present  time  we  p^ses  to  tl 
can  offer  them  the  house,  but  we  cannot  compel  them  to  ■workhouse 
come  in.    We  have  at  the  present  time  two  or  three  cases 

as  to  which  we  are  quite  certaui  it  would  be  much  better 
for  everyone  concerned  if  they  were  in  the  house,  but 
we  cannot  get  them  to  come  in,  and  we  are  bound  to 
give  them  relief,  and  we  give  them  provisionary  relief,  we 
do  not  give  them  money.  1 
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22163.  You  give  them  relief  in  the  shape  of  food  ? — 
Yes. 

22164.  You  also  want  power  to  detain  v/omen  who 
have  illegitimate  children  ?— Yes  ;  I  am  very  strong 
on  that  point  myself,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 

22165.  I  think  everyone  would  agree  with  you  with 
regard  to  the  women  who  might  be  called  of  feeble  intellect; 
would  you  go  further  ? — I  would. 

22166.  After  how  many  children  ? — I  should  like  to 
see  it  after  the  first,  really.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it ;  it 
g03S  from  one  generation  to  another ;  it  is  really  distressing. 

22167.  A  woman  has  her  child,  she  goes  out,  and  comes 
back  again  ? — Yes,  that  is  it ;  and  they  go  out  before 
our  clerk  has  practically  any  time  to  take  proceedings 
or  anything,  if  it  is  worth  while  taking  proceedings. 
They  will  not  give  you  any  information  after;  if  you 
cannot  get  the  information  before  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  it  after. 

22168.  After  they  have  gone  ? — After  the  confinement 
It  is  almost  impossible,  and  often  it  is  not  worth  anything 
when  you  have  got  it. 

22169.  In  your  experience  is  a  certain  proportion  of 
unmarried  these  children  left  on  the  rates  ? — Yes,  they  go  out  and 

others  and  of  course  they  have  to  take  the  child  with  them  when 
eir  children  they  go  out,  but  I  should  think  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  are  back  again  within  a  couple  of  years,  and  they 
become  dependent  on  the  union  altogether. 

22170.  You  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  great  majority 
of  these  cases  come  back  again  ? — Yes. 

tvourable        22171.  You  make  no  deduction  from  the  relief  given 
scrimina-     if  people  are  in  receipt  of  sick  or  old-age  pay  ? — No, 
m  for         that  is  a  point  that  I  am  very  strong  about ;    I  think 
upers  who  that  anyone  who  has  tried  to  help  themselves  in  their 
e  members  yQ^mger  days  the  poor  law  ought  to  try  to  help  if  mis- 
cieUes  ^      fortune  does  happen.    My  experience  is  that  friendly 
societies  keep  a  great  number  ofE  the  poor  rate  altogether, 
but  unfortunately  sometimes  some  of  them  have  to  come. 
I  am  an  Oddfellow  myself,  but  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
the  society;  they  do  not  wish  it  to  be  mentioned  in  any 
shape  or  form,  but  I  think  that  the  guardians  ought  to 
know  about  it. 

)jeotion3  to     22172.  Now  we  come  to  vagrants  :   you  do  not  agree 
msfer  of      with  the  proposal  of  the  recent  Departmental  Cbmmittee 
to  put  the  vagrant  wards  under  the  police  ?— No,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  answer. 


(grants  to 
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22173.  Would  you  object  to  that  with  regard  to,  say, 
big  towns  ? — It  might  answer,  perhaps,  in  large  towns, 
where  they  are  quite  separate  altogether,  but  our  tramp 
wards  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  union.  It  would  never 
do  for  the  police  authorities  and  our  authorities  to  manage 
them  together. 

ie  task  of  22174.  Have  you  many  tramps  ? — We  have  just  built 
)rk  and  tramp  wards  twelve  months  ago,  and  we  have  reduced 
tention  for  the  number  enormously,  but  I  am  told  it  will  not  answer, 
imps  at  that  they  will  come  back  again  directly  ;  but  I  do  not 
one  and  its  j^j^q^  .  jt  has  done  very  well  so  far  for  twelve  months, 
i    ■  You  will  find  by  the  figures  it  has  reduced  them  from 

I  9,000  to  1,000.    It  is  just  over  twelve  months  since  we 

i  opened  them,  and  those  are  the  figures  for  the  complete 

twelve  months  ;  but  many  other  people  say  that  it  is 
Mily  a  matter  of  time  ;   that  they  will  come  back  again. 

22175.  Even  if  you  keep  up  the  existing  test  — We 
had  to  do  it  in  self-defence.  Stoke-upon-Trent  did  it 
about  three  years  ago  ;  then  they  missed  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  and  came  on  to  us.  We  are  situated  on  the  high- 
way from  London  to  Manchester,  London  to  Crewe,  and 
London  to  Liverpool.  It  is  a  very  old  coaching  road, 
and  we  have  many  tramps,  but  they  can  just  divert ; 
they  can  go  round  by  Cheadle  or  Uttoxeter,  or  they  can 
go  round  by  Newport  in  Salop. 

22176.  You  say  there  are  two  nights'  detention,  and 
a  labour  task  ;  what  is  the  labour  task  ? — 10  cwt.  of  stone. 

22177.  That  is  a  heavier  task  than  was  imposed  be- 
fore ? — We  had  oakum  picking  before,  which  was  a  dead 
loss.  The  master  has  discretionary  powers ;  if  a  man 
tries  to  do  his  10  cwt.,  and  fails,  he  has  power  to  let  him 
go  ;   but  in  other  cases,  if  he  does  not  do  it,  he  is  taken 

lall  num-    before  the  justices. 

iworking  22178.  You  rather  like  the  idea  of  giving  a  ticket  to 
in"  tramps.  *  hjna  fide  working  man  who  is  in  search  of  work,  but 


you  think  the  number  of  such  men  is  so  small  that  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  working  the  system  '! — i  think 
the  number  passing  through  our  district  is  so  i<mall  that 
it  would  be  difficult.  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  for  a  good  many  years,  and  during 
the  time  we  were  making  this  alteration  with  regard 
to  the  tramps,  I  have  gone  down  there  a  very  great  deal, 
both  when  they  have  gone  in  and  when  they  have  come 
out,  and  they  are  all  in  search  of  work  ;  you  cannot 
ask  one  of  them  the  question,  but  what  they  say  they 
are  in  search  of  work  ;  but  if  you  go  a  little  further  you 
will  find  that  many  of  them  have  not  done  work  for 
years. 

22179.  You  might  have  a  universal  system  ? — Yes, 
if  you  could,  I  think  it  might  be  beneficial.  If  any  of 
them  there  can  show  that  they  are  bona  fide  in  search 
of  work,  we  only  detain  them  one  night,  and  they  have 
a  little  extra  breakfast,  and  they  go  out  as  early  as  they 
like,  without  a  task. 

22180.  What  proportion  of  the  tramps  would  that 
be  ? — Very  very  small ;  we  have  only  had  one  applica- 
tion during  the  twelve  months  for  a  way  ticket. 

22181.  You  feel  strongly  about  vagrant  children  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  a  very  puzzling  question ;  but  I  have  always 
thought  that  is  the  way  we  must  start ;  you  must 
start  with  the  children  first ;  but  it  is  taking  the  respon- 
sibility oil  the  parents,  which  is  certainly  not  a  good 
thing  to  do  ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  you  can 
do  it.  You  will  find  a  man  and  a  woman,  it  may  be 
his  wife,  or  it  may  not,  coming  through  with  three  or 
four  children,  and  they  tramp  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  I  do  not  see  what  else  you  can 
expect  of  the  children  but  that  they  will  follow  in  the 
same  class. 

22182.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  children  as  a  rule  ; 
are  they  very  emaciated  ? — No,  they  are  fair  as  a  rule — 
quite  fair. 

22183.  Better  than  you  would  expect  ?— A  great  deal 
better.  I  have  examined  a  great  many  of  them,  and  they 
are  a  good  deal  better  than  you  would  expect. 

22184.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  as  to  the  cases  in 
which  you  would  take  away  the  tramps'  children  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  could  draw  the  line  at  all.  I  think  it  would  have 
to  be  done  wholesale.  They  would  all  have  to  be  taken 
away,  which  means  an  enormous  expense  to  this  genera- 
tion, but  my  contention  is  that  it  would  be  better  for 
succeeding  generations. 

22185.  What  is  the  number  of  children  as  compared 
with  the  adult  people — would  there  be  one  to  ten  ? — 
No,  not  quite — about  one  to  twelve. 

22186.  As  regards  the  actual  children  which  you  have 
to  maintain,  are  any  of  them  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes, 
we  maintain  them  all  in  the  workhouse,  but  we  have  a 
very  small  quantity  of  children  usually.  The  children 
that  bother  us  are  those  when  people  are  prosecuted  for 
neglecting  the  children,  and  they  send  the  children  to  the 
workhouse.  About  a  month  ago  we  had  a  woman  come 
in  with  six  children.  Her  husband  was  sent  to  jail  for  a 
month,  and  she  was  sent  for  a  fortnight,  and  we  had  to 
keep  the  children.  When  she  came  out  of  jail  she  came 
to  the  workhouse,  and  now  the  husband  has  come  out,  and 
we  have  still  got  the  mother  and  children. 

22187.  Is  the  woman  still  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 
At  our  last  meeting  we  ordered  proceedings  to  be  taken 
against  the  husband,  to  make  him  pay  something  towards 
their  keep.    Our  children  go  to  the  schools  outside. 

22188.  To  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  ? — Yes. 

22189.  You  have  a  certain  number  of  childi-en  boarded 
out  ? — Yes,  mostly  with  relations. 

22190.  In  the  union,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  in 
the  union. 
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22191.  Does  that  system  answer  ? — It 
well  indeed. 

22192.  Have  you  any  officer  that  looks  after  them  ? — 
Yes,  the  reheving  ofiicer  reports  twice  a  year.  He  visits 
every  case  and  reports  twice  a  year  on  the  general  condition 
of  them,  as  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  home  and  the 
cleanUness  of  the  relative,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

22193.  Passing  on  to  the  question  of  settlement,  you 
have  experienced  some  difficulty  owing  to  what  I  may  call 
one  or  two  technical  questions  that  have  arisen  ? — Yes. 
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22194.  Tliose,  you  think,  could  easily  be  settled  by  a 
short  Section  or  Act  of  Parhament? — It  was  the  recent 
Act  that  has  caused  the  difficulty.  As  I  said,  some  part 
has  been  taken  away ;  Nonnacot  was  taken  away  from 
us,  and  the  question  is,  which  place  those  paupers  belong 
to,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Stone  Union  or  to  Stoke. 
Many  of  the  unions  we  have  no  diflSculty  with  at  all. 
We  take  no  notice  of  them.  But  some  unions  take 
technical  points  and  object  to  have  them  ;  then,  of  course, 
we  have  to  do  the  same  with  them.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  law  were  satisfactory,  so  that  there  should  be  no  un- 
pleasantness. 

22195.  Have  you  ever  considered,  or  has  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  considered,  the  possibihty  of 
abolishing  all  settlement  ? — No,  we  have  not. 

22196.  You  pers(  nally  have  not  considered  that  sub- 
ject ? — I  have  not. 

22197.  There  are  a  number  of  small  cases  with  regard 
to  non-resident  relief,  which,  I  understand,  must  come  up 
before  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

22198.  That,  in  your  judgment,  entails  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  ?• — It  does,  and  it  must  take  up  a  very 
great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  Board,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  perfectly  unnecessary. 

22199.  Your  suggestion  would  be  that  you  would  leave 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  settle  these  details,  and,  I 
assume,  if  they  could  not  agree,  and  only  in  the  case  of 
their  being  unable  to  agree,  they  could  refer  it  to  the 
inspector  ? — Then  they  can  appeal.  There  would  not  be 
any  of  those,  but  what  they  would  agree. 

22200.  Your  last  suggestion  is  that  the  Poor  Law  Statutes 
and  Regulations  should  be  codified  and  simplified  ? — If 
that  was  done,  I  think  it  would  practically  do  away  with 
all  those  suggestions  that  I  have  raised  previously,  or  a 
good  many  of  them. 

22201.  Taking  the  average  coimtry  guardian,  when 
he  first  comes  on,  he  has  nothing  very  much  to  guide 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  ;  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  master  all  these  regulations  and  orders  ? — 
They  come  out  of  the  country,  and  they  have  generally 
lield  some  office  in  the  country ;  overseer,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  That  is  what  they  generally  come  from. 
A  parish  always  chooses  someone  that  is  practically  the 
most  intelligent  and  takes  the  most  interest  in  public 
affairs. 

22202.  So  your  country  guardians  know  a  good  deal 
more  about  the  Poor  law  than  would  be  supposed  ? — ■ 
There  are  a  good  many  of  them  do.  Unfortunately,  I  must 
-say,  there  are  some  (I  suppose  it  is  so  on  every  board) 
1:hat  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  matter  ;  but  the 
majority  of  them  take  a  very  very  deep  interest,  and 
particularly  as  far  as  relief  is  concerned. 

22203.  I  suppose  almost  without  exception  all  the 
guardians  pay  rates  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  large  ratepayers. 

22204.  And  they  feel  the  pressure  of  the  rates  ?— Yes. 

22205.  And  that  makes  them  economical  ? — Yes. 

22206.  The  interest  they  take  in  the  outdoor  relief,  I 
suppose,  is  rather  with  a  view  to  seeing  that  the  parish 
they  belong  to  gets  its  fair  share  ?^ — No,  because  we  have 
some  parishes  that  practically  have  no  relief  whatever. 
We  have  two  or  three  like  that,  but  if  a  case  does  come 
up,  they  know  all  about  it.  They  perhaps  know  the  man 
from  birth,  and  they  know  whether  he  is  deserving  or 
whether  he  is  not  deserving,  and  they  know  what  he  ought 
to  have  ;  2s.  6d.  a  week  or  5s.  ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
other  guardians  always  follow  what  the  one  from  the 
parish  says.    They  take  his  word. 

22207.  Your  experience  is  that  there  is  not  much 
difference  of  opinion  on  those  points  ?— Very  little. 

22208.  What  is  your  "view  as  regards  relieving  officers  7 
Would  you  subject  them  to  some  little  examination  or 
test  before  they  were  appointed  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

22209.  What  would  be  your  idea  ;  to  make  them  act  as 
assistants  ? — Yes,  and  to  pass  some  examination.  That 
is  always  a  little  bit  of  difficulty  in  the  country  unions. 
There  is  someone  that  is  nominated ;  perhaps  it  is  a  broken- 
down  farmer,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  there  is  a  lot 
•of  sympathy  goes  in  the  case. 

22210.  Therefore,  the  rule  ought  to  be  made  at  head- 
quarters about  passing  an  examination  ? — Yes.  The 


relieving  officer  we  have  now  was  a  medical  man,  but 
unfortunately  he  never  passed  his  examinations,  and  I 
think  the  medical  profession  passed  a  law  or  regulation 
that  such  persons  could  not  act  as  assistajits,  and  he  was 
thrown  out.  He  was  appointed  practically,  as  I  say,  out 
of  sympathy,  but  he  has  made  an  excellent  relieving 
officer. 

22211.  Would  you  put  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
through  any  test  ? — Yes. 

22212.  Just  the  same  ? — Yes.  In  my  opinion,  it  aU  Desirability 
depends  on  the  qualification  of  the  master  and  the  matron  ?f  maintam- 
nf  the  union  bnw  the  thinff  works  out  altogether,  both  as  Ing  •'''a'W;'  9^'0 
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of  the  union  how  the  thing  works  out  altogether,  both  as 
far  as  expense  is  concerned,  and  also  as  to  the  general 
working  of  the  thing.  I  have  known  four  masters  and 
matrons  in  my  time,  some  good  and  some  very  bad. 

22213.  However  good  the  board  of  guardians  may  be, 
if  there  is  an  inefficient  relieving  officer  or  an  inefficient 
master  of  the  workhouse  it  is  very  difficult  to  go  on  ? — 
Yes,  very  difficult. 

22214.  [Mr.  Booth.)  Your  opinion  is  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  present  system  of  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is 
the  best  ?— Yes. 

22215.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  responsibility  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

22216.  You  would  agree  that  there  is  considerable  differ- Lapk  of 
ence  in  the  administration  ;  that  there  are  well  and  ill-  unifcrmity  in 
administered  unions  ? — I  quite  agree  with  that.  adm^inistra- 

22217.  And  beyond  that,  there  is  considerable  difference  tion,  and 
in  the  principle,  as  well  as  in  the  practice,  upon  which  they  remedies, 
are  carried  out  ? — That  is  so. 
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22218.  Would  you,  in  order  to  secure  greater  uniformity 
of  administration,  think  it  desirable  that  the  influence  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  the  central  influence,  should 
be  greater  ? — Yes,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
inspectors  who  go  round,  and  they  always  try  to  keep 
us  up  to  the  mark  if  we  get  behind  in  anything.  They  are 
very  useful,  and  I  suppose  they  do  the  same  all  the  way 
round. 

22219.  No  doubt  ? — Mr.  Dansey  is  our  inspector  ;  he 
is  a  very  nice  gentleman,  and  if  we  are  dilatory  he  keeps 
us  up  to  the  mark. 

22220.  You  would  recognise  that  uniformity  throughout 
the  country  would  be  very  desirable  ? — Very  much  better 
and  very  desirable. 

22221.  And,  without  reflecting  at  all  upon  the  work 
of  the  inspectors,  which  I  know  is  very  excellent,  would 
you  think  it  worth  while  or  desirable  that  the  central 
influence  should  be  strengthened  to  secure  that  uniformity, 
or  do  you  fear  that  you  would  lose  more  than  you  would 
gain  ? — I  do  not  think  that  we  should  lose  anything  by 
uniformity  at  all,  and  I  should  appreciate  it  in  every 
shape  and  form. 

22222.  If  by  any  means  the  influence  of  the  central 
authority  towards  uniformity  could  be  greater,  you  would 
approve  of  it  ?^ — Yes. 

22223.  With  regard  to  the  giving  of  out-relief  on  the  Difficulty  of 
merits  of  each  case,  that,  in  itself,  leaves  a  great  deal  of  uniformity  in 
room  for  difference  of  opinion  and  difference  of  action  ?  o'"*"'"®  ■ 

— Yes,  but  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  think  the  local 
opinion  is  the  correct  one.  First  of  all,  the  relieving 
officer  reports  the  case,  and  he  gives  all  the  details  that 
he  has  been  able  to  get  as  to  the  number  of  children, 
whether  any  are  earning,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Then  there  is  always  the  guardian  that  represents  that 
district,  either  the  town  or  the  country,  whichever  it  may 
be,  and  if  his  opinion  and  the  relieving  officer's  agree,  he 
suggests  something,  and  the  other  members  of  the  board 
invariably  carry  it  out. 

22224.  So  that  if  you  have  a  good  relieving  officer  and 
guardians  who  are  trying  to  do  their  duty,  you  think  the 
results  are  good  ? — Very  satisfactory. 

22225.  And,  in  that  sense,  as  uniform  as  is  consistent  Guardians 
with  that  ?— Yes.    We  had  a  case  the  other  day,  that  if  adminwtf  nag 
it  had  been  left  to  the  guardians  I  daresay  they  would  ^^^jj 
have  given  3s.  or  4s.  a  week  to ;  but  the  guardian  of  that  „onstitueutF. 
district  happened  to  be  present,  who  knew  all  about  it,  " 

and  there  was  10s.  a  week  granted  without  any  murmur. 
It  was  a  most  distressing  case. 

22226.  You  do  not  think  that  any  rules  laid  down  in 
writing  would  help  ? — ^I  do  not  think  they  would. 
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Propcsal  to  22227.  Turning  to  the  question  of  the  women  -who 
detain  un-  come  in  and  have  illegitimate  children,  do  I  understand 
married  you  to  think  that  it  would  be  right  to  detain  them,  after 
mothers.  being  satisfied  that  they  were  of  that  class,  for  the  whole 
of  their  child-bearing  life  ? — I  should. 

22228.  Without  allowing  them  out  at  all  ?— Yes. 

Vagrants  and  22229.  With  regard  to  the  vagrants,  you  have  described 
need  for  how  you  were  almost  driven  to  take  the  action  you  did 
their  uniform  because  of  what  was  done  in  the  neighbouring  union  ? — 
treatment.  yes. 

22230.  It  is  a  question  of  which  track  or  road  the 
vagrants  take  ? — Yes. 

22231.  If  all  the  treatment  of  vagrants  was  made 
uniform,  there  would  be  no  choice  of  road  ? — That  would 
be  so. 

22232.  That  no  doubt  would  check  it,  but  it  would  not 
check  it  as  much  as  when  you  can  simply  offer  to  the 
vagrant  another  route  ? — It  would  not. 

22233.  The  reduction  that  you  would  get  if  you  stopped 
that  particular  road  when  there  is  another  road  open 
would  evidently  be  greater  than  the  reduction  which 
would  come  if  all  roads  were  stopped  ? — We  ai-e  just 
applying  now,  on  a  resolution  of  mine,  to  get  the  number 
of  vagrants  at  these  other  workhouses  round  about  before 
and  after  the  opening  of  our  tramp  ward,  and  then  we 
shall  be  able  to  judge.  Of  course,  if  this  8,000  have  all 
gone  to  neighbouring  unions,  it  is  to  our  benefit,  but  it  is 
very  much  against  the  others. 

22234.  You  are  trying  to  get  the  number  of  thoso 
vagrants  ? — We  are  getting  them.  We  have  asked  for  a 
return,  and  we  shall  have  it. 

22235.  Supposing  the  uniform  drastic  treatment  with 
regard  to  the  Poor  Law  for  vagrants  were  carried  out 
in  that  way,  would  it  not  be  the  case  that  the  vagrants 
would  go  and  would  trust  to  picking  up  what  they  re- 
quired from  private  houses.  Might  it  not  become  a 
greater  nuisance  than  it  is  now  ? — That  is  what  I  should 
try  to  stop  in  every  way  that  I  possibly  could.  I  think 
that  the  indiscriminate  giving  of  alms  does  more  to 
encourage  vagrancy  than  anything  else. 

22236.  Would  not  the  fact  that  there  was  no  public 
provision  give  the  vagrants  a  power  of  appealing  to  pity 
in  a  way  which  they  could  not  if  it  were  kno\ra  that  they 
could  go  to  the  vagrant  ward  ?• — I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  suggestion  to  do  away  with  the  vagrant  ward  in 
any  shape  or  form. 

22237.  The  idea  is  to  apply  a  stringency  that  would 
decrease  the  number.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is 
this  :  would  it  actually  decrease  the  number  of  people 
on  the  road,  or  would  it  only  end  in  increasing  the  amount 
that  they  would  get  from  private  resources  '!■ — I  think  it 
would  do  away  M'ith  the  number  on  the  road  to  a  great 
extent  if  uniformity  were  carried  out  all  through.  If 
they  have  so  much  work  to  do,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it  that  they  would  rather  work  and  get  wages  for  working 
than  they  would  work  inside  for  nothing. 

22238.  Is  the  alternative  working,  or  is  not  the  alterna- 
tive begging  ? — There  is  plenty  of  work  for  a  great  numl  cr 

.'Fiployment  of  them  if  they  would  do  it.  At  the  present  time,  in  lie 
^  country,  practically  any  man  can  go  and  get  from  Us. 

oun  ry.  £^  ^  week  for  the  next  two  or  three  months — during 

the  harvest. 

I  22239.  And  they  would  do  it  if  they  could  not  get 

I  anything  in  any  other  way  ?— About  a  fortnight  ago  I  j  ut 

two  men  on  singling  mangolds.  They  had  not  betn 
used  to  the  work,  but  it  wanted  doing  veiy  badly.  They 
were  to  have  3s.  a  day.  They  worked  for  tv  o  days  and 
then  went  on  again.  They  had  got  6s.  ;  that  was  as 
much  as  they  wanted  ;  and  they  went  on  again  to  the 
next  place. 

;hildren  the  22240.  Would  it  not  be  necessary,  if  you  restrict  what 
)eggars'  best  the  Poor  Law  does,  to  organise  in  some  way  the  repression 
'isset.  .,  Qf  mendicity  and  indiscriminate  charity  ? — It  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  do.  You  cannot  do  it  by  any  law,  or 
that  sort  of  thing  ;  you  could  only  do  it  by  literature,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  Unfortunately  it  is  the  children 
who  get  the  money,  in  my  opinion.  A  woman  with  three 
or  four  children  goes  up  to  a  door,  and  the  servant  has 
pity  on  them,  even  if  the  mistress  is  out,  in  a  number  of 
instances. 

22241.  That  is  what  makes  you  so  strong  with  regard 
to  dealing  with  children,  even  if  it  costs  a  great  deal  for  one 
generation  ?— That  is  it. 
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22242.  If  that  were  done,  and  you  did  sacrifice  the 
parents'  responsibility  argument,  and  took  the  child  en 
away  for  a  generation,  you  thiak  thxt  the  parents  wo  Id 
have  a  very  much  worse  chance  of  securing  a  living  by 
begging  ? — I  do,  a  great  deal. 

22243.  That  would  be  your  policy  ?— Yes. 

22244.  In  addition  to  that,  it  would  be  desirable, 
would  it  not,  to  have  some  sort  of  local  organisation  to 
check  the  unwise  distribution  of  charity,  if  it  could  be 
done  ? — If  it  could  be  done,  but  everybody  has  a  right  to 
do  as  they  like  with  their  own,  and  I  do  not  see  what  you 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  them. 

22245.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  persuasion  ? — Yes. 

22246.  With  regard  to  those  unfortunate  children  who 
suffer  for  their  parents'  irregularity  of  life,  it  is  not  onlythe 
vagrants — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  much  so  in  the 
country — but  in  the  towns,  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  large 
class  of  what  is  called  ins  and  outs  ? — That  is  what  I  refer 
to. 

22247.  They  are  not  vagrants  ;  they  do  not  move  all 
over  the  country  ? — That  is  what  I  refer  to,  not  the 
vagrants,  because,  as  to  vagrants,  you  do  not  know 
anything  at  all  about  them,  whether  they  are  married 
or  anything. 

22248.  I  was  thinking  that  your  recommendation  that 
the  children,  for  a  whole  generation,  should  be  taken 
charge  of,  related  only  to  vagrants  ? — Thoy  are  the 
vagrants. 

22249.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  children  whose 
misfortune  is  that  their  parents  are  some  part  of  the  year 
in  the  workhouse  and  some  part  of  the  year  out  of  th& 
workhouse,  and  who  are,  therefore,  constantly  dragged 
away  from  the  school  and  back,  and  so  on,  and  who 
suffer  immensely  by  that ;  would  you  take  them  also 
from  their  parents  ? — I  should  have  institutions  on  pur- 
pose for  that  class  of  people. 

22250.  And  keep  them  in  the  institution  ? — Yes. 

22251.  Even  though  their  parents  were  out  ? — My 
idea  is  not  to  let  those  parents  out  at  all  that  have  had 
illegitimate  children. 

22252.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  illegitimate  children, 
but  of  the  married  paupers  who  have  children  and  who- 
are  able  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  workhouse  in 
some  way  part  of  the  year,  but  who  come  in  in  the  case 
of  lack  of  work  or  sickness,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
bring  those  children  into  the  workhouse  some  part  of 
the  year  and  then  out  again.  At  present  is  that  not  so : 
the  children  come  in  with  their  parents  and  go  out  with, 
their  parents  ? — Sometimes,  but  not  to  a  very  great 
extent.  I  should  not  deal  with  them  the  same  as  I  deal 
with  the  vagrants. 

22253.  That  is  what  I  thought  ?— I  should  not  deal 
with  them  any  differently  to  what  we  do  at  the  present 
time. 

22254.  Although  the  children  go  in  and  out  ? — Yes. 
You  must  take  care  of  the  children. 

22255.  But  you  do  not  take  care  of  the  children  if 
you  have  them  sometimes  in  school  and  sometimes  out 
with  their  parents  ? — If  they  are  in  the  workhouse  they 
go  to  school  regularly,  and  if  they  are  outside  they  have 
to  go  regularly,  the  school  attendance  officer  looks  after 
that. 

22256.  (3Irs.  Webb.)  You  said  that  you  gave  relief  to  The  relief  of 
mothers  and  children  when  the  husband  and  father  childrcD 

was  outside.    Is  not  that  against  the  prohibitory  order  ?  whoseparents- 

— It  is,  but  we  have  got  them  there,  and  all  w  e  can  do  is  ^.re  convicted- 

to  take  proceedings  against  the  father,  which  we  are  taking.  °^  neglect. 

Both  father  and  mother  were  sent  to  gaol.    The  father  was 

sent  for  a  month  and  the  mother  for  a  fortnight,  for 

neglecting  these  children.    Then  the  magistrate  ordered 

the  children  to  go  to  the  workhouse.    When  the  mother 

came  out  after  the  fortnight,  she  came  to  them.  Then 

the  father  came  out,  and  he  started  to  work  ;  he  is  getting: 

16s.  a  week. 

22257.  It  would  be  no  good  for  you  to  get  some  of 
that  for  the  mother  and  children ;  you  still  would  not 
be  authorised  to  keep  those  in  the  workhouse  without  the 
father  ?— We  are  going  to  apply  for  an  order  for  8s.  a- 
week  against  the  father. 

22258.  That  would  be  against  the  prohibitory  order, 
would  it  not  ?    You  have  no  right  to  keep  the  mother 
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and  children  in  the  workhouse  when  the  father  is  out- 
side ? — Wliat  would  you  do  with  them  ? 

22259.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  against  the  pro- 
hibitory order  ?• — We  have  got  them  there  and  are 
obliged  to  keep  them.  We  rather  object  to  it,  but  we 
cannot  turn  them  out ;  they  have  no  home. 

22260.  Do  you  report  that  case  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  or  do  you  do  it  on  your  own  responsibility  ? — 
I  think  so. 

Rf  lief  of  22261.  With  regard  to  the  children  being  boarded  out, 

widows  with  do  you  ever  board  out  children  with  their  mothers  ? — No. 
children. 

22262.  You  simply  give  the  mothers  out-door  relief  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  never  board  them  out  with  their  mothers.  Sup- 
posing it  is  a  widow,  and  she  has  three  or  four  children, 
we  consider  that  she  ought  to  support  herself  and  one 
child,  and  then  we  give  relief  to  the  others. 

22263.  How  much  ? — 2s.  6d.  a  week,  generally. 
Boarding-         22264.  Per  child  ?— Yes.    It  ranges  from  9Jd.  to  2s.; 

0+!!°^^"°®  seemingly  9Jd.  is  the  lowest,  and  it  goes  up  to  2s. 

22265.  When  you  board  them  out  with  an  aunt,  you  give 
4s.  ?— No,  2s.  6d. 

22266.  You  never  give  more  than  2s.  6d.  ? — No,  never 
more  than  2s.  6d. 

22267.  Even  when  you  board  them  out  with  a  stranger  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  boarded  out  with 
dcr angers  ;  they  are  nearly  always  sisters  or  aunts  or 
grandmothers — some  relation. 

22268.  Do  you  inspect  the  children  who  remain  with 
their  mothers,  to  see  that  they  are  being  properly  looked 
after  ? — The  relieving  officer  has  to  inspect  them  much 
more  frequently  than  he  does  the  boarded-out  ones.  He 

'  has  to  give  a  written  report  twice  a  year  about  the  boarded- 
out  ones. 

22269.  And  the  others  ? — The  others  he  has  to  inspect, 
not  every  fortnight,  but  practically  every  month — he  has 
to  deal  with  them  on  his  ordinary  inspection. 

Apprenticing      22270.  Have  you  ever  to  deal  with  those  children  by 
of  Poor  Law  ^ay  of  apprenticing  ? — Yes,  we  have  in  several  cases.  We 
Children.       have  put  one  or  two  to  bakers,  and  we  have  put  two  to 
blacksmiths. 

2227 L  What  do  you  pay :  do  you  pay  a  premium  ? — 
No,  we  do  not  pay  a  premium  ;  we  always  insist  upon  the 
master  putting  a  certain  amount  in  the  Savings  Bank. 
Perhaps  in  the  first  year  it  would  be  6d. 

22272.  Sixpence  a  week  ? — He  must  give  the  lad  3d. 
of  it,  and  the  other  3d.  must  be  saved.  Then  in  the  second 
year  he  must  have  2s.  a  week,  and  the  lad  must  have 
sixpence  of  it,  and  Is.  6d.  must  go  for  him  when  he  comes 
out  of  his  time. 

22273.  And  he  has  to  keep  him  all  the  while  ?— -Yes. 

22274.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  masters  to 
do  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  we  do. 

22275.  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  apprentice  the  children 
who  are  brought  up  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  we  have 
applications  for  more  than  we  have,  both  boys  and  girls, 
particularly  girls,  but  girls  we  do  not  apprentice. 

22276.  You  send  them  to  domestic  service  ? — Yes, 
we  give  them  a  thorough  good  outfit — two  sets  all  through. 

Effe('t  of  22277.  And  there  is  no  prejudice  against  workhouse 

sending  Poor  children  ?— We  do  not  find  it  so  ;  there  has  not  been 
Law  children  gince  we  sent  them  out  to  school.    When  we  had  a  school- 
!i?..nt?rl^        mistress  in  the  House,  and  they  were  brought  up  in  the 
""""  .!.r-<7        workhouse,  we  had  a  difiiculty,  but  they  have  gone  out  to 
school  now  I  daresay  ten  years,  and  we  find  it  makes  a 
wonderful  difference  in  the  children  ;  they  mix  with  the 
other  children,  and  they  are  more  like  ordinary  children. 

22278.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  ordinary  children: 
are  they  as  good  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  master  ? — 
We  have  had  some,  I  think,  a  great  deal  better.  We  have 
had  some  very,  very  good  ones. 

Outdoor  22279.  If  you  had  to  take  a  servant,  would  you  object 

Pvelief  to  taking  one  from  the  workhouse  ? — Not  at  all. 

Socie+iis  Act  22280.  With  regard  to  paragraph  7,  where  you  say 
and  en-"  °^  old-age  pay  received  by  paupers  from 

couiacement  friendly  societies  should  not  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
of  thrtft  by  guardians  when  granting  relief,  you  need  not  take  that 
guaidians.      into  account  ? — Up  to  5s. 
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22281.  But  you  very  seldom  have  more  than  5s.  ? — I 
should  not  take  it  into  account  in  any  shape  or  form. 

22282.  Would  you  extend  that  to  any  other  savings 
besides  those  in  Friendly  Societies — for  instance,  co- 
operative stores  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  co- 
operative stores.  If  they  had  done  the  same  as  the 
Friendly  Society  man  has  done,  that  is,  practically  denied 
himself  luxuries  when  he  was  a  young  man,  I  should  treat 
it  on  the  same  bsisis  ;  but  I  could  not  say. 

22283.  Would  you  make  any  distinction  between  any 
different  forms  of  saving ;  they  are  all  abstinence  from 
things  you  like  ;  would  you  make  any  distinction  if  the 
man  puts  it  in  the  Post  OflEtce  ? — I  should  take  it,  we 
could  not  relieve  him  if  a  man  had  £200  or  £300  in  the 
Post  Office. 

22284.  Why  do  you  pick  ou  t  friendly  societies  for  special 
treatment  ? — Simply  because  they  have  tried  to  look  after 
themselves  when  they  are  young. 

22285.  They  have  tried  to  do  it  if  they  have  put  money 
into  the  Post  Office  ? — I  do  not  see  that  the  end  is  the 
same,  anyhow,  as  far  as  the  society  is  concerned.  They 
have  paid  a  small  subscription  during  their  young  days 
which  entitles  them,  when  they  come  to  a  certain  age,  or 
become  sick,  to  certain  benefits. 

22286.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  the  distinction  between 
that  and  other  forms  of  saving.  With  regard  to  the 
codification  of  the  Poor  Law  statutes  and  regulations,  do 
you  recommend  that  because  you  find  that  your  board  is 
not  quite  certain  what  the  law  is  ? — That  is  it. 

22287.  You  have  to  rely  on  your  clerk  ? — Yes ;  and  the 
clerk  has  to  rely  upon  different  orders  which  are  made,  or 
different  rulings,  and  then  there  is  a  case  stated  which 
practically  upsets  the  clerk's  ruling  ;  that  has  been  so  in 
several  cases. 

22288.  You  mean  cases  for  the  decision  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ?— Yes. 

22289.  Of  what  sort  ? — Over  this  division  of  parishes. 
There  have  been  two  or  three  alterations  as  to  the  settle- 
ment, as  to  whether  the  settlement  belonged  to  where  the 
parish  was  before  or  to  where  it  was  taken  to. 

22290.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  exemption  of 
members  of  friendly  societies  to  the  amount  of  5s.  a  week, 
have  you  many  cases  to  whom  you  grant  rehef  that  have  53. 
a  week  coming  in  ? — We  have  very  few  members  of  friendly 
societies  at  all.  As  I  say,  they  save  the  poor  rate  an 
enormous  lot ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  We  have 
very,  very  few,  but  occasionally  we  have  them,  and,  if  we 
have  them,  I  always  very  strongly  say  that  they  ought  to 
be  relieved  better  than  the  wastrel. 

22291.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  on  your  books  at 
the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

22292.  That  are  receiving  out-door  relief  ? — Yes. 
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22293.  Is  the  friendly  society  movement  strong  in  your 
district  ? — There  are  the  Oddfellows,  Manchester  Unity  ; 
and  we  have  the  Foresters,  and  Druids  ;  but  the  Odd- 
fellows, Manchester  Unity,  is  the  strong  one. 

22294.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  young 
people  joining  now  in  comparison  to  what  there  were  when 
you  were  a  young  man  ? — I  think  there  are  quite  as  many. 
If  I  had  my  way,  I  should  make  it  compulsory  for  every 
young  man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  join,  and  then  we 
should  want  no  old-age  pensions. 

22295.  I  suppose  you  think  by  granting  relief  to  those 
who  are  in  receipt  of  payments  from  the  friendly  societies 
during  sickness,  you  will  encourage  people  to  join  friendly 
societies  ? — That  is  one  thing.  It  shows  that  what  they 
have  done  has  been  appreciated. 

22296.  You  do  not  give  it  as  a  reward  for  merit  ? — 
No,  not  altogether. 

22297.  If  you  did,  to  those  who  have  most  you  would, 
give  most  ? — No,  you  do  not  give  it  as  a  reward  for  merit. 

22298.  Your  policy  is  one,  practically,  of  out-door  relief 
to  all  aged  people  that  need  it  ? — Yes. 

22299.  Does  not  that  strike  at  the  very  root  of  thrift  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  ;  why  should  they  provide  for  old 
age  if  they  can  easily  get  out-door  relief  when  they  get 
aged  and  past  work  ?— I  do  not  think  it  strikes  at  the  root 
of  thrift  at  all,  because  what  we  give  as  out-door  relief 
certainly  cannot  be  called  anything  like  luxury.  It  is  a 
matter  of  keeping  body  and  soul  together. 
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be  adequacy     22300.  I  suppose  you  think  you  give  it  adequately  when 
out-relief,  you  do  give  out-door  relief  ? — I  am  afraid  I  think  we  do 
not,  myself,  but  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
my  board. 

22301.  You  would  agree,  if  you  give  out-door  relief  at 
all,  it  should  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  recipient  ? — • 
Yes,  every  case  should  be  taken  on  its  merits.  It  should 
not  be  given  in  any  way  that  it  is  better  for  them  than  the 
ordinary  labourer  or  artisan,  or  anything  like  that.  I  do 
not  agree  with  that.  You  ought  not  to  make  it  so  that  a 
man  getting  it  for  nothing  is  in  a  better  position  than  a  man 
who  is  working  six  days  a  week. 

eluotancp  of  22302.  Is  there  any  feeling  of  stigma  attached  to  the 
lople  to  take  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  by  old  people  ? — There  is  here 
it-relief.       and  there,  and  it  is  a  very  great  difficulty,  because  there  are 

» always  those  whom  I  call  the  honest  that  will  keep  from 
having  relief  perhaps  twelve  months  longer  than  they 
ought  to  do.  I  have  had  two  or  three  cases  where  I  have 
begged  and  prayed  of  them  to  apply  for  relief,  and  they 
would  not  have  had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  it, 
but  they  objected  and  said.  "  No,  I  have  done  without  it  so 
far,  and  I  am  going  on  fairly  well  ;  I  will  try  to  do  without 
it."  That  is  not  the  majority  of  cases.  I  find  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  the  same  as  with  the  illjgitimate 
children  ;  it  runs  in  families.  If  out-door  relief  has  ever 
been  given  in  a  family,  and  the  recipient  dies,  in  five  cases 
out  of  the  six  there  is  a  very  great  question  if  some  other 
member  of  the  family  does  not  apply  for  it  in  some  form, 
so  as  to  keep  it  going. 

22303.  You  would  remove  even  the  little  feeling  of 
stigma  that  still  exists  among  respectable  people.  You 
would  remove  that  and  give  it  more  freely  ? — Giving  it 
more  freely  would  not  remove  it.  There  is,  perhaps,  an 
old  woman,  who  is,  say,  sixty,  sixty-five  or  perhaps 
seventy  years  of  age,  who  has  always  managed  to  get  along 
without  relief,  and  she  does  not  like  to  come  to  it. 

22304.  But  you  remove  it,  by  asking  her  to  come,  you 
make  it  easier  ? — I  have  done,  in  several  cases 

22305.  If  you  remove  that  stigma  altogether  by  in- 
ducing people  to  come  to  ask  for  relief,  there  would 
be  less  inducement  for  other  people  to  provide  against 
old  age  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  that.  What  I  refer  to 
applies  in  very  few  instances  indeed,  and  those  are  just 
in  the  instances  where  relief  is  required,  not  in  the  case 
of  wastrels  and  vagabonds,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  whom  I 
have  no  sort  of  sympathy  with  whatever. 

22306.  Could  not  cases  like  that  be  provided  for  by 
charitable  effort  in  your  district  ? — They  are,  to  a  very 
great  extent.  I  think  I  may  say  this,  that,  for  a  small 
town,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  town  in  England  which  is 
more  charitably  disposed  than  Stone. 

22307.  Do  you  ever  get  into  communication  with  a 
charitable  organisation  -n  ith  the  object  of  their  taking  a 
case  of  this  kind  in  hand,  to  prevent  them  coming  upon 
the  Poor  Law  ? — We  have  not  any  really  organised  relief 
society,  but  we  have  different  religious  denominations. 
If  I  were  to  find  a  case  that  I  thought  wanted  special 
attention,  I  should  certainly  go  to  some  of  them  which 
I  know  very  well  in  all  the  districts,  and  they  would  re- 
spond heartily. 

22308.  If  you  were  to  adopt  the  policy  of  giving  only 
in-door  relief  to  all  aged  people  and  all  except  those  who 
are  in  urgent  need  of  relief,  do  you  think  that  would  have 
a  tendency  to  induce  these  people  to  organise  the  charit- 
able efforts  of  the  churches  and  chapels  you  mentioned 
and  give  relief  to  those  people  who  do  not  want  to  go 
inside  ? — I  do  not  like  that  principle  at  all. 

22309.  Why  ? — I  think  if  they  want  out-door  relief  the 
Poor  Law  is  really  the  proper  means  for  getting  it.  If  it 
was  left  to  those  other  people,  one  would  be  treated  very 
differently  to  another,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that : 
as  it  is,  the  Poor  Law  treats  all  alike. 

22310.  If  they  treated  each  case  on  its  merits,  as  you 
say,  that  would  be  all  that  would  be  needed  ? — I  cannot 
agree  with  you  there,  because  it  is  a  task  which  is  left  a 
very  great  deal  to  laches,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it 
if  you  can  only  get  on  the  right  side  of  a  lady,  and  get  her 
to  take  care  of  a  case,  she  does  take  care  of  it,  and  she 
takes  care  of  it  properly,  and  there  is  no  bother  about  it  ; 
but  the  thing  is,  getting  her  to  take  it  up  ! 

22311.  You  would  get  over  your  difficulty  if  you  had  a 
good  committee  of  ladies  ? — No,  you  would  not. 
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22312.  {3Irs.  Webb.)  You  would  suggest  it  is  foolish      Mr.  J- 
ladies  who  take  up  this  work,  would  you  not  ? — No,  I  Kendrick. 
do  not  say  they  are  foolish  at  all.    My  experience  is  that  ■ 

if  I  find  a  very  distressing  case,  or  something  like  that,  3  July  1906. 
and  I  thought  that  what  the  Poor  La  w  was  giving  them 
was  not  enough,  we  have  a  good  half  dozen  ladies  whom 
I  could  go  to  and  mention  the  case  to  them,  and  I  would 
guarantee  they  would  take  it  up  and  work  for  it  and  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  there  was  any  need  for  ;  but  if  there 
was  a  case  next  door,  and  their  attention  had  not  been 
drawn  to  it,  they  would  not  see  it. 

22313.  {Mr.  Bmfiam.)  With  i-egard  to  those  in  receipt  Absence  of 
of  sick  pay  from  a  friendly  society,  I  want  to  compare  Trades  Union 
that  with  the  amount  that  might  Le  received  as  a  pension  Pensions  m 
from  a   trade  union.    Would  you  ignore  that  exactly  Stone  Union, 
in  the  same  way  as  you  would  the  5s.  from  the  friendly 

society  ? — I  was  not  aware  they  got  anything  from  trades 
unions. 

22314.  Yes,  they  have  pensions  in  some  trade  unions  ? — 
They  have  none  with  us. 

22315.  You  have  not  any  in  your  district  ? — We  have 
trades  unions,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  their  getting  all  they 
can  off  the  working  men,  and  sticking  to  it. 

22316.  You  have  none  in  receipt  of  old  age  pensions  ? — 
No,  not  from  trade  union  societies. 

22317.  You  do  not  think  your  outdoor  relief  policy 
has  something  to  do  with  that  ;  that  they  think  there 
is  no  need  to  do  it,  the  Poor  Law  will  do  it  for  them  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

22318.  With  regard  to  the  children  of  vagrants,  you  Proposed  de- 
think  it  would  be  a  very  great  expense  to  take  charge  tention  of 

of  those  children  if  they  were  comjjulsorily  taken  from  children  of 
their  parents  ? — It  would  be  a  very  great  cost.  vagrants  and 

22319.  Have  you  any  idea  who  should  bear  that  cost  ? —  tion  of  cost. 
The  nation,  nobody  else  could. 

22320.  You  would  not  say  that  each  union  should 
bear  its  own  ? — ^I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible.  Vagrants 
are  very  different  from  other  classes  of  paupers.  They 
belong  to  no  one  really.  You  could  not  j^rove  the  settle- 
ment of  one  vagrant  out  of  twenty. 

22321.  You  would  make  it  a  national  charge  ? — -You 
must  do. 

22322.  For  all  children  where  a  settlement  could  not 
be  proved  ? — I  should  not  look  for  any  settlement  there  ; 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  national  charge. 

22323.  Would  you  not  find  in  some  districts  that 
people  might  be  encouraged  to  go  on  the  road  in  order 
to  get  the  children  dealt  with  by  the  nation,  rather  than 
by  the  particular  union.  You  might  have  a  family 
which  were  in  and  out  a  good  deal  take  to  the  road  ;  then 
they  would  become  a  charge  to  the  nation,  and  not  to 
your  union  ? — I  do  not  see  that  you  can  do  it  in  any 
other  way,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

22324.  [Professor   Smart.)  You   speak   very   strongly  Alleged  ex- 
about  the  extravagance  of  the  county  councils  ? — I  do.  travagance  of 

Countv 

22325.  Is  that  the  general  opinicm  about  your  district  ?  Councils  on 
— It  is.  education, 

22326.  You  say  the  results  have  been  disastrous  to 
you  ? — That  is  as  far  as  the  education  rate  is  concerned. 

22327.  As  regards  the  increase  of  expense  ? — Yes  ; 
but  other  things  have  been  very  bad.  That  is  one  of  the 
worst,  and  there  is  no  improve  men  t  as  far  as  agricul- 
turists are  concerned. 

22328.  The  rise  in  the  expense  of  elementary  education 
has  been  from  3d.  to  Hid.  in  the  pound,  and  the  results 
are  no  better  ? — ^That  is  so. 

22329.  You  surely  have  better  and  more  schools,  have 
you  not  ? — No,  none  whatever.  We  have  exactly  the 
same  schools  now  as  we  had  before  the  county  council 
took  it  over.  Our  attendance  officer  used  to  have  £20 
a  year,  and  he  used  to  do  the  work  very  well,  and  he  was 
very  well  satisfied  with  it.  The  county  council  appointed 
one  at  £90,  and  I  do  not  knoM'  that  he  has  done  any  better. 
Then  when  they  had  appointed  him,  they  had  to  appoint 
another  as  superintendent  inspector  to  look  after  the 
inspectors  of  the  county.  That  is  how  the  money  runs 
away. 

22330.  Officials  taking  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  ? 
— Yes. 
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22331.  You  deliberately  set  that  down  as  your  expres- 
sion of  opinion  ?■ — It  is  a  fact,  it  is  not  opinion. 

22332.  You  speak  of  apprentices.  I  think  you  only 
mention  apprentices  to  trades  ?  Have  you  apprentices 
to  agriculture  generally  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  how  that 
could  be.  We  never  have  done  it.  We  send  them  out 
to  farms,  but  we  never  apprentice  them.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  could  be  done  or  not,  but  it  is  never  done.  If 
we  send  them  out  to  farms  we  send  them  out  practically 
in  the  same  way.  We  give  them  a  right  good  outfit  of 
everyday  clothes  and  best  clothes,  and  make  a  stipulation 
that  they  are  to  have  so  much  money  the  first  year,  and 
some  of  that  money  is  to  be  saved  for  them. 

22333.  It  would  be  a  small  amount  of  course  ? — Yes. 

22334.  Enough  to  keep  the  boys  ? — They  are  kept  in 
the  house. 

22335.  Kept  in  the  house  while  they  are  working  on 
the  farm  ? — Yes. 

22336.  When  they  are  apprenticed  to  trades  do  you 
make  any  such  stipulation  ? — They  are  fed  in  the  house 
there.  We  never  put  them  out  but  what  they  are  in  the 
house. 

22337.  And  they  do  not  leave  till  they  are  journeymen  ? 
— ^Those  that  are  apprenticed,  but  as  to  the  farm  hands 
it  is  not  often  they  stop  after  a  couple  of  years. 

22338.  You  find  plenty  of  employment  for  boys  in 
agriculture  ? — Yes. 

22339.  There  is  a  distinct  demand  for  them  ? — Yes. 

22340.  Is  that  owing  to  the  general  depopulation 
of  the  country  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that 
farm  labour  of  the  right  sort  is  very  poarce  now.  In 
the  morning  I  shall  be  able  to  put  ten  or  twenty  of 
these  vagrants  on  at  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  day,  and  I  should 
not  ask  them  what  they  could  do  or  anything  about  it^ 

22341.  If  they  would  take  the  job  ?— Yes. 

22342.  But  they  would  not  do  it  ? — I  do  not  suppose 
we  shall  have  half  a  dozen.  I  do  not  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  that  applies  for  the  twelve  months.  We  are 
just  commencing  the  harvest  now.  For  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  we  have  been  busy  in  the  roots,  and  now  we 
are  in  the  hay,  and  we  shall  come  to  the  corn  ;  it  will 
last  till  about  October,  perhaps,  or  something  like  that. 

Advance  of_  22343.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  one  cause  of  the  greater 
officialdom  in  cost  when  you  get  a  county  organisation  is  that  the  county 
rural  local  jg  gQ  large  that  the  representatives  do  not  meet  often  and 
government.         ^^^^  thrown  a  great  deal  on  officials  ?— 

That  is  so,  and  the  officials  know  very  well  how  to  work 
the  principal  members  of  the  council,  and  they  are  not 
very  long  before  they  get  their  salary  raised,  and  they  do 
not  increase  it  the  same  as  a  man  who  has  had  to  work 
for  his  money,  and  that  sort  of  thing  would  do  ;  they 
increase  it,  and  where  I  should  increase  it  perhaps  £10 
or  £15  a  year,  they  increase  it  £100. 

22344.  Whereas  the  guardians  are  all  resident  pretty 
nearly  together,  so  that  you  get  a  great  deal  of  the  good 
of  their  voluntary  work  ;  in  the  county  organisation  they 
practically  cannot  meet  anything  like  so  often,  or  look 
so  much  after  the  details  of  their  work  ?— No,  and  as  far 
as  our  council  is  concerned  they  are  quite  of  a  different 
class. 

Class  of  rural     22345.  And  you  think  the  class  of  the  guardians  is  very 
guardians.      satisfactory  ? — From  a  business  point  of  view.    Some  of 
them  are  perhaps  a  little  bit  behind  the  times.    I  am 
looked  upon  as  one  rather  for  progress  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  I  do  not  like  to  spend  money  for  all  that. 

Occupation  22346.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Are  most  of  the  people  who  come 
of  applicants  before  you  agricultural  labourers  ?— No,  I  should  say  not 
for  relief  in   a  quarter  of  them. 

the  country.  22347.  What  trades  do  the  others  follow  ?— The  boot 
and  shoe  trade  and  the  brewing  trade  is  what  we  have 
in  our  district. 

22348.  Is  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  carried  on  in  the 
villages  ? — No. 

22349.  In  factories  ?— Yes. 

Housing  ac-  22350.  What  is  cottage  accommodation  like  in  your 
commodation  country  districts  ? — On  many  estates  it  is  good.  We  do 
in  Stone  heve  and  there,  not  a  bad  landlord^ — I  think  it  is  the 

Union.  agents  more,  I  have  never  found  a  bad  landlord  yet,  but 

I  have  found  a  good  many  bad  agents — they  do  not  seem 
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willing  to  make  the  improvements,  but  we  have  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  Lord  Lichfield  and  Air.  Ralph  Sneyd.  In 
the  case  of  those  you  can  take  it  that  the  cottages  are 
good,  and  amply  good  enough  for  anybody. 

22351.  At  what  sort  of  rent  per  week  ?— The  cottage 
is  generally  included.  A  waggoner  will  get  17s.  a  week 
and  he  will  have  his  cottage  rent  free  and  rate  free. 

22352.  What  would  his  cottage  be  put  at — 2s.  a  week  ? 
— 2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week. 

22353.  Supposing  you  have  a  man  working  in  a  boot 
factory,  what  would  his  rent  stand  him  at  ?— His  rent 
and  rates,  because  we  compound,  would  be  3s.  6d.  a  week. 

22354.  In  the  relief  you  give  do  you  take  into  account 
the  difference  in  the  rent  ? — Yes,  that  is  always  put  down. 
The  relieving  officer  has  to  see  what  rent  they  pay  and 
whatever  they  have  coming  in,  if  they  have  a  son  working 
or  anything  of  that  sort. 

22355.  Would  you  take  into  account  the  condition  of 
the  cottage  in  consideriag  whether  you  would  give  out- 
door relief  ?— I  am  afraid  we  do  not. 

22356.  Does  your  relieving  officer  report  on  the  state 
of  the  house  ? — Yes. 

22357.  And  does  the  medical  officer  ? — If  it  is  insanitary 
we  report  it  to  the  medical  officer  and  ask  him  to  look 
at  it,  and  then  at  the  next  revision  the  receipient  is  told 
we  have  a  report  that  the  house  is  not  clean  or  that  it  is 
not  sanitary — that  is  if  it  is  any  defect  that  they  can 
remedy — not  structural  alterations. 

22358.  Do  you  threaten  them  that  they  will  be  offered  Overcrowd 
the  house  if  it  is  not  improved  ?— Yes.  ing  in  Stem 

22359.  Do  you  find  many  cases  of  overcrowding  ? —  Umon. 
Yes. 

22360.  What  do  you  do  in  those  cases  ?— The  sanitary 
inspector  deals  with  those. 

22361.  You  would  refuse  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  a 
house  that  was  overcrowded  ?— We  do  not  exactly  re- 
fuse it ;  we  refer  it  to  the  sanitary  officer,  and  he  goes 
and  inspects  it  and  measures  it  up,  and  then  they  have  to 
get  one  of  the  children  out ;  that  is  generally  what  they  do. 
It  is  often  only  brought  forward  if  there  is  a  child  there 
that  we  consider  ought  to  be  going  out  to  work,  and  is  fit 
to  go  to  work  ;  it  is  probably  a  girl,  and  the  mother  keeps 
her  at  home  to  help  her  nurse,  or  something  like  that,  and 
we  think  she  would  be  better  away  ;  then  we  report  it. 

22362.  Do  you  ever  take  children  into  the  House  in 
those  circumstances  ?— No,  we  should  not  take  a  child 
into  the  house  from  a  family. 

22363.  Not  if  the  houses  were  overcrowded  ? — No. 

22364.  Do  you  ever  take  the  children  of  widows  into  Relief  of 
the  house  ? — Not  without  the  widow,  unless  as  sometimes  ^^'^^^jY^^'*'^ 
happens,  we  get  them  left  on  our  hands. 
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22365.  You  do  not  give  relief  in  that  form,  by  taking 
the  children  into  the  house  ? — No. 

22366.  Does  your  medical  officer  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  board  ? — No,  he  does  not. 

22367.  Does  he  report  at  all  upon  the  outdoor  relief 
cases,  as  to  the  health  of  the  children,  for  instance  ? — No  ; 
not  unless  we  ask  him  to  do  so. 

22368.  What  do  you  do  with  regard  to  nursing  your 
outdoor  cases  ? — We  do  not  do  anything  with  that  as  far 
as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned.  We  have  a  Nursing 
Association  in  the  town,  and  that  association  keeps  a 
nurse 

22369.  Does  she  go  out  into  the  country  districts  ? — 
Most  of  the  villages  have  a  nurse  of  their  own,  nearly  all 
of  them. 

22370.  That  is  to  say,  private  charity  supplies  the 
nursing  ?— Yes. 

22371.  Have  you  any  quarters  for  married  people  in  Married 
your  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

22372.  Do  you  find  them  ever  occupied  ? — Yes,  and 
very  much  appreciated  too.  They  are  not  very  elaborate  ; 
ours  is  an  old  workhouse,  and  they  were  rooms  that  we 
found  we  could  do  away  with. 

22373.  What  rooms  have  you  ?— Three  rooms  we  have, 
and  they  are  occupied  now  by  two  couples  and  one  widow  ; 
her  husband  died,  and  she  does  not  want  to  be  moved,  and 
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we  shall  not  move  her  out  of  it  unless  we  have  another 
application  ;  then  she  would  have  to  go,  but  we  should 
not  like  to  move  her. 

22374.  You  say  you  have  three  rooms.  Are  there  three 
sets  of  rooms  ;  do  they  have  more  than  one  room  ? — No, 
only  one. 

22375.  One  room  to  sit  and  sleep  in ;  you  do  not  give 
them  two  rooms  ? — No. 

iration  of  22376.  Supposing  you  grant  outdoor  relief  to  a  case,  for 
lef  ordcrr.  j^^^  j^^g  y^^^  grant  it  ? — We  sometimes  grant  it  for 
a  fortnight.  Our  board  meets  every  fortnight.  If  we 
consider  that  it  is  a  case  that  wants  enquiring  into  by  some 
of  the  guardians,  it  is  given  for  a  fortnight ;  if  it  is  thought 
to  be  a  permanent  case,  it  is  granted  until  the  next  re- 
vision. 

22377.  That  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  ? — 
At  the  end  of  the  half  year. 

22378.  Do  you  find  that  the  revision  is  very  thorough  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  you  would  say  so  if  you  were  to  see  our  re- 
vision. Every  pauper  has  to  attend.  We  have  twenty- 
four  guardians.  I  dare  say  out  of  those  twenty-four 
guardians,  perhaps  eight  to  ten  attend  the  revision, 
as  far  as  our  part  of  the  district  is  concerned.  We  have 
another  part  of  the  district  where  we  have  another  re- 
vision— what  is  called  the  Eccleshall  district.  Those 
guardians  attend,  and  they  are  gentlemen  who  take  the 
greatest  interest  in  Poor  Law,  and  every  question  is  asked. 

22379.  What  number  would  be  on  the  half-yearly  list 
in  the  Stone  district  ? — There  are  448  out-door  cases. 

22380.  How  many  of  those  would  be  on  the  half-yearly 
list  ? — They  would  all  be  there. 

22381.  How  long  would  the  revision  of  those  cases  take 
each  half  year  ? — We  generally  sit  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  it  takes  us  until  perhaps  12 — three  hours  is 
about  the  time. 

22382.  That  does  not  mean  448  cases,  but  448  people  ? 
—Yes. 

22383.  Some  of  those  would  be  families,  widows  with 
five  or  six  children  ? — Yes. 

22384.  You  say  that  in  granting  relief  you  distinguish 
between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving.  What  kind 
of  test  do  you  use  to  distinguish  between  them  ? — That  is 
as  far  as  friendly  societies  are  concerned. 

22385.  You  would  not  take  thrift  as  the  only  form  of 

» desert  ? — Not  if  a  man  came  before  our  board  and  I  knew 
he  had  been  a  steady  honest  man  aU  his  hfe,  although 
he   might   have   been   unfortunate,  instead   of  giving 
■  him  2s.  6d.  a  week,  I  should  propose  that  he  should 

have  3s.  ;  but  if  you  get  another  man  that  you  know  has 
done  n  othing  at  all  but  drink  every  penny  that  he  has  got — 
he  has  drank  all  his  life — you  would  not  treat  him  on  the 
same  lines. 

22386.  You  would  offer  the  house  to  him  ? — Yes. 

22387.  Are  you  very  strict,  do  you  think,  in  that 
matter  ;  supposing  a  man  had  been  turning  over  a  new 
leaf  for  the  last  twelve  months  ? — -We  should  give  him 
all  the  opportunity  we  possibly  could,  and  if  he  promised 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  we  should  give  him  another  oppor- 
tunity. 

22388.  And  give  him  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

22389.  If  he  were  an  old  man  ?— Yes. 

22390.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  call  atten- 
tion to  in  distinguishing  between  deserving  and  un- 
deserving ?— No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

22391.  Only  drunkenness  and  thrift  ? — That  is  the 
principal  thing. 

22392.  And  if  he  has  worked  well  ? — Yes.  Of  course 
we  do  often  get  old  people  who  have  never  seemed  as 
though  they  could  get  along,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
have  always  tried,  although  everything  has  gone  wrong 
with  them. 

irdians  22393.  You  sometimes  find  that  the  guardian  of  the 
linistering  parish  from  which  the  man  comes  takes  rather  a  more 
3f  to  their  lenient  view  than  the  other  guardians  ? — Yes,  I  should 
1  constit-  say  he  does,  but  he  knows  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
ts. 

Tiber  of  22394.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Having  regard  to  what  you  told 
ptimate  chairman  just  now  about  illegitimate  births  and  the 

'hsin  detention  of  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  can  you 
khouse.     give  us  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  and  legitimate 
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births  in  your  union  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  can  get  it.      Mr.  J. 
(The  witness  subsequently  replied  that  there  were  "  six  Kendrick. 
births  in  workhouse  last  year ;    all  illegitimate.") 

22395.  (Chairman.)  Are  the  majority  of  the  births  in 
the  workhouse  illegitimate  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  the 
majority  were. 

22396.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  With  regard  to  the  adoption 
by  the  State  of  the  children  of  tramps,  would  you  say 
from  your  experience  of  them,  that  those  children  are 
exceptionally  strong  and  healthy  ? — There  is  a  great 
number  of  them  that  are  very  very  strong. 

22397.  All  the  delicate  children  of  tramps  die,  do  they 
not,  through  the  hardship  of  their  lives  ? — Yes,  and  the 
fittest  survive,  and  the  outdoor  life  seems  to  make  them 
strong. 

22398.  Therefore  if  the  State  adopt  the  children  of  the 
tramps  the  State  will  save  some  very  valuable  citizens  in 
the  making  ? — I  think  so. 

22399.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  solely  a  loss  to  the 
community  ? — The  only  difficulty  I  have  is  the  start  of 
it — that  would  be  a  very  expensive  thing,  and  I  think 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  it  with  regard 
to  taking  the  responsibility  off  the  parents. 

22400.  You  said  that  your  boys  only  stayed  two  years  Aft<  r-careers 
on  the  farms  after  you  had  placed  them  there  ? — Very  of  Poor  Law 
seldom  more.  children. 

22401.  Have  you  any  system  of  following  them  up  to 
find  out  where  they  drift  to  after  they  have  left  the 
farm  ? — Some  of  them  go  for  soldiers;  that  is  very  often 
the  case.  They  stop  a  few  years  at  a  place,  then  they 
think  they  can  get  more  money  elsewhere,  or  something 
like  that,  and  they  leave  that  farmer,  and  they  will  go  to 
another  farmer  and  perhaps  get  double  the  money,  be- 
cause the  one  that  they  go  to  then  has  not  had  the  trouble 
with  them  during  the  two  years  they  knew  nothing  ; 
then  they  very  often  go  for  soldiers. 

22402.  You  have  no  system  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
them  ? — Not  after  they  have  left  the  first  place. 

22403.  In  the  first  place  they  are  visited  by  the  reliev- 
ing officer  ? — Yes,  and  reported  every  six  months, 

22404.  And  yet  in  spite  of  the  way  they  drift  off  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years  the  farmers  are  still  willing  to  take 
them  ?— Yes. 

22405.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  Question  of 
opposed  to  an  authority  elected  ad  hoc  for  a  larger  area  enlarging  Iho 
than  the  present  union  ? — Yes.  rural  Poor 

22406.  Have  you  considered  the  advantages  as  regards  areas, 
classification  which  would  be  possible  ?    You  said,  I 

think,  that  you  found  classification  in  your  house  very 
difficult  ? — It  is  in  most  unions,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
that  advantage  would  overcome  the  disadvantages. 

22407.  I  think  you  said  that  the  power  of  locomotion 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  poor  people  who  want  to 
visit  paupers  to  go  to  see  them  ? — -Yes. 

22408.  But  the  power  of  locomotion  to  day  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  powers  of  locomotion  which  obtained 
say  when  unions  were  established  and  parish  workhouses 
destroyed  ? — That  is  a  long  time  ago. 

22409.  That  was  an  argument  which  was  used  then  ? — 
I  daresay  ;  you  will  find  if  you  go  back  to  those  days 
people  were  not  afraid  of  walking  thirty  or  forty  miles 
in  a  day  Now  if  they  walk  two  or  three  miles  they  are 
tired. 

.  22410.  (Mrs.   Bosanquet.)  Can  you   tell  me  roughly  Constitution 
how  many  unions  are  represented  by  your  Chamber  of  etc.,  of 
Agriculture  ? — About  twenty,  I  should  say.  Central 

22411.  Is  it  only  Staffordshire  that  the  Central  Chamber  ^ar^^^ltoi 
appUes  to  ? — The  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  ^^^^  extent  of 

22412.  Is  it  mainly  rural  districts  that  your  evidence  its  repre- 
appUes  to  ? — It  is  rural  with  the  exception  of  the  town  sentative 
of  Stone,  which  has  6,000  inhabitants.  capacity. 

22413.  So  that  the  interest  of  the  Central  Chamber 
you  represent  is  in  the  rural  district  ? — Yes.  I  represent 
Staffordshire  on  the  Central  Chamber  of  England. 

22414.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  evidence 
you  have  given  represents  the  views  of  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  of  Staffordshire  only,  or  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  ? — Of  the  Central  Chamber  and 
the  Staffordshire  Chamber. 
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Mr.  J.  22415.  The  Central  Qiamber  of  Agriculture  of  Eng- 

Kendrick.  land  ? — Yes,  but  I  also  represent  the  Staffordshire  Cham- 

  ber. 

3  J^ly  1906.  22416.  On  that  body  ?-Yes. 

22417.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  What  you  have  been  telling 
us  is  Oil  behalf  of  all  England  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  the  Cen- 
tral Chamber  is  concerned  and  what  deliberations  have 
taken  place  there  ;  but  my  practical  experience  is  in 
Staffordshire. 

22418.  So  what  is  in  your  statement  represents  all 
England,  and  what  you  have  been  telling  us  personally 
is  with  regard  to  Staffordshire  ? — Yes. 

22419.  {Mr.  Booth.)  There  is  a  subordinate  chamber 
for  Staffordshire  ? — Yes.  I  am  the  chairman,  and  also 
the  representative  of  that  chamber  at  the  Central 
Chamber. 

22420.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  The  Central  Chamber  felt 
that  the  rural  conditions  all  over  England  were  suffi- 
ciently similar  for  them  to  be  able  to  make  a  general 
representation  ? — That  is  so.  You  will  have  another 
witness,  Mr.  Latham.  Two  witnesses  were  appointed, 
myself  and  Mr.  Latham,  he  comes  more  from  the  southern 
district.  They  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  two 
as  wide  apart  as  they  could. 

22421.  Would  such  a  district  as  Westmoreland  be 
represented  by  this  chamber  ? — Yes. 

22422.  So  that  this  represents  the  voice  of  the  people 
in  Westmoreland  ? — Yes. 

22423.  Would  that  body  be  constituted  mainly  of 
farmers  and  agricultural  people — would  the  interest  be 
the  agricultural  interest  ? — It  is  to  a  very  great  extent 
agricultural,  but  there  is  a  very  great  number  of  land- 
owners connected  with  it  as  well ;  the  majority  are  tenant 
farmers. 

22424.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  The  views  that  you  have  ex- 
pressed to-day,  we  may  take  it,  represent  the  views  of 
the  Staffordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  ?— As  far  as 
the  practical  working  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  they 
are  the  views  of  the  Central  Chamber. 

22425.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  of  Staffordshire  ? — The  functions  of  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  to  a  great  extent  are  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  agriculture,  to  watch  for  any  legis- 
lation that  is  taking  place,  and  discuss  all  Bills,  or  any- 
thing that  is  before  Parliament  relating  to  agriculture. 
They  are  sent  down  to  our  local  chambers  and  discussed 
there  first,  then  there  are  resolutions  sent  up  to  the 
Central  Chamber,  and  they  are  discussed  again  there. 

22426.  They  have  not  much  occasion  I  suppose  to 
consider  or  look  into  the  question  of  the  staple  trades 
of  this  country.  They  have  no  concern  about  that  ? 
— They  have  very  great  concern.  If  the  staple  trades 
are  not  good,  agriculture  is  not  good.  Agriculture  de- 
pends practically  on  the  staple  trades  being  good.  If 
the  iron  trade  is  good,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  agricultural 
produce  is  selling  better. 

22427.  As  chairman,  you  would  have  to  look  those 
questions  up  ? — Yes. 

22428.  Do  you  also  look  up  the  question  of  the  em- 
ployees engaged  in  these  industries,  with  regard  to  their 
organisations  and  so  on  ?■ — You  mean  as  far  as  their 
unions  are  concerned  ? 

22429.  Yes  ? — No,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Trades  22430.  Can  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  saying 

Unions  in  the  that  all  you  know  of  Trades  Unions  is  that  they  get  all 
country.        fbey  can  out  of  the  men  and  stick  to  it  ? — They  have  to 
contribute  so  much  ? 

22431  To  whom  ? — I  said  that  I  knew  very  little 
about  it,  but  I  know  that  they  have  to  pay  certain  sub- 
scriptions. 

22432.  To  whom  ? — ^To  the  officials.  I  have  never 
known  of  it  coming  back  in  any  shape  or  form,  as  it  does 
from  friendly  societies.  That  was  my  point.  I  have 
never  known  of  a  trades  union  ever  giving  anything 
back  in  the  shape  of  an  old-age  pension  or  relief  or  any- 
thing like  that.  I  have  heard  of  them  when  the  men 
would  not  work,  they  have  pa  d  their  wages,  but  nothing 
more. 


22433.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  officials  stick 
to  this  money,  as  you  term  it  ? — No,  I  should  not  like  to 
say  that. 

22434.  You  do  not  know  that  many  thousands  of 
pounds  are  spent  annually  in  pensions  by  trades  unions 
in  the  country  ? — We  have  nothing  in  our  district. 

224.15.  That  is  because  it  is  agricultural  ? — We  also 
have  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  and  brewing,  but  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  single  case.  We  have  a  Joiners' 
Association  as  well. 

22436.  You  have  a  Joiners'  Association,  and  they  pro- 
vide for  their  aged  people.    We  will  pass  on  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  vagrancy  upon  which  you  have  expressed 
some  very  definite  opinions.    If  uniformity  of  treatment 
throughout  the  casual  wards  of  the  country  were  intro- 
duced, whereby  there  would  be  no  choice  of  routes  to 
these  vagrants,  might  it  not  result  in  increasing  your 
numbers  just  now  ? — I  think  I  said  so,  that  I  was  told  Vagrancy 
by  other  guardians  living  in  districts  round,  that  this  and  its  de- 
was  only  a  temporary  afliair.    I  am  strongly  of  opinion  crease  in 
that  if  it  were  done  on  the  same  grounds  that  ours  is  Stone  Unioij 
done,  two  nights'  detention  and  stone  breaking,  it  would  district, 
decrease  the  vagrants  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  would 
not  do  away  with  them,  but  it  would  decrease  the  number. 

22437.  You  spoke  of  your  numbers  having  gone  down 
considerably  during  the  last  twelve  months.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  know  from  your  own  knowledge  that 
they  have  been  going  down  throughout  the  country  ? — 
Nothing  like  to  that  extent ;  they  have  gone  down  a 
little. 

22438.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Gloucester  system 
of  waybills  ? — No,  I  have  heard  it  discussed  at  our  chamber, 
but  I  do  not  know  anything  of  it. 

22439.  At  what  time  do  you  discharge  your  casuals  ? — 
Nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  That  is  unless  the  man 
can  prove  that  he  is  bond  fide  in  search  of  work,  then  he 
can  go  out  as  early  as  he  likes. 

22440.  Until  night  they  have  no  means,  except  by 
begging,  of  getting  any  food  at  all  ? — No. 

22441 .  Therefore  to  do  away  with  indiscriminate  charity 
we  want  to  introduce  some  other  system  to  provide  for 
that  class  ? — We  do.  We  want  them  to  go  to  work  ;  that 
is  what  we  want  them  to  do,  if  they  only  would.  If  you 
saw  the  class  of  people  that  I  have  seen,  you  would  think 
that  they  ought  to  work.  I  do  not  class  them  all  like  that, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  a  great  deal  better  able  to  do 
a  day's  work  than  I  am 

22442.  I  want  to  see  whether  you  have  considered  the  Difficulties 
question  of  providing  colonies  for  them — unions  might  to  farm- 
combine  for  that  purpose  ? — As  far  as  farm  colonies  are  ^'olonies  m 

concerned,  I  do  not  think  they  would  answer  at  all.        ^®  *°  ?^ 

produce  of 

22443.  You  do  not  think  they  would  ? — I  do  not  for  a  pauper 
moment.  If  you  found  good  labour  colonies  I  think  you  labour, 
would  have  tihe  workmen  of  England  up  in  arms.  You 

must  sell  the  material  jou  manufacture  whatever  it  is, 
whether  it  is  straw-cases,  or  u'onwork,  or  anythiijg  else. 
If  you  sold  it  and  it  was  not  produced  at  trades  union 
rates,  I  think  they  would  very  soon  storm  the  place.  I 
can  say  that  we  have  very  great  difficulty  in  selling  our 
stone.  I  am  a  member  of  both  the  authorities,  and  of 
course  it  is  to  my  interest  to  get  this  stone  taken  by  the 
urban  authority.  I  always  try  if  I  can  to  get  about  3d. 
a  ton  more  for  it  than  they  can  get  it  elsewhere,  because 
it  is  hand  broken  and  the  other  is  machine  broken,  it  is 
a  great  deal  better  ;  but  we  have  two  or  three  members 
who  always  get  up  and  say  that  they  ought  to  buy  it  at 
about  Is.  a  ton  less,  because  Trade  Union  rates  are  not 
paid  for  doing  the  work.    I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

22444.  I  sympathise  with  you  in  your  troubles,  but 
your  proposals  with  regard  to  dealing  with  vagrants,  in 
my  opinion,  constitute  no  way  of  solving  the  problem, 
because  you  leave  them  there.  You  want  to  make  the 
work  for  them  uniform,  so  t'lat  there  can  be  no  choice, 
you  want  to  prevent  indiscriminate  charity,  and  yet  you 
agree  with  me  there  are  many  thousands  through  the 
country  who  will  not  work  ? — I  want  to  get  that  class  done 
away  with.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  get  that  class  done 
away  with,  if  you  went  the  right  way  about  it. 

22445.  That  is  the  system  you  propose  ? — Yes,  you 
would  not  do  it  all  at  once,  you  must  have  that  generation 
die  out. 
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hods  of  22446.  (il/r.  ioc^.)  With  regard  to  these  vagrants,  what 
iring  uni-  is  your  method  for  getting  uniformity  from  boards  of 
lity  of  guardians  ? — By  adopting  the  two  nights'  detention  and 
tment  for  giving  them  a  labour  test. 

22447.  Would  you  surcharge  boards  of  guardians  that 
did  not  do  it  ? — No,  I  should  not  surcharge,  but  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  issued  an  order  that  it  had  to 
be,  they  would  have  to  do  it. 

22448.  I  am  afraid  that  does  not  necessarily  follow. 
Provision  for  vagi-ants  ought  to  have  been  made  in  many 
unions  long  ago,  but  it  has  never  been  made- — a  proper 
provision,  such  as  you  would  contemplate  ? — I  do  not 
know,  we  have  only  done  it  twelve  months  ago,  and  we 
were  carrying  it  out  before,  only  our  labour  task  was 
picking  oakum,  which  they  were  very  fond  of,  and  it  was 
of  no  benefit  to  us.  The  old  vagrants  seem  to  be  very 
fond  of  it,  their  fingers  had  got  hard,  and  they  could  do  it 
as  easy  as  fun. 

22449.  How  many  of  the  twenty  unions  in  Staffordshire 
have  made  proper  provision  already  for  the  care  of 
vagrants  ? — About  half  of  them  I  should  saj. 

22450.  Then  the  problem  will  be  to  make  the  remainder 
do  it  in  some  way  or  another,  and  you  think  an  order 
would  suffice  ? — I  think  so  ;  they  would  have  to  do  the 
same  as  we  do  ;  in  my  opinion  they  would  have  to  do  it 
in  self-defence. 

22451.  Is  not  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Vagrancy  just  that,  that  what  has  been  proposed 
again  and  again  has  never  been  carried  out  properly  ? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

22452.  You  would  not  charge  the  cost  of  vagrancy  to 
the  county  ? — No  ;  vagrants  I  should  have  as  a  national 
charge.  I  do  not  think  you  could  get  them  chargeable 
to  the  county. 

22453.  Do  you  ever  have  contested  elections  with 
regard  to  your  boards  ? — Yes,  very  often. 

22454.  Are  the  numbers  that  vote,  as  compared  with 
lorfToii  of  numbers  on  the  list  of  voters,  considerable  ? — I 
rs  polling,  should  think  about  a  quarter  vote,  and  those  vote  that  pay 

the  least  rates. 

22455.  Is  that  because  those  who  pay  the  larger  rates 
feel  it  less  ? — ^They  do  not  care  about  it  apparently — only 
to  grumble.  They  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  and 
vote.  That  is  so  with  regard  to  both  the  guardian  and 
the  urban  elections.  It  is  exactly  the  same.  We  very 
often  get  good  men  thrown  out  simply  because  the  voters 
say  :  "  He  is  sure  to  get  in,"  so  they  will  not  go  to  vote 
for  him.  Then  the  next  morning  everybody  says : 
"  I  wish  I  had  gone  ;  I  ^vish  I  had  gone."  We  have 
had  three  or  four  cases  like  that. 

22456.  Would  you  trust  to  local  elections  for  the 
choice  of  guardians  in  future  ?■ — Yes. 

22457.  You  think  it  is  the  best  plan,  with  all  its  faults  ? 
—Yes. 

22458.  With  regard  to  these  cases  of  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children  that  apply,  and  you  have  in  the  house,  do 
you  obtain  the  opinion  of  any  doctor  as  to  the  feebleness 
of  mind  of  those  women  ? — ^We  have  the  ordinary  medical 
officer  ;  if  they  are  anything  like  insane  we  remove  them, 
but  there  are  a  good  many  as  to  whom  I  could  not  certify 
that  they  were  fit  persons  to  go  to  an  asylum,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  not  fit  persons  to  be  abroad. 

22459.  That  is  to  say  they  are  more  or  less  dafty  or 
defective  ? — That  is  it. 

22460.  Do  you  think  a  workhouse  is  a  proper  place  to 
detain  them  in  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
separate  place  for  aU  these  feeble-minded  persons — so 
managed  as  to  reclaim  them  or  cure  them,  if  you  cou'd. 
In  the  workhouse  they  are  not  treated  exactly  as  they  ought 
to  be,  they  go  amongst  the  other  paupers,  and  they 
have  to  do  work,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

22461.  But  the  work  is  good  for  them  ? — Yes. 

22462.  The  mixing  with  the  other  paupers  is  not  ? — It 
|4           is  not.    There  is  nothing  done  to  try  and  improve  their 

intellect. 

bination  22463.  You  propose  that  those  should  be  dealt  with 
Jnions  for  in  some  other  way,  by  some  other  institution  ?— Yes, 
;ial  pur-  if  we  had  one  institution  for  Staffordshire,  I  think  that 
i3.  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  that  class  of  paupers. 
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22464.  While  you  would  have  separate  workhouses  for  Mr.  J. 
separate  unions,  you  would  be  prepared  to  combine  unions  Kendrick. 

for  particular  purposes  ? — That  is  so,  and  especially  for   

the  feeble-minded.  .JulyHK)6. 

22465.  Do  you  have  what  we  call  ins  and  outs,  that  is  r)y(jea.si'  of 
people  who  wiU  come  in,  go  out  and  come  back  to  the  «'  ins-and- 
house,  themselves   and  their  famiUes,  say,  five,  six  or  outs "  and 
seven  times  in  a  year  ? — No,  we  have  very  very  few  of  increase  of 
those,  and  I  think  we  have  less  now  than  we  had  years  aged  paupers 
ago.    The  inmates  of  our  union  have  got  more  to  be  ^^^^^^^ 
infirm,  feeble,  and  old,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

22466.  Perhaps  the  workhouse  is  becoming  more  and 
more  an  asylum  for  the  old  and  decrepit  ? — Yes,  it  is, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  We  have  always  a  few  of 
those  able-bodied  men  that  we  can  do  nothing  with,  but 
our  instruction  to  the  master  is  always  to  try  and  get  as 
much  work  out  of  them  as  he  can. 

22467.  Do  you  think  you  could  succeed  better  with  Able-bodied 
those  able-bodied  men  in  any  way  by  making  it  harder  paupers  ir- 
for  them  ?— I  do  not  think  you  could  with  this  present  reclaimable. 
generation.    I  think  they  are  past  reclaiming. 

22468.  With  regard  to  the  cases  which  ought  not  to  be  objection.s  to 
reheved  by  the  Poor  Law,  which  you  thought    were  charity  as  the 
rather  cases  for  charitable  help,  do  you  think  more  could  agency  for 
be  done  to  draw  a  line  between  the  Poor  Law  work  and  out-relicf. 
the  charitable  work,  in  order  to  make  the  people  who  are 

ready  to  help  in  future  responsible  for  the  charity  work 
with  regard  to  those  cases,  by  a  kind  of  organisation  in 
the  district  ? — No,  I  think  the  Poor  Law  is  the  proper 
method  of  relieving  distress. 

22469.  One  board  of  guardians,  for  instance,  has 
started  a  benevolent  fimd,  which  is  supported  by  persons 
outside,  on  which  they  act  to  a  certain  extent,  and  those 
cases  which  they  do  not  think  suitable  for  the  Poor  Law 
they  refer  to  it.  In  that  way  the  local  people  help  those 
cases  ;  would  you  think  well  of  that  system  ? — No,  I  do 
not  like  that  system. 

22470.  Have  you  many  endowed  charities  in  Stone  ? —  Charity  iu 
No,  very  few.    We  have  two  large  boards  in  the  parish  Stone  Union, 
church  with  them  on,  but  that  is  all,  I  think. 

22471.  There  are  charitable  people  in  Stone,  I  beheve  V 
— Yes,  very,  indeed,  but  most  of  those  charities  have  been 
lost  in  one  way  and  another. 

22472.  The  volimtary  charities  in  Stone  at  the  present 
moment  are  considerable  ? — Very.  I  guarantee  if  I 
wanted  £20  to-morrow  morning  for  anything  I  could  get  it 
within  half-an-hour. 

22473.  It  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  you  that  the 
people  who  ajiply  to  the  Poor  Law  should  not  be  relieved 
by  those  charities  ? — That  is  it. 

22474.  {Mr.   Patten-MacDougall.)  You   told  us  there  Cost  of  "  in- 
were  at  present  448  outdoor  paupers  and   155   indoor,  and-out " 
Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  cost  of  reUeving  each  of  those  relief  ia 

two  for  the  year  ?— It  is  3s.  lid.  a  week  for  the  indoor,  Stone  Union, 
made  up  as  follows  : — Provisions  2s.  6^d.;  fire  and  lights, 
is.  Id.;  clothing  3Jd.;  burial  account,  Jd.;  3s.  lid.  per 
week. 

22475.  That  takes  no  account  of  the  institutions,  or 
of  the  capital  expenditure  and  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
indoor  institutions  ? — That  is  the  indoor. 

22476.  That  is  in-maintenance  ? — Yes. 

22477.  Irrespective  of  the  institutions,  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  them  ? — Yes. 

22478.  Can  you  give  us  that  ? — No. 

22479.  What  is  the  amount  of    outdoor  reUef  ? — 
Nearly  £1,400  per  annum. 

22480.  Have  you  got  the  total  of  the  indoor  ?— £764, 
which  works  out  at  3s.  lid.  per  head  per  week. 

22-181.  The  £1,400  you  think  is  all  well  expended  ?— 
Yes. 

22482.  Is  any  of  that  given  to  any  but  those  who  are 
of  good  character  ?  There  is  none  given,  I  suppose,  to 
the  idle,  or  the  dissolute,  or  the  immoral  ?  Do  you  draw 
the  line  very  strictly  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

22483.  You  have  told  us  that  there  is  very  strict  Admiaistra- 
administration  of  outdoor  reUef  ? — Yes.  tion  of  out- 
relief  in  Stone 


22484.  Just  explain  how  you  proceed  ? — You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  bound  to  see  that  no  one  starves. 
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22485.  Quite  so  ? — That  we  are  bound  to  do,  so  that 
there  is  some  of  that  which  is  given  where  the  majority 
of  the  guardians  would  not  give  it  if  they  could  help  it, 
but  they  are  bound  to  do  it^ 

22486.  That  does  not  necessarily  mean  out-reUef, 
does  it  ? — Yes,  if  anyone  comes  before  the  reheving 
ofiScer  between  our  meetings,  he  is  bound  to  give  provi- 
sional relief,  and  that  goes  as  outdoor  relief.  And  then, 
when  it  comes  before  us,  if  we  think  it  is  a  ease  which  is 
very  bad,  we  order  the  house,  and  then,  of  course,  that 
takes  the  responsibility  off  the  relieving  officer. 

22487.  Before  you  give  out-reUef,  I  suppose  you  have  a 
very  complete  enquiry  by  the  reheving  officer  in  the  first 
place  ? — Yes. 

Admiaistra-       22488.  And  then  the  guardian,  as  you  say,  is  there  to 
tion  of  relief   represent  the  cases  which  come  from  his  own  parish  ? — 
by  Guardians  yes. 
to  their  own 

constituents.  22489.  I  understand  you  to  say,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to 
judge,  that  relief  is  administered  by  these  guardians  in  a 
very  straightforward  and  honest  way  ? — That  is  so. 

22490.  We  have  been  told  of  cases  where  there  has  been 
perhaps  pardonable  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  guardian 
that  relief  should  be  given  to  applicants  from  his  parish. 
In  your  case  that  is  not  so  ?• — No,  I  should  strongly  contend 
against  that  so  far  as  our  district  is  concerned. 

The  adequacy     22491.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes  there  is  no  such 
of  out-relief,    tendency  ? — No,  it  is  rather  the  other  way  ;  they  do  not 
give  quite  sufficient. 

22492.  They  do  not  give  what  you  think  is  sufficient  ? — 
I  think  not,  but  you  can  well  understand  that  perhaps  the 
guardian  representing  the  parish  may  have  a  little  bit 
different  view  to  the  majority,  because  be  knows  the  case. 


Out-relief 
given  to  un- 
desirable 
cases. 


Out-door 


22493.  At  the  same  time  you  cannot  say  there  are  no 
cases  where  people  who  are  idle  or  immoral  or  dissipated 
do  not  sometimes  get  outdoor  relief  ? — I  could  not  say 
that. 

22494.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  tend  to  better  ad- 
ministration if  that  were  so  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  how 
you  could  possibly  do  it,  because  unfortunately  those  are 
the  very  cases  that  get  it  the  most,  in  my  opinion. 

22495.  You  do  not  knowingly  give  it  ? — The  more  idle 
and  more  immoral  and  more  drunken  they  are  the  more 
necessity  there  is  to  relieve  them. 

22496.  I  should  have  thought  the  House  was  the  proper 
test  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ? — We  do  as  far  as  we  can,  but 
we  have  two  cases  now  where  we  have  ordered  them  the 
house  I  should  think  quite  half  a  dozen  times.  One  is  a 
girl  who  is  perhaps  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  she  is  no 
doubt  consumptive.  Her  very  appearance  appeals  to 
charity,  and  she  has  nowhere  to  go;  she  lodges  first  with 
one  woman  and  then  with  another,  but  she  can  get  plenty 
of  money,  and  she  will  not  come  into  the  house.  Every 
now  and  then  she  has  nothing,  and  the  relieving  officer  has 
to  relieve  her. 

22497.  To  prevent  starvation  ? — Yes. 

22498.  That  is  an  exceptional  case,  of  course  ? — Yes, 
we  have  two  of  those  at  the  present  time. 

22499.  They  are  both  exceptional  cases  ? — Yes. 

22500.  (Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Speaking  of  the  cases  of 


paupers  with  old  people  who  receive  outdoor  relief,  you  mention  that 
married         they  get  a  good  deal  of  assistance  from  married  sons  and 
daughters.      daughters  ? — -Daughters  and  sons-in-law.    If  there  are  any 
sons  we  look  after  it. 

22501.  In  the  event  of  your  not  giving  relief  in  those 
cases,  do  you  think  many  of  those  people  would  have  to 
come  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

22502.  They  would  all  have  to  come  into  the  workhouse  ? 

 A  good  many  would  have  to  come  into  the  workhouse, 

and  that  would  cost  us  a  great  deal  more  money. 

22503.  Do  you  think  the  married  daughters  would  not 
make  an  effort  to  keep  them  outside  ? — It  does  not  always 
depend  upon  the  daughter,  it  is  the  son-in-law,  and  we  have 
no  claim  on  the  son-in-law  ;  if  he  is  willing  to  find  the 
mother  a  home  with  a  little  assistance,  we  say  2s.  6d.  a 
week  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  that  is  our  usual  thing  ;  that  is 
not  enough  to  keep  them,  bu  t  it  is  better  than  having  them 
come  into  the  house,  and  it  is  better  for  the  old  people 
themselves. 


22504.  In  no  case  do  you  give  out-relief  if  they  have  a  Recovery  i 
son  working  ? — -We  make  him  pay,  or  trj;  to.  maintenan 

22505.  Are  there  many  cases  of  that  kind  ? — Yes  ; 
there  are  a  lot.  We  have  magistrates'  orders  against 
different  sons.  We  have  it  in  this  way ;  where  a  man  will 
have,  say,  four  sons,  and  perhaps  three  are  very  good  and 
are  willing  to  do  everything  they  can,  but  the  fourth  will  do 
nothing,  although  he  is  perhaps  getting  more  money  and  is 
in  a  better  position  than  the  other  three.  Then,  of  course, 
the  other  three  grumble. 

22506.  Do  you  think  the  majority  of  your  cases  of  out-  High  age  o 
door  relief  are  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  ? — Yes.  Stone  out- 

22507.  How  often  do  your  revisions  take  place  ?—  P^"I* 
Every  six  months. 

22508.  {Sir   Samuel   Provis.)  With   regard   to   your  Treatment 
vagrant  wards,  when  you  had  the  new  tramp  wards,  were  vagrants  at 
they  on  the  cellular  system  ? — ^Yes,  two  divisions  ;    a  Stone, 
sleeping  ward  and  a  door  opening  out  of  that  into  a  little 

cell,  and  in  that  cell  is  put  10  cwt.  of  stone,  and  the  man 
can  go  to  it  when  he  likes  and  do  it  when  he  Ukes. 

22509.  Your  old  wards  were  not  on  that  system,  pro- 
bably ? — They  were  on  the  separate  cell  system — sleeping 
cells. 

22510.  Where  did  the  men  go  by  day  under  the  old  f 
system  ?— We  did  not  delain  them  two  nights, 

22511.  You  only  detained  them  one  night  ? — Yes. 

22512.  To  what  exactly  do  you  attribute  the  very  large 
reduction — is  it  to  keeping  them  the  two  nights  ? — Yes, 
and  another  thing  I  have  been  told  by  the  officials,  is  the 
disinfecting  of  the  clothes,  but  whether  that  is  so  or  not  I 
do  not  know.    We  disinfect  their  clothes. 


22513.  You  did  not  do  that  before  ?— No.  The  reason 
I  got  for  that,  it  seems  rather  a  funny  thing,  is  that  the 
clothes  come  out  creased,  and  that  gives  their  companions 
the  impression  that  they  have  come  out  of  Stafford 
Gaol.  Whether  that  is  so  I  cannot  say,  but  the  officials 
say  they  do  object  to  having  their  clothes  disinfected. 

22514.  Is  disinfecting  done  in  the  other  unions  in  your 
neighbourhood,  do  you  know  ? — Where  they  have  adopted' 
this  labour  test — Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  Wolstanton,  and 
Biu:slem — they  all  disinfect. 

22515.  You  are  opposed  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Vagrancy  Committee  that  the  police  should  take  over  the  Objections^ 
vagrants  ? — I  am  strongly  opposed  to.it.  police  contr( 

of  vagrants. 

22516.  Will  you  tell  us  a  little  in  detail  why  you  object 
to  that  ? — It  is  a  kind  of  dual  authority  for  one  thing,  and 
another  thing  is  this,  that  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
we  used  to  employ  the  sergeant  of  police  as  an  officer  ;  the 
tramps  all  had  to  go  there  for  their  tickets.  We  thought 
that  that  would  do  a  very  great  deal  of  good  by  them  going 
there,  but  it  did  not  at  all.  The  sergeant  used  to  make  up 
a  book  of  orders  and  sign  them,  and  when  any  tramp  went 
to  the  police  they  tore  out  one  and  gave  it  to  him,  but  the 
chief  constable  objected  to  that.  That  was  the  reason 
that  was  stopped.  Now  they  go  straight  to  the  work- 
house. 

22517.  Is  one  of  your  objections  to  having  the  county 
authority  or  the  police  authority  interfering  with  the 
workhouse  ? — That  is  so.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
satisfactory  at  all. 

22518.  Are  your  wards  dissociated  from  the  rest  of  the 
workhouse  ? — They  do  not  join,  but  they  are  all  together. 

22519.  The  cooking,  for  instance,  is  done  in  the  work- 
house ? — Yes,  it  is  all  done  in  one  place. 

22520.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  separate  the  casual 
wards  ? — They  could  not  separate  them.  They  go  past 
the  porter's  lodge  to  all  of  it.  They  do  not  exactly  join, 
but  they  are  very  close,  and  the  cooking  and  the  heating  and 
all  that  is  done  from  one  place. 

22521.  Supposing  you  got  over  that  difficulty,  supposing 
you  had  cases  where  the  casual  wards  could  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  workhouse,  would  you  stiU  think  it 
undesirable  that  the  poUce  should  take  them  over  ? — I 
should. 

22522.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  police  were  suggested 
is  that  it  would  be  more  easy  to  secure  uniformity. 
What  do  you  say  upon  that  point  ? — I  do  not  see  that  the 
police  could  do  it  any  more  uniformly  than  the  Poor  Lawi^ 
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hod3  of  22523.  You  would  have  one  authority  in  the  county 
ffcing  instead  of  say  fifty  ? — I  think  if  the  necessary  orders  were 
'o™i*y  °^  made  all  boards  of  guardians  would  be  very  willing  to 
carry  them  out. 

22524.  Taking  the  existing  orders,  they  leave  a  certain 
amount  of  discretion  ?■ — That  is  where  the  misfortune 
comes  in. 

22525.  The  guardians  avail  themselves  of  that  discre- 
tion in  many  cases  practically  to  do  nothing  ? — That 
is  so. 

22526.  So  that  at  present  you  do  not  get  uniformity  ? 
— That  wants  doing. 

22527.  You  say  you  might  take  away  the  discretion 
from  the  guardians  altogether  ? — Yes,  and  compel  them 
to  detain  the  vagrants  two  nights,  and  to  have  a  labour 
task.  I  do  not  go  so  as  far  as  to  say  breaking  stones, 
but  something  that  there  is  some  profit  to  be  got  out  of  if 
possible.  So  far  as  our  old  oakum  was  concerned,  we 
used  to  give  more  for  it  unpicked  than  we  sold  it  for 
picked. 

22528.  When  you  say  at  the  end  of  paragraph  8  of  your 
statement  that  the  proposal  to  transfer  the  vagrant 


wards  to  the  police  is  in  your  opinion  quite  impracticable,      Mr.  J. 

are  you  expressing  your  own  individual  opinion  or  the  Kendrick. 
opinion  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  ? — The      —  — 

opinion  of  the  Central  Chamber  and  my  own  as  well.  ^  July  19(>b. 

22529.  Has  the  Central  Chamber  considered  the  ques- 
tion ? — Yes. 

22530.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Central  Chamber  ? — 
Yes,  that  it  is  quite  impracticable. 

22531.  (Chairman.)  You  have  alluded  to  recovering  attitude  of 
sums  from  the  relatives  upon  whom  there  is  a  hability.  magistrates 
Do   you   think    the   powers    of   the   guardians   want  jq  actions  for 
strengthening  in  that  respect,   or  are  they  adequate  recovery  of 
now  ? — I  think  they  are  adequate  if  you  get  the  magistrate  maintenance 
to  deal  with  the  thing  rightly.    Of  course  there  is  a  very 

great  deal  of  difference  in  the  way  justices  take  these 
sort  of  things.  We  will  say  there  is  a  man  who  will  not 
do  his  allotted  task,  you  may  take  him  before  some 
bench  of  magistrates,  and  they  say :  "  If  we  let  you  off 
will  you  go  out  of  the  town  ? "  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
think  it  is  quite  sufficient  if  the  magistrates  will  deal  with 
it  from  a  reasonable  point  of  view. 


Mr.  John  Thomas  Thompson,  called ;   and  Examined. 


22532.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  President  of  the 
Metropolitan  Believing  Officers'  Association,  I  believe  ? — 
Yes. 

I  repre-  22533.  What  is  included  in  the  Metropolis  by  your 
ed  by  the  Association  ;  is  it  strictly  the  County  Council  area  ? — We 
ropolitan  take  the  Metropolitan  police  area. 

22534.  Then  the  Association  does  not  include  Edmonton 
or  West  Ham  ? — Yes. 

22535.  You  are  going  to  put  in  a  statement,  which,  I 
understand,  represents  the  views  arrived  at  by  your 
Association,  after  careful  consideration  ? — Yes.  {The 
witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.)* 

1.  Diversity  of  practice  in  the  administration  of  out- 
door relief  (a)  to  the  aged  poor  (6)  to  widows  with  children 
(c)  to  able-bodied  poor. 

The  need  for  the  abolition  or  amendment  of  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  which  causes  so 
much  diversity  in  the  granting  of  relief,  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  policy  of  the  guardians. 

2.  The  need  for  legislation  enabling  needy  aged  persons 
to  compel  liable  relatives  to  support  them  without  seeking 
the  aid  of  the  Poor  Law. 

3.  The  need  for  power  to  be  given  to  justices  of  the  peace 
or  some  other  authority  to  compel  persons  aged  or  infirm 
living  under  conditions  dangerous  to  their  own  health  or 
the  health  of  the  community,  or  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves, to  enter  a  Poor  Law  or  other  institution. 

4.  In  cases  in  which  applicants  refuse  to  accept  indoor 
relief  when  ordered  by  the  guardians,  even  though  destitute, 
and  practically  compel  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  to  un- 
deserving and  unsuitable  persons,  the  decision  of  the 
guardians  should  be  adhered  to,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  relieving  officer  removed. 

5.  Where  applicants  for  relief  are  in  possession  of  some 
income,  or  have  sons  or  other  relatives  able  and  willing  to 
help  them,  they  might  be  referred  to  some  charitable  body 
with  a  view  to  the  case  being  dealt  with  by  private  charity  ; 
a  freer  exchange  of  information  between  relieving  officers 
and  charitable  bodies  would  be  acceptable  and  advan- 
tageous in  preventing  overlapping. 

6.  The  need  of  legislation  to  deal  with  the  class  known  as 
"  Ins  and  Outs  "  so  as  to  prevent  the  district  relieving 

*  The  statement  was  signed  by  ; — 

J.  T.  Thompson,  President,  R.O.,  Hammersmith, 

75,  Iffley  Road,  W. 
W.  N.  Glanville,  Vice  President,  H.O.,  Lewisham, 

32,  Burnt  Ash  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 
H.J.  AVessen,  P««^  President,  R.O.,  St.  Pancras, 

59,  Lady  Margaret  Road,  N.W. 
W.  H.  Peters,  Past  President,  R.O.,  Greenwich, 

66,  Annandale  Road,  S.E. 
Arthur  W.  Lock,  Hon.  Sec.  G.R.O.,  St.  Pancras, 
191,  Euston  Road,  N.W, 
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officer  from  being  called  upon  to  deal  with  this  class  at 
unreasonable  hours. 

7.  Seeing  that  school  fees  are  abolished,  it  is  unnecessary 
that  guardians  or  their  officers  should  be  compelled  to 
obtain  evidence  of  children  attending  school. 

8.  The  need  for  the  distinctive  title  of  infirmary  to  bo 
abolished,  many  persons  applying  for  this  form  of  relief 
who  would  not  otherwise  do  so,  or  need  to  do  so. 

9.  In  all  cases  of  medical  attendance  being  granted,  the 
guardians  should,  through  the  relieving  officer,  declare  such 
relief  to  be  given  by  way  of  loan,  and  be  empowered  to 
enforce  some  repayment,  in  order  to  encourage  the  practice 
of  making  provision  for  medical  attendance  in  sickness. 

10.  The  duties  of  a  relieving  officer  under  the  Lunacy 
Acts  are  many  and  onerous,  and  occupy  so  much  time 
which  might  otherAvise  be  devoted  to  the  general  duties  of 
relief  of  the  poor,  that  it  is  desirable  that  in  all  parishes  and 
unions  a  special  officer,  as  provided  in  the  Lunacy  Act, 
1891,  should  be  appointed. 

11.  That  for  the  better  understanding  and  administra- 
tion of  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  they 
should  be  revised  and  consolidated. 

12.  That  seeing  tliat  the  relieving  officer  is  the  pivot 
upon  which  all  the  Poor  Law  machinery  turns,  his  position 
should  be  improved. 

22536.  {Chairman.)  This  statement,  I  see,  relates  to 
certain  suggestions  which  have  l;een  advocated  by  other 
witnesses ;  so  we  are  rather  travelling  over  the  same 
ground  as  before,  but  I  will  take  them  one  by  one  and 
put  some  questions  to  you  on  them.  The  first  subject  is 
the  diversity  of  practice  as  regards  outdoor  relief.  Why 
does  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  cause  diversity 
in  the  administration  of  the  relief  ? — The  relieving  officers, 
when  considering  why  there  is  such  diversity  of  practice, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund 
does  influence,  in  some  measure,  the  class  of  relief  the 
guardians  are  prepared  to  oii'er,  some  guardians  saying 
it  is  cheaper  to  give  indoor  relief,  because  it  is  a  charge 
upon  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund.  Relieving 
officers  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  fund  does  operate  to 
a  very  great  extent  in  the  minds  of  the  guardians  when 
considering  cases. 

22537.  Therefore,  the  tendency  is  to  put  people  into 
the  workhouse  in  place  of  giving  them  outdoor  relief  ; 
is  that  the  theory  ? — We  find  there  is  a  very  great  diversity 
of  practice,  in  that  respect,  in  the  difi^erent  unions  and 
parishes. 

22538.  I  am  now  dealing  with  your  first  paragraph. 
Ought  I  to  take  diversity  of  practice  as  regards  outdoor 
relief  as  one  subject,  and  the  MetropoUtan  Common  Poor 
Fund  as  another  ? — With  regard  to  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund,  I  think  the  principal  point  in  the 
minds  of  relieving  officers  is  that  it  acts  very  disadvan- 
tageously  to  them  in  r<3gard  to  their  salary.  
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  J.  T.  22539.  How  does  it  cause  diversity  of  relief  ? — We 
Thompson,  constantly  hear  guardians  discussing  the  question  whether 
g  ~^  it  would  be  cheaper  to  give  indoor  or  outdoor  relief,  and 

 '  reverting  to  tlie  question  whether  it  would  be  a  charge  on 

the  Common  Poor  Fund  or  on  the  local  rate. 

22540.  If  the  cost  of  indoor  rehef  is  diminished  by  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  it  would  operate  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  the  amount  of  indoor  relief  as  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  outdoor  relief,  would  it  not  ? — 
That  is  the  natural  inference. 

22541.  Will  you  please  look  at  that  map  of  the  London 
anions  and  of  the  unions  around  London,  and  the  accom- 
panying figures  which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Booth. 
In  the  second  column  in  the  corner,  you  will  see  the  pro- 
portion of  out-relief  to  total  relief  in  the  Metropolitan 
unions  ;  and  if  you  run  your  eye  down,  you  will  see  that 
there  are  only  two,  namely,  Lewisham  and  Poplar,  where 
the  proportion  of  out-relief  to  total  relief  is  over  60  per 
cent.  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

22542.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  districts  immediately 
around  London  beginning  with  Croydon  ;  what  is  the 
second  figure  for  Croydon,  that  is,  the  figure  which  shows 
the  proportion  of  out-relief  to  total  relief  there  ? — 
It  is  73  per  cent. 

22543.  Take  next,  Bromley  ? — Seventy-eight  per  cent. 

22544.  Dartford  ? — Seventy-two  per  cent. 

22545.  Romford  ? — Seventy-six  per  cent. 

22546.  West  Ham  ?— Eighty-five  per  cent, 

22547.  Epping  ?— Eighty -three  per  cent. 

22548.  Edmonton  ? — Sixty-seven  per  cent. 

22549.  Barnet  ?— Eighty-two  per  cent 

22550.  Hendon  ? — Sixty- three  per  cent. 

22551.  Willesden  ? — Sixty-seven  per  cent. 

22552.  Brentford  ?— Sixty-one  per  cent. 

22553.  Richmond  ? — Forty-four  per  cent. 

22554.  Kingston  ? — Sixty-eight  per  cent. 

22555.  From  those  figures  it  appears  that  the  propor- 
tion of  outdoor  relief  given  in  all  the  big  unions  bordering 
on  London  where  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund 
is  not  in  operation  is  higher  than  that  inside  ? — Yes. 

22556.  That  is  the  contention,  I  assume,  which  is 
contained  in  your  first  paragraph  ? — No  ;  that  is  only 
raising  the  question  whether,  seeing  that  there  was  such 
a  diversity  of  practice,  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund  did  not  influence  guardians  in  the  kind  of  relief 
they  were  prepared  to  offer. 

22557.  It  could  only  influence  them  in  this  way,  could 
it  ? — The  tendency  is  to  indoor  relief. 

22558.  And  consequently  the  cost  of  that  part  of  the 
Poor  Law  connected  with  institutions  is  run  up,  as  com- 
with  the  cost  of  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

•jjjg  22559.  Then  as  regards  your  particular  association. 

Metropolitan  I  understand  they  feel  that  the  control  which  is  exercised 
Common  by  the  Receiver  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund 
Poor  Fund :  prevents  the  guardians  considering  on  their  merits  the 
its  bad  effect  salaries  to  be  given  to  individual  relieving  officers  ? — 
on  position  of  Yes,  we  do  feel  that. 
Poor  Law 

officers.  22560.  The  governing  consideration  is  not  so  much 

the  merits  or  the  work  of  the  individual,  as  a  reluctance 
to  create  by  an  increase  of  salary  a  precedent  which  would 
spread  to  other  unions  ? — The  guardians  cannot  increase 
the  salaries  above  the  scale  allowed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund,  which  is  a  commencing  salary  of 
£150,  increasing  by  quinquennial  increases  of  £10  up  to 
£200.  The  guardians  will  not  increase  officers'  salaries. 
When  they  have  to  pay  it  out  of  the  local  rates,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  will  only  sanction  according 
to  this  scale. 

22561.  They  occasionally  give  gratuities,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  to  do  that  the 
guardians  have  to  point  out  exceptional  work,  such  as  a 
period  of  exceptional  distress,  or  that  the  officer  has  been 
called  upon  to  perform  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
work. 

22562.  The  clerks  of  unions  sometimes  get  extra  pay 
outside  ;  do  relieving  officers  get  remunerated  in  the  same 
way  ? — Very  seldom,  I  am  afraid. 
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22563.  Now  coming  to  paragraph  2,  I  see  your  associa- 
tion wishes  to  give  power  to  needy  aged  persons  to  bring 
pressure  on  their  relatives  to  support  them  without 
having  first  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

22564.  As  the  law  now  stands,  until  a  person  has  applied 
for  and  received  poor  relief,  he  or  she  cannot  enforce  the 
liability  on  the  relatives  ? — That  is  so. 

22565.  You  wish  that  the  right  should  be  exercised 
before  any  application  is  made  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

22566.  What  would  be  the  machinery  to  which  a  ' 
person  of  that  kind  would  have  recourse  ? — My  note  on 

this  paragraph  is  to  the  effect  that  the  relieving  officer's 
estimate  that  in  the  Metropolitan  area  there  are  from 
800  to  1,000  cases  per  annum  arising  under  this  heading, 
that  is,  of  aged  and  needy  persons  who  would  not  need 
to  come  to  the  Poor  Law  if  they  had  any  means  of  making 
their  liable  relatives  support  them  without  seeking  the 
aid  of  the  Poor  Law. 

22567.  You  think  they  should  be  able  to  go  before  a 
magistrate  ? — Yes. 

22568.  Do  you  think  there  would  not  be  a  reluctance 
on  their  part  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  given 
them  ? — I  do  not  think  the  reluctance  would  be  any 
greater  than  it  is  in  coming  to  the  Poor  Law. 

22569.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  from  Need  for 
various  quarters  to  the  same  effect  as  paragraph  3  in  your  power  to 
statement,  namely,  that  where  aged  or  infirm  persons  compel  re- 
are  living  under  unhealthy  conditions,  they  should  be  moval  of 
compelled  to  go  into  the  workhouse.    This  is  an  evil  of  ^ertam 


which  I  assume  the  relieving  officers  have  constant 
cognizance  ? — Yes.  I  might  say  that  all  relieving  officers 
have  great  difficulty  in  this  respect. 

22570.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  4,  where  you  say : 
"  In  cases  in  which  applicants  refuse  to  accept  in-door 
relief  when  ordered  by  the  guardians,  even  though  desti- 
tute, and  practically  compel  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief 
to  undeserving  and  unsuitable  persons,  the  decision  of 
the  guardians  should  be  adhered  to,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  relieving  officer  removed."  Does  that  quite  accur- 
ately state  the  case  ?  In  an  urgent  case,  the  relieving 
officer  cannot  get  the  applicant  into  a  workhouse  if  he 
refuses  to  go,  but  he  is  obliged  to  give  him  outdoor  relief  ? 
—Yes. 

22571.  And  the  relieving  officer  can  only  refuse  it  at 
his  own  risk  ? — That  is  so  ;  even  though  the  guardians 
in  committee  or  in  full  board  have  decided  that  the 
applicant  shall  come  into  the  workhouse,  the  responsibility 
is  still  left  on  the  relieving  officer. 

22572.  Would  you  wish  the  law  to  be  so  altered  that 
where  an  application  of  that  kiad  was  made,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  relieving  officer  it  ought  to  be  met  by  an 
offer  of  the  house,  then  that  ofl^er  should  relieve  him  from 
all  responsibility  ? — Not  exactly  that.  Where  a  case 
has  been  adjudicated  by  the  board  of  guardians  and 
they  are  of  opinion  that  indoor  relief  is  the  proper  relief 
to  offer,  then  the  relieving  officer  should  not  be  left  with 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  case  when  the 
applicants  object  to  go  inside. 

22573.  At  present  he  is  criminally  liable  for  anything 
that  happens,  is  he  ? — We  feel  that  we  are  in  that  position 
of  liability.  I  know  this — that  many  a  relieving  officer 
gives  relief  against  his  own  opinion,  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  feels  that  he  is  responsible  for  that  class,  although 
they  have  refused  to  accept  the  relief  offered.  That  very 
often  happens.  A  case  comes  before  the  relief  com- 
mittee, and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  relieving  officer, 
or  in  the  opinion  of  the  guardians  it  is  not  a  suitable 
case  for  outdoor  relief,  but  they  decline  to  go  into  the 
House.  The  guardians  will  very  often  tell  the  officer 
that  he  must  watch  the  case.  But  what  is  meant  by 
watching  the  case  ? — simply  that  to  protect  himself  he 
goes  and  gives  them  reUef. 

22574.  Do  you  propose  in  these  cases  to  transfer  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  guardians  the  present  legal  responsi- 
bility of  the  relieving  officer  ? — We  feel  that  it  should  not 
lest  with  us.  We  feel  that  the  appUcant  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  relief  offered, 
should  abide  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  choice. 

22575.  I  understand  there  are  two  classes  of  cases  ; 
there  is  first  the  case  where  indoor  relief  is  ordered  by 
the  guardians  which  the  applicant  refuses  ? — Yes. 
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22576.  Then  there  is  the  other  case,  the  urgent  case, 
■where  the  relieving  officer  may  offer  the  House  on  his  own 
responsibility,  but  which  the  applicant  also  refuses  ? — 
The  relieving  officer  does  not  appeal  to  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  in  the  urgent  cases  between  the  meetings 
of  the  guardians.  It  is  after  he  has  placed  the  case  before 
the  guardians  that  he  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility. 

22577.  As  the  law  now  stands  we  are  told  that  if  a 
relieving  officer  were  to  offer  the  House  to  an  urgent  case, 
and  the  man  refused  to  come  into  the  House  and  anything 
subsequently  happened,  he  not  getting  obhjr  relief,  the 
relieving  officer  would  be  responsible  'i  —He  would, 
morally,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  law  ;ould  actually 
come  upon  him  if  he  had  offered  the  relief  of  the  House. 

22578.  {Miss  Hill.)  Does  the  relieving  officer  offer  the 
man  the  House — I  did  not  know  that  he  did  on  his  own 
responsibility  ? — We  are  referring  now  principally  to  cases 
that  have  been  before  the  out-relief  committee. 

22579.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  If  a  common  lodging-house 
man  comes  to  you  for  relief  ;  you  offer  him  a  workhouse 
order  ? — Yes. 

22580.  And  if  he  does  not  choose  to  come  in  there  is  an 
end  of  it,  is  there  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed 
to  give  a  case  that  I  have  here.  P.  L.,  a  widow  with 
eight  children,  one  a  worker  earning  12s.,  and  the  other 
seven  dependent,  living  in  three  rooms  in  a  wretched 
condition  over  stables,  the  sanitary  conditions  being 
bad.  The  guardians  offered  to  take  five  of  the  children 
and  to  send  them  to  the  Poor  Law  schools.  The  offer 
was  declined.  The  relieving  officer  was  told  to  watch  the 
case,  and  is  virtually  responsible  should  anything  happen 
n  the  case.  The  guardians  have  not  given  any  outdoor 
relief  there,  but  they  have  offered  to  take  this  widow's 
children,  and  she  refuses  to  accept  the  offer. 

22581.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  That  means  practically  that  in 
the  last  resort  an  applicant  for  Poor  Law  relief  can  dictate 
what  kind  of  relief  is  acceptable  ? — It  very  often  resolves 
itself  into  that  condition. 

22582.  (Mr.  Bentlmm.)  As  a  relieving  officer  would  you 
consider  that  you  were  in  duty  bound  to  watch  the  case 
(even  though  the  guardians  had  approved  of  the  order 
for  the  House)  without  fresh  application  being  made  ? 
— Yes,  in  many  cases  ;  for  instance,  in  a  case  like  this 
of  a  woman  with  a  large  number  of  children  whom  she 
has  no  possible  means  of  maintaining,  I  feel  that  I  must 
watch  that  case. 

22583.  You  would  consider  that  to  be  your  duty  ? — 
Yes. 

22584.  That  is  what  other  relieving  officers  feel  as  well, 
is  it  ?— Yes. 

22585.  And  the  common  practice  is  that  they  would 
act  on  that  ? — Yes.  With  regard  to  an  able-bodied 
man  alone,  we  should  not  take  much  trouble  with  him. 
If  we  offered  the  House  we  would  let  it  rest  there. 

22586.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  But  children  may 
starve  much  more  readily  than  an  able-bodied  man  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  it  is  a  case  with  the  children  of  whether  the 
parents  are  undesirable  people  to  give  outdoor  relief  to. 

22587.  (Chairman.)  Therefore,  if  the  offer  of  the  House 
was  admitted  to  be  legally  adequate  relief,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  relieving  officer  should  end  when  that  offer 
was  made  ? — Yes. 

22588.  Paragraph  5  of  your  statement  really  expresses 
a  desire  to  organise  charitable  bodies,  so  that  in  each 
locality  they  should  co-operate  with  the  Poor  Law,  and 
the  relieving  officer  should  have  the  opportunity  of  re- 
ferring cases  to,  and  of  consulting  more  with,  these  charit- 
able bodies  ? — Yes. 

22589.  You  are  a  relieving  officer  in  the  Hammer- 
smith parish,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

22590.  Does  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  work 
there  with  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ? — Yes. 

22591.  Have  you  experienced  much  advantage  from 
that  co-operation  ? — They  have  taken  several  cases  over 
from  me  that  I  have  thought  of  an  exceptionally  deser- 
ving character.  I  have  referred  them  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  and  they  have  taken  them  over. 

22592.  And  those  cases  have  not  come  back,  have 
they  ?— No. 
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22593.  In  paragraph  6  you  allude  to  the  need  of  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  ins-and-outs  ;  are  the  relieving 
officers  now  subject  to  considerable  inconvenience  by 
the  ins-and-outs  ? — It  is  the  experience  of  every  district 
relieving  officer  that  an  in-and-out  can  get  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night  an  admission  order  ;  and  officers  are 
frequently  called  up  in  the  very  late  hours  of  the  night 
and  the  earlier  hours  of  the  morning  to  grant  admission 
orders.  This  is  done  in  some  instances  purposely,  and 
relieving  officers  have  cases  where  they  have  been  told 
by  the  applicant  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  Yet  the 
general  public  is  against  us,  and  if  we  refuse  an  order 
we  are  likely  to  be  in  trouble. 

22594.  What  is  the  law  on  the  point  ?    Can  they  call 
upon  the  relieving  officer  at  any  hour  ? — -Yes. 

22595.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?— We  take 
it  as  such,  and  they  take  it  as  such. 

22596.  Then  you  would  wish  the  hours  to  be  limited  ? 
— To  the  notorious  in-and-out ;  we  would  not  like  to 
inflict  any  hardship  on  the  genuine  case. 

22597.  It  is  rather  hard  to  distinguish  between  ins- 
and-outs  and  the  others,  is  it  not  ? — They  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  of  times  they  have  been  ad- 
mitted, in  and  out,  within  a  certain  period.  There  is 
already  an  Act  in  force  which  enables  a  board  of  guardians 
to  detain  an  in-and-out  case  for  a  period  of  seven  days, 
but  we  think  that  period  should  be  extended  considerably, 
and  that  the  guardians  should  be  able  to  keep  a  notorious 
in-and-out  case  in  for  a  month  or  a  couple  of  months,  if 
need  be. 

22598.  Do  the  deserving  cases  come  to  a  relieving 
officer  at  those  unseasonable  hours  ? — I  might  say  with- 
out exception,  No. 

22599.  Then  the  practical  operation  of  a  time  limit 
would  not  affect  the  genuine  case  1 — No.  Of  course 
there  are  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  cases  of 
sickness  and  that  sort  of  thing,  where  the  officer  is  called 
out  late.  We  do  not  object  to  that.  It  is  to  the  people 
who  go  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  that  we  object. 

22600.  Supposing  there  is  an  urgent  case  of  someone 
wanting  to  get  into  the  workhouse,  would  they  call  upon 
the  relieving  officer  first  or  would  they  go  straight  to  the 
workhouse  ? — Very  often  they  would  go  to  the  relieving 
officer  first. 

22601.  Must  they  go  to  the  relieving  officer  ? — The 
medical  superintendent  of  the  infu'mary  or  the  master 
of  the  workhouse  will  deal  with  a  case  that  he  considers 
of  sufficient  urgency ;  but  the  practice  is  to  go  to  the 
relieving  officer  first. 

22602.  And  your  suggestion  is  that  you  must  define 
the  ins-and-outs,  and  then  limit  the  periods  within  which 
they  should  apply  ? — Yes. 

22603.  How  would  you  define  an  in-and-out  ? — How 
many  times  would  he  have  to  be  in  and  out  of  the  work- 
house before  he  would  come  under  this  classification  ? — 
Say  a  case  that  went  in  and  out  once  a  week. 

22604.  Once  a  week  ? — Yes,  that  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing. 

22603.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  give  any  relief  to  the 
officers  if  that  definition  of  once  a  week  was  adopted  ? — 
We  feel  that  the  in-and-out  has  too  great  a  liberty,  and 
he  knows  he  has  this  liberty,  and  he  knows  that  he  can  have 
the  order  of  admission  at  any  time. 

22606.  Now  we  will  go  to  paragraph  7  which  relates  to  Relieving 
the  evidence  of  the  children  attending  school  ;  is  this  a  Officer  s 
relic  of  the  time  when  parents  had  to  pay  fees  and  the  ^\*-t^^(j 
guardians  paid  through  them  ? — Yes.  "^nce  of  chil 

22607.  Have  the  guardians  now  to  get  this  evidence  dren  in  re- 
of  the  children  attending  school  ? — The  auditor  calls  ceipt  of 
upon  the  relieving  officer  to  produce  evidence  of  the  relief, 
attendance  at  school  of  those  children  whose  parents  are 

in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 

22608.  What  is  the  object  of  that  ?— The  object  was 
originally  to  see  that  the  guardians  got  the  worth  of  their 
money.  The  guardians  were  paying  the  children's 
school  fees,  and  they  wanted  evidence  that  the  children 
had  really  been  to  school. 

22609.  Now  that  they  cease  to  pay,  the  auditor  is 
really  doing  the  duties  of  an  outside  attendance  officer, 
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is  he  not  ? — He  calls  upon  the  relieving  officer  to  be 
attendance  officer  for  the  children  of  parents  in  receipt  of 
relief. 

22610.  {Sir  Samud  Provis.)  Are  you  aware  that  a 
statement  has  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
a  proposal  to  repeal  that  section  ? — No. 

22611.  It  has  been  ? — I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  On  that 
point  I  might  say  that  we  consider  it  is  a  hardship  on  the 
children  that  they  should  proclaim  to  all  and  several  in  the 
school,  by  producing  their  weekly  card  of  attendance, 
that  their  parents  are  having  relief. 

22612.  (Chairman.)  Assuming  there  were  children  iu 
the  workliouse,  or  in  any  institution  under  the  control 
of  the  guardians  who  were  not  attending  school,  it  would 
be  the  business  of  the  school  attendance  officer  to  ascertain 
why  they  were  notattending  school,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

22613.  Does  the  school  attendance  officer  pay  attention 
to  the  children  under  the  control  of  the  guardians  ? — We 
find  that  is  so  in  our  parish.  The  school  attendance 
officer  visits  our  receiving  home  regularly  to  see  that  the 
children  are  attending  school. 

22614.  I  see  that  by  paragraph  8  you  wish  to  abolish 
the  title  of  "infirmary  "  ;  I  assume  by  that  you  mean 
that  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  "  workhouse  "  and 
"  infirmary  ?  " — Yes. 

22615.  You  appear  to  think  that  if  there  were  some 
distinctive  name  applying  to  the  infirmary  to  show  that 
it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Poor  I  aw,  a  good  many 
people  would  not  go  there  who  go  there  now  ? — That 
is  our  opinion.  A  large  number  of  persons  apply  for 
admission  to  the  infirmary  who  would  not  otherwise  do 
so,  or  who  do  not  need  to  do  so.  The  standard  of  a  union, 
infirmary  has  been  so  improved  that,  generally  speaking 
it  equals  if  it  does  not  surpass  that  of  the  general  hospitals 
— many  people  preferring  the  infirmary  to  the  hospital. 
People  now  seek  admission  to  the  infirmary  who  formerly 
never  dreamt  of  doing  so.  We  would  suggest  that  a 
better  name  would  be  the  sick  poor  house.  I  might 
instance  Highgate  Infirmary  which  overlooks  Waterlow 
Park,  which  is  as  much  sought  after  by  phthisical  cases  as 
Mount  Vernon  Hospital  is.  The  general  public  do  not 
associate  it  with  the  workhouse.  What  applies  to  the 
Highgate  Infirmary  applies  to  many  other  infirmaries 
in  London.  We  find  that  people  are  getting  less  reluctant 
to  use  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  than  they  used  to  be. 

22616.  In  places  where  there  is  no  general  hospital 
I  assume  very  much  the  same  class  of  person  goes  to  the 
Poor  Law  infirmary  that  would  try  to  get  into  the  general 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

22617.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  To  what  union  does  the  Highgate 
Infirmary  belong  ? — St.  Pancras. 

22618.  (Chairman.)  In  paragraph  9  you  express  a 
wish  that  in  all  cases  of  medical  attendance  the  guardians 
should  make  such  relief  on  loan  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is 
practically  the  unanimous  opinion  of  relieving  officers  that 
medical  relief  is  the  stepping  stone  to  the  other  forms 
of  relief,  and  that  if  the  guardians,  through  their 
officers,  had  better  facilities  for  charging  for  medical 
relief  it  would  have  a  good  effect.  The  great  difficulty 
that  the  guardians  now  have  to  contend  with  in  trying 
to  recover  the  cost  of  medical  relief  is  that  the  medical 
officers  being  paid  a  fixed  salary  we  cannot  actually 
arrive  at  the  cost  per  case.  It  is  really  competent  now 
for  the  guardians  to  say  that  the  relief  shall  be  granted  on 
loan,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  assessing  the  amount  and  in 
recovering  it. 

22619.  Assuming  that  the  medical  rehef  was  given 
by  way  of  loan,  in  your  judgment  that  would  diminish 
very  largely  the  number  of  persons  applying  for  it  ? — 
Yes,  it  would.  I  think  it  has  been  found  in  several 
instances  to  work  marvellous  effects.  The  numbers 
have  been  reduced  from  the  hundreds  to  the  tens. 

22620.  But  you  would  not,  in  all  cases  where  medical 
relief  was  given,  enforce  payment,  would  you  ? — No. 

22621.  Though  payment  should  be  the  rule  ?— The 
average  working-man,  earning,  say,  25s.  or  26s.  a  week, 
and  having  a  family  of  four  or  five  children,  although  he  is 
in  work  will  come  and  apply  for  the  parish  doctor.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  refuse  him  for  the  simple  reason  that 
these  people  very  rarely  have  the  amoimt  of  the  fee  that  a 
doctor  would  demand  of  them  before  he  would  visit  the 


case  ;  I  mean  that  in  mid-week  they  have  not  the  3s.  6d. 
or  the  4s.  6d.  required  by  the  doctor  before  he  would 
visit  the  case.  Consequently,  it  would  be  very  risky 
indeed  to  refuse  to  give  an  order  in  those  cases  although 
the  man  is  really  in  work.  If  we  could  more  readily 
recover  some  of  the  cost  from  them  afterwards,  by  in- 
stalments, we  feel  that  it  would  reduce  the  number  of 
people  applying. 

22622.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  reheving  Medical 
officers  generally  are  of  opinion  that  medical  rehef  is  the  relief  the 
stepping-stone  to  further  apphcations  ? — Yes.    It  is  often  first  step 
sought  not  so  much  for  the  medicine  as  for  the  medical  paupjiism 
extras  that  the  doctor  would  recommend — such  as  meat, 

milk,  and  so  on. 

22623.  According  to  paragraph  10,  you  wish  that  Needtore-|| 
all  the  work  under  the  Lunacy  Acts  should  be  discharged  lease  Re- 
in London  by  a  special  officer  ? — The  majority  of  the  lievmg 
relieving  officers  are  of  that  opinion,  but  we  are  not  at  all  Officers  frqJ 

unanimous.  ^"^^^^  "^^f 

Lunacy 

22624.  I  understand  the  objection  is  not  so  much  to 
the  amount  of  work  that  these  Lrmacy  Acts  occasionally 
impose,  but  that  it  breaks  up  the  continuity  of  the  re- 
lieving officer's  work  ? — Yes,  and  because  he  is  called 
away  from  that  work. 

22625.  And  may  have  to  be  away  for  some  time  ? — 
He  may  be  away  for  the  better  part  of  the  day. 

22626.  On  one  case  ? — On  one  case. 

22627.  I  do  not  think  you  need  say  much  on  paragraph 
11,  which  is  in  favour  of  a  revision  and  consolidation  i 
of  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  because  I 
I  think  that  is  self-evident.  Jn  paragraph  12  you  deal  ' 
with  the  position  of  the  relieving  officer ;  I  assume  j 
you  are  in  favour  of  some  test  being  imposed  on  a  man  Need  for 
before  he  can  be  appointed  as  relieving  officer  ? — We  training  apj 
think  that  he  should  have  either  been  able  to  pass  an  examinatiil 
examination  or  served  as  an  assistant.  for  ReUen 

Officers, 

22628.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  one 
should  be  appointed  who  had  not  complied  with  those 
conditions — I  am  excepting  of  course  the  existing  holders 
of  appointments  ? — We  feel  that  there  are  many  persons 
appointed  to  the  important  position  of  reheving  officer 
who  are  without  experience  and  not  capable  really  for 
a  long  time  of  efficiently  performing  the  duties. 

22629.  In  London  what   is  the  salary  at  which    a  Salaries  ai  | 
relieving  officer  commences  ? — The  general  scale  is  a  irospeots 
minimum  of  £150,  increasing  by  quinquennial  increases  of  Relieving 
£10  up  to  £200.  OmcetB. 

22630.  Does  that  include  house  rent,  or  is  house  rent 
given  in  addition  ? — House  rent  is  not  given  in  addition. 

22631.  Then  £200  is  about  the  maximum  salary  that  a 
relieving  officer  can  get  ? — Yes.  I  might  cite  my  own 
case.  I  have  fifteen  years'  experience,  and  I  have  just 
been  put  on  the  £180  scale.  I  was  appointed  at  thirty-one 
years  of  age  and  I  am  now  forty-six.  I  have  got  to 
wait  ten  years  more  before  I  an  reach  my  maximum 
salary  of  £200,  and  then  of  coarse  I  am  at  the  discretion 
of  the  guardians  whether  they  would  recommend  that  my 
salary  should  be  increased  up  to  the  £200  or  not  ? 

22632.  Are  you  entitled  to  a  pension  ? — Yes,  under 
the  Superannuation  Act  for  Poor  Law  officers  we  have  a 
deduction  made  from  our  salaries. 

22633.  How  many  years  have  you  to  serve  before 
you  are  quahfied  for  any  pension  ? — Ten  years.  No 
officer  is  entitled  to  any  superannuation  whatever  with 
less  than  ten  years'  service,  but  the  guardians  can  super- 
annuate at  the  age  of  sixty  under  normal  conditions  and 
the  officer  is  legally  entitled  to  an  allowance  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five. 

22634.  What  would  be  the  salary  of  the  superintendent 
relieving  officers  ? — They  are  generally  appointed  at  £200 
rising  to  £250  in  London. 

22635.  That,  I  take  it,  is  the  highest  post  to  which 
a  relieving  officer  can  now  aspire  ? — Yes. 

22636.  Have  you  any  specific  suggestions  to  make  as  The  prestij 
to  the  position  of  relieving  officer  ? — Relieving  officers  of  Eelievii 
generally  feel  that  their  advice  and  opinion  should  not  Officers  wi 
be  so  readily  set  aside  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  their  Boar< 

Guardians! 

22637.  Is  it  often  set  aside  ? — The  experience  of  many 
relieving  officers  is  that  it  is  so. 
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22638.  The  result  of  setting  on  one  side,  even  in  a 
few  cases,  the  opinion  of  the  relieving  officer  must  be 
very  discouraging  to  him  in  the  subsequent  discharge 
of  his  duties  ? — Yes,  it  is.  I  have  heard  reheving  officers 
make  this  remark  time  after  time  :  "  What  is  the  good 
of  our  making  inquiries  and  looking  into  cases  when 
the  guardians  will  not  take  any  notice  of  our  recom- 
mendations when  we  bring  the  case  up  ?  "  I  have 
heard  that  remark  made  over  and  over  again. 

22639.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  general  feeling 
of  the  relieving  officers  of  London  is  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion is  not  generally  given  to  their  recommendations  ? — 
Yes. 

22640.  You.  have  no  doubt  about  that  opinion  being 
prevalent,  have  you  I- — I  have  no  doubt  about  the  opinion 
being  prevalent.  A  relieving  officer  performs  his  duties 
now,  not  so  much  on  principle  or  on  what  experience 
has  taught  him,  as  on  policy.  He  must  keep  in  with 
his  board,  and  if  he  wants  to  have  any  peace  in  his  work  at 
all,  he  must  adopt  the  principles  that  predominate  in  his 
own  board  or  else  they  make  it  very  uncomfortable  for 
him. 

22641.  The  tendency  of  the  pressure  put  upon  him  would 
be,  you  would  say,  to  put  on  one  side  his  own  sense  of  what 
is  right  and  wrong  in  order  to  have  a  quiet  time  ? — Yes. 

22642.  Should  you  think  that  the  tendency  to  disre- 
gard the  relieving  officer's  advice  has  increased  or 
diminished  of  recent  years  ? — I  should  think  it  has  in- 
creased. 

22643.  A  change  was  made  in  1894,  by  which  the  elec- 
torate, for  Poor  Law  purposes,  was  considerably  altered  ; 
has  the  pressure  upon  relieving  officers  been  greater  since 
then,  do  you  think  ? — We  feel  it  so. 

22644.  The  excision  of  the  official  guardians,  and  so  on, 
has  deprived  the  relieving  officer  of  some  of  the  support  he 
used,  in  the  past,  to  get,  has  it  ? — Yes. 

22645.  You  have  thought  this  over  ;  have  you  any  sug- 
gestions to  make  ?• — One  suggestion  that  we  make  is  that 
if  possible  the  relieving  officer  should  be  in  closer  touch 
with  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
It  would  strengthen  our  hands  considerably  if  we  had  more 
frequent  visits  from  the  inspector.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  we  can  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  will  protect  us  in  what 
is  right,  but  we  have  to  Uve  with  the  guardians  and  we 
have  to  work  with  them.  What  we  want  is  to  have  our 
position  strengthened,  and  that  I  think  might  be  done 
by  more  frequent  visits  of  the  inspectors.  Many  relieving 
officers  say  they  would  welcome  more  frequent  visits  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  inspectors. 

22646.  The  past  policy  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
has  been  for  the  inspectors  to  abstain  from  interfering 
in  individual  cases,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

22647.  But  it  is  the  individual  cases  that  govern  the 
practice,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  You  find  a  considerable 
difference  if  the  inspector  comes  round.  I  think  it  in- 
fluences the  guardians  and  strengthens  the  hands  of  the 
relieving  officer  if  he  comes  and  looks  at  his  books  and 
says,  why  did  you  do  so  and  so  ;  why  did  you  give  relief  to 
Mary  Jones  ?  You  can  get  the  sympathy  of  the  inspector 
by  pointing  out  that  a  certain  guardian  came  round  and 
told  me  I  was  to  do  this  or  to  do  that. 

22648.  Is  the  auditor  any  protection  to  the  relieving 
officer,  or  is  there  too  great  an  interval  between  the  time 
at  which  he  makes  his  comments  and  the  date  on  which 
the  relief  was  given  ? — There  would  as  a  rule  be  six  months 
between  the  incident  happening  and  the  audit. 

22649.  Do  you  think  that  the  audit  is  a  check  on  relief 
being  improperly  given  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

22650.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  real  and  effective  deterrent  ? 
— Yes.  It  makes  the  relieving  officer  do  as  much  as  he 
dare,  as  we  say,  to  keep  the  relief  strictly  legal. 

22651.  And  it  would  be  a  check  on  the  guardians  ? 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  check  on  the  guardians. 

22652.  Can  you  make  any  other  suggestion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  position  of  relieving  officers  besides  that  one 
that  the  inspector  should  be  more  constantly  in  contact 
with  them  ? — We  say  that  the  relieving  officers  are  very 
largely  the  pivot  on  which  the  Poor  Law  works,  and  we 
feel  we  are  entitled  to  make  that  statement.  All  applica- 
tions in  the  first  instance  are  made  to  the  relieving  officer 
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whether  they  are  for  outdoor  relief  or  indoor  relief  or  Mr.  J.  T. 
medical  relief  or  infirmary  relief.    I  do  not  know  that  we  Thomfson. 

are  prepared  to  make  very  many  suggestions,  but  we  think  

the  position  should  be  improved  not  merely  from  a  salary  ^  J^'y  1900. 
point  of  view,  but  that  he  should  be  considered  a  more 
important  officer  and  looked  up  to  more  than  he  is  at  the 
present  time. 

22653.  That  his  opinion  should  be  more  potent  than  it 
is  now  ? — Yes,  that  is  really  what  we  suggest. 

22654.  But  you  see  some  difficulty  in  prescribing  the 
exact  procedure  ? — Yes. 

22655.  I  assume  that  the  relieving  officer  looks  upon 
himself  as  the  servant  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

22656.  Should  you  say  that  it  is  the  committees  deal- 
ing with  relief  that  overrule  or  differ  from  the  relieving 
officer,  or  is  it  the  board  of  guardians  in  its  aggregate 
capacity  ? — I  am  referring  to  the  relief  committees.  I 
think  the  relief  in  London  is  generally  administered  by 
relief  committees  and  not  by  the  boards. 

22657.  Just  to  follow  up  that  idea — assuming  you  Lack  of  uni- 
get  a  strong  and  capable  chairman  who  has  definite  views  formity  in 
and  knows  his  own  mind,  what  is  the  experience  of  the  decisions  of 
relieving  officer  ;  can  the  chairman  generally  dominate  his  Guardians, 
board  ? — I  find  in  my  own  experience  that  cases  are  dealt 

with  differently  according  to  the  absence  or  presence  of 
certain  guardians.  Say  my  relief  committee  consists  of 
eight  persons  ;  if  Mary  Jones  comes  one  week  with  cer- 
tain guardians  present,  she  will  perhaps  get  3s.  6d.  in 
grocery,  but  if  she  comes  the  following  week  before 
another  batch  of  the  guardians  she  will  perhaps  get  5s. 

22658.  So  that  there  is  no  given  principle,  but  a  case 
is  really  decided  according  to  the  members  who  happen  to 
be  present  ? — Yes.  We  not  only  find  a  divergence 
of  practice  in  different  parishes,  but  we  find  a  divergence 
of  practice  in  one  parish. 

22659.  In  one  committee  so  to  say  ? — And  even  in  one 
committee,  but  certainly  between  the  different  committees 
of  one  board  we  find  great  divergency  of  practice  in  that 
respect. 

22660.  I  gather  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  salary  as  the 
status  of  the  relieving  officer  that  you  would  like  to  see 
improved  ? — -Yes.  We  feel  that  we  are  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. Take  West  Ham,  Romford  and  other  places  ; 
the  relieving  officers  in  those  districts  are  paid  far  better 
than  we  are  in  London,  although  the  cost  of  living  is  less. 

22661.  Are  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  relieving  officers 
outside  London  higher  than  those  in  London  ? — Yes. 

22662.  Do  you  attribute  that  fact  to  the  working 
of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  ? — Yes  ;  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  will  not  allow  the 
guardians  to  give  us  more  than  a  certain  amount. 

22663.  You  are  the  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Relieving  Officers'  Association ;  what  do  you  say  as  re- 
gards the  capacity  and  intelligence  of  the  average  London 
relieving  officer  ? — Should  you  say  he  is  capable  of  ade- 
quately discharging  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  I  must  claim  that. 

22664.  Though  the  guardians  may  differ  from  him, 
they  do  not  differ  from  him  on  the  ground  that  the  in- 
vestigation has  been  incomplete  or  that  his  judgment  is 
faulty  ? — That  may  apply  in  many  instances,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  general  rule. 

22665.  What  should  you  say  as  regards  the  status  and 
intellectual  equipment  of  the  relieving  officer  ?  Should 
you  say  it  has  risen,  or  has  it  fallen  within  the  last  twenty 
years  ? — We  think  the  standard  of  the  relieving  officer 
has  improved  considerably,  but  I  do  not  think  the  status 
of  the  office  has  been  improved.  I  think  in  the  years  gone 
by  the  relieving  officer  was  a  somebody,  so  to  speak,  but 
he  is  not  nowadays. 

22666.  There  are  a  good  many  applicants,  are  there 
not,  for  every  vacancy  ? — Yes. 

22667.  What  is  the  attraction  of  your  post  ?    It  may  Attractive- 
seem  to  outsiders  that  it  is  not  a  pleasant  duty,  having  ness  of  office 
constantly  to  refuse  to  give  relief ;  what  is  the  particular  of  Relieving 
attraction  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Officer  and 

22668.  Is  it  the  position  of  independence  that  the  re-  fQj._ 
lieving  officer  has  ? — They  feel  that,  and  they  feel  that 

it  is  a  position  for  life  if  they  behave  themselves  ;  there 
is  the  security  of  employment  and  the  prospect  of  a 
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retiring  pension  when  they  have  completed  their  service. 
I  think  the  permanency  of  the  situation  is  the  great 
attraction. 

  22669.  Although  the  work  consists  largely  in  refusing, 

still  I  suppose  the  work  of  investigation  and  of  being  able  to 
help  the  really  indigent  is  agreeable  to  most  people  ? — A 
relieving  officer's  work  is  far  from  being  pleasant,  and  a 
person  seeking  to  be  appointed  relieving  oiiicer,  I  take  it  as 
a  rule  does  not  realise,  at  the  time  when  he  is  seeking  the 
appointment,  the  many  unpleasant  positions  that  a 
relieving  officer  is  placed  in. 

The  audit  as  a     22670.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  say  you  think  the  audit 
check  on  im-  does  strengthen  the  position  of  the  relieving  officer  ;  I 
suppose  it  works  in  this  way,  does  it  not — that  you  say 
to  the  guardians  :  You  cannot  do  this  because  the  auditor 
will  disallow  the  expense  ? — Quite  so. 

22671.  That  does  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  guardians 
from  doing  that  which  would  be  illegal  ? — ^Yes. 

22672.  With  regard  to  the  inspector,  what  would  you 
precisely  contemplate  that  he  should  do  if  he  was  brought 
more  into  contact  with  the  relieving  officer  ? — I  feel  that 
the  audit  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  relieving  officer  to 
some  extent,  but  that  is  only  once  in  six  months.  I  think 
that  in  very  much  the  same  way  the  inspector  would 
strengthen  his  hands. 

22673.  You  use  the  auditor  not  merely  at  the  time  of  the 
audit,  but  you  use  him  because  you  know  he  will  be  coming 
some  time  or  other  to  audit  the  accounts  ? — Yes. 

22674.  You  do  not  want  him  very  often,  and  it  would 
not  help  you  more  if  he  came  once  in  three  months, 
would  it  ? — We  might  draw  his  attention  to  certain  cases 
oftener  ;  but  still  I  should  not  advocate  a  more  frequent 
audit. 

22675.  The  relieving  officer  does  not  very  often  call  the 
attention  of  the  auditor  to  what  he  thinks  is  illegal  expendi- 
ture, does  he  ? — Not  very  often,  I  am  afraid. 

22676.  It  is  generally  the  other  way  about — that  the 
auditor  calls  the  attention  of  the  relieving  officer  to  what  he 
thinks  is  illegal  expenditure.  Will  you  tell  us  a  little  more 
about  the  inspector,  if  you  do  not  mind.  What  would  you 
contemplate  the  inspector  should  do  ;  do  you  contemplate 
he  should  consider  individual  cases  ? — If  he  conferred 
with  the  relieving  officer  he  might  tell  him  that,  should  the 
guardians  in  any  case  grant  relief  which  in  his  opinion  is 
illegal  or  improper,  he  should  report  to  him  and  he  would 
come  and  investigate  that  particular  case. 

22677.  Then  the  relieving  officer  should  call  the  attention 
of  the  inspector  to  something  which  the  relieving  officer 
thinks  is  illegal,  so  that  the  inspector  might  intervene  ? — 
Yes. 

22678.  Would  that  not  place  the  relieving  officer  in 
rather  a  difficult  position  with  his  guardians  ? — Yes,  it 
would. 

22679.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  inspector 
should  investigate  particular  cases  ?  Your  suggestion 
would  involve,  would  it  not,  that  the  inspector  should 
investigate  a  particular  case  in  order  that  he  might  say 
whether  it  was  illegal  or  not  ? — Take  for  instance  the 
granting  of  out-relief  to  an  able-bodied  man.  You  may 
tell  the  guardians  that  it  is  not  legal  to  give  outdoor 
relief  to  an  able-bodied  man,  but  they  will  find  a  loophole 
for  it  somewhere  ;  they  will  say  we  will  give  it  for  one  week, 
and  very  often  that  case  comes  up  again  and  again  for 
weeks. 

22680.  What  would  you  contemplate  the  inspector 
should  do  in  a  case  like  that  ? — I  think  if  there  was  a  closer 
touch  with  the  inspectors  the  relieving  officer  would  be 
strengthened,  and  he  would  say  to  the  guardians,  No,  I  will 
not  do  it,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board ;  you  are  granting  relief  which  is 
illegal  and  I  will  not  do  it.  But  it  is  very  rarely  that  a 
relieving  officer  would  take  that  stand  now. 

22681.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  inspector  should  see 
that  the  duties  of  the  relieving  officers  were  more  efficiently 
performed  ?  Had  you  that  in  your  mind  as  well  ?  You 
said  that  the  inspector  might  have  the  book  before  him  and 
say  Why,have  you  done  this,  or,  Why  did  you  do  that,  and  so 
forth  ;  had  you  then  in  your  mind  the  more  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  relieving  officer  ?—  No,  I  had 
more  in  my  mind  that  the  relieving  officer  should  feel 
himself  in  a  more  independent  position  than  what  he  does. 
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22682.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  unions  where 
they  have  had  a  superintendent  relieving  officer  ? — I  have 
had  no  experience  of  that  sort. 

22683.  You  do  not  know  how  that  system  works,  then, 
practically  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

22684.  Coming  to  the  status  of  a  relieving  officer,  one 
way  of  improving  his  status  of  course  would  be  an  im- 
provement in  his  salary ;  had  you  other  things  in  mind 
that  you  thought  would  improve  his  status  ? — Not  that 
I  can  very  well  express. 

22685.  You  told  us  the  scale  of  salary  ;  does  he  some- 
times cease  to  be  a  relieving  officer  and  become  master 
of  a  workhouse  ? — Very  rarely  ;  I  only  know  of  one 
instance  in  many  years. 

22686.  Only  one  instance  in  London  ? — Yes. 

22687.  You  advocate  the  examination  of  relieving 
officers  ;  what  would  you  precisely  examine  them  in  ? 
You  would  examine  them,  I  take  it,  to  begin  with  in  the 
orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  applicable  to 
relief  ? — Yes. 

22688.  And  in  the  statutory  provisions  which  actually 
concern  relief  ? — Yes. 

22689.  Anything  else  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
else,  myself. 

22690.  Do  you  think  you  gain  very  much  by  an  examina- 
tion of  that  kind  ?    Do  j^ou  not  generally  find  that  with  the 
experience  which  a  relieving  officer  gets  in  a  short  time, 
he  becomes  familiar  with  those  orders  and  provisions  so 
far  as  they  are  applicable  to  his  office  ? — The  best  training  Assistant 
is,  of  course,  to  serve  as  an  assistant.    I  should  recom-  Relieving 
mend  serving  a  period  as  assistant  relieving  officer.    I  Officers  anc 
do  not  put  a  great  deal  of  importance  on  the  question  of 
the  examination  alone — not  so  much  importance  as  I  do  on 
serving  as  an  assistant. 

22691.  What  portion  of  the  relieving  officer's  duties 
would  you  assign  to  an  assistant  ? — Every  branch  of  his 
duties  only,  that  he  would  not  be  the  responsible  officer. 
He  should  assist  in  every  branch  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

22692.  He  is  sometimes  used  very  much  in  the  clerical 
part  of  the  work  is  he  not  ? — Yes. 

22693.  You  would  not  think  it  desirable  to  restrict 
him  to  that,  would  you  ? — No ;  I  think  he  should  perform 
every  branch  of  the  work. 

22694.  Do  you  think  he  should  visit  cases  ? — ^Yes. 

22695.  And  if  he  visits  cases,  that  he  should  make 
inquiries  and  advise  with  regard  to  the  particular  cases 
he  visits  ? — Along  with  the  relieving  officer,  I  think  he 
should. 

22696.  Would  you  let  the  two  go  together  ? — Yes. 

22697.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  assistant 
relieving  officers  is  growing  in  London  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

22698.  It  is  growing  a  good  deal,  is  it  not_? — I  think  so. 

22699.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  advantage  ? — Yes,  it 
is  a  great  advantage. 

22700.  With  regard  to  giving  medical  relief  on  loan,  5,5covery  of 
have  you  ever  known  any  cases  where  the  amoimt  was  medical 
recovered  ? — Not  in  my  own  experience,  but  I  have  heard  relief  on 

of  many  cases.  i  loan. 

22701.  Where  it  has  been  recovered  by  legal  process,  or 
where  it  has  been  recovered  because  the  person  paid  when 
he  was  applied  to  for  it  ? — Because  he  paid  when  he  was 
applied  to  for  it. 

22702.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  giving  medical 
relief  on  loan  is  to  deter  persons  from  applpng  for  medical 
relief  who  ought  to  apply  for  it  ? — It  might  have  a  certain 
effect  that  way. 

22703.  Have  you  cdnsidered  that  point  at  all  ?  It  is 
sometimes  alleged,  you  know  ? — I  am  afraid  we  have 
hardly  considered  it  from  that  standpoint. 

22704.  You  have  suggested  that  there  was  a  need  for 
the  abolition  or  amendment  of  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund  ;  it  could  not  very  well  be  abolished,  could  it  ? 
— As  I  said  before,  the  principal  point  in  the  minds  of  the 
relieving  officers  was  that  it  acted  very  unfavourably 
with  regard  to  the  giving  of  out-relief.  With  regard  to 
the  g(-neral  chargeability  of  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund  that  was  not  very  seriously  considered. 
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22705.  Therefore  they  did  not  consider  in  what  way 
it  might  be  desirable  it  should  be  amended  ? — No. 

22706.  Tkey  did  not  go  into  detail  in  fact  ? — No ;  in 
fact  that  clause  was  really  intended  to  be  not  in  the  form 
it  was,  but  to  be  put  into  Paragraph  12,  which  deals  with 
the  improvement  of  the  position  of  relieving  officers. 

22707.  (Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  One  of  your  complaints 
was  that  the  guardians  were  not  sufficiently  influenced 
by  the  relieving  officers  who  had  made  local  inquiries 
into  the  circumstances  of  applicants  for  relief ;  was  that 
not  so  ? — That  is  very  often  so. 

22708.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  there  are 
cases  where  the  relieving  officers  report  persons  not  to 
be  destitute,  and  where  the  guardians  say,  We  will  give 
them  relief  all  the  same  ? — Yes,  but  more  in  regard  to 
whether  the  reheving  officer  reports  that  the  case  is  not 
suitable  for  outdoor  relief. 

22709.  And  they  give  outdoor  relief  all  the  same  ? — 
Yes. 

22710.  Apparently  the  reason  you  do  not  call  the 
auditor's  attention  to  such  unfounded  payments  is  be- 
cause it  would  make  you  unpopular  with  the  guardians  ; 
is  that  not  so  to  a  great  extent  ? — There  would  be  no 
grounds  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  auditor  to  them, 
because  although  the  guardians  may  not  take  the  advice 
of  the  officer,  still  the  relief  might  be  quite  legal. 

22711.  But  it  might  be  extravagant.  Suppose,  we  will 
say,  you  reported  a  case  of  a  person  earning  money  who 
should  not  get  outdoor  relief,  but  who  had  applied  for  it, 
and  they  gave  outdoor  relief  nevertheless  ;  would  the 
auditor  not  surcharge  that  ? — It  would  have  to  be  a  very 
glaring  case,  I  think. 

22712.  Still  there  are  instances  where  relief  is  given 
extravagantly  in  the  eyes  of  the  auditor,  are  there  not,  on 
which  he  can  surcharge  the  guardians  ? — That  has  not 
been  my  experience.  It  is  not  the  giving  of  extravagant 
relief  so  much  as  the  kind  of  relief  they  give. 

22713.  You  mean  that  it  is  only  illegal  relief  which  he 
surcharges  ? — I  take  it  that  that  is  the  only  point  the 
auditor  would  assist  you  in. 

22714.  Have  no  instances  come  to  your  knowledge 
where  an  auditor  would  surcharge  for  an  excessive  amount 
of  relief — patently  excessive  for  the  needs  of  the  case  ? — 
I  have  not  had  any  case  myself  of  that  kind. 

22715.  With  regard  to  improving  the  position  of  the 
relieving  officer,  I  gather  you  would  feel  better  able  to  deal 
with  such  cases  as  they  crop  up,  and  also  to  force  your 

I'F^'^P^^  opinion  on  the  guardians  more  if  you  were  independent 
g  of  the  guardians,  not  only  as  regards  removal,  but  also  as 

!i  regards  leave  of  absence  and  the  increase  of  salaries  ? — 

We  do  not  feel  as  regards  the  salary  question,  or  as 
regards  leave  of  absence — certainly  not  as  regards  leave  of 
absence — any  grievance.  It  is  only  that  our  recommenda- 
tions are  so  often  set  aside.  We  feel  that  experience  is 
so  often  set  aside  for  personal  policy. 

22716.  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  to  live  with  the 
guardians,  and  work  with  the  guardians,  and  therefore, 
you  could  not  make  yourself  \mpleasant  to  them  ? — Yes. 

22717.  What  could  they  do  to  you  if  you  did  make 
yourself  unpleasant  ?  What  is  their  power  over  you 
which  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  consider 
their  views  as  against  your  own  ? — In  one  respect,  of 
course,  we  are  dependent  upon  them  for  increases  ac- 
cording to  the  scale.  The  guardians  could  dechne  to 
recommend  to  the  Local  Government  Board  that  you  be 
placed  on  the  scale. 

22718.  Then  with  regard  to  leave  of  absence,  is  that  in 
their  hands  also  ?— Yes,  it  is,  but  speaking  for  London,  I 
do  not  think  we  have  any  complaint  to  make  on  that 
score.    We  are  generally  allowed  twenty-one  days' leave 

_         of  absence,  that  is  the  general  summer's  vacation. 

P  22719.  If  for  relieving  officers  there  was  a  regular  fixed 

scale  of  salaries,  which  on  entering  the  service  they  could 
go  up  to  by  regular  increments,  without  reference  to  the 
guardians,  do  you  think  relieving  officers  would  then  feel 
that  they  were  in  a  more  independent  position  ? — Yes,  I 
do. 

22720.  And  that  they  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
fight  these  particular  points  against  the  guardians  without 
incurring  odium  ?— I  think  the  reheving  officer  could 


speak  out  and  feel  freer.  He  is  very  often  placed  in  this  Mr.  J.  T. 
position — he  is  in  front  of  a  certain  body  of  ladies  and  Thompson. 

gentlemen,  he  is  asked  to  give  his  report  and  advice  on  a  

case,  and  he  knows  all  the  time  that  what  he  is  saying 

3  July  1906. 

with  reference  to  the  case  is  disagreeable,  and  giving 
offence  to  certain  parties.  It  is  very  often  that  way, 
and  he  tries  to  steer  a  sort  of  medium  course  ;  he  tries  to 
Jive  at  peace  with  them,  as  it  were,  and  to  avoid  these 
rocks. 

22721.  If  he  were  independent  of  them  altogether 
as  regards  increase  of  salary,  leave,  and  such  matters,  he 
would  be  less  afraid  of  them  ? — Yes,  he  would  feel  freer. 

22722.  When  applications  come  before  the  relieving 
officer  which  may  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  give 
provisional  relief,  it  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
relieving  officer,  is  it  not,  whether  he  gives  that  provi- 
sional relief  or  not  in  these  cases  ? — It  is  discretionary, 
but  he  has  to  take  the  risk. 

22723.  You  said  something  about  a  criminal  offence.  Responsi-  ' 
If  a  relieving  officer  in  the  bona  fide  exercise  of  his  discre-  bility  of 
tion  refuses  relief  to  a  person,  and  that  person  dies,  am  I  Relieving 

to  understand  that  the  relieving  officer  can  be  brought  Officers  when 
before  a  court  in  any  way,  and  that  that  refusal  is  a  off^^r  of  relief 
criminal  offence  ?    I  admit  he  could  be  dismissed  by  the  refused, 
guardians  if  they  found  that  he  had  improperly  exercised 
his  discretion,  or  that  he  had  wilfully  failed  to  perform  his 
duties,  but  is  there  any  law  by  which  he  could  be  made 
answerable  for  the  life  of  that  person  ? — Having  offered 
indoor  relief  ? 

22724.  Having  offered  provisional  relief  which  has  been 
refused,  and  having  after  careful  consideration  of  the  case 
not  given  other  relief,  would  it  be  a  criminal  offence 
against  him  if  that  person  died  in  those  circumstances  ? — 
Glen's  "  orders  say  that  he  may  be  brought  up  for  man- 
slaughter. 

22725.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes.  I  cannot  quote  it  myself,  but 
I  know  that  I  have  read  many  times  in  the  Glen's  orders 
that  the  relieving  officer  may  be  brought  up  and  charged 
with  manslaughter  if  he  has  refused  to  give  relief. 

22726.  There  is  a  law  then  which  renders  him  liable  to  Case  of  Ee- 
an  indictment  for  manslaughter  ? — Yes.  lieving  Officer 

indicted  for 

22727.  Is  there  any  reported  case  ?— A  reheving  officer  manslaughter 
of  Wandsworth,  H.  A.  Curtis,  in  1885,  was  on  a  coroner's 

jury's  verdict  charged  with  manslaughter  for  refusing 
medical  order  for  sick  child  of  man  in  employment  earning 
22s.  weekly.  AppUcation  by  the  mother  on  Saturday 
morning  ;  child  died  on  the  following  morning,  Sunday. 
Curtis  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  As  the 
charge  of  manslaughter  could  not  be  sustained  Mr.  Curtis 
was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  for  neglect  of 
duty  and  was  acquitted  only  because  the  evidence  went 
to  show  that  the  child  got  better  after  the  first  attack  in 
which  the  application  was  made,  and  also  because  the 
father  of  child  had  returned  home  with  his  wages  without 
obtaining  mecUcal  assistance.  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins, 
however,  censured  Mr.  Curtis  for  not  giving  the  order 
when  apphed  for,  and  intimated  that,  had  the  child  died 
before  the  father  returned  he  would  have  passed  upon  him 
a  very  severe  sentence. 

22728.  Are  you  afraid  of  a  charge  of  neglect  on  your 
part  ? — Yes.  We  get  very  little  sympathy  from  the 
coroners,  or  the  juries,  or  the  general  public,  or  the  Press. 
They  always  go  very  hard  for  the  relieving  officer  if 
there  is  a  case  of  alleged  starvation. 

22729.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  There  are  not  many  Number  of 
superintendent  relieving  officers,  I  think  you  said,  in  the  Superinten- 
London  unions,  are  there  ? — No,  there  are  not.  dent  Re- 
lieving 

22730.  Could  you  say  how  many  there  are  ? — I  only  Officers  in 
know  of  about  half  a  dozen  superintendent  relieving  London, 
officers. 


22731.  How  many  relieving  officers  are  there  now  in 
your  union  of  Hammersmith  ? — There  are  three  district 
relieving  officers,  one  general  relieving  officer,  and  two 
assistant  relieving  officers. 

22732.  All  with  equal  powers,  but  different  jurisdictions: 
is  that  so  ? — The  three  district  relieving  officers  are  appor- 
tioned certain  parts  of  the  parif^h  for  relief  work  ;  the 
general  relieving  officer  deals  with  prosecutions,  lunacy 
work,  apprentices,  and  so  forth  ;  and  one  of  the  aasisiant 
relieving  officers  assists  the  general  relieving  officer  in  the 
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performance  of  these  duties,  anu  the  other  assists  the  three 
district  relieving  officers  besides  being  the  outdoor  relief 
distributor. 

22733.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  those  unions  where 
you  have  a  superintendent  relieving  officer,  who,  of  course 
superintends  all  the  other  relieving  officers,  and  who  is 
himself  answerable  as  head  of  the  body.  Do  you  think 
that  is  a  good  thing  or  not  ? — At  present  the  superintend- 
ent relieving  officer  takes  no  responsibility  away  from  the 
other  relieving  officer. 

22734.  What  are  his  duties  ? — He  examines  the  re- 
lieving officer's  books,  he  conveys  the  orders  of  the  board 
to  the  different  relieving  officers,  and  he  sees  that  they 
carry  them  out,  and  so  forth. 

22735.  Does  he  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  relief 
committees  ? — I  believe  he  does. 

22736.  Does  he  not  himself  examine  reports  which  are 
brought  to  him  by  the  relieving  officers  upon  the  individual 
cases  into  which  they  have  enquired  ? — Yes. 

22737.  Is  he  not  himself  then  responsible  and  answer- 
able ? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  is.  The  responsibility  still 
rests  with  the  relieving  officer.  The  superintendent  is 
more  in  the  light  of  a  guardians'  inspector  over  the  other 
officers,  and  I  do  not  think  he  takes  away  any  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  other  officers. 

22738.  He  is  more  an  authority  appointed  by  the 
guardians  over  the  relieving  officers  ? — Yes. 

22739.  He  is  the  servant  of  the  guardians,  and  probably 
he  operates  as  performing  their  duties  of  supervision  over 
the  other  relieving  officers  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

22740.  More  than  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  staff  of 
relieving  officers,  is  he  not  ? — I  do  not  take  it  that  he  is  at 
the  head.  The  supervision  of  a  superintendent  relieving 
officer  does  not  take  away  any  responsibility,  or  relieve  the 
district  relieving  officer  in  any  way  to  my  mind. 

22741.  As  regards  the  position  of  relieving  officers  in 
cases  where  relief  is  given  against  their  views,  would  it 
meet  what  you  told  us  if  there  was  a  power  of  appeal 
either  by  the  relief  committees  or  by  the  relieving  officer  ? 
Supposing  the  relieving  officer  had  a  power  of  appeal 
either  from  the  sub- committees  to  the  board  of  guardians, 
or  from  the  board  of  guardians  possibly  to  the  inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  ;  what  would  you  say  to 
that  ? — Some  relieving  officers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
should  be  their  duty  to  appeal  in  every  case,  under  pain 
of  dism'ssal,  where  they  feel  that  the  guardians  have  given 
relief  illegally. 

22742.  To  whom  should  the  relieving  officer  appeal  ? — 
To  the  inspector,  or  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
But  that  is  only  the  opinion  of  some  relieving  officers,  and 
I  cannot  give  that  as  the  view  of  the  majority. 

22743.  But  you  have  heard  that  suggested  ? — I  have 
heard  that  suggestion  made. 

22744.  (Chairman.)  Only  in  cases  of  illegality,  I  under- 
stand ? — Yes. 

22745.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  I  suppose  also  where 
there  was  gross  extravagance  that  would  really  come 
within  the  category  of  illegality  ? — Yes,  I  take  it  that 
it  would. 

22746.  The  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  a  power  of 
appeal  by  the  relieving  officer  either  to  the  inspector,  or 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  themselves,  in  such  cases, 
and  that  in  your  view  would  meet  the  difficulty  which 
you  have  told  us  exists  at  present  ?— That  has  been 
thrown  out  by  some  relieving  officers  ;  as  I  say,  it  is  not 
by  any  means  the  view  of  the  majority. 

22747.  Can  you  tell  us  where  that  has  been  suggested  ? 
Has  it  been  up  before  the  body  you  represent  at  all  ? — 
Not  for  general  discussion.  It  has  come  out  in  private 
conversation  that  something  of  that  character  would  be 
a  considerable  help  to  the  relieving  officer 

22748.  Why  has  that  not  been  dealt  with  otherwise 
than  in  private  conversations  ;  it  is  a  very  important 
matter,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  a  point  that  has  arisen 
really  since  the  idea  of  givuig  this  evidence  arose. 

22749.  Then  it  has  emerged  too  late  for  you  really  to 
give  it  full  consideration  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

22750.  Personally,  are  you  of  opinion  that  that  would 
te  a  remedy  ? — It  would  be  a  very  good  remedy. 
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22751.  (Mr.  Loch.)  May  I  take  it  that  your  view 
generally  of  the  iaspector's  position  is  this  :  that  you 
would  like  to  have  closer  to  your  administration  some 
kind  of  friendly  supervision  that  you  do  not  now  get  ? — 
Yes. 

22752.  With  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  relieving 
officers  to  this  question  of  their  responsibility,  I  suppose 
that  in  any  case  of  starvation  arising  out  of  alleged  neglect 
you  must  be  cited  before  the  Coroner's  Court,  and  that 
I  take  it  you  would  not  propose  to  get  rid  of  ?  Would 
it  be  possible  for  you  in  any  way  to  neutralize  that  responsi- 
bility in  these  cases  ? — Where  the  case  has  been  adjudi- 
cated upon  by  the  guardians,  and  certain  relief  has  been 
offered  which  the  applicant  declines  to  accept,  we  feel 
that  the  responsibility  should  not  continue  to  rest  with 
the  relieving  officer,  and  that  he  should  not  be  blamed 
if  anything  does  really  happen  in  that  case. 

22753.  I  take  that  for  granted  ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
course  you  would,  as  having  been  directly  connected  with 
the  case,  have  to  appear  before  the  court,  would  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

22754.  Would  it  meet  the  view  which  you  have  put 
forward  that  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
or  the  clerk,  or  some  other  official  should  be  cited  to  the 
coroner's  court  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  well  as  the 
relieving  officer  ?  I  suggest  that,  in  order  to  ask  you  to 
consider  the  way  in  which  the  responsibility  would  on 
this  occasion  attach  to  others  than  the  relieving  officer  ? 
— We  feel  that  the  onus  at  present  lies  with  the  relieving 
officer,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  unjust,  and  that  it  is  unfair 
that  it  should  rest  with  us  after  the  guardians  have  dealt 
with  the  case. 

22755.  But  you  have  not  thought  out  how  you  would 
carry  that  maxim  through,  have  you  ? — No,  I  am  afraid 
not. 

22756.  With  regard  to  the  status  of  the  relieving  officer, 
are  you  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  any  kind  of  service 
of  relieving  officers  managed  somewhat  differently  from 
that  at  present,  by  which  men  appointed  by  some  ex- 
ternal authority,  other  than  the  guardians,  of  a  certain 
standard  and  under  certain  conditions,  should  be  placed 
with  boards  of  guardians  to  work  under  the  local  board, 
and  in  that  way  take  their  part  in  the  administration  ? — 
Do  you  mean  that  some  other  body  than  the  guardians  \ 
should  appoint  the  relieving  officers  ? 

22757.  Yes,  as  it  would  be  in  a  service,  the  relieving 
officer  being  placed  here  or  there  as  might  be  ? — I  am  not 
quite  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

22758.  You  have  not  considered  that  ? — No,  I  have  not 

22759.  But  you  take  it  as  a  fair  condition  for  work  as  a  Training 
relieving  officer  that  a  man  should  have  served,  as  you  exaniination 
might  say,  an  apprenticeship  as  an  assistant  for  a  certain  for  Relievin|l 
period,  but  should  also  pass  a  simple  examination  in  his  Officer, 
duties,  that  is  in  relation,  we  will  say,  to  removal,  settle- 
ment, lunacy.and  what  you  may  call  the  general  duties  and 
accounts  of  a  relieving  officer? — To  my  mind  the  experience 
of  being  actually  an  assistant  is  worth  more  than  the 
examination.    But  our  AssociatiDn  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion approving  of  the  principle  of  examination  aid  cer- 
tification of  relieving  officers. 

22760.  Granted  that  it  is,  as  you  say,  is  it  not  good  to 
have  the  examination  ia  order  that  men  may,  as  it  were, 
smarten  themselves  up  a  bit  and  think  ? — Yes.  I  do  feel 
that  because,  speaking  for  myself,  I  have  been  attending 
now  lectures  and  other  courses  on  the  duties  of  relieving 
officers  which  I  consider  have  helped  me  very  much, 
although  I  have  been  in  the  work  some  years.  I  feel  that 
attendance  at  those  lectures  has  been  a  "great  help  to  me,  || 

22761.  Therefore  might  we  not  fairly  say  that  that 
combination  of  practical  work  as  an  assistant  with  an 
examination  which  is  suitable  for  the  purpose  would  be  a 
very  fair  method  of  admission  to  the  service  ? — Yes.  The 
relieving  officer  too  often  gets  into  a  groove  from  the 
practice  of  a  particular  district,  and  attendance  at  lectures 
and  preparing  for  an  examination  makes  him  more 
familiar  with  every  aspect  of  the  work,  not  just  with  the 
local  feeling. 

22762.  That  leads  me  to  another  point.    Would  it  not  be  Advantage 
well  if  in  this  period  of  training  it  were  possible  for  relieving  of  circulat- 
officers  to  do  the  work  in  different  districts  ?    The  practice,  ^f^^^^^ 
for  instance,  we  will  say  of  two  unions  may  differ  ? — Yes.  (,ne°union't 
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22763.  And  the  reasons  for  both  may  appear  if  a  man 
takes  part  in  both  otherwise  very  often  he  argues  for  his 
own  hand,  does  he  not,  because  it  is  his  own  practice  that  he 
is  defending  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  very 
well  give  them  the  experience  in  the  two  unions. 

22764.  Because  of  their  being  attached  at  present  to  one 
board  of  guardians  only  ? — Yes. 

22765.  With  regard  to  the  inquiry  work,  do  you  think 
that  it  could  be  much  improved  if  we  had  better  forms, 
more  up-to-date  and  so  on,  instead  of  the  form  which  we 
now  have  in  the  application  and  report  book  ? — No.  The 
present  application  and  report  book  does  not  meet  all  the 
points  that  should  be  entered  about  a  certain  case,  but  at 
the  same  time  that  is  not  the  cause  of  any  default  in 
making  inquiries,  I  think. 

22766.  If  you  want  to  put  down  all  the  evidence  that  you 
would  like  to  submit  to  a  board  of  guardians  that  was 
anxious  to  take  the  best  line  on  a  case,  you  would  have  to 
put  in  a  good  deal  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  would  not  be 
entered  in  the  application  and  report  book  as  it  now 
stands,  would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

22767.  With  regard  to  medical  relief,  may  one  say  that  the 
destitution  test,  in  the  case  of  medical  relief,  has  moTi  or  less 
fallen  through,  that  is  to  say,  that  people  come  to  you  or  to 
the  medical  officer  and  get  relief,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  destitute  or  not  ?  I  am  referring  to  the  cases  you 
have  mentioned  yourself  in  the  course  of  your  evidence  ? 
— The  practice  of  applying  for  medical  relief  is  widened,  it 
is  growing,  and  people  have  less  diffidence  about  asking  for 
the  parish  doctor  than  they  used  to  have.  C'ousequently, 
working  men  in  regular  work  will  make  application  for 
medical  relief,  of  course  through  their  wives  and  others. 
Here,  again,  the  difficulty  that  the  relieving  officer  is 
placed  in  is  the  risk.  If  he  declines,  there  he  is  at  once  in  a 
difficulty,  and  if  anything  happens,  the  general  public,  the 
Press,  the  coroner's  court,  everything  goes  as  hard  as 
possible  for  the  relieving  officer.  He  has  to  act  in  a  great 
measure  from  fear. 

22768.  Would  the  system  of  loans  be  a  kind  of  substitu- 
tion for  what  I  have  called  the  test  of  destitution,  if  it 
could  be  made  workable  ? — Relieving  officers,  where  they 
have  adopted  this  practice,  have,  in  many  cases,  heard  it 
said,  "  You  have  granted  this  medical  relief  on  loan,  but  we 
can  go  somewhere  else  quite  as  cheap  as  that."  We  have 
had  that  remark  made.  In  the  cases  where  we  have 
said,  "  You  must  come  before  the  guardians  or  before  the 
committee,"  they  very  rarely  came. 

22769.  Is  it  not  true,  I  think  in  St.  Pancras,  that  they 
have  made  it  a  rule  that  everybody  who  applies  for  medical 
relief  should  come  before  the  committee,  and  that  that  has 
reduced  the  number  largely  ? — Yes.  A  similar  rule  has 
just  been  made  at  Hammersmith,  and  we  find  that  it  is 
reducing  the  medical  relief. 

22770.  You  find  that  there  is  a  kind  of  unreal  and  facti- 
tious demand  for  medical  relief  which  might  very  fairly 
be  left  unmet  in  the  case  of  many  people  ? — Yes. 

22771.  But  if  you  can  get  a  good  working  loan  system, 
by  which  a  definite  charge  is  fixed  by  the  guardians 
on  which  action  could  be  taken,  and  successfully  taken, 
if  necessary,  that  would  meet  your  desires,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes.  We  also  feel,  in  regard  to  the  medical  relief,  that, 
like  all  things  that  are  cheap,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
want  medical  relief  when  there  is  really  no  need  for  it, 
or  very  little  need  for  it,  because  they  can  come  to  the 
union  for  it.  These  people  very  often  come  and  apply  for 
medical  relief  where  a  person  who  is  in  the  position  of 
having  to  pay  a  doctor  would  never  dream  of  having 
a  medical  man.    That  is  what  I  find. 

22772.  They  are  rather  in  the  position  of  a  sickly 
member  of  a  friendly  society,  who  is  always  ready 
to  go  to  the  doctor  ? — If  he  is  the  doctor  of  the  club. 

22773.  With  regard  to  the  ins-and-outs,  have  you 
ever  thought  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  bring 
them  under  the  Vagrancy  Act  ia  some  form,  or  under 
a  modified  Vagrancy  Act,  as  neglecting  to  maintain 
their  children,  and  so  to  deal  with  them  criminally  rather 
than  by  making  the  workhouse  a  kind  of  prison  for 
them  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  make  any  suggestions 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  them.  We  think  that 
their  liberties  are  too  great.  They  can  do  just  as  they 
like.  This  class,  on  the  merest  pretence,  will  tell  the 
indoor  officers,  "  We  are  going  to  take  our  discharge," 


and  they  will  purposely  tell  them,  in  kno^vn  instances,  "  I  ^{r.  J.  T. 
will  come  and  annoy  you  late  to-night  for  it."  Thompson. 

22774.  With  regard  to  paragraph  5,  is  the  indexing  ^  j~j  ^j^^^ 

of  Poor  Law  cases  by  relieving  officers  and  others  at  all  

sufficiently  good  to  enable  the  two  parties — those  inter-  judex  of 
ested  in  Poor  Law,  and  those  interested  in  charity — to  cases  kept 
check  one  another's  cases  ? — Generally  speaking,  I  think  by  Relieving 
so  ;    but,  of  course,  I  cannot  say  what  is  the  practice  Officers, 
everywhere. 

22775.  It  has  often  occurred,  as  far  as  I  know,  that 
you  go  to  a  relieving  officer  and  he  has  rather  to  trust 
to  his  memory  than  to  look  up  any  of  his  indexes,  because, 
of  course,  ho  has  many  record  books,  so  to  speak,  with 
their  several  indexes  ;  so  it  would  mean  an  improvement 
on  both  sides  in  the  registration  of  cases,  would  it  not, 
if  he  could  give  this  information,  even  as  to  cases  that 
he  might  have  dealt  with  four  or  five  years  ago  ? — I 
think  there  are  very  few  relieving  officers  who  do  not  keep 
an  index  of  their  cases. 

22776.  But  it  is  an  index  attached  to  a  book  ? — Yes. 

22777.  And  it  is  repeated  with  every  book  1 — Yes  ; 
the  book  is  changed  every  half-year,  of  course. 

22778.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Goschen's  Minute  for  the  Effect  of 
Relief  of  the  Poor  in  the  Metropolis,  which  is  dated  charity  as  a 
November  20,  1869  ?    I  want  to  know  as  a  practical  preventive 
question  whether  it  suggests  a  kind  of  division  of  labour  °'^^jj'^'pQjJ^''je™^ 
between  charity  and  the  poor  law  such  as  you  have  ^j^^ 
suggested  here.    Mr.  Goschen  says  with  regard  to  the  p^Q^  Law. 
poor  law  that  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  English 

Poor  Law  is  that  relief  is  given  not  as  a  matter  of  charity, 
but  as  a  legal  obligation,  and  that  to  extend  this  legal 
obligation  beyond  the  class  to  which  it  now  applies, 
namely,  the  actually  destitute,  would  be  wrong ;  and 
he  suggests  that  action  should  be  taken,  with  a  view 
to  the  charities  doing  what  the  poor  law  cannot  do, 
namely,  redeem  tools,  purchase  tools  and  clothes,  pay 
rent,  etc.,  etc.  Do  you  think  that  this,  or  some  similar 
division  of  labour  as  represented  here,  might  meet  the 
case  of  a  division  between  charity  and  poor  law  ? — I 
have  found  in  my  experience  that  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  and  others  have  been  of  considerable  help, 
and  have  kept  cases  from  becoming  paupers  who  other- 
wise would  have  become  paupers. 

22779.  In  the  main  you  have  adopted  a  line  not  unlike 
this  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  much  on  that  line.  We  very  often 
have  a  case  with  regard  to  the  recovery  of  tools  from 
pledge,  and  so  forth.  Of  course  it  is  quite  illegal  for  the 
relieving  officer  or  the  guardians  to  do  that,  and  so  we 
refer  such  a  case  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
or  some  other  body,  who  very  often  help  in  the  case  if 
they  find  on  inquiry  that  it  is  deserving. 

22780.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  With  regard  to  paragraph  4,  you  Responsi- 
have  cited  cases  to-day  in  which,  after  an  order  has  been  'jihty  of 
made  for  the  House,  the  applicant  has  refused  to  accept  it,  l>^t-huving 
and   assuming  some   disastrous  results   followed,   the  qj-^j^^"^ 
relieving  officers  have  been  held  responsible  for  that ;  ^^^^  relief" 
and  you  state  that  you  wish  to  be  relieved  of  that  re-  ^gfyggj 
sponsibility,  considering  that  after  an  order  has  been  made 

by  the  guardians  for  the  House  you  should  be  relieved  of 
that  responsibility  ? — Yes. 

22731.  I  take  it  that  if  that  event  had  happened  the 
guardians  who  made  the  order  would  be  responsible  for 
it  ? — Technically,  perhaps  so,  but  it  is  the  poor  relieving 
officer  who  would  get  all  the  kicks. 

22782.  Assuming  that  that  suggestion  were  carried  out, 
and  it  was  a  recognised  principle  by  law  and  statute  if  you 
will,  that  once  the  guardians  had  made  an  order  for  the 
House,  and  deemed  it  to  be  a  suitable  case  for  the 
House,  and  it  was  refused,  and  death  followed,  the  relieving 
officer  would  be  free  but  the  guardians  would  be  respon- 
sible ? — We  feel  that  it  is  not  fair  or  just  to  say  that  the 
responsibility  should  rest  with  us.  We  have  many  a  time, 
as  I  said  before,  given  relief,  you  might  say,  under  fear.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  case  is  not  a  suitable  case  for  out- 
door relief,  and  there  may  not  be  any  real  fear  of  starva- 
tion or  death,  but  we  give  the  relief. 

22783.  If  there  is  any  responsibility  through  the  un- 
fortunate occurrence  it  must  rest,  then,  upon  the  guardians 
who  refused  to  give  out-relief  and  made  die  order  tor  the 
House,  must  it  not  ?  You  must  get  the  responsibility  on 
someone  ? — The  guardians  when  offering  the  indoor 
relief  and  it  is  refused  by  an  applicant,  will  often  couple 
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with  it  "  You  will  watch  the  case,  will  you  not,  and  if  you 
find  them  without  food  you  will  give  them  some." 

22784.  I  was  going  to  try  to  fix  the  responsibility  on 
somebody.  I  take  it  it  would  be  on  the  one  who  refused 
the  out-relief,  and  if  it  was  the  guardians,  then  the  guar- 
dians would  become  responsible.  Now  with  respect  to 
your  complaint  that  the  guardians  refuse  to  adopt  the 
advice  of  the  relieving  officer  with  respect  to  these  cases, 
I  take  it  that  it  does  not  leave  much  scope  to  the  judgment 
of  the  guardians  if  they  are  simply  to  endorse  the  opinion 
of  the  relieving  ofiBcer  ? — We  do  not  say  that  they  should 
always  accept  the  opinion  of  the  relieving  officer.  We 
think  as  a  general  rule  it  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  follow 
what  he  advises  after  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  the 
case,  but  that  their  mind  is  made  up  and  they  are  going 
to  give  this  man  or  this  woman  outdoor  relief. 

22785.  Would  you  not  say  that  the  advice  of  the 
relieving  o£Scer  was  generally  adopted  ? — Of  course, 
it  varies  in  different  unions.  In  some  parishes  or 
unions  the  relieving  officer's  advice  is  very  frequently 
taken,  or  perhaps  almost  invariably  taken,  but  there 
are  boards  of  guardians  who  do  not  take  the  advice  of  the 
relieving  officer,  and  the  relieving  officer  gradually  gets 
to  understand  that  he  is  simply  an  automaton,  that  he  has 
a  book  and  enters  the  cases  and  brings  the  cases  before  the 
guardians  and  then  they  decide. 

22786.  But  surely  that  would  not  apply  generally  ; 
that  would  only  be  here  and  there  in  isolated  cases  out  of 
the  very  large  number  which  come  before  relief  committees. 
You  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  the  general 
practice  of  relief  committees  to  ignore  the  advice  of  the 
relieving  officer  ? — No,  not  the  general  practice.  I  am 
afraid  I  was  a  little  confused  there. 

22787.  If  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  if  you  will 
not  allow  or  you  do  not  think  it  advisable  that  the  guar- 
dians should  exercise  their  judgment  in  that  matter,  you 
leave  but  little  scope  for  them  in  the  administration  of 
out-relief  if  they  have  simply  to  register  the  decision  of 
the  relieving  officer.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
desirable  state  of  things  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  the  guar- 
dians should  be  made  infefior,  as  it  were,  to  the  relieving 
officer. 

22788.  They  should  exercise  their  judgment  at  all 
events  ? — Yes. 

22789.  In  respect  of  the  operation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund,  I  take  it  there  would  be  no  serious 
objection  to  a  board  of  guardians  increasing  the  salaries  of 
relieving  officers  somewhat  beyond  the  scale,  provided 
they  were  prepared  to  forego  any  charge  on  the  Metropoli- 
tan Common  Poor  Fund  in  consequence  ? — I  believe  the 
guardians  can  do  so,  but  it  must  come  out  of  the  local 
rate. 

22790.  They  can  do  that  if  they  forego  any  claim  on  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  ? — Yes. 

22791.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  evidence  of  children  attending  school,  I  suppose  it  is 
important  that  the  guardians  should  know  that  the 
children  under  their  care  are  being  properly  educated  ? — 
The  children  of  parents  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  were 
the  children  we  were  referring  to.  We  feel  that  there  is 
a  paid  body  already  doing  that  work  and  that  the  guar- 
dians can  very  well  trust  that  those  children  are  being 
seen  after.  The  present  school  attendance  officers  are 
seeing  that  these  children  do  go  to  school. 

22792.  I  came  across  a  case  the  other  day  where  the 
relieving  officer  reported  to  the  guardians  that  the  children 
had  not  attended  school  for  a  week  and  the  guardians 
stopped  the  relief  until  the  children  did  attend  ;  that  was 
very  important,  was  it  not  ? — Yes.  But  I  think  that 
would  be  rather  an  exceptional  case,  and  very  few  boards 
of  guardians  would  stop  the  relief  and  let  the  family  go 
without,  just  for  failing  to  attend  school  for  one  week. 

22793.  Still  there  might  be  cases  like  that  ?— Yes. 

22794.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  or  to  suggest  per- 
haps at  one  point  of  your  evidence  that  it  was  common 
for  individual  guardians  to  give  instructions  to  relieving 
officers  about  cases  ?  I  think  you  suggested  that  if  the 
inspector  should  say.  Why  did  you  give  relief  to  that  case  ? 
the  relieving  officer  would  say.  Such  and  such  a  guardian 
told  me  I  was  to  do  so  ;  is  that  a  common  practice  ? — It  is 
very  common  for  applicants  to  come  and  say  they  have 
been  sent  by  Mr.  So-and-so  or  Mrs.  So-and-so,  who  is  a 


member  of  the  board  of  guardians — that  is  very  common 
indeed. 

22795.  And  that  would  influence  the  relieving  officer  ? 
— I  think  it  does  influence  the  relieving  officer.  He  is 
afraid  and  thinks  that  the  less  he  says  in  this  case  of 
an  unfavourable  character  against  the  applicant  the 
better. 

22796.  Do  the  guardians  themselves  sometimes  come  to 
the  relieving  officer  individually  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  say 
that  that  is  done  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  it  is  done. 

22797.  To  ask  for  relief  for  particular  people  ? — Yes.  I 
have  known  guardians  in  many  instances  leave  certain 
committees  to  go  to  a  another  committee  because  a  case 
that  they  were  interested  in  was  coming  on  before  that 
committee. 

22798.  Would  they  go  to  the  relieving  officer  apart  from 
the  committee  ? — Yes 

22799.  I  take  it  that  the  difficulty  between  the  relieving 
officers  and  the  guardians  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
relieving  officers  interest  themselves  in  good  administration 
and  care  about  it,  otherwise  they  would  be  merely  the 
agents  of  the  guardians  and  would  not  care  what  the 
guardians  do  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow. 

22800.  It  rather  points  to  the  fact  that  the  relieving 
officers  take  an  interest  in  the  relief  being  well  administered 
in  their  districts,  and  from  that  point  of  view  they  make 
their  recommendations  to  the  guardians  ? — Of  course 
relieving  officers,  like  every  other  body  of  servants,  are 
no  worse  for  being  pressed  and  watched  by  the  guardians 

22801.  It  is  not  merely  a  personal  feeling  that  makes  Effect  of 
them  regret  when  their  recommendations  are  not  taken —  Guardians 
it  is  not  merely  a  slight  to  themselves,  but  they  are  disregardi 
interested  in  good  administration  ? — Yes,  advice  of 

22802.  That  is  the  point  of  view  they  take  ? — And  they  Officfer"'^ 
are  discouraged,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  they  do 

not  make  full  inquiry  many  times  into  cases  because 
they  know  what  would  be  the  result  before  the  case  goes 
before  the  committee  whether  they  recommend  a  certain 
kind  of  action  or  not. 

22803.  Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  it  is  rather  that  the 
guardians  pay  no  attention  to  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
than  that  they  pay  no  attention  to  their  recommendations 
— I  mean  that  they  ignore  the  results  which  the  relieving 
officers  have  brought  out  ? — In  many  instances  we  find 
that. 

22804.  The  relieving  officer  will  say.  This  woman  was 
found  coming  out  of  a  public-house,  and  the  guardians  will 
put  that  on  one  side  ? — Yes,  they  would  still  give  the 
relief  although  that  very  relieving  officer  reported  so. 

22806.  [Mr.  Gardiner  )  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  answer  Qnestiou  ( 
— I  do  not  think  you  did  answer  it  as  a  matter  of  fact — to  enabling  t 
the  question  the  Chairman  put  to  you  on  paragraph  2  as  aged  to 
regards  the  machinery  that  should  be  created  to  compel  recover 
'lable  relatives  to  contribute  to  needy,  aged  persons  ? —  maintenar 
1  should  say  the  same  machinery  that  at  present  exists,  fromrelatj 
except  that  they  should  be  able  to  do  without  becoming 
paupers.  diargeablt 

22806.  Who  would  prepare  the  case  like  the  relieving 
officer  or  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  does  now  ? — The 
clerk  to  the  guardians  lays  the  facts  before  the  magistrate, 
does  he  not,  and  if  need  be  the  relieving  officer  gives 
evidence  ? — Yes — or  the  prosecuting  officer. 

22807.  That  is  according  to  whether  it  is  a  rural  or 
urban  union.  In  respect  to  the  policy  you  suggest  in 
paragraph  2  who  would  lay  the  case  before  the  magistrate 
— would  the  aged  and  needy  persons  do  it  ? — Yes. 

22808.  Are  they  intellectually  qualified  to  do  it,  or  can 
they  afford  to  pay  a  solicitor  ? — I  think  generally  they 
or  then-  friends  would  be  able  to  manage  the  business  the 
same  as  they  do  in  general  cases,  when  they  have  to  go 
to  Court. 

22809.  The  aged  and  needy  persons  would  in  your 
judgment  ? — Along  with  their  friends.  It  is  very  often 
like  this — there  is  an  aged  person  with  three  sons,  two  are 
willing  to  contribute  but  the  third  is  not ;  those  two 
sons  could  assist  the  aged  and  needy  person  in  going  to 
the  Court  to  make  their  third  brother  contribute 

22810.  And  they  would  lose  half  a  day's  work  to  do  it  ? 
Are  you  not  expecting  a  good  deal  of  men  who  earn, 
say,  25s.  a  week,  or  30s.  a  week  ? — I  do  not  know. 
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Juestion  of  22811.  Does  the  relieving  officer  receive  any  additional 
Relieving  fee  or  emolument  in  connection  with  the  removal  of 
)fficers'  fees  lunatics  ? — Nothing,  I  think,  excepting  that  he  has  his 
nd  "  com-  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  the  time  that  he  is  out  of  the 
aission  for  (jig^i-jct;  in  removing  the  cases.  There  are  no  other  fees, 
as  far  as  I  know. 
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22812.  Has  there  been  any  charge  made  against  re- 
lieving officers  of  accepting  commissions  in  reference  to 
the  removal  of  lunatics  to  private  asylums — as  far  as  you 
or  your  association  know  ? — No. 

22813.  Has  your  association  any  views  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  appointing  female  relieving  officers  ? — 
The  matter  has  been  spoken  of  at  several  meetings,  and 
the  general  feeling  is  that  in  certain  large  unions  they 
would  be  very  useful,  particularly  to  deal  with  the  mater- 
nity cases. 

22814.  And  with  widows?— Yes. 

22815.  And  with  the  child  cases  ?— Yes. 

22816.  Have  your  association  ever  passed  any  reso- 
lation  on  that  subject  ? — No,  they  have  not. 

22817.  Have  they  made  no  recomniendations  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  about  it  ? — No. 

22818.  Nor  raised  the  question  in  any  way  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — No. 

22819.  Could  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  relieving 
officers  are  so  unpopular  compared  with  school  board 
attendance  officers,  or  with  sanitary  inspectors,  or  with 
even  those  women  sanitary  inspectors  who  visit  the 
registered  houses  ? — That  is  just  what  relieving  officers 
themselves  feel — that  they  are  so  unpopular  ;  that  is 
why  we  say  our  position  should  be  improved. 

22820.  But  why  are  they  so  unpopular  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  answer  why.  From  our  point  of  view  we 
do  not  think  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  why  we  should 
be  unpopular,  yet  we  are. 

22821.  (CJiairman.)  You  think  you  are  ? — Yes,  we 
think  we  are  very  unpopular,  especially  with  the  general 
public. 

22822.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  are  not  more  unpopular  than 
the  sanitary  inspectors,  are  you  ?— I  think  more  so  than 
the  sanitary  inspectors.  If  the  result  of  an  applicant's 
case  is  not  favourable  to  the  applicant  that  applicant 
always  attributes  it  to  the  relieving  officer,  whether  it 
is  due  to  the  relieving  officer's  recommendation  or  not. 
Then  the  relieving  officer  is  in  a  sense  a  private  detective, 
and  he  has  to  report  any  misconduct  of  the  people.  In 
that  way  I  think  the  unpopularity  arises. 

22823.  A  Charity  Organisation  Society's  agent,  who 
is  much  more  a  private  detective  in  my  opinion,  is  very 
far  from  being  unpopular  in  his  district  ? — I  do  not  know 
about  that.  I  think  myself  that  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society's  agents  are  very  unpopular. 

22824.  Amongst  the  poor  people  themselves  ? — Yes  : 
"  You  don't  need  to  go  there,  you  will  get  nothing  there." 

22825.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  I  am  talking  about,  I  am  talking  about  the  agent  ? 
— They  attribute  it  to  the  agent  who  goes  to  make  the 
inquiries. 

22826.  And  would  you  say  those  agents  are  as  un- 
popular as  relieving  officers  are  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are. 

22827.  Has  your  association  any  theory  as  to  the 
average  weekly  number  of  cases  which  one  relieving 
officer  can  satisfactorily  deal  with  ?— Do  yon  refer  to 
new  cases  ? 

22828.  I  am  thinking  of  the  average  number  of  weekly 
cases  on  his  book.  We  have  had  several  numbers  stated 
before  us  and  I  want  your  opinion,  taking  one  week  with 
another  ? — It  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  nature 
of  those  cases. 

22829.  I  am  taking  cases  of  all  kinds — a  common 
lodging-house  case,  an  infirmary  case,  a  widow  with 
children,  and  so  on  ? — There  has  been  a  change  in  my 
district  recently.  I  used  to  report  from  forty  to  fifty 
cases  a  week,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  them  came 
from  common  lodging-houses.  Now  I  do  not  report 
more  than  thirty  cases,  but  I  think  those  thirty  cases 
involve  more  work  really  than  the  forty  or  fifty  used  to, 
because  there  we:-3  so  many  simple  house  orders  in  the 
first  instance,  and  now  there  are  more  general  relief  cases. 
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22830.  'What  I  meant  was  whether  you  could  give  Mr.  J.  T. 
us  any  idea  for  our  guidance  as  to  the  average  number  Thompson. 
a  man  could  deal  with  ? — I  think  thirty  to  forty  is  quite 
sufficient  for  any  relieving  officer  to  deal  with. 

22831.  Thirty  to  forty  new  cases  or  old  cases  ?— In- 
cluding every  case — thirty  to  forty  cases  each  week, 
including  the  renewals. 

22832.  And  workhouse  orders  ? — Yes. 

22833.  Thirty  to  forty  is  as  many  as  a  man  can  deal 
with  ? — Of  course,  not  if  he  is  in  a  district  where  he  gives 
thirty  or  forty  house  orders. 

22834.  But  on  the  average  it  is  ? — Yes. 

22835.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Does  your  board  of  guardians 
expect  you  to  keep  a  diary  ? — Yes. 

22836.  Do  you  produce  it  at  the  board  meetings  ? — No. 

22837.  Have  you  ever  known  an  inspector  go  into  the 
question  of  out-door  relief  in  a  union  ? — No,  not  beyond 
attending  the  relief  committees  and  watching  the  process. 

22838.  We  have  had  one  inspector  here  who  had  gone 
round  with  the  relieving  officer  and  visited  the  outdoor 
relief  cases  ;  have  you  ever  known  an  inspector  do  that  ? 
—No. 

22839  Dc  you  think  it  would  strengthen  your  position 
if  he  did  ? — Something  in  that  nature,  I  feel,  would  help 
the  relieving  officer. 

22840.  Do  you  find  that  relieving  officers  move  much  The 
from  one  union  to  another  ? — Not  more  than  the  servants  cTculat^on 
of  other  bodies.  of  Rehevmg 

Officers. 

22841.  Do  they  find  promotion  by  going  from  one  board 
to  another  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

22842.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  class  Proposed 

of  superintendent  relieving  officers  appointed,  let  us  say,        grade  of 
by  a  body  representing  a  larger  area  and  being  the  servants  ^"^^'^p^^'^^ 
of  that  body,  such  superintendent  relieving  officers  being  Oflkers' 
of  a  higher  grade  to  which  relieving  officers  might  be 
promoted  ? — And  being  practically  inspectors  ? 

22843.  Yes,  of  outdoor   relief.    Do  you  think  that 
would  be  useful  ? — Yes. 

22844.  And  that  it  would  be  a  check  upon  administra- 
tion ? — Yes. 

22845.  {Miss  Hill.)  Has  it  ever  been  proposed  that  the  Responsi- 
offer  of  the  house  should  absolve  the  relieving  officer  for  ^^.jjj^?^ 
the  responsibiUty  for  any  case  ?    I  mean  that  no  re-  offic^er'^hen 
sponsibility  should  attach  to  anyone  except  the  parent,  if  ^ff^j. 

the  house  has  once  been  offered  by  the  reheving  officer  or  by  door  relief 
the  guardians  ? — We  feel  that  when  it  has  been  offered  by  refused, 
the  guardians  the  responsibility  should  be  taken  from  us. 

22846.  But  that  it  is  not  taken  from  you  at  this  moment  ? 
— We  feel  not. 

22847.  Has  it  ever  been  proposed  that  it  should  rest 
with  the  parent  only  after  the  offer  has  been  made  of  the 
house  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  that  proposal. 

22848.  {Professor  Smart.)  Do  you  consider  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  relieving  officers  as  a  body  that  there 
should  be  a  closer  connection  between  charity  and  the 
poor  law  ? — Yes.  That  would  prevent  overlapping.  I 
may  say  that  in  my  own  case  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  inspector  visits  me  at  my  office  every  week.  If 
he  has  had  any  applications  he  tells  me,  and  I  look  at  my 
books  to  see  if  I  have  had  those  cases  ;  and  vice  versa  I 
will  ask  him  if  he  knows  anything  of  a  certain  case.  We 
can  help  one  another  considerably  in  that  way. 

22849.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  general  practice  ? — I 
think  it  is  the  general  practice. 

22850.  Do  you  find  any  jealousy  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  amongst  relieving  officers  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  jealousy  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  in  some  places. 

22851.  Would  you  consider  it  advisable  that  there 
might  be  some  sort  of  official  recognition  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  as  a  distinct  body,  outside  all  other 
charitable  bodies  ? — No.  We  think  that  what  is  alread}^ 
done  might  be  done  to  a  larger  extent  than  it  is  done  even 
at  the  present  time  in  the  way  of  exchange  of  information 
between  charitable  bodies  and  the  poor  law  authorities. 

22852.  In  reference  to  paragraph  8,  do  you  propose  that 
medical  relief  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  should  be 
considered  ordinary  pauper  rehef  with  all  its  disqualifica- 
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tions  ? — No.  In  many  cases  medical  relief  in  the  infirmary 
should  not  be  considered  ordinary  relief  with  all  its  dis- 
quaUfying  tendencies.  But  our  point  is  that  the  infirmary 
is  used  by  people  who  ought  not  to  use  it.  and  who  would 
not  use  it  if  it  went  by  its  own  name  as  the  Workhouse 
Infirmary  or  the  Sick  Poorhouse. 

22853.  It  is  more  the  name  than  the  disqualification, 
then  ? — The  distinction  between  the  two  is  that  people 
using  the  infirmary  do  not  associate  it  as  being  connected 
with  the  poor  law  at  all,  or  as  being  a  charge  on  the  rates. 

22854.  (ilfr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  your  salary, 
supposing  you  have  to  apply  for  another  situation  in 
another  London  union,  would  they  have  the  power  to 
start  you  at  the  same  salary  that  you  have  at  the  present 
time,  or  would  you  have  to  start  at  the  minimum  ? — 
1  should  have  to  start  at  the  minimum  of  £150,  I  take  it. 

22855.  Then  that  acts  rather  against  officers  changing 
from  one  union  into  another  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  heard  of  a  single  instance  where  one  officer  has 
gone  to  another  union  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

22856.  The  only  chance  you  have  of  promotion  is 
either  to  become  a  superintendent  relievin,g  officer, 
or  to  get  a  situation  in  the  provinces  where  tney  pay  a 
batter  salary  than  in  London  ? — Yes. 

22857.  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  some  power  given  to  aged  people  to  demand 
maintenance  of  their  sons  or  daughters,  do  you  ever 
adopt  the  practice  of  sending  notices  to  sons  and  daughters 
of  applicants  for  relief  before  you  relieve  the  person, 
pointing  out  that  So-and-so  is  applying  for  relief,  and  in 
the  event  of  relief  being  granted  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  repay  the  full  amount  ? — Yes. 

22858.  Have  you  printed  notices  for  the  purpose  ? — 
Yes. 

22859.  Do  you  find  that  that  at  times  answers  the 
]3urpose  ? — Yes.  I  have  had  applicants  come  and  give 
me  the  names  and  addresses  of  sons  and  daughters,  and 
I  have  written  to  them,  I  might  say,  using  a  mild  threat, 
that  if  they  did  not  contribute  I  should  bring  the  case 
before  the  guardians  and  ask  them  to  order  proceedings. 
That  has  been  quite  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose. 

22860.  Do  you,  in  bringing  cases  before  the  guardian  % 
brmg  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  before  the  relief 
(committee  irrespective  of  the  legal  liability  of  the  persors 
forming  the  household  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow. 

22861.  If  an  aged  person  applies  for  relief  and  there 
is  suflBcicnt  income  in  the  house  where  the  person  is 
living,  do  you  take  the  whole  of  the  income  from  every 
member  of  the  household  into  consideration  and  lay  that 
information  lefore  the  guardians  at  the  meeting  in  order 
that  they  may  como  to  a  decision  as  to  whether  there  is 
diifcitution  there  or  not  ? — Not  unless  there  is  some  moral 
or  legal  liability  in  connection  with  the  case.  I  would 
say,  supposing  an  aged  person  is  living  with  a  son-in-law 
although  the  son-in-law  is  not  legally  liable  to  maintain 
-his  mother-in-law  ;  yet  if  the  income  was  sufficient  to 
meet  the  case  I  should  certainly  report  that  to  my  guar- 
-dians. 

22862.  Then  you  do  not  ignore  the  question  of  the 
legal  liability  in  bringing  a  case  before  the  guardians  ;  it 
enters  into  your  mind  at  the  time  you  are  making  in- 
quiries ? — Yes. 

22863.  If  relief  is  only  to  be  given  to  persons  who  are 
destitute,  why  should  that  question  arise  until  the  relief 
has  been  given  ?  The  only  point  is  whether  the  appli- 
cant is  destitute  or  not,  and  your  inquiries  are  all  made 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  that  one  point  as  to  whether 
he  or  she  is  in  need  of  relief  ? — I  am  afraid  that  does  not 
aoply  generally  to  outdoor  relief.  The  applicants  are 
a  )t,  as  you  might  say,  really  destitute,  and  they  are 
not  actually  starving  ;  but  their  income  is  such  as  to 
jiocessitate  some  need  of  addition. 

22864.  That  means  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
iliey  are  living  snow  there  is  not  sufficient  for  them  to 
liave  a  maintenance  ? — Yes. 

22865.  Still  the  circumstances  would  induce  you,  would 
tliey  not,  to  say  in  many  cases  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
income  in  the  house  and  there  is  no  destitution  ? — Yes. 

22866.  Leaving  out  of  mind  altogether,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned  as  relieving  officer,  any  question  of  legal 
liability,  which  is  a  matter  for  consideration  after  relief 
has  been  granied,  is  it  not  ?— It  should  be  so. 


22867.  And  it  ought  not  to  enter  into  consideration  at 
the  moment  of  an  application  being  made  ? — Yes.  We 
have  very  often  been  met  with  "  Well,  they  are  not 
liable,  and  we  must  relieve  them.' 

•22868.  I  would  like  to  know  your  practice  as  a  relieving 
officer,  and  what  is  in  your  mind  at  the  time  you  are 
making  these  inquiries,  and  whether  the  object  is  to 
ascertain  if  there  is  destitution  or  not  ? — It  is  to  ascertain 
if  there  is  destitution.  The  question  of  taking  proceed- 
ings against  the  relatives  does  not  come  in  until  after 
the  case  has  been  reported  to  the  guardians,  and  they 
make  an  order  against  certain  sons  to  contribute. 

22889.  The  question  of  destitution  would,  I  suppose,  be 
decided  by  the  income  of  the  relatives  living  in  the  house, 
although  not  legally  liable  ;  do  you  agree  to  that  ? — I 
think  if  you  can  prevent  a  case  having  to  be  relieved  by 
writing  you  should. 

22870.  That  is  another  point  which  applies  to  persons 
not  living  with  the  applicant.  I  was  thinking  of  persons 
living  as  one  family  and  whether  the  question  of  legal 
liability  ought  to  enter  in  as  an  element  in  deciding  whether 
the  case  is  an  object  for  relief  or  not  ? — Whether  that  case 
is  ds^erviiig  or  relief  ? 

22871.  No — whether  it  is  an  object  of  relief  ;  the 
question  of  deserving  I  think,  complicates  it  ? — I  agree 
with  you  that  the  question  of  the  liability  should  not  be 
considered  at  the  actual  time  of  giving  the  relief. 

22872.  With  regard  to  admissions  to  the  workhouse 
of  weil-kriown  ins  and  outs,  are  there  not  many  admitted 
without  the  relieving  officer's  order  at  all  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so  ;  in  many  cases  we  hear  an  arrangement  is  made. 

22873.  In  some  of  the  London  unions  we  he?r  there 
is  practically  an  open  door  for  these  people  without  a 
relieving  officer's  order  ;  do  you  agree  that  that  is  so  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

22874.  That  does  not  involve  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  relieving  officer,  does  it  ?• — Where  that  is  in  vogue 

he  ins  and  outs  do  not  affect  the  relieving  officer  a  great 
deal. 

22875.  But  that  system  is  not  general  in  London,  is 
it  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

22876.  It  is  not  so  in  your  union,  is  it  ?^No. 

22877.  Every  applicant  for  the  workhouse  has  to  get 
an  order  from  the  relieving  officer  ? — Yes,  unless  there  is 
something  very  special  in  the  case — sickness,  for  instance. 

22878.  If  the  distinction  between  the  infirmary  and 
the  workhouse  were  abolished  entirely,  I  take  it  you 
think  that  would  be  an  administrative  advantage  ? — I 
think  people  who  at  present  use  the  infirmary  would  not 
use  it  if  it  was  more  generally  pointed  out  to  them  that 
they  were  recipients  of  relief  and  that  they  were  practi- 
cally paupers. 

22879.  Would  that  object  be  achieved  by  a  central 
receiving  station  for  all  indoor  cases,  where  they  could 
bo  classified  by  the  indoor  medical  officers  as  to 
whether  they  should  go  to  the  infirmary,  or  to  the  able- 
bodied  portion  of  the  workhouse,  or  to  anywhere  else  ? — ■ 
It  used  to  be  general  that  all  cases  were  admitted  through 
the  workhouse  and  then  passed  on,  as  the  case  might  be, 
to  the  infirmary.  I  think  that  was  a  better  arrangement. 
But  since  the  infirmaries  have  been  made  a  distinct  part 
of  the  establishment  and  applicants  have  been  admitted 
direct  into  the  infirmary,  people  have  had  less  hesitancy 
in  using  the  infirmary  than  they  formerly  had,  and  peopb 
of  a  class  that  we  think  need  not  use  it. 

22880.  Then  it  is  really  a  separate  administration  of 
the  two  portions,  the  workhouse  and  the  infirmary,  which 
has  caused  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  two  separate  insti- 
tutions ? — Yes. 

22881.  The  present  system  involves,  then,  the  guardians 
sometimes  deciding  on  a  case  of  admission — or  the  re- 
Heving  officer  deciding  between  the  meetings  of  the  guar- 
dians—whether it  should  be  sent  to  the  infirmary  or  to 
the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

22882.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  all 
cases  of  indoor  relief  were  sent  to  a  receiving  house  where 
the  medical  officer  would  decide  on  the  condition  of  the 
person  whether  it  were  a  proper  case  for  the  workhouse 
or  for  the  Infirmary  ? — Yes.  They  must  understand  that 
they  are  having  relief,  and  they  must  go  through  the 
form  of  the  House  in  the  first  instance. 
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1  for  22883.  Have  you  had  any  experience  at  all  of  relief 

bier  rules  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  guardians  in  distributing 
the   ad-  relief  ?    Have  such  regulations  been  in  force  in  any 
istration    Union  where  you  have  acted  as    relieving   officer  ? — 
elief.        Do  you  mean  fixed  scales  and  rules  ? 

22884.  Yes  ? — I  have  not.  They  always  reckon  to 
deal  with  cases  on  their  respective  merits. 

22885.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  rules 
embodying  some  principles  for  the  guidance  of  guardians 
would  be  of  any  service  to  you  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  would 
b^  of  great  help.  With  regard  to  the  able-bodied,  if  there 
could  be  in  the  minds  of  the  guardians  a  feeling  that 
they  can  only  give  relief  in  kind,  and  that  they  can  only 
give  that  for  one  week  to  an  able-bodied  case,  they  would 
feel  that  they  were  strengthened,  and  they  would  say 
to  the  applicant :  "  We  cannot  do  any  other  than  this." 
Then  if  they  had  other  rules  on  other  matters  with  regard, 
for  instance,  to  women  with  illegitimate  children,  deserted 
women,  and  so  forth,  and  cases  that  are  undesirable  cases 
for  outdoor  relief,  if  those  rules  were  fixed  rules,  and 
the  guardians  could  say  :  "  We  cannot  give  you  outdoor 
relief :  that  is  what  we  should  hke  to  do,  but  we  are 
forbidden  by  the  rules." — I  think  it  would  be  of  great 
help. 

22886.  Do  you  think  that  would  remove  the  objection 
that  now  exists  to  certain  individual  guardians  influencing 
relief  in  committee  as  you  mentioned  a  little  while  ago  ? — 
Yes,  if  these  were  fixed  rules.  Of  course,  I  would  not 
carry  those  fixed  rules  to  any  great  extent  on  cardinal 
points  such  as  cases  of  deserted  women,  and  women  with 
illegitimate  children. 

22887.  Hiere  should  be  for  the  guidance  of  Guardians 
principles  laid  down  according  to  which  they  should  grant 
relief  ? — ^Yes. 

ectioiiof  22888.  Do  the  inspectors  often  look  at  your  books  ? 
relief  by  I  have  been  eight  years  in  London  now  and  I  have  only 
i\  seem,  an  inspector  once. 

«im«nt  22889.  Therefore  there  is  no  influence  exercised  over 
bors.        outdoor  relief  practically  by  the  inspector  of  the  Local 

Ciovemment  Board  ? — No,  except  so  far  as  he  is  in  touch 

with  the  auditors,  and  so  forth, 

22890.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 
inspectors  had  to  repeatedly  examine  the  books  of 
relieving  officers,  and  ascertain  the  lines  upon  which 
relief  is  being  given,  and  see  in  that  way  if  there  is  any 
illegal  relief  being  granted  ?  Would  that  strengthen 
your  hands  ? — I  feel  that  it  would  strengthen  our  hands 
considerably. 

2289 L  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  relief,  and  to  more  uniformity  all  round  ? — 
Yes.    Of  course,  as  an  Association  of  Relieving  Officers 
we  have  some  selfish  motives,  as  all  bodies  have,  but  what 
the  Association  tries  for  more  than  anything  is  uniformity 
■  ■of    ai   °^  practice.    We  find  that  there  is  such  a  great  diversity, 
rtv  in  I!  Relieving    officers  from  different  parishes  and  unions 
inistna-!    meet  and  hear  that  cases  are  dealt  with  much  differently 
of  OMt-  in  one  part  of  London  as  compared  with  another. 

22892.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDovigodl.)  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  that  the  inspector  each  time  he  visits  a 
Union  should  make  a  report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  upon  the  administration  by  the  guardians  in 
that  Union  which  is  under  his  supervision  at  the  time  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  have  not  considered  that  point,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  answer  that  question- 

22893.  {Mr.  Beniham.)  With  regard  to  medical  relief 
on  loan,  did  you  recommend  all  medical  reUef  being 
given  on  loan  ? — The  statement  I  have  handed  in  says 
"  all  cases,"  but  personally  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
all  cases, 

stigation  22894.  If  the  system  was  carried  out  properly  with 
Bes  as  a  regard  to  medical  relief  that  obtains  with  regard  to 
ordinary  relief,  do  you  not  think  it  would  diminish  the 
gj^j  number  of  persons  who  get  medical  relief,  if,  when  the 
case  is  laid  before  the  guardians,  they  should  decide  then 
upon  the  circumstances  as  stated  by  the  relieving  officer 
whether  it  be  a  case  for  relief  upon  loan  or  not  ? — Yes. 

%  ^  22895.  Therefore,  if  the  practice  was  carried  out  properly 

there  would  be  no  need  for  any  change  in  the  law  ? — -The 
carrying  out  of  the  practice  of  giving  medical  reUef 
in  the  same  way  that  the  other  relief  is  given  would,  I 
think,  to  a  very  great  extent  meet  the  difficulty. 


22896.  To  what  do  you  attribute,  then,  the  difference  Mr.  J.  T. 
in  the  minds  of  guardians  in  granting  medical  relief,  and  in  Thompson. 
granting  ordinary  relief  ;  why  should  they  grant  medical  f^^.Tf.R 
relief  freely  ?— The  applications  for  medical  relief  are  "*  'Ju'.v  ^i^w- 
made  between  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  the  people  j)if,tinction 
have  the  feeling  that  it  is  not  relief.  I  have  often  had  j^.,  j^i^js  of 
said  to  me  when  I  have  been  asking  them  questions  as  ^iie  people 

to  their  circumstances  when  they  have  been  m  iking  appli-  l)etween 
cation  for  medical  relief  :  "  Why  do  you  want  to  know  all  in-dioal  and 
this.    I  am  not  asking  for  relief.    I  only  want  a  doctor."  ordinary 
They  do  not  look  upon  it  as  relief  in  the  sense  that  out-  fflicf. 
door  relief  and  in-maintenance  is  considered  as  relief. 
Bringing  the  cases  properly  before  the  committee,  and 
where  there  is  a  fair  income  declaring  it  on  loan,  would,  I 
think,  have  a  great  tendency  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
medical  relief,  and  medical  relief  is,  I  think,  practically  Medical 
admitted  by  every  relieving  officer,  and  I  thirk  by  most  relief  the 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Poor  Law,  to  be  the  first  fir-it  step  to 
stepping-stone  to  other  forms  of  relief.    People  when  once  piuponsm. 
they  get  over  the  reluctance  of  coming  to  the  relieving 
officer  and  asking  for  medical  relief,  have  less  com- 
punction about  applying  for  any  other  kind  of  relief. 

22897.  Do  you  find  that  guardians  are  not  so  particular 
about  knowing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  with  regard 
to  medical  relief  ?— They  are  not. 

22898.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?— It  is  partly 
due  to  the  practice.  An  application  for  medical  relief 
has  not  been,  perhaps,  as  thoroughly  reported  as  applica- 
tions for  other  kinds  of  relief. 

22899.  That  is  on  the  part  of  the  relieving  officer  ? — 
Yes,  of  course. 

22900.  Then  really  with  regard  to  medical  relief  there  j^^^jg^j^^ig^ 
is  a  looseness  all  round  both  on  the  part  of  the  relieving  p'^'^g^jiga,! 
officers,  and  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  I  am  ^^ligf 
afraid  I  must  admit  that.  Disfranchise- 

22901.  Has  the  franchise  anything  to  do  with  that —  ment :  its 
because  it  does  not  disfranchise  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  has  effect  as  a 
something  to  do  with  it.  They  know  that  it  does  not  deterrent., 
carry  any  disqualification  with  it. 

22902.  If  that  principle  were  adopted  for  all  kinds  of 
relief  do  you  think  there  would  be  a  similar  looseness  all 
round  ? — "  Here  is  the  district  medical  officer  :  he  is  paid, 
a  fixed  salary  ;  it  does  not  make  much  difference  ;  give- 
them  it ;  they  want  a  doctor — let  them  have  it."  That 
is  what  is  said. 

22903.  {Mr.    Booth.)  With    regard    to    your    second  Need  for' 
paragraph  which  refers  to  the  need  for  legislation  enabling  extending 
needy,  aged,  persons  to  compel  liable  relatives  to  support  powers  of 
them  ;  might  that  not  be  made  an  engine  of  extortion  ?  parents  to 
If  the  recipient  was  allowed  to  sue,  might  there  not  be  r'scover 
some  danger  of  those  suits  being  taken  up  by  a  low  class  f^^™^,'j1jT^^ 
of  attorney,  or  somebody  of  that  sort,  and  made  an  '""''^^ 
engine  of  extortion  ? — After  the  cross-examination  this 
afternoon  I  have  seen  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the 

way  of  this  ;  but  still  we  have  felt  the  need  of  something  of 
the  sort.  If  it  is  not  detaining  you  I  just  would  like  to 
quote  one  or  two  cases  of  aged  and  needy  persons  with, 
relatives  liable  to  support  them.  There  are  many  such, 
cases  who  become  paupers  who  need  not  otherwise  be  so..- 
Take  a  Lewisham  case  :  M.G.,  an  aged  widow,  with  six  : 
sons  and  one  daughter,  7s.  outrelief  weekly  was  granted, 
and  the  whole  was  recovered  by  magistrate's  order.  None 
of  the  children  would  pay  without  being  summoned. 
That  is  a  case  of  7s.  weekly  being  granted,  and  of  another  • 
person  being  classed  as  a  pauper  who  ought  not  to  be 
pauper,  and  the  amount  is  really  recovered.  Then 
there  is  a  case  of  Mrs.  W.,  an  aged  widow  with  one  son,  a 
Poor  Law  guardian  of  independent  means,  who  is  quite 
willing  to  help  his  mother,  and  another  son  a  shopkeeper, 
who  would  not  do  so  until  summoned.  In  that  case  there 
was  a  magistrate's  order  for  5s.  weekly. 

22904.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Against  whom  ? — Against  the- 
brother  who  would  not  contribute. 

22905.  The  magistrate's  order  would  be  against  both 
would  it  not  ? — No.  The  general  practice  in  these  cases  is, 
supposing  there  are  two  sons,  one  willing,  and  one  not 
willing,  to  take  proceedings  against  the  unwilling  son, 
and  to  allow  the  son  that  is  willing  to  pay  directly  to  his 
parent. 

22906.  Then  the  order  for  5s.  was  got  against  the  son 
who  would  not  contribute  ? — It  was  against  the  son  who 
would  not  contribute  until  proceedings  were  taken  against 
him. 
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9  July  1900. 


22907.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  for  many  years 
discharging  duties  in  connection  with  medical  inspection 
under  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — I  have. 

22908.  Would  you  kindly  describe  what  the  various 
Duties  of  offices  are  that  you  have  held  ? — I  have  been  medical 
Medical  inspector  for  Poor  Law  purposes  since  April,  1889  ;  I  was 
Inspector  for  ^j^^j^  appointed  to  discharge  the  provincial  duties  in 

'  succession  to  Dr.  Mouat,  who  had  retired  the  previous 
year.  In  January,  1893, 1  was  transferred  to  the  Metro- 
poUtan  district  in  succession  to  Dr.  Bridges  (who  had 
also  retired  in  the  previous  year)  with  the  added  duty 
of  advising  on  provincial  cases.  The  duties  which  I 
have  had  to  perform  are  set  forth  in  the  minutes  which 
Tvere  handed  in  by  Dr.  Fuller  in  his  evidence  ;  the  minutes 
of  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  of  the  23rd  October,  1878,  supple- 
mented by  the  minute?  of  Mr.  Ritchie  of  the  10th  June, 
1889,  and  a  minute  of  Mr.  Fowler  (as  he  then  was)  of  the 
1st  February,  1893.- 

22909.  Will  you  hand  those  minutes  in  ? — I  will  read  to 
you  Sir  Henry  Fowler's  minute.  The  other  two  have 
already  been  handed  in  by  Dr.  Fuller.  Sir  Henry  Fowler's 
minute  is  as  follows  :  "  With  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Downes,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  senior  medical 
inspector  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  and  is  to  be  so  described 
in  the  official  list.  In  connection  with  his  inspections  of 
Poor  Law  institutions  in  the  Metropolis,  he  will  advise 
the  Board  directly  on  any  matters  which  come  under  his 

•attention  on  the  occasions  of  his  inspections,  and  which 
he  may  deem  it  desirable  to  report  to  the  Board,  and  he 
will  also  advise  the  Board  directly  on  any  questions  Mdth 
Tregard  to  Poor  Law  administration  which  may  be  referred 
to  him  by  the  Board,  either  in  respect  of  the  Metropolis 
•or  of  the  provinces." 

22910.  That  is  a  definition  of  your  duties,  which,  I 
"understand,  has  remained  unchanged  ? — The  minute 
remains  unchanged.  I  may  say  that  I  have  not  had 
much  time  of  late  years  to  make  systematic  routine 
inspection ;  my  inspections  have  been  practically  in- 
spections for  a  particular  purpose,  or  for  meeting  guar- 
dians, and,  of  course,  my  duties  have  been  largely  involved 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

22911.  I  presume  that  you  have  been  assisted  by 
subordinates,  who  have  discharged  the  ordinary  routine 
inspections  ? — There  are  three  assistant  inspectors,  one 
being  a  lady  inspector  in  the  Metropolitan  district.  They 
are  not  medical. 

22912.  Your  work  really  consists  of  meeting  boards 
of  guardians  and  local  authorities  on  special  medical 
questions,  and  keeping  a  general  supervision  over  the 
work  done  by  your  assistants  ? — Yes,  in  association  with 
Mr.  Lockwood.  The  Board  has  allowed  me  a  very  free 
hand. 


22913.  If  that  describes  the  present  system,  could 
you  inform  us  what  the  previous  arrangements  for  Poor 
Law  medical  inspection  were  ? — The  earlier  arrangements 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  do  not  appear  to  have  systematically  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  medical  adviser.  Dr.  Kay, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  Assistant  Commissioners,  was  a 
medical  man,  and  his  services  in  this  capacity,  in  addition 
to  his  ordinary  duties,  were  utilised  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  so  also  with  regard  to  the  next  gentleman  who  was 
appointed,  that  was  Dr.  Edward  Smith  in  1865.  I 
believe  Dr.  Smith  had  a  district,  but  in  the  interval 
between  Dr.  Kay's  appointment  and  Dr.  Edward  Smith's 
appointment  I  am  not  aware  of  any  medical  inspector 
for  Poor  Law  who  was  appointed  as  such.  Dr.  Kay 
retired  in  1840 ;  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
of  Coimcil  for  Education,  with  the  arrangement  that 
one  moiety  of  his  services  were  to  be  still  "at  the  disposal 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  reference  to  the  educa- 
tion of  pauper  children  and  the  subject  of  medical  relief, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Commissioners  or  the 
Poor  Law  Board  were  therefore  without  medical  advice, 
because  they  consulted  very  frequently  leading  men, 
both  physicians,  surgeons,  architects,  chemists  and  others 
on  special  matters  as  they  occurred  to  them  Dr.  Arnott 
advised  them  on  ventilation.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
made  various  sanitary  reports.  I  may  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  at  that  stage  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  Poor 
Law  administration  was  to  a  considerable  extent  concerned 
with  the  germ  of  the  present  public  health  of  the  country, 

22914.  Their  duties  were  two-fold  ;  they  discharged 
certain  duties  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  as  medical 
inspectors,  and  they  also  discharged  duties  out^ide  the  Poor 
Law  as  sanitary  inspectors  ? — Some  of  their  reports  are 
distinctly  on  sanitary  subjects,  but  I  think  that  the 
Commissioners  held  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
population  had  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  Poor  Law. 

22915.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  That  was  Mr.  Chadwick's  posi- 
tion ? — I  believe  it  was.  The  Commissioners  issued  a 
special  report  by  him  in  1842  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  labouring  population. 

22916.  He  said  the  want  of  sanitation  was  the  cause  of 
pauperism  ? — That  was  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  it 
would  be  based. 

22917.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Whau  WcS  the  date  of  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith's  report  ? — There  is  a  report  by  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith  on  the  physical  causes  of  sickness 
and  mortality  in  the  Bethnal  Green  and  Whitechapel 
districts,  with  an  account  of  a  personal  inspection  of 
Bethnal  Green  and  Whitechapel  by  him  in  May,  1838. 
and  a  report  on  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  twenty  Metro- 
politan unions  or  parishes  during  the  same  year.  He 
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was  ()hysiciaa  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital.  Then  there 
was  an  architect,  Mr.  Sampson  Kempthorne,  who  advised 
them  and  prepared  plans  for  Poor  Law  buildings,  which 
were  issued  as  models,  I  believe. 

22918.  {Chairman.)  Reverting  to  the  sanitary  reports, 
were  those  reports  made  to  an  authority  other  than  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  ? — No,  they  were  made  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  You  will  find  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith's  reports  in  the  4th  and  5th  Reports  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Other  names  that  I  find 
are  Mr.  Farr  and  Mr.  Grainger,  who  reported  on  the  state 
of  workhouses  ;  Dr.  Todd,  who  was  a  leading  physician  of 
the  day.  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  a  leading  chemist,  and  Dr. 
Angus  Smith,  an  authority  on  ventilation,  were  all  con- 
sulted by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Mr.  Guthrie,  a 
leading  surgeon  of  the  period,  I  believe,  advised  them  on 
surgical  questions.  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
table  of  extra  fees  for  operations  was  made  upon  his  advice. 
I  find  one  case  where  Mr.  Guthrie  was  apparently  called  in 
to  advise  as  to  a  case  of  malpractice  ;  it  was  alleged  that 
some  pauper  had  not  been  properly  treated,  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Guthrie  advised.  In  addition  to  taking  the  advice  of 
individual  authorities,  the  Poor  Law  Board  at  any  rate 
appointed  committees  of  experts  occasionally,  and  perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy  committee  of  that  kind  was  the 
committee  which  reported  on  the  amount  of  cubic  space  to 
be  given  in  Metropolitan  buildings.  I  think  the  date  of 
that  report  was  1867. 

22919.  Was  that  previous  to  the  legislation  ? — I  think 
it  was  just  after  the  legislation.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  was 
the  chairman,  Sir  Douglas  Galton  was  a  member,  and  the 
object  of  that  committee,  I  may  perhaps  mention  now, 
although  it  refers  to  a  later  period  of  my  evidence,  was  to 
determine  the  apportionment  of  the  Metropolitan  common 
poor  fund  according  to  the  certification  of  the  buildings. 
The  guardians  under  the  Act  of  1867  were  to  have  certain 
repayments  according  to  the  number  of  indoor  poor,  and 
obviously  the  number  that  they  would  have  in  the  different 
workhouses  was  governed  by  the  cubic  space  allotted  to 
each  inmate,  and  this  committee  was  appointed  to  deter- 
mine what  was  a  very  important  matter  to  the  guardians  as 
a  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  the  fund.  Coming  to 
later  days,  there  are  cases  where  eminent  ophthalmic 
surgeons  have  been  appointed  to  report  on  outbreaks  of 
opthalmia,  Dr.  Nettleship  made  a  very  important  report  in 
1874  ;  and  a  similar  report  was  made  by  Dr.  Stephenson  in 
my  own  time.  Mr.  Shaw,  who  is  now  the  Secretary 
of  the  Meteorological  Department,  made  a  report  on 
ventilation.  There  are  other  appointments  that  have 
been  occasionally  made  of  temporary  inspectors.  There 
was  an  Act  of  33  and  34  Victoria,  Chapter  94,  with  regard 
to  the  superannuation  of  medical  officers,  which  pro- 
vided that  a  medical  officer,  before  he  could  be  super- 
annuated, must  be  seen  by  a  Poor  Law  inspector. 
On  one  occasion  I  had  to  see  a  gentleman,  but  he  went 
away  to  Scotland,  and  I  could  not  follow  him  to  Scot- 

34  Vict,  land  ;  he  would  not  come  to  England,  so  the  Local 
Government  Board  appointed  Professor  Gairdner  of 
Glasgow  to  see  him.  That  Act  is  now  repealed  by  the 
Superannuation  Act. 

22920.  Was  the  doctor  an  official  of  any  union  or  anj' 
Poor  Law  local  authority  ? — Yes,  he  was ;  he  was 
superannuated  by  the  guardians,  but  he  had  to  be  seen 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Statute  by  an  inspector. 

22921.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Was  it  necessarily  a  medical 
inspector  ? — No,  it  was  not  necessarily  a  medical 
inspector. 

22922.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  further  you 
wish  to  say  relating  to  the  previous  arrangements  for 
Poor  Law  medical  inspection  and  advice  ? — That  gives,  I 

ler  ap-  think,  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  advice  was  obtained. 
°*  I  then  come  down  to  the  actual  appointment  of  inspectors. 
I  have  mentioned  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  who  was  appointed 
in  1865.  He  advised  the  Poor  Law  Board  generally,  I 
believe,  and  dealt  especially  with  the  provinces.  Dr. 
Markham  was  attached  to  the  Metropolitan  district  in 
1866,  and  continued  until  1870.  Dr.  Bridges  was  ap- 
pointed in  1869  and  retired  in  1892.  He  was  attached 
to  the  Metropolitan  district  during  the  whole  of  that 
time.  In  1874,  Dr.  Mouat,  my  predecessor,  succeeded 
Dr.  Edward  Smith  in  the  provinces,  and  he  retired  in 
1888.  Dr.  Fuller  succeeded  me  in  the  provinces  in  1893. 


22923.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Were  all  these  inspectors  limited    Dr.  A.  H. 
to  institutions,  or  did  they  report  on  outdoor  medical  Downes. 

relief  ?    Were  there  any  reports  on  outdoor  medical  ■ — ■ 

relief  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  reports   on   outdoor  ^  July  1906. 
medical  relief  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  when  there  _  ~ 
have  been  two  systematic  reports  made  in  the  Metropolis  q^^j.  ^^qqj- 

by  the  assistant  inspectors.  M'xlical 

Relief. 

22924.  Might  we  have  those  reports  ? — They  are  not 
printed,  but  I  have  the  reports  that  were  last  made  here  ; 
they  are  reports  in  the  possession  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ;  they  describe  the  arrangements  at  the 
different  dispersal ies  ;  then  a  correspondence  took  place 
with  the  guardians  in  a  number  of  cases  upon  those.  I 
should  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  their  being 
available  at  the  office. 

22925.  (Chairman.)     As    you    have    described    the  The  ]irob- 
machinery,  peihaps  you  would  give  us  some  informa- lems  of 
tion  as  to  the  problems  in  connection  with  m.edical  relief  ?  Medics. 

— What  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  is  entirely  a  state-  I^^l^^t. 
ment  of  the  matter  as  it  appears  to  myself.    I  am  not 
speaking,  as  the  Commissioners  will  understand,  as  an 
official  in  this  matter.    My  view  is  that  the  problem  of 
medical  relief  is  that  medical  aid,  which  should  be  ade- 
quate, should  be  equally  obtainable  by  all  according  to 
their  means.    I  think  that  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
that  object  have  not  been  lessened  by  Poor  Law  develop-  The  principle 
ment,  or  by  the  trend  of  legislation.    The  ordinary  of  "  ineli-_ 
principles  that  the  condition  of  those  who  depend  upon  gibiUty ''  m- 
public  relief  shall  not  be,  or  seem  to  be,   more  desir-  ^£};'Jj°^f' 
able  than  the  condition  of  those  Avho  are  independent,  is  j^gjjgf 
impracticable  in  a  civilised  country  in  the  case  of  the 
sick.    Tiie  Poor  Law  therefore,  has  been  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sick  on  a  scale  continually  advancing  with 
the  standard  of  care  of  the  sick,  and  as,  with  medical 
progress,   this  provision  becomes  more  complete,  the 
more  unequal,  in  the  abs3nce  of  effective  organization, 
is  the  condition  of  the  man  who  tries  to  provide  for  himself. 
I  think  that  inequality  of  government  may  cause  more 
discontent  than   absolute  defects   of  government.  It 
may  be  quite  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the  Poor 
Law  has  not  in  its  necessary  developments  in  this  direc- 
tioa  conferred  privileges  on  the    persons  in  receipt  of 
Poor  Law  relief.    I  sum  up  the  methods  by  which  medical 
aid  may  be  provided  under  the  following  heads  : — Under 
the  first  head  I  place  individual  effort,  and  as  sub-heads 
of  that  I  put  co-operation  and  insurance  ;   or  you  may 
have  medical  aid  provided  by  individual  effort,  but  on  a 
commercial  basis  ;  that  is  to  say  you  may  have  hospitals 
which  take  in  people  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  com- 
mercial  transaction.    The   second   heading   would  be 
charity  in  various  forms,  but  before  I  come  to  that,  I  think 
that  unless  some  such  agencies  as  those  of  co-operation  Increasing 
and  insurance  on  a  commercial  basis  are  invoked,  only  difficulty  ^ 
the  rich  can  afford  the  risk  of  the  cost  of  sickness.    The  P'^i'^**° 
development  of  operative  surgery,  for  instance,   has  ^^^J,',"','. 
enormously  increased  the  chance  of  pecuniary  loss  that  si^jj^'ess 
may  occur  to  anyone  at  any  moment. 

22926.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  say  pecuniary  loss;   do  you 
mean  expenditure  ? — -I  mean  expenditure. 

22927.  Necessary  expenditure  ?- 
nection  with  treatment. 


-Expenditure  in  con- 


22928.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Caused  by  difficult  operations  ?— 
Yes.  A  man  in  fair  circumstances  may  find  himself  called 
upon  to  spend  £100  or  £500,  and  it  may  seriously  cripple 
him. 

22929.  (Chairman.)  Owing  to  the  development  of 
medical  science,  life  can  now  be  saved  and  disease  counter- 
acted, but  unfortunately  at  a  cost  which  is  outside  the 
means  of  those  who  are  not  well  to  do  ? — Precisely.  I 
have  cut  from  recent  newspapers,  letters  which  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  class  of  case  which  frequently  occurs.  I 
do  not  know  v/hether  the  Commission  would  care  to  have 
me  read  one  which  was  published  in  the  Daily  News. 

22930.  If  you  think  it  sums  up  the  situation  ? — I 
think  it  gives  an  illustration  of  another  class  of  case. 
It  is  headed,  "  Poor  Patients  "  at  a  certain  hospital. 
It  says,  "  Sir,  I  am  glad  the  question  of  treatment  of 
patients  at  the  hospitals  has  been  taken  up  by  you." 
Then  it  goes  on  to  give  this  illustration  :  "A  friend  of 
mine  is  a  clerk  earning  some  30s.  or  35s.  a  week,  and  has 
been  the  sole  support  of  his  mother,  now  seventy-four 
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years  of  age.  On  Christmas  Day  she  was  seized  with  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  She  had  been  ill  previously  for  some  months, 
and  her  son  was  her  only  nurse.  Three  days  after  the 
stroke,  the  doctor  seeing  that  the  son  could  not  continue 
his  employment  owing  to  his  being  constantly  up  for 
several  nights  attending  his  mother,  wrote  to  the  hos- 
pital authorities  asking  them  to  take  her  in  so  that  she 
could  receive  proper  attention.  An  ambulance  was  sent 
from  the  hospital,  for  which  7s.  6d.  was  asked.  I  as- 
sisted in  her  removal ;  we  arrived  at  the  hospital  at 
cases.  9  p.m."    I  do  not  know  that  I  need  read  the  rest,  but 

the  upshot  of  it  was  that  they  refused  to  take  her  in, 
and  told  them  to  take  her  away  to  the  infirmary,  to  the 
Poor  Law.  There  was  nothing  for  that  case,  apparently, 
but  the  Poor  Law. 

22931.  Is  the  ground  of  refusal  given  ? — The  ground 
is  not  given. 

22932.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  It  was  a  chronic  case,  I  suppose  ? 
— It  was  obviously  a  case  which  the  hospital  to  which 
she  was  taken  would  not  take  in. 

22933.  [Chairman.)  Because  it  was  chronic  ? — Doubt- 
less, because  it  was  chronic.  Such  cases  are  frequent 
enough.  I  have  other  cuttings,  but  I  will  not  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Commission  with  those. 

Need  for  22934.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Is  your  point  that  the  hospital 

provision  for  does  not  serve  for  a  purpose  that  it  should  serve  ? — 

cases  of  First  of  all,  I  have  taken  the  possible  case  of  a  well-to-do 
ctLToriic  sick 

r>ooo,  i  vaaia  meeting  with  some  conditions  which  necessitate  a 
ness  m  lower  ?  ,.         i  ■  i      ■  i  ,  i_  ■       .i  • 

middle  very  expensive  operation,  which  might  be  a  serious  thing 

classes.  even  to  him.    I  then  take  an  illustration  from  a  poor 

class  of  life,  but  a  case  that  obviously  had  not  touched  the 

Poor  Law,  for  which,  although  they  apparently  did  not 

object  to  pay  7s.  6d.  for  an  ambulance,  there  appeared 

to  be  no  hospital  available  other  than  a  Poor  Law  hospital. 

I  do  not  blame  the  hospital  for  not  taking  the  case  in  ; 

but  there  appears  to  have  been  nowhere  else. 

22935.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  The  result  was  that  that  woman 
quite  unjustly,  became  a  pauper  ? — Assuming  the  facts 
of  the  letter  (which  is  signed  by  the  writer)  to  be  correct, 
it  certainly  does  seem  hard  that  persons  who  might  be 
able  to  pay  a  little,  to  pay  enough  to  cover  a  great  deal 
of  the  maintenance  and  possibly  something  more,  should 
have  no  resource  but  the  Poor  Law. 

22936.  {Mr.  Russdl  Wakefield.)  Your  point  is  that 
between  hospitals  and  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  there  is 
nothing  for  such  cases  as  that  which  are  chronic  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  anything  sufficient ;  there  may  be  a 
few  beds  here  and  there,  and  there  are  a  few  institutions 
here  and  there,  but  there  is  nothing  at  all  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  country. 

22937.  That  is  likely  to  be  a  very  common  case,  is  it 
not  ? — I  gave  that  because  it  struck  me  as  being  likely 
to  be  an  extremely  common  case. 

Suggested  22938.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  I  suppose  that  man  would  be 
inquirj'  into  chargeable  for  his  mother's  maintenance,  would  he  not, 
cost  of  sick-  — what  would  he  be  charged  ? — I  am  afraid  you  are 
ness  in  taking  me  on  to  legal  points  which  I  think  I  had  better 

private  leave  alone. 

ramilies.  \ha,t  heading  as  to  individual  effort,  it  has  struck 

me  as  worthy  of  inquiry  what  the  actual  cost  of  medical 
attendance  is  to  the  people  of  the  country  generally. 
Family  budgets  are  from  time  to  time  collected ;  if  a 
number  of  people  would  just  say  what  they  had  to  pay 
to  their  medical  men,  a  basis  of  actual  outlay  could  be 
ascertained. 

22939.  {Chairman..)  What  you  mean  is  that  where 
there  is  a  family  whose  income  would  be  such  that  they 
would  be  outside  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  you 
wish  to  ascertain  what  the  annual  disbursements  were 

n  connection  with  medical  attendance  ? — Yes. 

22940.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  make  any 
reliable  estimate,  because  it  would  so  depend  upon  the 
health  of  the  family  ?— It  wouldThave  to  cover  a  widish 
field  to  get  a  reliable  basis,  but  it  would  put  in  a  con- 

The  public  crete  form  what  must  be  fairly  obvious,  I  think,  to  most 
provision  of  people. 

Medical  next  heading  with  regard  to  medical  assistance 

assis  ance^^^^  ^j^^^  j  j^g^^^g  jg  djarity  in  various  forms,  and  the  third 
the^Po'orLaw  heading  is,  the  provision  by  the  community.  The  point 
and  Public  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  in  coimection  with  the  pro- 
Jlealth  Acts,  vision  by  the  community  is  this ;  that  there  has  arisen 


not  only  the  very  extensive  provision  which  is  made  by 
the  Poor  Law,  but  there  is  provision,  or  potential  pro- 
vision, by  a  number  of  other  authorities.     An  illus- 
tration is  afforded  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  empowering  local 
authorities,  and  in  London,  borough  councils,  to  provide 
ordinary  hospitals.    As  an  example  of  the  case  in  London, 
I  may  refer  to  Sections  75,  76,  and  77  of  the  Act  of  1891. 
Section  75  enacts  that  "  any  sanitary  authority  may 
provide  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  district 
hospitals,  temporary  or  permanent,  and  for  that  purpose 
may  themselves  build  such  hospitals,  or  contract  for  the 
use  of  any  hospital  or  part  of  a  hospital,  or  enter  into  any 
agreement  with  any  person  having  the  management  of 
any  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  inhabitants  of 
their  district,  on  payment  of  such  annual  or  other  sum 
as  may  be  agreed  on."    Then,  "  Two  or  more  authorities 
may  combine  in  providing  a  common  hospital."  Section 
76  gives  power  to  recover  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  a 
patient  who  is  not  a  pauper,  and  is  not  suffering  from  an 
infectious  disease.    The  next  Section  is,  "  Any  sanitary  Power  of 
authority  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern-  Sanitary 
ment  Board,  themselves  provide,  or  contract  with  any  Authorities 
person  to  provide,  a  temporary  supply  of  medicine  and  to  establish 
medical  assistance  for  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  their  General 
district."    There  is  no  hmitation  as  to  what  disease  is  Hospitals, 
to  be  provided  for. 

22941.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  To  what  extent  have  hospitals 
been  provided  under  that  Act  ? — In  London,  I  do  not 
think  any  hospital  has  been  provided  under  this  Section ; 
but  under  the  Act  of  1875,  which  applies  to  the  whole 
country,  and  applies  not  only  to  a  borough  council, 
but  to  any  local  sanitary  authority,  there  is  a  similar 
power  given  to  provide  hospitals,  and  there  have  been 
various  applications  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  sanction  to  expend  money  on  such  provision.  I 
believe  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  only  be  required  in  the  case  of  a  loan  or  a  pro- 
visional order. 

22942.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  I  believe  that  Barry  has  one  ? — 
Yes,  the  earliest  case  in  which  this  matter  was  considered 
was  in  1876,  the  cas3  of  Widnes,  where  they  proposed 
to  provide  an  accident  hospital. 

22943.  {Chairman.)  There  is  power  there,  apparently, 
to  erect  and  to  maintain  a  hospital  ? — Yes. 

22944.  And  no  limit  on  the  rate  which  may  be  levied  ? 
— I  see  no  limit  in  the  Act. 

22945.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Practically  very  little  has 
been  done  under  that? — It  is  not  exactly  in  my  department. 

22946.  {Mr.   Nunn.)  Dr.  Newsholme  uses  a  certain 
portion  of  his  fever  hospital  as  a  ward  for  consumptive 
patients  ;  would  that  come  under  Section  75  ? — I  cannot 
go  into  any  question  of  law  on  the  matter  ;   I  merely 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  fact  of 
this  legislation,  which  it  seems  to  me  introduces  another 
medical  rehef  authority  for  ordinary  medical  aid.    I  am  g^^j'^'^^^^  " 
under  the  impression  that  an  application  has  been  made  ^^j^ority 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  this  year  by  the  Borough  establish 
of  Portsmouth  to  estabUsh  a  maternity  hospital  for  the  Maternity 
express  purpose  of  preventing  women  having  to  go  to  the  Hospital. 
Poor  Law. 

22947.  {Chairman.)  The  power  given  to  these  local 
authorities  was  not  confined  to  building  or  maintaining 
a  hospital,  they  might  contract  with  the  authorities  of 
a  hospital  ? — Yes. 

22948.  Do  you  know  if  any  considerable  use  has  been  Subscription 
made  of  that  power  ? — I  have  a  note  of  subscriptions  to  by  Sanitary 
hospitals  in  one  or  two  places.    I  believe  the  Royal  Authorities 
Albert  Hospital  at  Devonport  received  a  donation  under  to  Voluntary 
that  section,  but  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  Hospitals, 
extensive  use  of  these  provisions.    I  only  draw  attention 

to  them  as  a  potential  means. 

22949.  What  was  the  primary  object  of  the  Act  under 
which  these  powers  were  given  ;    was  it  to  deal  with 
infectious  diseases  or  was  it  a  general  object  ? — That 
would  be  a  question  beyond  me.    I  had  always  thought  Medical 
that  that  portion  of  the  PubUc  Health  Act  was  intended  Relief  given 
to  deal  with  infectious  diseases.  by  Sanitary 

22950.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  I  ask  whether  there  was  aM^provi- 
medical  outdoor  relief  permitted  under  the  77th  Section  sion  against 
of  that  Act ;   "to  supply  temporary  medical  assistance  cholera  by 
for  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  their  district."    I  only  Guardians. 
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know  of  one  case,  that  ia  Manchester,  and  there  they 
supply  diarrhofta  mixture  free  at  all  the  police  stations. 
Do  you  know  of  any  other  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any 
case.  I  know  a  case  (I  believe  it  was  Marylebone)  where, 
on  the  other  hand  the  Poor  Law  used,  until  quite  recently, 
they  may  do  it  now,  to  provide  cholera  mixture  for  any- 
body who  liked  to  apply  for  it. 

22951.  My  point  was  that  the  Manchester  Town  Council 
does  it  ? — Quite  so  ;  there  may  be  similar  cases,  but  I 
should  not  know  of  them.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
Poor  Law  as  an  authority  for  providing  public  hospitals, 
and  as  a  hybrid  example  I  may  refer  to  the  Asylums 
Board :  part  of  its  functions  is  Poor  Law  and  the  other 
part  is  public  health. 

22952.  The  Education  Committee  of  Croydon  treat 
cases  of  ringworm  by  the  X-rays  free  of  charge  ;  that  is 
another  a'lthority  coming  in  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 
That  would  be  a  further  example. 

22953.  How  did  an  education  committee  come  under 
that  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  there  is  somewhat 
similar  overlapping  between  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Poor  Law  in 
dealing  with  epileptic  children.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  adequate 
co-ordination  or  definition  of  the  fields  of  the  different 
authorities,  and  as  long  as  that  remains  so,  although  this 
may  be  a  mere  germ  at  the  present  time,  yet  if  it  goes  on 
it  may  lead  to  something  very  complicated  and  difficult 
to  deal  with  hereafter.  It  would  be  well,  I  think,  to 
inquire  what  co-ordination  there  is  between  the  Poor 
Law  and  other  services  for  medical  assistance,  whether  by 
individual  effort  or  by  charitable  or  municipal.  There 
are  examples  about  the  country  of  co-ordination  with 
voluntary  effort,  such  as  sick  clubs  ;  there  is  the  case  of 
Milton,  and  there  is  more  or  less  co-ordination  in  a  good 
many  unions  with  the  organisations  of  charity,  but  as 
far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  collected  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  this  co-ordination. 

22954.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  district  or  districts  in 
England  where  there  is  a  satisfactory  system  of  co-ordina- 
tion between  all  the  existing  authorities  dealing  with 
disease  ? — I  could  hardly  answer  that  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. Sir  William  Chance  in  his  book  mentions  one 
or  two  cases  where  there  is  apparently  a  satisfactory 
co-ordination  of  voluntary  effort  and  the  Poor  Law. 

22955.  Voluntary  effort  including  existing  hospitals  ? — 
There  may  be  some  co-ordination  with  the  cottage  hos- 
pitals, many  places  have  arrangements  with  the  small 
hospitals  of  the  district ;  the  guardians  subscribe  to 
them,  or  pay  for  the  cases  that  are  sent  there,  but  I 
could  not  point  to  any  place  of  my  own  knowledge. 

22956.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Before  you  pass  from  the  point  of 
rival  authorities,  may  I  ask  whether  cases  of  friction  have 
arisen  between  boards  of  guardians  and  the  municipal 

Sanitary  authority  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  disease  ?  I 
onties  have  two  here,  I  want  to  know  if  there  are  others  ? — I  can 
imagine  it  would  be  very  likely  to  arise,  if  there  is  no  defini- 
tion of  functions  in  process  of  time  you  are  almost  certain 
to  have  friction.  You  have  only  to  get  one  or  two  persons 
without  very  much  tact  and  the  friction  will  arise. 

22957.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  case  of  Hampstead 
in  which  the  municipal  authority  employed  its  health 
visitors  to  visit  cases  of  measles,  and  the  health  visitors 
recommended  the  mothers  who  had  not  the  means  to  pay 
for  a  doctor  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer,  and 
the  board  of  guardians  were  very  irate  because  that 
happened,  and  said  they  were  bringing  more  people  on  the 
rates  in  consequence  ? — I  think  I  saw  it  in  the  papers,  I 
have  no  official  knowledge  of  it. 

22958.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anjrthing  further  to  say 
with  regard  to  that  portion  of  your  evidence  ? — I  should 
like  to  summarise  the  authorities  in  London  that  may  deal 
with  medical  aid ;  with  ordinary  sickness  there  are 
provident  clubs  and  dispensaries,  there  is  insurance,  and 
there  are  a  few  pay  hospitals,  there  are  charitable  agencies 
in  the  shape  of  hospitals  ;  there  is  Poor  Law  medical  relief 
in  the  infirmaries  and  dispensaries ;  and  there  is  the  un- 
usual power  of  this  Public  Health  (London)  Act ;  then  for 
infectious  cases  there  is  the  Asylums  Board  and  the  power 
of  the  borough  councils,  the  London  County  Council  takes 
some  share  in  dealing  with  such  matters  as  plague  or 
cholera,  the  Asylums  Board  does  so  also ;   there  is  a 
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voluntary  fever  hospital,  and  there  was  until  recently  a  Dr.  A.  H. 
voluntary  small-pox  hospital.  Dowries. 

22959.  (Mrs.  Bosanquef.)  Are  those  supported  by  con-  ~~ 
tributions  or  payment  ? — I  do  not  think  any  guardians  y  1=^00. 
subscribe  to  it  now,  the  Asylums  Board  has  supplanted  it. 

22960.  I  mean  by  charitable  contributions  or  by  the 
payment  of  patients  ? — Both.  For  mental  cases  there  are 
the  Poor  Law  workhouses,  the  Asylums  Board  and  the 
County  Council,  and  there  is  private  provision. 

22961.  (Sir  Samud  Provis.)  It  is  a  very  common  p.jyi,]gjj(;  \^ 
arrangement,  is  it  not,  for  the  guardians  to  send  infectious  Gluardians  for 
cases  to  the  sanitary  hospitals  and  pay  for  them  ? — Quite  eases  sent  to 
so,  T  am  very  glad  it  is  so  now,  my  earlier  experience  of  it  Sanitary 
was  rather  the  other  way,  the  sanitary  authority  did  not  Authorities' 
provide  the  hospital,  and  used  the  workhouse.  Hospitals. 

22962.  That  was  very  much  discouraged  by  the  Local  Use  of  Work- 
Government  Board  ? — They  objected  very  strongly.     houses  as 

22963.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  I  understand  that  the  sanitary  Infectious 
isolation  hospitals  are  not  obliged  to  receive  workhouse  ''"'^o^P't^'^- 
patients  in  infectious  cases.    The  Local  Government  Board 

has  definitely  said  that  a  joint  hospital  committee  need  Question  of 
not  accept  workhouse  infectious  cases,  there  was  no  obliga-  liability  of 
tion  for  them  to  do  so  ? — I  believe  there  have  been  cases  Sanitary 
in  the  law  courts,  but  I  cannot  answer  the  legal  question.  Authority 

22964.  There  is  the  case  of  Dorking  ;  there  the  joint  ■^^fJ'JJ.jg^, 
hospital  committee  stated  that  in  consequence  of  certain  r)o,,r)ers 
cases  sent  to  the  isolation  hospital  from  the  workhouse 
having  been  in  contact  with  measles  and  brought  that 
complaint  into  the  hospital,  they  had  resolved  in  future 

not  to  take  cases  of  infection  from  the  workhouse  except 
in  cases  of  great  emergency  ;  the  opinion  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  having  been  sought  on  the  subject, 
they  said  that  unless  the  joint  hospital  committee  are 
willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  receive  workhouse 
cases  there  was  no  obligation  on  them  to  do  so  ? — I  have 
no  information  to  give  you  with  regard  to  that. 

22965.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Have  you  any  statement  about  the 
actual  funds  at  the  disposal  of  these  various  bodies, 
including  voluntary  societies  ? — I  have  no  knowledge 
at  all. 

22966.  Would  it  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  facts  about  Overlapping 
that  ? — I  should  not  have  any  means  of  doing  so.     As  of  functions 
a  further  example  of  the  over-lapping  there  is  the  of  London 
question  of  ambulance  arrangements.    At  the  present  Sanitary^ 
moment  there  are  competing  authorities  with  regard  to  Authorities 
ambulance  arrangements  in  the  metropolis.    The  county  ^"Jj^^^.j^i^'s'^^ 
council  has  at  the  present  time  a  General  Powers  Bill  for  "  sion 
dealing  with  street  accidents,  the  asylums  board  has  a  ambul- 
scheme  for  dealing  with  all  cases  except  street  accidents  ances. 

and  lunatics  dealt  with  by  the  county  council ;  then  of 
course  there  are  voluntary  provisions,  such  as  St.  John's 
and  the  Bischofisheim,  all  the  guardians  have  ambulances 
and  the  police  stations  have  some  provision.  The  county 
council  propose  to  deal  with  ihe  street,  the  Asylums 
Board  to  r'.eal  with  accidents  inside  the  house  ;  so 
if  a  man  rolled  down  his  stairs  the  Asylums  Board 
would  come  for  him,  if  he  fell  off  his  doorstep  the  county 
council  would  pick  him  up.  The  Local  Government 
Board  did  suggest  to  these  authorities  that  they  should 
confer,  but  they  did  not  take  the  advice  and  the  matter 
is  still  going  on.  I  give  that  as  an  example  of  the  ten- 
dency under  our  system  of  government  for  various 
authorities  to  spring  up  and  compete  with  each  other,  and 
I  have  not  exhausted  my  fist.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
if  anything  is  to  be  done  with  regard  to  this  the  first  step 
to  a  solution  may  rest  with  this  Commission.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  any  matter  to  a  conclusion  (of  course 
one  cannot  hope  for  any  Utopian  conclusion)  to  produce 
some  order  in.  chaos,  but  I  think  that  action  initiated 
here  might  travel.  The  extension  of  the  history  sheets 
or  case  papers  amongst  guardians  ;  and  the  record  of 
pauperism,  if  it  is  adopted,  may  assist ;  all  this  recording 
would  tend  to  prevent  overlapping  and  assist  in  any  Select 
inquiries  that  may  be  instituted.  There  was  a  good  deal  Committee  of 
of  evidence  collected  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  ]^^}^  °^ 
House  of  Lords  in  1891  on  metropoUtan  hospitals,  but  jfosp*itris  *° 
they  left  the  conclusion  incomplete. 

22967.  (Mr.  Loch.)  They  proposed  a  general  board,  did  Xeed  for 
they  not  ? — I  do  not  read  their  conclusion  as  to  the  poor  information 
law  as  a  very  definite  one.    I  think  that  some  information      *°  fordgn 
as  to  medical  assistance  abroad,  and  the  cost  to  the  com-  j^^^^j  °^ 
munity  of  medical  rehef  on  the  Continent,  would  all  aid  j^gijgf^ 
in  helping  us  to  attack  the  problem. 
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22968.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  information  of  the 
kind  Mr.  Loch  referred  to  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 

9  JuIy~190G       229G9.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  your 

 ._      memory  carries  you  back  to  those  measles  cases  at  Hamp- 

Priction  stead  ? — I  think  the  circumstances  were,  that  the  appli- 
between  Poor  cation  was  to  the  sanitary  inspector,  who  gave  notice  to 
Law  and  the  relieving  officer,  and  when  the  cases  came  up  to  be 
enquired  into,  they  were  found  not  to  be  necessitous  cases 
at  all,  and  there  was  an  objection  to  that.  There  was 
prima  facie  no  case  of  destitution  ? — Personally  I  have  n^ 
knowledge. 

22970.  I  think  you  will  find  that  is  what  it  was  ? — 
I  will  take  it  from  you. 

2297L  I  suppose  the  difficulty  of  want  of  co-ordina- 
Lion  naturally  and  chiefly  arises  in  cases  where  there  is 
an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  and  the  vaccinator  is  the 
guardians'  officer,  and  the  person  who  has  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  is  the  officer  of  the  borough  council  ? 
—That  is  another  illustration  of  overlapping  of  functions. 

22972.  Unless  the  public  vaccinator  gives  the  most 
immediate  intimation  to  the  medical  officer  of  health 
that  there  is  a  certain  case  which  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  vaccinate  the  cases  may  spread  very  rapidly  indeed. 
That  is  one  of  the  points  of  contact  at  which  some  sort  of 
co-ordination  is  imperatively  necessary  ? — I  may  say  I 
am  not  directly  concerned  with  vaccination  ;  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  execution  of  the  vaccination  Acts. 

22973.  That  is  a  case  obviously  where  more  co-ordina- 
tion is  required,  is  it  not  ? — Except  for  the  fact  that  in 
the  earlier  days  the  guardians  were  the  most  convenient 
authority  to  execute  vaccination,  I  have  never  known 
of  any  reason  for  their  executing  that  duty. 

22974.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  of  our  system 
at  Hampstead,  by  which  there  is  a  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Health  Society  and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
upon  which  the  guardians,  the  borough  councillors, 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
infirmary  and  the  representatives  of  the  charities,  all  sit 
and  consider  cases,  especially  of  consumption,  in  order 
that  each  agency  may  immediately  bring  to  bear  whatever 
remedial  or  preventive  power  it  may  have  for  dealing 
with  consumption  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  of  it. 

22975.  That  is  a  Joint  Committee,  it  is  practically 

representative  of  every  agency  in  the  borough,  including 
the  hospitals  ;  and  such  a  system  as  that,  if  applied  to 
other  classes  of  disease,  suggests  a  way  out  of  the  want 
of  co-ordination  that  is  at  present  existing  ? — That 
appears  to  be  a  voluntary  way  of  meeting  it. 

22976.  But  it  has  all  the  official  elements  in  it  ? — Yes, 
by  voluntary  co-operation.  I  may  say  that  the  Committee 
of  Management  of  the  Brompton  Hospital,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  is  promoting  a  similar  object. 

22977.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  I  ask  with  regard  to  that 
Hampstead  case,  on  the  general  principle  of  conflict 
between  the  two  authorities,  is  it  not  largely  a  question 
of  what  constitutes  destitution,  which  is  a  point  you 
raised  yourself  by  sa3Tng  that  medical  advice  was  ex- 
pensive ;  that  a  person  need  not  be  destitute  and  yet 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  get  medical  advice  ? — am 
afraid  your  question  is  of  a  legal  turn  and  a  little  difficult 
for  me  to  answer. 

Question  of        22978.  I  am  thinking  of  the  practical  question  ?— I 

obligation  of         afraid  I  cannot  define  destitution. 

Sanitary 

Authorities  22979.  With  regard  to  this  pomt  about  the  mfectious 
to  provide  hospitals  provided  by  the  sanitary  authorities,  I  gather 
for  infectious  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  take  in  workhouse  in- 
paupers.  fectious  cases  ? — I  am  sorry  to  hear  it ;  it  may  be  so, 
but  I  do  not  concern  myself  much  with  the  law. 

22980.  It  is  rather  important  we  should  know  whether 
the  sanitary  authority  are  under  any  obligation  to  take 
fever  cases  from  the  workhouse,  or  whether  those  fever 
cases  must  be  thrown  back  on  the  workhouse  if  the 
sanitary  authority  does  not  take  them.  We  have  cases — 
definite  cases  like  Dorking — in  which  the  sanitary  authority 
absolutely  refused  to  take  fever  cases  from  the  workhouse  ? 
— May  I  ask  if  you  are  assuming  that  a  magistrates' 
order  has  been  obtained  ?  I  take  it  they  are  not  bound 
to  receive  them  without  a  magistrate's  order. 

2298L  I  have  here  the  Dorking  Union  Report,  in 
•  which  they  say  that  they  asked  the  sanitary  committee 


to  take  an  infectious  case,  the  sanitary  authority  objected,  The  payir  i 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  upheld  their  objection,  of  Medica 
and  said  there  was  no  obligation  for  them  to  do  so.    Now  men  callc  i 
I  would  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  Midwifery  Act.    Have  '-^y  Midwi  5 
you  kno-mi  about  the  difficulty  which  the  London  County 
Council  has  encountered  in  dealing  with  Poor  Law  authori- 
ties.   The  Poor  Law  authorities  refuse  to  pay  for  the 
medical  men  called  in  by  law  by  midwives  under  the 
registration  of  the  County  Council  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
lhat  you  are  correct  in  saying  that  the  midwife  can  call 
in  a  medical  man  by  law. 

22982.  She  is  forced  to,  is  she  not  ? — The  provision 
is  not  in  the  Act,  it  is  as  a  rule  of  the  Central  Midwives 
Board,  and  the  actual  wording  is  that  in  the  case  of 
certain  emergencies  or  difficulties,  ths  midwives  must 
decline  to  attend  alone,  and  must  aavise  that  a  medical 
man  be  called  in. 

22983.  I  understood  it  was  a  clauye  in  the  Act  that 
forced  the  midwife  in  the  case  of  emergency  to  call  in  a 
medical  man — it  was  an  amendment  put  in  very  late  ? — 
I  have  the  rules  here. 

22984.  I  thought  it  was  a  clause  in  the  Act  ? — ^The 
particular  Rule  is  E  17  ;  it  enumerates  the  cases  and 
says,  "  In  these  cases  the  midwife  must  decline  to  attend 
alone,  and  must  advise  that  a  registered  medical  prac- 
titioner be  sent  for." 

22985.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  clause  in  the  Act  ? 
— No,  I  have  the  Act  heve,  but  there  is  no  such  clause. 

22986.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Is  there  any  means  of  supply-  Guardian 
ing  outdoor  nursing  except  by  charitable  institutions  ?  powers  at 
• — Yes.  The  Local  Government  Board  issued  an  Order  o  it-dooc 
in  1891,  empowering  guardians  to  appoint  a  district  ""'ses- 
nurse.  It  has  not  been  at  all  largely  used,  but  it  had  the 
indirect  effect  of  stimulating  subscriptions  to  nursing 
associations,  and  some  guardians  arrange  that  their 
subscription  shall  carry  with  it  the  provision  of  a  nurse  ; 
in  fact  they  must  show  that  they  get  a  quid  pro  quo  for 
their  subscriptions. 

22987.  Should  you  consider  that  the  ground  is  pretty 
well  covered  in  this  way,  or  ought  there  to  be  an  organised 
service  of  nursing  ?— The  powers  of  the  guardians  would 
only  enable  them  to  provide  for  people  who  could  not 
provide  a  nurse  for  themselves. 

22988.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Have  you  thought  out  any  kind  of 
scheme  in  the  rough  which  would  bring  into  co-operation 
these  various  agencies  ? — No  scheme  that  I  should  feel 
that  I  could  offer  you  now. 


22989.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  would  like  to 
give  us  some  historical  notes  on  these  matters  ? — Yes ; 
they  are  rather  rough  notes  as  to  sources  of  information 
rather  than  anything  I  can  give  you  now ;  I  have  not 
had  time  to  get  them  on  my  own  papers,  and  it  would 
take  more  time  perhaps  than  the  Commission  would 
care  to  give  to  it.  I  wish  first  of  all  to  say  that  the 
condition  of  things  that  the  Commissioners  found  in 
1834,  as  regards  the  care  of  the  sick  was  not  a  bad  state 
of  things  in  every  case.  There  were,  I  believe,  places 
where  the  sick  were  well  cared  for  according  to  the  lights 
of  those  days,  and  away  back  in  the  18th  century,  there 
are  instances  of  really  very  advanced  care  of  the  sick. 
I  have  the  old  original^  reports  of  the  Shrewsbury  House 
of  Industry  which  was  started  about  1780,  and  between 
that  date  and  the  end  of  the  century  they  had  paid 
nurses  by  day  and  by  night ;  they  had  an  apothecary 
and  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  with  elaborate 
care  they  separated  the  infectious  cases  very  much, 
and  in  fact  quite  as  well  as  a  good  many  places  were 
doing  100  years  later.  I  have  always  thought  it  would 
be  a  very  interesting  thing  if  one  could  have  known — -I 
do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  information — what 
the  Commissioners  themselves  really  intended  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  sick  poor.  Their  own  policy,  as  they 
state  it,  is  a  distinctly  restrictive  one  as  regards  the 
action  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  Continuation  Report 
perhaps  states  it  sufficiently.  I  think  that  the  historical 
study  of  this  matter  is  one  not  only  of  great  interest,  but  I 
believe  of  considerable  usefulness.  The  Commissioners 
were  men  of  great  experience  and  sound  judgment,  and  it 
must  have  been  clear  to  them  that  there  were  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  administering  relief  to  the  sick  on  the  same 
principle  that  they  laid  down  for  the  administration 
of  relief  to  the  able-bodied.  If  there  was  any  clue  any- 
where to  what  they  ultimately  intended  to  do,  it  would 
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be  very  valuable.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  clue  myself. 
The  reason  I  am  putting  these  points  is  that  there  were, 
even  in  those  clays,  ideas  floating  about  of  organisation 
and  co-operation  of  the  various  authorities  and  sources 
medical  assistance.  Here  is  an  old  book  which  I  obtained 
quite  casually,  written  in  1819.  It  is  entitled  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Prevailing  Practice  of  Supplying  Medical 
Assistance  to  the  Poor  ;  commonly  called  the  Farming  of 
Parishes  ;  with  suggestions  for  the  Establishment  of 
Parochial  Medicine  Chests  ;  or  Infirmaries  in  Agricultural 
Districts."  The  gist  of  the  whole  thing  is  set  out  in  a 
diagram,  in  which  there  is  to  be  co-operation  between 
charity,  thrift,  and  the  Poor  Law,  each  to  bear  its  share  of  a 
definite  scheme  in  proportion.  So  that  that  sort  of  idea 
was  floating  in  the  air  at  that  time.  The  Policy  of  the 
Commissioners  is  set  out  in  the  Continuation  Report :  first 
of  all,  they  state  that  "  Previously  to  the  passing  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  there  existed  no  statute 
expressly  authorising  the  parish  authorities  to  provide 
medical  relief  for  the  poor.  In  the  statute  of  Elizabeth 
no  allusion  to  any  such  relief  is  to  be  found,  and  in  the 
subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  poor, 
the  legislature  has  been  entirely  silent  on  this  subject. 
In  the  absence  of  any  positive  provisions,  medical  aid  has, 
nevertheless,  been  supplied  to  the  poor,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  uncontrolled  discretion 
of  parish  officers  of  15,000  districts,  the  arrangements 
for  the  purpose  have  been  almost  infinitely  various, 
both  as  to  the  mode  of  selecting  the  medical  attendants 
and  the  amount  of  their  remuneration.  Almost  all, 
however,  had  the  same  defect — the  absence  of  all  effective 
control  over  the  medical  officer,  as  well  as  respects  his 
due  attendance  on  the  sick,  as  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  his  charges."  Then  they  say :  "  The  objects  which 
we  desire  to  attain  are — To  provide  medical  aid  for  all 
persons  who  are  really  destitute,  and  to  prevent  medical 
relief  from  generating  or  encouraging  pauperism  ;  and 
with  this  view  to  withdraw  from  the  labouring  classes, 
the  administrators  of  relief,  and  the  medical  officers,  all 
motives  for  applying  for,  or  administering  medical  relief, 
unless  where  the  circumstances  render  it  absolutely 
necessary."  Then  they  contemplate  that  the  medical 
officers,  when  they  are  appointed,  should  frequently 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  guardians.  They  refer 
to  a  provision  for  dealing  with  emergencies  by  the  power 
of  the  relieving  officer,  the  overseers  and  the  magistrates, 
and  they  discuss  the  possibility  of  providing  depots  of 
medicine,  so  as  to  enable  people  to  get  medicine  without 
having  to  send  far  for  it.  They  pronounce  against 
that  in  wide  districts.  Then  they  consider  a  matter 
which  had  been  a  matter  of  great  contention  with  the 
medical  profession,  that  was  the  mode  of  appointing 
the  medical  man.  A  great  opposition  had  been  aroused 
by  the  fact  that  the  appointments  in  a  good  many  cases 
were  offered  by  tender.  This  was  particularly  objec- 
tionable to  the  medical  profession,  and  the  pros  and  cons 
of  it  are  considered  at  considerable  length,  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  Commissioners  propose  to  do  away 
with  appointment  by  tender.  Then  they  consider  the 
mode  of  remuneration  and  the  difficulty  of  remunerating 
by  gross  salary,  and  the  difficulty  of  remunerating  per 
case.  The  conclusion  they  come  to  is  that :  "  Of  the 
modes  of  remuneration  which  combine  both  a  fixed 
salary  and  a  payment  per  case,  that  which  appears  to  us 
most  to  unite  the  advantages,  and  to  avoid  the  dis- 
advantages, of  both  of  these  systems,  is  the  following  : 
That  at  the  commencement  of  every  parochial  year 
a  list  of  all  paupers  in  the  receipt  of  relief  within  a  district 
should  be  made  out,  and  that  for  the  medical  care  of 
these  paupers  a  fixed  sum,  to  be  then  determined,  should 
be  paid,  which  should  be  apportioned  to  the  several 
parishes  of  the  district,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
paupers  on  the  list  belonging  to  such  parishes  respectively, 
and  that  the  medical  officer  should  attend  these  paupers, 
when  sick,  without  any  specific  order  from  the  union  or 
parish  officers.  And  that  as  respects  all  other  persons  to 
whom  medical  relief  shall  be  ordered  during  the  current 
parochial  year,  the  medical  officers  should  receive  a 
fixed  sum  per  case,  to  be  charged  in  every  instance  to  the 
parish  to  which  the  pauper  belongs."  Then  they  con- 
template medical  relief  being  granted  by  way  of  loan,  and 
they  point  out  that  the  system  of  payment  per  case 
would  admit  of  that.  They  estimate  what  the  cost 
per  case  should  be  for  the  remuneration  of  the  practi- 
tioner, and  they  think  about  6s.  or  6s.  6d,  per  case  would 
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be  enough,  and  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  exceed 
10s.  per  case.  "  In  the  arrangements  which  we  have 
indicated,  we  presume  that  midwifery  cases  and  surgical 
operations  of  a  serious  character  will  be  paid  for  by  a 
separate  fixed  charge  for  each  case."  That  policy  to  a 
certain  extent  was  embodied  in  the  Order  which  they 
issued  in  1842,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Order  of 
1847,  and  continues  to  the  present  di.y.  There  had  been 
Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  enquiring 
into  this  matter  of  medical  relief,  there  was  a  committee, 
I  believe,  in  1838,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  Continua- 
tion Report.  There  was  a  special  enquiry  in  1844  on 
medical  relief  and  another  in  1854,  and  the  question 
was  again  gone  into  in  1861,  when  the  recommendation 
as  to  the  provision  of  expensive  medicines  was  made. 
The  next  note  of  any  historical  movement  that  I  have 
is  rather  leading  up  to  the  legislation  of  1807,  which 
has  affected  the  Metropolis,  and  which  has  really  formed 
the  starting  point  of  the  modern  development  of  Poor  Law 
medical  relief.  There  had  been  from  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War  considerable  publis  movement  with  regard 
to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  development  of  nursing  ; 
the  example  of  Miss  Nightingale,  of  course,  had  a  very 
great  influence,  and  the  work  of  Miss  Twining  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  earliest  agencies  in  bringing  about 
reforms,  which  were  undoubtedly  needed.  Mr.  Rathbone, 
of  Liverpool,  introduced  nursing  into  the  Brownlow  Hill 
Workhouse  at  Liverpool,  and  gave  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  great  advantages  that  could  be  obtained  from  it, 
and  the  whole  movement  was  tl  rust  forward  by  the  revela- 
tions of  some  unfortunate  cases  in  some  of  the  London 
workhouses  in  1865  and  1866.  In  consequence  of  those, 
and  also  of  the  efforts  of  men  like  Dr.  Rogers,  who  was 
medical  officer  of  one  of  the  London  workhouses,  reports 
were  made  by  the  Lancet,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wakly,  and  officially  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  Mr. 
Farnall,  and  others.  Dr.  Edward  Smith's  reports  extended 
also  to  the  provincial  workhouses.  The  result  of  all 
this  was  to  show  very  clearly  that  a  condition  of  things 
had  arisen  with  regard  to  the  medical  care  of  the  sick 
which  called  most  urgently  for  reform,  and  the  legislation 
of  1867,  which  I  shall  refer  to  more  especially  with  regard 
to  the  Metropolis,  was  the  result.  That  I  think  is  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  history  of  medical  relief. 

22990.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  That  deals  entirely  with  institu- 
tional relief,  those  enquiries  in  1865  and  1867  had  nothing: 
to  do  with  outdoor  medical  relief  ? — No.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware  they  were  devoted  entirely  to  institutional 
relief. 

22991.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  now  tell  us  what  you  have 
to  say  upon  medical  relief  generally  ? — On  the  question 
of  medical  relief  generally,  I  am  anxious  not  to  occupy 
time  by  repeating  what  has  already  been  placed  before 
the  Commission  by  Mr.  Adrian,  Sir.  Davy,  and  Dr.  Fuller. 
The  administration  of  medical  relief  practically  rests 
on  the  Consolidated  Order  of  1847,  modified  in  a  few 
details  by  subsequent  orders.  That  order  points  out 
the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer  to  procure  medical  at- 
tendance, and  it  may  be  noted  that  that  attendance 
is  not  necessarily  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  guardians  ; 
it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer  to  visit  the 
case  ;  that  is  Article  215  of  the  General  Consolidated 
Order  of  1847.  The  order  makes  provision  also  for 
cases  in  which  no  order  of  a  relieving  officer  has  been 
obtained.  Outdoor  relief  in  a  case  of  emergency- 
can  be  granted  under  general  powers,  and  for  institution, 
relief  the  master  of  the  workhouse  is  expresslj'  empowered 
to  admit  any  case  without  an  order  in  a  case  of  sudden 
and  urgent  necessity.  The  articles  referring  to  relief  in 
that  order  are  :  for  outdoor,  206,  sub-section  3,  and  215, 
sub-section  4,  which  relate  to  cases  going  to  a  medical 
officer  without  havmg  got  the  relieving  officer's  order 
in  the  first  instance.  Article  208,  sub-section  1,  relates 
to  the  indoor  relief,  and  on  that  point  of  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity  as  a  ground  for  admission  to  indoor 
relief,  I  may  point  out  that  some  of  the  older  infirmary 
orders  do  not  possess  that ;  it  was  apparently  contem- 
plated that  all  cases  should  be  transferred  from  a  work- 
house, at  any  rate  the  po'wer  of  admitting  on  sudden 
and  urgent  necessity  did  not  exist  in  some  of  the  earlier 
ones  ;  it  has  been  in  a  number  of  instances  conferred 
by  orders,  and  all  the  more  recent  orders  contain  a  clause 
to  that  eflect.  In  certain  instances,  which  I  think  have 
been  mentioned  to  the  Commission,  guardians  have  made 

2  N 
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Doivnes. 

9  July  1906. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  A.  H.    special  arrangements  for  the  attendance  of  a  practitioner 
Dowies.      in  case  of  need.     Poplar,  Stepney  and  Whitechapel  I 

 •      know  have  made  such  orders,  that  in  the  event  of  a  dis- 

9  July  1906.  trict  medical  officer  not  being  able  to  attend  to  an  out- 
door  case,  any  medical  practitioner  can  do  so,  and  if  the 
guardians  decide  that  the  case  is  one  that  should  be  re- 
lieved at  the  cost  of  the  rates,  they  would  pay  a  definite 
Remunera-     fee  ;  so  much  for  a  visit  by  day  and  so  much  for  a  visit 
tion  of  by  night.  The  method  of  remuneration  of  appointed  officers 

Medical         is  founded  on  the  orders,  and  it  is  by  salary  supplemented 
Officers.         by  fees  in  certain  cases.    These  fees  are  chiefly  for  mid- 
wifery and  for  surgical  operations,  and  there  is  power 
also  in  the   guardians,  with   the  assent  of  the  Local 
Duties  of       Government  Board,  to  allow  gratuities  for  unforeseen 
District         oervices — extra  services.    The  duties  of  district  medical 
Medical         officers  are  set  out  in  Section  206,  and  the  provisionb  for 
Officers.         outdoor  nursing,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  is  by  the  District  Nurses  Order,  and  by  the  power 
Duties  of       °^  guardians  to  subscribe  to  Nursing  Associations.  With 
Workhouse     regard  to  the  indoor,  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than 
Medical         quote  the  summary  which  Dr.  Edward  Smith  has  given 
Officer.  of  the  duties  of  the  medical  officer  ;    it  is  very  concise. 

A  workhouse  medical  officer's  duties  "  consist  in  visiting 
the  workhouse,  in  examining  all  applicants  on  admission, 
in  vaccinating  the  children,  in  attending  any  inmate  re- 
q\iiring  his  advice  from  sickness  or  infirmity,  and  in 
prescribing  medicines  and  diet  for  them  ;   in  performing 
all  requisite  surgical  operations  ;   in  classifying  the  sick 
and  giving  directions  as  to  the  wards  in  which  they  may 
be  placed  ;    in  reporting  to  the  guardians  any  defects 
which  exist  in  the  accommodation  and  conveniences  for 
the  sick,  or  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  v/ork- 
house ;    in  advising  the  guardians  in  respect  of  the 
dietaries  for  the  inmates  ;    in  keeping  the  workhouse 
medical  relief  book,  and  in  reporting  on  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  workhouse  and  the  provision  for  the  sick." 
There  is  one  important  article  which  Dr.  Edwa.rd  Smith 
has  omitted  there,  and  that  is  Article  99  of  the  General 
Consolidated   Order.     I    mention   that   because   it  is 
often  forgotten  by  guardians,  and  it  requires  the  guar- 
dians to  consult  the  medical  officer  in  making  any  ar- 
rangements which  they  deem  necessary  with  regard  to 
persons  labouring  under  any  disease  of  body  or  mind. 
I  consider  that  of  considerable  importance,  because  it 
■occasionally  happens  that  guardians,  after  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  often  expense,  make   arrangements  of 
which  the  medical  officer  does  not  always  approve,  and 
I  think  it  is  far  better  that  his  opinion  in  the  matter 
should  be  obtained  in  the  first  instance  rather  than  after 
the  event.    Then  Dr.  Smith  continues  and  says  that  a 
district  officer  is  not  required  to  attend  professionally 
upon  the  officers  of  the  workhouse. 

22992.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  That  applies  only  to  the  v.'ork- 
Medical  house  medical  officer  and  not  to  the  district  medical 
attendance  officer  ? — Yes.  The  medical  officer  is  not  required 
on  Poor  Law  to  attend  professionally  upon  the  officers  of  the  work- 
Officers  and  house.  I  mention  that  because  in  a  great  many  cases 
Nurses.  j^g^g  become  an  unwritten  duty  of  the  medical  officer 

to  attend  upon  the  officers  of  the  workhouse  or  of  the 
institution,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  his 
doing  so,  provided  he  is  properly  remunerated.  Obvi- 
ously in  the  case  of  an  infirmary  it  would  be  undesirable 
that  outside  medical  practitioners  should  be  coming  in. 
Duties  of  but  except  in  some  special  orders  that  have  been  issued 
Medical  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  where  the  m.edical 

Officer  as  to  officer  has  consented,  or  in  the  case  of  a  new  appointment, 
trammg  of     ^j^^^^  ^xaa  not  yet  been  expressly  conferred.  The 

■  same  remark  applies  to  the  training  of  nurses.  Where 

the  guardians  train  nurses,  a  duty  of  considerable  import- 
ance devolves  upon  the  medical  officer,  in  most  cases 
it  is  an  unwritten  duty,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  is  very 
■  cheerfully  and  readily  performed,  but  it  is  distinctly 
outside  the  original  duties  of  the  medical  officer. 

22993.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  He  attends  them  free  of 
charge  ? — Certainly,  and  he  trains  the  nurses  free  of 
charge ;  except  that  in  some  cases  the  guardians  allow 
him  something,  it  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  sometimes 
they  do  not. 

Grounds  for  Dr.  Smith  also  concisely  puts  the  grounds  upon  which 
dismissal  of  the  services  of  a  medical  officer  may  be  determined. 
Medical  He  may  be  removed  "  for  a  sufficient  cause  without  any 
Officer.  formal  process  beyond  a  communication  to  that  effect 

sent  to  him  and  to  the  guardians,  but  usually  they  are 
moved  by  a  request  to  that  effect  from  the  guardians, 
to  which  they  may  express  their  assent   or  dissent. 


training  oil 
nurses. 


or  direct  an  official  inquiry  upon  oath  to  be  heli  in 
the  union  by  the  Poor  Law  inspector  for  their  further 
information."  Then  he  says,  "  The  most  frequent 
causes  of  removal  are  neglect  of  duty  or  personal  mis- 
conduct, but  sometimes  the  medical  officer  is  removed 
for  incompetency  or  persistent  disagreement  with  the 
guardians.  The  first  two  are  readily  determined  ;  the 
third  is  proved  with  difficulty,  since,  being  a  legally 
qualified  medical  practitioner,  there  is  a  presumption 
of  competency,  and  the  Poor  Law  Board  would  not  lightly 
interfere  with  his  discretion  in  the  treatment  of  disease  ; 
whilst  the  fourth,  although  determined  with  ease,  is 
tolerated  to  the  utmost  limits  compatible  with  the  proper 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  union." 

2299-4.  {Chairman.)  Reverting  to  the  question  of  train-  Duties  of 
ing  nurses,  the  medical  officers  who  do  this  have  (o  give  the  ^''^^ 
whole  of  their  time  to  their  work,  do  they  not  ?— Not  in  2.!l?f;'^„*J 
all  cases. 

22995.  Where  any  medical  officer  has  to  give  the 
whole  of  his  time,  the  training  of  nurses  would  necessarily 
be  part  of  his  duty  ? — I  should  doubt  it,  unless  it  were 
expressly  stated  in  the  appointment.  The  fact  that  a 
man  gives  his  whole  time  would  hardly  be  a  ground  for 
requiring  him  to  do  anything  which  the  guardians  might 
consider  he  should  do,  if  it  were  otherwise  outside  the 
four  corners  of  the  order  or  statute. 

22996.  If  trained  nurses  were  essential  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  institution  of  which  he  is  the  medical  officer,  and  he 
gives  his  whole  time,  I  should  have  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary ? — It  might  be  argued  that  it  might  reasonably 
be  made  a  duty,  but  it  is  not  at  present  an  expressed 
duty.  I  do  not  think  that  any  difficulty  is  ever  raised 
by  the  medical  officer  ;  they  do  it  most  cheerfully. 

22997.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  What  is  the  usual  practice  as  to 
the  training  of  nurses  by  the  medical  officer  ? — Do  you 
mean  the  routine  ? 

22998.  No,  as  to  payments,  whether  the  guardians 
make  special   arrangements   with   the  medical  officer 
to  pay  him  so  much  a  Lacture  ? — Either  it  is  an  im- 
plied condition  when  they  appoint  him  or  they  may  Difficulties! 
allow  him  a  gratuity  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Gov-  arising  froij 
emment  Board,  and  those  gratuities  vary  considerably.  P^'!^^'^?^.®°5''f 
The  medical  officer  has  permanent  tenure  of  office,  but  * 
on  that  point  of  permanent  tenure  of  office,  modern  ^^g^^^^j 
tendencies  on  big  bodies  like  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  ^^^^  p^^y 
Board  have  rendered  the  position  a  somewhat  incon-  -j^^^  Super! 
venient  one.    It  occasionally  happens  that  a  body  such  annuation 
as  that  wishes  to  appoint  a  consultant,  who  is  a  man  who  Act. 
perhaps  only  visits  once  a  month,  and  who  does  not  give 
anything  like  his  whole  time,  and  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent ;  they  may  only  want  him  occasionally  or  for  a 
certain  time.    Obviously  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
public  affairs  it  it  were  necessary  always  to  appoint  a 
man  permanently  in  such  a  case.    There  is  also  the 
question  of  the  working  of  the  Superannuation  Act ; 
I  believe  that  under  the  Superannuation  Act  a  deduction 
from  the  salary  of  a  man,  even  if  he  were  appointed 
only  for  a  month  or  for  a  year,  would  have  to  be  made. 
Of  course  in  the  case  of  a  consultant,  if  he  were  M-ell 
paid  that  would  be  a  comparatively  small  matter,  but 
the  same  principle  apphes  also  to  very  small  persons 
indeed  in  the  shape  of  scrubbers  who  are  employed  in 
the  infirmaries  ;  a  scrubber  who  is  a  more  or  less  ephe- 
meral and  temporary  person  has  to  have  a  deduction 
from  her  salary  or  wages  under  the  Superannuation  Act, 
although  the  chances  of  her  ever  going  on  to  super- 
annuation are  remote.    I  mention  this  in  passing  as 
certainly  an  inconvenience  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  legislation. 

22999.  {Chairman.)  Can  no  one  be  appointed  to  an  Power  to 
infirmary  without  coming  under  the  Superannuation  g^^^^. 
Act  ?— I  think  all  come  under  superannuation  unless  j^mj^g^tjQjj 
they  contract  out.  Act. 

23000.  What  does  contracting  out  mean  ? — Contracting 
out  of  the  operation  of  the  Superannuation  Act. 

23001.  How  do  they  contract  out  ?— On  appointment, 
I  take  it,  by  declaring  that  they  contract  out. 

23002.  There  is  a  power  of  contracting  out,  assuming  tlie 
Guardians  are  wiUing  ?— I  beheve  the  power  of  contrac-  ^^^^'^^^ 
ting  out  is  one-sided  ;  the  officers  may  contract  out.  guperaimna-! 

23003.  {Mr.  Oardiner.)  That  was  only  a  temporary  pro-  tion  Act  foi| 
vision  ?— In  the  first  instance.    Officers  appointed  now,  nurseB  and 
I  beheve,  do  not  contract  out,  but  nurses  may  contract  others. 
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out.  The  age  fixed  in  the  Superannuation  Act  is  rather 
a  hard  one  for  ofiicers  such  as  nurses  or  attendants  on  the 
insane. 

23004.  {Chairman.)  On  the  ground  that  the  work  is 
exceptionally  hard,  and  a  woman  can  hardly  stand  the 
strain  up  to  the  period  at  which  she  is  entitled  to  re- 
tire ? — Yes  ;  their  efficiency  would  be  much  im- 
paired in  most  cases  before  they  reached  the  age  the  Act 
requires.  There,  again  is  an  inoo  isistency.  There  are  two 
bodies  in  the  Metropolis  dealing  with  persons  of  unsound 
mind — the  Asylums  Board  and  the  County  Council.  The 
Council  h  not  affected  by  the  Superannuation  Act,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  cases  that  I  have  seen  on  their  lists, 
they  deal  with  their  lunatic  attendants  generously  in  the 
matter  of  age.  They  do  not  require  them,  if  there  is 
anything  like  a  ground  for  superannuating  them  to  go 
to  the  age  which  would  necessarily  be  required  by  fhe 
Asylums  Board. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  word  on  the  importance  of  the 
ofiice  of  medical  officer  to  a  board  of  guardians,  whether 
he  is  a  district  medical  officer  or  an  indoor  medical  officer. 
It  is  within  his  power  to  assist  the  guardians  very  greatly 
indeed  to  effect  economies  and  to  prevent  imposition. 

23005.  Is  the  rise  in  the  salaries  of  medical  ofiicers 
sufficient  to  attract  good  men.  Are  there  any,  what  I  may 
call,  plums  for  medical  officers  ? — There  is  no  set  scale 
which  governs  the  country  generally.  It  rests  in  the 
hands  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  their  practice 
is  extremely  various. 

23006.  Taking  London,  a  medical  officer  first  becomes 
an  assistant.  ^Vhat  is  the  highest  post  he  can  look  to. 
He  can  come,  I  suppose,  to  be  head  of  the  infirmary  ? — 
The  Poor  Law  medical  service  is  perhaps  650  services  ; 
each  one  in  its  own  water-tight  compartment.  There  is 
no  fluidity  or  means  of  transferring  a  man  from  one  local 
authority  to  another.  It  is  only  when  the  authority 
becomes  one  of  considerable  importance  or  size,  such  as 
the  Public  Health  side  of  the  Asylums  Board,  that  you 
have  anything  which  is  really  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
service,  where  a  man  can  hope  for  promotion.  On  the 
Poor  Law  side  even  that  Board  suffers  from  the  limited 
prospects  of  promotion  for  its  officers.  This  especially 
applies  to  its  imbecile  asylums.  In  any  union  where 
assistant  officers  have  to  be  appointed,  the  assistant 
officer  may  some  day  hope  to  be  appointed  as  the  chief 
medical  officer,  but  that  is  a  very  remote  contingency  to 
look  forward  to. 

23007.  Do  the  public  health  officers  receive  as  a  rule 
higher  emoluments  than  the  Poor  Law  officers  ? — I  am  not 
acquainted  with  their  emoluments.  I  should  think  on 
the  whole  they  would. 

23008.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  it  was  pos 
sible  to  combine  the  two  services  ? — Of  course  men 
often  hold  both  where  they  do  not  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  public  health  service  ;  there  are  many  officers 
of  workhouses,  or  district  officers  who  are  local  medical 
officers  of  health.  I  remember  some  years  ago  I  had 
an  instance  of  that,  and  it  is  one  which  illustrates  another 
point.  At  a  workhouse  where  I  happened  to  visit  there 
was  a  deplorable  state  of  drains  discovered,  and  it  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  The  workhouse  medical 
officer  was  also  medical  officer  of  health,  so  I  asked  ivm 
why  he  had  not  dealt  with  it.  He  said  he  had  not  dealt 
with  it  as  a  workhouse  medical  officer  because  he  thought 
it  was  inspected  by  the  Local  Government  Board ; 
and  as  medical  officer  of  health  he  had  not  dealt  with 
it  because  he  did  not  think  that  workhouses  came  within 
the  Public  Health  Act.  He  was  wrong  on  that,  but 
the  situation  was  rather  Gilbertian.  That  question  of 
combining  the  two  offices  is  one  on  which  it  would  be 
difficult  f  jr  me  to  give  an  opinion,  because  it  involves 
other  considerations. 

23009.  I  was  not  thinking  of  combining  the  offices,  but 
the  service,  so  that  there  should  be  a  higher  pecuniary 
inducement  given  to  medical  men  to  come  into  the 
Poor  Law  service  ? — I  doubt  if  a  service  would  have 
much  effect  in  the  country  districts,  because  as  a  rule 
there  the  district  medical  officer  or  the  medical  officer 
of  the  workhouse  is  one  of  the  general  practitioners 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  probably  would  not  care  to 
cut  his  practice  for  the  inducements  of  a  service.  When 
you  come  to  the  case  of  large  urban  districts,  and  especially 
to  institutions,  then  there  might  be  considerable  ad- 
vantages from  the  point  of  efficiency  in  having  a  service. 

423—11. 


23010.  And  there  would  be  the  inducement  of  the  Dr.  A.  H. 
higher  pay  ?• — -I  think  the  advantage  of  a  service  would  Dowries. 

be  to  attract  men  who  would  devot«  themselves  to  it —   

men  of  considerable  qualification.  9  J^^y  1906. 

23011.  {Mr.  Loch.)  If  j^ou  had  a  service,  would  it  not 
be  necessary  to  have  some  authority  over  the  whole, 
making  appointments  to  the  various  institutions,  and 
alter  the  whole  present  system  of  appointment  ? — I  said 
in  the  first  instance  that  in  the  pressnt  condition  of 
things  it  was  really  650  different  services. 


23012.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Is  there  any  return  of  medical 
officers'  salaries  and  whether  they  work  the  whole  or  part 
of  their  time  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  published. 

23013.  One  would  rather  like  to  know  whether  medical 
officers  of  Poor  Law  are  generally  whole  time  men,  or  to 
what  extent  they  are  whole  time  ? — District  medical 
officers  very  seldom  give  their  whole  time. 

On  the  point  of  remuneration  of  medical  officers,  I 
should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  lavish 
and  lax  administration  of  out-relief  tells  very  hardly 
on  the  district  medical  officer.  In  London  there  are 
cases  where  the  district  medical  officer  has  been  ap- 
pointed at  a  certain  salary,  and  the  board  of  guardians 
have  perhaps  administered  their  relief  with  some  strin- 
gency ;  later  on  medical  relief  is  given  very  freely  in- 
deed, and  the  result  is  that  the  remune  ation  of  the 
medical  man  per  case  sinks  to  about  one-third  or  one- 
quarter  of  what  it  was  when  he  was  originally  appointed.  A 
matter  upon  which  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  investigation  and  visitation  of  those  cases  of 
medical  out-relief.  I  am  afraid  that  in  a  good  many 
cases  the  relieving  officers,  having  quite  as  much  as  they 
can  attend  to  with  their  ordinary  relief,  think  that  the 
medical  relief  does  not  matter  so  much,  the  order  is 
given  without  much  questioning,  and  the  visitation 
of  the  cases  and  the  enquiry,  if  there  is  no  time,  is  perhaps 
put  on  one  side. 

23014.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  it 
would  be  better  if  the  salary  of  medical  officers  were 
determined  by  the  number  of  cases  than  that  it  should 
be  fixed? — I  am  not  offering  any  suggestion  of  my  own. 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  state  the  facts  as  to  the 
present  method  of  remuneration.  I  was  going  to  pass 
on  from  that  question  to  the  question  of  the  fees. 

23015.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  Could  you  tell  us  whether  it 
is  the  fact  that  guardians  have  the  power  on  the  applica- 
tion of  these  medical  officers,  when  leaving  the  service, 
to  return  to  them  their  contributions  to  the  superannua- 
tion fund,  if  they  are  so  minded  ? — ^They  can,  if  they  do 
not  retire  voluntarily.  The  section  of  the  Act  is  this  : 
"  An  officer  or  servant  who  has  not  become  entitled  to  a 
superannuation  allowance,  and  who  loses  his  office  or 
employment  by  reason  of  a  reduction  of  staff,  or  of  any 
alteration  of  areas  or  boundaries,  or  otherwise  ceases  to 
hold  his  office  by  reason  of  bodily  injury  not  occasioned 
by  his  own  default,  or  of  any  other  cause  whatever  other 
than  his  own  misconduct  or  voluntary  resignation " 
may  be  handed  back  his  contribution.  In  addition  to  the 
remuneration  or  salary,  medical  officers  in  some  unions 
are  paid  by  fees  for  certain  cases,  which  are  set  out  in  the 
order.  In  many  unions  the  order  is  suspended  and  no 
fees  are  paid.  There  are  other  fees  which  mxy  be 
received  by  medical  officers  in  connection  with  their 
Poor  Law  duties,  though  not  directly  derived  from  the 
Poor  Law.  They  may  have  fees  from  vaccinations,  or 
they  may  have  fees  from  the  application  of  the  Lunacy 
Acts,  and  in  London,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  considerable  in- 
convenience that  the  amount  of  the  fees  may  mask  the 
real  amount  of  the  remuneration  of  the  medical  officer. 
We  may  know  what  he  receives  as  salary,  and  we  may 
know  what  he  receive  from  Poor  Law  fees,  but  we  have 
no  information  as  to  what  he  may  be  receiving  from 
lunacy  fees  or  other  fees  of  that  description,  post-mortems, 
and  so  on,  and  those,  in  some  instances,  amount  to  a 
considerable  sum.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able inequality  in  the  real  remuneration  of  medical 
officers  in  the  metropolis  ;  a  medical  officer  of  a  very 
large  infirmary  which  happens  to  have  no  lunatic  wards 
may  appear  to  have  a  salary  higher  than  a  man  who  has 
charge  of  such  wards,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real 
proportions  are  absolutely  reversed,  the  latter  may  be 
receiving  a  great  part  of  his  remuneration  from  fees. 
There  is  a  fm-ther  objection  to  the  pressnt  system  of 
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lunacy  fees  in  London,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  namely, 
that  it  may  make  a  financial  difference  to  the  medical 
man  who  certifies  whether  the  case  is  sent  to  a  county 
asylum  or  to  the  asylums  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board. 

23016.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  con- 
solidated salary  where  practicable  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that,  in  whatever  way  the  total  remunera- 
tion were  fixed,  it  should  be  taken  into  account  and  known 
in  connection  with  the  remuneration  for  Poor  Law.  I 
think  the  total  should  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing 
a  remuneration ;  the  difficulty,  however,  is  this,  that  the 
fees  now  fluctuate  ;  there  may  be  a  considerable  amount 
from  lunacy  in  one  year,  and  in  subsequent  years  it  may 
dwindle  to  nothing. 

23017.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Cannot  you  get  rid  of  the  fee  system 
altogether  ? — The  fee  system  as  regards  lunacy  is  fixed 
by  the  Lunacy  Act. 

23018.  I  mean  in  view  of  what  you  might  think  best  ? — 
Personally  I  should  favour  the  abolition  of  the  fee  system, 
except  in  cases  such  as  I  am  going  to  mention  presently, 
where  you  can  only  remunerate  adequately  by  means  of 
fees  ;  such  cases  as  this.  Take  the  case  of  a  small  country 
union  where  a  serious  operation  is  performed  once  in 
ten  years  perhaps,  you  cannot  economically  remunerate 
the  medical  oificer  every  year  on  the  chance  of  that 
accident  or  case  which  may  never  happen ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  ca83  may  happen  at  any  time  ;  so  the  Commis- 
sioners fixed  a  scale  of  fees  for  exceptional  cases.  I  do  not 
see  any  other  way  of  getting  over  that  class  of  case,  under 
those  circumstances  ;  but  where  there  is  a  certainty,  or  a 
reasonable  certainty,  of  the  work  occuiring,  as  in  a  big 
union,  then  perhaps  the  fee  system  might  be  overcome 
and  abolished. 

23019.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  In  the  lunacy  cases,  you  are 
thinking,  are  you  not,  of  the  cases  where  a  justice  calls  in  a 
doctor  ? — Precisely. 

23020.  The  justices  are  not  bound  to  call  in  the  district 
medical  officer  ? — No.  In  the  earlier  part  of  my  answer 
I  said,  in  connection  with  his  duty,  not  necessarily  arising 
out  of  it. 

23021.  You  could  not  pay  him  a  salary  to  cover  that, 
you  could  not  tell  whether  the  Justices  would  call  him  or 
not  ? — No  ;  that  is  another  source  of  uncertainty. 

H  23022.  {Chairman.)  Was  there  any  idea  that  the  fee 
system  would  rather  stimulate  a  man  to  do  his  duty,  and 
that  a  salary  might  tend  to  make  him  as  years  went  on 
somewhat  indifferent  ? — The  Commissioners,  I  think,  had 
in  view  that  it  would  not  be  right  that  a  man  who  was 
appointed  at  a  low  salary  should  have  any  discourage- 
ment in  regard  to  an  operation  that  might  be  required 
because  he  was  not  adequately  remunerated  for  it.  I 
think  that  would  be  one  reason  undoubtedly  for  which 
they  fixed  the  scale  of  fees.  The  question  of  the  scale 
of  fees  has  been  of  recent  years  raised  in  ParHament,  and 
it  is  one  which  it  is  quite  possible  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  have  to  reconsider.  It  was  settled  as  far  back 
as  1842,  and  if  the  Commissioners  would  allow  me  for  a 
moment,  I  should  like  to  point  out  some  reasons  why 
it  is  important  to  reconsider  it.  Since  1842  operative 
surgery  has  been  extended  and  revolutionised  beyond  all 
anticipations.  There  is  firstly  the  use  of  anaesthetics, 
they  did  not  come  in  till  some  eight  or  nine  years  after 
that,  and  secondly,  the  establishment  of  antiseptic 
surgery.  TTiese  have  approximated  surgery  to  an  exact 
science,  and  have  indefinitely  extended  its  life-saving 
possibilities.  It  follows  that  the  list  of  operations  which 
-a  medical  practitioner  may  be  expected  to  perform  at 
any  time  or  on  urgent  necessity  is  many  times  greater 
now  than  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  This  has  necessitated  a 
-yevj  large  addition  to  the  schedule  of  possible  operations 
-which  may  have  to  be  performed.  The  scale  is  obsolete 
in  several  particulars.  It  provides  a  very  fair  fee  for 
the  operation  of  strangulated  hernia,  but  it  does  not 
provide  anything  for  abdominal  operations,  which  were, 
of  course,  not  dreamt  of  in  those  daj's.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable allowance  for  amputation,  but  no  provision 
for  conservative  surgery,  so,  as  the  scale  stands,  there  is 
an  inducement  to  amputation  and  no  inducement  to 
conservative  operations.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a 
moment  that  weighs,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  thing 
which  exists,  there  is  no  inducement. 
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23023.  Is  the  scale  a  statutory  scale  ? — It  is  statutory 
in  so  far  as  it  is  embodied  in  an  Order  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners. 

23024.  It  could  be  revised  without  legislation  ? — Yes, 
and  it  is,  I  may  saj',  under  consideration. 

23025.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)    They  give  gratuities  in  Gratuities 
these  cases,  do  they  not  ? — They  are  generally  met  by  Medical 
gratuities,  but  the  gratuity  is  entirely  at  the  voluntary  Officers  by 
will  of  the  guardians.  Guardians. 

23026.  {Mr.  Loch.)  The  amount  and  everything  ?— Yes, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

23027.  They  could  not  make  an  arrangement  by  which: 
there  might  be  a  remuneration  for  operations  in  general, 
outside  the  Order  ? — By  way  of  contract — I  take  it  they 
could  do  so. 

23028.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Unless  the  Order  was 
suspended,  they  could  not  go  outside  the  Order,  because 
the  Order  would  be  operative  ? — I  am  not  aware  whether 
the  Order  would  block  their  paying  for  other  operations. 

23029.  These  particular  operations  they  must  pay 
for  uider  the  Order  according  to  their  particular  scale 
that  they  would  be  bound  to  do,  unless  the  Article  were 
suspended  ? — Perhaps  I  may  read  the  Article  :  "  No 
salary  of  any  district  medical  officer  shall  include  the 
remuneration  for  operations  and  services  in  the  following 
cases  performed  by  such  medical  officer  in  that  capacity 
for  any  outdoor  pauper,  but  such  operations  and  services 
shall  be  paid  for  by  the  guardians  according  to  the 
rates  specified  in  this  Article."  1  do  not  gather  that  that 
provides  that  the  guardians  shall  not  include  a  scale  for 
other  operations  if  they  choose. 

23030.  They  could  only  pay  him  in  addition  to  his 
salary  by  way  of  gratuity  ;  it  would  be  his  duty  to  do 
anything  he  did  as  medical  oificer.  and  it  would  be  covered 
by  his  salary  ? — I  quite  see.  I  should  add  that  that 
does  not  apply  to  workhouse  medical  officers,  it  was 
only  allowed  for  district  medical  officers,  the  reason  being 
that  the  Commissioners  considered  that  the  chief  work  in 
dealing  with  operations  in  those  days  was  the  visit  to 
the  patient's  house,  and  the  workhouse  medical  officer, 
being  obhged  to  attend  frequently  at  the  workhouse, 
was  not  entitled  to  the  same  consideration. 

23031.  {Chairman.)  I  think  the  next  point  that  you  The  Dietar 
Avish  to  give  evidence  upon  is  the  Dietaries  Order  ? — Yes.  Order,  190( 
The  duties  of  the  workhouse  medical  officer  were  modified 

by  the  Order  for  Dietaries  in  Workhouses  which  was 
issued  on  October  11,  1900.    There  is  very  little  in  that 
Order  that  is  really  new,  and  I  think  Mr.  Davy  summed 
it  up  pretty  accurately  when  he  said  it  was  a  measure  of 
decentralisation  and  simplification.    The  decentralisation 
was  in  this  way.    Perhaps  I  need  not  go  back  into  the 
history  of  the  matter,  as  Mr.  Davy  has  explained  the 
policy  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  of  the  Poor  System  of 
Law  Board  ;   but  from  the  date  when  the  Poor  Law  Workhouse 
Board  took  it  over,  the   guardians  had  been  given  a  *^^^**"^^.Qf 
certain  amount  of  latitude  in  framing  their  ov/n  dietaries.  P"^'"'  " 
They  drew  up  a  scale  which  wa3  approved  by  their  own 
medical  officer,  which  they  s?nt  up  to  Whitehall  and 
it  received  eventually  the  approval  of  the  central  authori- 
ties.   In  process  of  time,  the  varieties  had  become  so 
enormous,   and   the   correspondence   on    the  minutice 
of  the  dietary  so  irksome,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
fi-iction  in  the  matter.    Another  question   which  had 
arisen  in  the  Chorlton  Union,  and  in  some  other  unions, 
was  the  amount  of  waste  that  was  occasioned  under 
the  set  scale  of  rations.    As  a  result  of  this  a  c:mmittee 
was  appointed  which  considered  the  subject.    On  the 
matter  of  waste,  they  found  it  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  waste  of  bread,  and  they  recommended  that  the 
bread  should  be  s:rved  in  such  a  fashion  that  that  waste 
would  be  prevented.    Dr.  Fuller  and  I  were  directed  to 
draw  up  a  report  as  to  how  the  dietaries  could  be  best  1 
framed.    We  took  all  the  existing  dietaries,  and  set  out 
every  kind  of  ration  that  was  being  given.    We  found 
that  no  two  dietaries  agreed.    If  they  had  the  same 
sort  of  food,  they  differed  as  to  the  quantity  ;  one  union  Importance 
would  give  four  ounces,  and  another  would  give  five  "^^jjgg^^^d*^ 
ounces,  and  another  would  give  four  ounces  and  a  half,  ^j^^j^,  j^gpec 
If  it  was  a  composite  food,  one  union  would  make  it  ^j^^  fj^^,  a 
v/ith  one  proporlion  of  ingxedients,  and  another  with  audit  point 
another.    So,  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  determine  on  of  view, 
a  single  ingredient  table.    A  meat  pie  was  to  be  a  meat 
pie,  whatever  part  of  the  Kingdom,  it  was  in  ;  and  suet 
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pudding  was  to  be  made  of  exactly  the  same  quantity 
of  flour,  whether  it  was  made  in  London,  or  whether 
it  was  made  in  Northumberland.  There  had  been 
innumerable  variations,  even  on  a  simple  matter  of  that 
sort ;  and  it  was  an  important  matter  from  an  audit  point 
of  view.  I  recollect  having  applications  for  sanction 
to  ingredients  which  would  make  nearly  100  pec  cent, 
more  than  the  specified  product.  A  thing  like  that 
may  be  very  easily  slipped  through.  It  is  not  everybody — 
not  even  a  professed  cook — who  knows  what  the  weight 
of  the  product  from  a  given  amount  of  material  is  ; 
and  it  you  are  not  careful  in  sanctioning  such  things, 
you  open  the  door  to  a  good  deal  of  laxity  in  the  accounts. 
We  settled  on  this  single  ingredient  table,  and  then 
we  took  our  returns  of  all  the  rations  and  we  found  out 
what  were  the  rations  most  usually  given,  and  we  set 
those  out  in  a  table,  adding  two  or  three.  Then  we 
determined  what  was  the  average  amount  of  food  that 
each  ration  should  consist  of  ;  and,  in  doing  that,  we 
had  regard  to  accepted  scientific  standards  of  sustenance. 
We  took  what  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  Voit's 
Standards  for  the  able-bodied,  and  the  other  Munich 
standards  for  the  other  classes.  On  that,  I  may  say, 
perhaps,  that  an  adimnistrator  in  deahng  with  a  matter 
of  this  sort,  is  not  entitled  to  make  science  ;  he  must 
take  the  best  accepted  science  of  the  day.  We  took  the 
best  accepted  science  of  the  day,  and  we  settled  our 
dietaries  accordingly.  Since  that  date,  further  researches 
have  shown  that  the  question  of  food  is  still  in  an  un- 
determined condition.  There  have  been  experiments 
in  America  ;  they  are  not  accepted  by  everybody,  but 
they  have,  at  any  rate,  gone  some  way  to  make  people 
reconsider  the  old  standards  of  the  Munich  school.  Unless 
I  am  asked  any  questions  on  these  points,  I  do  not  propose 
to  go  further  into  that  sid?  of  the  subject.  The  net 
result  of  our  work  was,  that  we  selected  definite  rations. 
We  reduced  what  had  b^en  perhaps  thousands  of  rations — 
certainly  many  hundreds — into  a  comparatively  small 
list  though  still  long  enough  in  its  way.  This  was  set  out 
in  the  Dietaries  Order.  The  guardians  were  given  power 
to  select,  within  certain  limitations,  so  many  of  these 
rations  as  would  make  up  the  week's  allowance  of  food. 
There  were  certain  restrictions  giving  certain  allowances 
to  the  able-bodied,  and  other  allowances  to  the  infirm  ; 
and  one  of  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Order  was, 
that  no  person,  who  was  certified  by  the  medical  officer 
as  a  healthy,  able-bodied  man,  should  be  allowed  other 
than  the  able-bodied  diet.  With  that  exception,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  distary  of  the  sick  and  the 
dietary  of  very  young  children  and  certain  aiUng 
classes,  for  which  the  medical  officer  is  responsible, 
the  giiardians  are  fully  empowered  to  direct  for  each 
class,  and  even  for  each  iadividual,  which  set  of  rations  shall 
be  given.  There  are  certain  details  laid  down,  such  for 
instance  as  that  the  alteration  of  the  dietaries  is  only 
to  take  place  on  quarter  days,  the  object  of  that  being 
to  prevent  the  expense  that  would  be  occasioned  by 
perhaps  some  trivial  alteration  being  made  in  the  middle 
of  a  quarter,  necessitating  re-printing  of  expensive  books 
and  forms. 

3orotion  of      23032.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Was  there  any  maximum  cost 
'  lardians  as  laid  down,  or  were  the  guardians  permitted  to  pick  and 
cost  of        choose  all  the  most  expensive  out  of  your  rations  ? — 
ots.  There  are  some  hmitations,  but  the  Local  Government 

I  Board  trusted  mainly  to  the  discretion  of  the  guardians. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  a  considerable  range  of 
possible  cost.  A  fairly  economical  board  of  guardians 
could  provide  a  good  dietary  sufficient  for  all  purposes 
for  something  like  2s.  per  head  all  round,  but  a  not 
economical  board  of  guardians  might  go  up  to  4s.,  and 
if  their  contracts  were  not  economical,  even  to  more 
than  4s. 

2.3033.  (Chairman.)  What  has  been  the  financial  effect 
of  the  Dietaries  Order  ? — Unfortunately  the  system  of 
accounts  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  cost 
of  food  for  the  healthy  apart  from  the  sick.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  knowledge  of  the  financial  effect, 
taken  as  a  whole,  but  there  is  abundant  knowledge  of  the 
financial  effect,  taken  as  a  whole,  but  there  is  abundant 
knowledge  of  the  financial  effect  in  given  unions.  In  a 
number  of  unions,  the  financial  effect  was  a  considerable 
saving.  In  other  unions,  where  the  guardians  (who 
had  had  perhaps  a  dietary  that  had  been  in  use  for  years) 
found  that  they  could  choose  a  new  one,  they  chose  an 
expensive  dietary.    Just  at  that  period,  I  may  say  there 


was  a  considerable  feeling  in  favour  of  greater  latitude    Br.  A.  II. 
towards  the  old  people.    Some  guardians,  perhaps,  did  Downes. 

not  know  quite  what  they  were  doing.    Take  the  question   

of  whether  you  are  to  give  boiled  beef  or  roast  mutton.  Ju'y  i-'oo. 
There  is  a  difference  of  about  40  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of 
those  two  foods,  on  account  of  the  necessary  waste  in 
preparation ;  and  that  does  not  occur  to  everybody. 
I  furnished  one  inspector  with  a  table  of  the  cost  of  each 
ration,  and  he  told  me  afterwards — and  I  think  he  men- 
tioned it  in  evidence  here — that  when  he  was  able  to 
tell  the  guardians  what  the  cost  of  each  ration  was,  that 
helped  the  matter  enormously,  because  they  then  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  If  one  had  to  issue  the  order 
again  I  should  like  to  put  alongside  of  the  rations  the 
nutritive  value  in  known  terms  of  calories  and  proteids, 
and  the  approximate  cost  as  an  index.  One  could  not  put 
the  actual  cost,  because  that  would  depend  on  the  con- 
tract. Those  points  could  not  be  inserted  when  it  was 
first  issued,  because  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  order  out 
rather  quickly.  For  the  same  reason,  the  accounts 
portion  of  it  had  to  be  deferred  ;  so  it  was  an  incomplete 
order  in  that  respect.  The  accounts  portion  was  after- 
wards considered  by  a  special  committee. 

23034.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Has  it  ever  been  considered  whether  Discretion  of 
it  is  possible  to  introduce  the  element  of  choice  by  the  Medical 
pauper  ? — One  can  imagine  very  well,  especially  with  Officer  as  to 
old  people  or  people  with  feeble  digestions,  that  they  diets  for  the 
might  wisely  choose  this  or  that,  and  that  thus  there  might 

be  less  waste  and  more  result  ? — Articles  V.  and  VII.  (2) 
of  the  order  were  devised  to  meet  your  point,  but  if  a 
pauper  was  so  feeble  that  a  choice  of  that  sort  was  essential 
to  his  health,  he  would  come  under  the  control  of  the 
medical  officer  who  would  have  a  free  hand.  It  would 
be  quite  possible — and  some  medical  officers  do  it — to 
provide  a  dietary  which  gives  alternatives. 

23035.  (Chairman.)   Is   there   anybody   that   revises  Possibility  of 
these  dietaries  periodically  ? — The  guardians  have  a  wide  revision  of 
selection  of  alternatives  and  can  periodically  revise  their  the  Dietaries 
dietaries  without  reference  to  the  Local  Government  Order. 
Board. 

23036.  Having  once  set  these  dietaries  in  motion,  I 
take  it  there  is  no  difficulty  about  periodically  revising 
them  if  necessary  ? — No.  The  Dietaries  Order  is  so 
framed  as  to  lend  itself  to  periodical  revision.  The 
rations  were  all  set  out  in  a  sort  of  addendum  or  schedule^ 

23037.  The  Dietaries  Order  suggests  a  good  many 
alternatives ;  assuming  it  became  advisable  to  have 
much  greater  classification,  could  the  dietary  in  certain 
cases  be  made  a  deterrent  ? — The  guardians  can  make 
it  a  deterrent  if  they  choose. 

23038.  To  a  certain  class  applying  for  poor  relief  ? — 
Yes. 

23039.  As  I  understand,  the  dietary  table  in  thi^ 
Order  is  more  scientific  than  previous  dietaries,  and 
contains  various  diets  which  are  nutritious  and  cheap, 
but  possibly  not  very  tempting  ? — Take  the  case  of 
porridge.  Porridge  is  not  introduced  as  a  new  element, 
because  it  was  a  leading  feature  of  the  old  dietaries  ;  but 
the  guardians  can  choose  for  certain  meals  porridge, 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  is  not  accepted  generally 
by  the  Southerner.  It  is  perfectly  wholesome  and 
perfectly  nutritious,  but  it  is  not  liked. 

23040.  The  result  of  establishing  this  uniform  dietary  The  Dietaries 
has  been  generally  satisfactory,   I  understand  ? — The  Order — Re- 
difference  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Local  Government  suiting  di- 
Board,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  remarkable.    When  I  was  minution  in 
in  the  provinces,  and  in  fact  when  I  came  to  London,  ^^'^rk  of 

quite  half  my  time,  if  not  more,  was  taken  up  in  considering 

ii-ji-M     fj-i-  Government 
petty  details  of  dietaries.  Board 

23041.  Do  boards  of  guardians  make  any  return  as  to 
the  cost  of  feeding  the  inmates  of  workhouses  ? — Not 

in  such  a  form  that  you  can  separate  it,  I  think.    There  ^ 
are  returns  which  are  furnished  showing  the  gross  cost 
of  the  food. 

23042.  Would  it  not  be  very  desirable  that  there  should  Need  for 

be  such  a  return  as  I  have  mentioned  ? — I  think  it  would  return  of  cost 

be  most  desirable.    It  is  one  of  the  recommendations  of  paupers' 

the  accounts  committee  of  which  I  was  a  member,  that 

the  accounts  of  the  guardians  should  be  set  forth  in  a    ^"'^^'^^^^  ^ 

simple  summary  form,  in  such  a  shape  that  anybody 

could  understand  them,  showing  the  main  headings,  and 
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'r.  A.  H.  not  only  the  main  headings  for  a  given  period,  but  com- 
Downes.      paring  that  period  with  the  preceding  period. 


23043.  The  return  ought  to  be  of  a  uniform  character, 
ought  it  not,  so  that  the  cost  in  different  unions  and 
under  different  boards  of  guardians  could  be  compared  ? 
— Certainly,  the  form  of  the  return  ought  to  be  uniform  ; 
and  it  would  be  very  desirable,  where  you  have  the  whole 
thing  in  a  ring  fence — take  London,  for  instance  — to  have 
the  dietaries  as  uniform  as  possible.  There  may  be  certain 
difficulties  in  it,  but  if  they  could  be  overcome,  I  think 
it  would  simplify  the  matter.  Then  you  would 
knoM',  at  any  rate,  in  comparing  Union  A  with  Union  B 
that  you  were  not  only  comparing  a  heading  called 

Provisions,"  but  that  you  were  comparing  a  heading 
dealing  with  the  same  sort  of  provisions. 

23044.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Do  the  cottage  homes  come  under 
this  Dietaries  Order  ? — No.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
infirmaries,  as  containing  the  sick  (and,  of  course,  the  sick 
in  the  workhouses),  schools,  cottage  homes,  and  scattered 
homes,  do  not  come  under  this  Order.  The  dietaries  of 
the  schools  have  not  been  consolidated,  each  school 
having  its  own  dietary.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  dietaries  are  provided  for  the  schools.  Where  the 
school  is  of  the  old  type  of  block  character  there  is  a  set 
dietary  very  much  like  the  ordinary  type  of  workhouse 
dietary  ;  but  for  many  years  past — I  think  as  far  back 
as  1881 — the  food  has  been  served  to  appetite,  and  there 
has  not  been  the  sa'ne  restriction  as  to  weighing  rations. 
That  is  one  type  of  dietary.  Then  another,  which  has 
been  used  i  i  the  cottage  homes  or  in  small  groups,  is  a 
maximum  sjale  per  child  per  week,  that  is  to  say,  so  much 
flour,  so  much  bread,  so  much  meat,  and  so  on  ;  and  the 
superintendent  is  allowed  to  draw  up  to  that  maximum 
per  head.  The  net  result  is  very  much  the  same,  as 
they  generally  find  it  necessary  to  provide  a  set  scale  of 
rations  in  either  case.  For  some  of  the  scattered  homes 
there  is  a  much  more  simple  arrangement,  which  is  to  a 
certain  extent  on  trial.  Mile  End,  Camber  well,  Lewisham, 
and  possibly  other  places,  simply  allow  sn  much  per  day 
per  child  ia  money,  I  think  it  is  4d.  or  4^d.  per  day  per 
child  ;  and  the  foster  mother  in  charge  of  the  home  has 
an  allowance  of  10s.  6d.  for  her  rations.  The  whole 
of  that  put  together  makes  up  the  money  that  is  to  be 
expended  in  that  home  for  the  feeding  of  the  whole  lot. 

23045.  Is  the  foster-mother  permitted  to  keep  the 
balance,  if  she  does  it  cheaper  ? — No,  she  does  not  get  the 
balance  ;  but  if  she  does  it  cheaper  she  gets  the  credit, 
provided  the  children  are  healthy. 

23046.  (Miss.  Hill.)  She  only  orders  tli3  goods  to  that 
amount,  I  think,  and  she  does  not  handle  the  money, 
does  she  ? — I  believe  that  is  so.  It  is  rather  a  scale  than 
actual  money,  but  I  think  the  children  are  allowed  to  do 
a  little  shopping. 

lie  serving       23047.  (Mrs.    Webb.)  Has  the  minimum  been  com- 
■  bread  ac-   pl^tely  done  away  with  ;  or  have  paupers  still  a  right  to 
)rding  to      exact  a  minimum  under  the  new  Dietaries  Order  ? — I 
ppstite  and  ought  to  have  said  with  regard  to  this  Dietaries  Order 
s  resulting   that  it  permits  the  bread  to  be  served  to  appetite,  that 
eonomy.       is  to  say,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  whole  allowance 
of  bread  before  an  individual  ;  he  may  have  a  slice,  and 
then  if  he  wants  more  he  can  take  it  from  a  plate,  or  ask 
for  it. 

23048.  (Mr.  Booth.)  That  has  produced  economy,  has 
it  not  ? — Yes,  very  much.  Where  the  guardians  use  a 
little  ordinary  care  in  selecting  the  rations,  and  ordinary 
care  as  to  the  directions  for  the  issue  of  the  bread — and 
this  is  entirely  in  their  own  discretion,  their  discretion 
being  trusted — they  ought  to  save  very  much  indeed. 

23049.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Can  a  pauper  ask  for  his 
full  allowance  to  be  given  to  him  ? — He  has  the  right  to 
ask  for  the  ^^-hole  allowance,  but  there  is  a  strong  hint 
given  in  the  covering  letter  which  went  out  with  the 
order,  that  if  the  pauper  were  to  habitually  ask  for  his 
full  allowance  and  not  eat  it,  he  might  be  treated  as  being 
troublesome  and  refractory  if  he  were  to  wilfuUy  waste  it. 

23050.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Does  the  quantity  allowed  actually 
apply  to  each  serving,  that  is  each  plateful ;  or  does  it 
apply  only  to  the  whole  lot  sitting  at  the  table  ? — In 
the  case  of  an  adult  pauper  the  service  applies  to  each 
plateful. 
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23031.  Is  it  actually  weighed  out  ? — It  is  actually 
weighed  except  as  regards  the  bread.  There  was  no 
waste  found,  or  very  little  waste,  of  anything  but  the 
bread. 

23052.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Supposing  a  pauper  does  not  like  Power  of 
any  particular  article,  can  he  get  an  alternative  ? — Not  Workhouse 
unless  he  is  on  a  special  diet  ordered  by  the  medical  Master  to 
officer.    There  is  power  for  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ^^''y  diets... 
to  issue  alternative  diets  in  two  ways  ;  first  of  all,  he 
may  it  sue  an  alternative,  if  the  proper  food,  fish  for 
example,  has  not  turned  up  ;  and  he  may  also  issue  an 
alternative  diet  to  a  person  who  is  sick  and  cannot  eat 
his  food,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  medical  officer. 

23053.  How  many  different  dietaries  could  there  be 
in  one  workhouse  ?    There  is  the  able-bc  died  diet,  and 
there  is  the  sick  diet ;  is  there  any  other  diet  ? — There 
is  the  able-bodied  diet,  and  there  is  the  infirm  diet ; 
and  those  are  subdivided.     The  able-bodied  diet  may  be  Lunch  for 
supplemented  by  lunch  if  the  man  is  doirg  heavy  work,  able-bodied 
I  think  that  guardians  are  not  very  careful  on  that  point ;  paupers 
they  not  seldom  give  the  lunch  to  men  who  are  doing  doing  heavy 
work  that  is  really  not  worthy  of  the  name.    It  was  in-  work, 
tended  to  meet  the  case  of  strong  able-bodied  men  who 
were  put  on  to  heavy  and  sustained  work.    Those  are 
the  cases  for  which  it  is  properly  intended — a  real  hard 
days  work — and  it  ought  not  to  be  given  to  a  man  who  is 
simply  doing  a  light  job. 

23054.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Is  there  any  diet  for  vege  Question  o 
tarians  ? — No  ;  the  medical  officer  would  have  to  deal  wth  vegetarian 
a  vegetarian,  if  it  were  a  matter  of  health.  diets  m 

Workhouse*. 

23055.  Would  he  have  to  be  classed  ar.  sick,  then  ? — 
I  was  approached  some  years  back  bj^  a  leading  vegetarian 
as  to  the  possibility  of  vegetarian  diets  in  workhouses, 
but  he  did  not  carry  the  matter  any  furtber.  When  he 
came  to  me  he  had  some  idea  of  establishing  a  home  for 
vegetarians,  but  I  think  nothing  came  of  it. 

23056.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no 
vegetarians  in  that  class  of  the  population;  are  there  ? — I 
will  take  that  from  you. 

23057.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  vegetarian  in  a 
workhouse  ? — Never. 

23058.  (Mr.  Beniham.)  If  the  pauper  is  not  satisfied  Power  of 
with  the  food  given  he  has  an  appeal  to  the  medical  paupers  to 
officer,  has  he  not  ?— Yes.  apP?aI  f 

23059.  Who  would  say  whether  he  is  physically  fit  to  ^gt."^^*  ^ 
receive  the  diet  upon  which  he  is  placed  ? — The  medical 
officer  could  not  order  him  on  to  another  diet  except 
through  his  medical  relief  book,  or  in  accordance  with 
the  order ;  but  he  could  recommend.  The  appeal  of 
the  pauper  in  that  case  would  really  be  to  the  visiting 
committee,  unless  it  was  made  on  the  grcund  of  heaKh. 

23060.  The  medical  officer  would  certify  the  result  of 
such  examination  of  the  pauper  in  the  medical  officer's 
report  book  ? — Yes,  and  that  would  be  laid  before  the 
committee. 

23061.  (Mrs.   Webb.)  Is  there   any  outdoor   dietary ;  Question  of 
I  mean  to  say,  do  you  ever  consider  the  amount  of  bread  scale  and 
per  person,  which  seems  to  be  enormoas,  allowed  by  regulation 
boards  of  guardians  ?— I  have  never  had  a  case  referred  oi 

to  me  in  regard  to  that. 

23062.  Do  the  Local  Government  Board  issue  no 
regulations  on  that  point  ?  I  noticed  some  evidence 
that  came  before  us  of  people  being  allowed  2  lbs.  of 
bread  per  day  per  person,  which  seems  enormous,  and 
I  cannot  understand  how  they  possibly  can  eat  it  ? — It. 
would  be  difficult.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  scale,  and 
I  have  never  had  a  case  referred  to  me. 

23063.  Has  the  food  given  to  persons  receiving  out- 
door relief  never  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry  ? — Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

23064.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable, 
that  it  should?— I  think  the  whole  question  of  out-relief  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  given  should  be  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry.   Of  course  vagrants  are  dieted  on  a  scale. 

23065.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Does  the  vagrart  dietary  scale  Dietary  for 
differ  m  London  and  the  provinces  ?— It  differs  in  this  vagrants  and 
■way  that  there  is  an  order  which  applies  to  London  only,  their  chil- 
You  will  find  it  in  the  Vagrancy  Committee's  Report— 
requiring  that  there  shall  always  be  a  hot  supper  con- 
sisting of  hot  gruel ;   but  there  is  considerable  latitude 

even  in  London  with  regard  to  that. 
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23066.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Is  the  diet  of  the  vagrants 
under  the  new  Dietaries  Order  ? — No. 

23067.  Then  that  has  not  come  under  you  officially, 
has  it  ? — On  the  Vagrancy  Committee  it  did  ;  and  the 
dietary  of  vagrant  children  came  before  me  so  ne  time 
back  officially. 

23068.  Have  you  taken  action  in  regard  to  the  dieting 
of  vagrant  children  ? — Yes.  There  was  an  order  issued 
prescribing  milk  and  cheese  ;  the  cheese  has  been  objected 
to  by  some  people,  but  the  children  like  it 

23069.  (3Ir.  Chandler.)  In  regard  to  the  cases  where 
two  unions  join  together  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  able-bodied,  what  dietary  would  they  come  under  ? — 
Would  it  be  a  joint  board  that  you  are  speaking  of  ? 

23070.  I  am  speaking  of  a  joint  committee  constituted 
under  a  special  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — 
I  imagine  that  a  workhouse  of  that  sort  would  be  a  work- 
house for  the  purpose  of  the  order  ;  but  it  is  a  legal 
point  that  I  really  have  not  come  across. 

23071.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  they  would  be 
compelled  to  adopt  the  order  which  is  applicable  to 
ordinary  workhouses  ? — I  think  that  the  dietary  would 
be  framed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  joint  board,  but 
whether  they  would  be  bound  by  the  Dietaries  Order  I 
am  not  quite  certain.  Probably  it  would  be  regarded 
as  a  workhouse  within  the  meaning  of  the  order. 

23072.  {Chairman.)  Your  next  head,  I  think,  is  the 
subject  of  medical  relief  on  loan  ? — Yes,  it  is.  I  have 
not  much  to  say  on  that  subject,  except  that  in  the 
Metropolis  I  got  a  return  in  1904  which  may  be  interesting 
to  the  Commission,  and  if  it  is  desired  a  copy  of  it  could 
be  put  in.  The  first  question  which  I  asked  was,  "  Is 
medical  relief,  other  than  for  midwifery,  granted  on  loan 
in  the  first  instance  ;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  is  this 
the  practice  ?  "  The  answers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
"  No,"  or  else  "  In  very  rare  cases,"  but  some  do  so 
habitually.  The  next  question  was,  "  Are  orders  for 
attendance  in  midwifery  granted  on  loan,  and  if  so. 
to  what  extent  ?  "  The  answers  are  mostty,  "  No." 
Then,  "  What  amount,  if  any,  was  recovered  by  the 
Guardians  during  your  last  financial  year  for  medical 
relief,  including  midwifery,  on  loan  ?  "  This  refers  to 
outdoor  medical  relief.  The  greatest  amount  that  was 
recovered  by  any  union  was  recovered  by  Camberwell ; 
they  got  £6  2s.  for  midwifery,  and  19s.  6d.  for  ordinary 
medical  relief.  A  great  many  unions  recovered  nothing ; 
Lambeth  recovered  23.  6d. 

23073.  This  information  is  quite  recent,  I  think  you 
say  ? — Yes,  it  is  dated  November,  1904.  Another 
question  was,  "Is  it  the  practice  to  require  applicants 
for  medical  relief  to  attend  before  the  Board  of  Guardians 
or  before  a  committee  of  the  Guardians  ?  "  The  "  Noes  " 
preponderate,  but  there  are  a  few,  some  ten  or  eleven, 
who  say  "  Yes,"  and  some  of  those  qualify  it  and  say 
"  Only  occasionally,"  or  "  In  certain  cases." 

23074.  (Mr.  Booth.)  To  whom  were  these  questions 
submitted  ? — The  questions  were  issued  by  myself  to 
the  Clerks  to  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians. 
Another  question  was,  "  If  so,  how  long  has  such  practice 
been  in  force  ?  "  The  answer  of  a  great  many  was, 
"'  Many  years  "  (if  it  has  been  in  force)  or  "  Five  years  ;  " 
one  clerk  says  "  Since  January."  The  next  question  was, 
"  What  has  been  its  effects  on  the  number  of  applicants 
for  medical  relief  ?  "  The  answer  from  Bethnal  Green 
is,  "  The  effect  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  apphcants  who 
are  in  a  position  to  employ  a  private  practitioner.  I 

•enclose  several  history  sheets  to  prove  this  statement  "  

eight  sheets  were  enclosed.  Fulhamsays,  "  ThereHevinw 
officers  are  of  opinion  that  the  applications  would  be 
more  numerous  but  for  the  expectation  of  being  required 
to  repay."  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  considers 
that  there  has  been  no  effect.  Hampstead  says,  "  In 
xirgent  cases  temporary  relief  is  given,  and  the  applicants 
are  required  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  board, 
-which  they  frequently  do  not,  and  the  rehef  is  then 
not  continued."  Kensington  says,  "  To  reduce  the 
numbers."    Lewisham  says,  "  None."    Mile  End  says. 

To  limit  the  number  of  apphcants  to  those  actually 
destitute  of  means  for  paying  a  doctor."  Paddington 
says,  "  Not  much  reduction."  St.  Pancras  says,  "  A 
great  reduction.  The  medical  orders  in  1899  were 
5,324,  and  in  1903  they  were  2,546."  Southwark  says 
"  None  "  ;    Shoreditch    "  No   data   for   comparison  "  ; 
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Stepney  "  A  certain  deterrent  effect ;  some  apphcants 
who  are  told  they  must  attend  before  the  Board  fail 
to  do  so,  and  do  not  apply  again."  Westminster  says, 
"  None."  The  final  question  is  "  Have  you  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  persons  properly  entitled  to  1  oor  Law 
medical  relief  have  been  thereby  deterred  from  applying 
for  such  relief  ?  "  Bethnal  Green  replies,  "  It  does  not 
prevent  those  persons  applying  for  whom  such  relief 
was  intended  "  ;  Fulham  says,  "  No  "  ;  St.  George's, 
"  No  "  ;  Greenwich,  "  No  "  ;  Hammersmith,  "  No  means 
of  judging  "—they  were  a  new  union.  Hampstead, 
Kensington,  and  Lewisham  say  "  No " ;  Mile  End 
says,  "  Generally  speaking,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
reason  for  supposing  this  to  be  the  case  "  ;  Paddington, 
St.  Pancras,  Poplar,  Shoreditch,  Southwark,  Stepney, 
Westminster  and  Woolwich  all  say  "  No."  I  have  no 
other  evidence  to  give  on  this  point  of  medical  relief  on 
loan,  except  to  mention  once  more  the  difficulty  that  there 
is  in  assessing  the  value  of  medical  relief  given  on  loan. 
I  may  remind  the  Commission  of  the  evidence  which 
has  aheady  been  given  as  to  the  Cirencester  experiment, 
where  a  portion  of  the  salary  is  given  per  case,  and  the 
balance,  I  think,  is  made  up  to  a  given  amovmt  by  the 
guardians  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  object  of  that 
being  that  the  guardians  may  be  able  to  assess  the 
amount  of  rehef  given  in  particular  cases. 

23075.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  I  ask  whether  it  is  your 
impression  that  medical  relief  on  loan  is  increasing  or 
decreasing  ? — I  have  no  means  of  answering  that  question. 
With  regard  to  ,the  outdoor  medical  relief  in  the  Metropolis 
I  have  figures  which  show  the  number  of  orders  given,  but 
they  do  not  differentiate  the  orders  given  on  loan. 

23076.  You  have  no  general  impression  as  to  whether 
the  practice  is  increasing  or  decrea  ing,  have  you  ? — No, 
I  have  not. 

23077.  (Mr.  Booth.)  If  it  so  very  rarely  results  iu  the  Effect  of 
money  being  collected,   does  not  the  system  become  Medical 
rather  a  farce  ? — I  should  have  thought  it  might,  but  Relief  on 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  clerks  who  replied  to  my  lo^i^- 
questions  is  that  it  has  a  certain  effect  in  preventing 
jjersons  appljring  who  would  otherwise  have  applied. 

23078.  (Chairman.)  It  would  deter  them  from  making 
a  second  application  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  might. 

23079.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Or  their  neighbours'  experience 
might  deter  them.  I  should  think,  too,  that  they  might 
be  deterred  by  their  objection  to  attending  before  the 

board,  but   I  should  have  thought  that  if  they  were  Deterrent 
at  first  deterred  by  what  appears  to  be  almost  an  empty  effect  of 
threat,  that  deterrence  would  gradually  pass  away  ? —  before  '^"^ 
I  think  that  is  very  probable.    People  very  soon  find  j^eijgf 
out  if  there  are  no  means  of  enforcing  a  matter  of  that  Committee, 
sort ;  but  if  they  have  to  attend  before  a  committee  or 
before  the  board  it  may  be  another  matter. 

23080.  (Misa  Hill.)  I  should  not  think  it  had  a  particu- 
larly good  effect  to  declare  a  thing  on  loan  again  and 
again,  and  then  to  remit  it ;  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  a  very  objectionable  practice  ? — I  can  only  say  that 
the  St.  Pancras  experience  points  to  a  very  definite 
result  in  regard  to  their  practice,  for  they  have  apparently 
reduced  the  orders  by  one -half. 

23081.  (Chairman.)  I  assume  that  no  apphcant  who 
had  apphed  once  for  medical  relief  and  had  obtained 
it  on  loan,  but  had  not  repaid  the  amount,  would  get 
medical  relief  a  second  time  ? — Not  unless  the  circum- 
stances warranted  it.  If  he  were  not  able  to  obtain 
relief  for  himself,  his  preceding  failure  to  pay  would  not 
influence  the  guardians. 

23082.  What  is  your  own  impression  about  the  system  ; 
do  you  think  it  could  be  enforced  more  than  it  is  ? — 
I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  legal  machinery 
which  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 
I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  a  very  simple  process,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  complicated  process. 

23083.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Is  not  this  the  difficulty.  Difficulties 
that  if  the  medical  officer  is  paid  a  salary,  it  is  impossible  re- 
to  say  what  is  the  value  of  the  rehef  given  in  a  particular  ??^f.'"y 
case  ? — I  was  rather  assuming  in  my  answers  now  that  j^gjjg^^jj 

it  was  possible  to  assess  the  amount.    It  has  been  objected  Jq^^^  "'^ 

to,  the  Cirencester  system,  that  even  if  it  is  fixed  at  bo       '  , 

,  ■£  d.  ■       ■      J.  c  Oirences'er 

much  per  case,  if  the  case  is  going  to  run  on  for  any  gygtem 

great  length  of  time  the  pajmient  to  the  doctor  is  in- 
sufficient ;  and  if  the  case  is  a  temporary  one,  perhaps 
only  ^lasting  a  day,  then   the  payment  to  the  doctor 
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would  be  regarded  by  the  apphcant  as  an  unjust  one,  and 
as  being  too  much.  There  is  that  difficulty ;  but  if 
there  were  a  time  condition  attached  to  the  case,  and 
the  payment  were  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  day,  or  so 
much  per  visit,  with  some  hmitation  and  review  to  check 
any  abuse,  I  think  that  difficulty  might  possibly  be  got 
over.  But  of  course  it  is  a  matter  that  would  need 
very  careful  consideration. 

23084.  [Mrs.  Wehh.)  Might  I  suggest  that  the  whole 
operation  of  medical  relief  on  loan,  and  the  consequent 
restriction  of  medical  relief,  goes  dead  against  the  public 
health  attitude  which  you  have  described  before,  which 
is  to  treat  sickness  as  much  as  possible  ? — I  am  aware 
there  have  been  allegations  of  that  sort,  but  as  a  rule 
the  allegations  of  injury  to  the  public  health  have  related 
to  places  that  are  exceptionally  well  provided  with  means 
of  getting  medical  assistance.  St.  Pancras  has  been 
pointed  out  as  an  example,  but  St.  Pancras  bristles 
with  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

23085.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection  to  it  on 
public  health  grounds,  then  ? — I  think  the  objection  is 
theoretical,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  practical  objection. 

23086.  There  is  the  case  of  the  measles  patients  at 
Hampstead  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
that  measles  case. 

23087.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Where  th3  sum  is  perfectly 
definite,  as  I  suppose  it  is  in  some  instances,  is  it  found 
that  it  is  easily  collected  ? — When  you  find  so  little  is 
collected,  experience  seems  rather  to  show  that  it  is 
difficult  to  collect  it.    These  people  are  often  migratory, 

Effect  of  and  you  have  to  go  to  the  county  court.  There  is  another 
Metropolita  i  point :  I  think  what  they  collect  in  London  goes  to  the 
Common  Common  Poor  Fund  ;  if  it  goes  to  the  Common  Poor 
Poor  Fund  on  Fund  there  is  not  much  inducement  to  the  local  people 
recovery  of  tg  collect  it. 
loan  relief. 

23088.  {Miss  Hill.)  We  have  had  evidence  here  that 
that  is  so,  and  that  that  is  a  very  great  deterrent  to  its 
collection  ? — If  that  is  the  case,  there  is  not  that 
encouragement  to  do  it  in  London  that  there  might  be 
elsewhere. 
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23089.  {Chairman.)  Rsversing  Mrs.  Webb's  question, 
have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  giving  medical  relief 
on  loan  has  unduly  operated  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
health  ? — I  should  think  not.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
evidence  to  that  effect,  at  any  rate,  none  has  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

23090.  Your  next  subject  is  the  medical  care  of 
children,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  Children  come  under  the 
Poor  Law  for  institutional  medical  care — I  am  not  dealing 
with  the  outdoor  relief  to  children,  because  I  have  no 
very  definite  evidence  about  that.  First  of  all,  I  will 
take  the  children  in  workhouses.  The  number  of  children 
in  workhouses  is  largely  decreasing,  but  in  the  country 
places  they  have  to  keep  the  sick  children,  and  there 
are  always  a  certain  number  of  nursery  children.  The 
Orders  provide  special  duties  for  the  medical  officer  and 
the  matron  as  io  the  general  care  of  these  children,  and 
as  to  their  spcciil  feeding.  The  feeding  of  the  young 
nursery  child]  en  is  entirely  a  matter  for  the  medical 
officer,  and  the  Order  is  so  framed  that  he  deals  with  each 
case  individually.  In  large  workhouses  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  providing  for  these  young  children 
because  of  the  great  danger  of  the  introduction  of  infec- 
tion among  them,  and  they  are  just  at  an  age  when  the 
common  infections,  measles  and  whooping  cough,  are 
most  fatal.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  arrange  for  this, 
but  some  guardians  have  endeavoured  to  do  it,  and  I 
think  more  are  trying.  There  should  be  a  sort  of  duplica- 
tion of  their  niirsery,  so  that  the  new-comers  Could  be 
kept  apart  from  the  main  body  of  the  children.  That, 
however,  means  additional  officers  and  also  additional 
space.  In  some  cases  epidemics  of  measles  and  whooping 
cough  have  been  very  troublesome  ;  I  think  Miss  Stans- 
feld  had  something  to  say  about  that.  There  are  also, 
especially  in  large  towns  and  in  London,  receiving  houses 
into  which  children  are  taken  and  kept  apart  from  the 
workhouse.  They  have  a  medical  officer,  and  they  are 
for  aU  intents  and  purposes  under  the  same  regime  as 
they  would  be  in  a  workhouse,  only  they  are  kept  separate 
from  the  adult  paupers.  As  a  rule,  these  children  at 
receiving  houses  go  out  to  school,  but  there  is  a  form  of 
receiving  house  called  a  branch  school.  There  has  been 
one  at  Hammersmith  belonging  to  the  Kensington  and 


Chelsea  school  district  for  many  years  ;  it  is  a  success-  Medical  cart 
ful  institution,  and  acts  as  receiving  house  and  schoo'.  of  Poor  Lawi 
Passing  on  from  those  places,  we  come  to  the  schools  children  in 
proper.    They  consist,  first  of  all,  of  what  are  known  as  Schools, 
the  district  schools,  which  are  schools  belonging  to  com- 
binations of  boards  of  guardians,  but  with  a  common 
board  of  management ;    and  then  there  are  separate 
schools  which  are  schools  belonging  to  an  individual 
board  of  guardians,  but  under  management  separate 
from  any  other  of  the  institutions.    Those  schools  may 
be  built  in  different  forms.    Some  of  them  are  built  in 
what  is  known  as  the  block  form,  and  some  are  built  as  Admission  oil 
cottages  and  are  generally  known  then  as  cottage  homes,  children  to- 
The  medical  arrangements  -ndth  regard  to  those  schools  Separate  ani 
are,  first  of  all,  devoted  to  preventing  the  introduction  District 
of  infection  into  them.    Tiiere  are  special  Orders  dealing  Schools, 
with  the  admission  of  the  children  in  the  first  instance. 
The  Orders  usually  require  that  the  children  before  they 
are  sent  do^vn  to  the  schools  shall  have  been  examined 
by  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse,  and  he  has  to  ' 
sign  a  certificate  that  he  has  examined  the  child  and 
finds  it  free  from  infectious  diseases  and  in  a  fit  state  to 
take  part  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school.    I  may 
also  say  that  the  age  of  admission  is  limited  to  three 
years  and  upwards.    The  separate  schools  formerly  were 
allowed  to  admit  children  from  two  years  and  upwards,  'i: 
but  they  were  a  few  years  back  brought  into  line  with  the  > 
district  schools  which  have  always  been  Lmited  to  three  •  ]| 

years,  on  the  ground  that  the  very  young  children  are 
more  liable  to  introduce  infection  than  the  older  ones, 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  separate  the  very  young  children  Detention  ol| 
from  their  mothers,  and  in  order  that  the  routine  may  be  children  in 
uniform  for  the  two  classes  of  schools.    On  arrival  at  the  probation 
schools,  they  are  placed  in  what  is  known  as  a  probation  wards  or  ia 
ward,  and  they  are  there  inspected  by  the  medical  officer  separate 
of  the  schools.    They  are  kept  in  the  probation  ward  for  a  °°^**?f  ^ 
period  varying  in  London  from  fourteen  days  to  thirty  ^' 
days.    The  arrangements  differ.    The  most  elaborate  is 
perhaps  that  of  the  Marylebone  schools.    There  they 
have  three  separate  cottages  and  the  child  passes  through 
each  in  succession,  spending  ten  days  in  each  cottage. 
The  result  of  that  has  been  very  effectual  in  preventing 
any  introduction  of  infection.    It  is  not  merely  a  safe- 
guard against  the  introduction  of  bodily  infection,  but 
it  is  a  safeguard  against  the  introduction  of  moral  infec- 
tion in  a  good  many  cases,  and  especially  in  connection 
with  what  is  known  as  the  in-and-out  class.    A  proba- 
tion of  that  sort  is  found  to  practically  intercept  the 
worst  cases  of  ins-and-outs,  and  so  they  do  not  reach  inspection  d 
the  body  of  the  school.    A  further  medical  precaution  Poor  Law 
with  regard  to  the  schools  is  inspection.    The  Order  that  school 
was  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1899  lays  chilclren  by 
down  definitely  the  periods  at  which  children  shall  be  Medical 
inspected.    The  direction  of  the  Order  is  that  it  shall  Officer, 
be  at  least  monthly,  but  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  jjedical  and 
There  is  a  medical  officer  to  every  school,  and  in  the  dental 
Metropolis  I  think  practically  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  have  attendance 
dentists,  and  some  also  have  the  advice  of  ophthalmic  for  childrea 
surgeons.    The  scattered  homes  that  I  have  referred  to  in  schools, 
rather  differ  in  their  arrangements.    In  some  cases  they 
have  got  what  are  known  as  head-quart eis  receiving 
houses,  and  in  some  apparently  they  receive  the  children  « 
more  or  less  direct.    However,  the  question  of  the  inter-  Ji 
ception  of  infection  is  not  of  such  great  importance  in  ! 
those  cases  as  it  is  in  a  large  school,  because  the  children 
being  in  small  groups  are  not  likely  to  infect  one  another 
so  much  ;  and  there  is  also  this  to  be  considered,  that 
living  amongst  the  ordinary  popidation  they  are  exposed 
to   the   usual  every-day  risks.    The  diseases  which  are 
most  troublesome  to  the  schools  have  been  in  the  past  Diseases  anci  i 
ophthalmia  and  ringworm.    There  is  very  little  serious  deaths  in 
disease  now  in  these  schools,  and  the  number  of  deaths  Poor  Lavr 
in  the  course  of  a  year  is  very  small.    I  think  in  the  last  Schools, 
year  for  which  I  have  any  return  there  were  twenty-six 
deaths  out  of  about  10,000  or  11,000  children. 

23091.  What  would  be  the  ages  at  which  those  deaths 
occurred  ? — They  may  range  from  three  to  sixteen,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  should  think  they  chiefly  range  from 
three  to  fourteen. 

23092.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  Is  there  any  return  showing  the  Comparison 
death  rate  for  children  in  institutions,  as  compared  with  of  death      I  ■i^^ 
the  ordinary  death  rate  for  children  between  those  ages  ?  rates  in  Pooi]  bi, 
— Yes  ;   Dr.  Bridges  some  years  back  compared  rather  SchooUb 
elaborately  the  death  rate  in  institutions  with  the  death  ^ 
rate  in  the  districts  from  Avhich  the  children  came.    It  is,         '      ■  '[  ' 
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of  course,  a  very  difficult  thing  to  compare  the  death  rates 
of  different  populations,  but  Dr.  Bridges  did  what  I 
think  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done,  that  is,  he 
took  children  of  a  given  age  in  the  schools  and  the  death 
rate  among  them,  and  then  he  took  the  children  of  similar 
ages  in  the  districts  from  which  they  came.  The  result 
came  out  slightly  in  favour  of  the  children  in  the  schools. 
The  present  death  rate  that  I  have  just  given  you  would 
be  lower  than  the  death  rate  when  Dr.  Bridges  made  that 
comparison. 

23093.  At  what  date  was  that  ? — Dr.  Bridges'  com- 
parison was  made  in  1890. 

23094.  Was  that  published  ? — 1  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  ever  published  or  not,  but  it  was  printed. 

23095.  Might  we  have  it  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mission with  the  other  things  you  have  promised  ? — 
This  particular  copy  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  let  you  have, 
because  I  keep  it  up  to  date  ;  but  if  there  is  a  spare  copy 
I  will  see  if  I  can  get  it  for  the  Commission. 

23096.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Was  it  a  report  made  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

23097.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  If  you  have  got  the  figures  up  to 
date  might  we  have  them  handed  in  ? — I  can  give  you  a 
return,  but  it  would  take  some  httle  time  to  make  it. 
(Subsi-quently  sent.  See  Appendix  No.  XIII.,  (A).) 

23098.  Is  there  any  place  in  which  we  should  find  the 
infant  mortahty  between  the  children  in  institutions,  the 
children  boarded  out,  the  children  receiving  outdoor 
relief  with  their  parents,  and  ordinary  children  ? — I 
take  it  you  are  excluding  institutions  for  sick  children  ? 

23099.  Yes,  I  am  taking  everybody's  healthy  children  ? 
—I  do  not  know  where  you  can  get  that  information. 

23100.  As  mortality  is  such  a  good  index  to  illness  and 
the  general  state  of  the  body,  it  is  rather  an  important 
factor  ? — Yes,  it  is  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  com- 
parative statistics  of  that  sort.  The  only  comparison  that 
I  know  of  IS  this  one  made  by  Dr.  Bridges. 

23101.  Out  of  the  250,000  children  for  whom  the 
guardians  are  responsible  at  the  present  time,  50,000  are 
in  institutions  and  200,000  are  outside  institutions  ;  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  have  the  comparative  deat}^ 
rates  of  the  50,000  and  the  200,000,  would  it  not  ?— 
Yes,  but  the  comparison  may  be  very  difficult  and  great 
care  would  be  necessary  to  base  it  on  comparable  popula- 
tions. The  Poor  Law  statistics  have  steered  very  clear 
of  medical  statistics.  I  think  one  reason  may  have  been 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  Commissioners 
were  criticised  as  to  the  mortality  that  occurred  in  their 
institutions,  more  especially  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
Irish  Workhouses.  As  you  are  aware,  they  had  the 
control  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  They  consulted  Mr. 
Babbage,  the  great  mathematician,  and  I  think  also  Mr. 
de  Morgan,  as  to  the  possibility  of  calculating  the  death 
rate  of  fluctuating  populations  in  institutions.  In  one 
of  their  early  reports,  I  think  you  will  find  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Babbage  or  Professor  de  Morgan  on  the  subject,  show- 
ing that  it  was  an  extremely  difficult  problem,  even  if  you 
got  the  facts  correctly  on  which  you  were  going  to  make 
your  calculations,  and  even  if  the  places  are  strictly 
comparable. 

23102.  That  would  apply  much  more  to  the  ordinary 
workhouse  with  its  ins-and-outs  than  to  children  who 
were  in  workhouses  for  a  long  term  ? — Yes,  it  would. 
The  gross  death  rate  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses,  or 
rather  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  workhouses, 
will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General 
from  1869  downwards.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
interesting  comparison  to  have  the  number  of  deaths  in 
workhouses  in  successive  years  from  that  period.  As  the 
Commission  are  aware,  the  proportion  of  deaths  that 
occur  in  workhouses  to  the  total  number  of  deaths  is 
increasing  enormously.  For  the  great  towns  you  will 
find  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  workhouses  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  annual  summaries  of  the  Registrar- 
General  ;  but  if  we  were  asked  to  state  now  how  many 
people  in  receipt  of  relief  died  last  year,  we  should  not 
be  able  to  give  any  reply.  There  is  no  return  of  any 
sort,  and  no  information  with  regard  to  the  deaths  of 
those  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  ever  has  been. 

429—11. 


23103.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  wish  to  ask  whether  Dr.  Bridges    Dr.  A. 
selected  a  certain  class  of  the  population  for  his  com-  Downea. 

parison  with  the  children  in  the  schools  ? — He  took  the  

childi'en  of  the  unions  from  which  the  children  coming  ^  July  1906.^ 
to  those  schools  were  derived. 

23104.  The  comparison,  then,  was  with  the  same  local  l)caths  in 


Workhouses). 
etc. 


children  ? — Yes 

According  to  the  last  annual  summary  of  the  Registrar- 
General  37  "5  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  in  London  took  place 
either  in  workhouses  or  in  hosj^itals  or  in  public  lunatic 
asylums,  the  percentages  in  the  several  classes  of  institu- 
tions being  as  follows  : — 19  "3  per  cent,  in  workhouses  and 
workhouse  infirmaries — that  is  practically  one  in  five  dies 
in  a  workhouse  ;  1  '5  per  cent,  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  hospitals;  13 "6  per  cent,  in  the  other  hospitals; 
and  3'1  per  cent,  in  the  public  lunatic  and  imbecile 
asylums.  In  1871  or  thereabouts,  the  death  rate  in 
workhouses  was  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  it  is 
now  nearly  20  per  cent. 

23105.  {Chairman.)  We  have  had  evidence  from  various 
witnesses  alleging  that  there  is  an  increased  tendency  on 
the  part  of  people  who  are  seriously  ill  to  go  into  the  in- 
firmary in  order  that  they  may  be  looked  after  during 
their  few  last  days  ;  do  you  corroborate  that  allegation  ? 

— I  think  there  is  less  reluctance  on  the  part  of  people  decreased 
to  come  into  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  of  London  now  than  reluctance  ' 
there  was  some  years  back.    That  was,  to  a  certain  extent  to  enter 
measured,  eight  years  ago  now,  by  a  return  which  Mr.  Poor  Law 
Herbert,  who  was  one  of  the  assistant  inspectors,  then  got  Infirmaries,, 
out,  showing  in  successive  years  the  proportion  of  deaths 
where  the  funeral  expenses  were  paid  for  by  the  friends. 
Unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  return, 
but  the  gist  of  it  was  that  there  was  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  funerals  paid  for  by  friends  in 
later  years  than  there  had  been  in  former  years.  The 
inference  from  that  would  seem  to  be  that  the  people 
could  better  afford  to  pay  for  their  funerals  than  formerly. 

23106.  The  suggestion  made  by  one  of  our  witnesses  was,  I 
think,  that  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  outdoor  rehef 
v.  as  in  the  habit  of  giving  orders  for  moribund  cases  ? — Yes, 

that  was  in  Lambeth.    Their  experience  in  Lambeth  is  Admission  oL. 
that  since  they  have  adopted  their  new  system  the  mori-  moribund 
bund  cases  have  been  reduced  very  considerably.  cases  to 

Poor  Law 

-  23107.  Upon  this  point  do  you  think  that  the  absence  Infirmary  : 
of  anything  like  a  public  mortuary  is  the  cause  of  people  effect  of 
who  are  very  seriously  and  hopelessly  ill  going  into  the  absence  of 
infirmary  ? — If  I  had  not  that  Lambeth  experience  I  Public 
should  have  said,  Yes.    I  have  been  looking  into  the  Mortuary. 
Lambeth  matter  a  little,  and  I  intend  to  look  into  it  more 
before  the  end  of  the  year.    It  may  be  a  contributory 
cause  ;   I  did  think  it  was  rather  a  leading  cause,  but  I 
am  not  quite  so  sure  now  as  I  was.    As  far  as  the  Lambeth 
experience  goes,  it  seems  as  if  the  suggestion  of  the  medical 
officer  that  a  case  should  come  in,  weighed  with  a  good 
many  of  those,  rather  than  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
people  ;  but  I  should  not  like  that  to  be  taken  as  definitely 
authoritative. 

23108.  I  am  afraid  we  have  rather  wandered  a  little 
from  the  point  immediately  before  us,  which  was  the 
medical  care  of  the  children  ;  will  you  proceed  with  what 
you  have  to  lay  before  us  on  that  head  ? — The  scattered 
homes  are  governed  in  some  cases  by  an  Order.  I  am  Medical  care- 
not  sure  that  those  in  London  have  yet  got  a  definite  of  Children  a4r 
Order.  Where  there  is  not  an  Order,  there  are  certain  Scattered 
conditions  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  laying  Homes, 
down  the  sort  of  arrangements  which  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Board,  and  those  conditions  provide  for 
regular  medical  attendance  and  for  periodical  reports  to- 
the  guardians  by  the  medical  officer.  The  medical  officer' s 
supervision  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  these  homes, 
because  under  those  conditions  where  there  is  no  superior 
officer  in  actual  touch  with  the  children,  we  might  have 
cases  where  children  would  suffer  and  the  guardians 
not  be  aware  of  it.  So,  periodical  medical  inspection 
and  report  becomes  as  important  there,  from  another 
point  of  view,  as  it  does  in  big  schools.  With  the  refer- 
ence to  the  special  provision  for  children,  I  shall  speak 
more  particularly  on  that  when  I  come  to  the  case  of 
the  Asylums  Board  as  regards  London.  Since  the  report 
of  the  Departmental  Committee,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
you  presently,  an  Order  has  been  issued  giving  the  Asylums 
Board  authority  to  provide  for  certain  classes  of  children. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  health  of  the  children.    I  think 
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their  health  is  excellent  generally,  and  great  attention, 
and  increasing  attention,  is,  I  am  glad  to  see,  being  paid 
to  their  physique.  A  great  amount  of  interest  is  being 
taken  now  in  these  Poor  Law  schools  both  by  the  guardians 
and  by  the  officers,  and  a  really  keen  interest  in  their 
physical  training  and  development.  It  was  first  started 
on  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Shaw,  whom  I  mentioned  before  as 
the  secretary  of  the  Meteorological  Department.  When  he 
made  his  report  on  the  ventilation  of  the  schools,  he  said 
to  me  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  quite  a  matter  within 
the  scope  of  his  reference,  but  one  thing  that  had  struck 
him  when  comparing  these  schools  with  public  schools  and 
with  colleges — he  was  then  a  Fellow  of  Emanuel,  I  think 
— was  the  want  of  any  competition  between  the  schools. 
As  a  result  of  that,  Mr.  Lockwood  ani  the  assistant 
inspectors  in  the  Metropolis  interested  themselves  in  the 
matter,  the  guardians  took  it  up  and  so  did  the 
officers  of  the  schools  very  cordially,  and  a  cricket 
association,  a  football  league  and  swimming  com- 
petitions have  been  installed  and  have  really  done  a 
great  deal  to  develop  the  interest  of  the  children.  I 
happened  to  be  at  a  school  a  little  while  back  where  a 
match  was  being  played,  and  the  interest  was  extremely 
keen.  It  is  not  only  keen  when  the  match  is  played  on 
their  own  ground,  but  if  the  team  are  playing  away  at 
another  place — this  was  a  Roman  Catholic  school  under 
Sisters — ^the  Sisters  told  me  that  the  boys  waited  about 
for  a  telegram  to  come,  just  in  the  same  way  that  public 
school  boys  will  wait  about  for  the  arrival  of  the  telegram 
saying  how  their  team  has  done  elsewhere.  That  has  been 
an  excellent  means  of  introducing  the  spirit  of  competition 
and  keenness  amongst  those  who  desire  to  get  into  the 
elevens,  but  it  has  not  touched  everybody,  as  it  is  not 
everybody  who  can  get  into  the  teams  ;  but  the  physical 
drilL  and  the  physical  training  is  being  improved.  Some 
schools  are  introducing  quite  an  elaborate  system  of 
recording  measurements,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  there 
may  be  some  systematic  record  of  measurement  not 
only  in  these  schools  but  in  others,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  compare  them  ;  otherwise  all  this  work  will  be  to 
a  certain  extent  thrown  away.  The  physical  training 
which  the  children  are  now  getting  has  had,  I  am  sure, 
an  excellent  effect  upon  them. 

23109.  This  physical  training  and  competition  is  only 
po.3sible,  I  take  it,  where  the  children  are  being  educated 
in  considerable  numbers  ? — It  is  all  the  more  desir^le 
then.  It  is  well  to  keep  children  going  from  morning 
tD  night  till  they  are  healthily  tired. 

23110.  {Mr.  Booth.)  It  would  not  be  possible  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cottage  homes,  would  it  ? — Not  with  the 
scattered  homes,  but  the  cottage  homes  are  rather 
different ;  the  cottage  homes  are  small  blocks  within  a 
given  curtilage — they  are  not  like  the  scattered  homes. 

23111.  But  it  would  not  be  possible,  you  say,  with 
regard  to  the  scattered  homes  ? — It  would  be  more 
difficult  in  the  case  of  the  scattered  homes. 

23112.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  It  would  not  be  impossible, 
would  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  impossible  ; 
I  must  qualify  that.  Possibly  they  can  join  local  associa- 
tions, or  if  they  can  get  a  playing  ground  elsewhere,  they 
can  have  their  own  associatior.  But  it  is  a  little  more 
difficult,  I  suspect. 

23113.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  It  would  be  rather  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  scattered  homes  system,  would  it  not,  which 
is  that  they  shall  get  further  away  from  any  connection 
with  the  guardians,  a  scattered  home  being  not  so  much  a 
community  as  a  home  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ? — 
Possibly  it  might  be  so.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  in 
too  much  removal  of  boys,  or  in  too  much  splitting  up  of 
classes  of  any  sort.  I  think  the  boys  might  play  with 
any  other  teams  that  came  forward. 

Satisfactory  23114.  {Chairman.)  Summing  it  up,  would  you  say 
condition  of  that  the  physical  training  and  the  hygienic  surroundings 
indoor  Poor  of  these  children  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory  ? — I  think 
Law  Children 

The  Medical      23115.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  Only  50,000  out  of  the  250,000 
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care  of  are  in  institutions  ;  what  happens  to  the  200,000  who 

children  are  not  in  the  institutions — is  there  any  medical  care  of 
receiving  those  ? — They  are  not  inspected  like  the  children  in 
out-relief,       homes  or  in  schools.    The  medical  care  they  get  is  the 

care  that  the  ordinary  child  gets — if  it  is  sick,  it  has  a 

doctor. 


23116.  But  there  is  no  provision  made  for  their  physical 
development,  or  even  for  looking  after  the  teeth  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? — No.  Whatever  happens  to  the 
ordinary  boy  of  the  ordinary  population  happens  to 
that  boy. 

23117.  So  that  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  the  institutional  children  ?  {Mr.  Nunn.)  They 
all  have  to  attend  the  national  institution  for  elementary 
education,  I  suppose,  and  whatever  benefits  may  be 
reaped  from  that  they  reap  ? — Exactly  ;  whatever  the 
Board  of  Education  requires  in  the  course  of  their  training 
those  children  have. 

23118.  {Mrs.  Wehh,)  But  the  Local  Government 
Board  does  not  feel  in  any  way  responsible  for  those 
200,000  children  ? — I  do  not  know  that,  because  it  has 
made  provision  for  officers  to  look  after  them,  and 
guardians  are  set  up,  whose  business  it  is  to  care  for 
them. 

23119.  Does  the  medical  department  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ever  consider  the  medical  condition 
of  these  200,000  children  ? — No.  As  I  have  said,  there 
are  no  collective  statistics  of  a  medical  character. 

23120.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  These  200,000  have  fathers 
and  mothers  who  are  earning  their  living  ?  {Mrs.  Wehh.) 
It  is  generally  a  case  of  widows  ?  {Mr.  Bentham.) 
Or  they  have  their  mothers,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  look 
after  them  ? — The  theory  is  that  they  are  part  of  the 
ordinary  population. 

23121.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Do  you  attach  much  importance 
to  the  great  advantage,  either  in  institutions  or  in  a 
cottage  community,  of  the  extra  supervision  of  the 
children  at  night  ?  That,  if  it  is  true,  seems  to  be  a  point 
in  which  a  community  does  score  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  boarding-out  1 — I  have  no  opinion  on  that 
point  one  way  or  the  other. 

23122.  {Chairman.)  Now  will  you  go  to  your  next  point, 
and  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  certified 
homes  ? — Certified  homes  are  homes  which  are  provided 
by  voluntary  associations.  The  chief  of  them  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  certified  homes.  The  arrangements 
there  are  entirely  imder  the  control  of  the  managers,  but 
of  course,  if  they  were  not  satisfactory  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Local  Government  Board  to  withdraw  the  certifi- 
cate. As  regards  the  Metropolitan  Roman  Catholic 
Homes,  the  Local  Government  Board  laid  down  in  a 
letter  some  years  ago  the  conditions  which  they  would 
expect  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  care  of  the 
children  medically  and  otherwise ;  and  those  conditions, 
I  think,  are  loyally  observed.  They  have  their  medical 
officer,  and  they  have  a  dietary  and  so  on,  very  much 
like  the  ordinary  schools.  As  regards  the  provision  for 
those  troublesome  diseases  which  I  have  mentioned, 
ophthalmia  and  ringworm,  they  have  made  in  London 
very  careful  arrangements.  They  have  special  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  respectively  where  the  children  receive 
education,  and  they  are  treated  by  experts  for  ophthalmia 
in  the  one  set  of  schools  and  ringworm  in  the  other. 
In  addition  to  that,  in  the  diocese  of  Westminster  an 
expert  oj  hthalmic  surgeon  goes  round  the  schools,  I 
think  it  is  once  in  six  months,  or  at  any  ra.te  periodically, 
and  examines  every  child.  The  result  of  this  is  that  these 
schools,  which  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Stephenson's  report 
were,  I  will  not  say  unduly,  affected  with  ophthalmia, 
but  had  a  certain  amount  of  it,  are  now  practically  quite 
free  from  what  is  known  as  trachoma,  the  most  serious 
form  of  ophthalmia  ;  if  they  have  ophthalmia,  it  is  the 
milder  form  of  blight.  Any  case  of  trachoma  is  generally 
a  new-comer  who  has  come  in  since  the  expert  went  round, 
and  has  happened  to  escape  the  doctor.  But  that  case  is  at 
once  removed.  You  can  count  the  numbers  which  are 
given  in  the  reports  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

23123.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Does  the  case  await  removal 
until  the  expert  comes  again  ?  Is  it  not  detected  until  he 
comes  again  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  myself  quite 
plain.  There  is  the  ordinary  medical  man  to  the  home 
who  sees  all  the  children  on  their  admission.  If  he  detectM 
the  ophthalmia  the  case  would  be  at  once  removed,  but 
occasionally  a  case  may  escape  him,  and  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  recognise  some  of  these  milder  cases  of 
ophthalmia ;  they  are  so  insidious.  You  may  have  evidence 
from  a  witness  who  is  coming  as  to  the  action  of  guardians 
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in  withdrawing  the  children  from  some  of  these  special 
schools.  He  possibly  will  be  able  to  give  evidence  as  to 
what  particular  guardians  they  are,  and  possibly  as  to  the 
cause.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cause  may  be,  but  all  I 
can  say  is  that  from  what  I  know  of  the  schools  and  their 
results,  I  think,  that  unless  adequate  reason  is  forthcoming, 
such  withdrawal  would  be  very  regrettable. 

23124.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  About  the  children  coming  home 
for  their  holidays,  some  guardians  who  use  ordinary 
schools  like  Dr.  Barnardo's  or  the  Farningham  schools, 
find  themselves  confronted  with  this  difficulty,  that 
hoys  in  the  same  family,  assuming  the  family  to  be  a 
respectable  one,  in  which  the  mother  can  b3  trusted  to 
take  due  care  of  her  children — if  they  are  at  Farningham 
will  be  allowed  to  take,  and  indeed  will  be  expected  to 
take  a  month's  holiday  in  the  summer  at  their  home  ; 
but  the  girls  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  are  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
Do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  that  children  should  be 
allowed  home  for  a  month  in  the  summer  if  the  home  is 
a  respectable  one  ;  and  is  it  possible  to  do  that  with  a 
school  like  Dr.  Barnardo's  ? — I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  go  home  if  the  circumstances  are  satisfactory. 

23125.  I  think  at  Dr.  Barnardo's  they  like  to  have 
the  entire  management  of  the  child  from  the  tima  they 
take  it  to  the  time  they  drop  it ;  but  does  that  not  work 
hardly  on  the  child  ? — There  is  some  difficulty  in  certain 
cases  about  defraying  the  cost  of  a  Poor  Law  child  going 
to  its  foster  parents. 

23126.  I  am  eliminating  that.  You  do  not  think  it  is 
objectionable  for  that  child  to  go  home  ? — I  really  have 
not  thought  much  about  it,  but  speaking  off-hand  I  do 
not. 

23127.  The  objection  that  is  expressed  is  partly  moral 
and  partly  because  of  infection  ? — Ordinary  children 
come  from  ordinary  schools  for  their  holidays. 

23128.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  that  if  they  went  home 
from  a  large  school  they  would  have  to  go  into  one  of  the 
receiving  houses  on  their  return  ? — Pfecisely. 

23129.  And  that  would  interfere  a  good  deal  with  their 
education  in  most  cases,  or  at  any  rate  in  some  cases, 
would  it  not  ?— In  some  cases  it  might ;  in  some  cases 
they  provide  for  education  while  the  children  are  in  the 
receiving  house. 

23130.  The  difficulty  would  arise  in  Marylebone,  would 
it  not ;  there  they  have  three  homes,  and  they  cannot 
have  three  schoolmistresses  ? — That  is  true.  They 
might  be  given  writing  to  do,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

23131.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  The  reason  that  is  given  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  district  school  is  that  the  children  are  drawn 
from  parents  of  a  very  low  class,  and  that  their  influence 
would  probably  be  a  bad  one  ? — I  understood  that  it  was  a 
satisfactory  home  that  you  were  speaking  of. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  a  convenient  place  to  speak  of 
what  has  been  done  with  regard  to  ophthalmia  and 
ringworm  under  the  Asylums  Board.    There  are  a  num- 
.  .     her  of  reports,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  on  ophthalmia 
linst^'*^'*^  in  schools,  the  most  important  being  that  of  Mr.  Nettle- 
Hhalmia     ship,  which  disclosed  a  serious  state  of  things  in  1874. 
i''oor  Law  Subsequently  to  that  a  school  was  set  up  at  Han  well 
wis  in      by  the  managers  of  the  Central  London  District  School 
i  ion,  its     for  ophthalmic  children.    It  was  very  successfully  con- 
orj,  etc.    ducted  under  the  medical  direction  of  Mr.  Stephenson, 
the  ophthalmic  surgeon.    As  time  went  on  the  managers 
I  got  rid  of  all  serious  ophthalmia  in  their  school,  and 

then  they  were  rather  reluctant  to  carry  on  this  school 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Metropolis,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, and  so  they  talked  of  giving  it  up.  Meanwhile, 
in  1893  and  1894,  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
of  ophthalmia — not  a  serious  thing,  as  it  turned  out 
in  the  end,  but  a  considerable  increase  on  previous  years 
occurred  in  the  Poor  Law  schools  of  London.  I  have  a 
rough  diagram  which  I  made  for  myself  at  the  time  ;  it 
is  very  rough  indeed,  but  it  shows  how  ophthalmia  went 
up  with  the  rise  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools. 
There  was  a  great  pressure  on  the  accommodation,  and 
my  own  feeling  was  that  the  two  things  were  related, 
and  that  the  increase  of  pressure  on  the  accommodation 
at  the  schools  led  to  an  increase  in  ophthalmia. 


23132.  {Chairman.)  That  is  to  say,  the  children  were    Dr.  A.  H. 
overcrowded  ? — Perhaps  I  should  not  say  they  were  Downet. 

overcrowded  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  but  there  

were  more  children  than  the  schools  should  properly  have  ^  J^'^y  1906. 
had.    At  that  time,  in  consequence  of  a  report  which  1 
made,  the  question  was  considered  of  empowering  the 
Asylums  Board  to  provide  an  ophthalmic  school.  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  was  considering  it.     But  other  matters  'j^iy^  Metro- 
supervened,   and  a  departmental  committee  was   ap-  p  jfitan 
pointed,  and  so  the  provision  of  the  schools  was  held  over  Asylums 
pending  their  report.    In  consequence  of  their  report  an  Board 
Order  was  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  em-  Schools  for 
powering  the  Metropohtan  Asylums  Board  to  provide 
for  various  classes  including  the  ophthalmic  children. 
They  have  provided  two  schools  which  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  deal  with  the  children  which  are  sent  to 
them,  in  fact  they  have  got  spare  accommodation.  I 
have  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  cases  in  all  these 
different  schools  and  in  the  special  schools.    It  is  most 
satisfactory  to  see  that  taking  the  cases  of  severe  ophthal- 
mia, that  is  trachoma,  that  are  being  treated  in  the  special 
schools,  only  one-third  come  from  the  Poor  Law  schools, 
the  other  two-thirds  appearing  to  have  been  admitted  from 
elsewhere.    The   proportion   of   serious   ophthalmia  in 
schools  is  small.    I  think  Mr.  Davy  mentioned  to  you 
in  his  evidence  that  Dr.  Stephenson,  when  he  made  a 
systematic  inspection  after  the  report  of  the  depart- 
msntal  committee,  found  that  the  bad  form  of  ophthalmia 
was  not  much  more  than  one-tenth  of  what  it  had  been 
i;i  the  time  when  Mr.  Nettleship  reported  in  1874.    1  Ophthalmia 
t'link  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  departmental 

oCllOOiS 

committee  were  under  the  impression  that  things  were 
as  bad  when  they  reported  as  they  had  been  in  the  time 
o'f  Mr.  Nettleship's  report,  but  that  was  by  no  means  the 
case,  and  that  quite  altered  the  condition  of  affairs. 

23133.  Since  then  the  improvement  has  been  main- 
tained until  ophthalmia  now  has  ceased  to  be  a  really 
serious  epidemic  ? — In  the  Roman  Cathohc  schools 
trachoma  is  practically  extinct ;  in  the  ordinary  schools 
I  cannot  say  it  is  extinct,  because  I  should  hke  an  expert 
to  go  round  to  say  what  he  thought  of  them  before  one 
could  say  such  a  thing  as  that :  but  trachoma  is  a  very 
minor  matter  compared  with  what  it  was  in  1874.  Wliat 
thjy  get  in  t'le  schools  now  is,  for  the  most  part,  what 

is  vulgarly  known  as  "pink-eye."    You  get  epidemic::  of  London 
that,  and  sometimes  cases  are  rather  troublesome  and  jirovision  for 
become  chronic.    Other  classes  of  children  are  provided  Poor  Law  ''^ 
for  under  that  order,  such  as  the  ringworm  children  ;  children  with 
and  homes  for  convalescent  and  for  weakly  children  are  ringworm, 
provided  at  the  seaside,  and  there  are  also  homes  for 
defective  children.    With  the  exception  of  the  defective 
and  feeble-minded  children,  there  is  a  curious  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the   guardians  in  making  use  of  these 
homes.    I  am  not  quite  sure  to  what  if  is  due,  whether 
it  is  that  the  machinery  does  not  effect  its  purpose  or 
whether  they  do  not  really  interest  themselves  in  them.  Jietropolitau 
The  convalescent  homes  at  the  seaside,  which  are  excel-  Asylums 
lently  conducted,  are  most  useful  for  certain  classes  of  Board  homes 
children,  but  they  are  filled  ^vith  difficulty ;  and  at  one  f  ^r  various 
home — the  home  at  Rustington  for  children  suffering  classes  of 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis — when  it  was  first  opened,  [jj'^p'^^^  "  £ 
although  there  was  accommodation  for,  I  think,  100,  and  them 
a  circular  was  sent  round  to  all  the  guardians  of  the 
MetropoUs,  I  believe  the  first  response  and  for  some  time 
after  was  only  two  children,  or  some  very  small  number. 

23134.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Could  you  give  us  any  reason 
why  those  homes  were  not  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
guardians  ?  Was  it  due  to  their  supineness  ?— One 
reason  that  has  been  assigned  was  the  requirements  of 
the  Asylums  Board  as  to  admission,  and  certain  regulations 
as  to  certificates  that  the  children  were  free  from  this 
infection  or  that  infection.  Of  course  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  children  in 
the  schools. 

23135.  {Miss  Hill.)  Is  the  home  at  Rustington  for  Home  for 
children  suffering  from  phthisis  full  now  ? — Unfortunately  Poor  Law 
I  have  not  got  the  last  return.  phthisical 

23136.  Are  you  imder  the  impression  that  there  would 
be  room  in  it  for  children  suffering  in  that  way  if  sent  there 
by  the  guardians  ? — I  should  think  there  probably 
would  be ;   there  generally  is. 
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23137.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  jou  -wish  to  say 
something  further  upon  the  question  of  children  ?  — 
Yes,  there  is  an  occasional  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
vaccination  of  children  in  institutions,  and  a  similai; 
difficulty  with  regard  to  performing  necessary  operations, 
without  obtaining  parental  consent.  As  the  law  stands, 
the  medical  officer  who  performs  any  operation  of  that 
sort,  apparently,  may  have  to  do  it  at  his  risk,  but  the 
circumstances  may  be  urgent,  and  it  may  be  a  delicate 
question  as  to  how  far  it  is  right  to  reserve  a  matter  of 
that  sort  until  consent,  which  may  be  difficult  to  obtain, 
can  be  sought. 

23138.  Is  there  a  general  objection  to  certain  operations? 
— The  parent  may  or  may  not  object,  or  the  parent  may 
have  some  peculiar  views,  but  apart  from  that  comes  in 
both  the  interest  of  the  child  and  the  interest  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  the  interest  of  the  institution  is  especially 
involved  in  the  question  of  vaccination. 

23139.  Where  the  guardians  are  in  the  position  of 
parents,  by  having  adopted  the  children,  I  assume  they 
have  full  control  ?■ — In  the  cases  where  the  guardians 
stand  in  loco  parertis  they  may  or  may  not  give  the 
necessary  consent. 

'■  23140.  Have  tiie  objections  of  the  parents  been  so 
frequent  as  to  be  appreciable  ? — I  cannot  say  they 
have,  but  I  thought  it  right  to  mention  the  point 
as  one  of  some  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  in- 
stitutions, and  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
danger  of  smallpox,  one  that  may  be  at  some  time  or 
other  a  very  imminent  danger.  I  could  give  illustrations 
of  cases  of  difficulty  and  of  danger  from  such  circum- 
stances. I  could  give  as  an  illustration  a  large  school 
containing  a  considerable  number  of  children  who  were 
not  protected  by  vaccination  :  in  this  case  the  school 
committee  had  sent  out  a  circular  to  the  parents  saying 
that,  if  they  desired  to  have  their  children  vaccinated, 
it  would  be  performed  by  the  medical  officer  of  the 
school  committee.  Those  circulars  were  sent  out,  and 
a  certain  number  of  parents  said  they  did  wish  their 
children  to  be  vaccinated.  The  committee  reported 
to  the  board  of  guardians,  but  the  board  of  guardians  re- 
pudiated the  action  of  the  committee,  and  passed  a 
resolution  that  no  vaccinations  were  to  be  performed  in 
that  school.  I  should  say  that  this  was  a  board  of 
guardians  elected  chiefly  because  of  their  views  with  re- 
gard to  vaccination :  they  were  most  of  them  very  much 
opposed  to  vaccination.  I  met  the  guardians  in  com- 
mittee, and  pointed  out  to  them  their  extraordinary 
interference  with  the  reasonable  right  of  the  parents  to 
require  their  children  to  be  vaccinated,  and  they  even- 
tually saw  it  in  that  light,  but,  before  they  did  so,  pro- 
posals had  been  made  by  individual  guardians  which 
show  the  length  to  which  views  on  vaccination  may  be 
allowed  to  warp  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 


One  gentleman  proposed  that  a  number  of  widows,  whose 
children  were  in  the  school,  who  desired  to  have  their 
children  vaccinated,  should  be  brought  before  the  guar* 
dians  and  there  and  then  cross-examined  as  to  their 
reasons  for  wishing  the  children  to  be  vaccinated. 
Another  guardian  proposed  that  if  the  parents  wanted 
these  children  vaccinated  they  should  maintain  them 
themselves,  and  that  vaccination,  or  rather  anti-vaccina- 
tion, should  be  the  test  of  relief.  There  was  another 
case  of  a  large  asylum,  containing  about  2,000  people, 
nearly  half  of  whom  were  children,  the  others  adults 
very  imperfectly  protected  by  vaccination  ;  it  happened 
to  be  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  very  large 
smallpox  hospital,  and  obviously  exposed  to  the  gravest 
risks.  In  that  case  an  exceptionally  strong  chairman 
of  the  management  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and 
had  everybody  in  the  place  vaccinated.  The  officers 
who  declined  were  told  that  they  could  go.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  that,  which  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a 
legally  warranted  action  and  due  to  the  mere  chance  of  a 
particular  man  being  in  office,  saved  that  institution  from 
a  very  serious  catastrophe. 

23141.  In  the  first  case  the  difficulty  seems  to  me  not 
to  have  originated  from  the  parents,  but  from  the  guar- 
dians ? — I  mentioned  that  in  following  out  your  very 
proper  suggestion  that  in  some  cases  the  guardians  had  it 
in  their  own  hands  to  decide. 

23142.  What  that  really  comes  to  is  this,  that  in  any 
great  public  school,  if  the  majority  of  the  governing  body 
happen  to  be  anti-vaccinators,  the  same  thing  might 
arise  ? — That  is  so  ;  I  merely  put  the  case  that  there 
is  a  considerable  doubt. 

23143.  As  to  the  legal  authority  of  the  guardians  ? — 
My  point  is  that  there  appears  to  be  no  legal  authority 
for  the  guardians  or  the  medical  officer,  in  the  absence  of 
the  parents'  consent,  to  deal  with  an  emergency  which 
may  affect  vitally  either  the  health  of  the  child  or  in- 
dividual, or  the  health  of  the  whole  institution. 

Cognate  to  that,  and  as  a  question  of  the  health  of  Dangers  of 
institutions,  I  should  like  to  put  on  record  in  my  evidence  large 
a  warning  that  big  institutions  must  by  their  size  involve  institutions, 
certain  risks  to  health.    It  was  a  well  recognised  fact  in 
former  days  when  typhus  was  prevalent  and  more  virulent 
than  it  is  now,  but  the  experience  of  asylums  especially 
shows  that  we  are  not  free  from  that  sort  of  danger  now. 
Tuberculosis,  asylum  dysentry,  or  colitis  as  it  is  called, 
outbreaks  of  enteric  fever  spread  by  personal  infection, 
are  examples  of  what  I  mean. 

23144.  Will  you  now  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say  Provisions  as 
about  the  general  medical  care  of  the  sick  ? — I  have  to  care  of  in- 
touched  upon  the  provisions  made  for  the  outdoor  sick,  door  sick, 
and  as  regards  London  I  shall  deal  with  it  a  little  more 

fully  later  on.    The  provision  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
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in  workhouses  is  regulated  by  the  Order  which  I  referred 
to  yesterday,  and  also  by  the  Order  for  Nursing  in  Work- 
houses ;  the  separate  infirmaries  have  orders  of  their 
own.  There  is  very  great  variety  in  these,  and  there 
is  very  great  variety  also  in  the  system  under  which 
they  are  managed.  In  some  cases  the  separate  infirmary 
is  under  the  control  of  a  resident  medical  superintendent, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  whole  institution,  and  responsible 
to  the  guardians  ;  in  other  cases  there  is  no  resident 
medical  superintendent,  but  there  are  visiting  surgeons 
and  physicians,  with  resident  assistant  officers,  and  the 
head  of  the  infirmary  in  that  case  may  perhaps  be  a 
matron  ;  it  is  not  quite  clearly  defined.    There  is  no  one. 


Jim. 


of  Poor  in  cases  of  that  sort,  quite  corresponding  to  the  treasurer 
'  Infirm-   or  secretary  or  chairman  of  the  governors  of  a  hospital. 

The  most  important  Order  of  recent  times  with  regard  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  workhouse  was  the  Order  on 
jing         Nursing  which  was  issued  in  1897.    Previously  to  that 
i)i)r,  1897,   order  there  had  been  no  definite  requirement  in  an  or- 
niitspro-     dinary  workhous3  that  a  nurse  should  be  trained.  By 
that  Order  it  was  provided  that  where  the  staff  of  female 
nurses  including  assistant  nurses,  consists  of  three  or  more 
persons,  one  of  them  was  to  be  a  trained  superintendent 
nurse  and  she  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  sick  ward 
and  for  the  control  of  the  nurses  in  those  wards,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer  as  regards  the 
sick,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  master  and  matron  of 
the  workhouse  as  regards  the  general  discipline.  During 
I  the  first  few  years  of  the  operation  of  that  Order,  which, 

j  as  Dr.  Fuller  has  told  us.  has  been  very  largely  acted 

j  upon  by  guard' ans,  and  especially  during  the  time  of 

j  the  war,  which  coincided  in  its  later  stages  with  a  great 

demand  in  the  metropolis  for  nurses  on  account  of  the 
outbreak  of  smallpox,  there  was  much  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  guardians  in  obtaining  suiScient  and  suitable  nurs- 
ing ;  and  there  were  also  cases  where  there  was  friction 
between  the  master  and  the  matron  and  the  superin- 
I  tendent  nurse.     These    difficulties    and  friction  were 

I  noticed  in  the  nursing  papers,  and  in  consequence  of  the 

representations  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
'  irt-  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject, 
.iijial  Com-  That  Committee  took  evidence  and  reported.  Its  report 
ni)e  on  is  published  and  is  available  to  the  Commission. 
V  thouse  'jjjg  jjgi;  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  there 
li^Re^ort  been    difficulties    and    there    had   been  friction, 

I  ■  but  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  it  seemed 

probable  that  both  the  difficultj^  and  the  friction  would 
diminish  when  the  temporary  demand,  other  than 
the  Poor  Law,  had  passed  away,  and  the  friction  as  the 
masters  and  matrons  an  1  nurses  more  thoroughly  under- 
stood their  relative  positions.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt 
that  those  anticipations  of  the  Committee  have  really 
been  fulfilled,  and  that  there  is  now,  as  compared  with 
j  then,  comparatively  little  difficulty  and  comparatively 

j  little  friction,  but  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  say 

one  way  or  the  other,  to  what  extent  that  difficulty  and 
that  friction  may  still  prevail.    I  only  know  that  it  is 
.  much  less  than  it  wa?,  and  I  think  myself  that  as  time 

fvlgrades  goes  on  it  will  becomo  still  less.  The  Committee  recom- 
'fj'orLaw  mended  certain  changes,  however,  rather  in  details  than 
lU  iS  recog-  in  principle,  into  which  perhaps  I  need  not  go  ;  but  one  of 
by  the  many  suggestions  which  they  put  forward  was  that  there 
aittee.  g^ould  be  a  regulation  of  the  training  of  the  nurses,  and 
they  recognised  that  in  any  system  of  nursing  there  must 
be  at  least  two  grades  of  nurses  ;  there  must  be  assistant 
nurses  as  well  as  nurses,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
material,  not  only  of  the  very  large  Poor  Law  infirmaries, 
but  also  the  material  of  smaller  places,  if  it  were  properly 
organised,  might  be  utihsed  for  the  training  of  the  lower 
grade  of  nurses  who  might  be  enabled  to  pass  from  the 
smaller  places  to  the  larger  to  complete  their  training 
and  obtain  full  training  if  they  desired.  They  also 
suggested  that  instead  of  the  appointment  of  the  super- 
intendent nurse  according  to  the  number  of  nurses,  it 
should  be  according  to  the  number  of  beds  for  the  sick. 
There  was  some  little  tendency  in  certain  cases  to  evade 
the  Order  by  calling  the  nurses  anything  but  nurses, 
or  in  some  cases  perhaps  by  not  appointing  an  extra 
nurse  which  would  just  bring  them  within  the  Order 
where  it  was  required.  The  Report  of  that  Committee 
has  not  yet  been  acted  upon. 

propor  23145.  Does  the  Order  lay  down  and  specify  the  num- 
pr(i)rtion  of  ber  of  nurses  to  the  number  of  patients  ? — -No;  it  would 
piti  V°  ^^'^•^  difficult  to  do  that.    Hardly  any  two  places  can 

^"        really  be  strictly  compared.    Even  in  London  the  cases 
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may  be  totally  different  in  one  infirmary,  or  in  one  sick 
ward,  to  those  in  another.  I  have  here  an  illustration. 
During  the  year  ended  Lady  Day,  1903,  the  number  of 
deaths  per  hundred  occupied  beds  in  the  Lambeth  Im- 
firmary  was  120  ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  Blackwall 
branch  of  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  we  find 
that  per  hundred  occupied  beds  there  were  only  ten 
deaths,  a  very  considerable  difference  from  the  figures 
of  the  other  infirmary :  and  even  in  the  City  of  London 
Infirmary  the  deaths  were  only  twenty  per  hundred 
occupied  beds.  A  comparison  of  the  duration  of  residence 
comes  to  much  the  same  thing,  that  is  to  say,  the  more 
chronic  the  cases  the  longer  the  residence,  and  it  shows 
that  in  the  two  last  named  infirmaries  are  practically 
nothing  more  than  infirm  wards  ;  hardly  sick  establish- 
ments at  all,  so  that  one  could  not  lay  down  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  as  to  the  proportion  of  nurses,  and  that  also 
applies  to  the  country.  In  country  workhouses  the 
really  sick  may  be  comparatively  few,  but  the  infirm 
may  be  numerous,  and  the  two  may  be  housed  together 
in  a  small  country  workhouse  in  the  same  sick  ward. 

23146.  The  establishment  on  an  adequate  scale  of 
properly  trained  nurses  and  the  making  provision  to 
lodge  and  maintain  them  has  very  largely  increased  the 
cost  of  infirmaries  ? — Undoubtedly.  I  should  think  that 
the  cost  of  nursing  would  be  the  chief  cost  of  the  ordinary 
yearly  expenditure. 

23147.  You  are  now  quite  satisfied  with  the  efficacy  of 
the  nursing  arrangements  in  most  of  the  infirmaries  ? — 
I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  Poor  Law  provides  far  more 
for  the  people  who  come  under  its  care  than  the  average 
person,  even  though  well -to-do,  could  provide  for  himself. 
I  am  certain  that  in  the  well-organised  infirmaries  the 
nursing  and  the  treatment  which  you  get  is  not  second  to 
any  hospital.  I  could  produce  independent  evidence 
that  for  certain  purposes  the  infirmary-trained  nurse  may 
even  be  preferable  to  the  hospital-trained  nurse.  I  should 
have  said,  perhaps,  that  in  the  conditions  of  training 
which  are  already  laid  down  by  the  Local  Gover  ment 
Board,  not  by  Order,  but  as  a  general  condition  of  their 
approval  of  the  guardians'  procedure,  certificates  are  given 
to  the  nurses  on  a  combined  consideration  of  their  con- 
duct, their  efficiency  in  their  work,  and  the  rejDort  of  an 
independent  examiner  ;  and  those  independent  examiners 
are,  in  most  cases,  gentlemen  of  considerable  position  in 
the  neighbouring  county  infirmary,  or  voluntary  hospital, 
or  general  hospital,  with  sjiecial  experience  in  the  matter  ; 
and  their  reports  are  favourable  in  the  extreme.  A  course 
in  an  infirmary  sick  ward  has  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages which  do  not  alwa3's  present  themselves  in  the 
hospitals.  There  are  no  students  there,  and  the  nurse 
has  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  of  treatment,  dressing,  and 
bandaging,  and  so  on,  which  would  be  done  by  dressers  and 
students  in  the  hospitals. 

23148.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Do  you  think  it  better  for  nurses  Question  of 
to  lodge  out  of  the  infirmary  as  a  rule  ? — Night  nurses  nurses 

I  should  say  certainly  not,  unless  they  are  under  the  sljepiag 
control  of  a  home  sister.    You  do  not  know  that  they  are  away  from 
really  taking  the  rest  duriag  the  day  which  they  ought  ^^'^  infirmary, 
to  be  taking,  and  if  you  have  a  staff  of  nurses  lodging 
out  I  think  they  should  be  under  a  Matron,  or  some  one 
who  should  be  in  charge  of  them. 

23149.  Supposing  you  can  get  suitable  supervision, 
do  you  think  it  better  for  them  to  be  out  than  in  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well ;  it  gives  them  a  change. 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  effect  of 
legislation  on  the  provision  for  nursing  in  Poor  Law  insti- 
tutions. I  am  afraid  that  unless  legislative  measures  are 
very  carefully  considered  in  this  regard,  the  effect  may  be 
prejudicial.  It  not  unfreciuently  happens,  I  think,  that 
well-intentioned  legislation  j^roduces  results  which  were 
never  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  it.    An  illustration 

of  what  I  mean  is  afforded  by  the  operation  of  the  Mid-  Midwives 
wives  Act.    The  Midwives  Act  has  set  up  a  Council  known  ^<^t  '■ 
as  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  charged  with  the  duty  of  ^f.**^".'^^  °^ 
registering  and,  after  a  certain  date,  of  examining  and  jj^l^r^i  ^Tto 
certifying  midwives.    In  the  course  of  their  duties  the  jx-cocnisinsr 
Central  Midwives  Board  framed  rules  which  were  referred  Poor'  Law 
to  yesterday.    Applications  have  been  made  to  them  Infirmaries 
under  their  rules  by  various  Poor  Law  authorities  for  as  Trainirg 
their  approval  of  their  maternity  wards  for  the  purpose  School?, 
of  training  midwives,  and  applications  have  been  made 
by  Poor  Law  medical  officers  for  recognition  as  teachers 
in  accordance  with  the  rule?.    According  to  my  latest 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  A.  H.  information  down  to  March  last  in  only  eleven  cas:s 
Dowries.  had  any  Poor  Law  institution  been  so  recognised  by 
~~ —  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  although  a  considerable 
10  July  1906.  number  of  other  institutions  of  not  greater  importance 
Suce^sT^  had  been  recognised.  The  Poor  Law  under  the  arrange- 
the  Poor  Law  '^^'^'^  things  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Midwives 
lying-in  ^^'^  afforded  in  its  maternity  wards  an  example  of 

wards.  extraordinary  success  in  the  management  of  lying-in 

cases  as  tested  by  results  :  statistics,  both  recent  and 
of  former  years,  have  shown  very  remarkable  success 
indeed.  The  nurses  who  had  passed  through  those  wards 
formerly  got  their  certificates  from  the  London  Obstetrical 
Society,  the  general  excellence  of  the  nurses  who  wjre 
qualifiei  by  the  London  Obstetrical  Society  is  well  known, 
and  has  been  recognised  pubhcly  by  members  of  the 
Central  Midwives  Board.  The  number  who  came  from 
the  Poor  Law  institutions  Ln  that  way  into  the  midwifery 
service  was  very  large.  Now  that  has  ceased,  and,  as 
I  have  told  you,  only  eleven  institutions  had  been  approved 
up  to  March.  The  ground  of  refusal  has  not  always  been 
stated  to  the  guardians  p-nd  much  perplexity  has  been 
occasioned  by  this  and  other  seemingly  inconsistent 
proceedings  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board.  Apparently 
that  Board  claims  power  to  inspect  a  workhouse  and  to 
require  structural  alteration,  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  proper  course  with  regard  to  a  local  authority  to 
have  the  right  of  inspection  of  an  institution  within 
wives  Board   its  bounds,  and  for  my  own  part  I  have  always  thought 
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It  right  and  proper  that  the  machinery  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  whioh  has  been  set  up  since  the  original 
Poor  Act,  should  extend,  and  does  extend  to  Poor  Law 
institutions  :  if  we  set  up  rival  central  authorities  with 
rights  of  inspection  and  rights  of  saying  what  structural 
alterations  shall  be  involved,  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
are  introducing  more  complications,  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  those  to  which  I  referred  yesterdajr,  and  com- 
plications which  may  lead  to  a  very  difficult  position. 
We  should  be  setting  up  in  such  a  case  as  the  Central 
Midwives  Board  an  authority  which  is  excellent  in  its 
intontions  ;  imbued  with  ideals,  but  devoid  of  financial 
responsibility.  The  Local  Government  Board  have 
had  representations  from  Boards  of  Guardians  who 
are  aUve  to  the  difficulties  :  it  is  not  only  this  question 
of  possible  friction  and  inequity  of  jurisdiction  which 
they  think  has  occurred,  but  it  also  very  seriously  touches 
their  nursing  arrangments.  The  best  class  of  nurses  who 
come  to  the  Poor  Law  are  those  who  do  not  come  for 
the  actual  remuneration  at  the  time,  but  those  who 
wish  to  have  a  career  before  them  and  come  for  the 
Schome  for  experience  and  qualification  they  can  obtain.  What  I 
Registration  have  been  saying  applies  equally  to  the  proposal,  if  it 
of  Nursos  and  should  ever  be  carried  out,  for  the  registration  of  nurses, 
its  dangers.  There  is  at  the  present  time  before  Parliament  a  Registra- 
tion of  Nurses  BOI  which  proposes  to  set  up  machinery,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  of  very  similar  character,  which  would 
introduce  another  central  authority  ;  we  should  not  only 
have  a  Centra]  Midwives  Board  but  a  Central  Nursing 
Board  in  addition  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
all  having  the  right  of  requiring  certain  structural  altera- 
tions and  so  on.  Although  the  Central  Midwives  Board 
touches  a  comparatively  small  class  of  the  Poor  Law 
nurses,  the  registration  of  nurses,  if  it  is  carried  out,  would 
touch  a  very  large  class.  It  would  affect  the  whole 
institution  (it  could  not  stop  at  the  sick  wards),  the 
Liundry  and  all  the  subordinate  departments,  even  the 
staffing  of  the  institution,  the  whole  would  have  to  be 
brought  under  their  control,  and  the  effect  of  it  would  be 
that  if  the  approval  of  the  Central  Board  were  not  given 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  whole  of  the  arrangements 
that  that  board  may  have  made  with  great  care  and 
trouble  f  jr  training  nurses  would  fall  like  a  house  of  cards. 
The  nurses  would  no  longer  come  to  an  institution  which 
could  not  give  them  the  training  which  would  enable  them 
to  pass  into  the  ranks  of  the  legally  recognised  trained 
nurses. 

23150.  [Chairman.)  The  Central  Midwives  Board  made 
certain  conditions  as  regards  passing  nurses  in  infirmaries. 
Have  they  applied  the  same  conditions  to  hospitals  that 
do  not  pass  their  nurses  ? — The  condition  of  numbers 
■was  in  the  first  place  only  applied  to  Poor  Law  places, 
otherwise  the  conditions  as  far  as  the  examination  is 
concerned  would  be  equal. 

23151.  And  with  regard  to  inspection  and  structural 
improvements  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 


23152.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  rule  is  applic-  Kefusal  of 
cable    to    Poor  Law    infirmaries    and    not    to    other  Midwives 
institutions  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.    I  should  think  it  would  Board  to 
not  be.    I  should  think  their  inspector  would  not  make  recognise 
any  difference  between  the  two   institutions.     As  an  Whitechape 
illustration  of  some  possibly  inadvertent  inconsistency  ^^"f 
on  their  part,  I  may  refer  to  Whi  cechapel.    Whitechapel  ^' 
Infirmary  is  an  old  infirmary  adapted  in  the  best  possible 
manner  under  the  circumstances,  and  it  has  always  had 
an  extraordinary  record  of  success.    The  Whitechapel 
guardians  applied  to  the  Central  Midwives  Board  fur 
recognition,  but  the  recognition  was   refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  lying-in  wards  were  not  structurally 
satisfactory,  and  they  refused  the  recognition  of  the 
medical  officer  as  teacher  on  those  grounds,  but  they 
sanctioned  other  teachers  who  give  their  instruction  in 
these  very  wards.    It  must  have  been  an  oversight, 
but  the  inconsistency  is  most  remarkable ;  moreoFer  the 
guardians  have  been  unable  to  elicit  from  the  Central 
Board  in  what  respect  these  wards  are  considered  defective. 
They  were  anxious  to  set  right  what  might  be  amiss. 

23153.  Are  the  number  of  lying-in  cases  increasing  in  Numbers  o 
infirmaries  ? — As  faj  as  London  is  concerned,  taking  it  as  Poor  Law 
a  whole,  the  numbers  during  the  past  few  years  have  Lying-in 
hardly  varied  ;  but  there  may  be  local  differences  occa-  cases  in 
sioned  by  administration,  and  there  is  a  greatei* readiness  I^ondon. 
to  come  into  the  lying-in  wards  when  these  are  located  in 

a  separate  infirmary  than  when  they  are  in  a  workhouse. 
As  compared  with  forty  years  ago  the  numbers,  relatively 
to  population,  have  decreased. 

23154.  Have  any  suggestions  been  made,  or  come  under 
your  consideration,  to  have  paying  lying-in  wards  in 
the  infirmaries  ? — It  may  not  have  come  to  me ;  it 
may  be  that  the  Local  Government  Board  have  had 
applications  from  provincial  districts.  I  have  not  been, 
aware  of  any,  but  it  would  not  necessarily  come  to  me. 

23155.  As  far  as  you  know  are  the  infirmaries  now  Question 
used  for  lying-in  cases  to  any  very  considerable  extent  Lying-in 
more  than  they  were  by  people  who  would  be  perhaps  wards  beinj 
above  those   ordinarily  coming   to  the  Poor   Law  ? — 
It  depends  upon  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
First  of  all  I  may  say  that  the  maternity  wards  are 
not  always   in  the  infirmaries ;   they  are    more  fre- 
queritly  in  the  workhouse,  and  for  various  reasons  it  may 
be  better  that  they  should  be  in  the  workhouse.  First 
of  all,  from  a  strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  and 
the   restriction   of   the   use  of  those  lying-in  wards 
to  those  who  really  are  approaching  destitution  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  if  you  admit  into  an  infirmary  a  woman 
who  is  expecting  her  confinement,  you  may  have  to 
keep  her  in  a  state  of  idleness  for  a  considerable  period, 
whereas  in  the  workhouse  there  is  some  light  work  they 
can  give  to  her,  and  there  is  the  further  consideration, 
which  is  a  very  important  one,  that  the  London  infirmaries 
receive  largely  cases  of  erysipelas  and  septic  dise^es, 
and  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  separate  the  nurses  who  are 
attending  to  the  lying-in  cases  from  the  other  nurses  who 
are  looking  after  the  general  wards.    In  some  cases  they  jj^j^y^j 
are  in  the  infirmary :    the  guardians  have  so  decided.  Outdoor 
With  regard  to  outdoor  lying-in  the  number  of  orders  Relief  mid- 
given  for  midwifery  in  1905  was  1,417.  wifery  cases. 

23156.  {Mrs.  Bnsanguet.)  Would  that  be  for  a  doctor 
or  for  a  nurse  ? — 224  were  orders  on  the  midwives  only. 
The  number  of  midwives  who  are  appointed  as  midwives  is 
very  few  ;  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mid- 
wifery nurses  of  the  workhouses  are  midwives  ;  they  are 
not  appointed  as  such,  but  as  midwifery  nurses.  They 
are  to  nurse  the  womeu  ;  they  are  not  to  act  as  midwives  ; 
I  will  revert  to  that  matter  presently.  In  London  I  see 
there  are  eleven  midwives  altogether. 

23157.  Do  they  work  outside  entirely  ? — They  work  Increase  in 
outside  entirely,  and  they  would  deal  with  some  of  the  number  of 
orders.    The  orders  have  increased  since  1901  :  they  were  midwifery 
then  972.    In  1891  they  were  much  larger  :    1580,  and  orders. 

in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
about  1886,  they  draw  special  attention  to  the  large  in- 
crease of  midwifery  orders,  especially  in  the  fringe  of 
London  :  I  do  not  mean  the  outside  fringe,  but  in  such 
imions  as  Camberwell,  and  after  commenting  on  that,  I 
no -ice  that  the  numbers  fell  considerably.  They  drew 
th3  attention  of  the  guardians  to  it. 
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My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  certain  advertise- 
ments that  guardians  some  times  issue  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  midwifery  nurses  in  workhouses,  in  which 
they  say  they  are  expected  to  undertake  cases,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  times  they  do  ;  they  are  not  authorised 
to  do  so,  and  the  policy  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
is  this,  that  if  a  woman  is  expected  to  undertake  a  case, 
she  must  be  a  duly  qualified  and  certified  midwife  :  they 
do  not  at  all  authorise  the  employment  of  these  nurses 
who  harve  not  got  full  certificates  ;  the  case  is  supposed 
to  be  under  the  supervision,  control,  and  attendance  of  the 
medical  officer,  the  nurse  acting  entirely  for  nursing 
purposes. 

23158.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
structure  of  the  wards  would  really  affect  the  training 
of  the  nurses.  Surely  a  person  might  be  trained  as  well 
in  a  ward  that  did  not  come  up  to  a  certain  standard. 
There  are  two  questions  about  that,  are  there  not  ? — 
It  may  seem  rather  a  paradox,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
district  nursing,  I  can  understand  that  a  nurse  may  be 
better  trained  in  a  ward  that  was  not  very  highly  equipped 
than  in  one  that  was.  When  she  goes  into  district  nursing 
she  has  not  all  the  appliances  of  a  fully  equipped  hospital, 
she  has  to  improvise  a  good  deal  ;  and  you  may  spoil 
nurses  for  district  nursing  by  too  highly  training  them, 
in  my  opinion. 

23159.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Have  you  anything  further  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  superin- 
tendent nurses  and  the  matrons  in  some  of  the  infirmaries  ; 
with  regard  to  the  Andover  Order,  for  instance  ? — There 
was  an  Order  issued  to  Basingstoke,  and  possibly  to 
Andover,  enabling  the  guardians,  if  they  wished,  to  relieve 
the  master  and  matron  of  certain  duties  of  visiting  the 
sick  wards. 

23160.  Has  that  worked  satisfactorily  ? — I  believe  it 
has.    I  rather  think  Mr.  Fleming  spoke  of  it  in  his  evidence. 

23161.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  anything  to 
add  to  what  he  said  ? — No,  except  that  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  departmental  committee  is  to  extend 
that  sort  of  policy  and  to  give  the  guardians,  if  they  so 
desire,  an  Order  which  would  even  still  further  separate 
the  sick  wards  from  the  ordinary  administration  of  the 
workhouse,  but  that  has  not  been  acted  on  so  far. 

23162.  Was  that  owing  to  the  improved  training  of 
the  nurse  as  compared  with  the  training  of  the  matron  ? — ■ 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  question  of  that  sort  in  the 
mind  of  the  committee,  because  the  matron  may  be 
herself  very  frequently  a  trained  nurse,  and  a  very  com- 
petent matron  :  it  was  merely  to  define  the  spheres  of 
duties. 

23163.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Has  any  legal  opinion  been  taken 
about  the  validity  of  those  rules  of  the  Central  Midwives' 
Board  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
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power  to  consider  structural  conditions  independently 
of  public  authorities  ? — The  Act  says  :  The  duties  and 
powers  of  the  Central  Midwives'  Board  shall  be  as  follows  : 
"  To  frame  rules  regulating  their  own  proceedings  ; 
regulating  the  issue  of  certificates  and  the  conditions 
of  admission  to  the  roll  of  midwives  ;  regulating  the 
course  of  training  and  the  conduct  of  examinations  and 
the  remuneration  of  the  examiners  ;  regulating  the  ad- 
mission to  the  roll  of  women  already  in  practice  as  mid- 
wives  ;  regulating,  supervising  and  restricting  within  due 
limits  the  practice  of  midwives  ;  deciding  the  conditions 
under  which  midwives  may  be  suspended  from  practice  ; 
defining  the  particulars  required  to  be  given  in  any  notice 
under  Section  10  of  this  Act ;  secondly,  to  appoint  ex- 
aminers ;  thirdly,  to  decide  upon  the  places  where  and 
the  times  when,  examinations  shall  be  held  ;  fourthly, 
tfo  publish  annually  a  roll  of  midwives  who  have  been 
duly  certified  under  this  Act;  fifthly,  to  decide  upon 
the  removal  from  the  roll  of  the  name  of  any  midwife  for 
disobeying  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  sixthly  to  issue 
and  cancel  certificates." 

23165.  There  '19  no  definite  reference  there  ? — The  point 
which  comes  nearest  to  giving  it  would  be  "  regulating  the 
course  of  training  "  I  take  it. 


Dr.  A.  II. 

Dowries. 
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23166.  With  regard  to  the  course  of  training,  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming's  evidence  there  is  a 
question  raised  that  there  must  be  seventy-five  cases 
dealt  with  during  the  year  in  the  institution  to  which  they 
go  ? — That  was  a  subsequent  rule  which  was  passed  by 
the  Central  Midwives  Board,  but  not  submitted  to  the 
Privy  Council  for  sanction. 

23167.  And  therefore,  by  presumption,  is  invalid  ?— 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  it  seems  rather  like  it. 

2316$.  With  regard  to  midwives'  work  outside  the 
infirmary,  is  it  not  true  that  the  nospitals  do  a  very  large 
amount  of  work  in  connection  with  the  instruction  of  their 
students  in  midwifery  work  ? — You  refer  to  the  outdoor 
midwifery  work  of  the  hospitals  ? 

23169.  Yes  ? — In  my  day  it  was  mostly  done  outside. 

23170.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  they  are  very  glad  to  have 
a  certain  large  number  of  cases  for  that  purpose  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

23171.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  the  Poor  Law  intervention 
in  these  matters  if  the  hospitals  already  will  meet  the 
demand  ? — You  are  speaking  of  places  where  there  are 
hospitals  ? 

23172.  I  am  ? — I  cannot  see  any  reason. 

23173.  The  need  for  the  provinces  as  far  as  the  Poor 
Law  is  concerned,  would  be  in  districts  where  there  are  no 
other  agencies  ;  where  there  was  no  proper  hospital  and 
so  on  ? — Do  you  mean  for  the  provision  by  the  Poor  Law  ? 

23174.  Yes,  dealing  with  midwifery  cases  ? — Precisely.  Number  of 

out-relief 

23175.  Does  it  appear  that  so  far  as  our  out-door  midwifery 
medical  relief  in  London  goes,  it  is  in  those  districts  only  cases  in 
that  this  midwifery  work  is  done  ? — I  can  give  you  the  various 
cases  for  last  year  in  the  different  unions.  London 

1        11-1  FnionB. 

23176.  You  might  give  one  or  two  where  the  hospitals 

are  few  ? — Bermondsey  had  fifty-thiee  oidurs  ;  South- 
wark  had  thirty-four  ;  they  are  both  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Guy's  Hospital.  Camberwell,  which  stands  further 
cut,  had  121  ;  Lewisham  had  220  ;  Wandsworth  had  103. 
Would  you  like  to  name  any  union  ? 

'z3177.  I  think  that  deals  with  it  ? — Poplar  had  sixty- 
four,  Stepney  seventy-five,  Bethnal  Green  twenty-eight. 

23178.  Would  you  suggest  in  a  matter  like  this  any  Need  for 
me  lical  co-operation  between  the  agency  of  the  Poor  Law  co-ox>eration 
and  of  charity  1 — I  do  not,  of  course,  Hke  to  commit  between 
myself  to  any  suggestion  of  any  scheme  of  any  sort,  but  I 

think  undoubtedly  some  organisation  is  necessary.  j^^^ 

23179.  There  is  none  at  present  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  effective  organisation. 

23180.  Is  one  difficulty  with  regard  to  these  nurses  and 
midwives  also  a  general  prejudice  against  Poor  Law 
institutions  as  the  place  of  instruction  ? — I  do  not  know 
quite  what  you  mean  by  "  prejudice  against  Poor  La« 
institutions  as  the  place  of  instruction." 

23181.  I  meant  there  might  be  underlying  the  action 
of  the  Central  Midwives  Board  some  feeling  against  Poor 
Law  institutions  ? — I  am  not  able  to  enter  into  their 
motives  ;  I  can  merely  deal  with  the  actual  position  of 
things  as  they  stand  at  the  present  day. 

23182.  With  regard  to  nurses,  do  you  think  that  the  Position  and 
terms  under  which  they  are  at  present  employed,  which  prospects  of 
is  a  point  on  which  several  witnesses  gave  evidence,  are  Poor  Law 
sufficiently  good,  or  would  you  suggest  any  change  as^to  the  Nurses, 
minimum  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — You  are  speaking 

of  the  ordinary  nurse  ? 

23183.  Yes  ? — The  terms  under  which  they  are  engaged 
in  the  first  instance  for  their  training,  I  think,  are  very 
favourable  to  them.  They  get  an  excellent  training,  and 
they  also  get  a  moderate  salary,  ranging  from  about  £12,  or 
thereabouts,  in  the  first  year,  to  £15  or  £16  in  the  second, 
and  £20  in  the  third.  As  you  are  aware,  a  great  many 
hospitals  do  not  give  any  payment  at  all.  When  the  nurse 
is  employed  permanently  I  am  bound  to  say  I  do  not 
think  the  Superannuation  Act  is  a  suitable  one  for  her. 
I  think  I  referred  to  that  yesterday,  and  the  same  with 
regard  to  imbecile  attendants.  The  strain  is  too  gre*t;» 
and  they  cease  to  be  efficient  before  the  age. 
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As  regards  midwives  I  should  have  added  that  a 
section  was  added  to  the  rules  of  the  Central  Midwives 
Board  to  this  effect.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  certified  midwives  exercising  their  calling  in  hospitals, 
■workhouses,  or  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  duly  appointed  medical  officer  ;  that  was 
added  at  the  instance  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
because  the  rules  the  Central  Midwives  Board  proposed 
were  obviously  in  many  particulars  absolutely  inappli- 
cable to  such  an  institution  ;  they  provided,  for  example, 
that  the  midwife  was  to  order  the  diet  that  the'  patient 
was  to  have,  and  to  take  general  medical  charge  ;  that 
was  clearly  inappUcable  to  a  workhouse  or  a  hospital. 

23184.  (Jfr.  Benlham.)  That  Act  enabled  aU  existing 
persons  who  were  practising  to  be  registered  ? — They  had 
to  be  registered  by  a  certain  day. 

23185.  Whatever  their  qualifications  were  they  would 
admit  them  ?— Exactly  ;  they  were  bound  to  do  that 
by  the  Act. 

23186.  With  regard  to  the  lying-in  in  infirmaries  or 
in  workhouses,  I  think  you  suggest  that  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable that  a  lying-in  ward  should  be  in  a  workhouse, 
and  one  reason  for  that  was  that  there  would  be  more 
work  for  waiting  cases  ;  that  in  the  infirmaries  there  was 
very  little  work  to  be  done,  and  they  would  be  waiting 
about  in  idleness  ? — Yes. 

23187.  Is  that  really  so  ?  In  the  infirmaries  that  are 
separately  administered  there  are  scarcely  sufficienc  able- 
bodied  people  about  to  do  the  work,  and  necessarily  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  paid  labour.  Take  Bethnal  Green,  for 
instance.  There  is  a  laundry  in  connection  with  that 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  paid  labour  there,  and  the 
waiting  cases  could  be  a  good  deal  employed  in  a  laundry 
of  that  kind  ? — They  may  be  able  to  do  that  in  certain 
cases,  but  if  your  infirmary  is  at  a  distance  from  the  work- 
house you  have  to  lodge  the  women,  and  they  wiU  be 
occupying  in  an  ordinary  infirmary,  unless  a  special 
building  has  been  erected  for  Ihem,  valuable  space.  I 
recognise  your  point. 

23188.  There  is  sufficient  labour  which  could  be  provided 
in  an  infirmary  ? — They  could  take  some  of  the  work  that 
is  done  by  scrubbers  or  laundry  women. 

23189.  Another  point  is  with  regard  to  the  Depart- 
mental Comreittee  on  Nursing.  They  recomiiend,  as  you 
said,  two  grades  of  nurses,  one  to  be  called  a  trained 
nurse  and  ohe.  other  a  qualified  nurse  ? — There  was  an 
objection  taken  to  the  term  "  qualified "  as  possibly 
meaning  too  much. 

23190.  The  object  of  having  the  lower  grade  of  nurse 
called  a  "  qualified  nurse  "  was  to  supply  the  country 
workhouses  with  nurses  ? — Yes,  and  to  utilise  the  material 
which  was  available  in  some  of  the  smaller  workhouses 
by  way  of  training  them  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
work. 

23191.  Would  not  that  lead  to  a  confusion  in  the  public 
mind  with  regard  to  these  nurses  if  they  afterwards  took 
up  district  nursing,  that  in  the  absence  of  registration  those 
qualified  nurses  would  be  accepted  as  fully  trained  nurses 
and  thereby  do  a  great  deal  of  injustice  to  the  fully 
tr.'dned  nurses  ? — The  term  "  qualified  "  was  unsuitable 
and  the  objection  to  it,  I  think,  was  recognised.  In  a  paper 
which  I  read  on  the  subject  there  is  this  note  :  "  The 
terms  '  trained  '  and  '  qualified '  were  adopted  from  the 
Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland, 
under  which  they  have  been  applied  v,  ithout  any  practical 
inconvenience,  I  understand,  for  nearly  two  years  to 
designate  similar  grades  of  nurses.  Neither  term  is 
to  the  minds  of  most  of  us  satisfactory,  and  neither  is  at 
all  essential  to  the  scheme  of  the  Committee.  The  matter 
is  a  detail,  the  important  point  being  the  requirement 
of  a  definite  qualification  where  hitherto  there  has  practi- 
cally been  none."  It  was  suggested  that  they  might  be 
called  "  assistant  nurses,"  or  some  name  which  would  show 
they  were  not  fully  trained. 

\  23192.  It  would  mean,  if  nurses  of  that  kind  were  to  be 
employed  in  country  workhouses,  that  people  who  are 
seriously  HI  in  a  country  workhouse  would  not  have  the 
Bame  attention  they  would  have  if  they  happened  to  be  ill 


in  a  larger  centre  where  moic  nurses  were  employed  ? — It 
is  not  contemplated  that  nurses  of  that  character  should  be 
appointed  without  some  sort  of  supervision  by  a  trained 
nurse  ;  they  were  to  be  assistants  to  the  trained  nurse. 

23193.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  question  of  the  regis-  Scheme  foi 
tration  of  nurses  itself  is  at  present  the  subject  of  a  Bill  registratio 
before  Parliament,  is  it  not  ? — I  believe  it  is.    There  of  Nurses, 
was  a  Committee  taking  evidence  last  year,  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  Committee  has  been  re-appointed.    I  may 
say  it  is  a  Uttle  unfortunate  that  the  Committee  did  not 
avail  itself  of  evidence  which  was  tendered  to  it  by  the 
Poor  Law  bodies. 

Continuing  my  statement,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
more  words  about  the  infirmaries.    From  the  medical 
point  of  view  an  institution  is  an  instrument  of  treatment, 
and  the  original  purpose  of  a  separate  infirmary  is  the 
classification  of  the  sick  and  nursing.    The  tendency  is  to 
specialise  these  institutions  for  classes,  and  to  develop 
special  treatment ;  there  are  already  proposals  for  dealir  g 
with  tubercular  cases,  or  with  epileptic  cases,  there  are  Tendency 
developments  of  operative  surgery,  there  is  specialisation  speciaUsa- 
for  the  treatment  by  radiant  energy,  such  as  the  X-rays  tion  in  Po 
or  light  treatment,  and  the  future  promises,  so  far  as  I  can  Law  medic 
see,  to  extend  almost  indefinitely  in  the  direction  of  treatment, 
specialisation  ;   there  may  be  institutions  for  treatment 
by  serums  and  vaccine.    We  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
great  changes  ;  and  that  lends  more  point  to  what  I  said 
yesterday  on  the  problem  of  medical  assistance  generally  ; 
if  specialisation  advances  the  Poor  Law  must  either 
refuse  to  provide  the  treatment  or  it  must  specialise.  I 
do  not  think  public  opinion  would  permit  it  to  lag  behind 
in  treatment,  and  unless  some  organisation  and  co- 
ordination of  the  relief  is  arranged  we  shall  have  expensive 
specialisation  set  up  for  persons  who  qualify  for  its  receipts  , 
by  becoming  papers.  I 

With  reference  to  the  internal  management  of  an  Responsi- 
infirmary  I  referred  to  the  control  by  the  medical  super-  bilities  anef 
intendent,  and  I  should  like  to  say  this  in  justice  to  the  zeal  of 
medical  superintendents,  that  it  is  a  most  onerous  and  Medical 
responsible  post.    There  is  a  public  light  always  directed  Superinten 
upon  them;   they  are  controlled  by  democratic  bodies  ^^^t^  of  P( 
popularly  elected  ;    they  work  sometimes  under  very  Id&c- 
difiicult  conditions  of  management ;   and  I  think  that 
their  work,  and  the  way  in  which  they  do  it,  is,  speaking 
generally,    most   excellent.    The    board   of  guardians 
usually  administers  its  infirmary  by  means  of  a  committee, 
and  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  an 
infirmary  of  this  sort,  which  is  of  a  very  delicate  character 
in  some  respects,  is  that  new  guardians,  or  sometimes 
guardians  who  really  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
occasionally  do  not  realise  the  method  of  governing  by  j 
departments  and  through  their  olficers.    The  majority  ' 
of  guardians,  I  am  happy  to  think,  do  understand  that ; 
they  get  a  good  officer  and  give  him  definite  rules,  and 
they  expect  him  to  manage  affairs,  but  there  are  some 
who  do  not ;  they  are  rather  disposed  to  take  the  manage- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  management  of  details,  and  in 
those  cases  there  are  from  time  to  time  possible  cases  of 
friction  ;   they  are  not  very  numerous,  but  they  show 
how  difficult  it  may  be  to  manage  a  special  institution  of 
this  sort  by  a  popularly  elected  body. 

The  record  of  the  cases  in  the  infirmaries  is  very  much  on  Eecord  of 
the  same  lines  as  those  in  the  hospitals  ;  there  are  case  cases  in  Pc 
papers  in  which  the  notes  of  the  cases  are  entered,  the  Law  Infirm 
treatment  and  so  on  ;  and  in  addition  to  that  there  has  anes. 
hitherto  been  (and  this  applies  also  to  workhouses)  a  i 
book  called  the  Medical  Officer's  Belief  Book  ;  it  is  a  Proposed  j 
very  ponderous  book  and  very  difficult  to  keep,  and  it  has  case  papers; 
been  condemned  by  everybody,  accounts  committees  and  for  Poor  W 
others,  for  years.  We  are  hoping  to  gradually  replace  rnianes. 
it  by  means  of  the  case  papers. 

I  hope,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  who  was  here  the  other 
day  said  he  did,  the  case  paper  system  may  some  day  be 
applied  to  outdoor  relief  also.  It  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience if  the  medical  record  could  go  with  the  case 
wherever  it  was  transferred.  With  regard  to  rural  dis- 
tricts there  may  be  some  difficulty. 

The  London  infirmaries,  and  all  the  modern  infirmaries 
are  built  on  definite  fines.  There  is  nothing  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  Local  Government  Board  which  need  neces- 
sarily require  undue  expense.  The  chief  development, 
in  addition  to  the  increased  accommodation  for  nurses, 
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has  been  the  necessity  for  providing  an  operating  room, 
vision  for  Modern  operations  require  special  conditions  for  warming 
■ations  in  and  aseptic  arrangements,  which  were  not  thought  of  in 
r  Law  the  days  when  the  "points,"  as  they  are  called,  for  the 
•manes,    guidance  of  architects  in  constructing  these  buildings 

were  issued. 

23194.  {Chairman.)  In  your  inspections  do  you  go 
through  the  expenditure  of  the  different  institutions  ? — 
The  expenditure  of  an  institution  would,  I  take  it,  be 
primarily  a  matter  for  the  guardians  and  for  the  auditor, 
but  I  have  got  out  from  time  to  time  returns  of  expendi- 
ture. I  got  some  out  some  years  ago,  and  I  have  one  now 
in  a  tabulated  form  to  present  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Commission  wish 
it  a  copy  could  be  furnished  to  them.  (Subsequently  sent. 
See  Appjr.dix  No.  XIII.,  (B).  ) 

23195.  Would  the  inspector  consider  himself  qualified 
to  examine  the  expenditure  on  an  infirmary  ? — If  h« 
had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  accounts  and  could  get  the 
requisite  information  undoubtedly.  Rightly  or  wrong 
I  am  doing  it  myself  and  have  done  it.  I  was  just  about 
to  give  you  the  results.  I  have  returns  here  for  1897, 
1898  and  1899  ;  and  now  there  is  one  for  the  year  ended 
Lady  Day,  1906.  The  information  which  I  tabulate  is  as 
follows  :  I  first  of  all  take  the  number  of  occupied  beds, 
and  I  get  the  days  of  maintenance  for  the  year,  and  then 
I  get  the  cost  under  several  headings,  provisions,  neces- 
saries, clothing  and  funerals.  That  gives  you  what  is 
known  as  "  in-maintenance."  Under  another  heading,  I 
have  the  cost  of  salaries,  remuneration, superannuation  ar.d 
"  rations."  The  next  is  "drugs  and  surgical  appliances," 
and  the  final  column  gives  you  all  other  expenditure, 
which  can  be  subdivided  into  loan  charges,  and  other  up- 
keep establishment  charges.  Then  I  bring  it  all  to  a 
common  basis  of  comparison  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
occupied  bed  ;  so  much  per  occupied  bed.  I  take  first  of 
all  the  number  of  days  residence  and  the  number  of  deaths 
per  occupied  beds,  and  then  I  have  the  different  items 
all  worked  out  to  that  ratio  ;  and  as  an  example  of  what 
the  total  cost  of  a  well-administered  infirmary  may  come 
to,  I  find  that  Marylebone  last  year  cost  £39  per  occupied 
bed  for  ordinary  expenses,  excluding  loan  charges.  If  I 
add  the  loan  charges  the  cost  is  £64,  because  they  happen 
to  have  some  temporary  loans  to  pay  off ;  but  it  is  not  quite 
fair  to  charge  the  loan  charges  to  administration.  I  see  at 
Islington  the  cost  of  administration  is  £36.  I  find  that 
that  compares  quite  favourably  with  any  figures  you  may 
obtain  from  general  hospitals. 

23196.  Is  there  much  variation  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
different  London  infirmaries  ? — Yes.  I  think  there  is 
more  variation  than  there  used  to  be.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  work  out  the  whole  thing  yet ;  but  take  the 
case  of  provisions,  one  infirmary  is  able  to  manage  on  an 
average  per  occupied  bed  of  £9  3s.  lOd.  for  the  year ; 
another  place,  which  is  by  no  means  an  acute  hospital, 
spends  £18  18s.  2d.  That  requires  explanation.  I  do  not 
know  yet  what  the  explanation  is,  but  there  it  is. 

23197.  May  I  ask  what  that  union  is  ?— The  first  one  I 
mentioned  is  Wandsworth,  and  the  last  one  is  the  City  of 
Loudon. 

23198.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  Does  that  depend  at  all  on  the 
medical  officer  ? — To  some  extent  it  would,  it  would 
depend  on  the  medical  officer  first  of  all  as  to  the  diets  he 
framed,  and  as  to  what  extras  he  ordered,  and  as  to  his 
revision  of  those  extras,  but  he  would  have  no  control 
over  the  contracts,  the  guardians  may  be  paying  very  high 
prices  for  their  contracts. 

23199.  (Mr.  Loch.)  The  other  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  the  City  of  London  infirmary  was  rather  a  case 
where  a  number  of  continuing  cases  were  accepted  ? — I 
said  it  was  not  an  acute  hospital.  The  death  rate  per 
100  beds  at  Wandsworth  is  90-3,  and  in  the  City  of  London 
it  is  19  "8.  Of  course  you  have  to  qualify  a  comparison  of 
that  sort,  because  in  a  place  with  a  very  high  death  rate 
the  patients  may  simply  be  on  a  little  milk,  or  a  very  light 
diet ;  and  chronic  cases  may  really  cost  more  for  pro- 
visions than  the  very  serious  cases.  There  are  similar 
differences,  perhaps  not  quite  so  extreme,  in  the  other 
items.  "  Necessaries  "  is  not  a  very  definite  item,  under 
the  Poor  Law  system  of  accounts  it  is  sometimes  appor- 
tioned between  the  inmates  and  the  officers.    The  cost 
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of  salaries  varies  from  £8  os.  at  Mile  End,  and  £7  7s.  lOd.    Dr.  A.  H. 
at  one  of  the  St.  Pancras  infirmaries,  to  £15  9s.  5d.  at  Downes. 
the   Central   London    Sick  Asylum   at    Hendon,  and      r~j  ~" 
£15  5s.  4d.  at  the  Blackwall  Branch  of  the  Poplar  and  Jul)M90b. 
Stepney  Sick  Asylum.    "  Rations  "  varies  considerably. 
It  is  £4  13s.  2d.  at  Wandsworth,  and  it  is  £11  17s.  2d.  at 
Lambeth,  and  £14  6s.  Id.  at  the  Central  London  Sick 
Asylum  at  Hendon,  which  I  have  just  spoken  of.  There 
is  some  little  doubt  about  this  item,  that  in  one  or  two 
cases  the  clerks  who  have  returned  these  figures  to  me  may 
have  included  some  part  of  the  necessaries  in  rations ; 
that  is  one  of  the  troubles  one  has  in  getting  a  return,  it 
is  one  of  the  things  which  interfere  with  a  strict  com- 
parison.   The  cost  of  drugs  and  surgical  appliances  per 
occupied  bed  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries  in  London  is  not  ex- 
cessive, it  varies  from  19s.  lOd.  in  the  City  of  London 
infirmary  to  £3  13s.  lid.  at  Camberwell. 
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23200.  (Chairman.)  Assuming  that  all  these  infirmaries 
were  under  one  central  system  of  management,  I  suppose 
there  would  be  an  undoubted  saving  upon  the  present 
expenditure  ? — I  should  think  there  would,  there  ought  to 
be,  and  you  would  have  this  advantage  ;  that  if  you  found 
a  particular  infirmary  was  being  managed  in  an  expensive 
manner,  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  removing  an 
officer  to  some  other  institution  and  putting  a  more 
experienced  administrator  in  his  place. 

Some  years  ago  I  also  got  out  a  comparison  of  the 
cost   of   alcohol   and   of    beef   tea.    In    an  ordinary 
workhouse  the  dietary  order  provides  a  very  stringent 
condition  in  the  shape  of  a.n  alcohol    book  to  test 
the  allowances  of  alcohol ;   it  is  a  troublesome  book  to 
keep,  and  it  was  deliberately  made  a  trcublesome  took; 
the  allowance  is  not  to  run  for  more  than   a  certain 
period,  and  the  medical  officer  is  to  give  his  reasons 
for    every    renewal.    That  relates    to    inmates  who 
are   not   absolutely   on   the   sick   list  ;    in   the  case 
of  the  sick,  the  discretion  of  the  medical  officer  is  not 
interfered  with.    There  is,  I  think,  a  general  decrease  in 
the  expendif/ure  on  alcohol.    The  amount  so  expended  Expenditure 
in  Metropolitan  infirmaries  is  very  small  compared  to  the      i'^'"'*  ^ 
expenditure  on  beef  tea.    In  the  year  ended  Lady  Day,  j^ondon 
1899,  the  expenditure  on  alcohol  in  all  the  Poor  Law  p^^p  j^aw 
infirmaries  in  London,  including  West  Ham,  Richmond,  infirmaries, 
and  Croydon — I  have  not  been  able  to  exclude  those — was 
£3,759  ;  the  expenditure  on  beef  tea,  mutton  broth,  and  all 
forms  of  meat  extract,  was  £23,331. 

23201.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  How  do  they  get  at  that, 
beef  tea  is  not  a  thing  that  they  would  buy,  is  it  the  cost 
of  the  beef  ? — The  cost  of  the  materials  for  preparing  it. 

23202.  They  do  not  use  the  tinned  things  ?— I  do  not 
know  what  they  use.  The  form  is  as  fol'ows  : — first  of 
all  it  gives  the  quantity  consumed,  the  amount  of  beef 
used  in  the  preparation,  and  the  cost,  then  the  same  with 
regard  to  mutton  broth  and  similar  particulars  with  regard 
to  meat  extracts. 

23203.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Is  there  not  a  large  amount  of 
Bovril  used  ? — ^That  would  come  under  meat  extracts. 
The  proportion  of  the  different  items  is  as  follows,  the 
cost  of  the  beef  for  making  beef  tea  was  £17,406,  mutton 
£4,678,  and  meat  extracts  £1,246,  in  that  particular  year. 
On  this  (I  drew  the  attention  of  officers  to  it  at  the  time) 
there  is  obviously  a  possibility  of  considerable  saving  if 
we  followed  the  example  of  our  French  neighbours,  who 
would  have  a  bouillion  taking  the  place  of  the  heavy 
beef  tea  for  a  great  many  of  their  cases.  Seme  of  the 
infirmaries  at  that  date,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so 
now,  apparently  made  their  beef  tea  of  the  strongest  char- 
acter, and  they  could  save  considerably  with  regard  to 
that.  I  give  you  those  as  examples  of  the  sort  of  return 
which  have  been  got  out  to  guide  us  in  our  administration 

23204.  (Chairman.)  Showing  where  economies  could 
be  effected  if  there  were  some  uniform  system  of 
administration  ?■ — I  think  so. 

23205.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Are  the  returns  to  which  you  have 
referred  published  annually  ? — No,  they  are  not  pub- 
lished, I  think  I  have  furnished  you  informally  with 

some  of  the  figures,  and  you  have  published  them.         Need  for 

publication 

23206.  Would  it  be  advisable  that  they  should  be  pub-  of  cost  of 
lishcd  ? — Personally  I  should  say  most  advisable,  and  Poor  Law 
for  that  reason  I  gave  them  to  you.  Ii.lirniarica. 
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IdLINrTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  A.  U.       23207.  Is  it  at  all  possible  to  meet  the  modem  demand 
Dowries.      for  specialisation  by  an  efficient  system  unless  account  is 

 taken  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  as  well  ? — I  think  unless 

10  July  1906.  iake  account  of  the  whole,  what  may  now  be  the 
beginning  of  confusion  will  end  in  confusion  worse 
confounded. 
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23208.  There  is  constant  specialisation  going  on  in 
connection  with  voluntary  hospitals  is  there  not  ?— Yes, 
and  it  will  continue. 

23209.  So  unless  there  is  some  accord  between  the 
Poor  Law  institutions  and  the  voluntary  institutions,  we 
shall  never  deal  with  the  problem  of  specialisation  fully  ? 
— You  will  not  c'eal  with  it  scientifically. 

23210.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  infirmary  which  uses 
Ra"s  in  Poor  Rontgen  rays  ?  Yes,  several  of  the  infirmaries  have 
Law  Infirm-  Rontgen  ray  apparatus.  Camberwell  has  a  very  elaborate 
aries.             electrical  equipment  for  all  sorts  of  electrical  treatment. 


Poor  Law 
Lifirmaries 
as  General 
Hospitals. 


Comparison 
of  expense 
of  Poor  Law 
and  Volun- 
tary Hospi- 
tals. 
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23211.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Camberwell  has  until  now  been 
rather  in  the  position  of  a  district  without  a  public  hospital 
near  it  ? — ^That  is  so. 

23212.  That  has  in  a  manner  justified  that  ? — It  has, 
and,  as  I  think  Mr.  Foster  said,  which  is  perfectly  correct, 
they  do  get  a  most  extraordinary  number  of  casualties 
brought  in  to  them. 

23213.  And  that  holds  equally  with  regard  to  Wands- 
worth does  it  not  ? — In  a  lesser  degree  I  should  think 
it  would  be  so,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  Camberwell. 
Wandsworth  is  an  older  infirmary,  and  not  so  well 
equipped. 

23214.  With  regard  to  a  central  management,  -would 
you  be  in  favour  of  doing  what  they  do  in  Paris,  and 
have  a  central  contract  ? — I  would  rather  not  enter  into 
any  possible  schemes  in  the  matter,  I  merely  wish  to 
indicate  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  need  there  is  for 
careful  consideration  of  something  to  be  done,  what  it 
should  be  I  cannot  say. 

23215.  Have  you  visited  hospitals  in  Paris  ? — No. 

23216.  Have  you  considered  a  comparison  between 
Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  voluntary  hospitals  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  matters  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
Expense  ? 

23217.  On  the  heads  you  have  mentioned  ? — There  is 
that  excellent  annual  publication  of  Sir  Henry  Burdett's, 
I  have  compared  it  with  those. 

23218.  Do  you  find  the  voluntary  hospitals  are  more 
expensive  ? — According  to  those  figures  they  appear  to 
be  so.    Of  course  you  have  to  make  certain  allowances. 

23219.  Do  you  think  we  could  get  a  return  in  which  there 
should  be  a  single  tabular  statement  'n  which  these  things 
are  brought  into  accord  ? — The  systems  of  account  are 
rather  different,  but  the  headings  I  think  could  be  approxi- 
mately compared.  Burdett,  if  I  remember  rightly  has 
one  heading  only  for  provisions.  In  the  Poor  Law  accounts 
the  provisions  for  patients  and  the  provisions  for  officers 
are  separated,  if  Tve  add  those  together,  if  you  could  only 
get  rid  of  that  little  difficulty  about  necessaries,  it  would 
be  fairly  comparab'e. 

23220.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Whatever  system  you  might 
have  with  regard  to  the  management  of  infirmaries  a  great 
deal  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  officer, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  said  yesterday  that  the  medical 
officer  has  it  very  much  in  his  power  to  assist  the  guardians 
in  economies  and  administration, 

23221.  And  he  has  it  very  much  within  his  power  to 
act  independently  of  the  guardians  ? — He  has  a  free  hand 
with  regard  to  the  sick,  subject  of  course,  to  the  control 
of  the  guardians  as  to  the  reasonable  exercise  of  his  duties. 

23222.  Very  great  differences  in  the  cost  of  diets  can 
occur  even  with  the  best  management  so  far  as  the 
guirdians  are  concerned  ? — Undoubtedly,  if  you  have 
a  medical  officer  who  is  very  lavish  in  his  ordering  of  food, 
and  not  very  careful  in  his  revision  of  the  diets,  you  wouM 
have  a  great  source  of  expenditure. 

23223.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  not  a  clause  in  the  Dietaries 
Order  with  reference  to  periodical  revisions  of  the  sick 


diet  ?^Yes.    The  Dietaries  Order  of  the  Local  Govern-  Revision 
ment  Board  of  1900  contains  this  clause  :   "  It  shall  be  sick  dietsy 
the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  for  the  workhouse  once  at  Medical 
least  in  every  four  weeks,  to  revise  the  diet  and  extras,  Offioer- 
if  any,  in  the  case  of  each  sick  inmate  "  ;  and  then  it  goes 
on  to  impose  a  limitation  in  the  case  of  alcoholic  liquors 
to  a  duration  of  eight  days,  that  is,  the  order  for  those 
must  be  renewed  at  least  every  eight  days. 

23224.  Do  you  find  that  in  practice  these  diets  are  often 
revised  by  the  medical  officer  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
section  of  the  Order  is  carried  out  so  much  as  it  ought  to  be. 
If  the  guardians  would  only  read  the  Order,  and  instruct 
medical  officers  to  carry  that  out,  I  think  they  would  do 
a  good  deal  towards  getting  a  reduction  of  expenditure 
where  the  cost  is  too  lavish. 

23225.  Are  there  many  glarmg  instances  of  the  neces- 
sity for  revision  ? — -I  should  think  there  are  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  only  due  to  the  officers  to  say  that 
as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  I  think  a  considerable 
number  of  the  superintendents  are  very  careful  in  the 
revision  of  their  diets  ;  and  the  cost  of  the  infirmaries  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  the  hcspitals,  so  far  as  I  see 
the  returns  of  the  latter,  is  evidence  in  favour  of  that. 
That  also  raises  the  point  of  the  advanta,ge  of  a  medical 
superintendent.  There  has  been  a  discussion  in  the 
hospital  world  generally  on  the  point,  and  some  experi- 
enced hospital  administrators  think  that  the  appointment 
of  a  medical  superintendent  is  an  essential  of  economy 
in  the  management,  because  otherwise  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  anybody  in  authority  who  can  revise  and 
review  the  dietaries  which  are  given. 

23226.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  Would  the  medical  superintendent 
criticise,  from  the  point  of  view  of  cost,  the  dietaries 
framed  by  the  medical  practitioner  ? — The  medical  super- 
intendent of  an  infirmary  is  in  supreme  control,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  guardians  of  the  institution  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  would  be  entitled  to  review  or  alter 
any  detail  of  treatment  by  his  assistants.  In  the  case  of 
senior  visiting  medical  officers,  he  would  probably  direct 
attention  to  any  undue  cost  or  breach  of  rules. 

23227.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  parsimony  Absence 
in  some  cases — not  extravagance  ? — There  may  be  cases,  parsimony 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  them.    The  only  cases  of  parsimony  indoor 

I  have  in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment,  is  rather  an  Medical 
allegation  that  the  officers  are  not  quite  so  well  looked  R^"^*- 
after  as  they  might  be  ? 

23228.  I  was  referring  rather  to  parsimony  in  the 
supply  of  nrurses,  or  in  the  supply  of  expensive  medical 
appliances  ? — I  do  not  think  that  holds  in  the  institu- 
tions that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

23229.  Then  when  guardians  are  charged  with  being 
parsimonious  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  in-door 
sick,  that  refers  more  to  the  absence  of  an  infirmary  than 
to  parsimonious  accommodation  ? — I  am  afraid  my 
experience  of  later  years  is  limited  to  the  Metropolis.  The 
Metropolis  is  so  organised,  that  everything,  in  the  way 
of  drugs,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  everything,  is  provided  from 
a  common  fund. 

23230.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  from 
inspectors  that  certain  boards  of  guardians  in  the  pro- 
vinces have  not  provided  proper  accommodation  for  the 
sick  ? — That  may  be  so  in  certain  instances,  but  I  cannot 
speak  to  that  of  my  own  knowledge  now. 


23231.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  mental  cases  ; 
what  have  you  to  tell  us  upon  those  ? — With  regard  to  that 
point,  I  have  not  much  to  say.  I  have  merely  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Poor  Law  has  to  deal,  both 
in  workhouses  and  in  infirmaries,  with  mental  cases  quite 
apart  from  ordinary  pauperism.  The  Lunacy  Law  pro- 
vides that  under  certain  conditions,  any  lunatic  may  be 
taken  to  a  workhouse  quite  irrespective  of  his  means. 
It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  make  provision  for 
these  cases  ;  and,  obviously,  a  poor  union  with  a  small 
workhouse  cannot  keep  up  an  elaborate  provision  for 
lunacy,  although  at  any  time  a  very  difficult  case  may  be 
brought  in.  It  is  true  that  there  is  the  check  that  the 
case  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain,  unless  the  medical 
officer  certifies  that  there  is  proper  accommodation  ; 
still,  it  is  a  difficulty  in  many  cases  to  know  where  the 
lunatic  could  be  taken  if  that  certificate  were  given. 
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This  means  a  very  considerable  burden  upon  the  Poor 
Law  and  upon  officials.  I  shall  have  to  deal  more  fully 
with  the  mental  cases  when  I  come  to  the  subject  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

232.32.  So  perhaps  we  may  postpone  this  point  till 
then  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  may  add  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  have  issued  various 
rjgulations  and  circulars  dealing  with  the  question  of 
mental  cases  in  workhouses. 

2.3233.  Now  we  reach  your  next  subject,  which  is  the 
outcome  of  the  legislation  of  1867  ;  what  is  it  that  you 
wish  to  say  upon  that  ? — That  legislation  arose  out  of 
circumstances    which    I    narrated    yesterday,   and  it 
really  forms  the  starting  point  for  the  modern  arrange- 
ments of  London  from  the  Poor  Law  point  of  view.    It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said 
to  the  Commission  on  the  subject  of  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund,  which  largely  dominates  the  whole 
question  in  London,  and  so  I  will  only  draw  attention  to 
some  of  the  detailed  developments.    For  the  outdoor 
poor,  the  outcome  has  been  the  establishment  of  dis- 
pensaries.   The  dispensaries  are  places  where  the  medical 
officer  is  required  to  attend  at  stated  times  ;  and  those 
persons  who  wish  to  see  him  come  with  an  order  which 
they  have  obtained  from  the  relieving  officer,  entitling 
them  to  receive  dispensary  treatment ;  or  they  may  have 
an  order  which  will  require  the  medical  officer  to  visit 
them  at  their  own  homes.    In  each  case,  all  the  drugs 
and  applicance  are  found  by  the  guardians.    There  are 
full  statistics  as  to  the  working  of  this  system,  and  I  have 
with  me  the  figures  for  all  the  different  unions  from  1873. 
The  general  net  result  as  regards  the  effect  on  outdoor 
relief,  apparently  has  been  that,  taking  the  whole  of  Lon- 
don, there  has  been  a  decrease  since  the  earlier  years  in 
the  number  of  medical  orders  issued.    There  has  been 
some  increase  in  certain  unions  of  late  years — perhaps 
associated  with  want  of  strictness  in  the  general  adminis- 
tration, and  in  other  cases  with  incidints  such  as  that  of 
the  Jews  who  wish  to  obtain  certificates  by  which  they 
can  obtain  relief  from  their  own  board    of  guardians. 
On  the  whole,  down  to  1900  there  has  been  a  considerable 
decrease.    The  actual  figures,  if  I  might  give  them,  are 
these  :— The  number  of  orders  in  1873  were  144,676,  in 
1881,  120,882,  in  1900,  99,351,  and  in  1901  they  were 
102,470.    Since  then  there  has  been  sharp  rise,  especially 
in  1904  and  1905,  to  116,158  in  the  last-named  year. 
There  is  also  an  incr3ase  in  the  number  of  paupers  who 
are  on  the  permanent  list,  and  who  are  not  counted  in 
the  orders  that  are  given.     In  1881  the  number  on  the 
permanent  list  was  12,013,  in  1901  it  was  16,191.  The 
practice  of  the  different  unions  with  regard  to  the  per- 
manent  hst   is  very  various.     Bethna'l  Green  has  no 
permanent  list,  and  Whitechapel  has  no  permanent  list. 
Poplar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  in  1901,  1,708  on  the  per- 
manent list,  and  in  1905,  2,285  on  the  permanent  list. 
Camberwell  in  1901  had  2,742  on  the  permanent  list. 
Apparently,  the  list  varies  with  the  views  of  the  guardians 
as  to  the  strictness  or  otherwise  of  giving  outdoor  relief. 
Its  original  institution  was  due  to  the  views  of  the  Com- 
missioners, which  I  quoted  from  the  Continuance  Report 
yesterday,  as  to  the  mode  of  remuneration  of  medical  men. 
They  advocated  in  that  report,  the  establishment  of  a 
list  of  paupers  who  were  more  or  less  continuously  in 
receipt  of  medical  relief,  which  was  to  be  paid  for  by 
salary  ;  and  any  additional  cases  of  persons  who  were  not 
ordinary  paupers  continuously,  were  to  be  paid  for  per 
case  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.    That  sort 
of  arrangement,  I  think,  has  its  advantages  from  various 
points  of  view  ;  and  in  scattered  country  districts,  where 
it  is  not  easy  for  a  person  to  obtain  an  order  from  a  re- 
lieving officer  very  readily  owing  to  distance  or  other- 
wise, it  may  be  necessary,  and,  I  think,  is.    But  in  an 
urban  district,  such  as  the  Metropolis,  where  there  is  a  re- 
lieving officer  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  and 
especially  where  it  is  necessary,  if  the  Poor  Law  is  to  be 
administered  with  any  sort  of  continuous  supervision, 
that  the  cases  shall  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away  from 
review,  then  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  list, 
and  I  do  see  disadvantages  in  it.    That  it  is  not  necessary 
would  appear  to  be  shewn  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  the  uaions  really  do  without  it. 

23234.  Do  you  know  how  often  the  permanent  list  is 
revised  ?— It  should  be  revised  according  to  the  Order, 
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and  the  Order  says,"  Tlie  guardians  shall,  once  at  least  in    Dr.  A.  H. 
every  year,  cause  to  be  prepared  by  the  clerk  and  the  re-  Downer. 

lieving  officers  a  list  of  all  such  aged  and  infirm  persons,  •  

and  persons  permanently  sijk  or  disabled,  as  may  be  10  J"ly  1906. 

actually  receiving  relief  from  such  guardians  aid  residing 

within  the  district  of  each  medical  officer  of  the  union,  and 

shall  from  time  to  time  furnish  to  each  district  medical  j'^f^^pjj^ 

officer  a  copy  of  the  fist  aforesaid."    Apparently  it  is  p^^jp  j-g. 

to  be  done  once  in  each  year,  but  some  unions  revise 

rather  more  often.    If  there  is  a  list  of  2,742  persons  as  in 

Camberwell,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  keep  these  c,  s  s 

under  continuous  review  when  they  arc  only  to  be  revised 

once  a  year. 

23235.  (Mrs.    Webb.)  I  should  rather    like   to  know  jvieclical 
what  the  treatment  of  these  people  on  the  permanent  list  "  Extras  " 
consists  of;   do  they  get  medical  extras  ? — The  medical  for  piup:rs 
officers  can  recommend  medical  extras,  as  was  stated  by  on  permanent 
Dr.  Stonham  in  his  evidence.  list. 

23236.  Do  you  think  they  get  them  as  a  matter  of  fact ; 
would  that  be  a  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the  system? — 
I  have  no  return  to  show  what  medical  extras  they  do 
get,  but  Dr.  Stonham  spoke  of  his  own  district,  and  told 
us  that  they  did  get  medical  extras,  and  that  that  was  one 
of  the  distinctions  between  the  Poor  Law  dispensary  and 
the  out-patient  department  of  a  hospital. 

23237.  [Chairman.)  Now,  will  you  pass  on  to   your  gj^j^  Asylum 
next  subject,  which  is  that  of  the  sick  asylum  districts  ? —  Districts  and 
The  Act  of  1867  provided  for  the  establishment  of  what  their  efloct 
were  termed  sick  asylum  districts.    The  term    '  sick  on  the  pro- 
asylum  district  "  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  earUer  vision  of 
Orders  and  Acts.    There  was  a  "  poor  asylum  district  "  s-jpirate^ 

in  1844,  I  think.    It  is  not  a  very  happy  term,  because  it  Infirmariea. 
leads  to  some  confusion  with  other  forms  of  asylums. 
The  Poor  Law  Board's  poHcy  was  to  group  various  unions 
or  parishes,  and  to  provide  a  joint  sick  asylum  which 
would  serve  for  that  group.    I  suppose  they  thought 
they  would  obtain  a  more  efficient  establishment,  and 
that  if  the  cost  was  spread  over  several  unions,  the  guar- 
dians might  be  less  reluctant  to  provide  the'  accommoda- 
tion than  they  had  been  to  provide  separate  infirmaries 
for  themselves.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  sick  asylums 
districts  were  set  up,  but  a  number  of  them  did  not  sur- 
vive, and  only  two  remain  at  the  present  day    I  am  not 
speaking  at  the  moment  of  the  biggest  one  of  all,  namely, 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District.    One  of  these  two  is 
called  the  Central  London  Sick  Asylum  District,  and  it 
provides  the  infirmary  accommodation  for  Westminster, 
St.  Giles's  and  the  Strand ;  and  the  other  is  known  as 
the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  District,  which 
provides  for  those  two  unions.    Thes3  two  sick  asylum 
districts  are  each  managed  by  a  joint  board  of  manage- 
ment, elected  from  the  constituent  unions.    The  dis- 
advantage of  a  joint  board  is  that  there  are  always  com- 
peting interests,  and  the  one  union  may  think  that  the 
other  is  getting  an  undue  advantage.    In  the  case  of 
Poplar  and  Stepney,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  two  unions 
are  always  harmonious.    An  indirect  result  of  this  policy 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  to  promote  the  estabhshment  Grow£h  of 
of  infirmaries.    As  I  read  between  the  lines  of  the  history  provision  of 
of  that  time,  the  guardians  objected  to  these  sick  asylum  separate 
districts  and  preferred  to  provide  their  own  infirmaries.  Infirmaries 
From  that  time  down  to  this,  the  provision  of  separate  'n  London, 
infirmaries  for  the  different  unions  and  parishes  of  the 
Metropolis  has  proceeded  until,  with  the  exception  of 
Hampstead,  which  has  practically  a  separate  infirmary 
attached  to  its  workhouse  only  not  under  separate  ad- 
ministration, they  all  have  their  own  separate  infirmaries, 
and  some  have  more  than  one.    I  need  not  add  to  what  I 
have  said  as  to  infirmaries,  I  think  ;  but  that  is  the  posi- 
tion which  has  come  to  pass.    The  largest  of  the  sick 
asylum  districts  was  the  one  which  embraced  the  ^^hole 
of  the  Metropolis,  the  machinery  being  the  same  originally 
as  that  which  proposed  to  set  up  a  sick  asylum  for  two 
or  three  parishes  or  unions,  only  in  this  case  the  d  strict  is 
the  whole  of  the  Metropolis.    I  am  referring  to  the 
MetropoUtan    Asylums    District,    or    the    Metropohtan  xhe  Metro- 
Asylums  Board,  as  it  is  known  now.    That  has,  of  course,  pjfitan 
grown  to  an  enormous  extent  from  its  original  beginnings.  Asylums 
The  object  of  its  inception  was  to  provide  for  the  cases  Board  ■  its 
of  fever  and  for  the  imbeciles  who  up  to  1867  were  pro-  origi  i, 
vided  for  in  the  workhouses,  and  it  was  the  having  to  constitutio.i 
provide  for  those  classes  which  led,  to  a  great  extent,  work, 
to  the  evils  and  difficulties  of  that  time.    The  Act  em- 
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powers  the  central  authority,  now  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  add  any  class  or  classes  of  the  in-door  poor  to 
those  for  whom  the  Asylums  Board  has  to  provide.  Their 
10  July  1906.  Turork^  i  may  point  out,  is  entirely  limited  to  the  in-door, 
and  it  does  not  deal  with  the  out-door.    One  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  two  great  classes  that  I  have  named 
namely,  the  fever  and  the  imbeciles  ;  that  is,  the  children. 
By  an  Order,  which  was  issued  since  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental    Committee    on   Children   in   the  Metro- 
polis, the  managers  have  to  provide  for  certain  classes 
of    children    as    follows :  children  suffering    from  oph- 
thalmia  or   other   contagious   diseases   of    the    eye ; 
children  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  of  the  skin  or 
scalp  ;  children  requiring  either  special  treatment  during 
convalescence,  or  the  benefit  of  the  seaside  ;  children, 
who,  by  reason  of  defective  intellect  or  physical  infirmity, 
cannot  properly  be  trained  in  association  with  the  children 
in  ordinary  schools  ;   and  children  who  are  ordered  by 
two  justices  or  a  magistrate  to  be  taken  under  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  Act,  1866,  to  a  workhouse  or  an  asylum 
of  the  district.    Briefly  speaking,  the  Asylums  Board 
consists  partly  of  managers  who  are  elected  by  boards  of 
guardians,  and  partly  of  nominated  managers.    There  are 
seventy-three  of  them  in  all,  of  whom  eighteen  are  nomin- 
ated by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
fifty-five  being  elected  by  the  several  boards  of  guardians. 
When  I  was  first  acquainted  with  the  Asylums  Board,  in 
1893,  the  different  institutions  (of  which  there  are  now 
about  forty-eight ;  about  half  of  those  being  institutions 
of  first  class  size),  were  managed  by  local  committees, 
very  considerable  powers  being  given  to  each  committee, 
both  as  regards  expenditure  and  as  regards  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  officers.    The  result  of  that  was  a  great 
divergence,  in  their  administration,  between  the  several 
institutions — even  for  similar  classes  ;  and  the  managers 
themselves  were  nearly  equally  divided  on  the  question 
whether  this  should  continue  or  whether  they  should 
centralise  their  administration  by  establishing  what  they 
have  now,  namely,  committees  which  are   known  as 
central  committees.     In  the  end,  the  advocates  of  the 
central    committee  system   prevailed,   and  they  now 
administer  their  affairs  by  means  of  a  central  committee 
which  deals  with  the  hospitals  for  fever  and  small-pox, 
another  central  committee  which  deals  with  the  asylums 
for  imbeciles,  and  another  central  committee  which  deals 
with  the  children's  department.     There  are  other  com- 
mittees, of  course.    There  is  a  general  committee  for 
general  purposes  ;  there  is  a  contract  committee  which 
deals  with  the  contracts  ;  there  is  a  committee  dealing 
with  the  training  ship  for  boys,  which  was  established  by 
a  special  Act ;  there  is  an  ambulance  committee  which 
deals  with  the  ambulance  service  established  by  another 
Act ;  there  are  medical  committees,  and  committees  of 
chairmen  ;    there    is   a   works    committee   which  has 
important  functions  ;   there  is  a  statistical  committee  ; 
and  there  is  a  finance  committee.    I  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  finance  committee  when  I  speak  of 
expenditure. 
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23238.  Who  are  the  children  the  Asylums  Board  has 
control  over  ? — They  are  pauper  children  of  the  classes 
which  I  have  already  named,  namely,  ophthalmic  chil- 
dren, ringworm  children,  and  so  on  ;  and  they  are  sent 
by  the  several  boards  of  guardians. 

23239.  Then  I  take  it  the  Asylums  Board  has  only 
temporary  control  of  them  ? — It  has  only  temporary 
control,  but  that  temporary  control  may  last  for  a  yery 
considerable  period.  A  ringworm  case  may  take  a  very 
considerable  period  for  its  cure,  and  the  cure  of  an  ophthal- 
mic case,  especially  of  the  trachoma  class,  may  be  a 
question  of  years.  When  we  come  to  the  case  of  the 
defective  children,  it  really  is  a  matter  of  life  care.  Al- 
though the  Order  only  refers  to  children,  yet  this  difficulty 
has  already  risen,  that  the  children  who  were  consigned 
to  the  managers  in  the  first  instance  have  now  grown  up, 
and  as  a  temporary  measure  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  authorised  the  retention  of  those  children  pending  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Feeble-minded.  There 
is  a  hesitation  on  the  part  both  of  the  guardians  and  of 
the  Asylums  Board  managers  to  send  those  children 
(whom  they  have  been  training  in  their  special  homes,  from 
which  they  go  out  to  the  special  classes  of  the  county 
council),  back  to  the  workhouses  ;  and  there  is  a  desire 
to  do  something  better  for  them,  but  nobody  quite  knows 
yet  what  that  better  can  be. 


23240.  That  is,  there  is  a  reluctance  to  send  back  the 
defective  children  to  the  workhouse  ? — There  is  a 
reluctance  to  send  back  the  defective  children,  on  whom 
a  certain  portion  of  care  and  training  has  been 
expended,  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  guardians  in 
dealing  with  them. 

23241.  What  is  the  object  of  having  the  ship  "  Ex-  The 
mouth  "  ? — The  ship  is  for  training  boys  for  the  sea  "  Exmon 
service. 

23242.  Those  are  healthy  boys,  I  suppose,  sent  from  the 
different  unions  ? — They  are  boys  sent  by  boards  of 
guardians.  Unfortunately  the  London  Guardians  for  some 
reason  or  other,  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  the  ship  so  much  as  could  be  desired,  and  the  Asylums 
Board  managers  have  been  authorised  to  admit  country 
boj's,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  come  from 
country  unions.  The  charge  made  to  the  country  unions, 
is,  I  think,  9s.  per  week,  which  is  a  little  less  than  the 
actual  cost ;  but  it  is  thought  better  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
in  the  ship  in  this  way  than  to  possibly  restrict  the  country 
guardians  in  the  number  of  cases  they  would  be  able  to 
send. 

23243.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  cause  of  the  reluctance  Eeluctan 
of  the  London  Guardians  to  send  their  children  there  ?  ^f  Guard  u 
Is  it  because  the  children  themselves  do  not  like  the  sea  *?.ff'^'^ 
life,  or  is  it  for  any  other  reason  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  ^j^^  I!'^^ 
because  the  children  do  not  like  the  sea  life,  because  oc-  jjjouth  " 
casionally  it  happens,  I  believe,  that  an  "  Esmouth " 

boy  who  goes  back  to  his  old  school,  is  a  focus  of  recruiting. 
I  think  that  the  boards  of  guardians  have  for  the  most 
part  got  their  own  schools,  and  they  do  not  particularly 
care,  and  their  officers  do  not  particularly  care,  to  let  the 
strongest  and  the  best  boys  go  away  from  these  schools 
to  be  trained  for  another  service  at  another  school.  There 
is  no  reluctance  to  send  boys  who  are  in  some  way  defec- 
tive. If  you  had  the  chief  officer  of  the  "  Exmouth  " 
here,  he  would  tell  you  all  his  difiBculties  with  the  boys 
who  are  sent  down  to  him  with  some  objectionable  defect 
or  other.    He  has  continual  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them. 

23244.  Are  those  boys  to  go  into  the  Navy  ? — That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  ship ;  though  they  do  not  necessarily 
go  into  the  Navy. 

23245.  {Miss  Hill.)  Is  not  one  difficulty  that  the  parents' 
consent  has  to  be  gained,  and  when  the  boys  get  to  that 
sort  of  age,  the  widows  certainly  want  them  home  to 
work  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  difficulty. 

23246.  That  is  the  reason  in  several  cases  I  have  known 
about  ? — That  would  be  so.  There  has  been  some  modifi- 
cation in  the  Orders  on  that  point ;  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
teU  you  offhand  what  they  are,  but  something  has  been 
done  to  meet  that  to  a  certain  extent.  Still,  the  diffi- 
culty does  remain.  , 

23247.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Would  it  not  be  better  to  des-  Class  of  l|» 
cribe  the  boys  who  are  sent  as  troublesome  rather  than  , 
as  defective  ?  That,  at  any  rate,  is  my  experience  of 
boys  we  have  sent  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  a  better  term. 
I  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  some  of  those  sent  suffer  from 
some  trouble,  some  physical  defect.  They  are  not 
mentally  defective. 

23248.  They  are  not  defective,  in  the  sense  of  not 
having  aU  their  hmbs  or  all  their  senses,  but  they  are 
troublesome  ? — That  is  so.    I  have  now  given  you  a  | 
broad  outhne  of  the  machinery  of  the  Asylums  Board.  Internal  , 
These  grand  committees  meet,  as  a  rule,  fortnightly,  and  " 
they  appoint  sub-committees  to  visit  the  institutions,  jyjg^^jopolif! 
giving  them  certain  hmited  powers.    I  think  that  evi-  j^gyiums 
dence  on  the  Umitation  of  the  powers  of  the  different  jjoard. 
committees  and  of  the  Board  generally  as  to  expenditure, 
and  so  on,  would  perhaps  be  better  given  by  the  Chairman 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  Asylums  Board. 

23249.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  we  hear  more  why  the  old 
local  committees  were  given  up  ?  What  were  the  local 
committees  ;  were  they  committees  of  local  residents  ? — 
No.  They  were  committees  selected  from  the  managers, 
but  with  local  control  over  those  institutions  of  a  much 
more  unlimited  character  than  the  present  committees 
have. 


23250.  Did  these  committees  go  down  to  the  institu- 
tions ? — Yes. 

23251.  Then  they  were  the  managers  ? — Yes,  they 
were. 
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Excellence  of     23252.  {Chairman.)  In  your  judgment,  how  has  this 
Metropolitan  system  worked  ? — I   think  the  work  of  the  Asylums 
yylume        Board  is,  on  the  whole,  excellently  done.    The  proof  of 
ioard  s  work,  ^^at,  I  think,  is  in  the  general  reputation  of  these  institu- 
tions.   I  do  not  suppose  you  will  find  fever  hospitals 
better  managed,  or  ambulance  services  more  elaborately 
organi9ed  anywhere.    Their  reputation  is  European. 

23253.  Their  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
heads :  They  have  to  make  exceptional  preparations 
for  epidemics,  and  they  have  to  provide  institutions  to 
receive  lunatics  and  others  who  are  mentally  defective. 
The  first  part  of  the  work  must  be  much  the  more  diffi- 
cult, must  it  not  ? — It  is  the  most  extensive.  I  think 
I  ought  to  explain  that  in  the  first  instance  aU  the  cases 
they  had  to  deal  with  were  paupers,  and  no  one  was 
admitted  into  any  institution  of  the  Asylums  Board  without 
having  passed  through  the  Poor  Law  and  become  a  pauper. 
There  was  no  other  provision  for  fevers  set  up  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  time  went  on  that  happened  which  will 
always  happen  when  provision  is  made  for  the  pauper 
which  the  ordinary  man  cannot  obtain.  People  became 
paupers  simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  these  hos- 
pitals— people  would  send  their  servants,  and,  later  on, 
would  go  themselves  to  those  hospitals,  and  for  that 
purpose  would  obtain  a  relieving  officer's  order  for  ad- 
mission, which  was  given  in  the  most  perfunctory  manner 
to  all  comers.  That  was  slightly  modified  by  allowing 
any  medical  practicioner  to  sign  the  certificate  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the  district  medical  officer 
of  the  guardians,  so  that  the  practitioner's  certificate 
and  the  relieving  officer's  were  the  mode  of  admission. 
It  was  perfectly  formal,  and  in  the  end  Parliament  enacted 
that  admission  to  these  hospitals  should  be  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  any  medical  practitioner  without  reference  to  the 
Poor  Law  at  all,  and  that  the  relief  should  not  be  Poor 
Law  relief. 


isolation  7 — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  medical  officers 
of  health,  so  I  cannot  tell  you. 
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Notification  23254.  When  was  the  Notification  of  Diseases  Act 
of  Diseases  passed  ? — I  think  the  first  Act  was  in  1889,  or  there- 
Act,  abouts. 

23255.  That  has  put  on  individuals  the  obligation  of 
reporting  infectious  disease,  has  it  not  ? — Quite  so.  The 
managers  have  a  duty  under  that  Act.  In  the  Metropolis 
copies  of  the  notifications  are  sent  to  them,  and  they 
pubhsh,  every  week,  a  return  of  the  notifications. 
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23256.  As  the  law  now  stands  compulsion  is  put  upon 
individuals  to  go  to  these  hospitals,  unless  they  can  make 
provision  for  proper  treatment  in  their  own  houses,  is 
it  not  ? — I  believe  the  law  is  that  there  would  be  no  com- 
pulsion on  a  person  to  go  to  the  hospital  unless  the 
sanitary  authority,  usually  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
had  satisfied  himself  that  there  were  no  proper  means  of 
isolation  at  the  patient's  home  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
patient  refusing  to  go,  had  obtained  a  magistrate's  order^ 

23257.  But  there  would  not  be  proper  means  of  isolation 
in  the  vast  majority  of  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  would  there  ? — Of  course  "  proper  means  of 
isolation  "  would  be  an  elastic  term,  which  would  vary 
with  the  particular  officer  who  was  interpreting  the 
words  ;  but,  no  doubt,  in  a  big  city  the  number  who 
cannot  isolate  themselves  properly,  especially  if  they 
have  to  continue  their  trades,  is  very  large. 

23258.  How  far  does  the  work  whioh  is  not  Poor  Law 
work — that  is  to  say,  the  work  of  curing  diseases — come 
under  your  cognisance  ? — The  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  although  it  is  now  a  hybrid — half  Poor  Law  and 
half  not  Poor  Law  ;  or  perhaps  I  might  say  two-thirds 
not  Poor  Law  and  one-third  Poor  Law,  according  to  a 
roug'a  proportion  of  its  expenditure — is  still  a  Poor  Law 
body,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  control  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  can  exercise  over  a  Poor  Law  body. 

23259.  What  local  authority  is  responsible  for  the 
compulsory  removal  to  the  Asylums  Board  of  all  those 
who  are  not  paupers,  but  who  are  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases  ? — The  compulsory  removal  would  rest  with 
the  health  authorities — the  borough  councils  and  their 
officers.  The  actual  process  of  removal  is  carried  out 
by  the  ambulance  department  of  the  Asylums  Board. 

23260.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  May  I  ask  whether  any  divergence 
of  standard  has  been  perceived  between  the  different 
medical  officers  of  health  as  to  what  constitutes  proper 


23261.  I  wondered  whether  you  would  be  able  to  answer  jq  j^iy  1906 

from  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board   reports  ? — Con-  .  

sidering  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  notifications  is 

sent  into  the  hospitals,  I  think  they  must  all  be  pretty 
unanimous  in  removing  everybody. 

23262.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  on  the  part  Difficulty  as 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  that  the  removals  were  to  diagnosis 
unnecessary,  and  that  too  high  a  standard  of  isolation  has  of  diphtheria 
been  demanded  ? — That  question  brings  me  to  a  rather 

difficult  development  of  modern  times.  Whereas  formerly 
the  disease  which  we  call  diphtheria  was  judged  clinically 
by  the  appearance  of  a  person's  throat,  and,  as  the  name 
implies,  the  condition  of  that  throat  in  the  shape  of  a 
white  membrane  or  something  which  was  perfectly 
obvious,  it  is  now  found  that  people  may  have  the  germ 
which  causes  diphtheria  in  their  throats  and  yet  have 
nothing  the  matter  with  them.  It  is  a  nice  point  whether 
those  people  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  diphtheria  or 
not  regarded  as  having  diphtheria.  I  cannot  go  into 
such  a  question  as  that  now,  and  I  only  mention  it. 

23263.  (Chairman.)  Can  they  transmit  the  germ  to 
others  ? — They  can  transmit  the  germ  to  others. 
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23264.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether 
there  has  been  actually  any  friction  between  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  and  the  health  authorities  on 
that  point  ? — I  think  on  the  whole  they  get  on  very 
well.  They  get  now  and  again  an  isolated  case  of  diffi- 
culty. 

23265.  I  did  not  know  whether  any  difficulty  had 
arisen  from  the  different  attitudes  of  the  health  autho- 
rities ? — There  has  been  nothing  serious,  but  there 
might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  with  a  hospital  authority 
which  has  got  a  number  of  beds  at  its  disposal  as  to  how 
far  a  person  who  is  perfectly  healthy  but  has  a  possible 
germ  may  be  regarded  as  a  case  that  should  come  in. 

23266.  (Chairman.)  Passing  now  to  another  branch  The 

of  the  subject,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  permanent  Metropolitan 
asylums  for  the  mentally  defective,  I  understand  that  Asylums 
that  part  of  the  work  would  come  under  your  own  cognis-  Board's 
ance  and  would  be  directly  connected  with  your  duties,  j"^  ^j^^^'"'* 
and  that  you  consider  that  it  is  well  done  ? — Judging  ^ 
the  work  of  the  Asylums  Board  by  the  work  of  big  bodies 
of  a  similar  character,  I  consider  that  the  work  of  the 
Asylums  Board  is  excellently  done.    But  that  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  I  think  a  very  big  body  of  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  Asylums  Board  is  the 
very  best  body  for  the  work  to  be  done  ;  and  therefore  I 
rather  want  to  guard  myself  on  that  point  in  what  I  say 
on  the  question. 

23267.  Putting  on  one  side  its  numbers  and  its  con- 
titution,  could  the  work  have  been  as  satisfactorily 
done  if  the  body  had  not  been  a  central  body  ? — I  think 
the  excellent  working  of  the  machinery,  such  as  the 
machinery  is,  is  due  to  their  ranging  over  the  whole 
metropolis  and  their  being  a  service. 

23268.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  I  ask  whether  there  is  any- 
distinction  between  the  nominated  members  and  the 
representative  members  in  efficiency  or  zeal  of  attendance  ?' 
— I  am  afraid  I  cannot  draw  distinctions  of  that  sort,  but 
I  can  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  the  attendances  of  the 
different  members. 


23269.  (Chairman.)  How  are  the  nominated  members 
appointed  ;  do  you  know  what  their  qualifications  are,  as 
a  rule  ? — The  nomination  rests  entirely  with  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  first  step  towards 
nomination  is  usually  that  some  gentleman,  or  some  lady — 
because  there  are  ladies  on  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board — writes  saying  that  he  or  she  would  like  to  be 
nominated.  The  list  is  kept  by  the  President's  secretary, 
and  when  there  is  a  vacancy  the  list  is  considered.  Some- 
times it  is  thought  desirable  to  nominate  a  lady,  because 
there  may  be  a  deficiency  of  ladies  for  the  time  being.  At 
another  time  a  medical  man  may  be  nominated,  and  at 
another  time  someone  who  is  taking  a  special  interest  in 
a  special  department. 

23270.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  There  is  a  property  quali- 
fication, is  there  not  ? — Yes,  and  this  extends  to  the 
managers  generally. 
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Dr.  A.  H.       23271.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  qualification  is  much 
Downes.      the  same  as  that  of  the  old  appointed  guardians  ? — It 
is  £40,  or  you  may  be  a  justice  of  the  psace. 

23272.  Has  any  of  these  nominated  gentlemen  ever 
been  chairman  of  the  board  or  chairman  of  a  CDmmittee  ? 
— Ihe  present  chairman  is  a  nominated  manager,  the  last 
chairman  was  a  nominated  manager,  and  the  chairman 
before  him  was  eventually  a  nominated  manager.  The 
chairmanship  is  open  to  all. 

23273.  {Miss  Hill.)  Do  they  hold  office  for  a  long  time  ? 
- — Sir  Elwin.  Galsworthy  was  chairman  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  but  now  the  chairmanship  is  made  an  annual  ap- 
pointment, and  as  a  rule  they  hold  it  for  three  years. 

23274.  Are  the  members  of  the  board  itself  nominated 
for  a  fixed  period  ? — I  think  the  election  and  the  nomina- 
tion are  both  for  three  years  now. 

23275.  (C/»mVmaTO.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  check  there  is 
over  their  expenditure,  or  have  you  only  indirect  know- 
ledge of  that  T — Of  course  that  is  not  exactly  a  medical 
question,  and  I  am  not  a  financier.  The  checks  on  their 
expenditure,  which  can  be  given  to  you  in  better  detail 
by  the  accountant  of  the  Asylums  Board  are,  first  of 
al',  certain  checks  imposed  by  the  legislature  on  their 
borrowing  powers.  Their  borrowing  powers  were 
oiiginally,  I  think,  one -tenth  of  the  annual  rateable 
value.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  power  by 
Provisional  Order  to  extend  those  borrowing  powers, 
and  they  were  extended  some  few  years  back  and  doubled, 
that  is  to  say,  the  borrowing  power  is  now  one -fifth 
of  the  rateable  value.  As  my  colleague,  Mr.  Lockwood, 
who  held  the  inquiry,  told  you,  the  public  interest  in  that 
matter  was  practically  nil.  The  managers  themselves 
appear  to  have  not  considered  the  matter  very  fully  as 
a  board,  for  the  proposal  to  double  the  borrowing 
powers  the  Minutes  record  no  discussion,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  apparently  passed  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time.  That,  by  the  way,  is  an  illustration  of  what  a 
l)ig  body,  which  by  its  size  becomes  unwieldy,  will  do 
in  the  way  of  expenditure  ;  M'hereas,  if  it  is  a  question, 
as  was  the  case  on  Saturday  last,  of  giving  a  salary  of  £50 
to  somebody,  they  will  spend  an  hour  over  it.  The 

•  second  check  on  expenditure  rests  in  the  orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  refer 
you  to  the  actual  details,  but  they  impose  certain  condi- 
tions as  to  the  sums  that  may  be  expended  by  the  mana- 
gers without  the  authority  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  work  or  repairs.  They  can  raise  no  loan  with- 
•out  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

23276.  Do  they  raise  loaiis  direct,  or  through  the 
county  council  ? — It  is  done  mostly  through  the  county 
430uncil  now.    Then  they  cannot  make  any  structuial 
aHerations  without  the  c:)nsent  of  the  Local  Government 
JBoard.    Then  there  en  certain  conditions,  similar  to  Ihe 
Poor  Law  ones,  as  to  contracts  and  tenders.    They  must 
advertise  for  tenders  in  the  usual  way,  and  they  cannot 
depart  from  that  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.    The  consent  of  the  Board  has  been  given 
in  some  cases  for  purchasing  in  the  open  market ;  for 
instance,  the  Asylums  Board  purchase  their  tea  in  the 
open  market  through  a  broker  ;  then  they  purchase  their 
Committee  of  ^q^i  direct  from  the  collieries,  and  there  are  various  other 
Metropolitan  exceptions.    Coming   to   their  own  checks,   there  are 
limitations  in  their  Standing  Orders  and  there  is  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  I  reserved  dealing  with  until 
now.    I  especially  reserved  it  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
a  statutory  committee,  but  a  committee  whose  powers 
at  any  rate  are  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  whole  Board. 
It  may  have  its  wings  clipped  at  any  moment,  possibly 
It  could  be  dissolved  by  the  whole  Board.    It  is  an  ex- 
cellent committee,  and  it  has  an  able  accountant,  but  a 
committee  on  such  a  basis  as  that  is  limited  in  its  powers, 
because  if  it  criticises  too  closely  the  expenditure  of  the 
grand  committees  and  of  the  local  committees  it  may 
irritate  the  managers,  and  they  have  the  power — I  do  not 
say  they  have  done  it,  but  it  is  a  possibility  which  always 
exists  in  such  a  condition  of  things — when  the  question 
■of  the  powers  of  the  Finance  Committee  comes  up,  to 
cut  them  down,  and  they  may  not  care  for  an  accountant 
who  is  always  looking  into  their  expenditure. 

23277.  What  is  the  procedure  ?  Can  no  money  be 
spent  that  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  or  do  the  recommendations  on  finance  come 
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up  for  general  approval  or  refusal  by  the  whole  board  ?• 
Is  the  procedure  like  that  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council  ? — All  disbursements  except 
petty  cash  have,  I  believe,  to  be  passed  by  the  Finance 
Committee  who,  in  that  case,  recommend  the  payment 
by  the  Board.  By  a  recent  Order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  the  actual  cheques  are  now  signed  by  the 
Accountant  Treasurer  on  a  direction  signed  at  the  Board 
meeting  by  three  managers  who  must  be  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  countersigned  by  the  Clerk  to 
the  Board.  This  direction  is  in  triplicate —  one  copy  being 
sent  to  the  Accountant,  one  to  the  banker,  and  one  is 
retained  by  the  Clerk.  The  Finance  Committee  are 
responsible  for  the  regulation  of  the  finance  of  the  Board ; 
they  prescribe,  control  the  accounting,  check  stocks, 
prepare  estimates  of  expenditure  and  deal  with  loan 
transactions.  Their  duties  are  set  out  in  full  in  the 
hand-book  of  the  managers  of  the  Asylums  Board,  and 
the  machinery  gives  the  committee  a  very  elaborate 
control  over  the  finances.  I  think  when  you  come  to 
question  the  accormtant  as  to  the  details,  you  will  find 
that  the  finances  of  the  Asylums  Board  are  very  carefully 
looked  after.  I  beUeve  nearly  all  the  requisitions  pass  Checks  on 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Finance  Committee  or  its  expenditure  j 
officer,  the  accountant,  and  that  the  committee  query  and  of  Metro- 
check  and  occasionally  disallow  a  requisition.  But,  as  politan 
I  have  said,  the  committee  has  no  secure  basis  for  its  gQ^j.'^™" 
existence. 

23278.  I  assume  that  their  buildings  come  before  the 
Local  Government  Board  Architect  ? — Yes. 

23279.  The  auditor,  I  suppose,  has  the  same  powers 
over  those  as  he  has  over  the  accounts  of  the  guardians  ? — 
Yes.    Finally,  there  is  the  check  of  the  auditor. 

23280.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of 
your  own  personal  knowledge,  whether  the  auditor  has 
refused  to  pass  in  recent  years  any  accounts  or  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  expenditure  ? — He  may  or  may 
not  have  done  so,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it,  and  I  should 
not  be  made  aware  of  it  unless  I  saw  it  on  their  Agenda, 
or  unless  it  was  specially  referred  to  me.  I  have  had 
no  reference. 

23281.  What  would  be  your  general  opinion  about  Details  of  th» 
their  expenditure  ;  do  you  think  that  they  get  a  good  Finance  of 
return  ? — They    are    a    careful   body,  but   with   such  (h?  Metro- 
machinery  and  such  a  vast  condition  of  affairs,  it  is  P  Jbtan 
quite  easy  to  pick  out  things  in  which  there  m'ght  be  Asylums 
improvements.    Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  state  of  ' 
their  finances  would  be  most  shortly  put  by  referring  to 
the  state  of  their  loan  account.    In  the  annual  report  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  you  will  see  that  the  increase 
of  their  loan  expenditure  for  the  last  financial  year  was 
only  £13,000,  which  is  a  very  small  increase  as  compared 
with  the  increase  in  previous  years.    At  the  present  time 
I  believe  they  are  writing  down  their  loan  expenditure, 
and  I  quite  hope  in  another  year  that  there  will  be  a 
reduction  in  the  loan  expenditure,  and  I  think,  if  so, 
that  will  be  a  very  creditable  thing. 

23282.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  I  suppose  if  fever  were  swept 
away  altogether,  their  expenditure  would  go  down  very 
much  ? — Yes. 

If  I  may  interpolate  this,  I  have  here  an  example  of 
the  cash  paper  presented  at  their  fortnightly  meetings, 
which  shows  the  number  of  transactions  they  have  to 
deal  with.  Here  are  fifteen  pages  of  cheques,  amounting 
to  nearly  £75,000,  which  had  to  be  passed  at  a  single 
sitting.  That,  of  course,  is  an  exceptional  sitting, 
but  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  extraordinary  magnitude 
of  the  work.  It  also  affords  an  opportunity  for  men- 
tioning that  under  the  old  system  the  cheques  had  to  be 
signed  by  one  of  the  managers  and  countersigned  formerly 
by  the  clerk  and  latterly  by  the  accountant,  very  much 
like  the  ordinary  Poor  Law  system.  When  it  came  to 
signing  such  a  lot  of  cheques  as  this  what  one  saw  was 
a  number  of  managers  with  cheque  books  writing  away 
for  their  lives.  The  banks,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
took  congizance  of  the  signature  of  the  accountant, 
because  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  deal  with  the 
signatures  of  some  seventy-three  or  seventy-four  men  ; 
so  that  the  signature  that  was  of  value  to  them  was  the 
signature  of  the  accountant.  It  was  this  which  led  to 
the  Order  to  which  I  have  just  referred.    It  is  a  question 
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of  great  difficulty,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  which  re- 
mains is,  who  is  to  be  surcharged,  if  a  surcharge  has  to 
be  made,  under  the  new  system  ?  The  accountant  may 
have  doubts  as  to  whether  an  item  on  the  direction  is  a 
legal  payment,  and  then  he  will  be  in  this  position — he 
will  not  know  whether  to  sign  a  chec[ue,  which  he  is 
practically  ordered  to  sign,  but  for  which  he  may  bo  sur- 
charged. 

btofths  23283.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  debt 
strop  jlitaa  of  the  Asylums  Board  ;  according  to  some  figures  I  have 
syluma  before  me  it  is  £1,204,000  ? — The  total  amount  owing  at 
wrd.  Michaelmas,  1905,  was  £3,558,222. 

23284.  Has  any  protest  been  made  by  boards  of 
guardians  or  local  authorities  against  the  expenditure  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Local  Government  Board  has  received  letters  from 
eleven  boards  of  guardians  lately,  and  I  think  nine  of 
them  were  couched  in  the  same  terms.  A  Resolution  was 
passed  by  one  board  of  guardians,  and  they  sent  it  on  to 
all  of  them.  It  is  a  little  significant  that  only  eleven  out 
of  the  thirty-one  boards  in  the  Metropolis  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  take  any  action  on  it.  Of  the  eleven 
one  said  that  although  they  thought  that  an  inquiry 
would  be  useful,  they  distinctly  did  not  commit  themselves 
to  any  condemnation  of  the  managers.  The  Resolution 
arose,  I  think,  from  the  fact  that  the  managers  have 
slightly  increased  their  rate  this  year  ;  and  the  reason  for 
that  increase  in  the  rate — it  is  only  a  halfpenny — was 
that  last  yexr,  on  the  motion  of  one  of  the  managers,  the 
balances  at  the  bank  were  considerably  reduced,  because 
a  certain  section  of  the  managers  did  not  see  why  they 
should  keep  so  large  a  balance  at  the  bank  ;  but  it  so 
happened  that  last  year  an  immense  increase  in  the  amount 
of  fever  and  diphtheria,  especially  fever,  occurred,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  balances  were  none  too  large,  in  fact 
they  were  too  small ;  so  this  year  the  managers  meant  to 
restore  the  balances,  and  that  necessitated  a  farthing  rate, 
I  think,  and  another  farthing  was  added  on  account  of  the 
increased  work  which  is  expected  during  the  year. 

23285.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  in  the  £  is,  to  cover 
the  expenditure  of  this  Board  ? — I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  5^  or  5|d. 

23286.  I  belisve  their  expenditure  goes  through  the 
boards  of  guardians  and  is  included  in  their  precept  on 
the  local  authorities  ? — Yes.  They  issue  a  precept  on 
the  boards  of  guardians.  They  have  two  kinds  of  charges 
I  think— general  charges  and  direct  charges,  the  one  kind 
I  take  it  relating  to  a  great  extent  to  the  maintenance  of 
patients  and  the  other  rather  to  the  establishment  charges. 

23287.  I  wanted  to  gather  what,  as  far  as  you  know, 
is  the  general  opinion  in  the  Metropolis  as  regards  the 
financial  conduct  of  this  Board.  Do  you  think  that  on 
the  whole  it  is  satisfactory  ? — I  am  not  a  financier,  but, 
watching  the  finances  of  the  Asylums  Board  as  I  have 
been  watching  them — you  will  find  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  a  statement  of  them  in 
summary  form — and  watching  also,  as  far  as  I  can, 
the  expenditure  of  similar  bodies  and  the  management  of 
similar  bodies,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
finances  of  the  Asylums  Board  arc  now  very  carefully 
looked  after.  That  is  not  saying  that  there  cannot  be 
economic^ — I  think  there  could  ;  but  that  is  another 
matter. 

23288.  You  inspect  these  asylums,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

23289.  Are  they  well-managed  and  up-to-date  ? — They 
are  all  called  asylums  technically.  Are  you  speaking 
of  the  imbecile  asylums. 

23290.  Yes  ;  will  you  take  those  ?— The  fever  hospitals, 
as  I  have  said,  are  most  excellent,  and  the  imbecile  asy- 
lums are  very  well  managed.  The  older  imbecile  asylums 
are  by  no  means  up  to  date.  They  were  built  originally 
for  a  hell  thy  class  of  imbecile,  and  were  built  cheaply. 
The  earliest  are  the  asylums  known  as  Leavesden  and 
Caterham.  They  both  hold  nearly  2,000  imbeciles  ;  they 
were  put  up  at  a  very  small  cost  ;  and  they  answered, 
according  to  the  lights  of  that  day,  for  their  cases.  For 
some  reason  or  another  a  great  change  has  come  about 
in  the  class  of  cases  which  are  sent  into  these  asylums. 
The  healthy  and  comparatively  able-bodied  imbecile  is 
a  comparatively  rare  person  to  meet  with,  and  he  does 
not  come  into  the  Asylums  Board  asylums  in  anything 
like  the  wa  y  in  which  he  used  to  do  ;   instead  of  him 


there  come  in  an  increasing  number  of  old,  senile,  de-  Dr.  A.  II. 
crepit,  and  physically  defective  people.    Those   origin:  1      Do  ncs 

asylums  were  built  with  day-rooms  for  150  people  ;  you  

cannot  properly  put  old  and  infirm  people  into  day-rooms     ^"'y  Jwt>. 
built  for  150  people.  I  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  those  old  Qfjj^~7ii 
asylums  are  up  to  date  for  the  class  of  case  which,  quite  gjc^gg 
without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  has  come  b?ciles  and 
to  be  sent  to  them  ;  but  I  may  say  that  they  are  modi-  its  possible 
tying  the  asylums,  and  that  they  have  converted  them  causes, 
by  degrees,  and  are  converting  them,  into  satisfactory 
infirmary  asylums. 

2329L  How  do  you  account  for  the  change  in  the  ^^^^"'I^PP'^^ 
character  of  the  people  who  are  located  in  these  asylums  ^j^^  jcaline 
now  ? — That  is  rather  a  moot  point ;    I  do  nob  know  ^j^j^  lunacy 
whether  we  shall  get  any  information  upon  it  from  the  in  London 
Report  of  the  Feeble-minded  Commission  when  it  is  and  its  eUoct. 
published.    One  suggestion  is  that  the  others  go  to  the 
county  council  asylums,  and  another  suggestion  is,  that 
there  are  not  so  many  of  them  as  there  were.    I  cannot 
say  which  is  true.    But  it  is  an  anomaly  and  a  puzzle  to 
any  ordinary  person  to  find  that  in  one  Metropolis  you 
have  practically  two  authorities  to  deal  with  lunacy — 
one,  the  Asylums  Board,  and  the  other,  the  county  council 
• — those  two  authorities  almost  dealing  with  the  same  class 
of  people. 

23292.  Putting  all  other  considerations  on  one  sid.» 
would  there  be  a  financial  inducement  to  send  one  class 
to  the  county  council  asylums  ? — I  do  not  know  how  far 
the  financial  balance  would  operate  in  the  Metropolis.  It 
is  rather  a  difficult  question.  I  can  speak  with  reference 
to  the  Asylums  Board  ;  if  they  send  a  case  to  the  Asylums 
Board,  the  whole  of  its  maintenance  is  thrown  upon  the 
Metropolis. 

23293.  But  if  the  case  is  sent  to  the  county  council,- 
what  happens  ? — Then  there  is  a  certain  repayment. 

23294.  That  repayment  going  in  reduction  of  the  local 
rates  ? — Yes.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  know  how  it  would 
work  out  on  balance  ;  it  would  require  very  careful 
analysis,  I  think,  to  ascertain  that. 

23295.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  The  guardians  have  to  pay  for 
their  lunatics  in  the  county  council  lunatic  asylums  ; 
but  something  is  returned  to  them,  I  understand  ? — • 
That  is  so  ;  but  where  the  balance  of  advantage  to  a 
particular  union  would  come  in,  as  between  sending  the 
case  to  the  Asylums  Board  and  sending  it  to  the  county 
council,  would  be  a  nice  question  of  mathematics. 

23296.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Is  it  true  that  at  Leavesden  and' 
Darenth  there  are  a  great  number  of  old  people,  and  that 
there  is  very  little  shifting  of  the  population  in  those 
institutions  ? — Do  you  mean  that  some  of  the  old  people 
have  grown  up  there  ? 

23297.  Yes.    There  is  comparatively  little  movement  Increase  of 
in  the  population  in  the  institutions,  whereas  in  an  asy-  aged  imbo- 
lum  like  a  county  council  asylum  there  is  a  considerable  ciles  in 
movement.     In  Darenth  they  are  mostly  certified  de-  Metropolitan 
fective  cases,  and  they  have  been  there  for  years  ;   and  j^J^^^^^^ 
there  is  no  acute  lunacy  there.    I  believe  it  is  in  the  j^^gyi^mg  and 
asylums  for  acute  lunacy  that  there  is  most  change  ;  is  causes, 
that  so  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  understand 

the  whole  drift  of  your  question,  but  perhaps  you  will 
tell  me  if  this  does  not  answer  it.  There  is  undoubtedly 
the  growing  up  of  cases  that  were  sent  in  years  ago,  and 
they  have  accumulated,  especially  as  far  as  Darenth  is- 
concerned.  They  have  been  well  housed,  and  well 
cared  for,  and  they  have  survived.  But  quite  apart  from 
those,  there  is  an  undoubted  increase,  and  it  is  referred 
to  again  and  again  in  the  reports  on  the  old  people  who 
are  sent  in.  The  sources  from  which  those  old  people 
come  are  various.  Some  unions,  apparently,  do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  send  their  old  people.  I  put  this  point  to 
one  of  our  witnesses  the  other  day,  and  asked  him  if 
he  could  tell  me  why  twenty-nine  came  from  St.  Pancras, 
while  only  one  came  from  Marylebone.  You  will  find 
these  figures  in  the  reports,  and  you  will  see  that  there 
is  a  very  remarkable  difference.  St.  Pancras  say  frankly, 
"  We  send  our  old  people  when  they  are  certifiable,  that 
is  to  say,  when  they  become  so  senile  that  they  have  lost 
their  memory  and  they  wander  about  and  cannot  very 
well  care  for  themselves,  even  in  the  infirmary  wards  t 
and  we  send  them  because  we  find  that  we  cannot  look 
after  them  in  the  infirmary  so  well  as  we  think  the 
Asylums  Board  can  in  one  of  their  newer  asylums,  which 
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they  have  put  up  for  dealing  with  sick  imbeciles  and  very 
infirm  imbeciles."  Other  guardians  say,  "  We  keep  them 
in  our  infirmary  wards." 

23298.  (Chairman.)  Then  there  is  no  uniform  system 
of  sifting  those  patients,  in  order  to  distribute  them 
amongst  the  different  institutions  ? — No.    Each  board 
of  guardians  and  its  officers  act  (as  they  are  entitled  to 
do  under  the  Lunacy  Act),  as  they  think  best.  Some 
years  back  possibly  the  Asylums  Board  asylums  were  full, 
with  not  a  vacancy ;  then  would  come  a  time  when  the 
county  council  asylums  were  full,  and  there  might  be  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  vacancy  there  ;  so  that  the  flow 
may  go  one  way  or  the  other  according  to  the  accommo- 
dation.   That  may  be  one  cause  ;  what  are  all  the  causes 
I  cannot  say  now,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  know. 
I  should  hke  to  add  that  I  have  here  the  proofs  of  the 
next  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
in  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  a  dissection  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Asylums  Board,  into  those  that  are  for 
public  purposes  and  those  that  are  for  Poor  Law  purposes 
only.    That  has  been  done  by  taking  out  the  work  of  the 
Board  which  was  purely  Poor  Law  and  that  which  was 
purely  non-Poor  Law,  and  then  dividing  the  establishment 
charges  for  the  central  office  and  common  charges  of  that 
sort  in  a  certam  proportion,  which  was  practically,  I  think, 
two-thirds  for  non-Poor  Law  and  one-third  for  Poor  Law. 
The  actual  figures  I  have  here,  and  they  will  be  published 
before  very  long. 

23299.  Perhaps  you  might  give  us  some  of  the  principal 
figures  ? — The  first  table  I  have  is  a  statement  showing 
the  net  expenditure  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
for  the  years  1900  -05,  inclusive,  and  the  average  expendi- 
ture for  those  years.  The  expenditure  in  1905,  out  of  loan 
account,  was  £235,738,  of  which  £143,323  were  non-Poor 
Law  and  £92,415  were  Poor  Law.  The  general  expenditure 
was  £1,012,104,  of  which  £627,389  were  non-Poor  Law 
and  £384,715  were  Poor  Law.    The  grand  total  of  the 


expenditure  is  £1,247,842,  £770,712  being  for  public 
health  or  non-Poor  Law  purposes,  and  £477,133  being  for 
Poor  Law  purposes.  The  current  expenditure  is  divided 
up  into  heads  in  a  table  which,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
rather  too  long  to  give.  It  is  divided  into  maintenance 
of  inmates,  the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  officers, 
buildings,  furniture,  warming,  cleansing,  rates,  medicines, 
printing,  horse-hire,  common  charges  and  loan  charges. 

23300.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  not  mentioned.  The 
but  I  think  perhaps  you  might  like  to  do  so,  in  order  Metropolita 
to  get  it  on  our  notes,  that  the  Asylums  Board  may  under  Asylums 
certain  circumstances  be  made  a  sanitary  authority  in  Board  as 
cases  of  the  invasion  of  a  dangerous  epidemic  disease  ? —  Sanitary 
That  is  a  duty  which  only  indirectly  comes  under  my  dealing 
notice.    Under  the  Epidemic  Regulations  and  other  sec-         epi-  ° 
tions,  they  may  be  required  by  the  Local  Government  demies. 
Board  to  undertake  certain  duties  in  the  case  of  epidemic 
disease — in  the  case  of  cholera  or  in  the  case  of  plague, 
for  instance.     In  the  case  of  cholera  in  the  year  1893  they 
did  a  great  deal  of  work  to  prepare  for  a  possible  epidemic  ; 
they  organised  an  ambulance  service  for  the  whole  Metro- 
polis ;    they  made  arrangements  (I  think  they  have 
powers  to  do  so  under  those  conditions),  with  the  general 
hospitals,  and  with  the  Poor  Law  authorities  for  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  infirmaries  and  workhouses  ;   and  they 
also  made  arrangements  to  provide  accommodation  them- 
selves— in  fact,  they  did  make  very  extensive  provision, 
but  it  was  not  required.    Similarly,  in  the  case  of  plague 
they  have  made  preparations,  and  they  have  kept  beds 
in  reserve  for  those  purposes. 

23301.  Has  the  actual  administration  of  these  regula- 
tions ever  been  exercised  in  the  case  of  plague  ? — I  think 
only  one  case  of  plague  came  to  them.  In  connection 
with  the  plague  preparations  a  friendly  arrangement 
was  entered  into  between  them  and  the  County  Council 
as  to  the  different  steps  each  body  should  take  in  the 
matter. 
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23302.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  commissioned  by 
the  Infirmary  Medical  Superintendents'  Society  to  repre- 
sent that  body  before  this  Commission,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

23303.  And  you  have  a  statement  to  hand  in  on  behalf 
of  that  Society  which  we  can  take  as  your  evidence-in- 
chief  ?— Yes. 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  The  Infirmary  Medical  Superintendents'  So3iety, 
which  includes  in  its  membership  the  medical  superin- 
tendents of  all  the  Metropolitan  infirmaries  and  those  of 
three  Extra-Metropolitan,  but  neighbouring  infirmaries 
feels  that,  speaking  generally,  very  little  is  known  of  the 
important  work  done  in  the  Poor  Law  Infirmaries,  and 
the  large  part  these  institutions  play  in  providing  for  the 
sick  poor  of  London.  Years  ago  they  were  merely  places 
of  refuge  for  the  chronic  and  incurable,  while  now  they 
must  be  prepared  to  treat  yearly  an  increasing  number  of 
the  acutely  sick,  and  many  special  classes  of  cases  for 
which  the  Voluntary  Hospitals  do  not  and  cannot  make 
provision. 

2.  Enquiries  made  by  the  Society  amongst  its  members 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  infirmaries  reveal 
that  in  twenty-sight  London  infirmaries  there  are  nearly 
17,000  beds,  and  that  in  1904,  82,000  patients  were 
admitted,  giving  a  yearly  average  of  about  3,000  per  in- 
firmary. In  the  same  year  there  were  13,225  deaths. 
During  1904,  in  twenty-five  infirmaries,  2,903  operations 
were  performed  under  general  ana?sthesia. 

3.  The  proportion  of  acutely  sick  in  the  wards  is  yearly 
increasing.  We  would  point  out  that  the  infirmaries  are 
the  only  institutions  to  which  such  infectious  diseases 
as  erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  measles,  whooping- 
cough,  and  chickc-i-pox  can  be  sent  for  treatment,  also 
some  cases  of  venereal  disease,  all  of  which  cannot  be 
accommodated  in  the  two  small  Lock  HospitaK 

4.  Many  medical  practitioners,  too,  avail  themselves 
of  the  presence  of  a  Poor  Lw  Infirmary  to  recommend 
for  admission  such  of  their  patients  as,  either  by  reason 
of  their  limited  means  or  the  nature  of  their  illness,  are 
unable  to  receive  proper  treatment  in  their  own  homes  ; 
in  such  cases  the  guardians  making  proportionate  charges. 

5.  The  population  of  London  has,  during  recent  years, 
outgrown  its  hospital  accommodation,  some  parts  of 
London  bein^  totally  unprovided  with  voluntary  hospitals, 
the  Poor  Law  Infirmary  acting  as  a  voluntary  hospital 
in  such  districts.  In  cases  where  a  voluntary  hospital 
exists,  its  accommodation  is  frequently  insufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  the  district,  and  cases  for  which  it 
cannot  provide  are  often  sent  to  the  infirmary. 

429—11. 


6.  Cases  of  urgent  sickness  occurring  in  thestreebf  a. id  ^''r-  C. 
those  taken  ill  while  in  custody,  are  brought  by  the  pol  co  f^p'irrc'J, 
to  the  infirmary  for  admission.  l.Ii.C.S. 

7.  Special   wards  are  provided  in  the  infirmaries  fcr  10  July  iyO(!. 

the  treatment  of  phthisis,  these  institutions  being  the  

only  places  for  the  reception  and  segregation  of  cases  in  Poor  Law 
the  advanced  stages,  when  they  are  most  infectious,  traatment  of 
This  plays  no  small  part  towards  the  public  health.  phthisis. 

8.  Maternity  work  forms  an  important  department  P'»orLawMai 
either  in  the  infirmary  or  adjoining  workhouse.  tcrnity  Work. 

9.  The  training  of  nurses  is  one  of  the  chief  items  in  Annual  nuja- 

the  work  of  an  infirmary.    Some  400  nurses  annually       of  ""I'ses 

receive  their  certificates  of  three  years'  training  from  the  ^'"^'ned  in 

London   infirmaries.    The   teaching   is   organised  and 

carried  out  by  the  medical  superintendent,  and  the  effi- 

1*1  11      1  1  iii(iric-5. 

ciency  of  it  is  demonstrated  by  these  nurses  subsequently 

taking  matrons'  posts  in  other  hospitals,  and  by  the  good 

repute  they  have  amongst  general  medical  practitioners. 

10.  The  medical  superintendent  of  an  infirmary  is  Need  for  e.x- 
required  to  be  a  specialist  in  all  departments  of  medicine  P^rt  niedi  al 
and  surgery,  besides  being  an  expert  in  administrative  superintcn- 
work,  which  includes  the  control  of  a  large  numbor  of 

officers,  and  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  many  details 
belonging  to  the  management  of  an  institution. 

11.  The  system  under  which  infirmaries  are  managed  Weekly  cost 
makes  for  the  greatest  economy  in  administration,  for  of  Infirmaries 
the  diets,  drugs,  stimulants,  dressings,  and  other  neces-  less  than  that 
saries  for  the  use  of  the  patients  are  under  the  daily  con-  ?^  ^  oluntary 
trol  of  the  medical  superintendent.    The  weekly  cost  ])er 

head  of  patients  in  infirmaries  is  much  less  than  that  in 
the  voluntary  hospitals. 

12.  The  average  number  of  medical  officers  in  eac'h  Proportion  of. 
institution  is  three,  including  the  medical  superintendent,  patients  to 

In  the  infirmaries  with  no  workhouse  attached  there  is  Medica)  Offi- 
an  average  of  233  beds  per  medical  officer,  and  in  the  J^^^^jg"  and"^' 
cases  where  the  infirmary  and  workhouse  are  together,  Voluntar 
there  is  an  average  of  167  infirmary  and  445  workhouse  Hospitals^ 
(altogether  612  beds  to  one  medical  officer.    There  is  a 
comparatively  much  larger  medical  staff  in  the  fever 
hospitals,  where  the  proportion  is  roughly  100  per  medi- 
cal officer  (exclusive  of  the  medical  superintendent.) 

13.  In  consideration  of  the  increasing  work  and  res-  Need  for  aug- 
ponsibility,  the  continual  advance  of  science,  and  the  menting  med- 
requivements  of  modern  methods  of  treatment,  we  ical  staff  and 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  medical  staff  of  the 
infirmaries  should  be  augmented,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  scale  of  salaries  should  be  increased.  Medical  super- 
intendents have  left  the  service  on  account  of  the  inade- 
quate remuneration,  and  though  many  stay  for  the  love 

2Q 
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of  the  work,  or  from  the  hope  that  the  value  of  their  ser- 
vices and  the  importance  of  their  duties  will  be  more 
fully  recognised  and  rewarded  in  the  future,  there  is  a 
continual  feeling  of  unrest  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
amongst  the  medical  officers  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  or  of  the  asylums  of  the 
London  County  Council,  where  similar  (but  less  arduous) 
services  are  much  better  paid.  The  average  salary 
received  by  the  medical  superintendent  of  a  London 
infirmary  is  £422,  and  this  sum  compares  very  unfavour- 
ably with  the  salaries  received  by  the  medical  superin- 
tendents of  the  services  just  mentioned. 

14.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  assistant  medical  officers 
are  insufficient  to  attract  the  best  men,  or  to  retain  in 
the  service  many  of  those  who  would  in  time  be  suitable 
for  promotion.  The  average  salary  of  a  senior  assistant 
medical  officer  is  £120  rising  to  £160,  whilst  that  of  a 
junior  assistant  medical  officer  is  about  £100  annually, 
which  amount  compares  unfavourably  with  those  paid  in 
the  other  services.  Under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Eoard  the  senior  assistant  medical  officer  receives  £.300 
per  aimum,  the  junior  assistant  medical  officers  £180 
to  £240,  and  in  the  London  County  Asylums  some  of  the 
assistant  medical  officers  start  at  £150  rising  to  £400, 
with  the  usual  allowances. 

Proposed  co-  15.  With  regard  to  any  possible  rearrangement  of  the 
ordination  of  work  in  the  unions  that  may  take  place  as  a  result  of  the 
investigations  of  the  Commission,  the  Society  feels  that  a 
great  advantage  would  be  gained  if  all  the  medical  work 
in  any  one  union  were  performed  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  assistant  medical  officers  under  the  control  of  the 
medical  superintendent  of  the  infirmary  of  that  union, 
because  by  this  means  the  treatment  received  by  a  patient 
before  his  admission  and  after  his  discharge  would  be  in 
continuity  with  that  which  he  underwent  while  in  the 
iufirmary.  There  would  also  be  a  better  adjustment  of 
numbers  to  accommodation,  and  the  question  whether 
any  particular  case  would  be  better  treated  in  the  infirmary 
workhouse,  at  his  own  home,  or  as  an  out-patient  would  be 
.settled  by  one  authority,  with  a  consequent  improvement 
in  administration.  The  change  from  the  present  system 
might  be  gradually  introduced  as  the  various  medical 
appointments  outside  the  infirmary  became  vacant. 


in- and  out 
Medical  Ee- 
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IG.  We  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the  Commission 
that  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Superannuation  Act,  1897, 
Officers'  S      '^^^^^  hardly  on  some  Poor  Law  officers.    By  the  amending 
cers    up-  members  of  the  nursing  staff  have  the  option  of 

erannuatiop         ^      ,.         ,    .  ,^  •  ■        ^  _li     «  ^     tt  ■ 

j^^-f^  contractmg  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act.    Having  once 

contracted  out  of  the  Act,  however,  no  option  is 
given  them  of  ever  entering  under  its  provisions  again. 
The  result  will  be  that  practically  no  nurse  will  ever  claim 
superannuation  who  has  been  trained  in  the  Poor  Law. 
Women  entering  as  probationers  recognise  that  their 
rem.aining  under  the  Poor  Law  all  their  working  lives  is  so 
unlikely  that  they  almost  invariably  take  advantage 
of  the  amending  Act  and  contract  out  of  the  superannua- 
tion scheme  ;  should  they  be  promoted  ultimately  to  a 
post  which  is  of  sufficient  value  and  importance  to  retain 
them  in  the  service  for  their  working  lives,  they  find 
when  too  late  that  they  are  unable  to  enter  into  the 
superannuation  scheme.  Again,  most  women  look 
forward  to  being  married  at  some  time,  and  this  also  is  an 
inducement  to  contract  out  of  the  Act.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  Acts  be  so  altered  that  it  shall  be  possible 
for  any  officer  to  contract  "  in  "  under  their  provisions 
on  taking  up  any  appointment  under  the  Poor  Law — ten 
years,  of  course,  to  elapse  between  contracting  in  and 
claiming  superannuation  ;  that  the  superannuation  of 
indoor  medical  officers  and  mirses  be  computed  upon  a 
basis  of  1/50  per  annum,  instead  of  1/60  as  at  present, 
and  that  the  compulsory  retiring  age  for  nurses  be  reduced 
to  fifty-five,  and  that  they  have  the  option  of  retiring  on 
their  superannuation  at  the  age  of  fifty  ;  in  the  case  of 
medical  officers  the  compulsory  age  should  remain  as  at 
present  (sixty-five),  whilst  the  optional  retiring  be  reduced 
to  fifty-five. 

17.  The  present  age  limits  are  too  high  for  these  officers. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  whereas  other  officers 
may  enter  the  Poor  Law  service  at  a  much  earlier  age — 
clerks  sometimes  enter  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  learn 
their  profession  and  earn  their  superannuation  at  the 
same  time  (that  is,  in  the  early  years  of  their  service), 
medical  officers  have  to  spend  much  time,  money,  and 
labour  in  learning  their  profession,  and  cannot  possibly 


begin  to  earn  their  pensions  in  the  Poor  Law  service  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  are  rarely  appointed  under 
the  age  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five.  Women  are  not 
engaged  as  probationers  under  the  age  of  twenty-one.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Poor  Law  authorities  cannot  look  forward 
to  real  progressive  administration  by  having  their  institu- 
tions staffed  by  senile  medical  officers  and  matrons. 

18.  Moreover,  we  feel  that  the  duties  of  those  officers 
who  are  in  constant  and  close  contact  with  the  sick  are 
far  more  onerous  and  trying  to  health  than  the  duties  of 
those  officers  who  work  either  in  the  open  air — such  as 
relieving  officers — or  at  least  away  from  the  sick  and  their 
poisonous  emanations,  as  in  the  case  of  clerks,  stewards, 
etc. 

19.  We  would  point  out  that  indoor  medical  officers 
are  on  duty  seven  days  out  of  the  week,  and  are  frequently 
disturbed  at  night,  and  further  that  duties  under  these 
conditions  cause  an  ever-increasing  strain  upon  their 
mental  and  physical  powers. 

20.  The  Infirmary  Medical  Superintendents'  Society 
have,  therefore,  applied  to  be  heard  before  the  Commission 
to  bring  the  foregoing  points  to  their  notice,  and  have 
named  as  their  spokesman  Mr.  C.  Spurrell,  F.R.C.S., 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick 
Asylum.  A  special  memorandum  is  also  handed  in  upon 
the  subject  of  lunacy — as  far  as  it  effects  the  Poor  Law 
service  (see  Dr.  Toogood's  Evidence,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  78)— and 
the  society  have  selected  Dr.  P.  S.  Toogood,  M.D.,  Medical 
Superintendent  of  Lewisham  Infirmary,  to  answer  any 
questions  which  the  Royal  Commission  would  like  to 
put  upon  that  branch  of  the  question. 

23304.  {Chairman.)  In  paragraph  2,  you  give  some  Poor  Law] 
figures  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  London  firmaries  as 
infirmaries  ;   and  in  paragraph  5  you  allude  to  the  fact  General  H' 
that  the  population  of  London  has  greatly  outgrown  its  pitals. 
hospital  accommodation.    I  assume  that  the  infirmaries 
in  those  parts  of  London  where  there  are  no  general 
hospitals  discharge  very  much  the  functions  of  general 
hospitals  ? — That  is  so. 

23305.  You  have  administered  as  medical  superin- 
tendent the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  I  believe  ? — - 
Yes. 

23306.  The  London  Hospital  is  the  nearest  hospital  to  Interclians 
that  institution,  is  it  not  ? — I  am  about  midway  between  of  patients ' 
the  London  Hospital  and  the  Poplar  Hospital  for  between  Pc' 
Accidents.  Law  and  V  j 

23307.  Is  there  any  exchange  of  patients  between  your  pltalsf  ^  \ 
institution  and  the  London  Hospital  ? — Yes  ;   cases  are 
frequently  sent  to  me  both  from  the  London  Hospital 

and  from  the  Poplar  Hospital. 

23308.  I  suppose  the  cases  which  are  sent  to  you  are 
chronic  cases  ? — They  are  incurable  cases. 

23309.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  of  th*  oharacter  class  of  [i, 
cr  position  of  the  patients  who  go  to  the  London  Ilcepital  ?  tients  usim! 
Would  you  say  they  are  of  much  the  same  class  as  those  theLondonj 
that  come  to  your  sick  asylum  ? — I  should  say  that,  Hospital,  j 
on  the  whole,  they  are  of  rather  a  higher  class  than  our 
average  patient. 

23310.  You  are  better  circumstanced  than  a  good  many 
infirmaries  by  being  midway  between  these  two  hospitals  ? 
—-Just  so. 

23311.  In  other  parts  of  London  the  infirmary,  I  under-  Poor  Law  Li 
stand,  has  practically  to  do  the  work  of  a  general  hospital  ?  firmaries  asJ 
• — Yes,  because  in  some  parts  of  London  tliere  is  no  General  He' 
general  hospital  any^vhere  near  the  infirmary.  pitals. 

23312.  And  so  the  infirmary  takes  the  accidents  ? — 
Yes,  and  those  cases  that  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
general  hospital,  if  there  were  one  in  the  neighbourhood. 

23313.  Looking  at  it  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  what  increase  of 
would  you  say  is  the  broad  distinction  betv/een  these  two  acute  caises 
institutions  ?  Would  you  say  that  the  one  gets  the  in  Poor  Lii* 
incurable  cases,  and  the  other  the  curable  cases,  of  a  Infirmaries, 
certain  class  of  society  ? — Certainly  the  tendency  is  for 

the  general  hospitals  to  get  the  more  acute  cases  and 
for  the  infirmaries  to  get  the  more  chronic  cases  ;  but 
that  tendency,  I  think,  is  diminishing  every  year,  and 
the  infirmaries  are  getting  more  and  more  acute  cases 
than  they  used  to  have. 
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reascd  at-  23314.  Take  your  sick  asylum  which  is  near  a  hDspital  ; 
ctivcness  to  what  do  you  attribute  this  increase  of  acute  cases  ? — 
([edioal  I  think  the  real  reason  is,  that  in  the  old  days,  it  was 
ief.  considered  that  in  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  practically  very 

little  treatment  was  given  to  the  patients,  whereas,  within 
the  last  few  years,  that  has  altered  very  greatly,  and  now 
the  treatment  is  more  vigorous  than  it  used  to  be. 

23315.  And  the  whole  accommodation  is  better  ? — 
Tile  accommodation  is  more  fitted  really  for  acutely  sick 
people  than  it  previously  was. 

23316.  In  fact,  I  suppose,  in  your  judgment,  there  is 
not  much  diftorencc  between  the  accommodation, 
treatment  and  nursing  of  patients  in  hospitals  and  of 
patients  in  infirmaries  ? — I  should  say  now  there  is  none 
whatever.  In  many  instances,  I  should  bo  inclined  to 
say  that  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  are  better  equipped 
than  the  general  hospitals. 

^  for  23317.  In  paragraph  3  of  your  statement  you  point 

irate  in-   out  that  there  are  certain  infectious  diseases,  including 
itions  for  measles  and  chicken-pox,  which  come  to  the  infirmaries  ; 
Iron's  in-  are  not  measles  and  chicken-pox  cases  dealt  with  by  the 
ous  dis-   Asylums  Board  .'—No. 
s. 

23318.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  regards 
the  treatment  of  these  infectious  cases  ;  should  there  be 
separate  institutions  for  them  ? — I  think  there  certainly 
should  be  for  measles,  whooping  cough,  and  chicken-pox, 
which  are  diseases  which  chiefly  affect  children.  At  Poor 
Liaw  infirmaries  children  suffering  from  those  infectious 
diseases  have  to  be  mixed  up  with  adult  patients,  which 
ii  a  very  undesirable  thing  indeed.  Moreover,  in  cases  of 
whooping-cough,  and  also  of  chicken-pox,  the  children 
!  are  affected  with  these  diseases  for  a  very  long  time,  and 

during  their  convalescence  from  these  diseases  their 
education  has  to  be  totally  neglected  in  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries. 

rtain-  23319.  Must  an  infirmary  take  any  one  suffering  from 
'of  these  diseases,  whether  he  is  destitute  or  not? — That 

tution     (Joes  not  rest  with  me.    Any  case  that  is  sent  to  me  with 
'f^!  edica*'°°  *  relieving  officer's  order  I  have  to  admit  ;    whether  the 
I  rinten-    P^-tient  is  destitute  or  not,  rests  with  the  relieving  officer. 

23320.  Are  any  cases  sent  to  you  by  the  medical  officer 
of  health  ?— No. 

23321.  Has  he  any  power  to  send  them  ? — None  at  all. 

23322.  As  regards  the  last  set  of  cases  mentioned  in 
°f  paragraph  3,  the  Lock  hospital  cases,  have  you  many  of 

those  in  your  sick  asylum  ? — We  admit  a  considerable 
number,  but  they  are  transferred  to  the  Lock  hospitals  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  the  males  they  are  all  sent 
to  the  Lock  hospitals,  but  my  practice  in  the  case  of  the 
females  is  only  to  send  those  who  we  find  out  are  women 
of  bad  character.  We  feel  it  is  rather  hard  that  a  married 
woman  should  be  sent  to  a  Lock  hospital  and  have  to 
associate  with  the  persons  she  would  meet  there. 

23323.  Is  there  adequate  accommodation  in  the  Lock 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  these  cases  ? — We  are  very 
seldom  delayed.  Perhaps  they  are  kept  with  us  for  a 
week  or  a  fortnight,  but  seldom  more  than  that.  I  do  not 
think  all  the  infirmaries  send  their  cases  to  the  Lock 
hospital. 

23324.  I  assume  you  would  advocate  all  cases  of  this 
kind  being  sent  to  one  common  hospital,  or  one  common 
receiving-house  ? — I  think  that  would  be  wise. 

le  of  23325.  As  regards  the  phthisis  cases,  I  understand 

those  are  not  taken  in  until  the  disease  is  somewhat 
in  Poor  advanced  ? — They  may  be  taken  in,  but  I  think  in  the 
[nfir-      class  of  patient  whom  we  have  to  deal  with  they  do  not, 
.  s.  perhaps,  notice  the  early  sjTnptoms  of  phthisis  as  more 

educated  people  would,  and  consequently  we  get  it  a  little 
later  than  would  be  the  case  in  general  practice. 

23326.  You  would  not  be  able  to  tell  us,  would  you, 
whether  your  phthisis  cases  are  sometimes  persons  who  are 
tution  of  not  destitute  '! — You  cannot  tell  us  whether  you  would 
'  its  in      get  that  class  of  case,  because,  I  assume,  you  would  act 
Law  In-  only  on  the  order  of  the  relieving  officer  ? — As  a  fact,  I 
"  ''y-         know  that  cases  are  not  sent  to  me  unless  they  are  desti- 
tute ;  or,  if  cases  which  are  not  destitute  are  sent  to  me, 
I  think  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  in  my  district.    But  it  is 
commoner  in  other  districts,  where  patients  are  sent, 
and  their  friends  are  ■  made  to  pay  a  certain  amount 
towards  their  maintenance. 


Law 
mcnt 
■,  al 


23327.  Has  it  been  at  all  recognised  that  the^e  Mr.  G. 
infirmaries  will  treat  cases  of  persons  who  are  not  Spurrell, 
destitute,    and   whose   friends   could   contribute  ? — In  F.E.C.S. 

some  unions  I  believe  it  is  very  largely  carried  out  ;  in  

my  district  to  a  very  small  extent  '  ^'  '^"'^ 

23328.  Passing  on  to  the  maternity  cases,  it  has  been  Paying  pa- 
stated  to  us  that  the  Poor  Law  nurses  are  under  some  tients  in.  Poor 
disability,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  obtain  a  midwifery  Law  Infir- 
certificate  from  the  Central  Midvvives  Board  ? — I  believe  manes. 

that  is  so  in  my  infirmary. 

23329.  Does  that  come  under  your  own  knowledge 
at  all  ? — It  does  not  come  under  my  personal  knowledge 
because  the  lying-in  wards  are  not  at  my  institution. 


Causes  of 
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23330.  You  state  in  paragraph  11  that  the  weekly  cost 
per  head  of  patients  in  an  infirmary  is  much  less  than  it  is 
in  voluntary  hospitals.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this.  Do 
you  think  it  arises  from  the  more  careful  and  frugal 
administration  of  the  infirmaries  ;  or  is  it  due  to  the  cases 
themselves  in  the  voluntary  hospitals  requiring  more  costly 
treatment  ? — I  hardly  think  it  is  due  to  the  cases  in 
voluntary  hospitals  requiring  more  costly  treatment, 
because  some  of  our  cases  are  really  very  expensive 
cases.  We  get  what  are  known  as  septic  cases,  that  is  to 
say,  cases  with  a  foul  discharge  from  wounds,  which  require 
a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  dressing  than  cases  which 
heal  by  what  we  call  primary  union,  that  is  to  say,  the 
union  of  the  wound  without  the  formation  of  any  discharge; 
consequently,  some  of  our  cases  require  a  good  deal 
more  dressing  than  those  in  the  general  hos]:iitals.  I 
should  attribute  the  smaller  cost  of  our  patients  in  Poor 
Law  infirmaries  to  the  fact  that  all  the  patients  and  all  the 
administration,  and  indeed  the  whole  working  of  the 
institution,  are  under  one  head,  that  is,  under  the  medical 
superintendent.  One  or  two  general  hospitals  have  a 
medical  superintendent,  but  the  others  are  worked  under 
other  systems. 

23331.  But  a  considerable  number  of  the  chronic 
cases  would  not,  I  assume,  cost  as  much  as  a  number  of 
what  I  may  call  curable  cases  ;  so  that  there  the  infirmaries 
would  have  an  advantage  ? — Possibly ;  but  some  of 
the  chronic  cases  require  a  considerable  amount  of  dressing. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  cases  of  bone  disease,  and  so  on, 
which  require  a  very  great  amount  of  dressing,  which  costs 
a  considerable  amount  of  money.  But  I  think,  perhaps, 
as  a  whole,  the  patients  at  a  general  hospital  would  cost 
rather  more  than  those  in  an  infirmary. 

23332.  Passing  on  to  the  work  of  medical  officers,  you 
point  out  in  paragraph  12  that  they  have  a  much  larger 
number  of  beds  to  attend  to  in  the  infirmaries  than  is  the 
case  in  the  fever  hospitals  ;  and  in  paragraph  13  you 
give  certain  reasons  why  you  think  the  claries  of  the 
medical  staff  of  the  infirmaries  should  be  increase  1. 
Are  we  to  assume  that  there  is  a  uniformity  in  the  salaries 
throughout  the  Metropolis  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

23333.  Are  there  not  certain  principles  regulating  all 
salaries  ? — No,  there  are  none  that  I  know  of. 

23334.  How  are  they  fixed  then  ? — They  arc  fixed 
arbitrarily,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  by  the  various 
board  of  guardians  ;  and  then  they  have  to  receive  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

23335.  And  there  is,  I  gather,  you  would  say,  a  disparity 
between  the  salaries  ? — I  think  there  is. 

23336.  Putting  it  in  another  way,  is  there  such  a 
difference  between  the  salaries  of  the  heads  of  the 
infirmaries  as  to  induce  a  medical  officer  to  wish  to  leave 
one  infirmary  and  go  to  another  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

23337.  Of  course,  the  head  of  a  very  large  infirmary 

ought  to  have  a  higher  salary  than  the  head  of  a  small  Lj^f  j^  circu 
one  ;  but  assuming  the  size  were  about  the  same,  would  lation  of 
you  s'ill  say  there  is  much  disparity  ? — I  think  there  Medical  Offi- 
woul  1  be.  cers  from 


Divergence  of 
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23338.  Do  medical  officers  go  now  from  one  union  to 


Union  to 
Union. 


another  ? — They  have  done  occasionally,  but  not  very 
frequently.  Comparison 
^  .  .  of  Medical 

23339.  So  that  when  a  man  is  medical  superintendent.  Services  of 
he  has  practically  got  to  the  highest  point  that  he  can  Poor  Law, 
reach  ? — That  is  so.  Metropolitan 

23340.  \ou  state  that  in  your  judgment  the  salaries  of  goard  and 
the  medical  officers  of  the  ^Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  London 
and  of  the  asylums  of  the  London  County  Council  are  County 
much  better  ? — That  is  so.  Council. 
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2334 L  Is  there  any  migration  from  the  one  service 
to  these  other  two,  or  do  the  men,  when  they  are  once 
appointed,  remain  very  much  in  the  service  which  they 
first  joined  ?- -There  has.  been  no  migration  as  far  as  I 
know  from  the  general  Poor  Law  to  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  because  under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  the  medical  superintendents  are  usually  appointed, 
and  have  been  invariably  for  some  years  appointed,  from 
the  assistant  medical  officers  of  the  same  service. 

23342.  Speaking  quite  impartially,  would  you  say  that 
the  attainments  and  ability  of  the  members  of  the  two 
better-paid  services  are  superior  to  those  of  the  members 
of  the  inferior-paid  service  ? — I  should  not  say  there  is 
very  much  difference  between  them ;  I  should  think 
they  are  much  about  the  same. 

23343.  Then  your  contention  is  that,  the  ability  and  the 
work  being  much  the  same,  there  should  be  equal  treat- 
ment ? — Yes. 

23344.  As  regards  the  rearrangement  of  the  work,  I 
gather  that  your  society  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  all  the  medical  work  in  any  one  union  was  performed 
under  the  control  of  the  medical  superintendent  of  the 
infkmary  in  that  union.  We  have  had  some  evidence 
before  us  to  show  that  something  like  this  suggestion 
has  just  been  put  in  operation  in  Lambeth  ;  and  you 
approve  of  that  plan,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  it  would 
certainly  be  an  improvement. 

23345.  We  have,  of  course,  heard  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  it ;  do  you  know  what  the  arguments  are 
against  it  ? — It  would  have  to  be  a  gradual  process,  or 
else  a  A^ery  expensive  one.  There  are  now  a  large  number 
of  district  medical  officers  who  are  in  practice,  and  pre- 
sumably, if  their  agreements  were  terminated,  they  would 
have  to  be  pensioned  off. 

23346.  Does  it  necessitate  all  the  assistant  medical 
officers  giving  their  whole  time  ? — Yes. 

23347.  That  is  part  of  the  idea  ? — Certainly  . 

23348.  And  you  will  dispense  with  private  practi- 
tioners who  will  give  only  a  portion  of  their  time  ? — Yes. 

23349.  In  that  way  the  medical  superintendent  would 
get  a  knowledge  of  all  the  orders  given  for  medical  relief, 
I  take  it  ? — He  would  be  responsible  for  all  the  medical 
work  in  the  union.  Then  if  anything  went  wrong  with 
the  medical  work  there  would  be  one  responsible  head 
to  call  to  account  for  it ;  now  there  is  no  such  person. 

23350.  Assuming  that  a  district  medical  officer  who 
is  in  private  practice,  recommends  a  case  for  the 
infirmary,  v/ould  his  order  take  the  patient  there,  or  has 
it  to  go  to  a  committee  of  the  guardians  first  ? — As  far 
as  the  medical  aspect  of  the  matter  is  concerned,  his  order 
wbuld  take  the  case  to  the  infirmary,  but  it  would  also 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  relieving  officer  to 
investigate  as  to  whether  the  patient  is  a  suitable  one 
financially  for  medical  relief. 

2335L  Your  recommendation,  I  assume,  would  ensure 
much  more  uniformity  in  practice  ? — I  certainly  think 
it  would. 

23352.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  Poor  Law 
0 -fleers'  Superannuation  Act,  1897,  which  you  deal  with 
im  paragraph  16.  I  understand  that  that  Act  bears 
hardly  on  nurses,  and  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  it 
is  difficult  for  a  woman  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  work 
till  she  gets  to  the  age  qualifying  her  for  the  maximum 
pension.  But  in  the  case  of  the  medical  officers,  surely 
they  do  not  enter  the  service  at  a  later  age  than  do 
civilians  who  go  into  other  branches  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment service  or  into  the  Civil  service  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  the  age  is  for  th3  Civil  service. 

23353.  You  state  in  paragraph  17  that  they  could  not 
begin  to  earn  their  pensions  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  ? — That  of  course  is  the  very  lowest  age. 

23354.  In  the  civil  service  the  idea  is  retirement  at 
sixty  with  a  maximum  pension  of  forty-sixtieths.  As- 
suming that  the  Poor  Lw  medical  officers  come  in  at 
twenty-one,  that  would  give  them  their  maximum  pension 
about  sixty  ? — As  a  matter  of  practice  they  very  seldom 
would  come  in  at  twenty-one.  Very  few  men  become 
qualified  at  twenty-one,  and  even  after  that,  if  a  man 
ia  really  interested  in  his  work,  he  tries  to  do  some  post- 
gradaate  work  before  be  takes  on  any  post. 
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23355.  Your  suggestion  is  to  put  Poor  Law  medical 
officers  and  nurses  on  a  preferential  basis  as  compared  with 
other  public  services,  and  therefore  you  must  establish 
a  clear  difference  between  the  time  or  conditions  under 
which  the  medical  officers  go  into  their  service  and  the 
time  or  conditions  of  the  other  public  services.  Is  this 
claim  being  put  forward  only  on  behalf  of  the  infirmary 
medical  officers  ?  Has  any  such  suggestion,  for  instance, 
been  made  as  regards  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
or  the  London  County  Council  medical  ofT.cers  ? — I  have 
not  heard  it. 

23356.  In  your  memorandum  you  state  that  Dr.  Too- 
good  has  been  selected  to  give  evidence  as  regards  the 
subject  of  lunacy,  but  I  understand  he  is  not  able  to 
attend  for  some  little  time  ;  I  assume,  however,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  us  to  leave  that  subject  for  him  ? — 
If  you  please.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  lunacy  ;  it 
does  not  come  under  me  at  all. 

23357.  {Mr.  Booth.)  If  the  whole  time  of  the  medical 
officers  was  devoted  to  Poor  Law  work,  as  you  have  sug- 
gested, would  the  same  man  combine  work  in  the  infir- 
mary with  outside  Poor  Law  work  ? — Not  the  same  man 
at  the  same  time.  My  suggestion  would  be  that  a  medi- 
cal officer  should  be  appointed  as  junior  medical  officer 
in  the  infirmary,  and  his  next  step  of  promotion  perhaps 
would  be  to  become  district  medical  officer  ;  he  would 
then  leave  the  infirmary  work,  and  only  do  outside  work. 

23358.  But  they  would  all  be  under  the  same  control, 
I  take  it  ?— Yes. 

23359.  It  is  important,  is  it  not,  that  the  cases  should 
be  studied  in  both  aspects — both  in  and  out  ? — I  th:nk 
so. 

23360.  But  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  if  they 
were  a  1  under  the  same  superintendent  ? — I  do. 

23361.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  infi.maries  as  com-  Comparison 
pared  with  the  cost  of  voluntary  hospitals,  I  am  not  of  cost  of 
quite  sure  whether  the  comparison  was  based  on  the  cost  ^  ohmtary 
per  head,  or  the  cost  per  bed  ? — It  was  based  on  the  cost  Poor 
per  head.  Hospi' 

23362.  What  expenses  are  included  in  that  ?  You 
make  the  question  of  dressings  a  large  item,  I  think  ? — 
Yes. 

23363.  What  would  be  the  other  ex'enses  that  would 
be  included  ? — All  expenses  are  included. 

23364.  The  salaries  of  the  doctors  and  the  nur  es  too? — 
Yes,  I  should  like  to  point  out  thi;  too,  that  in  a  gsneral 
hospital  there  are  no  salaries  of  doctors  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  the  London  gensral  hospitals 
none  of  the  medical  men,  either  of  the  staff  or  of  the 
junior  staff,  receive  a  salary  for  their  services,  wh  reas 
all  the  work  in  the  Poor  Law  is  paid  for.  Yet  in  spite 
of  that  the  cost  per  bed  in  the  Poor  Law  institutions  is 
less  than  that  in  the  general  hospitals.  All  the  medical 
work  in  the  general  hospitals  is  voluntary. 

23365.  Still  a  comparison  can  be  made  on  equal  terms 
between  the  two,  which  results  in  what  you  say  in  par- 
graph  11  ? — Yes. 

23366.  Would  a  complete  division  between  infirmary 
and  general  hospital  work  be  possible  if  both  institu- 
tions were  equally  available  and  accessible  ?  Coiild 
you  divide  the  work  according  to  the  case  ? — I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  meaning  of  your  question. 

23367.  We  have  had  instances  in  which  there  was  no 
possibility  of  the  work  being  shared  by  the  general  hos- 
pital, simply  because  there  was  no  general  hospital 
available  ;  and  other  cases — yours  is  one — where,  at  any 
rate,  within  a  reasonable  distance  general  hospitals  were 
available.  If  they  were  accessible  and  available  every- 
where, is  there  any  principle  upon  which  you  could  say, 
"  This  is  a  hospital  case  and  that  is  an  infirmary  case ? — 
I  hardly  think  so. 

23368.  Then  they  would  be  institutions  side  by  side 
and  dealing  with  similar  cases,  would  they  ? — Not 
entirely ;  there  certainly  would  always  be  a  tendency 
for  the  more  chronic  cases  and  the  incurable  cases  to  go 
to  the  infirmaries  ;  the  acute  cases  go  to  both. 
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23369.  Why  do  the  chronic  cases  go  to  the  infirmary — 
because  of  the  distance  ? — No. 

23370.  Or  is  it  because  of  destitution  ? — The  reas;n 
why  the  chronic  cases  come  to  us  is  simply  because  the 
general  liospitals  will  not  take  them. 
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23371.  I  understand  that,  and  that  that  is  a  distinc- 
tion and  a  separation  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  acute  cases 
which  you  say  would  go  to  either,  would  they  go  quite 
indis3riminately  to  either  ? — No.  The  acute  cases  who 
are  destitute  come  to  us,  and  those  who  are  not  quite 
destitute  go  to  the  hospitals. 

23372.  Is  that  a  distiaction  which  can  be  maintained  ? 
— I  think  it  is  the  only  distinction  at  present. 

23373.  Is  there  a  line  which  can  be  definitely  drawn  ? — 
I  think  there  is  a  line  laid  down  as  to  the  definition  of  a 
destitute  person. 

23374.  But  you  would  not  apply  that  line  to  the 
chronic  cases,  would  you  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  would, 
because  there  would  be  no  accommodation  really  for 
them — the  hospitals  cannot  take  them. 

23375.  That  is  to  say,  where  there  is  not  separate 
accommodation  for  both,  then  they  must  both  be  treated 
in  the  same  institution  ? — Yes. 

23376.  {Mr.  Rii^sdl  Wakefield.)  I  want  to  get  clear 
about  the  age  at  whi?h  medical  men  come  into  the  service. 
I  take  it  that  it  is  practically  never  that  you  get  anyone 
at   twenty-one  ? — Practically  never. 

23377.  It  is  more  like  twenty-five,  is  it  not  ? — I  cannot 
really  give  you  the  exact  average,  but  I  should  think  that 
is  a  fair  average. 

23378.  As  a  rule  a  man  does  not  go  in  directly  after  he 
has  passed  the  necessary  examinations,  does  he  ? — No. 

23379.  He  goes  on  to  get  some  other  kind  of  practice 
and  some  other  kind  of  study,  does  he  not  ? — What  usually 
happens  is  that  he  stays  at  his  own  medical  school,  and 
does  some  work  in  the  special  departments,  and  so  on ; 
perhaps  he  gets  his  house-surgeoncy  at  his  own  hospital. 

23380.  In  fact,  all  other  things  being  equal,  you  would 
prefer  a  man  of  twenty-five  to  a  man  of  twenty-one  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

23381.  Infirmaries  are  very  often  a  very  long  way  from 
their  parishes,  are  they  not  ? — In  some  instances,  yes. 

23382.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  desirable  thing? — I 
■  think  the  best  iii  rangement,  if  it  could  be  worked,  would 

be  to  have  two  institutions — a  small  acute  institution  in 
the  district,  and  a  chronic  institution  in  the  country 
or  in  the  siiljiirbs.  In  that  case  you  would  have  an  insti- 
tution near  where  you  could  run  sick  patients  into,  and  at 
the  same  time  you  would  have  an  institution  in  more  or 
less  pure  air  to  complete  and  hurry  their  recovery. 

23383.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  rather  a  serious  thing 
having  an  infirmary  a  certain  number  of  miles  away  from 
the  actual  parish  ;  it  must  have  its  inconveniences  ? — 
That  is  so.  There  have  been  lately  some  comments 
made  on  one  of  the  South  London  unions  who  adopt  that 
principle  and  who  cannot  take  their  own  acute  cases. 

23384.  A  great  many  voluntary  hospitals  are  unable 
to  use  a  considerable  number  of  their  beds  ;  do  you  see 
any  objection  to  some  means  of  payment  by  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  for  some  of  those  beds  ? — I  suppose  it 
would  be  expensive,  but  otherwise  I  see  no  objection. 

23385.  When  you  talk  of  the  comparative  expense  of 
the  voluntary  hospital  and  the  infirmary,  do  you  include 
capital  charges  ? — Yes. 

23386.  (Mr.  Bentham. )  In  paragraph  4  you  refer  to  cases 
beinj  recommended  for  infirmary  treatment  by  what 
1  understand  to  be  private  practitioners ;  are  there 
many  cases  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  private 
practitioner  ? — They  vary  very  much  in  different  unions. 
Ii  my  own  district  there  are  hardly  any  at  all.  I  see  at 
(Jamberwell  during  1905  the  guardians  recovered  £600  for 
such  cases,  in  Lambeth  in  the  same  year  the  guardians 
recovered  £1,421,  and  in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
in  the  same  year  the  guardians  recovered  £474.  It 
varies  very  much  in  the  different  unions. 

23387.  This  amount  that  is  recovered  is  not  payment 
for  treatment  in  the  infirmary,  I  take  it ;  but  is  repay- 
ment by  legally  Table  relatives  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  pay  ?  It  is  not  a  payment  for  the  treatment, 
is  it  ? — In  some  cases  it  is.  In  some  cases  the  friends 
say  that  the  patient  will  be  much  better  treated  at  the 
infirmary  than  at  his  own  home,  and  they  send  him  there 
almost  as  if  it  were  a  private  nursing-home. 

23388.  Would  that  case  go  through  the  relieving 
officer's  books  ? — I  understand  that  it  would 


23389.  And  they  would  admit  the  patient,  on  the  under-  j/y. 
standing  that  so  much  per  week  was  to  be  paid  for  the  Spurrell, 
patient  ?— Yes.  F.R.C.8. 

23390.  Does  that  obtain  in  your  district  ? — Not  at  all.  iq  July  1906. 

23391.  In  paragraph  7  you    refer  to  special  ^^^rds  p^^^T^~ 
being  provided  for  phthisical  cases,  but  I  think  you  p]jthis=s  in 
confine  it  to  the  advanced  stages ;  are  there  any  special  j^s  early 
wards  for  such  patients  in  the  early  stages  ? — Yes.    I  stages, 
think  what  we  meant  in  that  paragraph  was  that  a  large 
number  of  out  phthisis  cases  come  to  us  in  the  advanced 

stage.  We  do  get  them  in  the  early  stages,  and  of  course 
we  are  very  anxious  to  treat  those  in  the  open  air,  and 
we  do  treat  them  in  the  open  air,  but  the  majority  of  the 
cases  that  we  get  are  in  an  advanced  stage. 

23392.  Are  there  any  special  wards  for  the  early  cases 
in  your  own  institution  ? — I  have  one  ward  only  for 
phthisis.  Of  course  in  sending  cases  there,  one  would 
pick  the  earliest  cases  one  could  find.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  treatment  between  an  early  case  and  a  late  case 
as  far  as  the  open  air  is  concerned,  and  it  would  be  the 
same  ward  that  they  would  be  put  in  ;  only  in  the  early 
cases  one  would  hope  possibly  for  a  recovery,  and  in  the 
late  cases  one  could  only  look  for  amelioration.. 

23393.  You  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  separate 
the  two,  the  early  cases  and  the  advanced  cases,  do  you  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

23394.  In  paragraph  11  you  refer  to  the  control  which  Economic 
the    medical    officer    or    medical    superintendent    has  advantages 
over    the    diets,    drugs,    stimulants,    dressings,    etc.  ;  of  office  of 
will  not   the    medical    man    have    the    same    control  Medical 
over    those    things    in    a    general    hospital  ? — There  Superinten- 
would  not  be  one  man  having  control  of  the  whole  place  dent. 

in  a  general  hospital.  In  a  general  hospital  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  wards  and  the  treatment  of  the  patients 
is  vested  in  various  members  of  the  staff,  and  you  will 
not  have  one  man  responsible  for  the  whole  ;  but  in 
the  infirmary,  you  see,  the  same  man  is  responsible  both 
for  administration  and  for  treatment. 

23395.  Then  certain  wards  in  a  general  hospital  might 
be  more  extravagantly  administered  than  other  wards  ? 
— Just  so,  and  then  the  medical  superintendent  could 
compare  and  find  out  why  it  is. 

23396.  Practically,  the  management  of  an  infirmary  jTunotions 

is  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  superintendent  ? — It  is,  and  responsi- 
entirely.  bility  of 

23397.  With  the  exception  of  that  part  of  the  work  ^-^dical 
which  is  done  by  the  steward  in  providing  the  necessary 

food  ? — The  steward  is  immediately  responsible  for  the 
food ;  but  for  all  that,  the  medical  superintendent  is 
responsible  for  it  as  well.  He  is  responsible  for  everything 
that  goes  on  in  an  infirmary. 

23398.  Then  would  you  think  that  the  responsibility  of  a 
an  extravagantly  administered  infirmary  might  be  laid 
upon  the  medical  superintendent  ? — Yes. 

23399.  And  not  upon  the  steward  or  the  committee  ? — 
Of  course  the  medical  superintendent  is  subordinate 
to  the  committee. 

23400.  But  all  these  things,  such  as  diets,  drugs, 
stimulants,  dressings,  etc.,  would  be  entirely  in  his  own 
hands,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

23401.  And  the  committee  would  never  interfere  ^vith  Functions 
the  amount  served  out  ? — They  would  not  actively  inter-  and  respon- 
fere,  but  they  might  suggest,  I  think,   that  there  was  sibility  of 
waste  in  this  or  that  ciuarter.  steward  of 

Infirmary. 

23402.  What  responsibility  would  fall  upon  the  steward 
of  an  infirmary  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  management  ? 
— The  steward  would  be  responsible  for  waste  in  dealing 
out  the  goods,  and  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  quality 
on  delivery  ;  he  would  also  be  responsible  that  the  proper 
amount  was  delivered. 

23403.  In  regard  to  the  cost  per  head  in  infirmaries  Comparative 
as  compared  with  the  cost  per  head  in  voluntary  hospitals,  ^^^^  Poor 
have  you  any  instances  that  you  can  put  in  ? — Yes.  Vohml^'r 

23404.  What  hospitals  are  they  that  you  wish  to  make  Hospitals  in 
a  comparison  with  ? — I  have  the  figures  for  the  London  London, 
hospitals  and  the  London  infirmaries  here,  which  I  can 

hand  in. 

23405.  Have  you  a  complete  list  of  them  ? — I  have  a 
complete   list   of  both.      (See    Appendix,  No.  XIV.) 
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Mr.  G.  23406.  (Chairman.)  As  far  as  you  know,  is  the  basis 
Spurrell,  of  comparison  a  fair  one  ? — The  basis  is  the  same,  namely, 
F.B.C.S.     the  total  capital  cost  and  the  general  cost  of  both.  I 

.  ~"  have  taken  the  hospital  figures  from  Burdett's  Guide.  I 

16  July  1,906.  might  gay  that  I  could  not  get  the  accounts  for  the 
hospitals  for  1905,  so  I  have  only  got  their  figures  for 
1902,  whereas  the  infirmary  figures  are  for  1905 

23407.  [Mr.  Bentliam.)  Then  you  are  comparing  the 
cost  of  the  general  hospitals  in  1902  with  the  cost  of  the 
infirmaries  in  1905  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  will 
make  any  difference. 

23408.  Will  you  give  us  one  or  two  instances  ? — The 
average  cost  per  in-patient  per  day  at  the  London  Hospital 
was  5s.  5d.,  at  St.  George's  Hospital  7s.  9d.,  and  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  6s.  4d.,  whereas  at  the  Bethnal  Green 
Infirmary  is  was  2s.  7fd.,  at  the  Chelsea  Infirmary  2s.  4|-d., 
and  at  the  Central  London  Sick  Asylum  5s.  0|d. — the 
latter  have  done  a  lot  of  building  lalely,  and  that  capital 
expenditure  goes  into  the  cost  for  the  year. 

23409.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  Could  you  give  me  the  figures  of 
the  Islngton  Infirmary. — 3s.  6id. 

23410.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Have  you  got  the  figures  for  St. 
Pancras  ? — St.  Pancras  (North)  is  2s.  llfd.,  and  St. 
Pancras  (South)  2s.  3id. 

23411.  {3Ir.  Russdl  Wakefield.)  Have  you  got  the 
figures  for  Marylebone  ? — That  is  about  15s.  a  week — 
about  2s.  2d.  per  day. 

23412.  {Mr.  Bentliam.)  What  is  the  cost  of  the  Poplar 
and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  ? — 3s.  6|d. 

23413.  {Mr.  Booth.)  How  is  the  capital  value  taken 
in  regard  to  the  infirmaries  ;  is  it  based  on  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  ? — Yes.  These  infirmary  figures 
also  include  insurance,  salaries,  pensions,  and  indeed 
every  other  cost. 

23414.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  How  is  the  capital  value 
ascertained  in  the  case  of  the  general  hospitals  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you  that. 

23415.  Is  it  included  in  the  figures  you  have  given  us  ? 
— According  to  the  table  it  is  said  to  be  included. 

Application  23416.  In  paragraph  15,  you  deal  with  a  suggestion 
of  Lambeth  which  has  abeady  been  referred  to,  for  extending  the 
system  of  responsibility  for  out-door  medical  relief  to  the  superin- 
Medical  ^gj^t  of  the  infirmary  ;  how  would  that  apply  in  your 
case  ? — It  would  be  except; onal  in  my  case,  because 
I  am  not  a  servant  of  the  guardians  at  all ;  I  am  the 
servant  of  a  sick  asylum  district. 

23417.  Then  in  a  combination  of  unions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  would  that  scheme  be  impracticable  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  very  difiicult  of  adoption,  even 
if  it  came  to  the  amalgamation  of  two  unions.  Besides, 
in  London  there  are  only  two  such  districts — the  Poplar 
and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  district,  and  the  Central  London 
Sick  Asylum  district.  I  should  think  a  way  could  be 
found  out  of  that. 
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23418.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  follow  what  advan- 
tage might  be  gained  by  a  district  medical  ofiicer  being 
under  the  control  of  the  medical  superintendent  of  the 
infirmary ;  his  duties  are  quite  separate  and  distinct, 
are  they  not  ? — They  are  in  a  way.  The  same  patient 
is  now,  first  of  all,  treated  perhaps  by  the  district  medical 
ofiicer,  and  then  he  is  sent  into  the  infirmary  and  treated 
by  the  infirmary  staft".  It  would  be  better,  I  think,  if  that 
patient  were  under  the  indirect  control,  at  all  events,  of 
the  medical  superintendent  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  treatment. 

23419.  But  that  almost  infers  that  the  medical  supenn- 
tendent  should  be  aware  of  the  individual  treatment  of 
every  patient  who  is  under  a  district  medical  ofiicer,  and 
also  of  the  individual  treatment  of  every  patient  within 
the  infirmary  ;  is  that  possible  ? — He  would  not  be  in 
touch  with  the  individual  treatment  of  every  patient,  but 
he  might  be  in  individual  touch  with  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  patient  that  he  might  wish  to  watch. 

23420.  Then  the  advantage  would  only  apply  to  certain 
cases  ? — That  is  so.. 

23421.  Would  that  be  a  small  proportion  or  a  large 
proportion  in  your  opinion  ? — It  would  be  a  large  pro- 
portion I  think  in  this  way.  The  question  sometimes 
arises  whether  a  patient  should  be  sent  into  the  infirmary 
or  not ;  suppose  such  a  case  should  arise,  and  the  medical 
officer  of  the  infirmary  thinks  that  patient  should  not  be 


in  the  infirmary,  while  the  district  medical  officer  thinks 
that  the  patient  should  be  in  the  infirmary,  there  is 
nobody  to  decide  that  question  at  all. 

23422.  Under  this  system,  would  you  suggest  that  the 
district  medical  officer  should,  in  all  cases,  consult  with 
the  medical  superintendent  before  ordering  a  case  inside  ? 
— I  hardly  think  so.  I  think  the.  district  medical  officer, 
under  those  circumstances,  having  been  already  an  officer 
of  the  infirmary,  would  know  the  sort  of  case  that  should 
be  sent  to  that  infirmary.  Should  he  send  a  case  which 
the  medical  superintendent  dec  med  to  be  ur  suitable,  the 
medical  sur  er  ntendent  would  discharge  that  case  and 
instruct  the  district  medical  officer  not  to  send  it  to  the 
infirmary  again. 

23423.  I  suppose  the  whole  basis  of  the  scheme  is  with 
the  object  of  having  better  treatment  for  the  sick  ? — 
That  is  so. 

23424.  And    more    continuous    treatment? — I  think 
more  continuous  treatment  too. 

23425.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  number 
of  persons  who  would  seek  medical  relief  from  the  Poor 
Law  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all ;  I  do  not  see  how  it 
would. 

23426.  It  does  not  enter  into  your  calculations  in 
making  this  recommendation  then  ? — I  should  not  think 
it  would  aSect  it  one  Vvay  or  the  other. 

23427.  (Professor  Smart.)  In  paragraph   6  you  say  Cases  brougl 
cases  of  urgent  sickness  occurring  in  the  streets  are  to  Poor  I^i 
brought  by  the  police  to  the  infirmary  for  admission  ;  do  Infirmaries 
you  mean  any  class  of  case  whatever  ? — Yes,  any  class  ;  Folic 
I  understand  the  police  have  instructions  to  take  anybody 
found  sick  in  the  street  to  the  nearest  institution,  whether 
it  is  general  hospital  or  an  infirmary. 

23428.  You  say  they  are  brought  by  the  police  to  the 
infirmary  for  admission,  as  if  you  excluded  the  hospitals  ? 
— They  are  taken  to  the  hospitals  as  well.  I  think  their 
instructions  are  to  take  them  to  either  institution,  which- 
ever is  nearer. 

23429.  In  regard  to  cost,  you  say  there  are  no  payments  Payment  of 
to  the  physicians  or  surgeons  at  the  general  hospitals  at  Medical  Stai 
all  ?— In  the  case  of  the  general  hospitals  of  London  there  ^  Vohmtar; 
are  not.  Hospitals. 


23430.  No  payments  at  all  ? — Not  as  surgeons  and 
physicians  ;  the  hospitals  pay  nothing. 

23431.  Neither  by  salary  nor  by  case  ? — No.  They  arc 
paid  by  the  medical  schools  that  are  attached  for  teaching 
surgery  and  m  dicine,  lut  they  are  not  paid  by  the 
hospitals — they  are  paid  by  the  students'  fees. 

23432.  Have  the  hospitals  not  each  a  general  medical  Internal 
superintendent  ? — They  vary  very  much.    I  think  there  control  of 
is  only  one  medical  superintendent  in  the  London  hospitals.  jjggp'jtalT 

23433.  Is  that  so  ? — I  think  so,  but  I  would  not  be  quite 
sure  of  that.  There  are  very  few  cases,  if  there  is  more 
than  one 

23434.  Where  there  is  a  general  superintendent,  would 
he  not  give  that  control  which  you  desiderate  ? — Not  to 
the  extent  that  we  do,  because  in  a  general  hospital  the 
members  of  the  staff,  the  physicians  and  the  surgeons,  are 
not  in  any  sense  the  subordinates  of  the  medical  super- 
intendent, whereas  in  the  Poor  law  infirmaries  the 
assistant  medical  officers  are  the  subordinates  of  the 
medical  superintendent. 

23435.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Are  patients  as  a  rule  admitted  Poor  Law  In- 
to the  infirmary  through  the  workhouse,  or  directly  ? —  firmary : 

I  think  more  are  admitted  directly  than  from  the  work-  ^^^|j7s^°'^^ 

house,  at  least  that  is  the  case  in  my  institution.  , 

charges. 

23436.  Would  yours  be  exceptional  in  that  point  ? — 
I  would  not  be  quite  sure.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you 
the  figures. 

23437.  With  regard  to  the  discharges,  are  patients  dis- 
charged to  the  house,  or  are  they  discharged  to  their 
homes  ? — In  my  institution  they  are  dischai'ged  to  whence 
they  came.  If  they  were  admitted  from  the  workhouse, 
they  are  usually  returned  to  the  workhouse,  and  so  on. 

23438.  What  proportion  of  your  cases  go  to  the  work- 
house on  their  discharge  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  exact 
figures,  but  it  would  be  a  smaller  number  than  those  that 
go  out  direct. 
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diciil  -34.39.  Have  you  ever  made  any  observation  of  the 

jlief  as  the  effect  which  treatment  in  a  workhouse  infirmary  now  has 
st  step  to  — whether,  that  is  to  say,  it  tends  to  encourage  people 
upensm.  become  members  of  Poor  Law  institutions  ? — I  should 
say  it  has  very  little  efl'ect  in  that  way  indeed.  In  my 
experience  the  patients  draw  a  very  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  infirmary  and  the  workhouse.  They 
hardly  consider  themselves  paupers  if  they  are  in  the 
infirmary,  whereas  they  look  upon  going  to  the  workhouse 
as  a  degradation. 

23440.  Would  that  apply  even  to  such  workhouses  as 
are  now  built  for  the  aged  and  infirm  outside  London — 
on  the  lines  of  an  infirmary,  rather  ? — I  cannot  speak 
of  any  institution  except  my  O'wn. 

ospectsand  2344  L  In  the  medical  service  of  infirmaries  is  promotion 
tractions  the  rule,  or  are  the  higher  officers  taken  from  outside  ? — I 
the  Poor  think  as  a  matter  of  fact  during  the  last  few  years  the 
iW  Medical  majority  of  the  appointments  to  medical  superintendent- 
rvice.  ships  have  been  made  from  outside  ;  but  there  have 
been  promotions. 

23442.  Then  the  prospects  of  a  young  man  entering  the 
service  would  not  include,  practically,  a  strong  probability 
of  his  becoming  a  superintendent  ? — The  strong  proba- 
bility is  of  his  not  becoming  a  superintendent. 

23443.  What  do  you  think  are  the  attractions  which 
bring  people  into  the  service  ? — There  is  a  good  clinical 
work  ;  I  think  that  is  the  chief  attraction. 

23444.  Do  people  enter  it  with  a  view  of  going  out 
afterwards  into  general  practice  ? — Yes. 

2344.5.  Supposing  your  scheme  of  co-ordinating  the 
medical  service  was  adopted,  would  you  be  disposed  to 
extend  that  to  nursing  ? — In  what  way  ?  I  do  not  quite 
see  how  that  could  be  done. 


23459.  But  there  are  still  some  of  them  left,  I  beheve  ? 
-Yes. 
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23446.  I  mean  to  combine  with  it  a  system  of  nursing 
the  out-door  poor  ? — I  should  think  it  might  be  done,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  popular  service. 

23447.  Would  you  like  to  make  any  suggestion  on  that 
subject  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not,  because  I  really  have 
not  studied  that  question  very  much.  The  houses  where 
these  people  are  taken  from  are  such  terrible  hovels  that  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  a  very  popular  service  with 
nurses. 

23448.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Have  you  noticed  in  your  time 
whether  there  is  any  change  in  the  social  status  of  -  the 
patients  who  come  into  your  infirmary  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  during  my  time. 

23449.  You  have  much  the  same  class  of  people  now  as 
when  you  first  took  over  the  duties  ? — I  think  so. 

23450.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
whom  the  funerals  are  paid  by  the  friends  ? — Most  of  the 
funerals  are  paid  for  by  the  friends  now. 

23451.  What  would  you  attribute  that  to  ? — I  should 
think  in  all  probabihty  it  is  large  due  to  industrial  in- 
surance. 

23452.  Do  you  receive  applications  for  certificates  for 
insurance  to  any  large  extent  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

23453.  What  sort  of  insurance  is  it— for  burial  ? — 
No,  it  is  not  for  burial ;  it  is  for  a  certain  amount  to  be 
paid  at  death  to  the  friends.  The  burial  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  pohcy. 

23454.  One  distinction  between  Poor  law  infirmaries 
and  hospitals  is  that  the  hospital  can  always  discharge  a 
case  ? — Yes. 

23455.  But  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  must  keep  a  case  if  it  is 
destitute  ? — Yes,  till  it  is  well. 

23456.  Is  that  at  times  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  the  case  of  the  infirmary,  M'ith  regard  to  patients 
lhat  use  bad  language  and  misbehave  themselves  ?— 
That  is  a  very  great  difficulty. 

23457.  They  are  a  very  difficult  class  of  case,  I  beheve  ? 
— Very  difficult. 

23458.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  for  meeting 
that  difficulty  ?— I  think  the  only  way  out  of  it  would  be 
to  have  a  special  institution  for  such  people,  in  which  the 
patients  would  be  treated  on  more  rigorous  fines  than  they 
are  in  an  infirmary  nowadays.  The  patient  must  be 
treated  somewhere,  I  presume.  These  patients  upset 
institutions  very  much  by  their  bad  behaviour  ;  but  I  may 
say  that  I  think  that  style  of  patient  is  rather  rarer  than 
they  used  to  be — in  my  institution,  at  any  rate. 
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23460.  Are  they  cases  that  sometimes  you  could  hardly   

get  women  to  nurse,  and  that  should  really  be  under  men  ?  July  190G 
—Yes. 

23461.  Have  you  found  a  difficulty  in  establishing  Difficulty  of 
efficient  male  nursing  in  infirmaries  ? — The  experience  provision  of 
is  that  it  is  difficult. 

23462.  I  gather  thtit  you  think  that  a  separate  institu- 
tion might  go  some  way  towards  meeting  ihat  difficulty  '! 
— Yes,  I  think  it  might. 

23463.  Your  infirmary  is  really  a  joint  infirmary  for 
two  unions,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

23464.  Do  you  find  difficulties  with  regard  to  tlie  Difficulty  of 
transference  of  patients  between  the  workhouse  and  the  decidin"- 
infirmary  from  time  to  time  ;  that  is  to  say,  may  the  whether  sick 
workhouse  medical  officer  think  that  a  case  should  go  to  pauper 
the  infirmary,  which  you,  at  the  infirmary,  may  think  should  go  to 


-Yes. 


Workhousi 
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might  very  vi^ell  be  treated  at  the  workhouse  ? 

23465.  He  would  be  the  servant  of  one  board  and  you 
would  be  the  servant  of  another  ? — Yes. 

23466.  Is  that  a  great  difficulty  at  times  ? — Yes.  It 
is  a  difficulty  in  all  infirmaries,  I  believe,  Adhere  the  work 
house  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  medical  suiJerintendent 
of  the  infirmary. 

23467.  If  both  were  under  a  single  board,  the  matter 
could  be  settled  by  a  decision  of  that  board,  cordd  it  not  ? 
— Yes  ;  or  better  still  if,  as  we  suggest  in  another  para- 
graph, the  whole  thing — the  workhouse,  the  district,  lixI 
the  infirmary — were  under  one  medical  officer. 

23468.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Even  in  that  case,  you  woul  1 
have  to  trust  to  the  assistant  medical  officer  who  is 
attending  the  workhouse  patient  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

23469.  And  he  would  be  influenced  more  or  less  by  his 
own  individual  feeling  in  the  matter.  Would  the  medical 
superintendent  respect  his  opinion  more  than  that  of  on 
independent  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  got  over  in  this  way.  The  medical  officer 
of  the  workhouse  would  be  told,  "You  sent  such  and  such  a 
man  to  the  infirmary  yesterday  ;  now  that  style  of  man 
is  not  to  be  sent  to  the  infirmary  any  more,"  and  he  would 
not  be  sent  to  the  infirmary  any  more.  That  is  what  I 
mean. 

23470.  (Dr.  Downes.)  You  mentioned  with  regard  to  Minimum  age 
the  probationers  that  they  are  not  engaged  under  the  for  proba- 
age  of  twenty-one  ;  should  you  favour  their  being  engaged  tioner  nurses, 
under  that  age  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

23471.  There  have  been  suggestions,  as  you  are  aware, 
that  they  should  be  engaged  earlier  ? — Yes,  but  I  think 
that  is  a  mistake. 

23472.  You   mentioned  also   the  difference   between  Paying  pro- 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  in  regard  to  salaries,  and  you  bationer 
have  spoken  of  the  medical  staff  as  receiving  salaries  in  nurses  in 
infirmaries  but  not  in  hospitals  ;   that  would  also  apply  Voluntary 

to  some  extent  to  the  nurses,  would  it  not  ?    Do  not  the  Hospitals  and 
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hospitals  have  a  considerable  number  of  nurses  who 
really  pay  for  their  instruction  in  nursing  ? — Some  of 
the  hospitals  have  lady  pupils. 

23473.  Who  pay  ?— Yes. 

23474.  There  are  very  few  paying  pupils  in  Poor  Law 
infirmaries,  I  believe  ? — I  know  of  none. 

23475.  Did  your  society  tender  evidence  to  the  Select  Infirmary 
Committee  on  the  Registration  of  Nurses  Bill  last  year  ?  Jledical 

— Yes.  Suijeriuxa- 

dents' 

23476.  Was  that  evidence  accepted  ? — The  evidence  Society  and 
was  tendered,  but  it  was  not  accepted.  the  Registra- 

23477.  Was  any  reason  given  for  not  accepting  it  ? —  l;°,rs^J  jjij] 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  reason  given. 

23478.  You  say  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  Divergence  in 
salaries  of  medical  superintendents  ;  is  there  not  a  still  emoluments 
greater  difference  in  the  amount  of  fees  wliich  are  received  of  Medical 
by  one  medical  superintendent  and  another  ? — Yes.  Superinten- 
dents. 

23479.  And  the  amount  of  the  fees  does  not  appear  j,^^^ 
necessarily  in  the  salary  which  a  medical  officer  is  stated  jje^ical 
to  be  receiving  ? — No,  because  the  fees  are  not  constant,  officers. 
You  are  referring,  I  presume,  chiefly  to  the  lunacy  fees,  ■' 
which  may  be  terminated  entirely  at  any  moment,  as 

that  matter  rests  with  the  justices. 
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Mr.  C.  23480.  Has  your  society  expressed  any  opinion  on  the 
F^BG^'     1^^®*^°'^  payment  by  fees  ? — No. 

  23481.  Have  you  ever  considered  it  ? — Yes,  we  have 

considered  it. 

23482.  But  you  have  not  come  to  any  conclusion  that 
you  can  bring  before  us  ?— Not  any  definite  conclusion. 

23483.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  give  your  own 
opinion  on  the  subject,  whether  you  consider  the  present 
system  is  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  equaUty  of 
remuneration  or  not  ?  I  think  you  have  told  us  it  is 
unequal  ? — It  is  unequal,  and  in  that  way  it  is  undesirable. 

23484.  And  it  is  uncertain  ?— Yes. 

23485.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Are  there  any  other  fees  besides 
lunacy  fees  ? — There  are  coroners'  fees  and  some  vaccina- 
tion fees,  I  believe. 

23486.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  For  the  most  point  they  are 
outside  the  Poor  Law,  strictly  speaking,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

■  23487.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  nurses,  do 
you  understand  that  the  Bill  for  the  registration  of 
trainsd  nurses  recognises  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  as  a 
training  school  for  nurses  ? — I  think  they  will  be  recog- 
nised, at  least  I  hope  so. 

23488.  You  take  that  for  granted  ? — I  have  never 
doubted  it.  I  cannot  conceive  why  they  should  not  be 
recognised. 

23489.  Then  the  infirmaries  would  become  in  that 
case  schools  ? — They  are  schools  now,  almost  without 
exception. 

23490.  Would  they  not  require  attendance  at  a  general 
hospital  ? — No,  not  at  aU. 

23491.  Would  nurses  trained  at  an  infirmary  or  at 
such  a  sick  asylum  as  yours  pass  into  the  general  hos- 
pitals ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  wish  to,  but  they 
do  as  a  matter  of  fact  occasionally. 

23492.  Is  there  a  complete  interchange  as  between  a 
general  hospital  in  its  training  arrangements  and  an 
infirmary  in  its  training  arrangements  ? — There  is  at 
present,  more  or  less. 

23493.  Do  you  make  any  special  arrangements  for  the 
training  of  nurses  ? — Yes. 

23494.  Have  you  classes  ? — Yes  ;  they  have  bedside 
instruction,  and  they  have  classes. 

23495.  Do  you  know  whether  women  who  have  passed 
out  of  infirmaries  have  become  Jubilee  Nurses  ? — Yes, 
they  hive. 

23496.  Do  you  think  there  is,  practically,  cohesion 
between  the  various  agencies  that  deal  with  nursing  ? — 
Ye?. 

23497.  With  regard  to  your  paragraph  4.  does  it  not 
practically  come  to  this — that  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
paying  hospital  system  ? — Yes,  I  believe  there  is. 

23498.  And,  therefore,  to  provide  for  a  class  above  the 
pauper  and  above  the  person  who  is  receiving  relief  at  a 
voluntary  hospital,  there  should  be  some  system  of  that 
kind  ? — I  think  there  should  be.  I  think  what  is  wanted 
is  some  institution  between  the  hospital  and  the  West  End 
Nursing  Home. 

23499.  Would  you  propose  that  it  should  be  at  such 
charges  that,  for  instance,  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  a 
friendly  society  might  receive  special  attention  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  charges  should  be  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
meet  his  needs,  so  that  the  institution  would  have  to  be 
partly  supported  by  payments  from  the  patients  and  partly 
supported  by  others  ? — I  should  think  it  might  be  so 

23500.  I  ask  you  the  question  because  it  seems  that 
you  consider  that  the  organisation  of  medical  relief  to  a 
certain  extent  exists  in  your  own  district,  and  apparently 
now  these  people  who  can  pay  are  using  a  pauper  institu- 
tion, if  we  may  so  call  it,  and  paying  there  because  they 
cannot  pay  anywhere  else  ? — I  think  that  is  the  reason 
why  they  do  it. 

Poor  Law  23501.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  infirmaries  being  used 

lafirniaries  as  g^g  medical  schools  for  the  purpose  of  education  ? — I  think 
]\Iedical  woiild  be  an  excellent  thing. 

Schools. 

23502.  If  you  use  them  as  medical  schools,  would  that 
increase  the  cost  per  patient  ? — No.  I  do  not  at  all  see 
why  it  should. 
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23503.  With  regard  to  your  scheme  for   a  medical  Extent  of 

superintendent  who  is  to  have  the  supervision  of  all  the  re3pon?i-  ^ 

medical  work  in  the  union,  would  you  take  it  for  granted  bility  of 

that  a  medical  superintendent  and  his  assistant  should  in 

all  cases  hear  what  the  relieving  officer  had  to  sav  about  a  Officer  as 

o  -IT-  regards 
case  ? — Yes.  ,  ,. 

destitution 

23504.  Do  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  know  what  the  rc-  of  patient^ 
lieving  ofiicer  has  to  say  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand 
what  you  mean  by  what  he  has  to  say. 

23505.  What  the  relieving  officer  has  to  say,  for  instance, 
as  to  the  character  of  the  person,  his  relations,  and  so  on  ? 
— I  did  not  mean  that.  All  we  wish  to  know  from  a  re- 
lieving officer  is  whether  the  patient  from  a  financial  point 
of  view  is  a  suitable  candidate  for  relief  or  not. 

23506.  In  what  form  do  you  now  get  that  information  ? 
—There  is  simply  the  certificate.  I  admit  patients  to 
my  institution  on  a  certificate  signed  by  the  relieving 
officer  and  the  district  medical  officer. 

23507.  If  you  had  the  control  of  the  district  medical 
officer,  you  would  have  to  know  what  the  relieving  officer 
said  in  regard  to  the  cases  he  admits,  would  you  not  ? 
— I  hardly  think  so.  The  relieving  officer  would  issue  a 
certificate  just  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  now. 

23508.  Let  me  take  you  to  a  union  which  has  two  dis- 
tricts, in  one  of  which  the  medical  officer  is  very  careful 
and  strict,  and  in  the  other  of  which  the  medical  officer 
gives  orders  very  largely  and  widely.  How,  under  your 
scheme,  would  you  control  the  latter  ?  He  says  such 
and  such  a  thing  is  necessary,  and  the  relieving  officer 
simply  carries  out  his  order  ? — You  mean  that  one  district 
medical  officer  sends  in  comparatively  trivial  cases  from  a 
medical  point  of  view,  and  another  would  only  send  in 
serious  ones  ? 

23509.  Or  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  person  himself 
possibly  being  able  to  pay  ? — I  hardly  think  it  would  come 
under  the  purview  of  the  medical  officer  at  all,  whether 
the  patient  was  capable  of  paying  for  himself.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  would  consider  that  question. 

23510.  Is  it  not  very  desirable  that  ths  whole  case 
should  come  before  the  medical  officer,  because  a  great 
deal  turns  upon  what  goes  on  in  the  home  ? — Yes,  I  quite 
see  that. 

23511.  Should  there  not,  therefore,  be  a  conjunction,  so 
to  speak,  of  consul tatiDn  in  regard  to  a  cas3,  if  your  sohem3 
were  adopted  ? — A  conjunction  between  v/hom  ? 

23512.  As  between  the  relieving  officer  and  the  assistant 

medical  officer  ? — Yes.  || 

23513.  In  that  case  you  would  have  to  have  a  place 
where  the  two  could  meet,  without  going  long  distances  ? 
- — I  take  it  they  would  meet  at  what  are  now  the  relief 
offices.  There  would  be  a  dispensary  there,  and  the 
assistant  medical  officer  would  see  his  out-patients  there, 
and  do  his  business  there  generally — in  all  probability 
he  would  live  there. 

23514.  With  regard  to  the  voluntary  hospitals,  under  The  co- 
your  plan  I  understand  there  would  be  one  scheme  for  all  ordmation  0| 
the  medical  relief  that  is  related  to  the  Poor  Law.  Would  ^"^^J^j*  I 
you  propose  anything  like  a  joint  committee  with  the  Hos-* 
hospitals  in  the  district,  so  that  you  might  get  into  some  -pi^^i^ 
touch  with  what  they  are  doing  ;  otherwise  if  you  restrict 

they  may  expand,  and  the  same  people  may  be  cut  out  of 
one  place  simply  to  go  to  the  other  ? — I  have  never 
thought  that  matter  out. 

23515.  But  you  see  that  it  is  a  factor  in  the  problem  ? — 
I  quite  see  it.    Of  course  that  might  grow  out  of  it. 

23516.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  salaries,would  Proposal  to  _ 
you  be  in  favom^  of  a  medical  service  for  London,  in-  combine  Po( 
eluding  possibly  even  those  who  were  serving  at  the  Law  and 
voluntary  hospitals,  and  ranging  in  such  a  way  that  men  |£gg^j(;jj 
would  receive  paj^ment  and  move  up,  as  they  would  in  a  jjgfj^ical 
normal  service  like  the  Army  Medical  Service  ? — I  have  Services, 
never  thought  of  including  voluntary  hospitals  in  it,  but 

I  think  if  there  were  a  medical  service  for  London,  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  include  the  fever  hospitals  and  the  asylums. 

23517.  Would  you  include  medical  officers  of  health  ? 
■ — Possibly,  but  I  have  not  really  thought  of  that.  I  was 
thinking  more  particularly  of  medical  work  in  connection 
with  institutions,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  sanitary 
work  should  not  also  come  under  the  same  authority. 
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23518.  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  a  medical  service 
might  be  good  ? — I  tlfink  it  would  attract  better  men. 
There  would  then  be  some  prospect  of  a  man  being  pro- 
moted ;  there  would  be  a  larger  number  of  good  posts  to  be 
held. 

23519.  Can  you  say  that  men  are  not  now  properly  pro- 
moted ? — Do  they  stay  a  long  time  at  the  same  salary  ? 
—They  stay  a  long  time  as  assistant  medical  officers,  and 
then  leave.  As  I  said  just  now,  very  few  of  the  assistant 
medical  officers  under  the  Poor  Law  do  become  promoted, 
compared  with  the  number  that  are  appointed  as  assistant 
medical  officers. 

23520.  From  the  point  of  view  of  medical  science,  is  it 
not  now  true  that  the  best  opinion  would  be  in  favour 
of  something  like  a  receiving-house  in  London,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  patient  in  an  open  country  district  ?— 
Yes.  That  is  practically  what  I  told  another  Com- 
missioner. It  would  be  wise  to  have  a  small  hospital  in 
the  thickly  populated  parts,  and  a  more  chronic  hospital 
in  a  suburb  or  even  in  the  country. 

23521.  I  remember  your  answer,  but  I  was  not  thinking 
merely  of  the  chronic  case — I  was  think  of  the  remediable 
case,  for  the  purposes  of  cure.  Would  it  not  be  desirable 
rather  than  expanding  in  a  central  district  for  remediable 
cases  to  have  a  hospital  outside  for  them  ? — I  quite  agree 
with  that.  The  only  objection  is,  I  think,  in  the  expense 
of  the  transport  of  the  cases,  and  the  difficulty  of  visiting, 
and  whether  it  might  not  be  a  little  hard  upon  the  friends 
if  they  could  not  visit  their  sick  relatives  so  often.  Those 
are  the  only  objections  I  can  see  to  it. 

23522.  If  we  can  combine  a  system  like  that  with  the 
voluntary  hospital  system,  that  would  complete  our 
remedial  methods  for  London,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

rences  23523.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  told  us  that  there 
een  is  sometimes  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  district 
cal  OAS-  medical  officer  who  sends  in  a  case  to  the  infirmary,  and  the 
"'^  infirmary  superintendent,  who  takes  the  view  that  the  case 
is  not  a  suitable  one  for  infirmary  treatment  ? — Yes. 

23524.  Is  the  infirmary  superintendent  final  in  a  case  of 
that  sort  ? — No,  he  is  not  final ;  he  usually  has  to  give  in. 

23525.  He  usually  has  to  give  in  to  the  out-door  officer  ? 
— Yes,  and  for  this  reason — the  out-door  medical  officer 
is  sending  the  case  to  a  more  suitable  place  for  treat- 
ment; if  the  patient  dies  on  the  way  to  or  soon  after 
admission  to  the  infirmary  there  is  less  blame  attached 
than  if  the  same  result  accrued  on  the  patient's  leaving 
the  infirmary;  so  the  medical  superintendent  has  to  be  a 
great  deal  more  careful  than  the  outside  medical  officer. 

23526.  I  suppose  also  the  patient  himself  would  have  an 
appeal  to  the  guardians,  would  he  not  ? — Quite  so. 

23527.  And  then  possibly  from  the  guardians  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — That  would  be  quite  open  to 
him. 

Wi  fbr  sen-  23528.  As  regards  the  infectious  diseases  to  which  you 
uiji  insti-  refer  in  paragraph  3,  would  it  not  be  better  that  those 
.ul  ns  for  infectious  diseases  should  be  treated  wholly  as  public 
■hiren's  in-  health  cases,  and  removed  from  the  Poor  Law  jurisdiction 
enus  dis-  altogether  ? — Yes.  I  should  not  recommend  establishing 
*j'  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  all  cases  of  measles, 

1  because  measles  is  such  an  extremely  common  disease  that 

it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed,  and  very  expensive  to 
accommodate  them  ;  but  I  certainly  think  that  the  cases 
of  measles,  whooping  cough,  and  chicken  pox,  which  arise 
in  the  infirmaries  should  be  removed. 

in'  tious         23529.  Should  be  removed  to  a  public  healiJi  hospital  ? — 
■tiren  in     To  a  hospital  for  the  purpose.    At  present  we  are  obliged 
^it  wards    to  mix  these  cases  up  with  adults,  as  we  cannot  isolate 
)f  ufirma-     them  in  any  other  way.    I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
t  -dangers  ^^g^^     jg  ^g^y  objectionable  indeed  to  mix  these  chronic 
'  P'"**'"    children  with  adults.    They  are  quite  chronic,  and  they 
remain  for  some  time  peeling  or  whooping  a  little.  I 
have  seen  quite  enough  to  show  the  great  harm  that  can 
come  of  mixing  them  together  ;  but  that  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  isolate  them — at  present  at  all  events. 

23530.  I  suppose  there  is  a  risk  of  infection  to  the 
other  inmates  ? — There  is  a  risk.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nearly  all  adults  have  had  measles  and  chicken-pox,  so  they 
are  protected  against  it,  and  there  is  not  really  very 

j  much  fear  of  infection  in  that  way. 

23531.  But  you  do  not  refuse  to  take  children,  and  you 
cannot  refuse  to  take  children  who  are  suffering  from 

429—11. 


measles  ? — No.    They  are  the  children  we  put  in  wards  Mr.  0. 

which  are  occupied  by  adults  who  are  not  suffering  from  Spurrell, 

infectious  disease.    In  that  way  we  isolate  them  at  all  F.B.G.8. 

events  from  the  other  children.    The  adults  do  not  catch   

it,  but  we  have  to  risk  that.  July  1906. 

23532.  Those  cases  are  originally  isolated,  I  suppose,  .  ; 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  advantage  of  the  public 

and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  health  ;  it  is  not 
because  the  individual  case  would  benefit  so  much,  as 
that  it  would  cease  to  communicate  the  disease  to  others  ? 
— Possibly  that  is  the  case  with  chicken-pox  ;  but  cases 
of  whooping-cough  and  measles  are  sent  to  me  for  two 
reasons,  firstly,  for  the  patient's  own  benefit,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  the  safety  of  the 
community. 

23533.  But  there  is  a  risk  of  infection  in  the  Poor  Law 
infirmary  which  there  would  not  be  in  the  public  health 
hospital  ? — There  is  a  certain  risk  of  infection  ;  but  I 
think  the  other  point  of  mixing  with  the  adults  is  more 
important. 

23534.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Your  dilemma  being  that  if  you 
established  children's  wards  you  would  risk  extending 
the  range  of  infection  ;  is  that  it  ? — No  ;  I  think  the 
point  really  is  more  this  :  at  my  institution  I  have  wards 
containing  twenty-eight,  thirty-two  or  thirty-six  patients  ; 
we  seldom  get  thirty-six  cases  of  whooping-cough,  so  we 
could  not  give  up  a  ward  entirely  to  whooping-cough, 
otherwise  we  would  have  empty  beds,  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  ;  therefore  we  have  to  put  them  in  with 
the  adults. 

23535.  Who  are  less  susceptible  than  the  children 
would  be  ? — Yes. 

23536.  If  you  put  them  in  a  ward  with  twenty-eight 
children  or  thirty-six  children,  you  might  extend  your 
epidemic  ad  infinitum  ? — Quite  so. 

23537.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  think  you  told  us  that  Cases  sent  to 
some  cases  are  sent  to  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  poor  Law  In- 
from  the  London  Hospital  ? — Yes.  firmaries  by 

23538.  How  are  they  admitted  ?— They  are  admitted  g^l^'itals^ 
on  the  relieving  officer's  order  ? 

23539.  They  get  a  relieving  officer's  order  then,  do 
they  ?— Yes. 

23540.  Do  the  authorities  of  the  London  Hospital  send 
to  the  relieving  officer  ? — They  communicate  with  him 
in  some  way. 

23541.  Could  you  indicate  at  all  the  class  of  cases  that 
are  dealt  with  in  that  way  ? — Yes.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  the  incurable  malignant  diseases,  such  as 
cancer  cases,  from  there  ;  and  then  we  have  some  in- 
curable nervous  cases. 

23542.  Are  they  generally  incurable  cases  and  chronic 
cases  ? — Yes,  they  are  usually  incurable. 

23543.  Is  that  the  ground  on  which  they  are  sent  to 
you,  that  they  are  chronic  ? — Yes. 

23544.  Going  to  another  matter  that  you  spoke  about  jyiachinery  for 
lately,  namely.  Poor  Law  medical  relief  being  placed  control  of 
under  one  organisation  in  a  union  ;  I  understood  you  to  medical  out- 
suggest  that  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  infirmary  relief  by 
should  be  responsible  for  all  the  medical  relief  ? — Yes.  Medical 

Superinten- 

23545.  How  would  that  work,  practically  ?    Would  dent.  ^ 
the  relieving  officer  give  an  order  on  the  medical  super- 
intendent ? — I  take  it  that  the  union  would  be  divided  up 

into  districts,  as  it  is  now — perhaps  into  larger  districts 
than  they  have  now — and  an  assistant  medical  officer 
would  be  responsible  for  each  district.  Whether  the 
relieving  officer  made  the  order  out  to  the  medical  super- 
intendent or  to  the  district  medical  officer  I  do  not  think 
would  really  matter  very  much. 

23546.  It  would  matter  in  this  way,  would  it  not,  that 
if  it  was  made  out  to  the  medical  superintendent  the 
medical  superintendent  might  be  a  long  way  off  the  case  ? 
— Yes.  The  medical  superintendent  would  not  go  to  see 
a  case  in  the  ordinary  course  ;  the  medical  superintendent 
would  act  as  a  general  consultant  to  the  union. 

23547.  Therefore,  you  would^still  retain  the  district 
medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

23548.  But  you  would  make  him  an  assistant,  so  to 
speak,  or  in  some  way  subordinate  to  the  medical  super- 
intendent of  the  infirmary  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  same  way 
the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  would  be  subordinate. 
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23549.  It  would  De  then  a  matter  rather  of  general 
superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  medical  superin- 
tendent than  of  making  him  personally  responsible  in 
respect  to  particular  cases  ? — Quite  so. 

23550.  {31  ra.  Webb.)  I  understand  you  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  amalgamate  the  fever  and  lunatic  hospitals 
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combine  Poor  with  the  infirmaries,  and  to  have  them  all  under  one  ser- 
vice ? — If  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  in  London  were 
centralised,  I  should  certainly  recommend  that  the 
centralised  authority  should  also  have  control  over  the 
lunatic  asylums  and  the  fever  hospitals. 

23551.  There  would  be  some  advantage  in  having  the 
medical  officers  of  health  and  the  sanitary  inspectors  more 
or  less  in  connection  with  that  authority,  would  there  not  ? 
— Yes.  As  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  looks  after 
the  fevers,  it  sounds  logical  that  the  causation  of  fevers 
should  also  be  linked  up  with  that  same  authority  in  soms 
way. 

23552.  In  the  same  way  the  health  visitors  which  we 
have  now  in  various  towns  would  come  into  that  sort  of 
organisation  ? — Possibly  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  really 
thought  out  the  question  of  the  public  health  officer  being 
under  the  organisation. 

23553.  There  would  be  some  advantages  in  having  the 
whole  service  which  dealt  with  both  the  prevention  and 
the  cure  of  disease  amalgamated  in  one,  would  there  not  ? 
— Certainly. 

23554.  It  is  important  to  connect  the  prevention  with 
the  cure  of  disease,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

23555.  (Chairman.)  You  seem  in  favour  of,  or  would 
not  be  opposed  to,  having  medical  schools  in  the  infirm- 
aries ;  I  think  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  nursing  service  in  the  infirmaries 
is  so  efficient  is  because  there  are  no  medical  students,  and 
the  nurses  have  in  consequence  to  do  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  which  they  would  not  do  if  there  were  medical 
students  ? — Yes  ;  that  certainly  does  assist  the  training 
of  the  nurses. 


Absence  of 
medical  stu- 
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23556.  Would  it  affect  their  efficiency  at  all ;   would  Poor  Law  Ir^ 
they  deteriorate  if  you  had  a  medical  school  ?— It  might  firmaries  as 
have  a  slight  effect  that  way.  Medical 

T  Schools.  I 

23557.  1  presume  you  would  like  something  of  the  sort  I 
if  it  were  practicable,  because  it  would  give  an  improved  ' 
status  to  the  infirmary  ?— Yes.    It  would  certainly  im- 
prove the  status,  and  it  would  increase  the  staff.  These 

obscure  nervous  cases  and  so  on  which  we  have  now, 
which  we  have  not  got  time  to  work  out  quite  thoroughly, 
as  is  done  in  a  hospital  for  nervous  diseases  for  instance, 
could  be  undertaken  by  advanced  students  and  the 
cases  elucidated  much  more  thoroughly  than  they  are  now. 

23558.  (Mr.  Booth.)  That  is  to  say,  it  would  bring  in  the 
voluntary  element  ? — Yes. 

23559.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  What  about  the  point  of  view  Objections  i 
of  the  patients  ? — Do  they  not  feel  it  hard  if  they  are  patients  to 
made  subjects  for  teaching  ?    I  know  in  some  hospitals  medical  stv.. 
they  feel  it  very  much  ? — They  do  feel  it.    I  think  it  is  dents, 
quite  a  mistaken  feeling  on  their  part,  because  the  presence 

of  students  in  any  institution,  I  think,  makes  for  the 
efficiency  of  that  institution.  Advanced  medical  students 
are  very  severe  critics,  and  they  keep  the  staff  up  to  their 
work — there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

23560.  But  it  does  involve  a  certain  amount  of  pub- 
licity ? — That  is  so.  I  know  the  patients  do  object  to  it, 
but  on  the  whole  the  presence  of  the  students  I  am  sure 
makes  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient. 

23561.  (Mr  Patten- MacDougall.)  Does  not  that  feeling 
sometimes  lead  to  applications  to  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries, 
in  preference  to  the  general  hospitals  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
The  patients  do  object  to  it,  I  quite  admit. 

23562.  And  that  may  increase,  and  does  increase  the 
applications  for  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  ? — Possibly. 

23563.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  should  have  thought  markedly 
so  ? — I  have  heard  patients  certainly  complain. 
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23564.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  chaplain  for  twelve 
years  at  the  Holborn  workhouse,  I  understand  ? — I  have 
not  been  exactly  all  that  time  at  the  workhouse.  For  a 
large  portion,  in  fact  for  the  larger  portion,  of  it  I  was  at 
the  Holborn  infirmary,  which  is  a  separate  institution, 
though  of  course  under  the  same  board. 

23565.  So  you  have  had  experience  of  both  institutions 
— both  the  workhouse  and  the  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

23566.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  wo 
can  take  as  your  evidence  in  chief,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement : — 

1.  After  an  experience  of  some  twelve  years  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  lifein  the  workhouse  deteriorates 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically  the  habitual  inmates. 
Indeed,  the  life  of  these  people  is  better  described  as  more 
or  less  a  miserable  existence  rather  than  a  life. 

2.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  mental  capacity  of  the 
average  person  who  drifts  into  the  workhouse  is  of  a  low 
order,  but  nevertheless  I  have  seen  in  countless  instances 
a  gradual  deterioration  of  intellect  owing  to  the  lack 
of  almost  all  incentive  to  use  the  brain.  The  inmate 
finds  at  very  least  the  necessities  of  life,  and  in  many 
places  far  more  than  the  necessities  of  life,  provided 
for  him  with  scarcely  any  thought  or  effort  on  his  part, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  sole  ideas  that  fill  the 
mind  are  to  get  as  much  to  eat  and  as  much  sleep  and  as 
large  an  amount  of  immunity  from  even  the  lightest  task 
as  possible. 

3.  Unfortunately  the  general  tendency  in  Poor  Law 
institutions  is  to  make  the  life  easier  and  more  pleasant 
and  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  physical  and  mental 
labour  to  a  minimum,  and  the  natural  result  is  to  attract 
and  retain  in  increasing  numbers  the  loafer  and  the 
worthless. 

4.  A  large  number  of  cases  has  come  under  my  notice 
of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  who,  on  their  first  admission 
to  the  workhouse  haVe  felt  their  position  and  surroundings 
most  keenly,  and  yet  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  have 
found  the  life  so  congenial  and  free  from  responsibility 


and  need  of  exertion  that  they  made  no  effort  to  leave  it, 
and  after  their  discharge  return  to  it  as  soon  as  possible ; 
indeed  when  young  men  and  women  once  use  these 
institutions  one  is  almost  sure  of  seeing  them  return  again 
and  again,  though  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the 
workhouse  was  not  made  for  them,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  they  have  fitted  themselves  for  the  workhouse 
or  that  the  workhouse  has  made  them  what  they  are, 
for  ♦le  fact  that  they  can  obtain  a  comfortable  existence 
without  any  trouble  to  themselves  has  encouraged  them 
in  improvident  habits,  they  are  not  afraid  to  marry  even 
without  the  smallest  prospect  of  maintaining  a  family, 
because  they  can  at  any  time  shift  their  responsibilities 
on  to  the  parish.  Again,  they  lose  all  idea  of  their  duty 
to  make  provision  for  their  parents,  seeing  how  comfortably 
these  are  provided  for  in  the  workhouse. 

5.  I  have  also  seen  many  young  people  admitted  who  Effect  of  bai 
were  at  first  bright  and  willing  to  perform  their  light  society  in 
duties,  but  who,  under  the  influence  of  their  associates,  Workhousefi 
soon  grew  lazy  and  unwilling  to  do  anything,  though 
physically  well  able  to  work.    Then  follow  short  sentences 

for  refusing  to  perform  their  tasks  and  soon  they  become 
incorrigible  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  the  result  is — the 
habitual  criminal. 

6.  Again,  the  ill-effect  of  the  increasing  tendency  to  Fraudulent 
make  the  life  easier  and  to  increase  the  dietary  and  general  application* 
comfort  of  the  inmate  is  shown  in  the  increasing  number  ^^'^  relief, 
of  admissions  of  those  who,  earning  wages  for  a  portion 
of  the  year  outside,  place  their  money  in  safe  keeping  and 
enter  the  workhouse  regularly  for  periods  of  rest  at  the 
ratepayers'  expense.  I  have  come  across  many  such  cases  ; 
such  people  easily  learn  to  complain  of  mysterious  weak- 
nesses, aches  and  pains  which  are  hard  to  disprove,  the 
supposed  possession  of  which  entitles  them  to  the  best 
of  fare  and  medical  comforts  which  the  institution  has 
to  offer. 

7.  Further,  it  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  parents  who  Workhouse 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  workhouse  life,  lose  all      decreMeij  3 
idea  of  making  any  effort  to  care  for  the  health  or  treat  rental*re^** 
the  ailments  of  their  children  ;  the  moment  the  slightest  gponsibi  ity, 
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childisli  ailment  makes  its  appearance  the  subject  is  sent 
to  the  workhouse,  and  our  infirmary  wards  are  crowded 
with  children  who,  in  numberless  cases,  ought  to  be  treated 
and  cared  for  by  their  parents  at  home. 

lying-in       8.  Again,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  premium  is  put 
ds  an  en-  upon  illegitimacy  by  the  ease  with  which  the  mothers  of 
ragement  illegitimate  children  are  admitted  to  the  lying-in  wards. 
Hegiti-       I  know  of  one  such  ward  where  during  seven  years,  seven 
different  women  have  been  confined  of  from  three  to  five 
children  by  different  fathers,  and  to  these  same  wards  it  is 
very  difficult  for  married  women  whose  husbands  earn  a 
bare  living  wage  to  gain  admission,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
of  the  demoralisation  which  follows  upon  association 
with  the  regular  inmates.     The  girl  who  comes  to  be 
delivered  of  her  illegitimate  child  finds  that  there  are 
numbers  of  others  in  the  same  case  as  herself,  and  feels  no 
shame  in  returning  in  like  case  again. 

9.  From  the  ranks  of  children  so  born  our  epileptic 
colonies  are  largely  recruited  and  the  numbers  thrown 
upon  the  rates  increased,  since  the  first  object  of  such 
parents  is  usually  to  plant  the  child  anywhere  out  of  their 
own  hands. 

I  effects  of     10.  In  conclusion,  the  rapidly  growing  opinion  amongst 
fort  of      the  poorer  classes  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  remark 
rkhouse     of  a  man  to  me  last  week,  "So  long  as  I  can  get  sixteen 
ounces  of  pie  for  my  dinner  and  my  two  children  kept 
for  life,  and  they  don't  ask  me  to  do  any  more  than  polish 
the  stair  bannisters,  I'm  not  going  to  work." 

23567.  (Chairman.)  The  trend  of  your  evidence,  I 
think,  is  that  workhouse  life  causes  a  steady  deteriora- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  are  inmates  ? 
—Yes. 

23568.  Let  us  take  the  old  people  first.  All  people 
after  a  certain  time  of  life  deteriorate,  do  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

lie 

23569.  If  the  individual  is  a-  j  erson  of  no  intellectual 
attainments,  and  takes  no  interest  in  general  subjects,  he 
would  deteriorate  under  any  conditions  ? — Yes,  he  would. 

23570.  Do  you  think  the  associations  of  a  workhouse 
tend  very  much  to  increase  that  indifference  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

23571.  What  is  the  feeling,  say,  of  the  people  who 
come  in  at  sixty  ? — Do  they  feel  that  the  workhouse  is  a 
sort  of  refuge  where  they  can  curl  themselves  up,  so  to 
say,  and  die  peacefully  ? — Exactly — where  they  can 
wait  for  the  end  more  or  less  miserably  or  cheerfully, 
according  to  their  dispositions.  I,  myself,  certainly  think 
that  the  workhouse  does  not  hold  too  much  comfort 
for  the  aged,  that  is,  for  the  people  over  sixty.  Those 
people  ought  certainly  to  get  all  they  do  get — uncloubtedlJ^ 

gevity  of  Where  the  marked  difference  should  be  to  my  mind 
rkhouse  would  be  between  those  old  people  and  the  younger 
ates.  people,  who  ought  not  to  be  there  and  who  are  not 
afflicted  in  any  way  at  all.  That  the  old  people  when 
they  come  in  are  kindly  treated,  and  that  their  life  there 
is  a  healthy  life,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  I  have  seen 
people  come  in  to  die  at  sixty  and  they  are  living  and 
going  very  well  and  very  strong  at  ninety — and  that  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  indeed.  Of  course  it  is  a 
mere  existence  ;  they  have  not  much  to  think  of  beyond 
listening  for  the  dift'erent  meal  bells,  but  they  are  kept 
clean,  and  if  they  read,  if  they  are  at  all  of  an  intellectual 
turn  of  mind,  they  caa  get  books  and  they  can  get  periodi- 
cals,  and  so  they  get  a  chance  to  take  their  minds  off  their 
surroundings  ;  but  as  they  get  older,  they  simply  wait  on 
and  eat  and  sleep. 

s  of  per-  23572.  Among  the  old  people,  is  there  any  consider- 
i  in  Work-  able  proportion  of  persons  who  have  slowly  fallen  down  in 
ie.  the  social  scale,  or  are  they  usually  connected  with  the 

lowest,  or  some  of  the  lowest,  strata  of  society  ? — They 
mostly  seem  to  me  to  have  been  people  who  have  been 
just  on  the  line,  earning  small  wages,  and  not  able  to  put 
anything  by  much  for  their  old  age  without  very  great 
care  and  without  very  great  self-denial.  They  are 
mostly  fairly  worthy  old  people  I  think.  There  are  large 
numbers  who  are  there  of  course  owing  to  their  own 
extravagance  and  indulgence  in  drink. 

ik  as  a  23573.  Would  you  say  that  drink  was  the  main  cause 
se  of  pau-  of  the  failure  of  most  ? — I  would  undoubtedly. 

^'  23574.  Are  these  old  people  as  a  rule  well-behf.v^d  ? — 

As  a  rule  they  are. 
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23575.  Then  your  la?t  remark  would  apply  much  more 
to  the  young  than  to  the  old  ? — Yes, 

23576.  The  young  people  on  their  first  fidjiissijn  to 
the  workhouse,  or  at  least  a  certain  proportion  of  them, 
we  are  told,  feel  a  stigma  ;  would  you  say  that  once 
admitted  into  the  workhouse,  and  after  remaining  there  for 
a  short  time,  this  stigma  disappears  from  their  minds  ? — 
They  certainly  seem  to  return  to  it  very  much  more 
willingly  than  they  come  to  it  for  the  first  time.  They 
do  not  seem  to  feel  that  they  ought  to  make  much  effort 
to  keep  from  the  workhouse.  People  who  come  to  the 
infirmary  do  not  look  upon  themselves  as  being  paupers 
at  all  ;  they  consider  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of 
difference  between  their  state  and  the  state  of  those 
who  go  into  the  workhouse. 

23577.  Should  you  say  that  t'.ie  workhouse  test  is  a 
real  deterrent  to  the  great  majority  ?  A  person,  for 
instance,  applies  for  out-door  relief,  but  it  is  refused 
him,  and  he  is  offered  the  house  ;  do  you  think  that  fact 
and  the  fact  of  his  having  to  go  before  the  guardians 
is  a  deterrent  ? — It  is  undoubtedly  a  deterrent. 

23578.  But  a  short  experience  of  the  workhouse,  in 
your  judgment,  ceases  to  make  it  much  of  a  deterrent  ? — 
As  a  rule  it  ceases  more  or  less,  and  it  is  not  such  a  deter- 
rent ;  they  do  not  feel  it  such  a  hard  matter  to  come  in. 
As  a  rule  they  find  they  are  very  much  better  treated 
there  than  they  expected,  and  they  find  numbers  of 
others  in  the  same  case  as  themselves. 

23579.  Should  you  say  any  considerable  proportion  of 
them  come  back  ? — Yes. 

23580.  What  do  they  most  dislike  ?  I  suppose  it  is  the 
loss  of  liberty  ? — It  is  the  loss  of  liberty.  Then  a  great 
many  of  them  cordially  dislike  being  asked  to  keep 
themselves  clean,  and  to  follow  regular  habits.  For  in- 
stance, undoubtedly  the  most  detested  thing  is  the  fact 
that  they  must  have  a  bath  on  admittance.  Most  of  them 
would  leave  that  out.  If  you  ask  them  what  they  would 
like  to  leave  out  on  their  admission  to  the  workhouse  they 
would  say  they  would  like  to  leave  out  the  bath,  I  am  quite 
certain.  Really,  the  average  loafer  does  not  like  to  be 
made  to  clean  himself,  and  he  likes  his  meals  very  often, 
but  he  would  like  them  at  his  own  times.  Regular  habits 
and  being  made  to  keep  themselves  clean  and  to  have 
clean  habits,  they  find  a  very  great  strain  at  first. 

23581.  Then  you  would  assent  to  this  doctrine,  I  sup- 
pose, that  once  they  have  been  in  the  workhouse,  it  loses 
its  deterrent  power  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to 
come  in  again  ? — Yes.  They  have  got  over  the  prelimin- 
aries ;  they  have  found  it  easy,  and  they  like  to  have  no 
trouble,  and  there  is  nothing  much  for  them  to  think 
about — no  worry  where  the  next  meal  will  come  from — 
and  they  find  the  bath  is  not  such  a  terrible  thing.  So 
they  are  not  so  much  afraid  of  coming  along  a  second  time 
and  a  third  time 

23582.  A  considerable  number,  however,  dislike  the 
ordeal  so  much  that  they  discharge  themselves  very  soon 
after  they  come  in,  we  understand  ? — Yes,  they  do  ;  they 
move  out  and  in  very  frequently. 

23583.  And  that  is  where  they  are  subject,  I  suppose, 
to  a  rigorous  supervision  and  to  preliminaries  such  as  you 
have  described  ? — It  very  greatly  depends  upon  the 
strictness  of  the  regime  in  the  house. 

23584.  Would  you  say  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  Need  for 

of  these  classes  themselves  to  subject  them  to  a  very  severe  treat- 
rigorous  ordeal  in  the  first  instance  ?— Yes.    I  think  nient  of 
the  younger  person  who  is  not  ill  in  any  way,  and  who  is  you'iS  P^u- 
not  physically  handicapped,  should  have  a  much  harder  P®''®' 
time  of  it  in  these  institutions  than  he  has  or  than  she  has. 

23585.  In  fact  you  think  that  a  more  thorough  classifica-  Advantages 
tion  is  necessary  ? — A  very  excellent  thing  would  be  classi-  of  classifica- 
fication.  tion. 

23586.  I  suppose  the  great  majority  of  those  in  the 
workhouse  are  old  and  have  no  intention  of  leaving  it, 
and  therefore  the  atmosphere  into  which  the  new  pauper 
comes  is  deleterious  ? — That  is  so.  He  meets  people 
who  do  not  intend  to  go  forth  into  life  any  more,  who 
are  there  for  life,  or  who  mean  to  be  there  for  the  most 
of  their  life,  with  short  excursions  outside  when  they 
can  get  outside  ;  and  he.  of  course,  adopts  their  frame 
of  mind  very  largely. 

23587.  And  not  only  the  incentive  to  use  the  brain,  but 
the  incentive  to  all  exertion  goes  ? — It  does. 
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23588.  You  allude  in  your  statement  to  seasonal 
employment,  and  you  say,  I  have  come  across  many  cases 
where  people  "  place  their  money  in  safe  keeping  and  enter 
the  workhouse  regularly  for  periods  of  rest  at  the  rate- 
payer's expense."  Is  that  a  common  practice  ? — Yes  ; 
it  is  a  much  more  common  practice  than  is  usually  thought. 
Very  naturally,  if  a  man  is  out  of  work  and  he  has  some 
£5  to  £10,  he  is  not  going  to  have  that  taken  from  him. 
If  he  does  not  feel  very  well  and  work  is  very  slack  he  may 
put,  and  does  in  many  cases  put,  his  money  in  a  newspaper 
shop  or  a  public-house,  and  come  into  the  workhouse 
with  the  proverbial  shilling  upon  him — he  would  not  be 
taken  in  of  course  if  he  had  more. 

Attractive-  23589.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  persons  who  get 
ness  of  Infir-  seasonal  employment  come  into  the  workhouse  for  the 
maries  and  cold  months  of  the  year  ? — Yes,  or  trump  up  a  trivial  case 
Convalescent  fQj.  ^j^g  infirmary,  get  into  the  infirmary,  and  immediately 
Homes.  from  there  a  convalescent  letter  to  one  or  other  of  the 

homes  in  the  warm  summer  weather.  That  is  one  of  their 
great  ideas,  to  get  off  for  a  month.  They  would  not  get 
this  letter  if  they  did  not  go  into  the  infirmary.  I  get 
them  a  hundred  such  letters  in  the  year  from  the  infirmary 
to  convalescent  homes  at  the  country  or  at  the  seaside. 
They  work  those  orders  through  the  infirmary,  and  they 
would  have  no  chance  of  getting  them  outside. 

23590.  You  have  got  the  orders  for  them,  have  you  ? 
— Yes,  I  write  to  the  charitably-disposed  people  who  sub- 
scribe to  these  different  institutions. 

23591.  Do  you  exercise  your  judgment  as  to  giving 
these  orders  ? — Yes.  I  would  not  know  at  the  time  that 
the  man  could  very  well  pay  for  his  own  holiday,  of  course 
— I  would  not  in  such  a  case  support  him  in  any  way  ;  but 
I  know  I  have  been  deceived  on  many  occasions,  and  I 
am  more  careful  considerably  than  I  used  to  be. 

23592.  Now  coming  to  the  parental  side  of  the  question, 
I  suppose  the  knowledge  of  the  parents  that  their  children 
will  be  really  well  looked  after  has  a  considerable  effect 
upon  weakening  their  sense  of  responsibility  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

23593.  And  also  upon  weakening  their  desire  to  make 
special  exertions  for  the  sake  of  their  children  ? — It  takes 
away  that  desire  very  largely. 

23594.  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  that  their 
children  are  well-treated  and  are  better  off,  probably, 
than  the  children  of  the  same  class  but  outside  the  Poor 
Law,  has  that  effect  ? — That  is  what  I  think.  They 
are  extremely  anxious  to  get  them  into  our  workhouse 
schools.  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  splendid 
thing  for  a  boy  when  he  has  got  into  such  an  institution 
as  one  of  the  big  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  schools.  The 
boy  grows  into  a  healthy,  strong  boy ;  he  is  well-fed  and 
well-trained  ;  he  is  taught  a  trade  ;  he  plays  in  the  band  ; 
and  he  has  a  very  good  time  of  it  all  round — a  very  much 
better  time  than  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  not  had 
the  luck  to  fall  upon  a  workhouse  school — and  the  parents 
know  that. 

23595.  Is  that  known  outside,  would  you  say  ? — Yes. 

23596.  That  the  child  of  the  pauper,  if  he  has  the  good 
luck  to  get  into  a  Poor  Law  school,  is  better  off  and  has  a 
better  chance  in  Ufe,  than  the  child  of  the  same  class  outside 
the  workhouse  ? — Yes.  I  am  quite  certain  that  that  is 
recognised. 

23597.  It  is  a  very  difficult  problem,  I  know  ;  but  have 
you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  it  ?  Do  the  children 
turn  out  well,  as  a  rule,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Yes,  they 
do  turn  out  well  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases. 

23598.  And  very  few  of  those  come  back,  I  understand  ? 
— A  very  small  proportion  of  those  who  get  out  into  life 
after  having  a  workhouse  school  training  become  habitual 
paupers.  Humbly,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing,  a  very 
excellent  thing ;  if  you  can  only  catch  a  child  of  pauper 
parents  young,  and  if  you  can  treat  him  in  that  way,  I 
think  he  is  more  likely  to  pay  the  State  back  for  what  has 
been  spent  upon  him  than  the  old  paupers  are  to  repay 
the  vast  amount  which  the  State  spends  upon  them. 

23599.  Still,  it  has  this  unfortunate  effect  on  the  parent  ? 
— Yes,  it  has.  The  parents  are  quite  satisfied  to  let  their 
children  enter  a  workhouse  school,  in  fact  they  are  glad 
of  it. 

23600  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  illegitimate 
cliildren.  In  paragraph  8  you  give  instances  showing 
the  facihties  with  which  women  who  are  unmarried  get 
access  to  the  infirmary ;  have  you  any  ladies'  organisation 
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in  Holborn  which  looks  after  girls  who  come  to  grief  for  the 
first  time  ? — We  have  ladies  on  the  board  of  guardians  who 
do  make  such  an  effort. 

23601.  Are  they  successful,  or  do  the  girls  fall  again  ? 
— I  should  say  they  are  not  very  successful.  The  girls 
very  often  fall  again. 

23602.  Is  any  great  proportion  of  these  girls  feeble- 
minded ? — Yes. 

23603.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  power  of  detention  over  those  girls  ? — There  ought 
to  be — that  is  quite  certain. 

23604.  Do  you  think  that  the  objection  to  having 
recourse  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  that  the  sense  of  indepen- 
dence, have  been  undermined  in  London  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

23605.  Is  there  a  change  for  the  worse,  do  you  think, 
in  recent  years  in  that  respect  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  that  is  so.  I  can  speak  of  my  own  district  pretty 
well ;  and  it  is  so  undoubtedly  in  other  parts  of  London, 
especially  in  the  East  End. 

23606.  Your  district,  Holborn,  is  a  somewhat  peculiar 
district,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

23607.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty  in  it  7 — Yes. 

23608.  And  a  great  deal  of  wealth  ? — There  is  a  great 
deal  of  wealth  in  it,  but  not  resident  wealth.  Very 
wealthy  business  firms  pay  rates  to  the  Holborn  Board. 
Then  we  have  some  of  the  very  poorest  people  in  London, 
round  Saffron  Hill  and  Ely  Rents,  Clerkenwell,  and  St. 
Luke's. 

23609.  Do  you  come  in  contact  with  the  persons  who 
are  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  seen 
something  of  them  in  parish  work. 

23610.  Do  you  think  that  persons  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief,  receiving  in  that  way  a  small  subsidy  weekly, 
are  deprived  of  some  incentive  to  exertion,  and  con- 
sequently deteriorate  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  and  I  think  their 
next-door  neighbour,  when  he  sees  that  his  friend  can  get 
6s.  a  week  and  help  in  kind  as  well  from  the  rates,  does  not 
see  why  he  should  not  have  it. 

23611.  The  knowledge  that  one  person  in  a  similar,  or 
almost  similar  class  of  life  has  got  this  relief,  spreads  very 
rapidly,  does  it  ? — Very  rapidly  ;  and  they  do  not  look 
upon  it  at  all  as  a  shame  or  a  disgrace  that  they  should 
apply  for  and  obtain  such  help. 

23612.  I  think  you  have  found  a  different  feeling  pre- 
vailing as  regards  admission  to  the  infirmary  than  as 
regards  the  workhouse  ? — Yes.  The  people  Mho  only 
come  in  contact  with  the  Poor  Law  <^hrough  the  infirmary 
do  not  look  upon  themselves  as  paupers  at  all,  although  of 
course  they  have  to  come  through  the  workhouse. 

23613.  I  suppose  they  look  upon  themselves  as  if  they 
were  being  treated  in  a  hospital  ? — Yes  ;  and  very  largely 
it  is  called  a  hospital. 

23614.  You  have  orders  for  convalescent  homes  ;  do 
you,  in  the  same  way,  get  orders  for  hospitals  ? — No.  We 
get  cases  from  the  hospitals  sent  to  us  ;  cases  which  the 
hospitals  have  no  further  use  for  they  pack  off  to  us. 

23615.  Should  you  say  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  poorer  class  who  go  to  the  hospitals  and  those  who  go 
to  a  Poor  Law  in^mary  ? — I  should  say  there  is  no  great 
difference.  Of  course  there  is  one  class  of  hospital  patient 
that  we  do  not  get  at  all.  A  poor  man  who  breaks  his 
leg  may  come  into  our  infirmary,  or  if  they  are  not  very 
pressed  for  space,  and  if  they  think  it  is  likely  to  be  a  good 
case,  a  big  hospital  might  take  him.  But,  of  course,  the 
big  hospitals  can  pick  and  choose,  they  want  cases  for 
their  students,  and  so  they  pick  and  choose  the  interesting 
cases,  and  they  leave  us  what  they  do  not  want. 

23616.  Summing  up  your  evidence,  you  find  that  the 
receipt  of  either  out-door  or  in-door  relief  (that  is,  ad- 
mission to  the  workhouse)  so  deteriorates  the  sense  of 
independence  and  responsibility  of  the  individual,  that  you 
think  it  is  a  good  thing,  wherever  practicable,  to  take  the 
children  away  ? — Yes,  I  do.  It  is  an  expensive  thing, 
but  a  good  thing. 

23617.  Can  you  suggest  anything  for  the  improvement 
of  the  system  which  would  at  all  encourage  a  better  moral 
feeling  or  sense  of  responsibility  ?  What  would  you  say 
to  classification  ? — Classification,  should  be  the  first  step  ; 
but  it  would  be  very  expensive,  of  course,  to  separate 
the  classes,  and  new  buildings  would  have  to  be  built.  I 
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am  quite  certain  that  those  are  the  lines  to  work  on.  The 
children  should  be  put  into  schools,  and  they  should  be 
taught  trades.  Their  parents,  the  people  from  twenty 
to  fifty,  or  twenty-five  to  fifty,  should  indeed  have  a  very 
much  harder  time  of  it  when  they  enter  the  house  than 
they  have  now.  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  to  compete 
with  trade  unions  outside,  or  whether  that  would  be 
allowed  ;  but  they  should  do  more  productive  work  than 
they  are  ever  asked  to  do  or  ever  attempt  to  do. 

23618.  Would  you  treat  the  old  people  kindly  ?— The 
old  people  should  be  treated  quite  as  kindly  as  they 
are,  and  I  should  wish  them  to  have  more  consideration. 

23619.  You  say  treat  the  old  people  kindly,  educate  the 
children  well,  but  put  much  more  stringent  tests  than  are 
at  present  in  vogue  on  the  able-bodied  and  the  younger 
persons  ? — Those  are  my  views. 

23620.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  think  you  said  that  you 
considered  it  of  advantage  to  the  children  to  be  brought 
into  Poor  Law  schools,  and  that  the  parents  were  desirous 
very  often  that  the  children  should  be  brought  into 
those  schools  ? — That  is  very  often  the  case. 

23621.  Were  you  speaking  of  parents  who  are  themselves 
in  receipt  of  relief  ? — In  many  cases  they  would  be  such 
parents. 

23262.  Would  there  be  some  parents  who  were  not  ? — 
Yes,  there  would  be  some  cases  where  they  were  not  in 
receipt  of  relief,  but  I  should  say  the  majority  would  be 
those  who  had  received  relief,  or  who  had  experienced 
Poor  Law  help  at  one  time  or  other. 

23623.  At  the  time  the  children  would  be  brought  into 
the  schools,  would  the  parents  themselves  then  be  receiving 
relief  ? — In  cases,  yes. 

23624.  And  sometimes  not  ? — Sometimes  not ;  but  I 
have  found  that  parents  who  had  never  had  any  need 
to  seek  Poor  Law  relief  were  really  very  anxious  by  any 
subterfuge  to  get  their  children  into  the  schools  when  they 
found  what  sort  of  places  the  schools  were,  and  how  the 
boys  seemed  to  benefit. 

23625.  Would  it  be  your  view  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  cases  where  the  parents  are  not  in  receipt  of 

w  Schools  relief  in  the  Holborn  union,  but  the  children  are  brought 
parents      into  the  schools  ?— Yes,  I  should  say  so. 
;  in  receipt 

relief.  23626.  What  sort  of  cases  would  they  be  ?  What 

would  be  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  ? — The  parents 
would  be  people  who  are  in  casual  employment  largely — 
irregular  employment.  I  do  not  mean  children  whose 
parents  are  in  regular  employment  at  a  decent  wage,  of 
course ;  I  am  thinking  of  uncertain  employment. 

23627.  Are  there  many  children  in  the  workhouse  in 
Holborn,  or  are  they  sent  on  to  the  Mitcham  schools  ?— 
They  are  sent  out  to  the  schools  at  Mitcham. 

23628.  The  children  within  the  workhouse  itself  at 
Holborn,  I  suppose,  are  only  there  in  transitu ;  is  that 
so  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
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23629.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Is  there  any  discrimina- 
tion in  treatment  between  the  deserving  and  the  un- 
deserving poor  in  a  workhouse  ? — It  is  extremely  hard 
to  differentiate,  and  it  is  extremely  hard  to  treat  them 
differently.  The  officials  try  to  do  so,  but  there  is  not, 
generally  speaking,  any  difference  made,  except  some 
inmate  makes  himself  or  herself  obnoxious  and  very  objec- 
tionable, and  then  he  or  she  is  punished,  of  course,  as  well 
as  the  machinery  of  the  workhouse  allows  him  or  her  to 
be  punished.  It  might  be  that  those  who  behave  them- 
selves get  a  little  allowance  of  tobacco,  if  they  are  men,  or 
a  little  snuli  or  a  little  tea  extra,  if  they  are  women — 
something  in  that  way  is  done. 

23630.  I  was  referring,  rather,  to  those  who  come  into 
the  workhouse  through  no  fault  of  their  own  ? — It  is 
almost  impossible,  I  think,  under  present  circumstances 
to  make  the  difference  that  should  be  made. 

23631.  Is  there  no  work  foimd  for  those  old  people — 
no  occupation  for  their  minds  ? — There  is  no  special 
work  found  for  the  old  people  over  sixty ;  but  there  is 
sewing,  knitting,  and  work  in  connection  with  the  house 
given  out  to  them,  and  done  by  them  very  largely. 

23632.  Do  the  old  men  do  any  sweeping  ? — The  old 
men  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  about  the  wards  and 
about  the  staircases. 


23633.  With  regard  to  the  children,  must  the  parents  j'j,^  j. 
come  into  the  workhouse  in  the  first  instance  before  the  JR.  James. 
children  are  taken  ? — They  should.  ^    — j — '^qqq 

23634.  And  then  they  go  out  and  leave  their  children  ?  J>>ly^^ 
— They  do.  Children  in 

23635.  How  do  they  manage  to  do  that  ?    Is  it  with 

the  consent  of  the  g  aardians  ?— Of  course  they  have  to  ^^J.^ 
dodge  and  to  resort  to  subterfuge  to  do  so ;  but  they  do  rgceivirL^ 
80  in  very  many  cases.  relief. 

23636.  The  order  requires  the  children  to  be  discharged 
with  the  parents,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  they  should  be. 

23637.  How  can  they  get  over  that  ? — The  children 
are  so  discharged,  of  course,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  ;  but  the  parents  find  ways  of  returning  them  at 
times.  We  are  very  particular  that  a  man  shall  not  go 
out  to  look  for  work  and  never  turn  up  any  more,  but 
leave  you  his  children.  They  would  do  that  if  they 
could. 

23638.  Is  that  the  way  it  is  done  ? — It  is  done  so  a  I 
times. 

23639.  The  parent  goes  out  by  way  of  looking  for  work, 
and  never  returns  ? — He  often  tries  that  trick. 

23640.  Are  there  many  children  in  the  Holborn  schools 
whose  parents  are  working  outside  ? — There  are  some 
undoabtedly. 

23641.  I  think  you  suggested  the  detention  of  those  Need  for 
women   with   illegitimate   children ;    for   what   period  detention 
would  you  propose  their  detention  ? — I  do  not  think  and  segrega- 
I  suggested  that  exactly.    My  idea  would  be  that  there  *'on  of  un- 
should  be  a  separate  lying-in  ward  for  those  cases  ;  they 

should  be  kept  to  themselves,  and  there  should  be  a 
period  of  detention. 

23642.  Ju?t  a  period  of  detention  ? — Yes.  At  present 
there  is  the  one  lying-in  ward  for  all  who  come,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  is  advisable.  I  know  it  would  add  to  the 
expense  to  have  two  lying-in  wards ;  however,  I  think 
there  should  be  isolation  and  detention. 

23643.  Is  there  any  isolation  now  with  these  classes  ? 
— No. 

23644.  And  no  distinction  made  of  mothers  who  have 
had  two  illegitimate  children  ? — No,  there  is  not.  The 
woman  is,  of  course,  summoned  before  the  guardians  at 
times  and  spoken  to  severely  on  the  point,  but,  as  a  rule, 
it  does  not  trouble  her  very  much. 

23645.  If  a  married  woman  comes  in  to  be  confined, 
would  she  be  treated  in  the  same  room  as  the  women  who 
have  had  two  or  more  illegitimate  children  ? — She  would 
be  treated  in  the  same  lying-in  ward. 

23646.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  people  you  Rpcurrei:t 
mentioned  who  came  to  you  for  convalescent  letters  ;  resort  to 
when  you  have  given  them  the  letter,  do  you  find  next  Poor  Law 
year    that    they   are    back   again   in    the  workhouse  Infirmary, 
infirmary  ? — Yes. 

23647.  So  that  practically  there  is  no  remedial  help 
given  by  which  they  can  go  outside  when  they  have 
regained  their  health  and  earn  their  own  living  ? — No, 
there  is  very  little  help  available  to  them. 

23648.  Is  there  no  committee  connected  with  the 
institution  which  is  working  with  people  outside,  so  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  them  out  again  ? — No. 

23649.  The  gist  of  your  evidence  would  be,  if  one 
might  say  so,  that  the  less  relief  has  to  do  with  the  matter 
the  better  ?— Yes. 

23650.  Whether  in-door  or  out-door  ? — Yea 

23651.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  In  Paragraph  2  you  speak  of  Stupefying 
"  the  deterioration  of  intellect  owing  to  the  lack  of  almost  effect  of 
all  incentive  to  use  the  brain  "  ;  and  you  refer  to  some  Workhouse 
different  class  of  employment  for  the  inmates  of  a  work-  woik. 
house  to  what  they  already  have  ? — Yes.    I  do  not  know 

what  employment  you  could  give  them  under  the  present 
system,  but  even  the  task  which  the  able-bodied  inmate  is 
asked  to  perform  is  not  the  sort  of  task  that  would  help 
his  brain  or  his  mind  in  any  way. 

23652.  You  seem  to  think  there  should  be  something  Xeed  for 
more  difficult,  something  requiring  skill  and  brain  work  ?  stimulating 
— Yes,  something  in   the  way  of  handicraft  or   brain  work  in 
work  ;    but  there  you  would  come  into  conflict  with  Workhouse, 
another  order  of  things — they  must  not  be  kept  by  the 

State  and  compete  with  outside  workmen,  must  they  ? 
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236.53.  I  think  you  recognise,  in  fact  you  stated,  that 
the  mental  capacity  of  these  persons  is  of  a  very  low 
order  ? — That  is  so. 

23654.  So  you  see  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  them  to 
undertake  any  skilled  work  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
suggest  what  they  would  be  equal  to,  or  what  they  would 
care  for. 

23655.  In  Paragraph  4  you  seem  to  suggest  that 
familiarity  with  the  inside  of  a  workhouse  causes  these 
young  people  to  return  again  and  again  ;  I  suppose  you 
would  suggest  that  something  siiou'd  be  done  to  prevent 
their  going  there,  even  the  first  time  ? — Yes.  I  certainly 
do  think  that  the  fact  of  a  young  fellow  finding  that  there 
are  a  number  of  others  in  the  same  case  as  himself,  and 
having  to  be  with  them,  in  spite  of  the  discipline  that  can 
be  kept,  affects  him  for  the  worse.  There  are  bound  to  be 
times  when  they  can  take  advantage  of  the  discipline, 
and  being  with  them,  and  hearing  their  language  and 
getting  their  views  upon  things,  I  am  certain  must  affect 
X  young  fellow  for  the  wors^. 

23656.  And,  therefore,  you  think  we  require  some  in- 
stitution to  which  those  yoiing  fellows  should  be  referred, 
or  some  method  of  dealing  with  them  apart  from  the 
others  ? — I  think  if  the  young  able-bodied  people  could 
work  on  farm  colonies  of  the  right  kind  that  would  be  a 
very  estimable  thing. 

23657.  Would  you  prefer  farm  colonies  to  the  work- 
house ? — Yes. 

23658.  In  Paragraph  5  I  think  you  refer  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  inmates,  and  you  think  it  is  not  deterrent 
enough  to  prevent  people  taking  advantage  of  the  work- 
house ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  deterrent  enough.  In  the 
case  of  those  who  are  physically  able  to  work,  I  cannot 
exactly  suggest  the  work  that  should  be  given  to  them  ; 
but  that  their  lot  should  be  made  harder  I  am  perfectly 
certain. 

23659.  I  suppose  in  your  experience  you  have  heard 
the  remark  made  that  they  are  treated  better  in  prison  ? — 
I  have,  very  often  ;  and  I  believe  there  are  prisons  where 
they  do  treat  them  quite  as  well  as  they  are  treated  in  many 
of  'v/he  workhouses. 

23660.  In  that  case  would  it  not  rather  end  in  bringing 
about  that  last  result  which  you  state  in  your  fifth  para- 
graph, namely,  that  it  would  make  them  criminals  ? — ■ 
Yes,  they  would  move  along  to  the  prison. 

23661.  That  is  what  I  fear  ?— The  prison  system  is  too 
slack  at  present.  If  they  could  pick  their  own  prisons, 
numbers  of  them  would  go  along  as  a  matter  of  course. 

23662.  In  Paragraph  6  you  mentioned  that  the  work- 
house is  used  as  a  kind  of  place  of  rest,  whilst  their  money 
is  safely  put  away  for  a  portion  of  the  year  in  shops  or 
public-houses,  I  understand  ? — Yes  ;   I  know  of  cases. 

23663.  In  what  way  is  that  done — as  an  investment, 
or  how  ? — The  money  is  banked  at  a  barber's  shop  or  at 
a  low  public-house,  and  they  pay  a  little  to  the  proprietor, 
who  keeps  the  money  for  them — they  pay  so  much  per 
cent,  per  week. 

23664.  Have  they  got  a  receipt  ? — In  most  cases  they 
have  a  receipt. 

23665.  [Mr.  Chandler.)  Is  there  any  opportunity  of  the 
relieving  officer  discovering  their  wealth  in  that  respect  ? 
— The  relieving  officers  have  discovered  many  such  cases. 

23666.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Would  you  say  that  the  best 
stimulus  for  a  young  man  is  the  necessity  for  earning  his 
own  living  ? — It  should  be. 

23667.  It  is  the  most  healthy  stimulus  ? — Yes 

23668.  And  also,  the  mere  fact  that  without  any  super- 
vision he  has  got  to  plan  his  life  is  a  right  stimulus  ? — 
It  should  be. 

23669.  That  you  do  not  get  even  on  a  farm  colony  ?— 
No,  you  do  not  get  that  there ;  but  it  struck  me  that 
that  might  be  the  best  substitute. 

23670.  Even  so,  you  take  away  the  necessity  for 
planning  his  own  life  ? — Yes. 

23671.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
able-bodied  men  out  of  the  workhouse,  I  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  the  best  way  is  to  talk  to  them  very 
persistently  about  their  duty ;  have  you  found  that 
successful  ? — I  have  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 


23672.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  As  regards  what  you  told  us  Ciiildren  iilB 
about  the  children  with  parents  outside  the  workhouses  Poor  Lav 
remaining  in  the  schools  or  elsewhere,  were  they  in  many  Schools  of 
cases  the  children  of  widowers  who  had  been  left  with  a  p^reuts  uoi 
long  family,  for  whom  it  was  practically  impossible  for  receivmg 
them  to  m%ke  provision  ? — There  would  be  a  large  num-      ®  " 
her  of  such  cases. 

23673.  The  guardians  in  such  cases  take  the  very  litt'e 
children,  twins  for  example  ? — Yes,  they  take  a  certa'n 
number  of  the  children. 

23674.  In  order  to  save  the  children's  lives  ?— Yes.        Relief  of 

23675.  Or  in  order  to  save  the  widower  from  being  '"'"foW'S™ 


with 
chilflren. 


hurried  into  a  premature  marriage,  or  into  getting  a 
house-keeper,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes.  In  very  many  cases 
we  have  taken  two  out  of  a  family  of  six. 

23676.  From  widowers  ?— Yes. 

23677.  As  well  as  from  widows  ? — Yes. 

23678.  Should  you  say,  from  what  you  have  seen  of  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse,  that  the  widower  is  probably 
in  a  more  difficult  and  more  pitiable  position  than  almost 
any  other  inmate  who  comes  under  your  observation 
when  he  is  left  with  a  family  of  little  children  ? — I  think 
so.  He  is  in  rather  a  more  helpless  position  ;  he  is  in  a 
handicapped  position. 

23679.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  must  have  heard  a  good  Treatment 
many  complaints  from  inmates  in  your  time  ? — Yes,  I  piupers  bj 
have.  Workhouse 

23680.  Do  they  ever  complain  of  ill-treatment  ? — Yes, 
they  do. 

23681.  Should  you  think,  as  far  as  your  experience 
goes,  that  ill-treatment  is  rare  now  ?— It  is  exceedingly 
rare.  I  should  say  it  was  almost  impossible  in  the  large 
institutions  that  I  have  been  connected  with. 

23682.  Do  you  hear  complaints  by  the  patients  of 
incivility  on  the  part  of  the  officers  ? — Yes,  the  patients 
have  complained  of  incivility  on  the  part  of  the  officers. 

23683.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  the  officials  Need  for 
you  have  come  in  contact  with  may  be  trusted  with  the  higher 
care  of  large  institutions  ? — I  think  it  would  be  for  the  class  of 
benefit  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses  if  the  higher  officials  Master  and^ 
and  the  more  responsible  officials  of  the  workhouse  were  °  i 
people  of  a  higher  education,  and  of  a  higher  class. 

23684.  In  an  ordinary  London  workhouse  does  a  man 
work  his  way  up  and  become  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ? 
— There  are  masters  and  matrons  in  the  London  wcrk- 
houses  who  have  done  so. 

23685.  Or  do  they  generally  bring  in  a  man  from  the 
outside  for  the  higher  places  ? — There  is  a  very  great 
competition  for  such  a  post,  which  is,  of  course, 
a  very  estimable  post,  and  applications  come  in  from 
provincial  workhouses,  small  town  workhouses,  or  the 
smaller  workhouses  in  the  Metropolitan  areas.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  competition,  therefore  ;  but  very  many 
of  the  masters  and  matrons  have  risen  from  the  rank  of 
porter  and  portress. 

23686.  Should  you  say  that  among  the  officials  you  have 
found  a  spirit  of  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
people  who  come  in  ? — I  think  that  the  discipline  that 
is  enforced  by  these  people  does  go  in  that  direction  ; 
it  makes  for  raising  the  standard  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  as  a  rule  the  officials  have  enough  to  do  with  their 
own  immediate  duties  not  to  think  of  anything  higher 
or  anything  further. 

23687.  They  regard  their  duties  rather  from  the  point 
of  view  of  discipline  and  of  good  conduct  than  of  anything 
else  ? — Yes. 

23688.  Do  the  inmates  ever  complain  of  the  bad  company 
they  find  themselves  in  ? — Yes,  they  do.  To  the  person 
who  has  known  better  times,  and  who  has  been  in  better 
circumstances,  the  great  trial  of  the  workhouse  is  of  course 
the  people  he  or  she  has  to  associate  with — undoubtedly. 

23689.  In  the  London  workhouses  do  you  meet  many 
of  the  class  who  are  called  aged  and  deserving  ? — No,  I 
should  say  not. 

23690.  What  percentage  of  the  inmates,  speaking 
roughly,  should  you  say,  would  come  under  that  head  ? 
— It  would  be  a  very  small  percentage  indeed. 

23691.  As  many  as  10  per  cent  '—I  should  say  that 
would  be  the  percentage. 
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23692.  With  regard  to  the  married  couples,  have  you 
any  experience  as  to  provision  being  made  for  them  ? — 
I  have  no  experience  of  separate  provision  being  made  for 
them. 

23693.  It  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  workhouses  you 
are  familiar  with  ? — No. 

23694.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  the  condition  of  the 
aged  pauper  in  the  workhouse  is  sufficiently  good  to  dis- 
courage provision  for  the  future  ;  or  is  it  still  a  deterrent  ? 
—I  do  not  think  that  the  aged  pauper  is  made  too  com- 
fortable, if  that  is  what  you  mean  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  treatment  the  old  people  receive  in  workhouses 
is  as  a  rule  sufficiently  stringent  to  act  as  a  deterrent. 

23695.  But  it  is  not  made  attractive  ? — It  is  made  com- 
fortable up  to  a  point,  but  it  is  not  made  very  attractive 
for  the  old  people. 

23696.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  evidently  feel,  with  regard  to 
the  able-bodied  paupers,  that  it  would  be  very  well  if  the 
discipline  could  be  more  stringent  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
I  do. 

23697.  I  wonder  in  what  direction  you  think  it  would 
be  effected — would  it  be  by  a  reduction  of  the  liberty  of 
going  out,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — That  would  be  one  of 
the  very  first  steps.  I  almost  thinlt  that  in  the  case  of  the 
aged,  the  people  for  whom  I  have  the  very  greatest  sym- 
pathy, their  going  out  is  too  frequent. 

23698.  And  is  not  helpful  to  them  ?— It  is  not  helpful 
to  them  at  all.  I  think  that  is  the  experience  of  most 
officials  in  large  workhouses. 

23699.  You  would  rather  look  to  the  reduction  of 
liberty  than  to  any  reduction  in  diet,  would  you,  to  the 
able-bodied  people  ?  I  suppose  the  question  of  diet  has 
been  pretty  carefully  considered,  has  it  not  ? — I  suppose 
it  has.  They  get  a  very  liberal  diet — to  my  mind 
almost  too  liberal  a  diet.  But  I  should  say  that  the  cur- 
tailment of  liberty  would  be  the  first  step  and  the  best  step. 

23700.  Then  with  regard  to  the  diet,  I  suppose  there  has 
been  no  attempt  made  to  make  the  meals  depend  on  the 
work  done  ?— There  has  been  very  little  attempt  of  that 
kind. 

23701.  You  do  not  know  of  any  attempt,  do  you  ? — 
A  man  who  makes  a  complaint  that  he  has  not  been  fed, 

[  even  though  he  has  not  deserved  his  food,  is  heard  with 

I  great  sympathy  as  a  rule  by  the  guardians,  and  I  do  not 

much  think  a  master  or  a  matron  would  be  commended  for 

stopping  their  commons. 

ijdstion  of  23702.  One  would  think  the  only  way  to  do  it  would  be 
liking  food  to  make  it  a  regular  system  that  it  should  be  dependent 
©n  the  work  done,  and  that  the  food  should  be  the  result 
of  the  work  done  ? — I  think  that  would  be  an  excellent 
step. 

23703.  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  difficulty  about  the 
provision  of  the  work  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  great  difficulty. 

23704.  (Professor  Smart.)  We  have  been  told  again  and 
again  that  the  proportion  of  really  able-bodied  men  in  the 
workhouse  is  very  small,  and  I  gather  that  you  would  add 
that  even  that  small  proportion  consists  mostly  of  loafers 
and  worthless  people  ? — I  think  so. 

23705.  You  do  not  find  many  cases  of  men  being  driven 
into  the  workhouse  through  not  finding  employment? 
— That  does  obtain  in  the  hard  times,  or  the  times  that 
are  supposed  to  be  hard.  We  get  them  in  in  the  hard 
weather,  in  the  winter,  of  course ;  I  should  say  every 
workhouse  feels  the  increase  then.  Men  come  in  when 
employment  is  short  outside,  but  that  is  only  a  temporary 
thing. 

23706.  But  they  are  pretty  apt  to  stay  in  once  they 
get  in  ? — Then  they  are  very  apt  to  stay  in. 

23707.  For  a  loafer,  life  in  a  workhouse  is  the  very  worst 
life  there  could  be  ? — I  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  encourage 
him  to  loaf  and  to  be  satisfied  with  his  loafing. 

23708.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  what 
might  be  done  with  the  able-bodied  loafer  ? — I  think 
there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  productive  work  found  for 
him  outside  on  the  land  possibly,  and  his  food  ought 
to  be  dependent  on  his  woi'k,  as  Miss  Hill  suggested. 

2370r'.  Would  there  be  any  hardship  in  refusing  rehef 
to  the  able-bodied  altogether  ? — That  is,  when  he  applied 
for  rehef,  not  granting  his  request  ? 


23710.  Taking  the  Scottish  principle  ? — I  suppose  j^fic  Bev.  J. 
if  you  did  so  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  say  that  no  one  It.  James. 
could  die  of  hunger  in  England.    I  suppose  we  should  have  

a  certain  small  percentage  who  would  die  of  hunger  in  16  July  1906. 

that  case — but  it  would  be  very  small — two  or  three  in  the 

year. 

23711.  I  do  not  think  we  find  them  die  in  Scotland.  Objections  by 
You  were  speaking  about  the  bath  ;  is  the  regulation  still  paupers  to 

in  force  that  a  pauper  has  to  take  a  bath  on  admission  baths, 
and  then  a  bath  once  a  month  ? — Yes. 

2o712.  But  he  may  demand  a  bath  once  a  fortright,  is 
that  not  so  ? — Yes. 

23713.  If  the  bath  is  so  deterrent,  why  do  you  not  make 
more  use  of  it  ? — Perhaps  I  was  a  little  too  strong  there. 
They  object  to  the  bath  as  a  rule,  but  they  take  it  under 
protest,  of  course.  A  very  short  time  ago  1  lieard  an 
altercation  between  our  steward  and  a  gentleman  who,  I 
must  say,  looked  very  healthy.  He  did  not  look  very  dirty, 
and  he  did  not  look  as  though  he  had  suffered  at  all  from 
not  having  used  the  bath  ;  but  I  heard  him  saying  that 
he  had  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty  odd  years,  that  he  had 
never  had  a  bath  that  he  had  known  of,  and  that  he  was 
not  going  to  begin  now.  The  steward  said,  "  Then  you 
must  go  out,"  and  he  said,  "  I  will  go,"  and  he  went. 

23714.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  According  to  your  evidence,  the 
effect  upon  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse,  where  there  is 
free  association  of  one  class  with  another,  is  not  very  good 
either  for  the  able-bodied  or  for  the  other  classes  of 
inmates  ? — I  think  so  ;   it  is  detrimental. 
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23715.  Do  you  think  that  might  be  partly  overcome 
by  the  classification  of  the  inmates  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

23716.  Would  you  isolate  altogether  the  able-bodied  Proposed 
class  so  that  they  could  not  as:02iate  with  any  0  her  class 
of  inmates  ? — Yes,  I  would. 
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purpose  of 
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23717.  And  would  you  keep  the  able-bodied  class  in 
constant  employment  ? — Yes. 

23718.  So  far  as  emplo;^Tiient  on  the  land  is  concerned, 
that  might  be  of  no  more  real  cure  to  them  than  employ- 
ment in  any  other  way,  provided  it  is  constant  employ- 
ment ? — I  suppose  not. 

23719.  Unless  you  think  labour  on  the  land  might 
awaken  some  interest  that  other  labour  would  not  ? — 
I  think  perhaps  it  might.  There  would  be  the  change 
of  surroundings,  the  change  of  scene,  and  the  change  of 
country. 

23720.  If  the  able-bodied  portion  of  the  workhouss  was 
removed  away  altogether,  and  put  in  some  part  where  they 
would  be  kept  alone  and  in  constant  employment,  their 
fare  being  considerably  worse  than  the  fare  as  it  is  now 
in  the  mixed  workhouse,  do  you  think  that  would  be  good 
for  the  men  ? — I  think  that  would  be  good.  Of  course 
our  big  London  able-bodied  houses  are  separate  from  the 
other  houses. 

23721.  Some  of  them  are  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  are  ; 
but  they  are  not  able  to  give  them  such  work  as  you 
describe,  nor  are  they  able  to  make  their  food  dependent 
upon  their  work. 

23722.  Do  you  find  that  the  influence  of  the  chajjlain  Influence  of 
and  of  religious  instructors  over  the  inmates  is  of  an  chaplains  on 
elevating  character  to  any  degree  that  you  could  note  ? —  paupers  r 
No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  observable.  and  the 

method  of  its 

23723.  Is  the  individual  work  with  the  inmates  done  by  exercise, 
the  chaplain  in  such  a  practical  way  that  you  may  make 
certain  that  no  person  who  comes  into  the  house  is  ever 
missed  ? — Every  person  who  comes  into  the  workhouse 

will  have  the  opportunity  of  religious  help.  For  instance, 
there  are  the  regular  services  which  they  may  attend, 
and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  mild  pressure 
put  upon  them  to  attend,  but  they  are  not  compelled 
absolutely  to  attend.  As  a  rule,  the  chaplain  speaks  to 
them  all  at  one  time  or  other  during  the  week  ;  he  goes 
about  amongst  them. 

23724.  The  creed  register  is  open  to  the  chaplain,  is  it 
not  ? — -Yes,  it  is. 

23725.  Is  the  method  of  individual  ministration  system- 
atised  by  taking  a  list  of  all  admissions  from  the  creed 
register,  and  seeking  those  out  in  the  house,  and  seeing 
what  kind  of  people  they  are  and  what  influence  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  ? — Yes,  that  is  done.  1  will 
not  say  that  after  you  have  been  th?re  a  very  long  while, 
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The  Rev.  J.  if  you  are  rebufEed  you  persist ;  you  can  be  friends  with 
R.  James,    them  all,  but  you  do  not  persist  in  pressing  religious 

 • —      services  and  ministration  upon  them.    They  do  not  want 

16  July  1906.  it  in  most  cases,  but  there  are  some  who  do  and  who  are 
very  glad  of  it. 

23726.  Do  you  not  think  the  only  hope  of  some  of  these 
is  the  regeneration  of  the  man  ? — Yes  ;  that  would  un- 
doubtedly be  most  desirable. 

2.3727.  That  is  the  only  hope  there  is  for  them  ? — Yes, 
it  is  practically  the  only  hope. 

23728.  Could  not  more  be  done  in  that  direction  by  the 
chaplain  and  religious  instructors  ? — Yes,  I  think  more 
could  be  done. 

23729.  [Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  With  regard  to  what 
you  say  about  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  habitual 
inmates  ;  is  there  really  physical  deterioration  of  the  old 
people — it  is  rather  the  other  way  on,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it 
is  quite  the  other  way  with  them.  I  was  not  thinking, 
when  I  said  that,  of  the  people  over  sixty. 

23730.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  go  on  ? — Yes,  they  do 
— they  thrive. 

23731.  With  regard  to  the  going  out  of  the  old  people, 
which  is  rather  a  disputed  question  ;  how  often  do  they  go 
out  at  Holborn — once  a  week  ? — I  forget  now  the  exact 
time.  It  is  some  time  since  I  was  at  the  workhouse. 
They  go  out  once  or  twice  a  month,  I  think,  from  Holborn. 

23732.  That  has  sometimes  a  very  bad  effect,  has  it 
not,  with  regard  to  their  being  given  drink  and  so  on 
when  they  go  out  ? — It  has. 

23733.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  this  kind  of  thing, 
where  a  man  stands  outside  a  particular  public-house 
every  time  he  goes  out,  and  spends  most  of  the  day  there, 
being  treated  by  friends  and  that  kind  of  thing  ? — Yes, 
every  time  he  goes  out. 

23734.  Is  the  Brabazon  work  going  on  in  your  work- 
house ?— Not  in  mine,  but  I  have  known  cases  where 
the  Brabazon  scheme  has  worked  very  well. 

23735.  That  is  really  a  help  to  the  old  people,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  undoubtedly. 

23736.  It  gives  them  an  interest  in  life  and  prevents 
that  kind  of  slipping  into  the  vegetable  state  which  you 
have  spoken  of  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  very  excellent  for  that. 

23737.  With  regard  to  the  able-bodied,  you  would  be 
prepared,  I  suppose,  to  recommend  that  in  a  strict  sense 
no  able-bodied  person  should  come  under  relief,  but  should 
come  rather  under  a  system  of  work  ? — That  would  be  a 
great  improvement. 

23738.  Have  you  many  of  your  able-bodied  who  come 
to  the  workhouse  who  by  extraction  are  foreigners  ? — 
A  very  small  proportion. 

23739.  You  have  a  good  many  foreigners  in  Holborn, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

23740.  And  they  do  as  a  rule  manage  to  earn  their 
living  somehow  or  other  ? — ^They  do.  We  have  a  large 
proportion  in  the  parish,  and  yet  we  get  a  very  small 
number  of  them  in  the  house. 

23741.  A  large  number  of  them  are  Italians,  I  think  ? 
—Yes. 

23742.  There  is  no  work,  is  there,  of  the  kind  that 
you  would  desire  for  these  able-bodied  people  to  be  got  in 
Holborn  or  in  a  great  town  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

Advantages  23743.  Do  you  think  that  removal  to  the  country  for 
Oi  removing  ^ork  would  in  a  sense  act  as  a  deterrent,  because  it 
able-bodied  ^ould  be  taking  them  away  from  their  own  surroundings, 
their  ^1k) me their  own  neighbourhood — and  almost  their  own  public- 
district?         houses,  I  was  going  to  say  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  a  deterrent. 

23744.  That  would  be  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it  would 
operate,  perhaps  more  than  by  the  actual  work  ? — Yes, 
it  would. 

23745.  You  have  children's  hospitals  in  Holborn,  have 
you  not ;  for  instance,  the  Great  Ormonde  Street  Hospital 
is  in  Holborn  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

Popularity  of  23746.  Nevertheless,  parents  in  Holborn  rather  tend 
the  medical    towards  coming  to  you  for  medical  help  for  their  children  ? 

— Yes.    We  have  a  very  large  number  of  children  indeed. 
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23747.  Notwithstanding  the  reputation  which  Great 
Ormonde  Street  has  ? — Yes,  but  I  imagine  that  they 
would  rather  get  them  vo  Great  Ormonde  Street.  Still 


we  are  on  the  hillside  out  at  Highgate,  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely healthy  spot,  and  the  children  do  very  well  there 
indeed.  The  parents  know  that,  and  they  are  very 
anxious  to  get  their  children  there. 

23748.  There  is  nothing  that  is  provided  by  Gieat 
Ormonde  Street  which  is  better  than  what  you  provide  for 
the  children  in  your  infirmary,  is  there  ? — Practically 
nothing. 

23749.  And  Great  Ormonde  Street  is  not  so  well  situated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  health  as  you  are  ? — It  is  not. 

23750.  In  regard  to  those  who  have  illegitimate  chil- 
dren in  the  workhouse,  could  you,  generally  speaking,  say 
whether  they  are  as  a  rule  people  who  originally  came 
from  Holborn,  or  are  they  young  people  who  have  come  up 
from  the  country  and  who  have  settled  in  service  iu 
London  ? — There  are  many  such  cases. 

23751.  Would  you  say  that  the  people  who  come  in  in 
that  way  are  in  many  cases  themselves  children  of  people 
who  have  been  paupers  ? — Yes,  I  know  of  many  such  cases. 

23752.  You  were  asked  just  now  whether  it  was  not  a 
better  thing  to  try  to  get  a  stimulus  for  earning  a  living 
and  planning  their  lives  put  into  these  people,  and  whether 
that  was  not  the  highest  ideal  to  put  before  them ;  do  you 
come  across  many  that  you  could  stir  into  that  kind  of 
principle,  without  having  to  go  through  a  very  great  deal 
of  preparation  ? — I  am  afraid  not.  The  material  is  not  of 
the  right  kind  really.  I  know  that  that  is  what  one 
should  do. 

23753.  The  appeal  to  that  side  is,  for  the  present  at 
any  rate,  almost  impossible  then  ? — I  think  so. 

23754.  {Mrs.   Bosanquet.)  If  these  people   were  left  Hunger  the 

alone  to  make  their  own  living  outside,  they  would  have  strongest 

to  do  it,  would  they  not  ?— Yes,  or  starve.  motive  of  th( 

pauper 

23755.  The  appeal  of  hunger  is  one  strong  induce- . 
ment  ? — Quite  so. 

23756.  But  that  is  not  particularly  an  appeal  to  the 
higher  side  of  life  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

23757.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  It  is  rather  the  Progressive  j 
planning  of  their  lives  I  was  laying  stress  on  ? — I  under-  inefficiency  oli 
stood  so.  theWork- 

23758.  {Mr.  Booth.)   Looking  at  it  as  a  deterrent,  I  ^^^ti^n*  " 
gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  the  regulation  as  to 
periodical  baths  and  the  discipline  generally  tend  to 

cease  to  be  effective  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

23759.  Yet  in  a  certain  sense  that  is  an  improvement 
of  the  man's  character,  as  far  as  it  goes  ? — There  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  to  make  the  discipline  lighter  and  to 
make  it  inoperative  ;  that  is  what  I  meant. 

23760.  The  men  cease  at  any  rate  to  object  to  having 
a  bath  ? — That  is  so. 

23761.  Or  to  having  their  meals  at  regular  hours  ? — 
Yes. 

23762.  In  that  way  they  acquire  more  orderly  habits  ? 
— More  orderly,  decent  and  better  habits. 

23763.  Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  the 
habitue  stands  the  tasks  required  much  better  ? — Very 
much  better. 

23764.  Stone-breaking   becomes   comparatively  easy 
to  him,  and  so  does  oakum-picking  ? — Yes.  > 

23765.  In  fact,  practice  makes  perfect,  even  in  the 
life  of  a  pauper  ? — It  does. 

23766.  Therefore  to  those  methods  one  can  hardly 
look  for  permanent  deterrence  ? — That  is  so. 

23767.  That  is  why  in  your  answer  to  Miss  Hill  you  said 
that  restrictions  on  liberty  were  the  most  likely  to  be 
persistent  in  their  action,  was  it  ? — I  think  so. 

23768.  With  regard  to  classification  by  institutions,  of 
which  we  have  heard  very  often,  I  think  you  mentioned 
that  it  would  be  very  expensive.  No  doubt  it  would 
require  numerous  institutions,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  that  would  be  more  expensive  than  attempting  to 
combine  various  purposes  in  one  institution,  does  it  ? — 
No.  What  I  meant  was  that  the  initial  expense  would 
be  very  great ;  you  have  got  the  present  buildings,  and 
you  would  not  be  able  to  adapt  them,  I  suppose. 

23769.  On  the  other  hand,  you  could  possibly  arrange 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  areas  by  combination  ? — I  see 
that. 
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23770.  Inherently,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a 
complete  series  of  institutions  for  a  larger  area  should 
be  more  expensive  ? — No. 

23771.  With  regard  to  going  out  and  visiting,  could  it 
not  be  successfully  replaced  to  a  great  extent  by  allowing 
the  relations  to  visit  them  ? — Yes.  The  relations,  of 
course,  do  visit.  I  think  that  would  be  a  better  step. 
But  then  the  relations  would  have  to  be  searched  most 
carefully  as  they  enter,  or  they  would  bring  in  the 
desired  object  in  large  quantity ;  but  that  could  be 
managed.  That  shows  how  difficult  it  is.  The  great 
idea  of  these  poor  people  is  to  get  out  and  get  drunk  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases. 

23772.  This  going  out,  or  this  power  to  go  out,  takes 
away  almost  entirely  the  deterrence  which  is  caused 
by  the  loss  of  liberty  ? — Yes. 

23773.  Therefore,  if  it  were  possible  to  replace  the 
going  out  by  permitting  the  friends  to  come  in  to  see 
them,  that  would  be  an  improvement  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be  a  better  step. 

23774.  It  is  a  system  which  is  adopted  in  hospitals — 
naturally  it  has  to  be  ? — Yes. 


23775.  With  regard  to  t'le  pauperising  influence  on  The  Rev.  J. 
the  children,  you  say  that  practically  it  does  not  exist    R.  James. 

where  the  children  have  been  isolated  from  their  parents  

in  the  schools  ? — I  almost  think  it  does  not  exist.  16  July  1906. 


23776.  But  it  would  exist,  would  it  not,  if  they  are  in 
and  out  ? — Yes. 

'23777.  Would  it  not  also  exist  to  a  certain  extent  if, 
after  their  school  life  is  over,  they  return  to  the  milieu  of 
their  parents  ? — Yes. 

23778.  So  that  it  is  most  essentially  successful  with 
either  orphans  or  children  who  are  definitely  adopted  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  is  far  the  most  successful  in  those  cases. 

23779.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  increase  the  amount 
of  adoption  where  the  parents  are  unsatisfactory  ? — Yes. 

23780.  With  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  watch  other  people  receiving  out-relief,  and  who 
ask,  "  Why  shouldn't  I  have  it  too  ?  "  that  is  a  very 
demoralising  effect,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  so. 

23781.  But  that  would  not  apply,  would  it,  to  pensions 
■which  are  applicable  to  all  ? — No. 
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23782.  [Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Will  you  tell  us  how  long  you 
have  been  matron  of  the  Lambeth  (Prince's  Road)  Work- 
house ? — Thirteen  years. 

23783.  Before  that  I  think  you  were  a  nurse  ? — Yes, 
in  the  Lambeth  Infirmary. 

23784.  I  believe  you  had  charge  there  of  the  lock 
cases  ? — Yes,  I  had  ;  so  I  have  always  had  to  deal  with 
the  rougher  class  of  women. 

23785.  You  have  prepared  a  short  statement  for  us,  have 
you  not  ? — Yes.  {The  witness  Jianded  in  the  following 
statement) :  — 

1.  The  highest  number  of  women  in  the  Lambeth 
(Prince's  Road)  Workhouse  during  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1906,  was — 

120  Able-bodied. 

80      -----  Not 

200 

2.  The  lowest  number  of  women  in  the  Lambeth 
(Prince's  Road)  Workhouse  during  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1906,  was: — 

89  Able-bodied. 

62  Not 

161 

3.  There  are  two  classes  only  : — 

Able-bodied  (under  sixty  years  of  age). 
Not  able-bodied  (over  sixty  years  of  age). 

4.  The  number  on  168  hours'  notice  is  nineteen, 
namely,  five  not  able-bodied,  and  fourteen  able-bodied. 

5.  The  number  of  girls  brought  up  in  the  schools  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  workhouse  during  the  past 
ten  years  is  eight. 

6.  The  number  of  women  sent  to  situations  during 
last  year  is  twenty-one. 

7.  The  length  of  stay  of  women  (over  five  years)  is  as 
follows : — Four  women  who  have  brought  children 
in  with  them  have  stayed  in  the  House  over  five  years 
to  the  benefit  of  their  children.  Forty-two  women  have 
been  in  the  House  over  five  years.  Ten  of  them  were 
here  thirteen  years  ago  ;  twenty  of  the  forty-two  women 
were  admitted  as  able-bodied,  but  are  now  classified  as 
not  able-bodied. 

8.  The  number  of  ex-lunatics  is  four. 

9.  Work  is  given  to  women  of  both  classes  and  includes  : 
tailoring,  dressmaking,  plain  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting 
rugmaking,  upholstering,  mattress  making,  cleaning 
and  laundry  work. 

10.  Discipline  is  maintained  by  constant  employment- 

11.  Character. — The  majority  of  the  women  in  this 
workhouse  are  of  bad  character  and  have  been  brought 
here  by  drink  and  other  vices. 

429 -XL 


12.  Effect  of  Indoor  Relief  upon  Women. — Physically           ^-  ^^ 
they  improve,  mentally  they  degenerate,  varied  employ-  Edwards. 
ment  helps  to  keep  them  interested  in  life,  but  is  not  an  jg  j^w  1906 
absolute  success.    Married  mothers  will  sometimes  remain  

in  the  House  for  the  good  of  their  children,  and  after  some  Deteriorating 
years  lose  all  desire  to  leave  the  workhouse,  or  they  effect  of 
become  mentally  unfit  to  take  up  the  duties  of  life  again.  Workhouse 
This  also  applies  to  ex-lunatics.    We  have  at  present  lift' on  women. . 
five  unmarried  mothers,  four  widows,  and  one  married 
woman.    The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  effect  of 
indoor  relief  upon  women  : — A  deserted  wife  first  came 
under  my  care  in  1897  ;  she  had  then  five  children  charge- 
able ;  she  remained  in  the  House  until,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  children  had  grown  up.    During  1901,  Miss 
Grey  (a  lady  guardian)  found  service  for  her  which  she 
was  unable  to  keep  owing  to  her  loss  of  memory.  She 
is  now  in  Lambeth  Infirmary.    I  may  mention  that  her 
children  are  intelligent  and  doing  well  in  their  various 
callings.    This  is  of  one,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  respect- 
able woman. 

13.  I  have  had  very  little  experience  with  the  respect- 
able poor,  this  institution  being  reserved  for  the  rougher 
class. 

14.  I  consider  that  the  older  women  have  a  bad  in-  Da-'iger  of 

a  •  1  iJad  society  m 

fluence  on  the  girls.  ^j^^ 

23786.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  In  paragi'aphs  1  and  2  you  house, 
have  given  us  the  number  of  able-bodied  women  and  not-  Description 
able-bodied  women  who  were  under  you  during  the  year  °^ 

ended  30th  June,  1906  ;   the  not  able-bodied,  I  beheve,  La'nbetir 
are  the  old  women  over  sixty  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  really  w  .ikhouse 
more  able-bodied  in  some  cases  than  the  younger  women,  and  their 

23787.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  about  these  over-  history., 
sixty's  first ;  do  they  have  a  separate  diet  from  the  others  ? 

— Yes  ;  they  have  No.  4  diet. 

23788.  Do  they  five  apart  ? — They  have  a  separate 
day-room — a  better  day- room — than  the  younger  women, 
and  a  separate  dormitory — one  floor  is  kept  for  them 
but  they  use  the  common  dining-hall. 

23789.  Would  you  say  that  these  old  women  are  of  a- 
rougher  class  also  ? — Yes.  Many  of  them  have  grown 
old  in  the  house.  We  have  several  who  came  to  us  as 
able-bodied  women  and  have  grown  old. 

23790.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  why  the  majority  j)  i^-^i-  ^. 
of  them  are  there  ? — I  am  afraid  drink  is  the  great  trouble,  cause  of 
They  are  mostly  women  who  have  given  way  to  drink,  pauperism, 
and  many  of  the  old  ones  who  go  out  on  liberty  do  that 

now. 

23791.  What  are  your  regulations  as  to  going  out  on  Leave  of  ab- 
hberty  ? — They  get  one  Sunday  a  month,  one  whole  week-  sence  to  in- 
day,  and  every  Sunday  afternoon.  mates  and  its 

23792.  Do  you  have  much  difficulty  when  they  are 
coming  back  the  worse  for  drink  ? — With  just  a  few. 

23793.  But  not  with  many  ? — No  ;    still  from  time  to 
time  it  crops  up  amongst  them  all. 

2S 
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23794.  How  do  you  keep  them  employed  ? — They  do 
the  light  sewing  ;  they  make  the  children's  clothes  for 
the  schools. 

23795.  Do  they  stay  vnth.  you  till  the  end  ? — No ; 
Employment  '^^^^  t^ey  become  sick  we  transfer  them  to  the  infirmary, 
of  old  woiren  23796.  Now  we  pass  on  to  the  women  who  are  of  the 
m  Lambeth  younger  age  and  are  rather  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 
Workhouse,  j  ggg  have  nineteen  on  168  hours'  notice  ? — Yes  ; 
Young  women  those  are  the  people  who  go  in  and  out  very  often. 
Workhouse  23797.  Do  the  majority  go  in  and  out,  or  have  you  a 
and  the  per-  many  who  stay  permanently  ? — There  are  not  many 
iods  of  their  who  stay  permanently,  but  they  do  not  go  out  too  often. 

,stay.  23798.  What  do  these  women  do  when  they  go  outside, 

do  you  think  ? — Are  they  earning  anything  ? — I  think  not. 
Most  of  them  go  out  in  the  morning  and  come  back  at  night. 
They  just  go  for  a  day's  liberty ;  and  then,  you  see,  the 
long  detention  gives  them  a  day  once  a  week,  if  they 
choose  to  ask  for  it. 

23799.  Have  you  any  who  go  out  for  longer  periods  ? 
— Some.  Some  of  them  go  away  at  this  time  of  the  year 
for  the  market  work,  fruit-picking  and  hopping,  as  the 
season  comes  round. 

23800.  Do  you  think  that  those  who  leave  for  a  longer 
-  period  are  mostly  earning  their  hving,  or  that  they  are 

leading  a  wrong  life  ? — Some  are  earning  their  living,  and  a 
great  many  are  not,  I  am  afraid. 

Small  num-  23801.  Have  most  of  these  women  children  ? — No.  As 
bei j)f  women  I  say  in  Paragraph  7  there  are  only  four  with  children. 

23802.  Are  these  children  returned  to  them  every  time 
they  leave  ? — In  some  cases,  and  some  are  adopted.  In 
one  or  two  cases,  if  the  mothers  are  very  bad  the  guardians 
have  adopted  the  children  ;  but  that  is  not  a  usual  course, 
it  is  quite  an  exception. 

23803.  Is  there  any  plan  in  Lambeth  for  preserving  the 
paupers'  fur-  homes  of  the  able-bodied  women  who  come  in  ? — Not 
niture  at  Lam  that  I  know  of  in  connection  with  the  women  who  have 
beth  Union,    come  to  me. 

23804.  Is  there  no  storing  of  their  furniture  for  them  ?— 
I  believe  that  it  is  stored  at  the  Renfrew  Road  Work- 
house, but  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  it.  I  have 
heard  of  the  homes  being  taken  there. 

23805.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  these 
women  have  been  on  out-relief  before  they  came  to  you  ? 
— I  should  know  if  they  had.    They  are  very  few. 

23806.  Are  they  allowed  to  have  visitors  ? — Not  the 
younger  women. 

23807.  Only  the  old  women? — The  older  women  have 
visitors  once  a  month. 

23808.  In  paragraph  5,  you  tell  us  there  are  eight  girls 
who  were  brought  up  in  the  schools,  and  have  returned 
to  the  workhouse  ? — That 'is  so. 

23809.  Do  these  girls  mostly  come  back  because  they  are 
incapable,  or  do  they  come  back  as  mothers  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  one  who  has  come  back  as  a  mother. 

23810.  It  is  simply  that  they  have  been  incapable  ? — 
Two  were  the  children  of  in-and-out  parents.  One  girl 
was  sent  to  Canada  ;  she  was  a  very  hopeless  case,  but  she 
is  doing  well  now.  She  was  the  most  hopeless  case  we 
have  ever  had.  One  was  a  boarded-out  girl ;  and  the  others 
came  back  as  incapable. 

23811.  Have  you  any  of  the  younger  women  with  you 
permanently  ? — I  have  not  one  at  the  present  time. 

23812.  You  tell  us  that  twenty-one  women  have  been 
sent  to  situations  during  the  last  year  ;  who  finds  them 
these  situations  ? — People  very  often  apply  to  me  for 
servants.  Of  course  they  are  just  small  places  with 
trades  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  take  these 
girls  out  sometimes  into  service,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  girls  do  not  often  stay. 

23813.  Do  you  find  enough  respectable  women  to  supply 
the  demand  in  this  way  ? — No,  they  are  women  without 
character,  and  the  person  takes  them  at  her  own  risk. 
They  more  often  than  not  run  away. 

23814.  There  is  such  a  demand  for  servants,  that  they 
will  even  come  for  them  ? — Yes  ;  people  come  in  and  are 
quite  content  to  take  them  without  a  character,  if 
they  would  stay. 

23815.  Is  there  amongst  the  mistresses  a  prejudice 
against  taking  servants  from  the  workhouse  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 
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23816.  Is  there  no  feeling  of  that  sort  ? — I  think  not. 

23817.  Would  they  be  as  well  treated  as  servants  coming 
from  other  places  ? — That  I  could  hardly  say ;  I  really 
do  not  know. 

23818.  In  paragraph  7,  you  tell  us  that  four  women  have  Lethargic 
stayed  in  the  house  over  five  years,  to  the  benefit  of  their  effect  of 
children  ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  these  Workhouse 
women  to  live  outside  without  returning  their  children  to  life, 
them  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would  not ;   I  am  afraid  they  are 

not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

23819.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  simply  return  to 
their  old  life  ? — Yes,  I  am  afraid  so. 

23820.  What  happens  when  the  children  leave  the  Attitude  of 
school ;    do  the  mothers  go  out  and  claim  them  ?    They  pauper 
are   called   upon  to  leave  the  house ;    but  they  have  mothers  to 
lost  the  inclination  to  go  out,  and  they  very  often  return  children  sent 
again.  service 

from  Poor 

23821.  Are  they  fit  to  make  a  home  for  their  children  ?  j^aw  schools. 
— Some  of  them  are,  and  some  are  not — very  few  are, 

really.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  children  go  out  to  service, 
and  I  think  they  will  probably  help  their  mothers. 

23822.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  mothers  take  them 
away,  or  go  to  live  with  them  ? — No,  I  have  not  found 
that. 

23823.  You  say  that  a  large  number  of  the  women,  twenty  The  perman- 
out  of  forty-two,  were  admitted  as  able-bodied,  but  are  ency  of  the 
now  infirm  ? — That  is  so.    After  they  have  reached  aged  pauper, 
the  age  of  sixty,  they  are  put  on  the  infirm  list,  and 

receive  the  benefits  that  are  due  to  the  infirm. 

23824.  After  they  have  reached  that  age,  I  suppose  there 
is  no  desire  to  go  ? — No  ;  it  is  rather  an  advantage  to  stay 
in  the  house  then. 

23825.  Have  you  much  difficulty  with  the  ex -lunatics  in  Fondness  of 
your  house  ;  do  you  find  them  a  very  difficult  class  ? —  recovered 
They  never  wish  to  leave  the  house  ;  they  are  quite  con-  lunatics  for 
tent  to  remain.    Indeed,  the  only  girl  I  have  in  the  house  Workhouse, 
at  present,  who  is  twenty  years  of  age,  wiU  not  go  out  to 

service.  To  all  appearances,  she  is  quite  able  to  do  so,  and 
the  prison  doctor  has  certified  her  as  fit,  mentally  and 
physically ;  but  she  will  not  keep  a  situation — she  just 
puts  on  her  hat  and  comes  back  to  the  house. 

23826.  If  she  had  been  looked  after  on  leaving  the- 
asylum,  without  ever  coming  to  the  house,  perhaps  you. 
might  have  done  better  with  her  ? — She  was  immediately- 
put  under  the  After-Care  Association  for  the  Insane,  and 
they  found  places  for  her. 

23827.  What  would  you  say  was  the  attraction  in  the 
house — because  she  would  be  looked  after  in  service  ? — 
I  do  not  know  at  all ;  I  cannot  understand  it.  She 
is  bright,  and  to  all  appearances  she  is  an  intelligent  gM. 
Mistresses  rather  take  a  fancy  to  her,  but  she  will  not  stay. 
She  has  got  to  like  institution  life  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 


23828.  The  institution  life  and  the  company  ? 
regularity  of  it,  I  think. 
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23829.  Will  you  now  tell  us  something  about  the  work  -women  in 
that  you  give  to  the  able-bodied  women  ? — ^All  the  women  Wo.rkhouse. 
who  are  under  the  age  of  sixty  would  not  be  called  able- 
bodied,  perhaps ;   they  are  able  to  work,  and  they  are- 
tasked  according  to  their  ability  and  strength.    All  that 

class  of  work  which  is  mentioned  in  paragraph  9  is  given  to 
them.  They  do  every  kind  of  work  that  we  can  find  for 
them,  and  the  stronger  of  them  do  the  washing  and  the 
cleaning. 

23830.  Have  you  task  mistresses  ? — Yes,  we  have  two 
task  mistresses. 

23831.  Are  the  women  under  their  constant  super- Q^jg^^j^^jj 
vision  ?— Yes  ;  the  women  in  the  workrooms  are  not  effect  on 
left.  character  of 

23832.  Do  you  think  it  is  perhaps  that  constant  super-  p"™gta^nt°3up 
vision  which  has  the  effect  you  speak  of  afterwards,  ervision. 
namely,    that   they    degenerate    mentally  ? — I  should 

hardly  think  that ;  indeed  I  do  not  think  they  would 
work  without  it.  The  constant  supervision  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

23833.  To  keep  them  up  to  it  ?— To  keep  them  at 
work. 

23834.  And  to  keep  the  disciphne  ?— Quite  so.  J  , 
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23835.  Have  you  any  occasions  for  punishments  ? — 
There  have  been  very  few.  There  have  been  eighteen 
punishments  in  a  year  amongst  all  the  women. 

23836.  What  form  of  punishment  would  it  be  ? — 
It  might  be  bread  and  water.  Some  have  been  prose- 
cuted for  neglecting  to  maintain  themselves.  After 
having  found  service  for  them,  if  they  return  we  take 
them  before  the  committee,  and  the  committee  decide 
whether  they  are  to  be  prosecuted  or  not. 

23837.  Are  these  trades  that  you  teach  them  taught 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  earn  their  living  at  them 
when  they  go  out  ? — I  think  so. 

23838.  Would  they  be  competent  to  make  dresses, 
and  to  do  tailoring  ? — Yes,  I  think  so — that  is,  they  can  do 
the  rougher  class  of  the  tailoring,  the  contract  work. 
They  could  not  make  a  good  suit  for  a  gentleman,  but 
they  could  do  the  army  work,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

23839.  Do  any  large  number  take  to  that  work  after- 
wards ? — I  cannot  say  that  they  do. 

23840.  I  see  from  paragraph  11,  you  have  no  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  the  women  in  a  workhouse  are  of 
bad  character  ? — I  do  not  say  in  a  workhouse. 

23841.  But  in  your  department  ? — In  my  depart- 
ment. That  house  is  kept  for  that  particular  kind  of 
woman. 

23842.  We  notice  a  great  difference  in  the  different 
districts  as  to  the  number  of  these  able-bodied  women 
in  the  workhouses  ;  can  you  in  any  way  account  for 
there  being  a  good  many  in  Lambeth  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
know  why  there  should  be. 

23843.  Then  as  to  the  effect  of  indoor  relief  upon 
them,  you  say  that  physically  they  improve  ? — Yes,  they 
do  ;  there  is  a  great  improvement.  You  see  they  have 
a  very  rough  life  outside  in  most  cases,  and  they  are 
rather  better  fed  and  better  housed  inside.  Then  there 
is  the  regularity  of  living.  So  they  improve  very  much 
in  appearance,  and  for  a  time  they  brighten  up.  It  is 
in  the  after  years  that  you  find  them  getting  dull.  They 
mostly  suffer  from  loss  of  memory. 

23844.  And  that  you  cannot  account  for  ? — No.  It 
has  been  remarked  to  me  that  our  women  look  rather 
more  alert  than  the  ordinary  workhouse  women,  but 
still  there  is  the  fact,  that  after  some  years  they  get 
dull. 

23815.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  do  not  like  the 
responsibilit-/  of  an  independent  life  afterwards,  but  that 
they  are  incapable  of  it  ? — In  many  cases  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  aie  many  who  have  no  desire  to  turn  out 
again,  and  who  have  become  contented  with  life  in  the 
house. 

23846.  Have  you  a  ladies'  workhouse  committee 
working  in  connection  with  you  ?— No,  we  have  not. 

23847.  Would  it  be  useful,  do  you  think  ?— I  do  not 
know.    What  more  can  be  done  for  them  ? 

23848.  You  are  able  to  find  situations  for  them,  you 
say  ? — Yes,  I  am  never  at  a  loss  there.  If  I  can  find  the 
woman,  I  can  always  find  the  situation. 

23849.  I  see  you  say  in  paragraph  14  that  the  older 
women  have  a  bad  influence  on  the  girls  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
they  have  a  very  bad  influence. 

23850.  Would  it  help  you  to  have  more  classification  ? — 
— We  keep  so  few  girls  in  the  house.  The  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants  take  the 
better  class  of  girl,  and  the  rescue  workers  have  relieved 
us  of  the  fallen  girls.    To-day  I  have  only  one. 

23851.  Do  the  rescue  workers  take  them  right  away  ? 
— ^They  take  them  to  homes.  When  a  girl  comes  in, 
I  immediately  write  to  one  or  other  of  these  societies, 
and  they  take  them  and  relieve  me  of  them. 

23852.  Is  your  only  girl  now  this  ex-lunatic  girl  that  you 
have  spoken  of  ? — That  is  the  only  girl  I  have  in  the 
house,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  get  rid  of  her. 

23853.  Is  there  any  improvement  that  you  would  like 
to  suggest  ?— The  only  improvement  I  could  suggest 
would  be  to  make  the  detention  longer,  and  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  them  to  get  out.  As  they  are  now, 
they  can  get  a  day  out  every  week. 

23854.  Is  that  the  case  even  with  the  yoimger  women  ? 
— Yes.  A  woman  coming  in  to-night,  can  give  me  her 
notice  to-morrow  morning  to  go  out  next  Tuesday 
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23855.  Would  you  like  to  have  power  to  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  if  they  came  in  at  all  they  must  stay,  say, 
for  two  months  ? — I  think  that  would  be  better.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  deterrent. 

23856.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  long  enough  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  say  so.  That  would  be  a  long  time.  The 
class  of  women  that  I  get,  even  if  they  were  not  detained 
and  were  driven  out  of  the  house,  must  find  a  refuge ;  and 
they  would  probably  be  brought  back  to  us  by  the  police, 
or  they  would  come  back  voluntarily.  They  get  in  a 
state  of  vermin  and  other  bad  conditions,  and  so,  as  you 
know,  the}'  would  probably  be  brought  back  again  in  a 
worse  state  than  they  are  in  now.  There  is  that  difficulty 
to  be  overcome. 

23857.  Do  they  go  much  to  the  lodging-houses,  do  you  Absence  of 
think  ? — There  are  no  lodging-houses  for  women  in  our  women's 
district.    If  they  do  go    into  lodging-houses,  they  must  lodging 

go  on  to  Newington  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  in  Lam-  houses  in 
beth  for  women.  Lambeth. 

23858.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  What  class  ot  mistresses  do  you  Nature  of 
get  for  your  girls  ? — They  would  be  chiefly  the  wives  of  situations 
tradesmen.  Occasionally  a  better  class  person  applies  fu'ind  for 
to  me,  but  very  seldom.  Workhouse 

women. 

23859.  Would  their  work  with  these  mistresses  com- 
bine serving  in  the  shop  with  household  work  ? — No.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  for  the  housework  they  want  them,  and  the 
person  looks  after  her  shop  herself. 

23860.  You  very  seldom  get  a  very  superior  mistress,  I 
suppose  ? — Very  rarely. 

23861.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  the  disinclina- 
tion to  stay  in  service  is  because  of  the  hardness  of  that 
particular  kind  of  situation  ? — It  may  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  particular  class  of  women  would  not  be  taken 
into  a  good  house. 

23862.  That  is  rather  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out  ? — 
That  would  be  one  of  the  great  difficulties. 

23863.  If  we  remember  the  sort  of  life  which  is  offered 
to  a  servant  in  that  class,  which  is  generally  working 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  10  o'clock  at  night, 
it  is  not  surprising  they  would  prefer  the  institution,  is 
it  ? — Quite  so. 

23864.  It  may  not  be  the  fault  of  the  servant ;  it  may 
be  the  fault  of  the  place  ? — That  is  very  possible. 

23865.  With  regard  to  the  food,  supposing  that  we  Decrease  of 
discovered  that  sixteen  ounces  of  food  given  once  a  day  foo''  as  a  de- 
was  the  ideal  diet  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  would  ^"'rent  in 
that  be  a  deterrent  if  they  only  had  one  meal  a  day  ? —  Workhouse 

I  think  it  very  likely  it  would. 

23866.  So  any  discoveries  wliich  go  in  the  durection 
of  making  a  small  quantity  of  food  sufficient  for  one 
person,  would  help  the  Poor  Law  by  making  the  workhouse 
a  deterrent  ? — I  think  it  would. 

23867.  It  is  purely  the  three  meals  or  the  four  meals  a  Xumber  and 
day  which  they  get  which  attra<-ts  them  ? — No  one  has  nature  of 
four  meals  a  day.  Workhouse 

23868.  They  have  tea,  I  suppose  ? — They  have  an 
evening  meal 

23869.  They  have  breakfast  ? — Yes,  they  have  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  an  evening  meal. 

23870.  Do  they  not  have  tea  in  the  evening  ? — No. 
The  women  have  tea  in  the  morning  only,  and  in  the 
evening  they  have  gruel  or  porridge  or  broth  sometimes 
— we  vary  it. 

23871.  Do  tbey  only  have  one  meal  after  one  o'clock  ? 
— That  is  all. 

23872.  And  nothing  but  that  in  the  evening  ? — Yes. 

23873.  How  much  food  do  they  get  ?— They  get  tea 
and  bread  and  butter  for  breakfast,  and  a  good  meat 
dinner  five  days  a  week,  twice  a  week  they  have  soup. 
For  the  evening  meal,  they  have  porridge  or  oatmeal  or 
broth,  and  bread  and  cheese. 

23874.  Now,  supposing  it  was  discovered  that  both  Attractive- 
meat  and  tea  were  injurious  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  ness  of  Work 
given,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  deterrent  ? — I  can  'louse  diet, 
hardly  say  that,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  diet  is  an  at- 
traction. 

23875.  Regular  food  in  large  quantities  is  a  great 
attraction  ? — Quite  so.  But  they  are  not  getting  quite 
such  large  quantities  now  as  they  used  to  get,  and  what 
is  not  required  is  taken  back  in  store. 
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Mrs.  C.  8.  23876.  With  regard  to  their  loss  of  memory,  would  it 
Edwards.     be  possible,  instead  of  giving  them  exclusively  manual 

 work,  to  give  them  mental  work  of  some  kind,  say,  to 

16  July  1906.  make  them  add  up  sums  ? — I  think  there  are  very  few 
who  are  really  capable  of  it. 

23877.  To  make  their  food  more  or  less  depend  on  some 
mental  work  ? — I  should  rather  doubt  that. 
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23878.  After  all,  if  you  gave  children  nothing  but 
manual  work,  you  would  make  them  very  dull  ? — Yes  ; 
but  then  I  think  children  would  be  more  teachable. 
You  must  remember  that  these  women  are  not  very 
sharp  at  the  best  of  times  when  they  come  to  us. 

23879.  Supposing  you  made  their  tea  depend  on  their 
doing  a  certain  number  of  sums  ? — I  daresay  they  would 
try  to  do  them,  then,  but  whether  they  would  succeed  is 
another  matter. 

23880.  Do  you  not  think  seriously  that  the  work- 
house regimen  may  lack   mental  stimulus  ? — Probably. 

23881.  And  do  j'ou  not  think  that  either  by  making  the 
thing  attractive  by  magic  lanterns  or  something  like  that, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  taking  away  their  tea  unless 
they  did  sums  or  learnt  a  bit  of  poetry  off  by  heart,  you 
can  preserve  them  from  this  terrible  stagnation  ? — I  have 
not  thought  about  it.  I  do  not  think  they  would  appre- 
ciate an  entertainment  very  much.  They  get  one  or 
two  concerts  during  the  winter,  and  we  found  during  one 
season,  when  they  became  pretty  frequent,  that  they 
were  not  appreciated. 

23882.  You  would  have  to  make  the  mental  effort 
greater  ? — It  would  have  to  be  enforced. 

23883.  It  might  be  enforced  by  taking  away  their  tea,  or 
giving  them  an  indulgence  if  they  did  it  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  give  indulgences.  I  have  never  found 
that  that  worked. 

23884.  Supposing  you  made  their  leave  once  a  fort- 
night or  once  a  month  or  whatever  you  decide  the  proper 
leave  should  be,  depend  on  some  sort  of  mental  effort  ? — 
That  probably  would  have  something  to  do  with  it ;  but 

then  these  younger  people  get  no  leave — there  is  no  leave 
provided  for  them. 

23885.  Do  they  never  go  out  ? — Not  unless  they  take 
their  discharge. 

23886.  Supposing  you  made  permission  to  take  their 
discharge  depend  on  their  passing  an  examination  every 
six  months  ? — One  could  try  it,  but  I  really  could  not 
say  what  effect  it  would  have. 

"V^ariety  of  23887.  You  see  my  point — there  does  not  seem  to  be 
women's  work  any  mental  stimulus  ? — That  is  so,  except  in  their  work. 
They  are  given  a  larger  variety  of  work. 

23888.  But  that  does  not  directly  use  their  intellect, 
does  it  ? — I  do  not  know.  Some  of  it  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence  You  see  we  seldom  task  anyone, 
but  the  work  is  varied  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  would 
help  in  that  way. 

23889.  Can  you  say  what  sort  of  variation  an  ordinary 
able-bodied  woman  gets  in  her  work  ? — She  may  be 
cleaning  in  the  morning,  and  sewing  in  the  afternoon. 
She  is  not  all  day  at  one  thing,  or  rather  some  of  them 
r&VQ  not.  They  get  a  variety  of  work.  I  take  it  that 
they  get  as  much  variety  of  work  as  the  ordinary  working 
-woman  would  get  in  her  home. 

23890.  But  the  working  woman  in  her  home  has  a 
certain  stimulus  ? — Quite  so. 

23891.  And  you  do  not  get  that  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
No  ;  there  is  not  that. 

23892.  Do  you  get  the  semi-imbecile  woman  with 
defective  intelligence  classed  as  able-bodied  at  all  ? — 
They  work  with  the  able-bodied,  but  they  are  very  often 
put  on  the  better  diet.  That  depends  on  the  doctor ; 
we  leave  the  diet  entirely  to  him. 

23893.  But  do  you  get  them  sent  to  your  place  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  got  ten  at  the  present  time. 

23894.  Ten  defectives  ?— Yes. 

23895.  What  are  your  class  of  non-able-bodied  who 
are  not  old ;  what  sort  of  people  are  they,  and  what  are 
they  suffering  from  ? — That  would  be  the  class — the 
defectives.  Then  there  are  women  with  little  ailments 
who  would  not  be  called  invalids,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  not  thoroughly  strong. 
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23896.  Do  you  mean  people  suffering  from  dyspepsia  \ 
and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — Yes. 

23897.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  What  interest  is  taken  in  the  Lay -reader? 
inmates  by  outside  ageicies  ? — Have  you  any  visiting  church  ser- 
oommittee  of  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in  them  ? —  vices,  etc., 
There  is  a  lady-reader  who  comes  from  time  to  time  to  the  Lambeth 
old  people  ;  and  we  tried  a  lady-reader  with  the  young  Workhouse, 
folk,  but  they  did  not  appreciate  it  very  much — they 

left  the  room,  so  the  lady  discontinued  her  visits. 

23898.  And  since  then  has  nothing  of  that  kind  been 
done  ? — No.  Of  course  we  have  several  services.  There 
are  three  Church  services  during  the  week,  between 
Sunday  and  Sunday. 

23899.  Are  they  Church  of  England  services  ? — There 
is  a  Church  of  England  service,  and  a  Nonconformist 
service,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  service. 

23900.  Are  there  any  paid  religious  instructors  in 
addition  to  the  chaplain  ? — No  ;  there  is  no  paid  reli- 
gious instructor  in  our  house  except  the  chaplain.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priest  is  paid,  but  that  is  through  the 
Renfrew  Road  workhouse — the  larger  workhouse  ;  the 
same  priest  looks  after  the  two  workhouses. 

23901.  Do  you  find  any  individual  interest  taken  in  the  Interest  of 
inmates  by  the  chaplain  or  the  leJigioub  insUucto;s  ? —  chaplain  in 
Yes.    The  chaplain  takes  an  interest  in  them.    He  has  paupers  am 
prepared  several  for  confirmation,  and  he  has  taken  an  results, 
interest  in  them  in  that  way.    He  visits  them  from  time 
to  time. 

23902.  Has  that  been  the  means  of  getting  them  out 
into  occupations  ? — No.  I  do  not  know  any  one  v/ho 
has  gone  out  under  those  conditions. 

23903.  Do  you  know  any  one  who  has  been  elevated 
above  pauperism  by  the  ministrations  of  the  religious 
visitors  ? — No,  I  do  not — not  one. 

23904.  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  you  had  none  on  Numbers 
four  meals  a  day  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  various 

23905.  Does  that  mean  that  you  are  giving  no  Iimches  ?  Lambet 
— There  are  several  men,  old  carpenters,  who  are  on  the  Workhouse! 
lunch  ;  that  is  all.  There  is  no  woman  at  the  present 
time  receiving  four  meals  a  day. 

23906.  Could  you  give  us  the  number  on  the  respective 
diets  ? — Taking  to-day's  list,  seventy-six  women  are  on 
No.  3  diet,  and  ninety- one  are  on  No.  4  diet. 

23907.  Are  there  none  on  No.  3a  diet  ?— None. 

23908.  What  about  the  men  ? — Of  the  men  there  are 
thirty-two  on  No.  1  diet,  157  on  No.  2  diet,  and  twenty- 
five  on  No.  2a  diet. 

23909.  That  is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  Dietary  Discretioi 
Older,  is  it  ? — I  think  so,  according  to  the  dietary  laid  Medical 

down  for  our  use.    But  that  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the  S^'^f [ 
,    ,  Workhouse 
doctor.  diets. 

23910.  Then  you  have  no  persons  employed,  have  you — 
neither  men  nor  women  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  employed 
— every  one. 

23911.  But  if  they  are  employed  they  should  be  classed  Provision 
as  la  and  3a,  should  they  not  ? — I  think  that  is  only  for  lunch  and 
special  workers.    I  think  you  asked  that  question  of  Mr.  extra  diet  foi 
Salmon,  and  he  said,  if  you  remember,  that  lunch  is  not  certam  classei 
provided  for  the  able-bodied  people,  but  it  is  for  the  °*  paupers, 
special  workers.    There  is  one  \  oung  man  who  has  the 

limch,  and  he  is  men  ally  defective. 

23912.  That  is  the  practice,  I  suppose  ?— It  has  been 
in  force  ever  since  the  dietary  came  in. 

23913.  Take  the  joinery  work,  for  instance,  that  is  being 
done  in  institutions  ;  while  the  men  are  employed  under 
the  engineer  do  they  get  any  extra  diet  ? — No. 

23914.  Not  in  the  joiners'  shop  ? — Those  are  the  men 
who  are  getting  it. 

23915.  Will  not  those  who  are  employed  in  the  wood- 
chopping  shop  get  it  ?— No,  they  will  not  get  it. 

23916.  WiU  the  men  who  are  employed  at  the  mills 
be  getting  it  ? — No. 

23917.  In  regard  to  the  deterioration  of  the  people.  Effect  of 
would  you  not  rather  say  that  they  have  been  so  ac-  constan 
customed  to  be  managed  that  they  have  lost  the  art  of  ^^P^^"j^°ter 
managing  themselves  ?— I  think  that  is  so.  paupers. 

23918.  They  have  lost  all  incentive  to  plan  their  own 
way  in  life  ? — Yes.  They  are  guided  while  they  are  with 
us.    On  the  other  hand,  they  are,  many  of  them,  in  that 
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condition  when  they  come  that  if  it  was  n<5t  for  the 
guidance  we  should  not  do  as  well  with  them  as  we  do. 

23919.  [Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  allow  any  dry  tea  ? — No. 

23920.  There  is  no  tea  issued,  then,  under  the  Dry  Tea 
Order  ? — We  have  no  fire-places  for  that ;  we  have  no 
provision  for  making  tea. 

ance  of  23921.  You  spoke  o'  a  very  hopeless  case  of  yours  doing 
essful  v/ell  in  Canada  ? — Yes.  It  was  the  worst  case  I  have  come 
rration  of  in  contact  with. 

ctive  gii  .  23922.  What  is  she  doing  in  Canada  ?— I  think  she  is 
married  now,  according  to  the  last  I  heard  of  her.  She 
got  good  service,  she  was  a  parlour-maid,  she  wrote  to 
me  two  or  three  times  after  she  left  us. 

23923.  Was  she  mentally  deficient  in  any  way,  or  in 
what  way  was  she  so  hopeless  ? — She  was  a  mental  de- 
generate. She  was  the  child  of  a  very  bad  mother 
and  she  had  been  taken  in  and  out  by  this  mother. 

23924.  Was  she  what  is  sometimes  called  a  moral 
imbecile — morally  defective  ? — Yes,  she  was,  certainly. 

23925.  How  do  you  know  she  is  doing  well  in  Canada  ? 
— Because  she  wrote  to  me.  When  she  was  sent  to 
Canada  she  was  above  the  age  and  it  was  understood  that 
if  she  was  not  a  success  she  was  to  be  returned  to  us ; 
but  she  has  not  come  back.  The  last  time  she  wrote  to 
me  she  said  she  had  married  a  farmer  in  Canada. 


Mra.  C.  S. 
Edwards. 

16  July  1906. 
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23926.  You  have  spoken  of  a  class  which  you  call  the 
ex-lunatics  ;  what  are  they,  more  particularly  ?  Are 
they  women  who  have  given  way  to  drink,  and  have  had  to 
be  certified  on  that  account ;  or  why  do  you  call  them  ex- 
lunatics  ? — They  are  women  who  have  been  in  asylums, 
but  I  do  not  know  under  what  circumstances  they  were 
there.    This  girl  that  I  am  speaking  about  was  one. 

23927.  Were  they  discharged  as  recovered  ? — Yes. 

23928.  Then  I  think  you  spoke  of  a  girl  you  have 
now  being  certified  by  the  prison  doctor  ? — Yes. 

23929-  Under  what  circumstances  was  she  certified 
by  the  prison  doctor  ? — She  was  prosecuted  for  neglecting 
to  maintam  herself,  and  she  was  remanded  for  four 
weeks  for  the  observations  of  the  prison  doctor.  He 
certified  her  as  fit  mentally  and  physically  to  earn  her 
'wn  living. 


23930.  Was  that  at  Wandsworth  ?— No,  at  West- 
minster. She  found  a  situation  for  herself  after  that 
and  stayed  two  days,  and  then  she  came  back  to  us. 
She  was  charged  again,  and  the  magistrate  returned  her 
to  us ;  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

23931.  Then  infirm  benefits  appear  to  be  given  at  the 
age  of  sixty  with  you  ;  is  that  according  to  a  rule  of  the 
aruardians  ? — Yes. 

23932.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  have  known  a  great  many 
of  these  women  really  intimately,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

23933.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  discover  and  to 
formulate  in  your  own  mind  any  of  the  causes  that  have 
led  them  to  drink  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

23934.  Has  it  been  evil  surroundings,  or  ill-health,  or 
what  ? — I  think  very  likely  it  would  be  the  surroundings. 

23935.  But  you  have  never  prepared  any  tables  at  all 
upon  it  ? — No. 

23936.  I  have  not  been  able  quite  to  gather  from  your  Defective 
evidence  how  many  of  the  able-bodied  at    the  present  women  in  the 
moment  are  really  feeble-minded  ? — Ten  are  classed  as  Workhouse, 
feeble-minded,  or  we  considered  them  as  feeble-minded 

23937.  Are  they  actually  classed  as  feeble-minded,  or 
is  it  only  that  you  consider  them  to  be  feeble-minded  ? — 
I  consider  them  to  be  feeble-minded. 

23938.  Are  they  classed  as  able-bodied  ? — Yes.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  none  of  them,  or  very  few  of 
them,  that  would  be  called  intelhgent  women — very  few 
indeed. 

23939.  (Dr.  Downes.)  But  they  are  not  certified  as 
feeble-minded  ? — No. 

2394     (3Ir.  Gardiner.)  And  are  not  bad  enough  to  be 
certified  ? — No 

23941.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  think  you  say  that  Women  re- 
sometimes  the  women  remain  in  the  workhouse  for  the  maining  in 
sake  of  their  children  ;  those  are  rare  cases,  I  suppose,  Work- 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are  rare.  house  for 

■'  their  chil- 

23942.  You  say  you  have  only  four  of  those  at  the  dren's  sake, 
present  time  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

23943.  Is  that  the  average  number,  or  is  it  more  or 
less  than  usual  ? — It  is  about  the  average  number. 


Mr.  Richard  Bushell,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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23944.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  the  Master  of  the  Bethnal 
Green  workhouse,  I  understand  ? — ^Yes. 

j3. 23945.  And  you  have  prepared  a  statement  for  us  which 
we  may  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

'  "    (The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

I. 

Workhouse  Life  and  its  Effect  on  the  Character 
OF  THE  Inmate. 

1.  The  above  subject  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
critics,  but  as  an  officer  with  twenty-four  years'  experience 
I  approach  the  matter  with  a  great  deal  of  misgiving. 

2.  To  my  mind  it  is  purely  a  question  of  administration, 
and  it  is  from  that  standpoint  my  views  are  given. 

3.  As  master  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Workhouse  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  treat  each  case  individually,  and, 
in  so  doing,  have  sub-divided  the  inmates  of  the  House 
imales)  as  they  are  admitted  into  six  classes  as  follows : — 

Class  1.  Able-bodied  single  men. 
Class  2.  Able-bodied  married  men. 
Class  3.  Men  over  sixty,  able  and  strong. 
Class  4.  Cripples  and  those  suffering  from  chronic 
complaints. 

Class  5.  Sane  epileptics. 
Class  6.  Aged  and  infirm. 

11. 

Class  I. 
Able-bodied  Single  Men. 

4.  This  class  of  man  is  well-known  to  the  master  of 
every  London  workhouse,  as  the  able-bodied  loafer.  As 
a  rule,  he  is  a  strong,  healthy  fellow,  knowing  no  trade, 

"    evincing  great  dislike  to  work,  and  possessing  all  the 
attributes  of  the  soft-shelled  crab,  wiUing  to  live  upon 


the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  the  worker,  so  long  as  he  can  Mr.  B. 
avoid  the  sharing  of  responsibility  himself.  BusheU. 

5.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  moment  this  class  of  man  16  July  1906. 

becomes  an  inmate  so  surely  does  he  deteriorate  into  a  

worse  character  still.  Unless  rigorously  dealt  with  and 
made  to  work  under  strict  supervision,  he  has  a  fairly  good 
time  in  the  House  and  after  a  month  or  so,  he  has  mas- 
tered every  trick  of  the  trade,  rnd  becomes  a  confirmed 
in  and  outer,  taking  his  day's  pleasure  by  merely  givin  5 
the  necessary  notice,  returning  the  same  evening  more 
contented  than  ever  with  his  lot  in  the  House.  Some- 
thing for  nothing  is  degrading  the  man,  until  all  the  man- 
hood has  left  him  and  there  remains  for  the  ratepayers  to 
keep,  an  idle,  dissolute  remnant. 


6.  I  attach  a  return  of  the  number  of  this  class  of  man 
admitted  to  the  Bethnal  Green  Workhouse  from  January 
1st,  1905  to  July,  1906,  a  period  of  eighteen  months. 
(See  AppenliK  "  o.  XV  (A.)  ).  These  men  have 
invariably  taken  their  discharge  on  the  day  of  admission  or 
the  day  after  in  consequence  of  the  close  supervision  from 
the  moment  of  thfdr  admission,  which  gives  them  nj 
opportunity  of  mixing  with  their  fellows  in  the  House. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  severity  of  the  task  of  work  as  the 
close  supervision  which  is  dreaded.  The  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  cadge  a  bit  of  tobacco,  or  to  engage  in  useless 
or  indecent  conversation  is  a  greater  deterrent  than  the 
actual  task. 

Class  II. 
Able-bodied  Married  Men. 

7.  This  class  of  man  differs  very  considerably  from 
those  scheduled  under  Class  I.  Really  speaking,  these 
men  ought  to  be  divided  into  t  ,vo  cl'.. .  or. 
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Firstly,  victims  of  drink.  SeconcIlj%  victims  of  iLis- 
fortune. 

8.  From  personal  inquiries  and  conversation  with  them 
I  have  generally  found  that  they  started  their  married 
life  both  wage  earners,  the  thought  of  having  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  the  House  very  remote  and  far  off.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  family,  the  wife  ceases  to  earn,  and 
having  no  experience  of  home  management,  or  any  house- 
■\vork,  the  home  becomes  a  misery  to  the  man,  and  he 
seeks  consolation  at  the  nearest  public-house.  The 
wages  are  chiefly  spent  there,  and  when  the  man  falls 
out  of  work,  the  home  is  gradually  disposed  of,  and 
^^ventually  they  come  into  the  House. 

9.  The  first  step  down  is  the  application  for  the  parish 
doctor,  and  afterwards  an  order  for  nourishment. 

10.  Knowing  full  well  the  workhouse  life  is  bad,  especi- 
ally for  the  man,  we  have  invariably  allowed  the  man 
out  to  look  for  work,  leaving  wife  and  children  chargeable, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  upwards  of  65  per  cent,  have 
succeeded  in  removing  their  wives  and  children  at  various 
intervals  ranging  from  two  weeks  to  six  months. 

11.  The  cases  which  have  been  unsuccessful  are  those 
men  who  do  not  hesitate  to  drag  wife  and  children  about 
the  country,  in  and  out  of  the  House,  several  times  during 
the  year,  and  unfortunately  bringing  more  children  into 
the  world  to  be  tainted  with  pauperism  from  birth.  Cer- 
tainly the  House  has  robbed  these  men  of  all  sense  of 
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duty  towards  God  and  their  neighbour.    I  attach  a  list 
of  men  who  have  successfully  obtained  work  and  after- 
wards removed  their  families.    {See  Appendix  No.  XV. 
(B.)  ). 

Class  ni. 
Men  over  Sixty  Able  and  St.  ong. 
12.  The  majority  of  the  men  embraced  in  this  class  are 
deserving  of  much  sympathy.  Grey-haired  and  not  quite 
so  active  as  the  general  worker,  he  is  looked  askance  at 
by  the  employer  of  labour.  Younger  men  are  engaged 
in  his  place,  and,  although  in  many  cases  a  first-rate 
mechanic,  he  cannot  obtain  work  at  his  trade,  and  con- 
sequently swells  the  already  over-crowded  casual  labour 
market. 

Effect  of  13.  An  order  for  House  is  the  final  outcome,  and  after 

Workhouse  the  first  month  of  indoor  life,  he  finds  it  not  altogether 
life  on  elderly  disagreeable,  in  fact,  he  prefers  it,  to  the  strenuous  rustle, 
nieu.  and  continued  effort,  required  to  get  a  decent  living 

outside.  He  has  already  given  up,  and  quite  content  to 
sink  his  independence  for  the  average  life  of  the  inmate 
not  classed  as  able-bodied.  Allowed  leave  of  absence  on 
Sunday  to  visit  his  friends,  perhaps  to  dine  with  one  son, 
and  take  tea  with  another,  the  inducement  held  out,  is 
too  much,  and  he  gladly  loses  all  sense  of  shame  in  being 
a  patiper,  lives  years  longer,  and  in  many  cases,  is  buried 
by  his  relatives  who  have  refused  to  assist  him  finan- 
cially when  he  was  alive. 

14.  I  append  a  list  of  burials  at  the  expense  of  relatives. 
(-S'ee  Appendix  No.  XV.  {C.)  ). 

15.  We  have  many  men  in  the  House  here,  engaged  in 
our  various  workshops,  doing  good  work,  and  proud  of 
the  way  they  turn  it  out. 

In  cases  like  this,  the  modern  workhouse  is  certainly 
an  inducement  for  the  worker  to  give  up  struggling,and 
to  rest  on  his  laurels  of  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  90  per  cent,  of  them  are  men  who  have 
l^een  heavy  drinkers,  and  little  thinkers. 

Class  IV. 
Disabled  Men. 

16.  The  above  class  of  inmate  excites  the  sjrmpathy 
of  most  of  us  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  we  have 
to  deal  with.  In  many  cases  fine  specimens  of  man- 
hood, blind,  partially  paralysed,  or  short  of  one  limb. 

17.  Unless  provided  with  some  light  employment,  the 
ordinary  workhouse  Ufe  to  such  folk  presents  a  deplor- 
able picture,  day  after  day  with  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
but  to  grumble  at  one  another,  and  bemoan  their  afflic- 
tion. 

18.  Here  the  Brabazon  Society  do  a  splendid  work, 
and  the  weekly  visiting  day  of  the  ladies  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  work  is  looked  forward  to  by  the  folk  them- 
selves with  great  pleasure.  A  keen  rivalry  often  exists 
as  to  who  will  turn  out  the  best  work.  Employment 
suitable  can  be  the  only  remedy  to  divert  their  minds 
from  their  deformity,  and  coupled  with  the  opportunity 
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of  reading  good  literature,  much  has  been  done  to  lift 
the  burden  of  life  from  these  unfortunate  fellows. 

19.  Leave  of  absence  should  be  given  whenever  possible,  Beneficial 
compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  individual,  and  effect  of 
their   surroundings   generally   as   bright   and   cheerful  suitable  t 
as  possible.  ployment 
T  1        1  character  i 

ZO.  L  have  known  many  mmates  of  this  class  brighten  inmates, 
up  and  become  far  more  cheerful  and  contented  than 
when  first  resident  here.  I  must  emphasise  again  and 
again  the  value  of  emplojntnent  of  a  suitable  character. 
"  Something  attempted,  something  done,  has  earned  a 
night's  repose  "  applies  here  with  double  force. 

Class  V. 
Sane  Epileptics. 

21.  Of  all  the  residents  of  the  House,  this  class  is,  Effect  of 
perhaps,  the  most  hardly  treated,  chiefly  young  men,  Workhous 
they  form  part  of  the  population  of  the  imbecile  wards  life  on  san 
(at  least  in  this  House  they  do)  and  I  have  to  confess  epileptics, 
that  I  never  return  from  my  visits  to  these  wards  with- 
out a  sense  of  utter  failure  in  dealing  with  this  class. 

Why  cannot  something  be  done  to  prevent  them 
coming  into  the  House  ?  My  heart  sinks  whenever  I 
hear  of  a  fresh  admission,  and  my  thoughts  revert  to 
the  country  House  where  I  was  master  in  Norfolk,  and 
I  long  to  send  them  off  by  the  first  train  to  have  fresh 
air  and  sunlight,  skilled  tuition  in  gardening,  and  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  doing  something  useful  in  the 
world,  in  spite  of  their  awful  affliction. 
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Class  VI. 
Aged  and  Infirm. 

22.  This  class  as  a  rule  constitute  between  70  and  80 
per  cent,  of  the  resident  population  of  your  workhouses. 

23.  With  separate  day  rooms,  infirm  wards,  and 
facilities  to  classify  themselves,  they  are  no  doubt  far 
more  comfortable  in  a  well-managed  workhouse,  than 
they  would  be  living  alone  outside,  or  even  with  their 
friends. 

24.  The  great  majority  of  the  men  have  been  heavy 
drinkers,  while  a  large  percentage  of  the  women  are  no 
doubt  addicted  to  such  habit. 

25.  We  do  not  often  have  occasion  to  punish  the  old 
folk,  especially  since  the  board  of  guardians  have  allowed 
greater  leave  of  absence.  IB 

26.  The  work  of  the  Brabazon  Society  amongst  the  Value  of  w(' 
aged  and  infirm  is  of  great  value,  and  it  is  particularly  of  Brabazo 
noticeable  that  the  ola  men  and  women  who  engage  cheer-  Society, 
fully  in  this  work,  are  those  who  have  seen  better  days 
outside,  and  are  generally  better  read  and  more  intellec- 
tual. 

'   27.  Many  of  the  aged,  however,  are  perfectly  content  Lethargic 
to  sit  day  after  day  doing  nothing,  but  eating  and  sleeping,  effect  of 

28.  We  always  endeavour  to  get  them  to  do  something,  Workhouse 
and  there  is  a  far  more  cheerful  and  happier  tone  about  ' 
the  House  when  everyone  is  endeavouring  to  do  some 
thing,  however  little. 

(a)  Able-bodied  single  men  and  women.  Need  foil 

Separate  institutions,  rigorous  discipline,  full  task  of  segregation 

work,  and  extended  powers  of  detention.  severer 

treatment  c 

(b)  Ible-bodied  married  men  temporarily  unemployed.  single  able- 
To  be  relieved  outside  without  forcing  the  head  of  the  bodied. 

family  in  the  House.  Must  be  of  good  character  and  able  Out-reljef^f 
to  bear  the  fullest  investigation. 


f 
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(c)  "  Young  sixties "  or  men  over  sixty  years  of  age 
physically  fit  for  good  day's  work. 

To  be  employed  in  industrial  pursuits,  making  them 
self-supporting  if  possible. 

(d)  Deformed,  and  those  suffering  from  ch-onic  ailments. 
These  cases  to  be  taught  some  handicraft  and  so  con- 
tribute toward  support. 

(e)  Sane  Epileptics. 

Removed  from  workhouse  to  country  colony.    In-  Separate 
structed  in  gardening  and  other  trades  by  expert  teachei  s. 
Marriage  of  such  to  be  barred  by  State.    Not  lo  Le 
removed,  unless  by  friends  who  must  guarantee  future 
maintenance. 

29.  I  hand  in  a  statement  as  to  the  women  inmates  of 
the  workhouse  by  Mrs.  Bushell,  the  Matron.  {See 
Appendix  No.  XV.  (D.)  ). 
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23946.  (Mr.  Booth.)  I  see  you  separate  for  the  sake 
of  administration,  in  your  own  mind  at  any  rate,  the 
inmates  into  six  different  classes  ? — Yes. 

23947.  At  the  end  you  state  in  a  gen  ral  way  your 
conclusions.  With  regard  to  the  able-bodied  single 
men  and  women  you  say  that  you  think  separate  in- 
stitutions are  necessary  ? — Yes. 

23948.  That  carries  with  it  to  a  certain  extent  separate 
institutions  for  the  others,  I  suppose,  so  far  as  they  are 
treated  by  institution  ? — As  regards  the  general  classifica- 
tion of  the  workhouses,  taking  the  able-bodied  single  men 
and  women  first,  and  taking  an  old  house  like  Bethnal 
Green  workhouse,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
London — and  in  my  evidence  I  apply  myself  to  the 
administration  of  Bethnal  Green  only — I  might  say  that 
that  is  one  of  those  old  houses  in  which  there  is  no  distinct 
department  for  the  able-bodied.  My  experience  is  that 
it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  keep  the  able-bodied  away 
from  the  aged  people  and  the  rest  of  the  house,  because 
every  opportunity  they  have  to  get  amongst  the  old 
people  they  will  take  advantage  of. 

23949.  Therefore,  as  I  gather,  you  would  advocate  a 
separate  institution  altogether,  separated  by  distance  and 
not  merely  separated  by  wards  ? — Certainly.  We  could 
not  apply  different  management  altogether  to  the  differ- 
ent classes  in  our  house.  I  do  not  think  such  a  house  as 
Bethnal  Green,  at  any  rate,  should  contain  such  cases  as 
the  men  who  are  purely  able-bodied  and  capable  of  doing  a 
full  task  of  work. 

23950.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  institution  should  be 
in  the  country  and  away  from  the  town  altogether  ? — 
What  was  in  my  mind  was  this — whether  it  would  not  le 
advisable  for  the  London  boards  of  guardians  to  so  com- 
bine that  they  could  build  a  proper  test  house  for  the 
treatment  of  the  purely  able-bodied  men  who  can  work, 
but  will  not  work,  and  make  the  treatment  of  those  cases 
altogether  more  rigorous. 

23951.  You  are  suggesting  an  institution  for  perhaps  the 
whole  of  London  ? — Yes. 

23952.  And  that  in  that  institution  the  able-bodied 
should  be  treated  according  to  their  merits  ? — Yes,  so 
that  one  separate  treatment  should  apply  to  them  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  metropolis. 

23953.  As  regards  the  inmates,  you  would  have  them 
treated  according  to  their  merits  to  a  certain  extent  ? — 
Certainly. 

23954.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  find  some  means  to 
bring  discipline  to  bear  and  to  compel  the  men  to  do 
work  ? — Certainly. 

23955.  In  your  statement  you  speak  of  your  first  class, 
the  able-bodied  single  men,  as  being  the  able-bodied 
loafers,  but  there  will  be  amongst  them  some  who  are  no 
different  in  character  from  your  second  class,  the  able- 
bodied  married  men,  I  suppose  ? — Yes  ;  now  and  then 

on  you  -vpill  get  a  few  of  those.  Dealing  with  this  class  of  men 
''sence*'  of  ^  ^^^^^"^  ^^^^  point  out  to  the  Commission  that  at  Bethnal 
lil^'warJs  ^'^  have  no  casual  ward,  so  to  a  certain  extent  the 

n  Union  Bethnal  Green  workhouse  has  to  do  the  duty  of  a  casu&l 
ward  as  well ;  and  hence  we  have  so  many  of  those  ad- 
missions which  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  my  statement 
of  evidence.    {See  Appendix  No.  XV.  (A.)  ). 

n  nident        23956.  In  your  paragraph  28  you  speak  of  the  able- 
n  iao-e  as  a  bodied  married  men  as  men  who  are  temporarily  unem- 
e  of        ployed,  and  I  gather  you  would  wish  to  let  them  remain  out 
lerism.     while  the  family  come  into  the  house  ? — Yes,  in  the  case  of 
men  of  good  character  who  are  able  to  bear  the  fullest  in- 
vestigation.   From  the  conversations  that  I  have  had 
with  them,  I  beheve  that  very  few  of  these  married  men 
who  have  come  into  the  Bethnal  Green  workhouse  ever 
thought  that  within  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  their 
married  hfe  they  would  ever  come  into  a  workhouse.  In 
my  view,  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  men  have  never  been  into 
a  workhouse  until  they  have  been  married  for  some  years. 
I  am  talking  of  the  class  of  able-bodied  married  man  who 
comes  in  with  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children.    I  do  not 
beheve  for  a  moment  that  when  they  first  got  married 
they  ever  thought  that,  at  least  under  the  age  of  fifty, 
they  would  have  to  come  into  the  workhouse  ;  it  never 
crossed  their  mind. 

23957.  So  that  their  destitution  is  a  consequence  of  the 
coming  of  their  family ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ?• — Certainly. 
As  a  rule,  I  have  found  the  man  and  the  woman  when  they 
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got  married  were  both  wage-earners ;  the  woman  was      I\!r.  12. 
engaged  either  in  the  boot  trade  or  in  the  sweet  trade,  or  Bnsliell. 
in  a  pickle  factory,  or  she  was  doing  some  such  kind  of    .  ~" 
work,  and  the  man  was  earning  money  as  well.  Then   ^      ^  '^Oj. 
when  the  family  had  come  along,  the  woman  has  had  to 
stop  at  home,  the  man  has  not  found  things  quite  so 
pleasant,  and  he  has  gradually  di-ifted.     On  examination 
of  the  history  sheets,  we  find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Medical 
when  there  has  been  a  family  the  man  has  started  to  relief  as  the 
obtain  reUef  under  the  Poor  Law  by  first  getting  the  parish  first  step  to 
doctor.    We  generally  find  that  the  first  appHcation  of  pauperiiin. 
these  young  married  men  was  to  get  a  doctor  for  the 
children. 

23958.  But  you  could  not  say  that  that  was  the  cause 
of  the  pauperism,  could  you  ;  it  was  only  the  first  in- 
cident ? — Yes. 

23959.  The  cause  of  the  pauperism  is  the  lact,  I  pre-  Drink  and 
sume,  that  when  they  started  in  marriage  they  had  two  imprudent 
incomes  and  only  two  people  to  keep,  and  later  on  they  marriage  as 
had  one  income  and  four  people  to  keep  ? — Yes  ;  and  also  fauses  of 
the  spending,  I  should  say,  of  a  third  of  the  man's  in-  ofpauperi  m. 
come  in  drink.    I  find  in  all  these  cases  that  drink  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it     I  have  never  yet  had  a  married  man,  the 
father  of  a  family,  come  before  me  who  could  tell  me  he 
was  a  teetotaller — not  in  the  whole  of  my  experience  ; 
and  I  have  had  some  hundreds  of  cases  come  before  me. 

23960.  I  think  you  suggest  that  drink  may  sometimes 
begin  with  the  discomfort  of  the  home  ? — Just  so. 

23961.  In  your  Appendix  you  give  a  return  of  a  num-  Effect  of 
ber  of  Class  No.  1  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Bethnal  close  super- 
Green  workhouse  from  January  1st,  1905,  to  July  1906,  a  vision  on 
period  of  eighteen  months  ;  and,  as  I  understand,  these  able-bodied 
men  have  invariably  taken  their  discharge,  owing  to  the  Paupers, 
close  supervision  of  your  system  ? — Yes. 

23962.  Did  they  never  return  at  all  ? — There  might  be 
a  case  or  two  of  that  sort,  but  I  should  say  at  least  90  per 
cent,  of  these  cases  have  not  returned. 

23963.  I  suppose  you  have  others  who  have  not  gone  dironic  "  ins 
out  within  the  next  day  or  two,  but  who  have  come  in-and-  and  outs  " 
out  ? — There  are  very  few  cases  of  that  sort.    There  are  at  Bethnal 
cases  of  men  who  were  able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse  Oreen 
when  I  was  there  a  subordinate  officer  twenty  years  ago.  Workhouse. 
We  have  several  cases  of  those  to-day  that  come  in-and- 
out  that  I  knew  when  I  was  a  young  man  at  the  work- 
house over  twenty  years  ago,  and  they  are  still  considered 
able-bodied  inmates  of  that  workhouse. 

23964.  But  the  number  that  come  in-and-out  is  now  not 
great  ? — No. 

23965.  As  I  understand,  you  attach  a  great  deal  of 
importance  to  your  disciiDline  in  preventing  these  men 
having  free  intercourse  with  each  other  ? — I  do. 

23966.  And  you  consider  that  is  a  permanent  deterrent  ?  Effg^t 
— Yes.    As  I  stated  before,  we  have  no  casual  ward,  close  f<uper. 
and  to  a  certain  extent  I  have  to  treat  all  those  new  ad-  vision  and 
missions  the  same  as  I  would  treat  a  casual.    I  do  not  isolation  of 
allow  one  of  these  men  to  go  into  the  body  of  the  house.  newly- 
After  he  is  seen  by  the  doctor  it  is  our  system  to  keep  the  admitted 
man  in  the  receiving  ward  for  the  night,  although  he  is  able-bodied 
passed  by  the  doctor,  very  likely,  to  the  house  as  fit  to  Paupers. 
work.    I  keep  him  in  the  receiving  ward  the  whole  of  that 
night,  in  order  that  he  shall  not  go  into  the  body  of  the 
house  and  have  conversation  with  the  other  men  there  or 
mix  with  them.    He  has  his  breakfast  in  the  receiving 
ward — I  have  his  breakfast  taken  to  him  there  ;  then  he  is 
taken  by  the  labour-master  and  put  on  his  task  of  work. 
I  have  a  relief  attendant  and  an  assistant  labour-master, 
and  it  is  our  plan  always  to  keep  one  of  those  officers  on 
duty  with  a  new  case  while  he  is  at  work  in  his  room  on  his 
task,  which  is  picking  4  lbs.  of  oakum.    If  an  officer 
leaves,  he  is  instantly  relieved  while  that  man  is  there. 
Then  the  man  is  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  dining-hall 
to  get  his  dinner,  but  he  is  taken  to  the  receiving  ward, 
and  he  has  his  dinner  served  out  to  him  there.    He  is 
then  taken  from  the  receiving  ward  to  his  task  of  work 
at  one  o'clock  and  kept  there  till  tea-time.    The  result  is 
that  the  next  morning  that  man  leaves  word  with  mv 
officer  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  master.    I  interview 
this  man  at  my  office,  and  he  says,  "I  will  take  my  dis- 
charge, sir."    "  All  right,"  I  say,  "  you  can  go."  The 
man  takes  his  discharge  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  these 
new  admissions.    That  is  our  system  of  dealing  with  a  ntw 
admission. 
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23967.  It  applies  to  the  new  admissions  only,  I  under- 
stand ? — Yes. 

23968.  But  those  who  are  more  permanently  in  the 
house  are  not  so  strictly  supervised,  are  they  ? — They  are 
not  treated  in  that  way. 

23969.  So  that  it  is  a  means  of  deterrence  at  first  ? — 
We  find  it  very  effective  indeed. 

23970.  With  regard  to  the  sane  epileptics,  your  Class 
5,  would  you  contemplate  a  specialised  institution  for 
them  ? — Yes.  I  would  send  all  sane  epileptics  into  the 
country  to  an  institution  specially  built  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  that  class,  and  I  would  have  them  trained 
either  as  gardeners  or  as  mat-makers  or  brush-makers 
or  tin-smiths.  I  would  not  say  so  much  that  their  labour 
should  not  compete  with  outside  labour,  but  I  would  say 
that  the  product  of  the  labour  of  those  people  should  be 
such  that  they  can  suppij'  other  mstitutions  with  necessary 
articles,  for  instance,  with  brushes.  I  would  have  all  the 
brushes  that  were  required  for  Poor  Law  institutions  and 
other  large  pubHc  institutions  to  be  manufactured  by  this 
class  of  man  and  by  the  partially  disabled  and  chronic 
class. 

23971.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  effect  of  aggre- 
gating epileptics  together ;  have  you  any  evidence  on 
that  ? — It  is  our  experience  that  the  effect  is  very  bad 
indeed.  We  see  the  man  getting  worse  and  worse. 
Directly  we  have  an  epileptic  case  come  in  he  is  sent  down 
to  our  imbecile  wards.  We  have  no  other  provision  there 
for  him,  and  it  is  the  only  safeguard  we  have  for  him. 
We  have  always  attendants  in  charge  of  those  wards,  con- 
sequently he  is  always  safe  in  the  presence  of  an  attendant. 
He  is  sent  down  there,  but  he  gradually  gets  worse  ;  you 
can  see  the  effect.  These  epileptics  are  put  with  the  rest 
of  the  harmless  imbeciles. 

23972.  I  think  we  have  been  told  that  the  influence  of 
putting  all  the  epileptics  together  is  bad  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  I  believe  that  the  very  fact  of  one  epilep- 
tic seeing  another  go  off  into  a  fit  or  a  series  of  fits  is  very 
bad. 

23973.  Is  that  not  an  objection  to  the  plan  of  providing 
a  specialised  institution  for  them  ? — They  would  be  en- 
gaged in  work  there.  Our  sane  epileptics  sit  down  ia  a 
ward  and  have  really  nothing  to  do.  If  they  were  taken 
out  into  the  country,  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
out-door  work  is  much  better  for  the  epileptic  than  being 
confined  to  the  four  walls  of  an  imbecile  ward  or  of  a  close 
yard. 

23974.  So  that  you  think  the  effect  of  country  life  and 
country  work  would  be  sufficient  to  obviate  the  danger 
that  comes  from  putting  a  whole  lot  of  epileptics  together  ? 
— A  man  is  a  sufferer  against  his  will,  you  may  say.  I 
believe  it  would  be  far  better  and  far  happier  for  the  man 
who  has  got  this  terrible  affliction  that  he  should  be  in  the 
country  than  that  he  should  be  shut  up  in  a  place  like  the 
Bethnal  Green  Workhouse. 

23975.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  would  advocate,  as  I 
understand,  a  separate  institution  for  the  able-bodied 
single  men  ? — Yes. 

23976.  And  you  would  put  it  outside  London,  would 
you — or  in  London  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  would  put 
it  a  long  way  out  of  London.  I  do  not  see  why  an  insti- 
tution to  suit  this  class  of  men  could  not  be  erected  within 
a  short  distance  of  London — in  the  suburbs,  say. 

23977.  What  sort  of  work  do  you  propose  to  give  to 
them  ? — Mind  you,  you  are  dealing  with  the  worst  class 
of  inmates — men  that  are  physically  able  to  do  work, 
but  have  a  great  dislike  to  work.  I  would  let  the  task 
be  a  kind  of  work  that  was  disagreeable  to  them  at  any 
rate — not  work  that  they  would  seek  after  inside. 

23978.  Have  you  got  anything  particularly  in  your 
mind  ? — No,  I  have  not  thought  of  any  kind  of  work 
that  I  would  give  them. 

23979.  You  would  want  powers  of  detention,  I  think  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  in  powers  of  detention. 

23980.  Stronger  powers  than  you  have  got  now  ? — 
Yes,  stronger.  I  will  tell  you  a  good  kind  of  work  for 
them — that  is,  breaking  earthenware  and  making  it  up 
into  pavement  slabs. 

22981.  Would  that  compete  with  out-door  labour  at 
all  ? — No.  I  believe  you  could  utilise  that  kind  of  stuff 
largely  in  your  institutions.  We  have  utilised  a  lot 
of  it  ourselves  in  doing  our  yards. 


2398^.  In  paragraph  10  you  have  something  io  say 

as  to  allowing  a  married  able-bodied  man  to  go  out  in 

search  of  work,  but  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  the 

house  ? — Yes.    We  have  done  that  largely  during  the  '^I'le-bodied 

last  two  years. 

•'  charged 

23983.  He  is  actually  discharged,  is  he  ? — He  is  dis  without  the:; 
charged  off  the  books,  but  he  has  to  report  himself  every  dt  pendants; 
Saturday  to  me.    There  are  occasions  in  which  we  allow 

the  man  for  the  first  week  that  he  is  out  looking  for  work 
to  utilise  our  receiving  ward.  He  has  to  come  in  before 
eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  he  is  allowed  to  sleep  there 
free,  and  to  go  out  again  at  a  quarter  to  six  in  the  next 
morning.  We  generally  allow  him  that  privilege  for  the 
first  week  if  he  is  minus  any  friends  in  the  parish. 

23984.  Do  you  ever  get  cases  of  desertion  in  that 
kind  of  way,  in  which  the  wife  and  children  are  left 
chargeable  and  the  man  goes  off  ? — Yes,  we  have  had 
two  or  three. 

23985.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  ? — Not  more.  As 
a  rule,  if  those  men  wander  into  the  country  to  look  for 
work,  we  find  that  they  generally  drop  us  a  line,  if  they 
do  not  give  an  address.  They  seem  to  be  very  chary 
and  very  much  afraid  of  giving  their  address  if  they  go 
away,  so  that  they  do  not  put  their  address  on  the  letter, 
but  they  will  write  to  you  and  tell  you  they  are  stil) 
seeking  for  work. 


23986.  With  regard  to  the  casuals,  do  you  endeavour 
to  send  them  on  to  the  other  casual  wards,  as  you  have  no 
casual  wards  of  your  own  ? — I  have  done  so  if  they  have 
come  without  a  relieving  officer's  order,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  they  come  unless  they  do  bring  a  relieving  officer's 
order  for  admission.  If  it  is  very  late  at  night,  my  por- 
ter has  instructions  that  if  it  is  anjrthing  like  twelve 
o'clock  or  after  twelve  at  night,  that  anybody  comes 
along,  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  applies  for  the  c  sual  ward, 
rather  than  send  them  away  he  takes  them  in  for  the 
night,  and  they  go  off  again  the  next  morning. 

23987.  (Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  What  would  be  the 
advantage  of  aggregating  these  able-bodied  persons  in  one 
large  institution,  over  that  of  having  separate  institutions 
attached  to  each  workhouse  ? — I  believe  you  could  deal 
with  the  whole  together  with  the  same  treatment.  You 
do  not  get  the  same  treatment  applied  at  every  work- 
house. 

23988.  The  same  severity  of  treatment,  do  you  mean  ? 
— The  same  severity  or  the  same  task.  I  will  give  you 
a  slight  experience.  During  the  past  eighteen  months 
I  have  had  more  strange  cases  come  to  me  from  a  local 
lodging  house.  No.  119  Green  Street,  than  I  have  had 
for  some  years  past.  When  I  have  made  enquiries  I 
have  foimd  I  should  think  in  twenty  or  thirty  different 
cases  during  the  last  two  years  that  those  men  have  been 
at  two  other  places.  It  is  well  known  to  me  that  there 
are  two  London  workhouses  in  which  the  management 
has  been  much  stricter  during  the  past  two  years  than 
it  was  hitherto  ;  one  house  is  to  the  north  of  me  and  the 
other  house  is  to  the  south,  and  I  find  I  should  think 
something  like  thirty  cases  of  able-bodied  men  have  been 
in  either  one  or  other  of  those  two  houses,  and  have  left 
it  owing  to  the  more  severe  treatment  that  the  guardians 
have  insisted  upon. 

23989.  If  you  aggregated  them  all  together  in  one 
institution,  you  would  have  a  record  at  the  central  house 
of  the  names  of  all  the  people  who  have  been  there  ? — 
Yes. 

23990.  Have  you  a  large  number  of  that  class  in  the 
Bethnal  Green  workhouse  ? — No.  My  number  of  able- 
bodied  to-day,  that  is,  all  those  who  are  on  No.  1  diet,  is 
thirteen. 

23991.  So  that  you  would  not  consider  you  have  a 
sufficient  number  to  warrant  you  in  building  a  separate 
institution  for  them  ? — No.  And  mind  you,  I  believe 
that  so  long  as  we  persist  in  dealing  with  new  cases  in 
the  manner  we  are  dealing  with  them  now,  we  shall 
obviate  the  necessity  of  bnjlding  an  able-bodied  block, 

23992.  How  are  you  dealing  with  them  ? — By  keeping 
them  in  the  receiving  ward,  and  treating  all  new  cases 
in  a  casual  manner  on  the  first  occasion.  I  beUeve  that 
while  that  method  is  adhered  to,  we  shall  to  a  very  large 
extent  obviate  the  necessity  of  building  a  separate  depart- 
ment for  the  able-bodied. 

23993.  Will  they  pass  on  to  other  workhouses  ? — In 
all  probabiUty. 
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23994.  Was  it  your  idea  that  if  there  was  a  central 
workhouse  of  this  description  for  these  classes,  they 
would  be  admitted  direct  to  that  workhouse  by  the 
relieving  officer  ;  or  would  they  be  admitted  to  an  ordin- 
ary workhouse  first,  and  then  sent  on  by  the  master  ? — 
You  would  have  to  be  governed  largely  by  circumstances. 
I  should  say  that  if  the  application  was  made  to  the  re- 
lieving officer  any  time  in  the  morning,  and  the  case  was 
known  to  the  relieving  officer,  that  that  case  should  not 
come  into  the  local  workhouse,  but  should  go  stra^ht 
to  the  building  that  is  intended  for  it. 

23995.  If  you  got  rid  of  all  this  class,  would  you  have 
sufficient  help  in  the  house  to  do  all  the  rough  house-work 
which  has  to  be  done  ? — That  is  a  question  I  should  throw 
on  one  side  entirely,  because  I  believe  that  if  you  do  have 
to  rely  on  this  class  of  workmen  for  doing  the  work  in  a 
workhouse  you  are  starting  a  bad  principle  entirely.  I  do 
not  believe  in  utilising  these  people.  If  you  have  to  rely 
upon  a  class  of  men  or  wome,i  to  do  your  work,  they  know 
it  directly  and  they  take  an  independent  tone  altogether. 
If  you  have  to  utilise  this  class  of  labour  in  the  workhouse, 
and  he  gets  to  know  that  he  is  obliging  you — and  he  is 
bound  to  do  that — then  the  moment  he  does  it,  you 
are  encouragi  ig  him . 

23996.  But  if  you  get  rid  of  him,  you  would  have  to 
bring  in  paid  labour  to  dc  the  work  ? — I  would  have  all 
paid  labour  myself  to  look  after  the  old  people. 

23997.  Would  you  have  sufficient  help  in  the  workhouse 
to  do  the  actual  scrubbing  ? — I  believe  you  would  always 
have  enough,  because  there  are  always  plenty  of  old  women 
over  sixty  years  of  age  in  the  workhouse  who  are  capable 
of  doing  a  certain  amoimt  of  scrubbing — I  do  not  say 
measuring  out  a  certain  amount,  and  saying,  "  Now  you 
have  got  this  lot  to  do  to-day,"  but  there  generally  are 
enough  old  women  to  do  what  is  wanted.  Practically 
half  the  scrubbing  of  Bethnal  Green  has  to  be  done  by  the 
old  women. 

23998.  Take  the  heavy  work  like  carr3ring  coals,  or  work 
of  that  description  ;  wouM  you  be  able  to  find  sufficient 
hands  in  the  house  to  do  that  work  if  you  got  rid  of  all 
these  able-bodied  men  ? — Yes.  I  never  use  the  able- 
bodied  now  to  carry  coal  because  it  is  one  of  those  tasks 
that  you  can  give  a  man  in  which  he  is  likely  to  find  a 
perquisite.  It  is  impossible  to  stamp  that  out.  No 
amount  of  supervision  can  stamp  out  this  little  question 
of  paying  in  the  workhouse.  We  have  tried  all  manner 
of  things.  We  have  threatened  to  punish  the  people 
who  pay,  but  we  cannot  stamp  it  out.  If  you  tell  an 
able-bodied  man  to  do  work  of  that  class,  he  is  collecting 
pence  the  whole  week  through.  There  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  take  a  better  class  of  coal  to  a  certain  ward 
if  he  feels  that  he  can  get  a  penny  for  doing  it,  and  so  he 
goes  to  the  trouble  of  sifting  the  dust  on  one  side  on 
purpose  to  take  the  good  coal  there  and  get  his  penny. 

23999.  With  regard  to  these  people  whom  you  call 
the  sane  epileptics,  are  they  people  who,  though  they  are 
afflicted,  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  quite  clear  in 
their  minds  ? — The  majority  of  them  are. 

24000.  The  majority  of  them  are  quite  clear  and  can 
do  work,  and  you  would  scrcely  know  from  their  appearance 
that  they  were  epileptics  ;  would  you  say  that  you  have 
any  of  that  class  ? — You  can  generally  tell  by  their 
appearance  whether  they  are  epileptic  ;  but  they  are 
men  who  can  take  a  part  in  ordinary  talk  and  enjoy  it,  or 
engage  in  conversation  with  you. 

24001.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  put  them  with 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  imbecile  class  ;  could  you  not 
let  them  be  in  the  other  wards  of  the  house  ? — You  have 
not  got  the  safeguard.  You  have  not  got  an  officer  re- 
sponsible for  their  safety.  The  moment  you  do  that 
if  anything  happens  you  are  hable  to  be  censured  by  the 
public  and  by  your  board  for  not  taking  the  proper  pre- 
cautions to  take  care  of  that  man.  He  might  do  some- 
thing ;  he  might  fall  off  the  top  of  a  chair,  or  something 
might  happen  to  that  man,  and  he  would  fall  down  and 
injure  himself.    You  must  safeguard  these  people. 

24002.  Could  that  not  be  done  by  having  one  or  two 
more  officers  in  the  wards  in  which  they  are  located  ? — 
There  is  nothing  so  effective  as  sending  them  into  the 
country,  I  think. 

24003.  I  quite  agree  with  you  about  that,  but  I  was 
looking  at  your  statement  that  all  these  people  who  are 
sane  epileptics  should  be  kept  altogether  with  the  feeble-. 
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minded,  where  apparently  they  have  no  one  to  talk  to 
and  no  one  to  speak  to  but  the  attendants  ? — The  atten- 
dants and  two  or  three  old  people. 

24004.  Have  you  any  cases  in  the  body  of  the  house  ? 
— No,  we  do  not  have  epileptic  cases  in  the  body  of  the 
house. 

24005.  Not  sane  epileptics  ? — No. 

24006.  [Mr.  Patten  MacDougall.)  You  have  given  us^ffectof 

a  list  of  the  able-bodied  single  men  who  have  been  ad-  {j''gj|^',lg^j^  ^ 

mitted  during  a  period  of  eighteen  months  ;    could  you  ^^jg^ 

say  where  these,  or  the  most  of  them,  come  from  ?  Do 

you  find  that  the  common  lodging-houses  are  feeders  of 

the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  we  do.    We  have  had  experience 

in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  I  think  it  is.    The  Rev. 

Watts  Ditchfield,  who  is  the  vicar  of  the  parish  in  which 

the  workhouse  is  situated,  established  a  working  man's 

hotel  and  lo  Jging  hous^,  that  is,  for  the  men  who  are  in 

search  of  work.    We  have  had  a  large  number  of  men 

go  to  that  place  and  use  that  address  to  go  to  the  relieving 

officer  and  obtain  an  order  for  the  house. 

24007.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  operation  of  these 
lodging-houses  has  not  been  beneficial  ? — Not  to  a  certain 
class  of  men.  I  think  there  is  a  certain  class  of  men  who 
will  utilise  a  lodging-house  of  that  sort  on  purpose  to  go 
to  the  relieving  officer  the  next  day  to  get  an  order, 
because  you  must  reside  in  the  parish,  and  you  must  give 
an  address  where  you  have  resided. 

24008.  Can  you  say  that  the  majority  of  these  able- 
bodied  have  come  from  common  lodging-houses  ? — I 
should  not  like  to  say  definitely. 

24009.  Can  you  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
have  ? — A  large  proportion  I  think  have. 

24010.  In  paragraph  26  you  speak  approvingly  of  the  Tht;  wor!^  of 
work  of  the  Brabazon  Society  ;    that  work  is  confined  ^^^^  Brabazoa 
to  the  sick  and  infirm,  is  it  not  ? — To  the  sick  and  infirm  S'^^'i'^ty- 

and  the  cripple  wards. 

24011.  What  is  done  with  the  proceeds  of  that  work  ? 
I  suppose  you  have  a  sale  annually  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

24012.  How  are  the  proceeds  divided  ? — After  the 
expenses  are  all  paid  the  proceeds  are  utilised.  We 
generally  give  all  those  engaged  in  the  work,  and, 
if  the  funds  will  allow,  a  few  more  of  the  more  infirm  that 
are  in  the  same  ward  where  the  work  is  done,  an  armual 
outing — or,  at  least,  the  Brabazon  Society  do.  They  send 
them  out  into  the  country  in  brakes,  and,  as  a  rule,  give 
them  a  strawberry  tea  ;  in  fact,  they  had  an  outing  a 
fortnight  ago. 

24013.  Does  the  work  of  the  society  go  on  during  the 
whole  year  ? — Yes. 

24014.  Then  you  have  no  difficulty,  I  take  it,  in  getting 
ladies  to  give  their  services  ? — No.  We  are  rather 
fortunate  in  that.  Of  course  we  have  no  ladies  in  Bethnal 
Green  who  engage  in  that  class  of  work  ;  they  all  come 
from  this  end  of  the  town. 

24015.  But  is  that  not  a  difficulty  which  is  sometimes 
experienced  ? — We  have  not  found  it  so  at  Bethnal  Green . 

24016.  Would  you  recommend  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  Brabazon  Society  work  should  be  extended  to  all 
workhouses  as  an  ameliorating  influence  tending  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  the  inmates  ? — Certainly. 

24017.  {Mr.  Loch.)  You  are  doing  in  a  manner  the  .^^ect  of 
work  of  a  casual  ward,  as  well  as  the  work  of  a  workhouse,  g^Qg*  ^^'^ 
in  regard  to  the  able-bodied  ? — To  a  small  extent.    There  yision^^T^" 
being  no  casual  ward  in  the  parish,  you  may  be  sure  that  newly-ad- 
mitted able' 
bodisd  men- 


I  have  to  deal  with  cases  of  that  kind. 

24018.  Your  able-bodied  paupers  only  amount  to 
thirteen  at  the  present  moment,  I  think  you  said  ? — 
That  is  all 

24019.  The  number  is  much  larger  in  very  many 
unions,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  I  think  we  are  the  smallest 
in  London  in  that  respect ;  Whitechapel  might  have 
less  than  vs,  but  I  fancy  we  have  the  smallest  number. 

24020.  And  you  have  accomplished  that  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  simple  operation  of  your  method  of  keeping 
them  in  the  reception  room  ? — That  is  right. 

24021.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  this  smallness  of 
numbers  is  due  to  a  very  simple  process  of  administra- 
tion ? — Just  so. 

24022.  Do  you  think  that  if  your  system,  or  systems 
of  this  kind,  were  adopted  elsewhere,  the  numbers  would 
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16  July  1906.  drives  them  out,  and  they  will  refuse  to  stay. 

24023.  That  is  to  say,  they  feel  the  solitariness  of  their 
position,  and  they  wish  to  get  home  to  their  friends  ? — 
Just  so.  You  see,  they  have  no  opportunity  of  finding 
out  whether  it  is  the  usual  hfe  or  the  continuous  life,  or 
not. 

24024.  If  that  is  so,  does  it  not  follow  that  instead  of 
having  another  able-bodied  institution,  with  all  the  staff 
and  all  the  difficulties  attendant  on  it,  it  would  be  better 
to  be  a  little  more  careful  in  our  administration,  and 
so  to  keep  the  people  off  the  whole  Poor  Law  system  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  that,  because  you  are 
bound  to  have  a  certain  number  of  able-bodied  men  on 
your  hands.  If  you  were  to  apply  that  system  all  over 
London,  we  will  say,  you  would  have  to  give  them  shelter 
somewhere. 
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24025.  You  have  one  of  the  poorest  urAons  in  London, 
have  you  not  ? — I  suppose  it  is  one  oi  the  poorest. 

24026.  And  you  have  at  the  moment  only  thirteen  to 
send  to  such  an  institution  ? — Yes,  at  the  present  time 
we  have  only  thirteen  on  No.  1  diet. 

24027.  If  that  is  so,  do  you  think  that  other  better- 
to-do  districts  should  produce  more  than  thirteen  at 
the  particular  moment  if  they  were  properly  organised  ? 
— You  see  it  is  a  question  whether  the  fact  that  a  district 
is  better-to-do  would  not  be  a  greater  inducement  for 
this  class  of  men  to  go  there  rather  than  to  the  poorer 
parish. 

24028.  Do  you  know  of  any  unions  besides  your  own 
which  adopts  this  method  of  letting  them  into  the  recep- 
tion room  only  ? — There  is  one  more,  I  beHeve,  but  I 
cannot  give  you  its  name. 

24029.  Did  you  ever  see  the  able-bodied  workhouse  at 
Mary  Place,  Kensington,  in  the  old  days  ? — ^No. 

24030.  Have  you  ever  seen  an  able-bodied  workhouse 
— the  Liverpool  one,  for  instance  ? — No ;  but  I  know 
that  we  used  to  send  all  our  able-bodied  men  to  the 
Kensington  able-bodied  workhouse  when  I  was  at  Bethnal 
Green  twenty  years  ago. 

24031.  Did  you  find  that  they  got  there  ?— No,  they 
used  to  tsar  the  order  up  on  the  road — scores  of  them. 
I  quite  recollect  the  trouble  we  used  to  have  with  them. 

24032.  Did  you  find  that  those  cases  came  back  to 
you  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

24033.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  referred  to  the  able- 
bodied  workhouse,  they  would  not  go,  and  they  came 
back  to  the  ordinary  workhouse  ? — That  is  quite  right. 

24034.  With  this  plan  that  you  now  have  of  utilising 
your  reception  room,  do  you  suppose  that  they  wiU  come 
back  to  your  reception  room  ? — -They  do  not. 

24035.  Still,  you  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  well 
to  have  an  able-bodied  workhouse  as  a  sort  of  outer 
defence  ? — Yes,  to  deal  with  this  class  altogether  differ- 
ently to  what  they  are  generally  dealt  with  in  the  usual 
workhouse. 

24036.  But  you  never  yourself  have  seen  the  inner 
working  of  an  able-bodied  workhouse  ? — No. 

24037.  May  we  conclude  from  your  evidence  that  you 
would  say  that  a  workhouse  is  not  a  fit  place  for  any 
of  those  who  are  afflicted  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

24038.  You  say  in  paragraph  10  of  your  statement,  "  I 
am  pleased  to  say  upwards  of  65  per  cent,  have  succeeded 
in  removing  their  wives  and  children  at  various  intervals." 
That  would  be  65  per  cent,  of  Class  2  ;  can  you  tell  us 
what  would  be  the  total  number  on  which  you  took  your 
percentage  ? — I  have  got  three  men  in  to-day  who  have 
got  a  wife  and  family  chargeable,  and  I  think  we  have 
four  men  outside  still  looking  for  work. 

24039.  Could  you  say  what  numbers  you  are  making 
your  calculations  of  the  65  per  cent,  upon ;  is  it  upon 
100  cases,  or  anything  like  that  ? — I  think  the  return 
that  I  have  sent  in,  {see  Appendix  No.  XV.  (B) ), 
extends  over  a  period  of  about  four  years,  and  I  suppose 
we  could  average  it  out  from  that. 

24040.  Is  your  65  per  cent,  based  on  this  return  ? — 
You  will  see  we  have  had  about  thirty  cases  in  four  years. 


24041.  What  do  the  thirty  cases  represent  as  against 
the  total  of  this  class  that  you  have  in  your  workhouse  ? — 
I  should  say  that  those  thirty  cases  represent  about  65 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  that  we  have  dealt^with. 

24042.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  re- 
mainder failed  ? — Yes,  the  remainder  failed. 

24043.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  ever  find  that  the  grown-up  Fine  friend 
children  get  the  older  people  to  go  into  the  workhouse  ofWorkhon 
in  order  that  they  may  be  out  of  the  way  ? — We  have  a  inmates  an 
visiting  day  on  the  Wednesday  and  a  visiting  day  on  the  dilBoulty  o 
Sunday  to  certain  of  our  old  people — our  best  class  that  ""ecovering 
do  not  go  out,  who  are  in  the  most  infirm  wards  and  the  fj^^"^  ^nanj 
sick  wards.  If  you  were  to  see  many  of  the  men  and  women  ^g^'^  ^  "i^''' 
coming  in  on  Sunday  afternoon,  I  am  sure  that  you  would  tive^. 
naturally  ask  yourselves  the  question  how  it  is  that  such 

people  allow  their  friends  to  come  into  the  house.  They 
look  prosperous  when  you  meet  them,  and  seem  very  well- 
to-do  according  to  outward  appearances. 

24044.  Do  you  suppose  that  those  are  persons  legally 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inmates  they  are 
visiting  ? — Yes,  they  are  in  many  cases. 

24045.  Do  you  assign  as  a  reason  for  that  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  know  the  truth  about  their  incomes  ? — 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  that  information.    With  our  Palae  in- 
history  sheet  system  we  get  the  information  fairly  full,  formation 
but  we  do  get  cases  in  which  both  the  men  and  the  women  by  pauper 
will  deny  that  they  have  sons  and  daughters  in  order  *3  to  their 
to  evade  the  pajrment  being  forced  upon  them.  ^'^aV 

24046.  That  is  to  say,  they  get  out  of  giving  the  in- 
formation simply  by  denying  that  they  have  that  member 
of  the  family  at  all  ? — Just  so. 

24047.  Have  you  ever  by  any  chance  known  a  case 
like  this  which  has  been  checked  afterwards ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  it  appears  that  a  good  many  people  rather 
nicely  dressed,  and  so  on,  come  in  to  visit  them,  have  you 
ever  known  a  case  which  has  been  re -investigated  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  had  cases  re-investigated,  and  we  have  got 
a  magistrate's  order  for  the  son  to  pay  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a  week 
— in  cases,  mind  you,  in  which  the  old  man  and  old  woman 
have  been  in  the  workhouse  for  perLaps  upwards  of  two 
years  ;  but  information  has  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent  relieving  officer  that  a  son  is  capable  of 
paymg. 

24048.  May  one  say  that  one  of  the  methods  of  keeping 

the  workhouse  more  or  less  empty  would  be  a  strict  in-  Efiectof 
vestigation  ? — Yes.    I  do  not  believe  we  can  make  it  case-paper 
too  strict.  system  in 

24049.  Am  I  right  in  sa3Tng  that  during  the  last  three,  Q^ggQ*' 
four,  or  five  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  strictness         '  ! 
in  investigation  in  Bethnal  Green  ? — I  should  say  that  t 
the  administration  in  Bethnal  Green  during  the  last  six 

years  has  been  very  different  altogether.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say  it,  because  I  am  a  Bethnal  Green  officer, 
but  we  look  upon  what  the  history  sheet  system  has  done 
as  marvellous. 

24050.  {Miss  Hill.)  Do  you  mean  the  case  paper  system  ? 
—Yes. 

24051.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  class  mentioned 
in  jaragraph  28  (c),  the  young  sixty's,  as  you  call  them, 
or  men  over  sixty  years  of  age  physically  fit  for  a  good 

day's  work,  your  general  conclusion,  I  suppose,  is  that  Difficulty  i 
they  are  pressed  out  of  emplo3mient  by  other  labour,  elder!y  niei[ 
younger  labour  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  are  so  obtamm| 
situated  that  on  the  one  hand  the  trade  unionists  will  not  employmen 
permit  these  men  to  work  at  their  trade  except  at  the 
trade  union  rate  of  wages,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  em- 
ployer of  labour  finds  that  he  cannot  give  them  the  money 
that  he  is  paying  the  younger  men,  so  consequently  they 
find  themselves  pressed  out. 

24052.  Have  you  evidence  to  show  that  these  able- 
bodied  men  are  trade  unionists  ? — No,  and  I  do  not  men- 
tion trade  unionists  in  my  statement. 

24053.  That  is  so,  but  you  did  mention  them  just  now 
in  speaking.  Has  anything  like  a  systematic  inquiry 
been  made  to  find  out  whether  that  is  the  case  ?— That 
is  what  the  men  say  themselves.  They  say  that  they  can- 
not get  work  now.  "  They  look  at  the  colour  of  my  hair, 
and  they  say,  '  You  are  too  old.'  " 

24054.  You  have  not  verified  that  otherwise,  have  you  ? 
—No. 

24055.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  is  rather  a  bad 
state  of  things,  do  you  think  that  anything  could  be  done 
to  bring  these  men  as  it  were  back  into  the  open  market. 
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or  do  you  tnink  when  they  so  apply  to  you  they  sink  into 
pauperism  finally  ? — I  believe  they  sink  into  pauperism 
finally  ;  but  I  think  something  ought  to  be  done  by  which 
they  could  be  engaged  in  industrial  work,  so  that  they 
could  be  made  self-supporting  somehow.  Surely  some 
scheme  could  be  devised  by  which  these  men  who  are  not 
able  to  keep  in  the  mechanical  labour  market  with  the 
younger  men  and  yet  are  able  to  do  a  good  day's  work 
might  be  made  to  do  something  when  they  become  charge- 
able to  the  rates  by  means  of  which  their  labour  shall 
keep  them.    It  ought  to  be  possible. 

24056.  Therefore,  if  that  follows,  you  would  be  inclined, 
as  it  were,  to  revise  the  cases  of  these  men  when  they  come 
into  the  workhouse,  with  a  view  to  getting  them  out 
again  ? — Yes. 

24057.  And  if  possible  to  connect  them  with  some 
labour-finding  or  employment-finding  machinery  out- 
side ? — Just  so. 

24058.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  In  regard  to  workhouse  life 
and  its  effect  on  the  character  of  the  inmate,  as  I  under- 
stand you  believe  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  administration  ? 
— To  a  large  extent,  yes. 

24059.  In  dealing  with  Class  1,  the  able-bodied  single 
men,  I  think  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  the  ad- 
ministration in  Bethnal  Green  is  all  right  ? — To  an  ex- 
tent. 

24060.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  improve  on  it  ? — 
Yes.  I  wiU  tell  you  what  I  should  like  my  board  to  do  at 
Bethnal  Green,  in  order  to  cope  with  some  of  those  cases 
in  the  winter.  I  should  like  them  to  erect  corn  grinding 
mills,  for  instance,  instead  of  giving  the  men  oakum- 
picking  to  do.    We  do  not  git  many. 

24061.  As  a  deterrent,  I  think  you  would  say  it  is  not  so 
much  the  severity  of  the  class  of  work  as  the  close  super- 
vision which  is  dreaded  by  them  ? — Yes,  and  the  isola- 
tion. I  believe  isolation  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
severity  of  the  task. 

lOD  as  a     24062.  And  that  is  the  system  you  have  adopted  ? — 
mt  to    That  is  the  system  we  adopt.    But  I  should  Hke  to  point 
)died    out  that  when  I  returned  to  Bethnal  Green  nine  years  ago 
3.        we  had  about  170  to  180  able-bodied  men  in  the  house. 
There  was  a  long  room,  and  practically  thirty  or  forty  of 
them  were  sitting  down  picking  oakum  ;  they  could  sit 
and  chat,  and  there  was  a  certain  looseness  about  the 
whole  thing.  It  was  not  treated  as  a  task  ;  they  could  sit 
there  and  do  their  2|  lbs.  or  3  lbs.  of  oakum,  and  it  was 
no  deterrent  to  them.    Whereas  when  you  introduce 
isolation,  that  is  what  kiUs  this  class  of  men  ;  they  cannot 
stand  isolation. 

24063.  (Mr.  Booth.)  What  I  understood  from  you  was 
that  that  strict  system  was  applied  only  to  new-comers 
for  the  first  few  days  after  their  arrival  ? — We  have 
gradually  got  rid  of  all  the  rest ;  during  the  nine  years  we 
have  gradually  weeded  this  lot  out.  I  have  got  very 
few  cases  now  that  were  there  when  I  first  came  over  nine 
years  ago.  We  had  about  three  married  men  who  were 
generally  out  this  time  of  the  year — well  known  in-and- 
outers  ;  and  I  could  name  two  instances  in  which  the 
wives  during  the  last  six  years  have  been  confined  two  or 
three  times.  They  have  gone  out  in  the  summer  time,  and 
done  pea-picking  and  fruit-picking,  and  then  have  come 
back  and  spent  the  whole  of  the  winter  in  the  house. 

24064.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  In  regard  to  Class  2,  the  able- 
bodied  married  men  who  come  into  the  workhouse,  you 
are  seeking,  you  say,  to  find  out  the  causes  which  brought 
those  to  you,  and  amongst  other  things  you  spoke  of  drink 
as  the  principal  cause,  and  you  said  in  support  of  that 
opinion  that  you  never  had  one  instance  of  a  married 
man  under  those  circumstances  who  was  a  teetotaller. 
Is  it  the  fact  of  their  not  being  teetotallers  from  which 
you  draw  your  conclusion  that  the  majority  are  the 
victims  of  drink  ? — No,  it  is  the  confession  of  the  men 
themselves.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  they  have  acknow- 
ledged that  drink  has  been  the  cause  of  it. 

24065.  It  is  from  their  own  statement  that  you  have 
got  it  ? — It  is  from  their  own  statement. 

24066.  Deahng  with  the  aged  and  infirm  class,  you  state 
that  you  have  not  often  had  occasion  to  punish  the  old 
folk,  especially  since  the  guardians  have  allowed  greater 
leave  of  absence  ? — Just  so. 
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24067.  Therefore  you  have  found  no  injurious  effects  of 
drink  arising  from  leave  of  absence  ? — I  ought  to  explain 
that  to  a  certain  extent.  When  I  first  came  to  Bethnal 
Green,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  old  people  to  go  out  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  Sunday  until  6.30  on  Sun- 
day night.  I  jisked  the  board  of  guardians  to  revise  that 
rule  and  let  them  out  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
make  tliem  come  in  at  5.30  on  the  Sunday  night  instead  of 
6.30 — one  time  was  half-an-hour  before  the  public-houses 
opened  and  the  other  half-an-hour  after  they  opened.  It 
is  astonishing  the  difference  that  made.  But  we  let  our 
old  people  out  on  two  occasions  in  the  week — all  day  on 
Sunday  and  on  Thursday — that  is,  the  most  infirm  ;  and  I 
allow  my  workers  (that  is  those  who  are  engaged,  what  I 
call  the  young  sixty's,  and  those  that  work  in  the 
mechanics'  shop)  out  on  the  Saturday  afternoon. 

24068.  Am  I  to  understand  that  what  you  mean  by 
allowing  them  greater  leave  of  absence  was  adding  the 
Thursdays  ? — Yes. 

24069.  You  curtailed  it  on  the  Sunday,  and  you  gave 
them  an  extra  day  in  the  week  ? — That  is  it. 

24070.  With  regard  to  those  able-bodied  married  men 
temporarily  unemployed,  you  speak  of  reUeving  them 
outside  without  forcing  them  into  the  house ;  but  they 
must  of  course  be  of  good  character  and  able  to  bear  the 
fullest  investigation  ? — Yes. 

24071.  What  would  you  propose  to  do  with  the  re- 
mainder ? — It  is  a  very  wide  question  to  allow  a  man 
outdoor  relief,  especially  if  he  is  an  able-bodied  man, 
because  it  is  argued,  and  I  believe  it  is  argued  rightly, 
that  you  are  making  them  softer  still — you  are  sapping 
their  independence  the  moment  you  start  doing  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  I  have  known  now  and  then  a  case 
come  into  the  house  at  Bethnal  Green  in  which  the  man 
struck  me  that  he  has  been  a  good  sort  of  fellow ;  his 
children  have  come  in  looking  fairly  well,  and  the  wife 
has  given  the  husband  a  good  name — rather  a  better 
name  than  the  majority  of  them.  In  those  cases  it  has 
struck  me  that  perhaps  the  temporary  granting  of  out- 
door relief  might  have  done  better  work  than  bringing 
the  man  into  the  house.  Of  course  it  is  just  those  cases 
that  can  stand  the  full  investigation. 

24072.  They  are  the  best  of  them  ?— Yes.  I  have 
known  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  men  have  been  good 
men. 

24073.  The  worst  characters  you  would  let  take  their  Reason  for  al- 
course  ?— We  let  them  out  to  look  for  work,  because  I  lowing  able- 
cannot  see  how  a  man  can  go  and  obtain  work  if  he  has  once  bodied  men  to- 
disposed  of  his  home  (and  we  take  their  home  into  the  **ke  their 
workhouse,  mind  you,  if  they  have  got  any  left)  if  he  dijcharge 
has  to  take  a  wife  and  four  children  with  him.    What  is  ^ithout  their 
his  chance  going  to  be  ?    He  cannot  go  out  of  the  work-   '^P  • 
house  gates  in  the  morning  with  a  wife  and  four  children 

to  look  for  work.  It  seems  impossible,  and  to  my 
mind  a  cruel  thing  to  do.  I  think  even  if  the  case  is  a 
bad  case,  it  should  have  a  chance  after  it  has  once  come 
inside. 

24074.  Do  you  allow  them  that  chance  at  Bethnal 
Green  ? — We  do. 

24075.  And  with  good  effect  ? — And  with  good  effect. 

24076.  [Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  g|;Qj.jjj„ 
have  a  system  of  storing  the  furniture  for  these  periods  ?  paupers' 
—Yes,  we  take  the  home  in.  furniture  by 

24077.  So  you  save  the  home  ?— Yes,  always.  the  Guardians 

24078.  Do  you  know  how  many  unions  do  that  ? — 
I  know  one  union  where  it  is  done — Poplar  ;  and  I  believe 
it  is  done  at  Lambeth. 

24079.  With  regard  to  the  married  man  of  high  char-      ^  ration 
acter  which  would  bear  the  strictest  investigation,  if  he  of°Guardiam 
got  out-relief  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  keep  his  home  and  Charitr 
together  without  anything  else  ;    do  you  not  think  it  Organisation 
might  be  better  to  refer  him  to  some  charity  that  would  Society. 

do  it  thoroughly  ? — In  Bethnal  Green  we  have  a  branch 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  our  board  refer 
somr  percentage  of  cases  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ;  in  fact,  one  of  our  principal  guardians — one  of 
the  guardians  most  interested  in  the  work — is  a  member 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  I  allude  to  Mr. 
Bailward. 

24080.  Is  ths  Charity  Organisation  Society  able  to 
deal  effectively  with  these  cases  ? — Yes.    I  have  no  hesita- 
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tion  in  saying  that  when  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  do  find  a  case  deserving  of  help,  they  help  it  in  no 
half-hearted  manner,  they  do  it  properly. 

24081.  It  might  be  better  to  deal  with  the  cases  you 
mention  in  that  way  rather  than  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
By  private  charity  ?  Yes.  There  is  now  and  then  the 
odd  case  that  you  get  where  a  man  has  to  suddenly  come 
into  the  house.  He  might  be  told  that  his  furniture 
would  be  turned  outside  there  and  then,  and  there  is  no 
chance  just  then  for  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  to 
deal  with  his  case. 

24082.  It  is  too  sudden  ?— Yes. 

24083.  I  am  a  little  puzzled  about  your  Class  3,  your 
young  sixty's  ;  I  see  you  say  at  the  end  of  paragraph  15 
that  90  per  cent,  of  them  are  men  who  have  been  heavy 
drinkers  ? — Yes. 

24084.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  very  capable  after 
sixty  if  they  have  been  heavy  drinkers,  are  they  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  We  have  old  men  in  our  house  of  eighty 
or  ninety  years  of  age,  and  it  is  astonishing  even  now  to  see 
what  they  can  stand.  I  do  not  say  they  come  back 
to  the  house  drunk,  but  they  do  come  back  to  the  house 
in  a  very  different  manner  to  that  in  which  they  went 
out  in  the  morning. 

24085.  Supposing  we  did  get  these  young  sixty's  back 
into  the  labour  market,  would  they  keep  from  the  drink  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  say  so,  and  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  believe 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  would  have  to  seek  the  sheltsr 
of  the  house  ;  in  fact,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  these  men  have  spent  at  least  a  third  of 
their  wages  in  drink. 

24086.  So  they  do  not  seem  to  be  deserving  of  much 
sympathy  ? — They  are  deserving  of  sympathy  from  the 
point  of  view,  that  they  are  knocked  out  of  the  labour 
market  partly  by  competition — it  is  between  the  two. 

24087.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  been  knocked 
out  if  they  had  not  been  heavy  drinkers  ? — No,  because 
I  believe,  in  many  instances,  they  would  have  been  in  the 
position  of  being  independent.  In  all  probability  they 
are  unable  to  stand  out  of  work  for  many  weeks,  owing 
to  this  habit  of  drink.  That  is  the  cause  of  their  coming 
in — because  they  have  not  made  that  provision.  Very 
few  of  these  men  who  seek  the  shelter  of  the  house  have 
been  members  of  any  kind  of  club,  or  at  any  rate  not  of 
such  a  high  standard  club  as  the  Foresters,  or  the  Hearts 
of  Oak,  or  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows. 

24088.  You  would  not  suggest  that  we  could  do  any- 
thing with  these  men  apart  from  the  supervision  which 
would  keep  them  from  drink,  would  you  ? — Only  by 
giving  tl  em  such  industrial  work  as  would  make  them 
self-supporting. 

24089.  Under  supervision  ? — Under  supervision. 

24090.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  How  many  of  these  men  whom 
you  let  out  for  work  desert — I  am  alluding  to  the  35  per 
cent.  ? — I  only  say  that  65  per  cent,  have  succeeded. 

24091.  I  know,  but  do  the  35  per  cent,  desert  ? — I 
should  say  not  5  per  cent.  The  65  per  cent,  of  cases  that 
I  have  been  talking  about  are  thdse  that  go  out  to  get 
work  and  remove  their  families. 

24092.  But  there  is  a  balance  left  of  35  per  cent.,  is 
there  not  ? — They  come  back  into  the  house,  and  stop 
perhaps  another  month,  and  they  will  have  another 
chance.  In  dealing  with  the  65  per  cent.,  I  am  alluding 
to  those  cases  that  the  first  opportunity  they  get  they 
remove  their  families  without  coming  back  into  the 
house  themselves. 

24093.  And  only  a  few  per  cent,  desert — not  more 
than  that  ? — Not  more  than  that. 

Nature"of  24094.  When  you  let  these  old  people  out  for  their 

clothing  worn  leave  and  so  on,  do  they  wear  workhouse  clothing  ?— 
by  paupers  Yes,  but,  of  course,  we  have  different  kinds  of  suits  made 
on  leave  of         different  kinds  of  tweeds. 
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24095.  You  do  not  let  them  out  in  the  ordinary  pauper 
imiform,  do  you  ? — No,  they  always  go  out  in  their  best 
clothing. 

24096.  In  tweed  suits  ? — In  tweed  suits  and  hard 
felt  hats. 

24097.  Then  you  cannot  detect  them  from  other 
decently  dressed  people  ? — No,  especially  the  old  men. 


24098.  What  about  the  women  ? — Somehow  you 
cannot  dress  the  old  women  quite  so  privately  as  you 
can  the  men.'  It  always  strikes  me  that  it  seems  far  more 
easy  to  detect  the  old  workhouse  woman  than  it  is  to 
detect  the  old  workhouse  man. 

24099.  Do  you  think  if  they  keep  the  workhouse  uni- 
form on  they  are  stood  drinks  much  more  freely  ? — 
That  is  no  doubt  the  system.  Their  friends  will  say  to 
them  "  Come  and  have  something,  old  dear,"  or  whatever 
it  might  be,  instead  of  helping  them  in  a  proper  manner. 

24100.  Do  the  women  come  back  worse  than  the  men  ? 
— They  drink ;  in  fact  we  get  more  trouble  with  the  old 
women  than  we  do  with  the  old  men. 

24101.  Probably,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have 
not  got  a  way  of  dressing  them,  and  you  cannot  think 
of  one,  which  prevents  people  recognising  them  as  paupers? 
—In  summer  weather  the  matron  has  made  our  old 
women  black  short  capes  just  to  throw  over  the 
shoulders,  with  a  fringe  round  the  bottom,  and  still  you 
cannot  disguise  the  fact  of  their  being  paupers.  You 
and  I  would  be  able  to  recognise  them  if  we  met  one  of 
those  women  outside. 

24102.  And  so  she  gets  drink  ? — Yes. 

24103.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  How  do  you  classify  your  able-  Classificatioc 
bodied  for  the  statistical  return  ?    You  have  only  thirteen  "t^gth'^f 
to-day,  you  tell  us  ;   how  do  you  return  them  on  Form  Work' 
A  ? — That  thirteen  would  be  all  Class  1.  house 

24014.  Do  you  give  any  others  as  able-bodied  on 
Form  A  ?— No. 

24105.  Then  you  go  by  the  dietary  classification  ? — 
And  the  work  they  are  capable  of  doing. 

24106.  For  the  half-yearly  count  how  would  the 
classification  be  made  ? — On  the  same  system.  The 
others  would  be  considered  temporarily  disabled. 

24107.  Is  the  list  of  able-bodied  single  men  who  have 
been  admitted  in  the  eighteen  months  from  January  1st, 
1905,  to  July,  1906,  a  complete  list  of  admissions  ? — 
No,  it  is  not  a  complete  list. 

24108.  It  is  rather  a  list  of  discharges  than  of  admis- 
sions, is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

24109.  There  are  two  men  who  are  not  accounted  for  ? — 
They  are  both  out.  I  should  think  it  is  the  fault  of  my 
typist. 

24110.  What  class  of  labour  are    the  young  sixty's  Former 
drawn  from  mostly  ? — They  are  cabinet-makers,  french  trades  of  j 
polishers,  and  those  engaged  in  the  boot  trade.  f^'^f.^^V  a.hW 
^  bodied 

24111.  They  are  not  simply  casual  labourers  then  ? —  paupers. 
No,  there  are  a  lot  of  these  men  who  are  good  tradesmen, 
polishers  and  cabinet-makers. 

24112.  Is  not  a  good  deal  of  the  work  in  those  trades, 
the  cabinet-making  trade  and  the  french  polishing,  done 
by  piece-work  ? — A  great  deal  of  it  is. 

24113.  If  it  was  a  question  of  their  relation  with  the  Effect  of 
employer,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  man  who  was  alien  labour 
engaged  on  piecework  would  not  be  squeezed  out  so  on  pauperism 
readily  as  the  man  who  was  engaged  on  time-work  ? — 
I  should  say  so,  too.    But  then  you  know  the  alien  labour 
is  so  much  cheaper  in  the  east-end.    Practically,  I  should 
say  two-thirds  of  the  work  of  the  cabinet-making  industry 
and  the  french  polishing  is  done  by  the  ahen,  and  he  works 
for  so  much  less.    They  can  get  the  wOrk  cheaper  done 
by  the  alien  than  they  can  by  these  yoimg  sixty's. 

24114.  Are  you  speaking  of  piece-work  or  time-work 
now  ?  — Of  both.  The  alien  seems  to  be  able  to  knock 
through  a  lot  more  work  and  to  do  it  much  more  cheaply 
than  the  ordinary  worker. 

241 15.  Are  we  to  understand  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  your  young  sixty's  are  men  who  have  been  squeezed 
out  by  the  ahen  competition  ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — 
They  attribute  a  lot  of  it  to  the  alien. 

24116.  Have  you  verified  that  in  any  way,  or  is  it 
merely  their  statement  ? — There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  it,  because  you  see  in  the  whole  of  the  time  I 
have  been  at  Bethnal  Green,  although  the  alien  population  f^ig'^^odied 
has  been  increasing  largely  yearly,  and  you  see  many  g„j 
streets,  even  in  Bethnal  Green,  to-day,  vdth  nothing  else 

but  ahens  in  them,  yet  I  never  get  an  able-bodied  male  alien.  I 

24117.  I  have  looked  down  your  list,  and  I  c"©  not  see  ' 
any  ahen  there  ? — There  are  two  foreign  names,  but  I 
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have  found  out  that  they  were  English-born.    I  have 
never  got  an  able-bodied  alien  in. 

24118.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougcdl.)  You  have  got  in  men 
I  see  as  young  as  seventeen,  eighteen  and  nineteen  years 
of  age  ? — Yes. 

24119.  They  have  not  been  squeezed  out,  have  they  ? 
No,  but  they  are  not  aliens.  I  should  say  in  all  pro- 
bability  they  are  men  with  no  trade. 

24120.  (Dr.  Dmones.)  When  you  were  speaking  of  the 
sane  epileptics  and  their  aggregation,  you  were  referring 
rather  to  your  workhouse  experience,  were  you  not  ?— 
Yes. 

24121.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  places  where  they 
treat  them  in  the  country  and  where  aggregation  has  not 
been  found  to  be  detrimental  ?— I  have  been  trying  for 
six  months  to  get  a  vacancy  for  a  lad  sixteen  years  of 
age  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles. 

24122.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  case  in  there,  is  it  not  ? 
—You  generally  have  to  wait  six  or  nine  months  before 
you  can  get  a  vacancy  for  one  of  those  cases. 

24123.  Have  you  heard  that  detention  in  the  workhouse 
rather  deteriorates  the  chance  of  an  epileptic  afterwards  ? 
— I  am  sure  of  it. 

24124.  Is  admission  to  your  infirmary  through  the 
workhouse  ?— Not  now,  but  it  was  the  first  two  years 
the  infirmary  was  opened. 

24125.  Why  was  that  arrangement  abandoned  ? — 
Because  the  guardians  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  destroyed  the  idea  that  the  infirmary  was  in- 
dependent of  the  workhouse.  We  find  that  we  have  not 
increased  our  admissions  since  we  have  abolished  that. 
For  the  first  two  years,  everybody  had  to  be  admitted  to 
the  infirmary  through  the  workhouse,  because  the  idea 
was  prevalent  that  the  fact  of  going  into  the  new  infirmary 
without  going  through  the  workhouse  would  be  an  mduce- 
ment  for  a  certain  class  of  people  to  go  into  the  infir- 
mary for  treatment  who  ought  not  to  go  there  and  were  well 
able  to  pay  for  themselves,  and  that  they  would  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  Poor  Law  institution  and  a  disgrace  to  come 
into  the  infirmary,  whereas  they  would  look  upon 
it  as  a  disgrace  to  go  into  the  workhouse  and  then  be 
transferred  to  the  infirmary. 

24126.  Then  that  regulation  was  for  the  purpose  of  a 
lesson  ? — ^Yes. 

24127.  Has  it  succeeded  in  its  purpose  ?— We  got  out 
the  statistics  the  other  day,  and  we  found  that  we  are 
having  no  more  admissions  to  the  infirmary  than  we  did 
before  when  we  sent  them  through  the  workhouse.  I  do 
all  the  ambulance  work  myself,  that  is,  the  ambulance 
work  is  not  done  from  the  infirmary,  but  all  the  ambulance 
work  is  done  from  the  workhouse,  that  is,  the  workhouse 
of&cer  goes  with  the  ambulance  to  the  home  of  the  sick 

'  person  and  removes  him  just  the  same  as  he  did  before. 

24128.  You  are  steward  of  the  infirmary,  I  thmk  ? 
—Yes. 

24129.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  any  experience  of  the 
r  workhouse  except  in  Bethnal  Green  ?— Yes,  I  was  eleven 

years  master  of  a  country  workhouse. 

24130.  Where  was  that  ?— In  Norfolk— at  Aylsham. 

24131.  Have  you  any  experience  of  a  system  of  mental 
instructions  for  able-bodied  men  ?— No. 

24132.  Do  you  know  that  in  some  London  workhouses 
they  have  a  mental  instructor  ?— I  know  of  one  workhouse 
where  they  have. 

24133.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  results  of  that  at  all  ? 
—I  have  heard  the  results  spoken  of  very  highly. 
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24134.  A  schoolmaster  goes  there  in  the  evening,  does 
he  ? — Yes.    My  first  experience  in  the  Poor  Law  was  under 
this  very  board  of  guardians  you  are  alluding  to — the      — -  — 
Whitechapel  Board.    They  have  a  paid  schoolmaster  and  1°  July  ^JOO. 
a  paid  schoolmistress  coming  in  after  the  labour  hours 

are  over,  after  tea  is  served,  to  instruct  the  able-bodied 
inmates. 

24135.  What  lines  does  the  instruction  follow  ?— I  have  Lack  of  occu- 

not  been  present.  P^t'^"  , 

^  able-bodied 

24136.  In  your  workhouse,  with  such  able-bodied  men  j^^^j^  ^he 
as  you  have,  what  occupation  do  you  find  for  them  in  the  evening, 
evening  ? — They  have  no  occupation  at  all. 

24137.  Do  you  think  that  is  mischievous  ? — I  do. 

24138.  Will  you  agree  in  saying  that  the  great  object  is 
to  Ifeep  them  constantly  interested  or  employed  ? — 
Yes.  I  say  that  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  it  helps  to  decrease  your  able-bodied 
by  keeping  them  employed  in  the  working  hours,  and 
educated,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  hour  and  a  half  after 
tea  till  supper-time.  *  * 

24139.  Would  you  suggest  that  a  good  way  of  filling  up 
that  hour  and  a  half  would  be  by  employing  an  instructor  ? 
— Yes,  I  would. 

24140.  With  regard  to  your  aged  inmates,  what  do  they  Recreation  of 

do  in  that  hour  and  a  half  ?— They  generally  smoke  and  aged  inmates 

play  dominoes,  or  draughts,  or  read.  ^*  Betlmal 

^  J  '  ^     '  Green  Work- 

24141.  Have  you  a  hbrary  in  your  workhouse  ? — We  house, 
have  a  very  good  supply  of  books. 

24142.  What  proportion  of  your  aged  inmates  read, 
should  you  say  ? — I  should  say  not  more  than  10  to  15  per 
cent. 

24143.  And  a  certain  proportion  would  play  dominoes, 
or  what  not  ? — A  certain  proportion. 

24144.  But  a  very  large  proportion  would  be  doing 
nothing,  I  take  it  ? — They  would  be  doing  nothing  but 
sitting  smoking  and  chatting. 

24145.  Do  you  have  visitors  who  come  and  read  to  your  Lay-readers 
aged  people  ? — Yes,  on  one-and-a-half  days  in  the  week.      at  the  Woik- 

house. 

24146.  Do  they  read  ordinary  literature,  not  merely 
religious  literature  ? — Yes,  ordinary  literature.  The  ladies 
that  come  in  to  read  keep  their  books  here  and  change 
them  from  time  to  time.  I  have  made  them  a  cupboard 
in  which  they  can  keep  their  books. 


24147.  Do  the  aged  people  appreciate  that  ? — Yes, 
the  old  women  especially  appreciate  it.  Then  the  same 
ladies  sing  to  them  as  well,  and  play  the  violin  and  guitar 
every  Friday  afternoon. 

24148.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  What  kind  of  work  do  you  give  Work  of  able- 
your  able-bodied  men  in  addition  to  the  oakum-picking  ? —  ^°']3pth'riar 
None,  except  those  cases  that  are  on  No.  2  diet  and  are  ^^.g^^*'  ^^rk 
not  certified  for  a  full  task  of  work  ;   they  assist  in  the  j^Q^gg, 
general  work  of  the  house. 
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24149.  Could  you  give  us  the  numbers  that  are  on  the 
various  diets  ? — On  class  1  there  are  thirteen,  on  Class  2 
(the  temporarily  disabled  men)  there  are  109,  then  there  ^j^^ 
are  620  aged,  sick,  and  infirm.    I  am  giving  you  to-day's  Betlmal 
numbers.  Green  Work 

24150.  Now  with  regard  to  the  women  ? — There  are 
forty  able-bodied  women. 

24151.  Those  would  be  Class  3  ?— Yes. 

24152.  How  many  Class  4's  have  you  ? — Fifty-five. 

24153.  Then  you  have  no  Class  la,  2a,  3a,  nor  4a  ? — 
No,  in  fact  all  our  women  are  on  one  dietary.  No.  4. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  Mann,  called ;  and  Examined. 


24154.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  clerk  to  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  believe  ? 
—Yes. 

24155.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement,  which  is  a  very 
'he  full  and  comprehensive  narration  of  the  origin  and  the 
letropolitan  duties  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  we  can 
isylums        take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

$oard. 

.   The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement. 

1.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  District  (Metropolitan  Asylums  Board)  was 
established  by  an  Order  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  dated 
15th  May,  1867,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Poor  Law  Act,  1867  (30  Vic.  c.  6).  This  Act 
empowered  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  combine  into  districts 
the  unions  and  parishes  in  the  Metropolis,  as  they  should 
think  fit,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  asylums  for  the 
"  reception  and  relief  of  the  sick,  insane,  or  infirm,  or 
other  class  or  classes  of  the  poor  chargeable  in  unions  or 
parishes  in  the  Metropolis,"  and  to  control  the  action  of 
the  managers  of  any  such  district  by  the  issue  of  orders. 
The  Poor  Law  Board  and  Local  Government  Board  have 
from  time  to  time  issued  orders  for  the  Managers'  direction 
and  guidance. 

2.  When  first  established  the  Board  was  composed  of 
sixty  members,  forty-five  being  elected  by  the  metro- 
politan board  of  guardians  and  fifteen  nominated  by  the 
Poor  Law  Board.  In  1886  the  membership  was  raised 
to  seventy-two,  fifty-four  elected  by  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians and  eighteen  nominated  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  in  1892  one  additional  elected  member  was 
added,  making  seventy-three  in  all.  Appendix  A  (See 
Appendix  No.  XVI.  (A),  ),  shows  the  unions  and 
parishes  comprised  in  the  district,  their  rateable  values 
in  April,  1906,  population  at  the  last  census  and 
present  representation. 

3.  The  first  order  already  quoted,  dated  15th  May,1867, 
constituted  the  Board  "  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  the 
classes  of  poor  persons  chargeable  to  some  union  or  parish 
in  the  said  district  respectively,  who  may  be  infected  with, 
or  suffering  from,  fever,  or  the  disease  of  smallpox,  or  may 
be  insane." 

4.  By  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1879  (42  and  43  Vic.  c.  54 
s.  16),  the  managers  were  empowered  to  undertake  the 
removal  of  infectious  patients  from  their  homes  to  the 
hospitals.  This  section  was  subsequently  superseded 
by  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891  (54  and  55  Vic. 
c.  76,  s.  142),  and  the  powers  of  the  Managers  with  regard 
to  the  ambulance  service  are  now  derived  from  Section  79 
of  this  Act. 

5.  The  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1869 
(32  and  33  Vic.  c.  63  s.  11),  enacted  that  "  the  guardians 
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of  any  union  or  parish  and  the  managers  of  any  school  or 
asylum  district  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  purchase,  hire,  or  otherwise  acquire,  fit  up  and 
furnish  one  or  more  ships  to  be  used  for  the  training  of 
boys  for  the  sea  service,  and  that  every  such  ship  shall  bo 
deemed  to  be  a  school  or  an  asylum,  as  the  case  may  be, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Act, 
1867,  and  the  several  Acts  therein  referred  to  as  the  Poor 
Law  Acts  respectively."  In  accordance  with  this  Act 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  1875  authorised  the 
Managers  to  provide  a  ship  for  the  reception  and  training 
for  the  sea  service  of  boys  chargeable  to  some  Metropolitan 
vmion  or  parish. 

6.  An  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  dated  2nd 
April,  1897,  provided  that  "  the  poor  persons  chargeable 
to  some  union  or  parish  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
District,  for  whose  reception  and  relief  the  said  district 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  formed,  shall  include  the  following 
classes  of  poor  persons  so  chargeable  ;  that  is  to  say  : — 

(a)  Children  suffering  from  ophthalmia  or  other 
contagious  disease  of  the  eye  ; 

(6)  Children  suffering  from  contagious  disease  of 
the  skin  or  scalp. 

(c)  Children  requiring  either  special  treatment 
during  convalescence  or  the  benefit  of  seaside  air. 

(d)  Children  who  by  reason  of  defect  of  intellect  or 
physical  infirmity  cannot  properly  be  trained  in 
association  with  children  in  ordinary  schools  ;  and 

(e)  Children  who  are  ordered  by  two  justices  or  a 
magistrate  to  be  taken  under  the  Industrial  Schools 
Acts,  1866,  to  a  workhouse  or  an  asylum  of  the 
district." 

7.  The  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Five  branches 
falls  therefore  under  five  heads  : —  of  work. 

(a)    Hospitals  for  infectious  disease. 
{b)  Ambulance  service, 
(c)  Imbecile  asylums. 
{d)  Training  ship, 
(e)  Special  classes  of  children. 
Appendix  B  (See  Appendix  No.  XVI.  (B),  ),  shows 
the  provision  made  by  the  managers  to  the  end  of  1905. 

8.  Prior  to  the  year  1867  organised  provision  for  the  Hospitals, 
removal  and  isolation  of  persons  suffering  from  infectious  Prior  to  1867. 
diseases  in  London  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed, 

at  least  as  a  means  of  prevention.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
boards  of  guardians  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
sick  poor  belonging  to  their  respective  parishes  or  unions, 
and  the  local  sanitary  authorities  were  empowered  by  law 
to  provide  similar  accommodation  for  infectious  persons 
other  than  paupers,  but  little  was  really  done  and  there 
was  no  central  authority  to  organise  and  control  any  such 
provision. 
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Mr.  T.  D.       The  scarlet  fever  hospital  at  Islington  and  the  smallpox 
Mann.      hospital  at  Highgate  were  the  only  hospitals  specially  pro- 

— ■■   vided  for  the  reception  of  these  cases.    Both  were  private 

13  July  1906.  institutions,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
were  intended  to  receive  pa3nng  patients.  During 
epidemics  of  typhus  fever  a  limited  number  of  pauper 
patients  were  admitted  into  the  Islington  fever  hospital, 
but  there  was  no  hospi'-al  specially  set  apart  for  the  pauper 
class,  although  cases  from  this  class,  owing  to  the  crowded 
and  unsanitary  condition  of  their  surroundings,  especially 
required  prompt  removal  and  isolation  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease. 

All  cases  that  could  not  be  received  into  the  two  hospitals 
named  were  treated  in  the  workhouses,  or  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  general  hospitals  or  in  their  own  homes. 
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9.  After  the  formation  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  the  Managers  at  once  considered  the  question  of 
the  hospital  accommodation  required,  but  their  powers 
were  restricted  to  providing  for  the  pauper  section  of  the 
population.  It  soon  became  evident  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  patients  who  required  accommodation  were 
not  such  persons  as  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
avail  themselves  of  parochial  relief.  The  Managers 
therefore  concluded  that  greatly  increased  provision 
would  have  to  be  made  for  the  artisan  class,  as  well  as  for 
others  in  superior  social  positions,  who  sought  admission 
into  the  hospitals  and  who  could  not  be  safely  isolated  or 
efficiently  nursed  in  their  own  homes. 

They  were  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  by  the  reports 
of  many  of  the  public  sanitary  authorities,  who  pointed 
out  the  urgent  necessity  of  making  the  hospitals  available 
for  other  than  pauper  patients.  These  authorities  argued 
that  as  a  central  authority  for  dealing  with  infectious 
disease  among  one  class  of  the  community  was  already 
supported  out  of  the  rates,  an  extension  of  its  powers 
to  enable  it  to  deal  with  all  classes  would  be  more  favour- 
able to  the  sanitary  and  financial  interests  of  London 
than  any  separate  action  taken  by  the  local  authorities 
themselves. 

10.  At  the  outset,  accommodation  for  smallpox  as  well 
as  fever  patients  was  provided  in  hospitals  within  the 
metropolitan  area,  but  the  allegations  which  were  made 
as  to  the  influence  of  the  hospitals  on  the  surrounding 
neighbourhoods  during  the  smallpox  epidemics  of  1871-2 
and  1876-7-8,  led  to  an  investigation  being  instituted, 
and  ultimately  in  1881  a  royal  commission  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  "  conditions  and  limitations  under  which 
the  hospitals  provided  by  the  managers  should  be  con- 
tinued." The  report  of  this  commission,  together  with 
the  evidence  which  had  been  taken,  was  presented  to 
Parliament  in  1882.  The  following  were  among  the 
practical  recommendations  made  therein : — 

(a)  That  the  provision  of  hospital  accommodation 
for  infectious  disease  should  be  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  Poor  Law  and  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  London. 

(6)  That  cases  of  infectious  disease  should  be 
notified  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  district 
in  which  the  patient  resides. 

(c)  That  the  hospitals  hitherto  used  for  smallpox 
should  in  the  main  become  fever  hospitals,  and  small- 
pox should  be  treated  in  hospitals  established  in 
isolated  situations  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  in 
floating  hospitals  on  the  river  itself. 

  {d)  That  convalescent  hospitals  for  infectious  cases 

should  be  established  at  some  distance  in  the  country. 

'lovision  of  0^^®     ^®  ^st  results  of  this  report  was  the  passing 

ospitals  for  of  the  Diseases  Prevention  (London)  Act,  1883  (46  and 
ther  than  47  Vic.  c.  35),  for  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  which 
aupers.        were  attached  to  admission  into  the  Managers'  hospitals. 

This  Act  was  superseded  by  the  Pubhc  Health  (London) 
Act,  1891  (54  and  55  Vic.  c.  76,  s.  142),  and  the  provisions 
with  regard  to  the  reception  of  non-pauper  fever  and 
smallpox  patients,  as  well  as  those  for  the  removal  of 
civil  disabilities,  are  incorporated  in  Section  80  of  this  Act. 

Another  result  was  the  removal  of  the  hospital  ships 
for  smallpox  from  their  moorings  off  Greenwich  to  an 
isolated  posit  on  in  Long  Reach  nearly  seventeen  miles 
below  London  Bridge.  These  floating  hospitals  for  small- 
pox were  discontinued  in  1904,  when  the  managers  opened 
a  permanent  smallpox  hospital  on  land  at  Dartford.  but 
removed  from  any  inhabited  buildings. 
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12.  The  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
made  under  the  Act  of  1867  provided  that  every  patient 
should  be  admitted  to  hospital  upon  a  reheving  officer's 
order,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  signed  by  a  district 
medical  officer.  It  had  always  been  found  difficult  to 
comply  with  these  regulations,  and  when  the  hospitals 
were  opened  to  other  than  pauper  patients,  they  were 
found  to  be  impracticable.  In  view  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  prompt  action  in  cases  of  infectious  disease,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  allow  patients  to  be  removed  upon 
receipt  of  information  by  telegram  or  otherwise  from  any 
poor  law  official,  on  the  condition  that  the  prescribed 
"  admission  order  "  was  subsequently  sent  to  the  medical 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  to  which  the  patient  was 
admitted. 

13.  During  the  1884-5  smallpox  epidemic  it  became 
obvious  that  it  was  hopeless  to  cope  with  a  serious  epi- 
demic so  long  as  admission  to  hospital  was  hampered  by 
any  restriction,  and  the  Managers  sanctioned  the  removal 
of  all  patients  to  their  hospitals  upon  the  simple  applica- 
tion of  the  local  sanitary  authority.  In  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  risk  that  would  be  incurred  by  ad- 
mitting into  an  infectious  hospital  patients  who  might 
be  fotmd  not  to  be  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease, 
the  Managers  directed  that  no  patient  should  be  removed 
unless  a  medical  certificate  was  handed  to  the  ambulance 
nurse.  This  certificate  continues  to  be  indispensable 
in  all  cases,  and  as  removal  could  not  be  entertained 
without  previous  medical  examination,  no  delay  is  oc- 
casioned by  insisting  on  its  production  at  the  time  of 
removal. 

Although  convinced  that  their  action  was  for  the  public 
good,  the  Managers  knew  that  they  were  acting  without 
legal  authority,  and  in  1887  they  asked  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  obtain  authority  for  them  to  receive  all 
persons  suffering  from  smallpox  or  fever,  whose  removal 
was  applied  for  by  a  "  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner." 
The  Local  Government  Board  not  being  able  to  obtain 
immediate  legislation,  issued  an  order  which  allowed  of 
the  certificate  of  a  "  registered  medical  practitioner  "  being 
accepted. 

This  concession,  small  as  it  was,  appeared  to  have  a 
salutary  effect,  as  the  admissions  to  the  fever  hospitals 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  were  four  times  greater 
than  in  any  preceding  half-year. 

In  August,  1889,  Parliament  empowered  the  Managers, 
' '  subject  to  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the  Local 
Government  Board  from  time  to  time  make,"  to  admit 
into  their  hospitals  any  non-pauper  person  who  is  "  reason- 
ably believed  to  be  suffering  from  fever,  smallpox  or 
diphtheria."  [Poor  Law  Act,  1889,  52  and  53  Vic.  c.  56, 
s.3(l).] 

From  that  time  the  Managers  have  complied  with  the 
appUcation  of  any  person  provided  that  a  medical  certifi- 
cate is  handed  to  the  ambulance  nurse.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  the  patients  are  sent  to  the  clerk  to  the 
guardians  of  the  parish  or  union  from  which  they  come 
and  to  which  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance  while  in 
hospital  are  charged. 

14.  Up  to  1887  the  Board  had  little  difficulty  in  accom-  Extension  of 
modating  the  fever  patients  who  sought  admission  to  its  apcommoda- 
hospitals,  but  the  modifications  of  the  conditions  of 
admission  in  that  year  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in 

the  number.  Prior  to  1887  the  number  of  fever  patients 
admitted  in  one  year  had  not  exceeded  2,867,  in  1887  it 
rose  to  6,537,  and  rose  again  in  1890  to  8,334,  thus  showing 
that  there  was  a  growing  desire  amongst  Londoners  to 
obtain  the  advantages  of  hospital  treatment  for  the  in- 
fectious sick.  Compulscry 

15.  In  1889  there  came  into  operation  another  cause  notification 
which  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  admissions.    From  "y.  "ii^^"^'  * 
November  of  that  year  the  notification  of  infectious 

diseases  was  made  compulsory  in  London  (Infectious 
Disease  Notification  Act,  1889,  52  and  53  Vic.  c.  72). 
Every  medical  practitioner  attending  on  or  called  in  to 
visit  a  patient,  on  becoming  aware  that  the  patient  is 
suffering  from  an  infectious  disease,  has  forthwith  to  send 
to  the  medical  i  fficer  of  health  of  the  district  a  certificate 
stating  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  patient,  and  the 
disease  from  which,  in  the  medical  practitioner's  opinion, 
the  patient  is  suffering.  Copies  of  these  certificates  are 
forwarded  to  the  Managers,  and  the  information  they 
afford  is  tabulated  and  sent  weekly  to  each  medical  officer 
of  health.    By  the  introduction  of  this  j^rocedure  those 
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officers  for  the  nrst  time  became  aware  of  the  full  extent 
to  which  infectious  diseases  were  prevalent,  not  only  in 
their  own,  but  also  in  contiguous  districts,  and  they  were 
able  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  uipon  those  patients,  whose 
isolation  in  hospital  was  most  desirable  in  the  public 
interest,  but  who  from  prejudice  or  ignorance  were  un- 
willing to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits. 

16.  The  percentage  of  admissions  to  the  total  number 
of  cases  notified  remained,  however,  comparatively  low, 
viz.,  33 '6  per  cent.  This  was  probably  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  boards  of  guardians  still  possessed  under 
the  Act  of  1883  the  power  to  recover  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance of  non-pauper  patients  from  the  patient  or  from  his 
legally  liable  relatives. 

17.  By  the  Public  Health  Act,  1891,  the  expenses  in- 
curred for  the  maintenance  of  any  person  not  a  pauper 
were  made  payable  by  the  board  of  guardians  of  the 
poor  law  district  from  which  the  patient  was  received, 
and  the  guardians  in  their  turn  recovered  them  from  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fimd,  but  no  longer  from 
the  patient  himself  or  his  relatives.  Thus  not  only  was 
the  stigma  of  pauperism  with  all  its  legal  disqualifications 
removed,  but  every  resident  in  London,  suffering  from 
an  infectious  disease,  became  entitled  to  admission  to 
hospital  and  to  gratuitous  treatment  subject  only  to  the 
production  of  a  medical  certificate. 

18.  The  increasing  recognition  by  the  public  of  the 
advantages  accruing  from  the  isolation  of  the  infectious 
sick  as  weU  as  the  encouragement  given  by  the  removal 
of  disabilities,  at  once  increased  the  number  of  patients 
seeking  admission.  From  the  7,809  fever  patients  ad- 
mitted in  1889,  the  numbers  rose  to  16,276  in  1892  and 
to  25,094  in  1899.  This  great  increase  in  the  number  oi 
hospital  admissions  was  so  severe  a  strain  upon  the 
Managers'  resources  that  for  several  years  in  succession 
there  were  times  when  patients  had  to  be  refused  admission 
owing  to  want  of  room. 

For  a  short  time  after  notification  was  introduced,  it 
was  thought  possible  that  the  pressure  on  the  hospitals 
was  only  temporary,  due  possibly  to  an  unusual  prevalence 
of  fever  and  diphtheria  in  London  (for  in  1888  diphtheria 
was  added  to  the  list  of  diseases  for  which  the  managers 
provided  accommodation).  It  subsequently  became 
apparent  that  the  explanation  of  the  pressure  on  the 
hospitals  was  that  of  the  total  number  of  persons  attacked 
by  disease,  a  larger  percentage  each  year  sought  admission 
to  the  hospitals.  Since  1890,  the  first  complete  year  in 
which  compulsory  notification  was  in  force,  the  proportion 
of  admissions  to  the  total  number  of  legfllly  admissible 
cases  has  been  steadily  increasing  as  follows  : — 

1890    33-6  per  cent. 

;  1891  -  -  -  -  -  36-7  „ 
'  1892    43-2  ,, 

1893  .....  36-9  „ 

1894  .       -       .       .       -  52-2  „ 

1895    50-3  „ 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


52-4 
58-5 
65-5 
68-1 
70-6 
74-7 

77-  2 

78-  9 
80-0 
84-6 
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19.  The  normal  accommodation  at  the  fever  hospitals 
at  the  end  of  1905  was  6,269  beds,  and  at  the  smallpox 
hospitals  2,040  beds,  together  with  1,850  in  hospitals 
unattached. 

20.  In  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  epidemic  diseases 
such  as  cholera  or  plague,  the  managers  might  be  called 
upon  to  deal  with  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  ss.  82-87,  and  they  have 
already  on  more  than  one  occasion  made  preliminary 
arrangements  for  dealing  with  such  cases,  in  view  of  the 
contemplated  possibihty  of  their  importation. 

21.  The  cases  admitted  to  the  fever  hospitals  during 
1905  totalled  23,854,  and  the  average  daily  number  under 
treatment  during  the  year  was  3,361.  Into  the  smallpox 
hospitals  fifty-three  cases  were  admitted  during  1905. 

22.  Since  1897  no  cases  have  been  refused  admission 
on  account  of  lack  of  accommodation,  which  appears  to 
meet  the  present  needs  of  the  metropolis. 

23.  In  connection  with  their  hospital  work  the  Managers 
also  undertake  the  necessary  bacteriological  work  and  the 
manufacture  of  antitoxic  serum  used  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria. 

24.  In  1889  the  Managers  were  empowered  to  render 
their  hospitals  available  for  the  clinical  instruction  of 
students,  and  subsequently  a  certificated  course  of  study 
at  a  fever  hospital  was  made  part  of  the  five  years'  curri- 
culum of  every  medical  student  entering  the  profession. 

From  the  time  when  the  provisions  of  the  Act  first  came 
into  operation  to  the  end  of  1905,  5,017  students  have 
completed  the  course  in  the  Board's  hospitals. 

25.  The  effect  which  the  use  of  the  Board's  hospitals 
has  had  upon  the  course  of  infectious  disease  in  London 
may  be  to  some  extent  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of 
the  mortality  from  these  diseases  amongst  the  population. 

The  figures  show  a  reduction  in  the  average  annual 
death  rates  from  the  diseases  treated  in  the  Board's 
hospitals  of  1,926  per  million  of  the  population,  repre- 
senting about  8,667  lives  annually  in  London. 

Improved  sanitary  conditions  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living  and  other  causes  no  doubt  contribute  materially 
to  this  result,  but  a  considerable  portion  may  justly  be 
claimed  for  the  hospitals. 

The  facts  will  be  more  clearly  shown  as  regards  the 
fever  hospitals  if  the  figures  be  taken  for  groups  of  years 
as  follows : — 
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Geotjp  1. — From  the  opening  of  the  fever  hospitals, 
towards  the  end  of  1871  up  to  the  end  of  1878,  the 
period  during  which  the  admissions  were  confined  to 
the  very  poor  or  pauper  class  (7  years)      -      -  - 
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Gkoup  2.— The  years  1879  to  1886,  during  which  the 
i-egulations  as  to  admissions  to  hospitals  were  slightly 
relaxed  (8  years)  -------- 

1,705 

72 
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Group  3. — The  years  1887  to  1891,  during  which  the 
further  relaxation  of  the  admission  regulations  was 

5,325 

19 

487 

992 

0-24 

0-00 

0-15 

0-32 

Group  4.— The  years  1892  to  1899,  during  which  all 
restrictive  regulations  were  removed  (8  years)  - 

13,377 

7 

729 

4,697 

0-21 

0-00 

014 

0-54 

Group  5.— The  years  1900  to  1905  (last  6  years) 

13,040 

7 

1,097 

5,970 

0-10 

0-00 

0-15 

0-23 
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Diphtheria  was  not  admissible  to  the  Board's  hospitals 
l|tiopolitan  until  October,  1888.    For  some  years  prior  to  that  date, 
lums        judging  from  the  advancing  death  rates  it  had  become 
ii'^^-  more  prevalent  in  England  generally,  and  in  London 

lihtheria  in  especially.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  increase 
Ilidon.  been  forthcoming,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 

I  owing  to  the  greater  accuracy  of  present  day  diagnosis 

(bacteriological),  cases  which  were  formerly  otherwise 
diagnosed  are  now  returned  as  diphtheria. 

The  lower  mortality  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  cannot 
be  claimed  as  a  result  of  isolation  ;  it  is  more  probably 
due  to  the  introduction  of  antitoxic  serum  treatment. 

IlKion  Am-  26.  After  the  hospitals  were  opened  attention  was 
bince  Ser-  drawn  to  the  defects  in  the  arrangements  for  the  removal 
Ti)  prior  to  of  patients  to  the  hospitals.  This  duty  rested  on  the 
'  ^-  boards  of  guardians,  and  the  method  adopted  by  these 

bodies  differed  in  important  details.  The  vehicles  were 
in  some  cases  the  property  of  the  guardians,  in  others 
of  the  local  sanitary  authority,  and  in  others  were  hired 
for  the  occasion.  They  were  defective  in  construction, 
and  unsuitable  for  the  safe  transport  of  persons  prostrate 
with  disease.  In  many  instances  the  carriages  after  use 
were  housed  in  a  manner  dangerous  to  public  health. 
A  difficulty  was  frequently  experienced  in  obtaining 
a  carriage  when  required,  and  the  delay  thus  caused 
increased  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Nurses 
to  accompany  the  sick  were  seldom  provided. 

27.  The  ambulance  service  provided  by  the  Managers 
dates  from  1879.  The  land  service  now  consists  of  eight 
ambulance  stations.  Each  station,  with  one  exception, 
contains  a  house  for  the  superintendent  and  housekeeper ; 
sleeping  accommodation  with  baths  and  lavatories  for 
male  and  female  staff  ;  a  kitchen,  mess  and  store-rooms  ; 
a  laundry,  coachsmith's  forge,  general  ambulance  store 
and  equipment  room.  In  each  there  are  harness  rooms, 
ambulance  carriages  for  acute  cases,  and  omnibuses 
for  convalescent  patients.  The  horses  are  hired  by 
contract  in  numbers  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  service. 

ulations  28.  In  order  to  effect  the  removal  of  a  patient  a  message 
5  removal  must  fce  sent  by  telephone,  telegraph,  messenger  or  post 
^itfT"  either  to  the  Board's  head  office  or  to  one  of  the  ambul- 
ance stations  giving  the  following  information :  the 
name,  sex,  age  and  full  address  of  the  patient,  from 
what  disease  suifering,  and  the  name  of  the  person  making 
the  application.  The  ambulance  department  at  the 
Board's  head  office  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  and  is 
connected  by  private  telephone  direct  with  each  ambu- 
lance station.  Between  11  p.m.  and  9  a.m.  the  ambu- 
lance stations  are  switched  on  to  the  public  telephone 
exchanges.  The  inhabitants  of  London  are  now  provided 
with  an  ambulance  service  of  which  they  can  avail  them- 
selves at  any  hour  during  the  day  or  night  by  making 
use  of  their  own  telephones  or  those  of  the  nearest  call 
office. 

An  experienced  nurse  accompanies  each  ambulance, 
with  a  male  attendant  to  assist  the  nurse  in  carrying 
1  the  patient  from  his  home  and  placing  him  in  the  carriage 

when  the  patient  is  over  twelve  years  of  age.  In  cases 
of  severe  illness  a  stretcher  bed  is  taken  into  the  house 
and  the  patient  placed  upon  it,  and  it  is  then  put  on  to 
the  frame  which  supports  it  in  the  carriage  and  passed 
into  position.  For  staircases  which  are  too  narrow  to 
allow  of  the  use  of  the  stretcher  a  specially  designed 
folding  chair  is  provided. 

For  fever  cases  the  nurses  are  drawn  from  the  staff 
of  the  adjoining  hospital,  a  certain  number  being  told 
off  each  day  for  this  duty.  Smallpox  nurses  are  quartered 
at  the  ambulance  station,  as  experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  imperative  to  keep  the  fever  and  smallpox  nurses 
distinct  and  separate.  Restoratives  and  refreshment 
suitable  for  patients  in  a  prostrate  condition  are  provided 
in  charge  of  the  nurse. 

Patients  are  in  all  cases  required  to  bring  as  little 
clothing  as  possible  with  them  to  the  hospital.  They 
are  wrapped  in  blankets  provided  for  this  purpose  which 
arc  sent  in  the  carriage. 

The  duty  of  disinfecting  the  abode  of  the  patient 
with  its  contents  devolves  upon  the  sanitary  authority 
of  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  and  notice  of  the 
removal  is  immediately  sent  by  the  Managers  to  this 
authority. 

After  depositing  the  patient  at  the  hospital,  the  carriage 
returns  to  its  station,  where  it  is  disinfected  and  thoroughly 
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cleansed  before  being  used  for  a  fresh  patient.    During   Mr.  T.  D. 
the  prevalence  of  smallpox  a  certain  number  of  the  Mann. 

carriages  at  each  st'ition  are  set  apart  for  the  removal   

of  patients  suffering  from  this  disease.  ^3  July  1906. 

29.  The  number  of  patients  removed  by  the  Managers' 
ambulances  during  the  year  1905  was  46,093. 

30.  Two  years  ago  the  Managers  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  power  to  extend  their  ambulance 
service  to  the  conveyance  of  persons  suffering  from 
non-infectious  illnesses. 

In  anticipation  of  the  sanction  desired  they  have 
set  apart  at  all  stations  ambulances  for  this  special  work 
and  have  employed  them  for  the  conveyance  of  urgent 
cases  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

The  need  for  this  service  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  supplied  by  the  Managers  have  already  been 
amply  demonstrated. 

31.  Vehicles  are  also  provided  for  the  transport  of 
patients  from  the  hospitals  in  London  to  the  country 
convalescent  hospitals  and  of  recovered  patients  from 
the  country  convalescent  hospitals  to  their  own  homes, 
and  for  the  transport  of  patients  for  the  asylums  and  the 
children's  homes  and  schools,  and  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Managers. 

32.  The  question  of  utilising  motor  traction  has  recently 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board,  and  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles  has  been  experimentally  begun. 

33.  The  river  ambulance  service  is  used  exclusively  };{,iyer  1 
for  cases  of  smallpox.    It  comprises  three  wharves  for  service. 

the  embarkation  of  patients,  situated  at  convenient 
parts  of  London  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  four 
ambulance  steamboats  for  the  conveyance  of  patients  to 
the  landing  stage  for  the  smallpox  hospital  nearly  seven- 
teen miles  below  London  Bridge. 

If  the  medical  officer  of  the  river  service  considers  the 
patient  to  be  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  voyage  to  the 
hospital,  he  is  carried  down  to  the  steamer  which  is 
■^aiting  alongside  and  placed  in  bed.  If  he  is  not  fit 
to  travel  at  once,  there  is  a  small  hospital  ward  on  the 
wharf  in  which  he  can  be  temporarily  treated.  There 
are  also  on  the  wharf  other  small  isolation  wards  for  the 
reception  of  cases  which  have  been  wrongly  diagnosed, 
but  which  are  too  ill  to  be  at  once  taken  to  their  own 
home  or  to  a  fever  or  general  hospital.  Cases  in  which 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  are 
also  detained  in  these  wards. 

34.  Until  the  Managers'  asylums  were  opened  there  Provision  for 
were  no  institutions,  except  the  workhouses  to  which  pa^ppp  ijjots 
idiots  or  imbeciles  of  the  pauper  class  in  London  could  in  London 

be  admitted.  Lunatics  could  be  removed  to  the  county  prior  to  1875. 
lunatic  asylums,  but  imbeciles  were  retained  in  the 
workhouses.  In  some  workhouses  they  were  warded 
separately  from  the  other  inmates,  while  in  others  they 
were  place  i  in  the  general  wards.  To  a  great  extent  the 
patients  were,  in  common  with  the  sick  inmates,  nursed 
and  cared  for  by  the  paupers. 

35.  An  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  dated  Definition  of 
10th  February,  1875,  defined  the  persons  to  be  admitted  cases 

into  Managers'  imbecile  asylums  as  follows —  received. 
"  The  insane  paupers  to  be  taken  into  the  asylum 
shall  be  such  harmless  persons  of  the  chronic  or 
imbecile  class  as  could  be  lawfully  detained  in  the 
workhouse.  No  dangerous  or  curable  persons 
such  as  would  under  the  statutes  in  that  behalf 
require  to  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum  shall  be 
admitted." 

The  class  of  persons  for  whom  the  imbecile  asylums 
are  provided  by  the  Managers  is,  thsrefore,  the  "  pauper 
class  "  ;  i.e.,  persons  for  whose  maintenance  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  are  or  make  themselves  responsible. 

36.  The  normal  accommodation  for  imbeciles  at  the  1905  asylum 
end  of  1905  was  6,998,  and  the  average  daily  number  of  statistics, 
cases  under  treatment  during  the  year  was  6,615. 

37.  A  Local  Government  Board  Order,  dated  10th  Mode  of 
February,  1875,  prescribed  the  mode  of  admission  to  admission  of 
the  imbecile  asylums  as  follows —  imbeciles  to 

"  Every  pauper,  whether  upon  his  first  or  subse-  asylum, 
quent  admission  into  an  asylum,  shall  be  admitted 
upon  an  order  filled  up  and  signed  by  the  clerk  to 
the  board  of  guardians  of  the  union  or  parish  from 
which  he  is  sent  to  the  asylum  according  to  the  form 
[prescribed]  in  the  schedule  to  this  Order ;  "I 
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Mr.  T.  D.    and  directed  that  the  order  of  admission  shall  be  accom- 
Mann.'     panied  by  the  undermentioned  documents,  the  form 
23  Jul   r906  °^  w^ich  was  prescribed,  and  which  must  be  laid  before 
^        ■  the  board  of  guardians  before  the  admission  order  is 
rjjjg       "      signed,  viz.— 

(a.)  A  certificate  signed  by  the  medical  officer 
of  the  workhouse  or  district  of  the  union  or  parish 
to  which  the  pauper  is  chargeable  to  the  effect  that 
from  facts  observed  by  himself  and  from  facts 
communicated  by  others  (the  facts  being  stated) 
the  person  to  be  admitted  is  in  his  opinion  a  chronic 
and  harmless  lunatic,  idiot,  or  imbecile,  such  as  may 
be  lawfully  retained  in  a  workhouse,  and  is  a  fit 
person  for  admission  into  a  Metropolitan  district 
asylum. 

(6.)  A  report  signed  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  union 
or  parish  to  which  the  pauper  is  chargeable,  or  by 
some  member  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  such 
board  of  guardians  to  the  effect  that  the  signatory 
is  satisfied  that  the  subject  of  the  report  is  a  proper 
person  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum  for  imbeciles. 

In  addition  to  these  documents  the  medical  certificates 
and  Justices'  order  for  detention  prescribed  by  the  Lunacy 
Acts  must  be  obtained. 

The  limit  of  age  for  the  admission  of  imbecile  children 
is  at  present  fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  at 
five  years. 


Discharge  of 
imbeciles 


38.  In    the    ordinary    course    the    patients  admit- 
ted to  the  imbecile  asylums  are  permanent  cases.    A  cer- 
from  asybim.  ^^^in   small   proportion   has  been  discharged  as  cured. 

The  proportion  cannot  be  expected  to  be  large,  as  the 
board  are  not  supposed  to  receive  curable  persons  into 
their  imbecile  institutions. 


Classification 
and  training 
of  imbesiles. 


39.  Generally  speaking,  the  imbecile  patients  are 
divided  into  two  groups — improvable  and  unimprovable 
— the  asylum  at  Darenth  being  reserved  for  the  former 
class.  The  most  hopeful  feature  of  this  branch  of  the 
Managers'  work  is  the  training  of  the  improvable  im- 
beciles, and  especially  the  juveniles.  These  improvable 
children  are  placed  in  a  training  school  at  Darenth,  where 
they  are  usefully  employed  under  supervision  in  domestic 
or  industrial  emplojonents,  and  thus  become  partially 
self-supporting. 

The  most  important  industries  carried  on  at  Darenth 
consist  of — macrame  work,  knitting,  needlework,  paper- 
work, rug  making,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  upholstering, 
basket  making,  fibre  mat  making,  weaving,  fretwork, 
wood  chopping  and  bundle  and  peg  making.  There  is 
also  a  laundry  where  the  female  patients  are  taught 
laundry  work. 


The  Board  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  The 
result  of  their  training  of  the  improvable  imbecile  children.  Metropolitai^i 
A  recent  report  received  from  the  Commissioners  in  Asylums  i 
Lunacy  refers  to  the  plan  of  treatment  by  industrial  Board, 
training  which  has  been  employed  at  Darenth  for  years  _  ~ 
past  and  is  now  being  carefully  fostered  with  a  view  to  treatment  of  ' 
its  extension,  as  being  "  so  successful."    A  second  report  imbe^jijeg  ! 
speaks  of  the  "  obviously  good  results"  of  the  training. 

40.  When  the  Asylums  Board  was  formed  it  was  Training  ' 
not  anticipated  that  it  would  be  called  upon  to  under-  ship. 

take  the  management  and  control  of  a  ship  for  training  Origin 
boys  for  the  sea  service.  The  first  ship  of  the  kind 
established  by  the  metropolitan  guardians  of  the  poor 
was  the  "  Goliath,"  which  was  controlled  by  the  late 
Forest  Gate  School  District,  a  combination,  for  certain 
purposes,  of  the  Guardians  of  Whitechapel  and  Poplar. 
The  experiment  proved  so  successful  that  when  in  1875 
the  "  Goliath  "  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  decided  that  the  ship  which  took  its  place 
should  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  metropo- 
lis, and  upon  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  as  the 
one  central  poor  law  authority  in  London,  was  imposed 
the  duty  of  managing  the  new  ship. 

In  due  course  the  "  Exmouth,"  an  old  line-of-battle 
ship,  was  lent  by  the  Admiralty  and  moored  off  Grays, 
Essex.  This  ship  accommodated  600  boys.  During 
the  year  1903  the  hull  of  the  ship  was  found  to  be  in  an 
unsound  condition  and  was  condemned.  After  efforts 
had  been  made,  without  success,  to  secure  from  the 
Admiralty  the  loan  of  another  suitable  vessel  in  good 
condition,  and  enquiries  had  been  made  as  to  the  probable 
cost  of  purchasing  and  refitting  an  old  vessel,  the  Managers 
decided,  in  October,  1903,  to  cause  plans  to  be  prepared 
for  the  building  of  a  suitable  vessel  to  replace  the  "  Ex- 
mouth  "  as  a  stationary  training  ship. 

41.  The  new  ship  built  in  accordance  with  these  plans  No*  ship, 
was  completed  in  1905  and  inaugurated  in  August  of 
that  year.  Externally  the  vessel  presents  a  similar 
appearance  to  a  three-deck  line-of-battle  ship,  but 
internally  the  ship  fulfils  every  modem  requirement  for 
the  accommodation  and  training  of  boys.  The  cost  of 
building  and  equipping  the  ship  was  about  £65,000, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  extremely  economical 
provision  for  dealing  with  600  boys.  The  cost  of  all 
recent  buildings  ashore  by  boards  of  guardians  for 
housing  and  instructing  children  has  been  very  much 
higher  in  proportion,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  buildings  will  be  available  as  assets  for  a 
longer  period  than  that  contemplated  for  the  new  "  Ex- 
mouth." 

42.  The  following  table  shows  the  numbers .  admittetl  "  Exniouthj"' 
and  the  results  of  the  training  up  to  and  including  the  s(«tietics. 
year  1905  :— 


From  1876  to 
1904. 

1905. 

Totals. 

Admitted       -      -      -      -      -      -  - 

8,874 

277 

9,151 

J)iscliarged  to  Royal  N&vy 

2,835 

96 

2,931 

Discharged  to  Mercantile  Marine  -      -      -  - 

3,059 

123 

3,182 

Discharged  to  Army  as  Musicians  -      -      -  - 

1,225 

12 

1,237 

14 

14 

Discharged  to  Unions  by  order  of  Guardians  and  Cbminittee, 

1,137 

25 

1,162 

Boys  died       -      ^      -      -      ^      -      .      .  - 

44 

44; 

Totals    -            -            -  - 

 .                                 ■       ~         ———————       ■  •  ' 

8,314 

256 

8,570 

Total  number  of  boys  discharged 

Beraaining  under  training  31st  December,  1905 

Total 


8,570 
581 

9,151 
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«  On  shore  at  Grays,  near  the  ship,  is  an  infirmary  for 

itropolitan  the  treatment  of  sick  boys,  and  a  playfield.    There  is  a 

ylums  shipping  home  at  Limehouse,   and  arrangements  for 

*'"*^v  shipping  boys  are  also  made  at  the  Port  of  Liverpool. 
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43.  The  most  recent  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Mana- 
gers is  the  duty  of  providing  for  certain  classes  of  poor 
law  children,  which  again  has  devolved  upon  them  as 
the  only  central  poor  law  authority  in  the  metropolis. 

44.  During  the  period  following  the  passing  of  the 
Poor  Law  Reform  Act,  1834,  until  1849,  practically 
all  poor  law  children  were  cared  for  in  the  workhouses, 
although  as  early  as  1766  it  was  enacted  (7  George  III., 
c.  39)  that  children  above  two  and  under  six  years  of 
age  received  into  the  workhouses  within  the  Metropolis, 
should,  within  fourteen  days,  be  sent  into  the  country 
to  a  distance  of  not  less  than  three  miles,  and  infant 
children,  not  being  nursed  by  their  mothers,  to  a  distance 
of  not  less  than  five  miles  from  London.  The  overseers 
of  the  poor  or  other  authorities  then  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  the  present  boards  of  guardians  were  loth  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  providing  separate  houses  for  each 
parish  or  union  and  the  matter  was  left  to  private  enter- 
prise. Great  as  were  the  advantages  of  sending  children 
to  these  suburban  estabUshments,  compared  with  keeping 
them  in  the  workhouses,  yet  the  Umited  success  obtained 
caused  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1834  to  make 
several  enquiries  into  their  working.  In  1836  the  Com- 
missioners issued  a  report  commenting  ujifavourably 
upon  these  institutions,  and  three  years  later,  referring 
to  the  same  institutions,  published  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

"  The  arrangements  were  in  all  respects  im- 
perfect, and  especially  so  in  everything  that  related 
to  the  religious,  moral,  and  industrial  training 
of  the  children.  .  .  The  recreation  of  the 
children  was  not  encouraged  by  any  systematic 

arrangements  The   defects  apparently 

inseparable  from  contractors  estabUshments  are  such 
as  to  render  their  extension  in  the  highest  degree  im- 

poHtic  The   right  regulation   of  such 

hoiises  can  generally  only  be  secured  by  incessant  and 
painful  vigilance." 
It  was  thought  that  the  defects  were  wholly  incidental 
to  the  management  being  in  private  hands,  and  that  the 
establishment  of  schools  on  similar  Hnes,  if  the  manage- 
ment were  placed  in  the  hands  of  bodies  responsible  to  the 
ratepayers,  would  ensure  success. 

45.  In  1844  Parliament  endowed  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners with  power  to  "  combine  unions  or  parishes 
.  .  .  .  into  school  districts  for  the  management  of 
any  class  of  infant  poor  not  above  the  age  of  sixteen 
years."  This  power  was  subject  to  certain  restrictions, 
which  were  removed  by  Parliament  in  1848.  Under  the 
powers  vested  in  the  Poor  Law  Board  by  the  Act  then 
passed,  six  districts  have  been  formed  in  the  MetropoUs, 
embracing  sixteen  parishes  and  unions.  Two  of  these 
districts  have  been  dissolved. 

46.  In  September,  1894,  a  departmental  committee 
(the  Poor  Law  Schools  Committee,  1896)  was  appointed 
to  "  inquire  into  the  existing  systems  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  children  under  the  charge  of  managers  of 
district  schools  and  boards  of  guardians  in  the  metropolis, 
and  to  advise  as  to  any  changes  that  may  be  desirable." 

47.  The  Committee's  report  was  issued  in  February, 
1896.  It  said  much  in  criticism  of  large  schools,  and 
contained   more   than   90   recommendations,    most  of 

■  which  referred  to  children  who  still  remain  in  the  care 
of  the  guardians  Of  iq,anagers  of  school  districts.  Among 
the  recommendations,  however,  were  the  following  : — 

That  a  central  authority  be  appointed  for  the 
Metropolis,  which  shaU  have  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  all  the  London  institutions  for  poor  law 
children,  charging  the  expenses  to  a  common  fund. 

That  one  or  more  ophthalmic  and  other  hospital 
schools  be  established  for  the  reception  of  all  children 
suffering  from  local  contagious  diseases,  and  that 
arrangements  be  made  for  their  continuous  education 
whilst  inmates  of  such  schools. 

That   suitable   homes   be   provided   for  feeble- 
-  — minded -children  by  the  boarding-out  system,  or  that 
they  be  placed  in  small  voluntary  homes  specially 
suited  for  their  care  and  maintenance. 

429—11. 


That  any  additional  provision  needed  be  supplied    Mr.  T.  D.  ^ 
by   boarding-out,   cottage  homes,   isolated  homes  Mann. 
similar  to  those  established  at  Sheffield,  or  by  utilis- 
ing certified  homes. 
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The  following  recommendation  occurred  in  one  of  the  The 
four  minority  reports  : —  Metropolitan 
That  for  certain  purposes  a  central  body  is  neces- 

sary,  and  that  whether  an  existing  body  be  entrusted  _J  

with  the  work  or  a  new  body  be  elected,  it  should  be 
representative  of  the  Guardians.  This  body  should 
be  charged  with  provision  and  management  of  one 
or  more  institutions  : — 

(a)  For  the  care  and  education  of  children 
suffering  from  eye,  skin,  and  scalp  diseases  ; 

(6)  For  the  technical  training  of  boys  [the 
needs  of  the  girls  being  probably  met  by  other 
recommendations  in  the  majority  report]. 

(c)  For  children  requiring  seaside  air  or 
other  convalescent  aid  ;  and 

(d)  For  children  who,  by  reason  of  defective 
intellect  or  physical  infirmity,  cannot  properly 
be  trained  with  children  in  ordinary  schools,  and, 
without  special  training,  would  be  unable  to 
take  their  place  in  the  world. 

To  this  body  should  also  be  committed  the  ar- 
rangements for,  and  supervision  of,  "  boarded-out " 
children,  including  their  inspection  in  the  country 
homes. 

48.  In  January,  1897,  the  Local  Government  Board 
circulated  the  draft  of  an  order  which  they  proposed  to 
issue,  creating  a  new  central  authority  with  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  certain  classes 
of  children  named  in  the  order,  but  the  proposal  did  not 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those  interested  in  the  question, 
and  in  the  end  the  order  of  the  2nd  April,  1897,  abeady 
quoted,  was  issued  entrusting  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  the  duties  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  assign  to 
the  new  central  authority,  viz.  :  the  provision  of  accom- 
modation for  children  suffering  from  contagious  diseases 
of  the  eye,  skin,  or  scalp  ;  children  requiring  convalescent 
or  seaside  treatment ;  mentally  and  physically  defective 
children  ;  and  juvenile  prisoners  on  remand. 

49.  The  distinguishing  featiu-es  of  the  policy  adopted  Manageis' 
by  the  Managers  in  carrying  out  the  duties  entrusted  to  poUcy  in 
them  are  two  in  number.    The  first  is  that,  notwithstand-  dealing  with 
ing  the  circumstance  that  the  children  would  be  in  their  children, 
care  for  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  would  for  the 

most  part  require  primarily  special  hospital  treatment 
or  medical  care,  they  would  continue  to  receive  education 
as  though  they  were  healthy  children  in  an  ordinary  poor 
law  school,  or  at  least  as  much  education  as  might  be 
compatible  with  their  restoration  to  health.  Under  the 
conditions  previously  existing,  the  education  of  these 
classes  of  children  was  partially,  and  in  many  cases 
entirely,  suspended,  and  thus  time  was  lost  during  that 
period  of  their  lives  when  its  loss  was  most  to  be  deplored. 

The  second  feature  is  that  in  all  the  buildings  pro- 
vided by  the  Managers,  the  children  would  be  housed 
in  cottages  or  small  buildings  generally  containing  about 
twelve  children,  and  in  no  case  more  than  twenty-five, 
under  one  roof.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  Managers 
found  it  necessary  to  acquire  for  certain  branches  of 
the  work  existing  buildings  which  did  not  answer  this 
description. 

50.  Two  schools  for  ophthalmic  cases  have  been  pro-  Ophthalmia.  ) 
vided :   White   Oak   School,  Swanley,  Kent;  and  High 

Wood  School,  Brentwood,  Essex.  Each  school  contains 
thirty  cottage  homes  for  the  children,  grouped  in  three 
pairs  of  two  cottages  and  a  small  staff  block  for  the 
nursing  and  medical  work  connected  with  each  three 
pairs.  There  are,  in  addition,  a  complete  modern  elemen- 
tary school  for  the  educational  work  at  each  institution, 
together  with  administrative  buildings,  laundry,  and 
infirmary.  At  the  head  of  the  medical  administration 
is  a  visiting  ophthalmic  smrgeon  from  London,  with  a 
matron  in  charge  of  the  iastitution  and  a  non-resident 
teaching  staff. 

On  receipt  of  an  application  for  admission  from  a 
board  of  guardians,  the  child  is  examined  in  London  by 
the  ophthalmic  surgeon,  and,  if  passed,  is  sent  down  to 
the  school,  where  he  remains  until  cured,  or  until  an 
order  is  received  from  the  guardians  for  his  discharge. 

2  U  2 


SIO  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


Mr.  T.  D.  Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  classification  according 

Mann.  to  the  various  forms  of  disease,  the  normal  accommodation 

  at  each  school  has  been  fixed  at  300. 
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  51.  Provision  for  children  suffering  from  ringworm 

The  is  made  in  The  Downs  School,  Sutton,  which  contains 


Asylums 
Board. 

Binsworm. 


Metropolitan  accommodation  for  420  children  in  six  blocks  of  70  each. 

The  institution  also  contains  the  other  buildings  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  paragraph.  This  school  was 
part  of  the  property  of  the  late  South  Metropolitan  School 
District  Board,  and  was  acquired  by  the  Managers  on  the 
dissolution  of  that  body.  For  some  time  a  second  school 
for  ringworm  cases  was  provided  at  the  institution  at 
Witham,  which  was  also  purchased  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  South  Metropolitan  School  District  Board.  As 
the  number  of  cases  under  treatment  has  undergone 
considerable  reduction,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
put  the  Witham  institution  to  another  use. 

The  administration  of  the  ringworm  school  is  conducted 
on  similar  lines  to  the  ophthalmia  schools,  a  visiting 
dermatologist  from  London  controlling  the  medical 
administration. 

During  the  last  twelve  months,  the  X-Ray  treatment 
of  ringworm,  which  has  been  employed  with  great  success 
in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  has  been  introduced,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  treatment  of  this  disease  wiU  be  much 
simplified,  and  that  the  length  of  stay  at  a  special  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  will  be  much  shortened. 


Convalescent 
and  seaside 
homes  for 
children. 


Provision 
for  feeble- 
minded 
children. 


52.  For  convalescent  children  and  those  requiring 
seaside  air  two  existing  institutions  were  acquired  by 
the  Managers :  one,  St  Aime's  Home,  Heme  Bay,  which 
was  another  portion  of  the  property  of  the  South  Metro- 
poHtan  School  District  Board ;  and  the  other,  East  Cliff 
House,  Margate,  purchased  from  the  St.  Pancras  guardians 
A  third  home  has  been  built  at  Rustington,  near  Little- 
hampton. 

St.  Anne's  Home  is  used  as  an  ordinary  convalescent 
home  for  children  suffering  from  debiUty.  The  children 
sent  to  East  CHff  House,  Margate,  are  cases  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  joints,  spine  and  glands,  such  as  are  found 
in  some  numbers  in  the  workhouses  of  London.  Such 
good  work  has  been  done  at  this  home  in  the  treatment 
of  surgical  tubercular  cases  that  the  home  has  been 
extended  and  a  verandah  built  for  open-air  treatment. 

As  these  two  homes  appeared  to  exhaust  the  needs 
of  the  guardians  for  the  cases  treated  there,  it  was  decided 
to  set  apart  the  third  institution  at  Rustington  for  the 
treatment  of  early  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
the  home  has  been  specially  adapted  as  a  sanatorium 
for  the  treatment  of  these  cases  on  Unes  advised  by  Sir 
William  Broadbent.  The  institution  is  the  only  poor  law 
institution  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis. 

53.  In  determining  the  nature  of  the  provision  to  be 
made  for  feeble-minded  children,  the  managers  were 
guided  by  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Poor  Law 
Schools  Committee,  1896,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Defective  and  Epileptic  Children,  1898. 

The  children  have  been  provided  for  in  small  homes 
in  London  in  the  vicinity  of  the  special  classes  for 
mentally  defective  children  provided  by  the  education 
authority.  For  the  accommodation  of  elder  feeble- 
minded cases,  the  Managers    are  utilising  for  females 


it 


som»  of  the  cottages  at  High  Wood  School  not  required  xhe 
for  ophthalmic  cases,  and  for  the  males  the  institution  Metropolit* 
at  Witham,  already  referred  to,  known  as  Bridge  Industrial  Asylums 
Home.  Board. 

The  children  in  the  homes  for  feeble-minded  in  London   

are  under  the  care  of  foster  parents,  and  attend  during 
ordinary  school  hours  the  special  centres  of  the  education 
authority.    In  addition  to  the  special  training  in  the  J 
classes  every  effort  is  made  in  the  homes  to  develop  their  ' 
faculties. 

It  was  expected  at  the  time  that  this  work  was  imder- 
taken  that,  by  special  training  and  treatment,  many  of 
these  children  would  be  fitted  to  take  their  place  in  the 
world ;  but,  after  considerable  experience,  it  has  been 
found  that  this  hope  has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Managers 
have  been  authorised  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  provide  for  these  cases  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years. 

The  views  of  the  Managers  on  this  question  have 
recently  been  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded. 

54.  The  children  at  the  remand  homes  are  not  properly  Provision  i\ 
poor  law  children  at  all.    Prior  to  1866  they  were,  like  juvenile 
adults,  remanded  to  prison  pending  further  enquiries  offenders, 
when  such  were  necessary.    In  1866  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  enacted  that  children  charged  before  a  magistrate 
with  those  offences  which  might  be  punished  by  sending 
the  offender  to  an  industrial  school  should  be  kept  duriog  | 
remand  not  in  prison  but  in  the  workhouse.    Doubtless  | 
this  was  better  than  keeping  them  in  prison,  but  it  is  jj 
hardly  surprising  that  a  piece  of  work  so  foreign  to  the 
ordinary  duties  of  boards  of  guardians  should  have  been 
unwelcome  and  should  have  been  met  by  temporary 
expedients,  and  so  the  class  of  juvenile  offenders  was 
entrusted,  with  the  other  four  classes  of  children,  to  the 

care  of  the  managers. 

Before,  however,  the  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  could  be  acted  upon  a  further  statute  was  necessary, 
as  there  was  a  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  magistrates 
remanding  the  children  to  the  special  homes  provided 
by  the  Board.  This  difficulty  was  removed  by  the 
Youthful  Offenders  Act,  1901,  by  which  Act  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  "  on  remanding  ....  any 
child  or  young  person  may  ....  remand  or  com- 
mit him  into  the  custody  of  any  fit  person  named  in  the 
commitment  who  is  willing  to  receive  him." 

In  making  the  necessary  provision  London  was  roughly 
divided  into  three  divisions,  and  a  home  containing 
accommodation  for  about  50  children  was  provided  for  ^ , 

each  division,  in  a  spot  conveniently  accessible  to  the  j 
police  courts  which  it  would  serve.  :[ 

These  homes  were  ready  for  occupation  on  the  1st  i 
January,  1902,  the  day  on  which  the  Youthful  Offenders 
Act  came  into  force.    During  the  short  time  the  children  i 
are  in  the  home  they  are  employed  in  domestic  work, 
and  simple  elementary  instruction  is  given  them  as  far 
as  possible. 

55.  The   following   table  shows  the  accommodation  Statistics 
provided  by  the  Managers  up  to  the  end  of  1905,  together  of  children.  \ 
with  the  number  of  children  passing  through  the  homes  "I* 
and  schools  in  that  year  and  the  total  number  of  children  ' 
dealt  with  : — 


Class  of  Children. 

Total 

mmodation. 

Remaining  1st 
January,  1905. 

Admissions. 

Lscharges. 

Deaths. 

aining  31st 
smber,  1905. 

Total  Number  of  Children 
admitted  to 
31st  December  1905. 

Acco 

fi 

a  s 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

I,  Ophthalmia     -      -  - 

560 

498 

366 

426 

472 

819 

776 

1,595 

II.  Ringworm 

580 

569 

554 

622 

2 

538 

1,126 

1,101 

2,227 

III.  Seaside  and  Convalescent  - 

364 

306 

548 

493 

11 

307 

1,633 

1,537 

3,170 

IV.  Defective  -      -      -  - 

132 

89 

39 

4 

119 

147 

92 

239 

V.  Remand    -      -      -  - 

150 

40 

1,987 

1,998 

29 

8,022 

1,336 

9,358 

1.786 

1,502 

3,494 

3,543 

13 

1,465 

11,747 

4,842 

16,589 
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56.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held  at 
the  head  office  on  alternate  Saturdays,  with  a  vacation 
of  ten  weeks  in  the  summer.  The  standing  committees 
of  the  Board  are  as  follow  : — 

(a)  General  Purposes  committee  (the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  Board). 

(6)  Asylums  committee  for  the  control  and 
management  of  the  imbecile  asylums  (30  members). 

(c)  Hospitals  committee  for  the  control  and 
management  of  the  infectious  hospitals  (36  members). 

(d)  Children's  committee  for  the  control  and 
management  of  the  children's  homes  and  schools 
(36  members). 

(e)  Committee  of  management  for  the  training 
ship  "  Exmouth  "  (12  members). 

(/)  Ambulance  committee  (12  members). 

(gr)  Works  committee  (16  members). 

(h)  Contract  committee  (17  members). 

(j)  Statistical  committee  (12  members). 

{k)  Finance  committee  (12  members). 
These  standing  committees  are  appointed  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Managers  after  the  15th  May  in  each  year. 

67.  Prior  to  1898  it  had  been  the  practice,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  branch  of  the  Board's  work,  for  a  separate 
standing  committee  to  be  formed  to  control  and  manage 
each  separate  institution.  This  method  was  attended 
with  inevitable  disadvantages.  It  produced  divergences 
and  inconsistencies  in  the  management  of  the  institutions 
and  in  the  treatment  of  the  staff,  as  well  as  waste  of  time 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Managers  and  officials. 

The  one  exception  mentioned  was  in  the  case  of  the 
latest  branch  of  the  Manager's  work,  that  relating  to 
children,  as  to  which  in  1897,  when  these  duties  were  taken 
over,  a  central  children's  committee  was  appointed 
to  deal  with  this  work  and  to  carry  on  its  duties  through 
sub-committees. 

58.  In  1898,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
devolving  on  the  Managers  and  the  increasing  number  of 
institutions  under  their  control,  they  considered  the 
question  as  to  whether  any  alteration  was  desirable  in 
the  system  of  administration  with  regard  to  the  duties  of 
local-  committees  entrusted  with  the  management  of  in- 
stitutions, and  in  order  to  increase  the  power  of  super- 
vision and  to  strengthen  generally  the  administrative  and 
financial  control  of  the  Managers  over  the  institutions 
under  their  care,  to  ensure  greater  uniformity  of  admin- 
istration, and  at  the  same  time  to  economise  the  time  of 
members,  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  policy  adopted 
in  the  case  of  the  children's  work,  and  to  form  two  other 
central  committees,  one  in  connection  with  the  imbecile 
asylums  and  one  for  the  fever  and  smallpox  hospitals. 

59.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  now  remaining  is  the 
training  ship  Exmouth,  and  though  the  work  of  this 
institution  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Children's  Com- 
mittee, it  is  felt  that  the  extent  and  importance  of  this 
branch  of  the  managers'  work  is  such  that  it  should  con- 
tinue to  be  entrusted  to  a  separate  standing  committee. 

60.  While  forming  the  central  committees  the  Managers 
felt  thp.t  local  control  in  matters  of  detail  through  small 
groups  of  their  members  was  still  essential  to  the  proper 
management  of  the  institutions,  and  accordingly  this 
control  is  exercised  by  sub-committees  working  under  the 
immediate  control  and  co-ordinating  authority  of  the 
central  committees. 

61.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  central  committees 
are  as  follow : — 

(i.)  To  control  and  manage  the  institutions  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  and  to  control  the  officers  and 
servants  in  such  institutions,  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  to  the  standing 
orders  and  other  orders  and  regulations  of  the  Managers 
for  the  time  being  in  force,  and  subject  to  the  powers 
and  duties  from  time  to  time  delegated  by  the  Man- 
agers to  the  finance,  contract,  works,  or  other 
committee  ; 

(ii.)  To  appoint  sub-committees  for  the  institutions 
and  to  delegate  to  such  sub-committees  such  portions 
of  their  powers  and  duties  as  the  Managers  shall  from 
time  to  time  approve  ; 

(iii.)  To  appoint  such  other  sub-committees  as 
they  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit,  provided  that 
the  central  committees  shall,  notwithstanding  any 


delegation   of   powers,  reserve   the  right   to  give  T.  D. 

directions  to  their  sub-committees,  and  to  modify  or  Mann. 

reverse,  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  the  proceedings  

of  such  sub-committees.  ^3  July  1906. 

Each  central  committee,  as  a  rule,  meets  once  in  the  .pj^^ 
fortnight  preceding  every  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Board.  Metropolitan 

62.  The  institution  sub-committees  appointed  by  the  j^Qi^Jj"^^ 

central  committee  consist  of  not  more  than  eight  members,      '  _J  

and  these  sub-committees,  as  a  rule,  meet  once  at  least  Powers  of 
in  the  fortnight  preceding  each  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institution- 
central  committee,  and  they  report  to  the  central  com-  sub-com- 
mittee on  all  matters  of  importance  connected  with  their  mittcos. 
proceedings,  or  in  any  way  concerning  the  institutions 

under  their  control,  or  the  officers,  servants  or  inmates 
thereof. 

An  institution  sub-committee  does  not  make  any 
regulation  or  give  any  directions  upon  any  matter  which 
may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  common  to  several  in- 
stitutions, but  brings  the  matter  before  the  central  com- 
mittee with  a  view  to  a  general  regulation  or  direction 
being  made  or  given.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  institution 
sub-committee  to  regularly  visit  and  inspect  the  institution 
with  a  view  to  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
institution  and  the  internal  working  thereof.  Apart  from 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  sub-committee,  an  inspection 
of  each  institution  is  made  at  least  once  a  fortnight  by 
not  fewer  than  two  members  of  the  sub-committee  d.ily 
nominated  for  the  purpose,  who  on  the  occasion  of  such 
inspection  hear  and  investigate  any  complaint  which  may 
be  made  by  any  of  the  inmates. 

63.  Any  member  of  the  board  may  at  any  time  visit  and  Visitation  of 
examine  any  part  of  any  institution  under  the  control  institutions, 
of  the  board,  but  expenses  are  only  allowed  to  managers 

in  respect  of  official  visits  which  are  strictly  defined  by 
the  standing  orders  of  the  Board,  and  the  expenses  when 
allowed  are  the  actual  and  reasonable  out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

64.  The  committee  of  management  for  the  training 
ship  "  Exmouth  "  and  the  Ambulance  Committee  have 
the  same  powers  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
ship  and  of  the  land  ambulance  service  as  the  three  central 
committees  have  with  regard  to  the  remaining  institutions 
of  the  board. 

65.  The  duties  of  the  Works  Committee  are  : —  Duties  of 
(a)  To  consider  and  report  to  the  Board  upon  all  Works 

proposals  for  building  works  and  schemes  submitted  Committee, 
to  the  Managers  by  the  several  committees,  except 
those  with  reference  to  alterations  and  additions, 
which  are  carried  out  by  the  Manager's  o^vn  officers 
at  existing  institutions. 

(6)  To  recommend  to  the  Managers  the  names 
of  architects  and  surveyors,  and  to  suggest  their 
remuneration  ; 

(c)  To  give  directions  for  the  preparation  cf  plans,, 
specifications  and  estimates  of  all  building  works  and 
schemes,  the  principles  of  which  have  been  sanctioned, 

(d)  To  confer  with  the  committees  concerned  on 
the  first  proposal  and  the  preparation  of  the  plans. 

(e)  To  obtain  and  submit  to  the  Board  tenders  for 
carrying  out  such  plans  ;  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  and  to  deal  with  any  questions  that  may 
arise  during  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  to  report 
as  to  the  actual  cost  on  completion. 

66.  The  whole  of  the  supplies  for  the  institutions  con-  Contract 
trolled  by  the  Managers  are  arranged  for  by  the  contract  Committee 
committee,  with  a  few  very  minor  exceptions,  in  which  aud  supplies, 
it  is  advantageous  for  arrangements  to  be  made  locally 

by  institution  sub-committees. 

A  great  improvement  which  has  been  effected  in  the  sys-  Improved 
tem  of  obtaining  the  supplies  required  dates  from  1895,  methods  of 
in  which  year  the  Managers  reconsidered  the  whole  subject  supply, 
of  obtaining  the  goods  and  supplies  they  required. 

The  practice  which  prevailed  prior  to  that  time  was 
proved  to  be  faulty  in  various  important  particulars,  such 
as  the  following  : — 

(a)  In  taking  a  very  large  number  of  tenders  at 
a  single  meeting,  rendering  It  a  physical  impossi- 
bility to  consider  the  tenders  adequately  on  their 
merits  ; 

(6)  In  relying  upon  the  totals  moneyed  out  by 
the  parties  tendering  in  tenders  comprising  several 
hundred  items',  in  order  to  decide  as  to  the  lowest 
tender ; 
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(c)  In  collecting  into  a  single  contract  articles  be- 
longing to  many  different  trades  ; 

{d)  In  expecting  oflBcers  at  institutions  to  be 
expert  and  competent  judges  of  every  kind  of  goods. 

67.  It  was  demonstrated  then  that  tenders  did  not  admit 
of  comparison  by  totals,  but  required  to  be  examined  in 
detail  and  to  be  compared  item  by  item,  and  it  was  found 
that  in  many  instances  more  than  their  value  was  paid 
for  particular  articles  because  they  were  purchased 
through  general  dealers  and  not  from  the  trade  direct. 

68.  After  full  consideration  of  the  whole  question,  the 
Managers  decided  to  reorganise  the  system  of  obtaining 
supplies  in  accordance  with  the  following  general 
particulars  : — 

(a)  A  complete  rearrangement  of  the  form  of  ten- 
ders by  the  further  sub-division  and  re-grouping  of 
the  items  comprised  in  the  schedules  ; 

(h)  Comparison  of  tenders  received,  item  by  item, 
and  the  reservation  and  exercise  of  the  right  of  ac- 
cepting any  particular  item  from  a  tender  ; 

(c)  The  establishment!  of  a  central  stores  for  the 
reception  of  manufactured  non-perishable  goods. 
The  reasons  which  led  the  Managers  to  adopt  the  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  central  store.«  to  act  as 
a  receiving  house  where  all  manufactured  goods  should 
be  delivered  by  the  contractors  in  the  first  instance,  as  a 
store  for  such  goods  as  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  stock 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  institutions,  and  as  a 
sample  room  where  the  sealed  standard  samples  could  be 
kept,  were  first  and  most  important,  that  by  having  only 
one  place  to  which  goods  are  delivered,  and  only  one 
officer  or  set  of  officers  to  accept  or  reject  them,  there 
would  be  a  much  better  chance  of  obtaining  goods  of  the 
character  and  quality  contracted  for  ;  comparison  could 
at  once  be  made  with  the  one  standard  sample,  and  uni- 
formity of  good  deliveries  might  be  secured,  with  the 
result  that  economy  in  expenditure  and  better  value  for 
money  would  be  obtained. 

It  implies  no  blame  to  institution  officials  that  they  are 
not  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  experts  in  every  kind 
of  goods  delivered  to  them,  or  capable  of  deciding  on 
the  spot  whether  goods  of  all  kinds  are  or  are  not  precisely 
■what  they  purport  to  be. 

It  was  also  anticipated  that  by  collecting  into  one  place 
the  stock  necessary  to  meet  the  Managers'  requirements 
instead  of  having  this  stock  scattered  over  the  institutions 
of  the  Board,  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  quantity 
and  value  of  stock  in  hand  would  be  effected. 

Since  1895  the  principles  thus  adopted  have  been  steadily 
adhered  to  and  expanded.  The  forms  of  contract  and 
schedules  have  been  from  time  to  time  revised  in  accor- 
dance with  expert  advice,  and  the  attention  thus  given 
both  to  the  classification  and  definition  of  the  articles 
required  has  resulted  in  vastly  improved  tendering  both 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  competing  firms. 

Many  good  firms  had  been  previously  prevented  from 
tendering  owing  to  their  being  compelled  to  fill  up  a  whole 
tender  form  containing  many  articles  which  were  not  with- 
in their  province. 

69.  The  requirements  of  the  Managers  being  very 
large,  it  appeared  certain  that  some  articles  could  be  ad- 
vantageously purchased  by  direct  contracts  with  pro- 
ducers, and  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  direction. 
In  1895  the  Managers  changed  the  mode  of  buying  tea, 
and  instead  of  inviting  tenders  employed  a  broker  to  buy 
on  the  open  market,  a  saving  being  effected  in  one  year 
of,  roughly,  £1,000. 

70.  In  1902  the  managers  decided,  alter  investigating 
the  subject,  to  take  a  new  departure  in  ^e  matter  of 
c6al  supplies  by  arranging  for  the  major  portion  of  the 
coal  required  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months  to  be  obtained 
'direct  from  the  collieries.  They  were  convinced  that  the 
•coal  required  could  be  obtained  more  satisfactorily  and 
more  economically  from  the  collieries  than  from  coal 
merchants,  and  that  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the 
past  in  obtaining  satisfactory  supplies  under  the  old 
arrangement  could  be  avoided.  In  the  first  year  after 
the  introduction  of  this  system  a  saving  of  over  £3,500 
was  made,  while  in  addition  to  the  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  coal  there  was  evidence  that  the  various  descriptions 
of  coal  obtained  under  the  new  system  were  better  suited 
to  the  Board's  requirements,  and  consequently  more 
ebonomi^'ai  in  use  than  those  formerly  supplied.  The 


new  system  has  since  been  continued,  and  on  each  succeed- 
ing occasion  of  inviting  tenders  more  and  more  collieries 
have  been  anxious  to  secure  the  Board's  contracts,  and 
other  important  public  bodies  have  followed  the  Board's 
example. 

71.  The  Contract  Committee  also  imdertake  the  duty  of 
providing  the  furniture  and  equipment  required  for  the 
institutions  of  the  Board,  and  here  again  by  central 
dealing  and  expert  assistance  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  articles  obtained  and  economies  in  the 
prices  paid  have  been  secured. 

72.  In  connection  with  the  printing  and  stationery 
work  a  great  saving  has  been  made  by  the  central  regula- 
tion of  supplies  through  the  head  office  of  the  Board.  The 
whole  of  the  forms  and  documents  requisitioned  for  the 
different  branches  of  the  Board's  work  are  edited,  revised, 
and  made  uniform  and  the  supplies  controlled,  with  the 
result  that  while  in  1897,  when  the  Board  had  only 
twenty-four  institutions  under  their  control,  they  spent 
£11,232,  in  the  year  following  (in  which  central  control 
was  established)  the  amount  was  reduced  to  £8,670, 
although  the  number  of  institutions  had  increased  by 
two  ;  and  in  1905,  with  forty-one  institutions  open,  the 
amount  spent  was  only  £6,613. 

73.  The  comparison  of  all  tenders,  item  by  item,  while 
it  has  necessitated  frequent  and  prolonged  meetings  of 
the  committee,  has  had  results  commensurate  with  the 
labour  involved,  both  in  the  considerable  financial  saving 
and  the  breaking  up  of  rings  and  improper  tendering. 

74.  The  establishment  of  the  central  stores  has  also 
secured  all  the  advantages  which  were  expected  from  it, 
including  the  betterment  of  the  quality  of  supplies  througti 
their  being  submitted  to  expert  examination,  the  reduc- 
tion in  quantity  and  value  of  the  stocks  at  institutions, 
and  the  great  economy  secured  by  the  power  to  contract 
for  the  supply  of  and  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  goods 
in  bulk  and  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  articles. 

During  the  first  year  after  the  opening  of  the  central 
stores  in  1897,  50  per  cent,  of  the  goods  sent  to  the  stores 
were  rejected  as  not  in  accordance  with  sample  ;  in  1898 
33  per  cent,  were  rejected,  and  in  1899  25  per  cent. 

75.  The  principle  of  purchasing  goods  in  bulk  instead 
of  contracting  for  periodical  supplies  has  been  greatly 
extended,  and  has  proved  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Board,  who  have  been  able  to  deal  direct  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 

76.  The  duties  of  the  Statistical  Committee  are  : — 

(a)  To  collate  statistical  information  as  to  the 
operations  of  the  Board,  including  statistics  supplied 
in  the  annual  reports. 

(h)  To  revise  from  time  to  time  the  methods  of 
keeping  the  -records  of  the  treatment  of  patients,  and 
periodically  to  tabulate  such  records. 

(c)  To  prepare  statistics  as  to  the  results  of  modes 
of  treatment. 

(d)  To  record  and  report  from  time  to  time  upon 
any  statistical  points  relating  to  the  practical  treat- 
ment or  proventiou  of  diseases  dealt  with  in  the 
Board's  hospitals. 

77.  The  principal  duties  of  the  Finance  Committee 
are : 

A.  To  be  responsible  for  the  regulation  of  the 
finance  of  the  Board,  and  to  make  such  report  at  each 
meeting  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

B.  (i.)  Prescribe  all  books  and  form  of  account ; 
supervise  the  keeping  of  the  accounts,  the  collection 
of  all  moneys  due,  and  the  discharge  of  all  liabilities, 
and  to  have  general  control  and  direction,  so  far  as 
accounting  duties  are  concerned,  of  the  accountant's 
department,  and  of  all  officers  required  to  keep  any 
books  or  forms  of  account. 

(ii.)  Prepare  and  submit  to  the  Board  estimates  of 
income  and  expenditure,  and  determine,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  the  amount  of  the  precepts 
to  be  issued  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor. 

(iii.)  Consider,  and  when  necessary,  report  to  the 
Board  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  borrowing 
powers  of  the  Managers,  the  raising  of  money  on 
loan,  the  provision  for  repayment  of  loans,  the 
payment  of  interest  and  all  others  matters  connected 
therewith. 
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(iv.)  Prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  abstracts 
-of  the  accounts  of  the  Board,  and  to  make  such 
reports  in  respect  thereof  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

(v.)  Provide  for  and  supervise  the  arrangements 
for  taking  stock  at  the  institutions  of  the  Board. 

(vi.)  Supervise,  and,  where  necessary,  report  upon  all 
questions  affecting  : — 

(a)  The  administration  of  the  Superannuation 
Acts  ; 

(b)  The  insurance  of  the  Board's  property 
against  fire  or  other  risk  ; 

(c)  The  safe  custody  of  the  Managers'  cash  and 
the  guarantees  of  accounting  officers  ; 

(d)  The  assessments  of  the  properties  of  the 
Board  ; 

(e)  The  expediency  of  applying  for  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  payment* 
imder  the  Local  Authorities  (Expenses)  Act, 
1887. 

(vii.)  Suggest  from  time  to  time  regulations  as 
to  the  financial  procedure  of  committees  empowered 
to  incur  expenditure. 

(viii.)  Report,  when  they  may  deem  it  necessary, 
on  the  financial  bearings  of  any  proposals  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board. 

(ix.)  Decide,  where  necessary,  all  questions 
arising  as  to  charges,  to  be  made  in  respect  of  transfer 
of  materials,  use  of  plant,  establishment  expenses 
and  stores. 

78.  In  the  account  keeping  and  financial  control  of  the 
Managers,  as  exercised  through  the  Finance  Committee, 
tjwo  main  objects  are  kept  in  view.  First,  to  see  that 
the  expenditure  is  incurred  properly,  in  the  sense  of 
regularly  and  with  due  authority,  and  secondly,  that  the 
expenditure  is  incurred  properly,  in  the  sense  of  judiciously 
and  economically. 

The  methods  by  which  the  first  end  is  secured  remain 
on  the  whole,  and  subject  to  improvements  in  details, 
those  which  many  years'  experience  has  proved  to  be 
adequate,  the  system  of  checking  and  counter-checking 
accounts  before  they  are  finally  passed  for  payment  by 
the  Managers,  being  such  as  to  ensure  that  no  account  is  paid 
except  for  sums  really  due  and  incurred  with  proper 
authority. 

79.  The  annual  expenditure  on  consumable  supplies, 
provisions,  necessaries,  clothing,  coal,  and  so  on  at  different 
institutions,  is  in  round  figures  £300,000.  The  accounts 
for  nearly  all  this  expenditure  are  founded  on  the  steward's 
requirement  book.  This  book  is  submitted  to  every  insti- 
tution sub-committee  at  its  fortnightly  meeting.  It  gives 
in  black  ink  the  requirements  of  the  institution  in  respect 
of  articles  contracted  for,  and  in  red  ink,  to  draw  the 
sub-committee's  special  attention  to  these  particular 
items,  requirements  in  respect  of  articles  out  of  contract. 
The  latter  are  of  comparatively  small  value.  The  require- 
ment book,  after  being  examined  by  the  sub-committee 
and  signed  by  their  chairman,  is  brought  by  the  committee 
clerk  direct  to  the  head  office,  where  orders  upon  the 
tradesmen  are  made  out.  Before  these  orders  are  for- 
warded to  the  contractors  they  are  compared  with  the 
requirement  book  and  with  the  contracts.  Care  is  also 
taken  at  this  stage  to  question  the  supply  of  articles  of  an 
ttnusual  or  exceptional  character,  which  may  perhaps  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  sub-committee,  the  accountant 
being  empowered  by  the  standing  orders  to  withhold 
orflers  which,  in  his  judgment,  require  further  considera- 
tion. Forms  of  invoice  accompany  the  orders,  and  these 
are  sent  by  the  tradesmen  to  the  steward  with  or  soon 
after  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  and  after  being  examined 
aiid  certified  by  him  as  correct  are  forwarded  to  the 
accountant  week  by  week.  The  quantities  charged  for  are 
then  compared  by  the  accountant's  staff  with  the  copies  of 
the  orders  which  have  been  retained  in  the  office.  Should 
the  quantities  ordered  be  supplied,  in  more  than  one 
delivery,  a  note  is  made  of  the  quantities  charged  for  in 
each  invoice,  thus  rendering  it  almost  impossible  for 
anything  to  be  charged  for  twice,  and  securing  that  the 
quantities  ordered  arc  not  exceeded.  The  accountant's 
staff  then  checks  the  prices  against  the  contract  prices 
and  verifies  the  extensions  and  additions. 

The  invoices  referred  to  are  submitted  with  the  books 
of  account  to  the  sub-committees  fortnightly  for  their 
inspection,  and  it  is  open  to  any  sub-comraittee  to  examine 
the  invoices  in  every  detail  and  see  that  they  are  entered 
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in  the  various  accounts  of  the  steward.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  the  items  of  expenditure  appear  before  the 

sub-committee  in  at  least  two  forms — first  in  the  require-  .  

ment  book  before  the  expenditure  is  incurred,  and  secondly  23  July  1 000. 
in  the  invoice  subsequently  produced  after  the  receipt  of 
the  goods.  Tlie 

80.  Next  to  the  expenditure  on  consumable  stores  the  Asyluins  ''  "^'^ 
most  important  item  of  annual  expenditure  is  the  salaries  fjoard. 

and  wages  of  staff  and  workmen,  amounting  to  about   

£190,000.  Every  reasonable  precaution  is  taken  to 
secure  that  no  salary  or  wages  shall  be  paid  except  such 
amounts  as  the  Managers  have  directly  or  indirectly 
approved,  and  to  such  persons  as  the  Managers  have 
directly  or  indirectly  authorised  to  be  employed.  This, 
however,  is  a  matttr  not  so  much  of  finance  as  general 
administration.  The  responsibility  of  appointing  and 
reducing  subordinate  staff  and  extra  workmen  must  bo 
left  to  committees,  who  alone  are  conversant  with  the 
special  circumstances  rendering  an  increase  or  reduction 
necessary  or  desirable. 

The  scales  of  wages  payable  for  the  whole  of  the  in- 
stitutions under  the  Managers'  control  are  fixed  by  them, 
and  the  committees,  or  sub-committees  where  empowered, 
appoint  subordinate  officers,  servants  and  artisans  within 
the  limits  of  the  scale  approved  by  the  Managers  for  the 
particular  institution  or  set  of  institutions. 

In  order  to  control  the  exercise  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  sub-committees  in  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of 
staff,  the  number  of  each  class  of  officers  and  servants 
who  may  be  employed  is  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
central  committee  as  the  normal  establishment  of  staff 
for  each  institution. 

The  sanction  of  the  Managers  must  be  obtained  to 
the  appointment  of  any  person  who  is  not  provided  foi- 
except  in  the  case  of  certain  temporary  employees,  but 
all  temporary  engagements  made  by  a  sub-committeo 
must  be  reported  to  the  central  committee. 

A  complete  set  of  regulations  is  in  force  with  regard 
to  the  wages  payable  to  officers  and  servants,  under 
which  the  general  control  of  the  subordinate  staff  at  the 
institutions  is  reserved  to  the  central  committees. 

81.  The  expenditure  on  building  works  naturally 
varies  very  much  from  year  to  year,  but  no  expenditu;e 
on  the  erection  of  a  new  estabhshment  is  sanctioned  by 
the  Managers  imtil  they  have  received  reports  showing  not 
only  the  cost  of  the  building  but  the  estimated  cost  and 
method  of  working  of  such  estabhshment. 

82.  Accounts  for  exceptional  and  non-recurring  pay- 
ments are  submitted  to  the  central  committees  concerned 
before  they  are  submitted  with  all  routine  accounts  to 
the  Finance  Committee.  A  Ust  of  the  accounts  for  pay- 
ment is  forwarded  to  each  Manager  with  the  agenda  for 
each  Board  meeting,  and  even  at  this  stage  any  Manager 
may  object  to  the  payment  of  a  bill  and  move  any  refer- 
ence in  connection  therewith. 

83.  The  draft  estimates,  as  prepared  by  the  Ac- 
coimtant,  before  being  submitted  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, are  forwarded  to  the  central  committees  con- 
cerned for  their  observations  thereon  and  for  the  in- 
sertion of  any  items  of  exceptional  expenditure  Ukely 
to  be  incurred  during  the  period  to  which  the  estimate* 
relate. 

84.  Finally,  the  whole  of  the  books  and  accounts  of 
the  accounting  officers  are  subject  to  a  continuous  ex- 
amination throughout  the  year  by  the  Accoimtant, 
and  the  whole  of  the  accounts  of  the  Board  are  audited 
by  the  Auditor  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

85.  Appendix    C    (see    Appendix     No.    XVI.    (C)  )  Income  antJ- 
gives  a  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  account  expenditure, 
for  the   year   from   2nd  October,  1904,  to  the  30th 
September,  1905. 

86.  The  rateable  value  of  the  district  was  £43,395  049  Financial 
on  the  6th  April,  1906.  statistics. 

One  penny  in  the  £  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  district 
produces  £180,813. 

The  precepts  levied  on  the  guardians  of  the  con- 
stituent parishes  and  unions  of  the  District  for  the  year 
1905  worked  out  at  5^.  in  the  £,  and  the  average  for 
the  past  five  years  was  6d.  in  the  £. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  £1,272,435 
(Loan  £235,738  and  General  £1,036,697),  and  the  averago 
for  the  past  five  years  was  £1,397,586  (Loan  £389,036 
and  General  £1,008,550). 
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Mr.  T.  D.       The  rateable  value  of  the  Board's  property  is  £147,359, 
Mann.      and  the  amount  of  the  rates  paid  last  year  was  £46,214. 
"  The  borrowing  powers  are  limited  to  one-fifth  of  the 

23  July  1906.  rateable  value  of  the  district. 

rpjjg  The  total  amount  borrowed  to  Michaelmas,  1905,  was 
Metropolitan  £5»542,479,  and  the  total  amount  of  loans  repaid  was 
Asylums        £1,984,257,  leaving  a  debt  of  £3,558,222  outstanding. 
Board.  The  cost  per  head  per  week  for  inmates  during  the 
 year  ending  Michaelmas,  1905,  was ; 


Number  of 
meetings. 


Head  office 
and  central 
staff. 


Stafi. 


Daily 
populati  n 
maintained. 


Incidence  of 
expenditure. 


Mainten- 
ance, 
s.  d. 

-  4  5 

-  9  4 

-  3  6 

-  3  9 

-  4  8 


Other 
Charges.* 
s.  d. 
28  2 


Total* 
s.  d. 
32  7 


Fever  .... 
Smallpox  ... 
Imbeciles  ... 
Children  ... 
Boys  on  Exmouth  - 

87.  The  following  return  shows  the  total  number  of 
meetings  of  the  Board,  committees,  sub-committees, 
during  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1906 : — 


7  4 
10  10 
7  4 


10  10 
14  7 
12  0 


Board  ... 

■  21 

Standing  Committees, 

and  their 

Sub-Committees 

General  Pxirposes 

•  14 

.  15 

Asylums 

-  25 

-  165 

Hospitals 
Children's 

-  20 

-  291 

-  21 

-  281 

Exmouth 

-  34 

.  22 

Ambulance  - 

-  29 

-  2 

Works   -       -  . 

-  32 

Contract 

-  25 

-  8 

Statistical 

-  7 

Finance 

-  22 

-  6 

Special  Committee — 

Selection 

-  1 

Total  - 

-251 

-  790 

Grand  Total   -  1,041 

Of  these  meetings  460  were  at  the.  office  of  the  Board, 
and  581  away  from  the  office.  The  total  number  of 
individual  attendances  of  Managers  for  all  purposes  was 
9,809. 

88.  The  office  of  the  Board  is  situate  on  the  Embank- 
ment at  the  corner  of  Carmelite  Street.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively new  building,  opened  in  March,  1900,  standing  on 
a  freehold  site  purchased  at  a  cost  of  £54,120,  and  the 
buildings  and  foundations  cost  £57,120. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Board  is  the  chief  administrative 
officer,  with  a  Treasurer  and  Accountant,  who  is  the 
chief  financial  officer,  an  assistant  clerk,  and  six  principal 
clerks  who  are  heads  of  departments.  The  Engineer- 
ia-Chief  controls  the  engineering  and  surveying  work. 

89.  The  permanent  staff  employed  by  the  Managers 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1905,  was  5,157. 

90.  The  number  of  persons  maintained  by  the  Managers 
on  the  same  date  was  : — 

Permanent  staff  4,853 

Inmates       ........  13,203 


Total 


-  18,056 


91.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Managers  are,  by 
the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867,  defrayed  by  the  unions 
of  the  district,  and  are  divided  into  two  classes,  which 
for  convenience  may  be  termed  "  Direct  Charges " 
and  "  Common  Charges."  Subsequent  enactments 
have  imposed  additional  duties  on  the  Managers,  but  the 
above  division  of  the  expenses  still  applies. 

"  Direct  Charges "  include  expenses  in  or  about  the 
food,  clothing,  maintenance,  care,  treatment,  and  relief, 
-or  for  the  burial  of  inmates,  and  are  separately  charged 
to  the  respective  unions  from  which  the  inmates  are 
received. 

"  Common  Charges "  cover  all  expenses  other  than 
those  named  above,  and  are  raised  by  contribution 
orders  on  the  several  parishes  and  unions  in  proportion 
to  their  rateable  values. 

These  "  Direct  Charges  "  when  ascertained  are  (with 
some  items  of  the  "Common  Charges")  incorporated 

*  Excluding  rent  or  loan  charges,  special  expenditure,  and 
head  offi?e  and  central  expenses.  , 


by  the  unions  in  their  respective  claims  upon  the  Metro-  The 
politan  Common  Poor  Fund,  such  fund  being  raised  by  Metropolitaii 
contribution  orders  based  on  rateable  values.  Asylums     |  '], 

As  the  area  of  the  Asylum  District  and  the  area  of  Board  ,] 

the  districts  participating  in  the  operations  of  the  Common   

Poor  Fund  are  practically  co-terminous,  and  the  rateable 
values  of  these  areas  are  for  both  contributory  purposes 
practically  identical,  it  is  clear  that  these  "  Direct 
Charges "  are  eventually  spread  rateably  over  the 
Asylum  District  and  cease  to  be  a  local  charge. 

Therefore,  all  expenditure  of  the  Managers  ultimately 
becomes  an  equalised  or  common  charge  on  the  Metropolis. 

This  result  could  be  attained  more  readily  and  directly 
by  the  Managers  being  empowered  to  raise  all  their 
estimated  requirements  from  the  unions  by  contribution 
orders  based  on  rateable  value. 

92.  The  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board  over  Local 

the  work  of  the  Managers,  either  direct  or  indirect,  is  Government*  j.] 
absolute.    This  has  been  practically  unchanged  since  Board  ' 
the  inception  of  the  Board.    When  starting  in  a  small  control 
way  and  with  limited  scope,  the  Board  was  not  unfairly 
looked  upon  as  a  somewhat  enlarged  Board  of  Guardians.  'si 
The  time  when  this  view  was  in  any  sense  accurate  has 
long  since  passed,  and  the  question  may  properly  be 
considered  as  to  whether,  in  their  relations  with  a  central 
and  representative  metropolitan  authority,  whose  opera- 
tions reach  the  magnitude  of  which  evidence  has  been 
given,  the  Local  Government  Board  might  not  be  re- 
lieved of  the  burden  which  is  entailed  by  the  minute 
supervision  of  details. 

93.  Some  duplication  of  work  and  of  expenditure  is  Relations' 
unfortunately  unavoidable  with  the  present  overlapping  with  other 
of  duties  and  division  of  authority  between  various  Metropolitan 
metropolitan  bodies.    This  is  also  a  source  of  friction  authorities, 
between  the  authorities  when  one  body  being  naturally 

without  experience  and  inside  knowledge  of  the  working 
and  administration  of  another  becomes  querulous  with 
regard  to  the  performance  of  that  other  body's  duties. 

The  existing  duties  of  the  Managers  may  in  this  con- 
nection be  divided  under  two  heads  : —  j 

A.  Public  health  work  ; 

B.  Central  Poor  Law  work,  viz. — 

(i.)  Care  of  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded: 
(ii.)  Children. 

94.  The  public  health  work  of  London  is,  so  far  as  i,j  public  1 
the  care  of  the  infectious  sick  is  concerned,  the  duty  of  health  work 
the  Managers.    Other  branches  of  it  are  in  the  hands 

of  the  London  County  Council,  and  others  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  but  the 
functions  of  each  authority  are  on  the  whole  well  defined, 
and  do  not  overlap.  ^ 

95.  With  regard  to  the  provision  for  imbeciles  and  for  \ 
feeble-minded,  however,  there  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  imbeciles 
overlapping.     While  the  Managers  provide  asylums  for 
imbeciles,  the  county  authority  provide  and  control 

asylums  for  lunatics,  each  body  having  an  Asylums 
Committee  with  a  complete  set  of  administrative 
machinery.  The  line  between  the  two  classes  of  patients 
is  not  precise  and  definite,  and  while  the  Managers  are 
fully  able  to  deal  and  have,  in  fact,  dealt  with  every 
application  made  to  them,  the  provision  by  the  coimty 
authority  is  constantly  increasing,  and  that  authority 
is  tempted  to  allege,  as  partly  accounting  for  growing 
expenditure,  that  they  are  providing  for  many  cases 
who  should  properly  be  provided  for  by  the  Managers. 

Again,  the  Education  authority  (now  merged  in  the 
County  Council)  is  empowered  by  the  Defective  and 
Epileptic  Children's  Act,  1899,  to  provide  and  maintain 
in  residential  homes  feeble-minded,  physically  defective, 
and  epileptic  children,  and  the  county  authority  is 
therefore  maintaining  some  of  tte  classes  of  children, 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  as  are  being  main- 
tained in  connection  with  the  children's  work  of  the 
Managers,  though  the  former  set  of  children  are  not 
technically  classed  as  paupers. 

96.  Witfa  regard  to  the  guardians,  the  difficulties  with  Boazda 
experienced  are  those  of  divided  authority.  Their  of  Guardians, 
relation  to  the  admission  of  cases  of  infectious  disease 

has  long  since  been  modified  to  extinction.  There  would 
seem  to  be  little  reason  for  its  retention  in  the  case  of  th« 
imbecile  and  feeble-minded  classes. 

But  it  is  in  relation  to  children's  work  that  the  points 
of  contact  are  sharpest.    This  work  has  been  entrusted 
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e  to  the  Managers  without  the  necessary  machinery  for 

itropolitan  ensuring  that  the  full  benefits  are  obtained  of  expenditure 


ylums 
arc! 


jjluctance 


II  the 
';  Sxmouth. 


nccfc  ssarily  large. 

For  instance,  the  provision  for  medical  treatment 
and  education  of  children  which  has  been  made  is  not 
fully  used.  The  Managers  have  no  means  of  securing 
hat  every  child  in  a  district  or  separate  poor  law  school 
suffering  from  ophthalmia,  ringworm,  or  phthisis,  shall  be 
detected  and  sent  to  the  special  school  for  these  cases, 
while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  children  both  remain 
undetected,  and  even  when  detected,  are  not  as  a  matter 
of  course  transferred.  The  services  of  the  speciilisls 
at  the  Managers'  disposal  could  easily  and  with  little 
extra  expense  be  utilised  for  inspection  purposes,  but 
some  further  central  control  would  be  needed  to  secure 
that  the  course  advised  after  such  inspections  would  be 
carried  out. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Exmoiith,"  many  places 
«iGruardian3  remain  unfilled,  and  the  Managers  have  even  been  com- 
l|Bend  boys  pelled  to  accept  boys  from  the  country  at  less  than  the 
„  full  cost  in  order  to  reduce  the  financial  loss  which  would 
follow  upon  the  places  being  quite  unoccupied.    This  is 
in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  boys  in  poor  law  schools, 
and  of  the  admitted  advantages  of  sea  service  for  boys  of 
this  class  in  the  navy  and  the  better  ships  of  the  mercantile 
marine. 

97.  There  are,  at  any  rate,  two  causes  for  this  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the  guardians.  One  is  that  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  bring  home  to  individual  guardians  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  incidence  of  expenditure 
already  set  forth.  They  remain  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  only  certain  charges  fall  on  their  district  if  they  send 
no  children  or  only  a  few  to  the  managers'  care,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  charges  fall  entirely  on  the 
districts  who  do  send  children.  A  theory  of  economy 
which  is  erroneous  in  fact,  even  if  it  were  not  otherwise 
against  the  interests  of  the  children  themselves,  has  told 
against  the  proper  use  of  the  accommodation  provided 
in  accordance  with  the  trend  of  modern  principles  for 
dealing  with  children. 

Then,  again,  the  superintendents  of  the  guardians' 
schools  have  a  natural  desire  to  retain  their  most  promising 
materia],  and  to  send  away  merely  those  who  are  trouble- 
some or  difficult  in  any  way. 

98.  The  evidence  submitted  has  shown  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
and  its  present  operations,  the  administration  and  organisa- 
tion under  which  it  has  dealt  centrally  with  its  duties  on 
lines  which  have  made  for  judicious  economy,  and  a 
desirable  uniformity  of  general  principles  with  a  reasonable- 
latitude  in  minor  matters  of  detail. 

]  me  of  the  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  work  is  not  more  widely 
]  tropolitan  known  by  the  public,  but  its  name  alone  accounts  for 
ylums  much  ignorance  and  misunderstanding.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  select  a  name  which  would 
more  clearly  indicate  its  duties,  which  are  partly  those 
of  a  public  health  authority  and  partly  those  which  have 
come  to  it  as  a  central  poor  law  authority  for  the 
metropolis. 

24156.  (Chairman.)  The  substance  of  your  statement 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  a  central  authority  having  been 
set  up  to  discharge  certain  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Poor  Law  in  London,  by  force  of  circumstances  other 
duties  gravitated  towards  them  which  they  were  compelled 
to  discharge  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

24157.  And  in  some  cases,  it  seems  that  they  were  com  - 
pelled  to  discharge  them  almost  in  anticipation  of  the 
law  ;  for  instance,  as  regards  dealing  with  an  epidemic 
disease  ? — -That  has  been  so. 

I  minated   |     24158.  The  composition  of  the  Board  is  partly  indirect 

I I  elected  election  by  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians,  and 
mbers.       partly  nomination  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 

I  understand  ? — Yes. 

24159.  Then  the  nominated  system  did  not  disappear 
from  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  under  the  Act  of  1894  ? 

j  — No  ;  the  nominated  system  is  still  in  force. 

24160.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Scovell,  is  one  of  the  nomi- 
nated members,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  now  ;  he  was  formerly 
an  elected  member. 

j  24161.  Are  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians 

obliged  to  elect  from  their  own  number  the  members  of 
the  asylums  board  ? — No  ;  they  mayj^  elect  persons 
qualified  to  be  guardians. 
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24162.  Have  they  ever  availed  themselves  of  that  Air.  T.  D. 
power  ? — Yes,  in  a  few  instances.  Mann. 

24163.  The  work  seems  to  be  onerous.  When  a 
guardian  or  person  nominated  by  a  board  of  guardians 
is  appointed  to  the  Asylums  Board,  may  we  assume  Tlie 

that  he  gives  up  the  whole  of  his  time  and  does  not  as  Metropolitan 
a  rule  discharge  the  ordinary  guardian's   work  ? — No.  Asylums 
I  am  afraid  the  majority  of  them  continue  to  discharge  Board, 
a  guardian's  duty  as  well  ;  and  in  some  cases  certainly 
other  duties  besides. 

24164.  Has  any  difficulty  or  any  friction  arisen  between  Relations 
individual  boards  of   guardians  and  the    Metropo  itan  with  Boards 
Asylums  Board?    There  would  be  naturally  a  certain  ^'^^^d^*'^''' 
amount  of  difference,  would  there  not  ? — Yes. 

24165.  But  has  it  at  all  attained  dimensions  which 
have  interfered  with  the  effective  administration  of  the 
functions  of  the  Board  ? — I  do  not  like  to  say  that  friction 
has  arisen  which  has  prevented  the  best  results  but  I 
think  want  of  co-operation  has  distinctly  prevented  the 
best  results  on  certain  occasions. 

24166.  In  your  statement  you  point  out  how  certain 
authorities  overlap,  those  authorities  being  charged  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  practically  the  same  duties  ; 
I  am  rather  for  the  moment  confining  myself  to  boards 
of  guardians,  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  have 
found,  so  far  as  the  Poor  Law  proper  is  concerned,  that 
any  difficulty  has  arisen  from  that  ? — As  I  hint  in  para- 
graph 96,  the  work  has,  in  my  opinion,  in  several  directions 
not  been  as  complete  as  it  should  have  been,  owing  to 
the  want  of  direct  touch  between  the  Asylums  Board  and 
the  boards  of  guardians.  I  give  as  an  instance  that 
several  of  the  boards  of  guardians  have  not  availed 
themselves,  as  they  should  have  done  in  my  opinion, 
of  some  of  the  accommodation  that  has  been  provided 
at  the  common  expense  of  the  Metropolis. 

24167.  Notably  as  regards  the  "  Exmouth,"  I  think 
you  would  say  ?■ — Notably  as  regards  the  "  Exmouth," 
but  also  as  regards  certain  other  institutions  for  children 
which  were  established  a  few  years  ago. 

24168.  As  I  think  you  point  out,  the  reluctance  of  the 
superintendents  of  schools  is  perhaps  not  unnatural, 
because  they  do  not  wish  to  send  away  their  best  boys  ? — 
I  can  quite  understand  that. 

24169.  Going  on  with  the  composition  of  the  Asylums  Details  of  iu- 
Board,  and  turning  to  paragraph  87  in  which  you  give  ternal  ad- 
the  number  of  meetings,  I  see  you  have  been  compelled  ministration — 
by  force  of  circumstances  to  put  all  the  institutions  of 

a  certain  kind  under  one  central  committee  ? — Yes,  we 
have. 

24170.  In  paragraph  60  you  state  that,  with  a  view  of 
coming  in  contact  with  local  opinion,  you  appoint  sub- 
committees ;  are  those  sub-committees  necessarily  com- 
posed only  of  members  of  the  Asylums  Board  ? — Yes. 

24171.  Then  how  do  you  get  in  touch  with  local  feeling 
or  knowledge  through  these  committees  ? — I  do  not  mean 
local  feeling  outside  the  institution.  By  the  local  control 
I  mention  in  paragraph  60,  I  mean  the  control  of  the 
details  of  the  institution. 

24172.  Assuming  there  was  an  institution  in  a  certaia 
part  of  London,  and  there  was  a  sub-committee  connected 
with  it,  would  you  necessarily  put  on  that  sub-committee 
the  representatives  of  the  boards  of  guardians  for  the 
district  ? — No,  not  at  all  necessarily. 

24173.  These  are  really  administrative  sub-committees, 
are  they  ? — Entirely. 

24174.  And  the  plan  works  well,  does  it  ?— Yes,  quite. 

24175.  Now  we  might  go  on  with  the  other  portions  of 
the  machinery  of  the  central  institution.  Have  you 
inspectors  ? — No. 

24176.  I  assume  that  though  the  works  committee  look 
into  all  the  buildings  and  schemes,  those  schemes  and 
works  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Yes,  and  indeed  most  of  the  operations  of  the 
Managers  have  to  be. 

24177.  Now  you  give  us  in  your  statement  some  very  System  of 
valuable  evidence  as  regards  contracts.    The  change  supplies^ 
in  the  system,  according  to  the  statement  that  you  make, 

seems  to  have  been  very  beneficial  ? — I  think  so,  very. 

24178.  You  think  you  get  a  better  article,  and  you  save 
money  ? — I  believe  so. 
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Mr.  T.  D.       24179.  Is  the  transmission  of  supplies  from  a  central 
3Iann.      sfores  difficult  to  work  ? — No,  not  at  all.    The  supplies, 

^    which  naturally  must  go  direct  to  the  institution,  go 

23  July  190G.  dji-pQ^  under  the  simple  control  of  the  central  body, 
YY,Q  the  supplies  which  are  by  their  nature  such  as  can  be 

Metropolitan  lioused  centrally,are  quite  conveniently  distributed. 
Asylums  24180.  As  regards  the  eatables  and  perishable  articles, 

Board.  they  are  supplied,  I  suppose,  on  a  large  scale  by  the  con- 

tractors  ?— Yes. 

Trade  24181.  And  delivered  at  the  institutions  ? — They  are 

"  rings  "  delivered  direct  to  the  institutions,  but  under  the  central 
and  improper  control. 

teadering.  24182.  In  paragraph  73,  you  state  that  there  has  been 

not  only  a  financial  saving,  but  also  a  breaking  up  of  rings 
and  improper  tend<;ring  ? — That  is  so. 

24183.  There  was  evidence  in  your  mind  then  that  there 
were  rings  before  ? — I  think  it  is  commonly  believed  that 
there  are  rings  in  a  great  many  trades  ;  but  improper 
tendering  I  think  is  the  thing  I  should  perhaps  lay  the 
most  stress  upon. 

24184.  I  think  you  say  that  where  a  number  of  articles 
is  tendered  for,  it  wants  the  very  closest  supervision  ? — 

Seed  for  close  Yes.  It  is  quite  abundantly  proved  in  ray  Board  that 
supervision  if  you  attempt  to  contract  for  a  large  number  of  articles 
af  tender^  in  one  schedule,  the  tendering  is  almost  grotesque,  the 
prices  between  two  tenders  varying  so  enormously.  If 
you  take  the  tenders  simply  on  the  total,  that  is  no  fair 
indication  that  you  are  paying  anything  like  a  proper 
price  for  the  different  articles. 

24185.  The  larger  the  body  that  invites  tenders,  of 
course  the  easier  is  it  for  it  to  confine  its  tenders  to  specific 
items  ? — Certainly.  It  is  because  we  are  a  large  bodj^ 
that  we  can  afford  to  tender  in  a  different  fashion  from 
what  used  to  be  the  case. 

24186.  Inversely,  assuming  that  you  have  a  small 
local  authority,  it  is  almost  compelled  to  put  a  number 
of  articles  in  the  tenders,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
the  prices  or  the  smallness  of  the  amount  required  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  think  the  small  authority  might  do  something 
in  the  same  direction  that  we  do,  although  I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  so  successful,  and  they  certainly  would  not 
appeal  to  the  same  body  of  tradesmen. 

24187.  The  contract  would  not  be  so  large,  of  course? — 
No.  The  larger  your  operations,  the  easier  it  is  to  make 
good  bargains. 

24188.  Now  we  come  to  the  finance  committee.  I 
assume  that  the  finance  committee  can  only  make 
recommendations,  and  that  they  can  be  overruled  by  the 
Board  ? — Yes,  they  can  be,  at  present. 

24189.  Are  the  relations  between  the  finance  com- 
mittee and  the  Board  satisfactory  ? — Yes,  entirely  so, 
I  think. 

24190.  I  assume  that  although  the  finance  committee 
cannot  override  the  Board,  their  recommendations,  as  a 
rule,  carry  great  weight  ? — Yes,  certainly.  The  Board  pays 
very  considerable  attention  to  the  Finance  Committee.  It 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  interfered  with  the  Finance 
Committee,  when  perhaps  people  might  think  it  was  un- 
desirable. Quite  recently,  for  instance,  they  cut  down 
an  estimate,  upon  which  of  course  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  wisdom  or 
not  wisdom. 

24191.  I  suppose  if  it  can  cut  dovn  an  estimate,  the 
Board  can  propose  or  initiate  fresh  expenditure  ? — Yes. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Board  doing  that  on  the 
motion  of  a  member. 

24192.  Of  course,  if  you  increase  the  authority  of  the 
finance  committee  beyond  a  certain  point,  you  practically 
make  it  the  whole  Board  ? — You  make  it  a  superior 
authority  to  the  Board,  it  seems  to  me. 

24193.  You  do  not  think  that,  for  efficient  checking  of 
expenditure,  or  in  order  to  obtain  an  improved  financial 
result,  any  material  alteration  is  necessary  in  the  position 
cf  the  finance  committee  of  your  board  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  is.  There  have  been  suggestions  made  that  it 
should  have  some  powers  analogous  to  those  that  are  now 
generally  conferred  on  the  municipalities,  in  other  words, 
that  the  Board,  when  appointing  a  Finance  Committee, 
Fhould  thereby  be  creating  an  authority  which  may  more 
or  less  bind  itself.  But  I  do  not  think  it  works  very 
badly  as  it  is. 
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24194.  I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  ignorant  as  to  what  The       ;  ?] 
statutory  limit  there  is  on  big  municipalities.     What  Metropolitan 
powers  have  they  in  addition  to  what  this  Committee  Asylums 
have  ?— I  cannot  personally  pretend  that  I  am  very  ^^o^rd. 
thoroughly    acquainted    with    them,  but  undoubtedly 

they  have  more  powers,  and  the  authorities  have 
less  power  to  override  their  doings  than  they  have 
in  a  case  like  this.  One  regulation  which  comes  to  my 
mind  is  that  a  county  council — the  London  County 
Council,  for  instance — cannot,  I  believe,  pass  any  piece 
of  expenditure  unless  the  finance  committee  put  forward 
an  estimate  and  recommend  it. 

24195.  Your  accounts  and  your  expenditure  are  Audit  of 
audited  by  the  auditor  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  accounts, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  tliey  are. 

24196.  Has  the  auditor,  on  the  whole,  expressed 
satisfaction  with  those  accounts,  or  has  he  declined  in  any 
or  in  many  instances  to  pass  items  ? — Speaking  only  of 
my  own  time — fifteen  and  a  half  years — I  think  we  have 
been  extremely  successful.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
remember  a  surcharge  or  a  disallowance,  except  in  the 
case  of  one  or  two  officials  on  minor  items.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  we  have  been,  as  I  say,  extremely  success- 
ful, which  I  hope  goes  to  prove  that  our  expenditure  has 
been  kept  within  lawful  limits  by  ourselves. 

24197.  Your  borrowing  powers  are  limited  to  one-fifth  Loans  and 
of  the  rateable  value  of  the  whole  district,  I  believe  ? —  borrowing 
Yes.  powers. 

24198.  Is  your  indebtedness  increasing  or  diminishing  ? 
— Just  at  the  present  time  I  think  it  has  reached  the  top, 
and  I  think  it  is  beginning  to  slightly  diminish. 

24199.  What  is  the  machinery  by  which  you  borrow  ? — 
The  Asylums  Board  have  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  expenditure,  and  they  also  have 
to  get  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  that 
expenditure  being  charged  upon  the  rates  by  way  of  loan. 
We  then  generally  obtain  the  loan  by  an  application  to  the 
London  County  Council,  and  I  believe  an  application  has 
to  be  made  to  the  Treasury  to  sanction  the  period  of  the 
loan. 

24200.  Is  the  application  to  the  London  County  Council 
merely  an  administrative  application,  or  can  they  refuse 
it  ? — They  can  refuse. 

24201.  Now  we  come  to  the  incidence  of  expenditure  Incidence  of 
which  you  deal  with  in  paragraph  91.  The  terms  used  expenditure, 
seem  a  little  misleading.    I  understand  that  the  "  direct 

charges  "  are  ultimately  paid  cut  of  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

24202.  The  "  common  charges "  are  raised  directly 
by  your  Board  from  all  parishes  and  unions  according  to 
their  rateable  value  ? — That  is  so. 

24203.  So  that  really  the  whole  of  your  expenditure 
is  defrayed  from  a  common  fund  ? — Yes,  practically. 
There  are  slight  discrepancies  in  that.  The  Irms  of 
Court  do  not  come  in  in  the  one  case,  and  they  do  in  the 
other  ;  so  that  to  the  extent  of  some  £90,000  rateable 
value,  the  two  rateable  bodies  are  not  identical ;  but 
£90,000  is  so  small  a  figure  when  compared  with  the  total 
rateable  value  of  the  Metropolis,  that  you  may  say  sub- 
stantially the  whole  of  the  expenditure  falls  rateablyover 
the  whole  Metropolis. 

24204.  You  are  under  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  you  seem  to  think  that  their  supervision  in  certain 
questions  is  too  minute  ? — I  do,  certainly. 

24205.  I  suppose  that  supervision  is  a  statutory  super- 
vision imposed  upon  them  ? — It  is  statutory  in  this  sense, 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  can  control  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Asylums  Board  by  orders  as  much  as  they 
like  ;  but  for  myself,  I  rather  regard  all  this  as  being 
a  survival  from  the  day  when  the  Asylums  Board  was  first 
established  and  was  of  course  in  a  very  small  way. 

24206.  Will  you  give  us  one  or  two  specimens  or  illustra- 
tions of  the  sort  of  supervision  which  you  think  might  be 
dispensed  with  ? — Certainly.  There  are  a  number  of 
orders  now  in  existence  which  have  practically  become 
obsolete,  and  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  instances  of  those. 
There  is  in  the  original  order  an  article  which  expects 
Managers  at  a  board  meeting  to  give  directions  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  a  pauper  ;  I  need  hardly  say 
that  that  has  long  since  become  absolutely  obsolete,  if  it 
was  ever  acted  upon.    Then  there  is  Article  10  of  the 
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Order  of  1875,  which  provides  that  fever  patients  (who 
•opolltan  were  then  paupers,  but  are  no  longer  paupers)  shall  be 
■^'"s  searched  on  admission,  with  a  view  to  depriving  them 
V  of  prohibited  articles.    That  is  an  obsolete  Order, 

24207.  And  it  is  r  o"^  enforced  ? — No,  it  is  not.  There 
is  another  which  re(  u'res  that  the  steward  of  a  hospital 
shall  give  notice  to  all  the  boards  of  guardians  as  socn 
as  the  number  of  beds  occupied  at  the  hospital  is  vithin 
ten  of  the  maximum  limit ;  that  is  not  acted  upon,  and 

;  has  never  been,  as  far  as  I  can  remember.    There  is 

another  article  which  provides  that  no  pauper^n  a  hospital 
shall  have  matches  in  his  possession — a  detail  which  I 
venture  to  suggest  is  altogether  too  minute.  There  ai-e 
many  others  of  that  same  class  which  are  obsolete.  I 
will  give  you  a  few  instances  of  what  I  rcgaid  as  un- 
necessarily minute  regulations.  There  one  which 
provides  that  the  linen  used  in  the  hospital  shall  be 
marked  with  the  name  of  ihe  hospital — a  detail  which  I 
venture  to  think  might  faitly  be  left  to  the  Metropolilan 
Asylums  Board.  There  is  another  which  provides  that 
the  meals  thall  be  taken  by  the  boys  on  the  training  ship 
on  the  mess  deck,  and  in  no  other  place  whatever  ;  there 
is  another  which  provides  that  no  boy  shall  go  into  the 
sleeping  deck  except  at  bed  time  ;  and  another  which 
provides  that  the  boys  on  a  training  ship  shall  not  play 
at  cards.  Then  there  is  another  which  provides  that  the 
Managers  shall  not  pay  more  than  Is.  per  hour  for  copying 
clerks.  There  is  another  which  provides  that  a  committee 
shall  not  consist  of  more  than  twelve  persons  ;  that  has 
been  modified  in  specific  instances,  but  the  general  regula- 
tion still  remains.  Those  are  a  few  instances  of  details 
tiiat  I  have  picked  out  as  being  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able perhaps  ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  others  that  it  is 
desirable  should  be  modified.  I  might  say,  for  example, 
that  if  the  Board  wish  for  very  sufiScient  reasons  to  give  a 
porter  a  gratuity  of  a  few  shillings  or  a  sovereign  for  some 
exceptionally  and  specially  good  piece  of  work,  they  must 
go  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  get  their  consent 
before  they  pay  it. 

24208.  All  your  relations  on  the  iMetropolitan  Asylums 
Board  are  direct  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 

24209.  You  have  no  communications  with  those  who 
administer  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  ? — No. 

24210.  The  illustrations  you  have  given  us  of  a  too- 
minute  supervision  are  entirely  on  the  part  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — I  oiight,  perhaps,  to  add,  before 
you  say  anything  further  that  I  do  not  pretend  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  press  their  detailed  super- 
vision in  the  least.  Most  of  those  regulations  have  long 
since  become  obsolete,  or  not  acted  upon,  but  they  still 
remain  in  existence,  and  such  things  as  the  last  one  that 
I  mentioned,  namely,  the  gratuity,  still  have  to  be  acted 
upon  ;  such  a  payment  would  be  illegal  without  their 
consent. 

.     24211.  But  most  of  the  cases  you  refer  to  would  be,  so 
(o  say,  in  abeyance  now  ? — Yes. 

24212.  Is  there  still  the  rule  ia  force  as  regards  gratuities 
to  servants,  and  the  number  of  which  a  committee  must  be 
composed  ? — Yes.  All  things  of  that  sort  are  still 
regulated  by  order  and  still  observed. 

24213.  Even  to  the  letter  ?— Even  to  the  letter.  I 
think  the  auditor  would  not  pass  the  payment  of  a  gratuity 
of  a  sovereign  to  a  porter  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
mentioned,  unless  it  had  been  previously  sanctioned  by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

24214.  Having  finished,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
evidence  in  connection  with  the  composition  of  the 
Asylums  Board,  I  would  now  like  to  go  back  to  the  duties 
which  they  have  to  perform.  Apparently  under  the  Act 
of  1867,  the  Local  Government  Board  could,  if  it  thought 
fit,  legally  entrust  you  with  the  charge  of  every  institu- 
tion in  London  ? — It  could  legally  entrust  the  Board  with 
any  class  of  poor  in  London. 

24215.  And  with  any  institution  ? — Yes.  There  is 
power  under  the  same  Act,  by  order,  to  transfer  any  of  the 
existing  institutions  to  the  Board.  That  is  in  Section  18 
of  the  orginal  Act. 

24216.  Would  you  mind  reading  it  ? — "  The  Poor  Law 
Board  may  by  Order  direct  that  any  building  for  the 
time  being  in  use  as  a  workhouse  be,  with  such  alterations 
as  the  Poor  Law  Board  think  fit,  used  for  the  asylum, 
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and  thenceforth  that  building  shall  be  for  the  common    Mr.  T.  B. 
use  of  the  district  accordingly ;    and  an  annual  sum  Mann. 

in  the  nature  of  rent  or  other  compensation  of  such  amount   

as  the  Poor  Law  Board  from  time  to  time  direct  shall  be      "^"'^  1906. 
paid  to  the  guardians  of  the  union  or  parish  to  which  such  r^^'^ 
building  belongs,  as  long  as  the  same  continues  to  be  MetropolitaR 
used."  Asylums 

24217.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  That  means,  does  it  not,  l^a^''^- 
that  the  building  must  be  transferred  to  the  Asylums 
Board  for  a  purpose  for  which  the  Asylums  Board  are 
competent  to  use  it  ? — Clearly. 

24218.  {Dr.  Doiimes.)  It  makes  no  change  in  the  legal 
ownership,  I  think  ? — No  ;  it  is  only  on  loan  apparently. 

24219.  {Chairman.)  You  have  recited  very  clearly,  I 
think,  the  various  changes  that  have  taken  place,  under 
which  more  and  more  duties  were  put  upon  the  Asylums 

Board.    One  of  the  most  important  alterations  seems  to  Admission  t© 
me  to  be  that  the  prescribed  admission  order  to  your  infectious 
institutions  which  originally  had  to  be  granted  by  a  poor  hospitals, 
law  official,  ultimately  came  to  be  one  which  any  duly 
qualified  medical  practitioner  could  make  ? — Yes,  as 
regards  an  infectious  disease. 

24220.  And  as  regards  certain  epidemics  ? — As  regards 
the  diseases  hospitals. 

24221.  Does  that  not  apply  to  all  diseases  under  the 
Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act  ? — No,  only  to  certain 
specified  diseases. 

24222.  As  regards  those  specified  diseases,  any  patient, 
if  he  or  she  had  an  order  from  a  duly  qualified  meelical 
practitioner,  could,  if  there  was  room,  gain  admission 
to  one  of  your  asylums  ? — Yes  ;  we  make  no  hesitation 
in  admitting  anybody. 

24223.  And  although  you  could  charge  the  union  to  Incidence,  cS 
which  that  patient  belonged  with  the  cost  of  his  or  her  cos,t  of  in- 
keep  and  maintenance,  I  understand  that  the  union  ^*'ctious 
could  charge  the  Common  Fund  direct  ?— Yes,  by  the  hospitals. 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891. 

24224.  And  they  could  do  that,  no  matter  wh  t  the 
position  of  the  patient  was  ? — Quite  so. 

24225.  The  result,  therefore,  apparently  is,  as  regards 
certain  infectious  diseases  that  any  person,  no  matter 
what  his  position  in  life  may  be,  who  is  attacked  by  one 
of  these  diseases  could  be  treated  at  the  pubUc  expense  ? — 
Certainly,  and  is, 

24226.  As  regards  the  other  diseases,  which  are  not 
specified,  I  assume  the  person  must  be  a  pauper  ? — Yes, 
they  are  all  paupers. 

24227.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  There  are  no  other  diseases, 
are  there  ? — Not  physical,  only  mental — and  then  there 
are  other  classes  of  the  poor. 

24228.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  position  as  regards  all 
diseases  ? — All  cases  of  infectious  diseases  are  practically 
treated  as  non-paupers  now ;  it  is  the  rarest  thing  to  get 
a  reheving  officer's  order  for  an  infectious  disease. 

24229.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  already  stated  Lack  of  pr^ 
that  you  only  deal  with  certain  classes  of  infecticuj  vision  for 
disease  ? — That  is  so.    We  do  not  deal  with  measles,  for  measles  iu 
instance,  which  is  a  very  prevalent  disease.    There  is  no  Loudon. 
pubUc  provision  made  for  dealing  with  measles  in  London. 

24230.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  But  there  is  provision  made 
in  regard  to  ophthalmia ;  would  those  cases  be  non- 
paupers,  too  ? — That  is  in  a  different  group.  The 
ophthalmic  child  belongs  to  a  certain  class  of  children. 
Adults  suffering  from  Of  hthalmia  are  net  provided  for. 

24231.  {Chairman.)  The  result  of  notification,  and 
•  possibly  of  paying  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  patients 

in  hospitals,  has  been  a  very  large  incieaje  in  the  number  _ 

of  cases  admitted  to  the  hrsi  itals,  I  beUeve  ?— In  the  j^^^^'j^t^';^ 

cases  admitted  to  the  hospitals,  yes.  their  i'  ^ ' 

24232.  And  in  normal  times,  you  are  obliged  to  have  a  creased  usa, 
reserve  of  hospitals  or  hospital  space,  in  order  to  meet  the       .  _ 
outbreak  of  an  epidemic  of  any  one  of  these  diseases  ? —  therefro ^'^^ 
Certainly.    Provision  has  to  be  made  with  the  best 
calculation  one  can  employ  for  the  largest  number  that 

one  is  likely  to  receive  during  any  year  at  any  one  time, 

24233.  I  assume  that  that  is  much  the  most  difficult 
of  any  of  the  duties  that  the  Board  have  to  discharge  ? — 
Yes,  by  reason  of  its  constant  variation  and  fluctuatioii. 
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24234.  And,  I  suppose,  the  unpopularity  of  an  infectious 
institution  in  a  ^ocality  ? — Yes  ;  one  has  an  enormous 
difficulty  if  ever  one  has  to  build  a  new  hospital. 

24235.  Turning  to  paragraph  25,  you  there  give  us  in 
a  table  the  average  number  of  annual  admissions  to  the 
board's  hospitals  (in  one  column),  and  the  average  annual 
mortaUtyin  London,  per  1,000  of  the  estimated  population 
(in  another  column).  I  notice  that  in  the  first  group  of 
figures,  covering  from  the  opening  of  the  fever  hospitals 
towards  the  end  of  1871  np  to  the  end  of  1878,  the  typhus 
figures  are  high,  and  that  in  the  later  groups  they  are 
very  low ;  may  we  assume  that  subsequently  tj^Dhus  is 
included  in  enteric  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  the  disease 
has  practically  disappeared.  It  was  a  very  prevalent 
disease  when  the  Board  first  started,  but  we  scarcely  get  a 
case  at  all  now. 

Enteric  24236.  Though  the  number  of  enteric  cases  has  con- 

fever  in  Lon-  siderably  increased,  there  is  a  diminution,  I  see,  in  the 
death  rate  ? — Yes.  I  should  explain  that  the  first  column 
gives  the  admissions  only  to  the  Board's  hospitals,  and 
that  the  number  of  admissions  to  the  Board's  hospitals, 
for  a  disease  like  enteric,  depends  very  considerably  upon 
the  state  of  the  general  hospitals,  as  they  take  in  enteric 
at  the  general  hospitals. 

24237.  [Dr.  Downes.)  The  figures  in  your  first  column 
relate  only  to  the  cases  admitted  to  your  own  hospitals  ? 
— Yes,  only  to  those. 

24238.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cases  of  enteric  in  London 
have  decreased  since  1890,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
The  general  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  London  has 
decreased  very  considerably  since  the  commencement  of 
this  century.  I  have  here  the  notifications,  giving  the 
complete  tale  of  the  disease  as  it  has  existed.  The  notifi- 
cations steadily  increased  from  2,877  in  1890  up  to  4  453  in 
1899;  but  they  have  sleadily  decreased  from  that  date 
down  to  last  year,  when  they  were  1,552. 

Ambulance"  24239.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  ambulance 
provision  and  arrangements.  They  seem  to  work  satisfactorily.  Ycu 
proposal  to  gtate  in  paragraph  28  that  "  for  fever  cases  the  nurses  are 
ex  end  it.  drawn  from  the  staff  of  the  adjoining  hospital  ;  "  that 
would  be  the  nearest  fever  hospital,  I  take  it  ? — Yes  ;  the 
ambulance  stations  all  adjoin  our  fever  hospitals. 

24240.  Who  makes  the  application  ;  is  it  the  friends 
ui  the  patient  or  the  medical  officer  ? — We  receive  an  ap- 
plication from  anyone.  We  get  a  certain  number  from 
the  friends  of  the  patient,  and  a  considerably  larger 
number  from  the  medical  attendants.  We  also  get  a 
very  considerable  number  from  the  local  sanitary  autho- 
rity, to  whom  the  medical  attendant,  in  the  instances  of 
poor  people  especially,  makes  the  case  known  direct. 

24241.  I  see  that  according  to  paragraph  30  you  wished 
two  years  ago  to  extend  your  ambulance  service  to  the 
-conveyance  of  persons  suffering  from  non- infectious  dis- 
«ease  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

24242.  Would  those  be  entirely  paupers  ? — No.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  service  should  be  available  for 
anybody  in  London. 

24243.  Then  that  was  rather  extending  the  service  to 
persons  who  were  not  paupers  ? — Certainly  ;  but  the 
service  was  already  extended  as  far  as  infectious  diseases 
were  concerned  to  persons  not  paupers. 

24244.  And  to  accidents  also,  was  it  ? — The  Asylums 
Board  did  not  contemplate  dealing  with  street  accidents 
at  all.  It  was  quite  understood  between  us  and  the 
county  council,  that  the  county  council  were  going  to 
make  some  provision  with  regard  to  street  accidents,  but 
that  the  Asylums  Board  would  make  provision  for  medical 
cases  and  surgical  cases  requiring  removal  to  some  nursing 
home  or  some  hospital,  and  for  the  feeble-minded  people 
or  the  lunatics  who  wanted  removing  from  their  homes 
±0  an  asylum  or  elsewhere. 

24245.  Are  these  ambulances  ever  used  to  convey 
patients  to  the  local  infirmaries  ? — That  is  what  was  con- 
templated as  well,,  but  it  is  not  very  largely  done  at 
present.  We  have  no  legal  authority  for  it,  so  it  is  being 
done  on  a  small  scale  only.  It  is  ready  to  come  into 
operation  at  any  moment. 

Provision  for  24246.  Now  we  come  to  the  paragraphs  which  deal  with 
imbeciles  and  the  imbecile  asylums.  These  asylums  are  limited  to  the 
imbecile  chil-  of  imbeciles  ;  is  there  much  difficulty  in  deciding 
when  a  person  becomes  a  lunatic  and  ceases  to  be  an  im- 
cile  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word  ? — I  think  there  is  none 


at  all.    It  is  a  medical  question  rather  than  any  other.  The 
It  entirely  depends  on  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Metropolitaij  j. 


dren. 


asylum 

24247.  New  we  come  to  the  imbecile  children  ;  great 
improvements  seem  to  have  been  effected  in  their  train- 
ing ?• — Yes,  that  is  so. 

24248.  You  can  keep  imbecile  children  after  they 
become  adults,  can  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  certified 
under  the  Lunacy  Act,  and  they  are  retained  quite  in- 
definitely. 

24249.  Do  many  go  out  who  are  supposed  to  be  cured 
or  fit  to  look  after  themselves  ? — No  ;  they  are  very  few 
indeed. 

24250.  In  connection  with  parargaphs  40  to  42  you 
give  a  table  showing  the  "  Exmouth  "  statistics.  The 
last  item  but  one  in  that  table  is  "  Discharged  to  unions  by 
order  of  guardians  and  committee,  absconded,  etc.,  1,137." 
I  assume  all  those  would  not  necessarily  be  failures  ? — 
No,  not  necessarily. 

24251.  Would  you  say  that  a  considerable  proportion 
would  be  ? — No.  It  is  very  frequently  a  change  of 
chargeability  ;  the  parents  cease  to  become  chargeable 
to  a  London  union. 

24252.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  result  of  the 
training  of  the  "  Exmouth  "  ? — I  have  always  looked  upon 
it  as  extremely  beneficial.  They  are  exceedingly  success- 
ful in  the  admissions  to  the  Royal  Navy  and  also  to  the 
better  ships  of  the  mercantile  marine. 

24253.  Is  there  anybody  who  keeps  up  a  connection 
with  all  these  boys  who  go  into  the  Navy  and  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  so  as  to  know  afterwards  what  happens 
to  them  ? — Yes.  The  officers  of  the  ship  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  many  of  them,  and  they  communicate  with 
them  for  years  in  some  cases. 

24254.  And  the  results,  so  far  as  you  know,  are  satis- 
factory ? — I  believe  they  are  very  satisfactory.  Some 
boys  have  done  exceedingly  well  in  the  Navy. 

24255.  Now  we  come  to  certain  special  classes  of 
children  with  the  custody  of  whom  you  have  been  en- 
trusted. In  paragraph  55,  there  is  a  table  giving  a  list  of 
the  classes  of  children  of  whom  you  can  take  charge. 
Only  those  children  who  are  paupers  or  destitute  can  be 
treated  for  ophthalmia  or  for  ringworm,  I  understand  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so.    It  is  limited  entirely  to  pauper  children. 

24256.  Your  third  class  I  see  is  called  "  Seaside  and 
Convalescent ;  "  is  it  the  same  with  those  ? — Yes.  Those 
are  children  chargeable  to  the  London  guardians.  It  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  defectives  also. 

24257.  You  state  that  the  managers  have  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Feeble-Minded 
their  views  on  the  care  and  control  of  feeble-minded 
children  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

24258.  Perhaps  if  you  have  handed  in  your  views  to 
another  Commission  I  need  not  press  you  on  that  point, 
as  we  can  consult  that  Commission.  Then  you  have  a 
class  of  children  who  are  not  Poor  Law  children,  namely 
the  juvenile  offenders  ? — Yes. 

24259.  I  see  that  a  special  Act  was  passed  giving  you 
authority  to  deal  with  those  ? — Yes.  A  special  Act  was 
passed,  because  although  the  Local  Government  Board 
had  authorised  the  Managers  to  provide  homes  to  take  the 
place  of  the  workhouse,  several  magistrates  felt  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  making  use  of  the  Managers'  homes.  In 
the  Youthful  Offenders'  Act,  1901,  that  defect  was  cured 
by  providing  that  any  person  might  take  charge  of 
the3e  children,  instead  of  their  being  remanded  to  the 
workhouse.    The  Asylums  Board  act  under  that  power. 

24260.  Having  gone  through  the  various  heads  of  the 
atuties  entrusted  to  you,  let  us  go  now  to  paragraph  93, 
in  which  you  describe  your  relations  with  other  metro- 
politan authorities.  The  greater  part  of  your  work 
really  seems  to  be  public  health  work  ? — One  of  the  most 
important  sections,  and  probably  the  most  important 
section  of  our  work,  is  certainly  that. 

24261.  As  regards  these  duties,  there  seems  to  be  some 
overlapping,  as  both  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  exercise  very  con- 
siderable functions  ?— I  do  not  think  there  is  any  over- 
lapping, and  I  think  I  say  in  my  statement  that  the 
functions  of  each  authority  are  on  the  whole  so  well 
defined  that  they  do  not  overlap. 
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24262.  How  do  you  and  the  health  officers  of  the 
borough  councils  get  on  ? — Perfectly  well.  In  the  case 
of  an  infectious  disease,  they  take  in  charge  the  disinfec- 
tion of  the  premises  and  see  to  the  getting  rid  of  the 
patient  into  a  hospital.    We  take  the  patient. 

24263.  Then  they  are  effective  agents  really  to  your 
Board  ? — So  far  as  the  hospital  treatment  of  patients 
is  concerned,  yes. 

24264.  And  in  giving  you  information  ? — Yes. 

24265.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  the 
object  of  an  improvement  in  that  direction  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

24266.  You  think  it  works  well  ?— I  think  it  is  working 
perfectly  smoothly. 

24267.  And  there  is  no  friction  ?— No,  none  at  all. 

24268.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Does  the  system  of  one  authority 
removing  a  patient  and  another  disinfecting  the  home 
lead  to  any  lapse  of  time  between  the  two  ? — None  at 
all. 

24269.  It  is  done  expeditiously,  is  it  ? — The  local 
health  authority  simply  asks  us  to  remove  the  patient, 
and  within  an  hour  as  a  rule  the  patient  is  removed. 

24270.  What  space  of  time  will  elapse  between  the 
removal  of  the  patient  and  the  disinfection  of  the  house  ? 
— That  depends  on  the  local  authority.  In  some  cases  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  much  more  expeditious  than  they 
are  in  others.  Some  authorities  are  very  efficient  and 
work  very  quickly,  I  believe. 

24271.  [Chairman.)  As  regard  the  imbeciles  and  feeble- 
minded, there  is  some  overlapping  I  think  you  say  ? — 
Yes,  especially  in  regard  to  the  children  ;  there  is  over- 
lapping to  some  extent  there,  I  think. 

24272.  I  thought  you  said  there  is  not  much  difficulty 
in  discriminating  between  an  imbecile  and  a  lunatic  ? — 
The  word  "  lunatic  "  is  unfortunately  used  in  more  than 
one  sense.  I  understood  you  to  ask  me  when  a  patient 
becomes  a  fit  object  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  settling  that :  that  is  settled  by  the  medical 
authorities.  If  the  imbecile  who  is  regarded  as  a  harm- 
less lunatic  becomes  the  reverse  of  harmless,  that  is, 
exceedingly  troublesome  or  dangerous  either  to  himself 
or  to  others,  he  is  at  once  sent  away  to  a  county  asylum 
— what  is  commonly  called  a  lunatic  asylum. 

24273.  Do  the  county  council  accept  without  protest 
the  discrimination  that  is  now  made  between  imbeciles  and 
lunatics  ;  or  do  they,  as  I  rather  gather,  protest  that  they 
are  accommodating  people  whom  your  asylums  should 
accommodate  ? — Yes,  they  do  at  times.  I  venture  to 
think  that  they  are  not  quite  consistent.  They  protest, 
and  have  recently  protested,  that  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  requirement^, 
and  then  they  say  that  they  have  got  a  large  number  of 
patients  who  ought  to  be  in  our  asylums.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  in  every 
lunatic  asylum  in  the  country,  including  the  London  County 
Council  asylums,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
harmless  chronic  imbeciles  ;  and  I  believe  the  authorities 
at  the  asylumi  would  be  very  sorry  to  do  without  some 
of  them,  because  I  think  they,  so  to  speak,  water  down 
the  general  level  of  the  troublesomeness  of  a  ward  and 
make  it  easier  to  manage. 

24274.  You  make  no  provision  for  sane  epileptics  do 
jou  ? — No,  and  we  have  no  power  to.  We  have  no  power 
to  take  any  epileptics  who  are  not  imbecile,  except  chil- 
dren. 

1  iical  24275.  As  regards  children  in  schools,  you  have  no 

Ipection      power,  I  suppose,  of    inspecting   children   in  schools 
f  Poor  Law      ascertain  whether  they  suffer  from  ophthalmia  ? — We 
c  Idren.        have  no  entrance  at  all  into  the  poor  law  institutions  of 
London. 

24276.  I  think  you  suggest  rather  that  the  specialists 
at  your  disposal  should  be  utilised  for  that  purpose  ? — 
I  think  that  would  be  distinctly  beneficial ;  it  would  be 
making  the  thing  complete. 

24277.  Have  you  any  children  who  have  been  boarded- 
out  after  you  have  received  them  ? — No. 

24278.  Are  they  all  in  the  institutions  ? — Yes. 

24279.  Going  back  to  the  inspection  of  children  in 
schools,  how  would  you  examine  the  poor  law  children 
if  they  went  to  an  ordinary  elementary  school ;  and 
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where  would  you  examine  them  ?— I  am  only  talking  of 
the  children  in  the  poor  law  schools. 

24280.  Do  not  a  large  number  of  poor  law  children 
now  go  to  elementary  schools  ? — Not  the  pauper  children 
in  London,  I  think,  to  any  large  extent. 

24281.  As  regards  the  cost  of  the  institutions  which  you 
put  up,  I  assume  that  bringing  it  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  day  makes  each  new  institution  more  costly  than  its 
predecessor  ? — I  think  the  institutions  that  have  been  put 
up  within  the  last  ten  years  are  03rtainly  more  costly 
than  those  that  were  put  up  years  before,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  there  has  been  any  great  increase  of  costliness 
within  the  ten  years,  indeed  I  should  think  it  is  rather 
the  reverse.  I  should  think  some  of  the  later  buildings 
my  board  has  put  up  would  be  less  costly  than  those  that 
were  put  up  five  or  six  years  ago. 

24232.  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  is  a  great  dis- 
crepancy between  the  cost  of  institutional  buildings  put 
up  almost  at  the  same  time  by  different  local  authorities 
in  London  ;  could  you  give  us  a  Return  of  the  cost 
per  bed  of  your  institutions  that  you  have  built  during 
the  last  ten  years  ? — Yes,  I  can  ;  but  it  must  be 
taken  with  this  reservation,  that  the  cost  per  bed  may  be 
very  misleading  unless  the  unit  is  defined.  For 
example,  the  bed  in  a  fever  hospital  represents  a 
floor  space  of  12  feet  by  13  feet,  and  a  bed  in  a  diphtheria 
ward  represents  a  floor  space  of  15  feet  by  13  feet,  but  a 
bed  in  an  ordinary  poor  law  school  or  ordinary  infirmary 
represents  something  very  much  smaller.  {Subsequently 
sent.    See  Appendix  No.  XVI.  (D) ). 

24283.  You  can  classify  the  institutions  though,  can 
you  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  as  I  say,  unless  the  unit  is  defined 
they  are  not  comparable. 

24284.  Assuming  the  unit  were  defined,  you  would  then 
be  able  to  do  it  ? — I  can  give  you  the  cost  per  bed  of  every 
institution  that  has  been  bailt  by  my  board  in  recent 
years. 

24285.  It  is  alleged  that  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the 
multiplicity  of  local  institutions  is  that  there  is  this  great 
variation  in  the  cost ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged 
that  with  a  central  authority  the  expenditure  would  be 
more  constant  ? — I  am  not  prepared  myself  to  say  if 
that  would  be  so.  I  think  even  under  the  same 
Board  you  may  get  discrepancies  in  cost  per  bed.  I 
have  a  case  in  mind  at  the  present  moment.  We  built 
two  ophthalmia  schools  practically  at  the  same  time, 
and  there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the  cost  per 
bed,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  when  the 
tenders  were  taken,  the  planning,  and  so  on. 

24286.  {Mr.  Loch.)  What  would  the  discrepancy 
amoimt  to  ? — Roughly,  I  think  it  was  something  like 
£90,000  for  one  and  £110,000  for  the  other,  but  I  will  not 
commit  mj'-self  to  the  exact  figures. 

24287.  {Chairman.)  Did  the  two  buildings  give  the 
same  accommodation  ? — Yes,  but  they  were  on  different 
sites  and  the  tenders  were  taken  at  different  times ;  we 
got  different  groups  of  persons  tendering,  and  the  plans 
were  different,  having  been  drawn  out  by  different  archi- 
tects. Although  broadly  speaking  the  accommodation 
in  the  two  places  was  intended  to  be  the  same,  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  two  places  differed  by  £20,000. 

24288.  {Mr.  Loch.)  What  was  the  difference  on  the 
sites  ? — I  see  that  I  have  the  exact  figures  here.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  site  of  the  place  where  the  building 
was  cheaper  was  also  cheaper ;  but  the  co^  of  the  site 
was  not  included.  The  totals  I  was  giving  you  were  for 
buildings  only.  The  site  of  the  one  cost  £2,300  and  the 
site  of  the  other  £5,300.  I  find  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
buildings  is  more  than  I  said.  I  was  giving  you  the 
builders'  cost,  but  I  have  here  a  comprehensive  total 
including  architect's  commissions,  quantity  surveyors, 
and  everything  else.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  apart 
from  the  sites  in  the  one  case  was  £102,000  and  in  the 
other  case  £127,000. 

24289.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  £102,000  going  with  the 
£2,300  for  the  site  ?— Yes. 

24290.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  these  figures  include  the 
furnishing  ? — Yes. 

24291.  {Miss  Hill.)  Was  there  the  same  number  of  beds 
in  each  building  ? — There  was  exactly  the  same  number 
of  beds. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mf.  T.  D.       24292.  How  many  beds  were  there  ?— 360. 

24293.  (Mr.  Booth.)     as  the  available  space  for  the 
23  July  1906  i^^i'ses  and  medical  people  similar  ? — They  were  both 

*  built  on  similar  schemes. 
The  24294.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  I  think  it  should  be  explained^ 

Metropolitan  gjj^ould  it  not,  that  those  institutions  were  not  only  schools, 
Board™^        but  that  they  were  also  hospitals  and  also  homes  ?- — Yes, 

J_   certainly ;   they  were  two  ophthalmia  homes  built  on 

purpose  to  treat  children  for  ophthalmia  and  at  the  same 
time  to  carry  on  their  education. 

Expenditure,  24295.  (Chairman.)  You  have  given  your  expenditure 
loans,  etc.      for  the  year  ending  September,  1905,  in  your  statement ; 

has  your  expenditure  gone  up  very  much  of  recent  years? — 
Yes,  by  reason  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  duties. 
As  far  as  I  can  remember,  when  I  first  started  with  the 
Asylums  Board  the  expenditure  was  about  half  what  it 
is  now,  but  then  we  had  not  anything  like  half  the  work 
to  do. 

24296.  The  additions  to  your  work  seem  almost  endless, 
what  is  the  last  addition  ? — The  last  was  the  groups  of 
children  under  the  Children's  Order  of  1897. 

24297.  Was  there  not  something  later — I  thought  there 
yr&a  something  added  in  1901  ? — That  was  when  the 
accommodation  for  oae  of  the  groups  came  into  use. 
The  remand  children  were  provided  for  them. 

24298.  Taking  the  last  five  years,  has  your  expenditure 
gone  up  very  much  ? — Yes  ;  it  has  gone  up  from  £821,999 
in  1900  to  £1,012,104  in  1905.  That  is  easily  accounted 
for,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  new  establish- 
ments that  the  Board  was  building  in  the  year  1900  have 
actually  been  completed  and  have  become  staffed  and 
occupied  since  that  date. 

24299.  What  is  your  rate  ? — -It  has  been  about  6d.  of 
late  years.    I  am  including  all  charges  in  that  6d. 

24300.  So  that  taking  the  rateable  value  the  charge 
has  not  gone  up  ? — Nofc  in  the  last  few  years  ;  it  has 
remained  pretty  stationary  somewhere  round  about  6d., 
and  it  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  5|d.  now,  I  think. 

24301.  Roughly  speaking  what  is  the  amount  of  your 
sinking  fund  for  the  repayment  of  debt  ? — We  have  no 
sinking  fund,  but  we  have  an  annual  repayment  of  a 
proportion  of  the  loan.  Our  annual  repayment  for  the 
year  1905,  including  both  interest  and  the  instalments 
of  the  principal,  amounted  to  £313,114.  That  alone 
accounts  for  over  £100,000  of  the  increased  expenditure. 

24302.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  on  your  loans  It 
varies,  but  the  average  rate  of  interest  now  payable  on 
the  outstanding  debt  is  3J  per  cent. 

24303.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Can  you  separate  the  interest  from 
the  sinking  fund  ?— I  can  actually  separate  the  figures  for 
the  last  year.  The  repayment  of  principal  last  year  was 
£196,474,  and  the  difference  was  interest. 

24304.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Are  you  limited  to  thirty  years  in 
your  loans  ?— No:  The  Local  Government  Board,  I 
think,  never  sanctions  more  than  thirty  years  for  buildings, 
but  I  think  it  has  sanctioned  fifty  years,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  sixty  years  for  land. 

lotion  taken  24305.  (Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  initiation  of 
inder  Metro-  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  the  Metropolitan  Poor 
jolitan  Poor  ^^t,  1867,  suggests  the  formation  of  dis  rict  asylums  to 
be  supported  and  managed  for  the  reception  and  relief 
of  the  sick,  insane,  infirm  or  other  class  or  classes  of  the 
poor  chargeable  in  unions  and  parishes  in  the  Metropolis  ; 
and  proceeds  "  In  order  to  the  provision  of  asylums,  the 
Poor  Law  Board  may  from  time  to  time  by  Order,  combine 
into  districts,  unions  or  parishes,  or  unions  and  parishes,  in 
the  Metropolis,  as  they  thuik  fit."  Nothing  has  been  done, 
has  it,  to  carry  out  that  provision  of  combining  into 
districts  ? — The  Poor  Law  Board  combined  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  and  unions  into  one  district  under  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board ;  and  they  have  also  combined 
certain  other  districts  into  sick  asylum  districts. 

24306.  Those  sick  asylum  districts  do  not  come  defi- 
nitely under  you,  do  they  ? — No. 

24307.  Practically,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  there 
has  been  only  cne  district  made — that  of  the  Metropolis  ? — 
Certainly. 

24308.  Have  you  ever  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  having  local  distiicts  for  your  own  purposes  ?- — No,  I 
think  not ;  nor  do  I  think  it  would  act  well. 
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24309.  Under  tbis  same  Act  (30  Vic.,  c  6)  there  are  The 
provisions  by  which  the  guardians  could  combine  the  Metropolitaa 
unions,  and  some  arrangements  could  be  made  through  Asylums 
combination   for  workhouses.    Has  any  proposal  ever  -'^^rd. 
come  before  you  that  you  should  take  any  other  functions  ' 
than  those  set  down  in  Section  5  of  this  Act  for  the  relief 

of  the  "  sick,  insane  or  infirm  or  other  class  or  classes  of 

the  poor  chargeable  in  unions  and  parishes  in  the  Metro-  _ 

polls  "  ?    Does   that  include  a  workhouse  ?— That  is  Me*tro  ol't''^* 

about  as  wide  as  it  could  be,  is  it  not  ?  Asylums'  *° 

24310.  Has  any  proposal  come  before  you  to  the  effect  Board  should 
that  you  should  take  other  duties  than  those  you  have  with 
now,  as,  for  instance,  the  workhouses  for  an  area  of  London  tuberculosis, 
or  the  whole  of  London  ? — I  think  I  must  say,  not  undor 
that  particular  section.    We  have  been  asked  quite 
recently  to  undertake  on  a  pretty  large  scale  the  provision 
of  accommodation  for  pu'monary  tuberculosis,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  was  intended  to  confine  it  to  paupers  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  asked  us  to  do  it. 

24311.  With  regard  to  the  Asylums  Board,  have  yon  Proposal  to 
any  criticisms  to  make,  following  upon  the  chairman's  place  repre- 
quesl  ions  ?    Do  you  think  that  the  Asylums  Board,  which  sentatives  of 
is  representative  now  of  boards  of  guardians  only,  should  ^g^j^^  j^^^] 
have  the  health  authorities  represented  upon  it  as  well  oj-jtij, g 
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-I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all 


Me  tropolitan 


Law,  and  be  treated  as  part  of  the  sanitary  ^^^'j'i  * 
Here  we  have  in  the  Metro-  ^g^lth 


as  boards  of  guardians  ? 

necessa'  y.  Asylums 

24312.  That  is  rather  because  the  present  system  is  Board, 
working  smoothly  ? — It  is  working  perfectly  smoothly 

as  regards  the  public  health  work. 

24313.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  part  of  the  work 
that  you  are  doing  is  not  board  of  guardians'  wor}f,  is  . 
it  ?— Tiue.  ,  ' 

24314.  The  idea  of  the  Act  which  established  the 
Asylums  Board  was  practically  that  it  should  be  a  Metro- 
politan board  of  guardians,  as  it  were  ? — Certainly. 

24315.  So  that  it  is  really  asking  the  guardians  and 
those  who  are  co-opted  to  fulfil  new  duties  other  than 
those  which  they  were  orijina  ly  assigned  ? — -Yes,  that 
is  so. 

24316.  In  paragraph  10  you  say  "  The  following  were  Proposal  to 
among  the  practical  recommendations  made  therein  : —  make  the 
(a)  That  the  provision  of  hospital  accommodation  for  Metropolitan 
infectious  disease  should  be  entirely  disconnected  from  ^sylums 
the  Poo 

arrangements  of  London 

politan  Asylums  Board  a  hybrid  body  which  might  be  authority 
made  the  health  centre  of  the  Metropolis  in  a  manner, 
but  which  is  dealing  on  the  one  hand  with  defectives, 
and  ori  the  other  hand  with  Poor  Law  matters.  Do  you 
think  it  is  advisable  in  the  development  of  things  to 
keep  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  entirely  to  sanitary 
matters  and  have  it  for  a  sanitary  authority  ? — I  think  if  - 
you  separate  from  it  its  Poor  Law  duties  and  make  it  a 
sanitary  authority,  it  would  not  have  sufficient  work  to 
justify  its  existence  as  a  central  body. 

24317.  In  connection  with  all  the  hospitals — I  think  you  • . 
give  a  list  of  the  ambulances  and  other  matters  of  that- 
kind  ;   there  is  a  very  large  annual  charge  under  that 
head,  is  there  not  ? — On  hospitals  alone  the  annual 
charge  is  very  considerable. 

24318.  Does  not  the  development  of  your  work  rather 
tend  to  make  you  become  a  sanitary  authority  ? — No  ;  I 
think  the  Asylums  Board  pay  quite  as  much  attention  to 
their  Poor  Law  duties  as  they  do  to  their  sanitary  duties. 

24319.  But  your  Poor  Law  duties,  if  you  except  the 
afflicted,  do  not  amount  to  very  much  now,  do  they  ? — 
If  you  mean  as  regards  the  infectious  sick,  no,  because 
you  may  practically  regard  them  all  as  non-paupers. 

24320.  Therefore  the  Poor  Law  stands  with  you  for  less 
and  less,  does  it  not  ? — In  the  matter  of  those  diseases  it 
does,  but  the  other  duties  of  the  Asylums  Board  which  do 
not  concern  infectious  diseases  count  for  something  sub- 
stantial. 

24321.  With  regard  to  the  imbeciles  and  that  class,  they  Proposal  to 
now  have  to  come  qud  paupers,  have  they  not  ? — Yes,  make  the 
certamly.  Metropolitan 

24322.  Woula  you  be  in  favour  of  removing  that  g^^^^^^g 
condition  ? — It  is  rather  a  wide  matter  to  enter  upon,  is  it  p^jj^j^g 
not  ?    I  mean  to  say,  it  is  a  question  rather  for  the  non-pauper 
Legislature  as  to  how  far  they  are  going  to  agree  to  putting  imbeciles, 
on  the  public  back  the  burden  of  maintaining  people  who 

are  not  lega,lly  chargeable. 
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,e  24323.  Yes ;   but  it  is  following  the  same  precedent 

etropolitau  that  ycu  have  adopted  in  regard  to  infectious  diseases, 
jyluiiis  where  the  elements  of  pauperism  have  been  practically 
|)ard,  excluded  ?— True. 

24324.  And  in  this  case  you  have  the  aiflicted  equally 
sufifering  ? — I  may  say  that  it  is  certainly  well  within  my 
knowledge  from  my  official  position  that  there  are  many 
people  above  the  class  that  is  commonly  called  "  pauper  ' 
who  find  a  great  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  do  with 
relatives  who  are  mentally  deficient. 

24325.  In  London  would  it  not  be  natural  to  have  a 
central  authority  for  dealing  with  that  class  as  a  whole  ? — 
If  the  subject  matter  is  big  enough  to  justify  a  separate 
authority,  yes. 

24326.  Your  work  in  that  department  is  under  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners,  is  it  not ;  they  visit  the  institu- 
tions ?— They  visit  them  in  the  same  way  that  they 
visit  the  workhouses.    They  visit  once  a  year. 

24327.  In  paragraph  24  you  refer  to  the  use  made  by 
students  of  the  Asylums  IJoard's  hospitals  ;  I  take  it 
your  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  it  has  been  to  the  good 
decidedly  to  open  the  hospitals  to  the  students  who  are 
post-graduates  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  say  so.  It  is 
hardly  for  me  to  judge.  The  medical  profession  laid  it 
down  as  a  necessity.    They  required  that  a  student 
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I  tropolitan  should  produce  a  certificate  of  having  attended  in  a  fever 
hospital  for  not  less  than  two  months,  and  some  examining 
authorities  say  three  months.  We  simply  provide  the 
means  for  enabling  them  to  get  that  instruction,  which  I 
think  can  hardly  be  provided  for  them,  in  London  at  any 
rate,  without  my  Board. 

24328.  It  has  not  led  to  the  cost  being  greater  in  any 
way  at  all  ? — No,  because  they  pay  a  fee  for  their  tuition. 
It  involves  no  charge  on  the  rates. 

24329.  With  regard  to  paragraph  39,  which  refers  to 
the  classification  and  training  of  imbeciles,  I  see  that  you 
lay  stress  on  the  improveable  imbeciles.  I  presume  that 
you  look  to  it  that  they  have  to  be  provided  for  almost 
entirely  for  life  ? — -Certainly. 

24330.  It  is  one  of  the  charges  on  which  your  new 
expenditure,  this  increasing  expenditure,  is  being  in- 
curred, is  it  not  ? — -No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

llrease  of  24331.  I  notice  that  the  number  of  children  under  your 
d  dren  dealt  charge  seems  to  be  increasing.  It  is  put  down  in  the 
■"jti'  statistical  abstract  for  London  as  444  in  1902  and  1,255  in 

1904  ? — That  is  in  the  statistical  aljstract  published  by  the 
County  Council.  I  do  not  know  what  figures  they  are 
referring  to  ;  I  think  they  must  be  referring  not  only  to 
our  imbecile  children  but  also  to  our  feeble-minded 
children  under  the  Children's  Committee. 

24332.  I  rather  had  them  in  my  mind  too  ? — You  may 
remember  that  I  gave  evidence  upon  this  before  the  other 
Commission. 

24333.  I  only  wanted  to  point  out  that  a  great  part  of 
your  increasing  expense  has  to  do  with  a  particular  class, 
namely,  the  care  of  these  children  ? — Yes,  but  I  should  not 
pick  that  out  as  accounting  for  a  very  large  proportion 
of  it. 
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24334.  What  do  you  find  in  Lloyd  Street  is  the  cost 
per  bed  of  a  child  ? — The  cost  at  Lloyd  House  for  the  year 
ending  Michaelmas,  1905,  was  4s.  7d.  for  maintenance 
only  and  9s.  lO'ld.  for  all  other  charges,  that  is,  a  total 
of  14s.  5 "Id.  per  week. 

24335.  Have  you  found  that  a  satisfactory  way  of 
dealing  with  that  class  in  London  ? — If  you  mean  dealing 
with  that  class  of  children,  that  is  the  non-imbecile  but 
feeble-minded  children,  yes,  to  an  extent.  I  have  said  in 
my  statement  that  I  do  not  think  the  Board  now  expect 
to  get  the  results  whch  at  first  they  hoped  they  might  get. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  contemplates  that  these  children 
are  ever  going  to  be  capable  of  being  turned  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  their  own  living. 

24336.  In  the  return  you  are  going  to  give  us  of  the 
cost  of  each  institution,  will  you  show  what  reasons  there 
were  in  each  instance  for  a  larger  cost  owing  to  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  house  for  the  particular  class  dealt  with  ? 
In  the  Lloyd  House  I  suppose  you  have  a  minimum  of 
expenditure,  have  you  not  ? — It  is  a  pretty  even  expendi- 
ture there.  It  is  a  house  that  was  bought — just  an 
ordinary  house  to  hold  about  twenty  people. 
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24337.  I  asked  about  it  because  it  is  managed,  I  should 
think,  in  the  cheapest  way  possible  ? — Yes,  I  should  think 
it  is  so  too.  There  are  a  few  that  are  managed  a  little 
cheaper  ;  but  that  altogether  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the,  house,  the  number  of  children,  and  other  little 
circumstances.  The  cost  of  these  defective  homes  ranges 
from  that  14s.  5d.  down  to  as  little  as  12s.  6d.  for  a  place 
where  boys  are  kept. 

24338.  Who  inspects  thos3  homes  ? — Nobody  but  our 
own  Managers  and  the  Local  Government  Board  in- 
spectors, who  inspect  all  our  institutions. 

24339.  With  regard  to  the  "  Exmouth,"  do  you  think 
it  necessary  to  continue  that  ship  ? — We  have  just  built 
a  new  one. 

24340.  Have  you  ever  seen  how  far  other  ships  have 
vacancies  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  the  vacancies  on  other  ships. 

24341.  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  the  Royal 
Marine  Society  before  you  built  that  ship  ? — No. 

24342.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  vacancies 
there  ? — I  think  it  is  possible. 

24343.  Then  you  are  not  in  touch  with  what  is  being 
done  elsewhere  in  that  direction  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

24344.  Does  that  hold  good  equally  with  regard  to 
other  classes  ?  Take,  for  instance,  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded ;  do  you  note  what  is  done  elsewhere  by  the 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants 
and  so  on  ? — We  hear  of  it,  but  we  do  not  in  any  way 
have  regard  to  it  in  our  own  operations. 

24345.  Therefore  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  would 
immensely  enlarge  the  accommodation  while  there  was 
other  accommodation  vacant  ? — Yes.  I  am  not  aware, 
of  course,  that  that  other  accommodation  is  available 
for  the  guardians  ;  it  may  or  may  not  be. 

24346.  But  it  is  not  a  point  that  you  take  into  account  ? 
— No.  This  is  purely  and  simply  a  provision  for  the  poor 
law  children  of  the  metropolis. 

24347.  But  even  so,  the  other  institutions  are  certified, 
and  so  they  should  march  with  your  own  institutions, 
and  they  are  equally  inspected  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  they  are  now.  Since 
the  Local  Government  Board  asked  us  to  do  this,  I  am  not 
at  all  certain  that  other  similar  institutions  are  available 
to  the  guardians. 

24348.  Are  you  thinking  of  such  institutions  as  homea 
for  the  feeble-minded  ? — Yes.  I  know  certainly  that 
some  institutions  are  no  longer  available,  such  as  tha 
ssaside  homes. 

24349.  Do  you  consic^er  your  position  simply  that  of 
acting  on  the  command  or  demand  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  without  going  into  the  question  generally  T 
- — If  you  mean  in  the  inception  of  provision,  we  certainly 
act  at  the  instance  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

24350.  There  is  no  committee  on  your  part  considering 
the  whole  question  beforehand,  is  there  ? — Do  you  mean 
as  external  to  the  requirements  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 

24351.  As  external  to  the  institution  you  yourselves 
might  build  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

24352.  Does  the  siggestion  come  from  yourselves, 
for  instance,  if  there  i?  to  be  a  new  institution  ;  or  does 
it  emanate  directly  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — It  generally  grows  silently  from 
all  sorts  of  little  circumstances.  It  becomes  evident 
steadily  to  different  members  of  the  Board  and  then  to 
the  Board  as  a  whole,  and  to  every  official  too,  until 
somebody  actually  sets  the  thing  going. 

24353.  And  makes  the  proposal  to  the  Asylums  Board  ? 
— Yes.  If  any  particular  class  of  institution  is  crowded, 
and  if  there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation  to  meet  the 
demands  that  the  guardians  are  making  upon  it,  it 
becomes  obvious  to  everybody  that  some  further  pro- 
vision is  necessary. 

24354.  In  paragraph  47  you  say  that  the  report  of  the  Question  of 
Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Schools  was  issued  Metropolitan 
in  February  1896,  and  you  add,  "  The  following  recommen-  ^J^^^  , 
dation  occurred  in  one  of  the  four  minority  reports  :  uiider- 
That  for  special  purposes  a  central  body  is  necessary,  technical 
and  that  whether  an  existing  body  be  entrusted  with  traiainc'  of 
the  work  or  a  new  body  be  elected,  it  should  be  repre-  Poor  Law 
scntative  of  the  guardians.     Tliis  body  should  be  charged  hoys. 
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Mr.  T.  D.    with  provision  and  management  of  one  or  more  institu- 
Mann.      tions  ;  "  then  comes  (a)  the  care  and  education  of  children 

  suffering  from  eye,  skin  and  scalp  diseases,  and  (6)  the 

23  July  1906.  technical  training  of  boys.  Do  you  look  forward  to 
rpj^^  undertaking  work   of  that  kind  ? — It   has    not  been 

Metropolitan  specifically  suggested  that  the  Board  should  take  that 
Asylums  present,  and  consequently  we  are   not  contem- 

Board.  plating  it.  I  mean  apart  from  the  children  who  are  already 

  unier  their  training  by  reason  of  something  else.  Boys 

already  in  the  care  of  the  Board  are  technically  trained 
as  far  as  is  practicable. 

24?55,  But  you  do  not  propose  any  special  action  with 
regard  to  the  technical  training  of  boys  under  the  Poor 
Law  ? — No ;  and  it  has  not  been  suggested  at  present 
that  we  should. 

System  of         24356.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  standing  com- 
manage-         mittees  and  other  committees,  do  you  have  committees 
ment  of  in-     attached  to  the  several  institutions,  certain  members  of 
stitutions  by  ^^le  board  being  specially  responsible  for  visiting  them  ? 
Dimi  ee  .   — have  a  central  committee  to  whom  the  care  of  a  group 
of  the  same  class  of  institutions  is  entrusted.  Those 
central  committees  form  sub-committees  to  whom  are 
committed  the  particular  institutions,   each  sub-com- 
mittee having  one  of  such  class. 

24357.  Do  you  find  that  its  members  visit  the  institu- 
tions frequently  ? — Yes,  regularly. 

24358.  How  often  are  they  required  to  visit  ? — They 
are  required  to  hold  a  meeting  once  a  fortnight,  with  the 
exception  of  the  seaside  homes  sub-committees.  Those 
homes  are  rather  distant,  and  therefore  once  a  month 
is  substituted.  All  the  places  within  reach  of  London 
are  supposed  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  full  sub -committee 
once  in  a  fortnight  ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  two  or 
more  members  of  the  sub-committee  are  deputed  to  make 
a  visit  of  inspection. 

24359.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Does  the  committee  meet  at  the 
institution  ? — Yes,  generally. 

24360.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Are  these  members  so  chosen  that 
they  are  geographically  near,  from  the  point  of  residence  ? 
—No,  not  at  all  necessarily,  though  I  have  no  doubt  it 
enters  into  their  own  willingness  to  serve.  They  are  not 
chosen  by  the  asylums  board  on  that  account  in  the 
least. 

2436L  I  take  it  that  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  a  cen- 
tral body  with  committees  not  in  any  way  related  to  the 
locality  can  practically  manage  these  institutions  ? — • 
Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  attempt 
to  make  them  local  in  any  way.    They  are  metropolitan. 

24362.  If  a  branch  of  work  were  added  to  the  central 
body,  for  instance,  we  might  say  the  infirmaries,  do  you 
suppose  you  could  manage  it  in  the  same  way  as  from 
a  central  body  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think  there  is  no  limit  to 

System  of      ^.j^g  power  that  a  central  body  could  exercise. 

inspection  of 

inatitutions.  24363.  But  you  would  have  to  increase  your  numbers 
considerably,  would  you  not  ? — That  would  entirely 
depend  upon  how  you  are  going  to  manage  them.  I 
think  possibly  some  modification  of  the  method  of  manage- 
ment would  be  necessary. 

24364.  What  is  your  system  of  inspection  ;  have  you 
a  regular  system  ? — There  is  no  prescribed  system,  but  it 
practically  comes  to  very  much  of  a  routine  arrangement ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  members  who  are  deputed  to  make 
what  is  called  an  interim  visit,  that  is,  a  visit  between  the 
meetings  of  the  sub-committees,  regularly  inspect  some 

■    ■  definite  part  of  the  institution  every  time.    They  generally 

inspect  all  such  central  parts  as  the  stores,  kitchen, 
laundry,  and  so  on,  and  they  are  under  obligation  to 
inspect  one  or  more  wards  on  the  occasion  of  every  visit. 
In  practice  I  believe  they  inspect  always  what  I  call  the 
central  portions — the  administrative  portions — of  the  in- 
stitution, and  some  of  the  wards  or  blocks  on  one  occasion, 
and  another  group  of  wards  or  blocks  on  another  occasion. 
That  is  the  common  practice  I  believe,  but  it  is  not  regu- 
lated by  any  prescribed  routine. 

24365.  Is  it  done  with  minuteness  ;  I  mean,  are  the 
beds  turned  up  and  every  detail  looked  at  ? — I  believe 
that  is  so,  but  it  depends  of  course  very  much  on  the 
individuals  who  do  it.  Some  have  a  faculty  for  minute 
examination,  others  have  not. 

24366.  Do  they  report  in  detail  ? — They  report  in 
detail  on  anything  that  needs  reporting  upon  to  the 
next  meeting  of  their  sub-committee. 


24367.  And  are  the  minutes  all  brought  before  the  The  j 
Central  Board  ? — No.  Metropolitai 

24368.  Before  whom  do  the  minutes  go  ? — The  minutes  gJarj'"^ 

of  the  sub-committee  go  only  before  the  sub-committee  on  _1  

the  matters  which  are  left  to  the  sub-committee,  that  is, 

on  matters  of  httle  administrative  detail.  On  matters 
which  become  important  they  have  to  report ;  they  do 
not  send  their  minutes,  but  they  send  a  report  to  the 
central  committee.  The  central  committee  in  its  turn 
goes  to  the  Board  with  regard  to  anything  which  is  not 
within  their  own  competence. 

24369.  Then  practically,  either  by  regulation  or  by 
usage,  there  is  a  division  of  subjects  which  are  considered 
too  important  for  the  sub-committee  and  then  too  im- 
portant for  the  central  committee  ? — Certainly. 

24370.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  all  really  important 
matters  before  action  is  taken  come  before  the  central 
board  ? — I  know  they  do  ;  it  cannot  be  helped. 
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24371.  Do  you  regulate  that  yourself  as  clerk  ? — I 
have  sufificient  authority  to  stop  a  sub-committee  doing 
anything  which  is  beyond  their  proper  province,  unless 
it  is  within  the  limite  of  a  certain  hmited  amount  of 
expenditure.  I  caimot  say  that  I  should  always  perhaps 
approve  of  everything  that  a  sub-committee  does,  but 
so  long  as  it  is  all  regular,  and  is  within  their  authority, 
and  is  nothing  very  striking,  one  cannot  interfere  with  them. 
But  if  they  attempted  to  touch  the  fabric,  either  to  knock 
a  doorway  through  a  wall,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  I  have 
power  to  stop  it.  I  simply  should  not  issue  the  order  ; 
because  that  has  got  to  come,  not  only  to  the  central 
committee,  but  it  has  to  come  to  the  Asylums  Board, 
and  it  has  to  be  approved  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  So  that  we  can  officially  interfere  and  prevent 
anybody  doing  that  which  is  seriously  beyond  their 
authority. 

24372.  The  power  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
behind  you  will  act,  I  suppose,  as  a  great  stay  in  the  event 
of  changes  being  suggested  which  require  further  con- 
sideration ? — Personally  I  am  a  strong  behever  in  the 
control  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  what  I  might 
call  major  matters ;  but  I  am  also  an  equally  strong 
believer  that  the  time  has  come  when  they  might  very 
well,  both  in  their  own  interests  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  Asylums  Board,  entrust  the  Asylums  Board  with 
minor  matters. 

24373.  I  suppose  you  could  make  a  statement  in 
detail  of  such  minor  matters  if  it  were  desired  ?- — I  could 
elaborate  those  details  that  I  have  enumerated  to  you 
this  morning  ;  I  daresay  I  could  add  to  them  very  con- 
siderably. 

24374.  Does  your  criticism  amount  practically  to  a 
revision  of  the  Order  ? — Yes.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
we  proposed  a  few  years  ago  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  that  the  time  had  come  when  our  Orders  required 
consolidating  and  amending  ;  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  ultimately  assented  to  receive  a  draft  of  an  amended 
consolidated  Order  for  consideration.  That  draft  I  have 
now  under  preparation,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send 
it  in  within  a  few  months  from  the  present  time.  It  is 
necessarily  rather  complex  and  takes  time.  We  shall 
propose  a  new  draft  Order  which  wiU  omit  a  very  great 
deal  of  what  I  regard  as  obsolete  and  unnecessary  detail. 

24375.  Referring  to  your  paragraph  68  and  those  that  The  econom 
immediately  follow  it,  have  you  any  statement  showing  of  a  centrs 
the  monetary  difference  between  the  present  state  of  adrainistra- 
things  and  the  former  state  of  things — that  is,  the  state  of  fio^  of  insti 
things  before  you  established,  for  instance,  your  central  tutions,  cen 
stores  and  altered  your  tendering  system  ? — No  ;  and  I  ®  ' 
believe  any  such  statement  would  be  practically  im- 
possible. 

24376.  In  that  case  would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that 
you  had  saved,  comparing  the  ends  of  the  two  periods, 
something  like  several  thousands  a  year  ? — I  am  quite 
satisfied  myself  that  we  have  saved  many  thousands  a  year, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  at  all,  for  this  reason,  that 
good  contracting  consists  not  only  in  making  a  good 
bargain,  but  also  in  securing  that  you  get  the  article  that 
you  have  contracted  for.  If  I  may  say  that  we  now  believe 
that  we  do  get  the  article  that  we  contract  for,  and  that 
in  the  past  we  have  got  some  colourable  imitation  of  it. 
as  was,  I  am  afraid,  only  too  common,  it  is  impossible,  as 
you  will  see,  to  put  that  into  figures. 


etc. 
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24377.  Take  paragraph  74  ;  there  you  say,  "  During 
ropolitau  the  first  year  after  the  opening  of  the  central  stores  in 
lunis        1397^  50  per  cent,  of  the  goods  sent  to  the  stores  were 

rejected  as  not  in  accordance  with  sample ;  in  1893 
33  per  cent,  were  rejected,  and  in  1899  25  per  cent."  Does 
that  process  still  go  on  ? — I  have  tried  to  see  if  I  could  give 
you  some  further  details  upon  that,  but  I  am  afraid 
records  sufficient  have  not  been  kept  to  enable  me  to  say 
what  is  now  the  reduction  in  the  rejections.  It  has 
certainly  not  gone  up  again. 

24378.  You  find  your  central  store  system  satisfactory, 
do  you  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

24379.  Do  you  keep  very  much  in  bulk  there — I 
mean,  what  would  be  the  value  of  what  you  keep  ? — 
It  has  fluctuated  from  £25,000  to  £50,000  worth.  You 
will  see  at  once  that  there  must  be  a  very  considerable 
fluctuation,  when  you  remember  that  a  small-pox  epidemic 
occurs,  perhaps,  and  one  has  to  contemplate  the  possibiUty 
of  adding  enormously  to  the  quantity  of  sheets  and 
blankets  and  so  on  that  are  required. 

ition  of  24380.  To  put  a  general  question  arising  ouc  of  that,  do 
lal  you  think  that  if  infirmaries  were  acting  in  the  same  sort 

i|,iority  for  of  combination  as  you  act  in  the  combination  of  your  own 
institutions,  they  could  make  such  differences  as  you  have 
made  ? — I  am  satisfied  that  if  some  one  authority  could 
buy  for  the  whole  of  the  infirmaries  of  London  they 
could  buy  very  much  cheaper  than  they  do  ;  and  the 
same  with  the  general  hospitals  and  any  other  group  of 
institutions. 

24381.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  common  place  for  buying — a  contracting  centre 
for  all  common  purchases,  if  institutions  such  as  in- 
firmaries could  be  under  your  charge  ? — Not  unless 
they  were  under  one  authority,  because  the  buying 
authority  must  have  power  to  impose  its  will  upon  the 
using  authority. 

24382.  If  the  advantage  was  very  great,  and  the  general 
hospitals  wished  to  share  it,  you  would  think  that  the 
general  hospitab  would  have  to  come  under  the  central 
authority  ? — I  think  they  would  either  have  to  do  that, 
or  simply  accept  what  was  given  them.  One  of  them 
must  not  want  to  have  blue  aprons,  and  then  when  blue 
aprons  are  bought,  another  authority  reject  them  because 
they  are  not  red,  or  because  there  is  no  stripe  in  them. 

24383.  Supposing  there  was  some  representative  body 
of  the  general  hospitals,  and  that  was  the  agency,  so  to 
speak,  with  which  you  had  touch,  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  contract  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  their  demands  as 
representing  the  whole  of  the  hospitals,  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  hospitals  individually  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  working  in  central 
buying  would  be  where  the  purchasing  authority  is  the 
authority  which  provides  the  funds  all  round,  and  there- 
fore controls  everything. 

24384.  That  is  to  say,  the  basis  of  rating  and  area  must 
be  the  basis  of  the  whole  system  ? — I  think  so. 

24385.  To  pass  now  to  paragraphs  83  and  84,  I  see  you 
have  draft  estimates  prepared  by  the  accountant,  that  is 
to  say,  by  your  own  officer,  for  each  institution  ? — Yes. 

24386.  Are  those  for  a  year  ? — They  are  for  six  months.' 

24387.  Do  they  come  before  the  finance  committee  ? — 
Yes. 

24388.  With  a  statement  as  to  what  was  incurred  in 
previous  years  for  the  same  period  ? — Yes. 

24389.  Are  those  in  any  way  checked  at  the  institutions 
by  the  visiting  committees,  the  sub-committees  that  you 
have  referred  to  ? — Yes  ;  and  they  have  to  report  to  the 
finance  committee  any  exceptional  items  that  thev  think 
ought  to  be  provided  for,  and  any  exceptional  expenditure 
that  they  think  is  likely  to  be  incurred. 

24390.  Is  their  criticism  of  service,  practically  ? — Yes, 
at  times.  With  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  patients 
and  so  on — what  I  may  call  the  routine  expenditure — 
there  is  not  much  room  for  criticism. 

24391.  But  there  might  be  criticism  as  to  quality  ?  

Their  criticism  takes  place  while  the  expenditure  is  going 
on,  and  it  is  a  criticism  of  administration. 
_  24392.  Then  you  have  what  you  call  in  paragraph  84 
a  continuous  examination  by  the  accountant ;  is  that  the 
accountant  you  refer  to  in  the  previous  paragraph  ?— Yes. 
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24393.  So  that  you  have  really  a  running  audit  ? — Yes, 
we  have. 

24394.  Are  you  of  opinion,  from  your  experience  of  it, 
that  that  would  be  a  good  system  for  infirmaries  and  other 
institutions  ? — I  believe  they  have  something  of  the  same 
kind,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  each  board  of  guardians. 

24395.  But  you  have  practically  one  accountant,  a 
running  auditor,  for  all  the  institutions  in  the  whole  area  ? 
— Yes.  It  produces  a  greater  uniformity  ;  and  no  doubt, 
if  the  infirmaries  were  all  under  one  board  of  guardians, 
they  could  do  the  same  thing,  and  they  could  produce 
uniformity. 

24396.  When  the  auditor  comes  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  I  presume  that  everythng  is  exceptionally 
up-to-date  under  that  system  ? — I  believe  so.  I  believe 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  anything  very  gross  to  get 
through. 

24397.  With  regard  to  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund,your  suggestion,  I  understand,is  that  a  levy  should  be 
made  of  the  rate  which  you  have  to  expend,  directly  and 
without  the  machinery  of  the  fund  ? — Certainly.  Instead 
ef  our  levying  two-thirds  of  our  expenditure  direct  on  the 
rateable  value  and  having  to  pass  the  remaining  one-third, 
or  whatever  the  proportion  may  be,  through  the  same 
guardians  and  then  to  '-he  Common  Poor  Fund  and  back 
again,  I  think  the  whole  expenditure  might  just  as  well, 
and  a  great  deal  better,  be  levied  on  the  several  parishes 
and  unions  direct  on  the  rateable  value. 

24398.  Your  plan  would  bo  to  have  a  precept  ? — -Yes,  as 
we  have  now. 

24399.  On   the   London   County   Council  ? — On  the 
several  parishes  and  unions. 

24400.  Would  you  send  that  precept  yourselves  ? — We 
do  now. 

24401.  Is  that  done  on  an  account  that  is  submitted 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — No,  but  it  is  submitted 
afterwards  ;  that  is,  the  expenditure  is  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  the  auditor,  and  the  account  is  forwarded  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  They  take  no  part  in  ap- 
proving the  precepts. 

24402.  Apart  from  the  loans  that  you  require  for 
building  and  so  on,  what  is  the  financial  control  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  over  you  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  they  have  any  control  except  through  the  auditor. 

24403.  Then  practically  on  your  own  policy,  if  you 
did  or  you  did  not  want  to  start  a  new  building,  you 
would  expend  as  you  wished  ? — On  our  existing  policy  ? 

24404.  On  the  policy  of  the  moment  ?— Within  the 
limits  of  our  powers,  certainly. 

24405.  The  sole  control  then  is  the  limit  which  the  Act 
puts  upon  you,  namely,  so  much  of  the  rateable  value  ? — 
Yes.  Then  of  course  there  has  grown  up  a  great  body,  so 
to  speak,  of  case  law  on  the  subject  of  what  is  legal  and 
lawful  expenditure.  That  is  very  strictly  observed,  and 
you  are  always  liable,  if  you  overstep  those  limits,  to 
come  across  the  auditor  who  will  surcharge  and  disallow ; 
and  then  the  Local  Government  Board  is  not  obliged  to 
remit,  although  it  can  do  so.  One  has  to  observe  very 
strictly  the  proper  limits  of  expenditure. 

24406.  {Chairman.)  There  is  no  limit  to  the  rate  you 
can  levy,  is  there  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

24407.  (Mr.  Loch.)  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  loan  you 
can  raise,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  loan 
namely,  one-fifth  of  the  total  rateable  value,  but  we  are 
not  anjrwhere  near  that  limit. 

24408.  Therefore,  practically,  you  are  free-handed  ? — 
The  Local  Government  Board  has  to  sanction  every  loan 
specifically ;  no  fresh  loan  can  be  raised  without  their 
express  sanction. 

24409.  Your  loans  for  buildings  are  for  thirty  years,  I 
think  ? — They  vary  ;  for  some  purposes  they  are  less  than 
that. 

24410.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  short  period  ? — Per- 
sonally I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  shorter  periods. 

2441 L  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  service,  are  the  Salaries  of 
salaries  paid  in  your  institutions  higher  than  the  salaries  oncers. 

paid  normally  by  guardians  for  similar  purposes  ?  I 

suppose  they  are,  especially  in  the  infectious  institutions 
You  see,  the  work  they  have  to  do  is  of  a  different  class 
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and  owing  to  the  infectious  character  of  the  work  and 
the  risk  that  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  it,  I  think 
we  are  bound  to  pay  higher  salaries  than  they  do  in  a 
Poor  Law  infirmary. 

24412.  Do  you  ever  find  that  the  servants  who  are  acting 
for  board  of  guardians  get  work  under  you  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

24413.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  there  being  a  common 
service,  as  it  were,  for  Poor  Law  purposes  and  for  your 
purposes,  so  that  there  could  be  promotion  as  between  one 
institution  and  another  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
think  it  worth  while  if  that  were  the  only  purpose.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  indeed  for  the  metro- 
polis as  a  whole. 

24414.  To  have  a  common  service  ? — Certainly — for 
various  reasons,  but  not  for  reasons  of  promotion. 

24415.  The  other  reasons  would  be,  what  ? — Such  as 
I  was  telling  you  of  just  now.  Practically,  they  would 
certainly  save  an  enormous  amount  of  money. 

24416.  Those  would  b«  incidental  purposes  ;  I  mean 
if  you  had  a  common  system,  these  would  follow  ? — Yes, 
Also,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  because  of 
^hat  I  hint  at  in  my  statement — the  want  of  relations 
between  the  guardians  and  the  central  body.  I  believe 
that  the  patients  could  be  very  much  better  classified  ; 
I  believe,  for  instance,  that  every  child  who  ought  to  go 
to  an  ophthalmia  school  would  then  go. 

24417.  Without  a  central  system,  you  do  not  see  that 
that  is  possible  ?— Without  soma  system  by  which  you 
can  produce  some  better  touch  between  the  Asylums 
Board  and  the  separate  boards  of  guardians. 

24418.  {Chairman.)  In  regard  to  your  medical  service, 
have  you  any  general  medical  inspector  of  all  your  in- 
stitutions, or  is  each  medical  officer  head  in  his  own 
hospital  ? — Each  medical  superintendent  is  head  in  his  own 
hospital. 

24419.  Are  their  salaries  much  the  same  ? — They  are 
identical  in  the  same  classes  of  institutions,  that  is  to  say , 
there  is  an  identica,!  maximum  aid  minimum,  but  the 
officers  are  of  different  grades  of  standing,  so  that  they  are 
not  all  receiving  precisely  the  same  amount — but  they  all 
go  to  the  same  amount,  and  they  are  all  on  the  same  scale. 

24420.  I  understand  that  everybody  who  wishes  to 
enter  the  medical  profession  has  to  sarve  a  particular  time 
in  a  fever  hospital  ? — He  does  not  serve  ;  he  comes  as  a 
student ;  he  simply  comes  for  lectures. 

24421.  Do  many  of  the  medical  olictrs  who  enter  into 
your  service  leave  y  u  or  is  the  tendency  to  stop  on  ? — I  am 
afraid  there  is  rather  too  much  tendency  to  stop  on,  because 
there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  good  berths  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  the  large  number  of  people  we  employ 
to  remain  for  good.  We  have  a  good  many  assistant 
medical  officers,  it  appears  to  me,  who  have  stayed 
beyond  the  time  when  they  should  have  stayed,  because 
th«re  is  no  opportunity  with  us  for  their  promotion  to  a 
better  berth.  The  a(0sistant  medical  officers  are  bachelors, 
a:id  there  are  only  bachelors'  quarters  for  them.  Ws 
only  intended  to  have  young  men  as  a-^sistant  medical 
officers,  but  we  have  got  men  who  have  been  with  us 
for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  who,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
stand  very  little  chance  of  getting  promoted  to  a  medical 
superin  tendency. 

24422.  Are  those  under  the  Superannuation  Act  ?— 
Yes,  everybody  in  the  service  is  under  the  Poor  Law 
Officers'  Superannuation  Act. 

24423.  So  the  tendency  naturally  would  be  to  stop 
on  ? — There  are  none  who  are  getting  into  years  suffi- 
ciently for  that.  What  I  say  only  applies  to  quite  a 
few.  The  general  principle  in  our  hospital  service  is  for 
the  assistant  medical  officers  to  come  and  go. 

24424.  Are  the  salaries  higher  than  those  of  the  super- 
intendent medical  officers  of  infirmaries  ?— I  am  not 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  infirmaries,  but  I  think 
I  mary  say  they  are. 

24425.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Have  you  had  great  difficulties  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  buildings,  for  instance.  Tooting 
Bee  Asylum,  in  finding  that  the  cost  of  it  was  very  much 
greater  than  you  estimated  at  the  outset  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  we  always  contemplated  that  Tooting 
Bee  would  be  much  more  expensive,  comparatively, 
than  an  ordinary  imbecile  asylum  ;  because  it  was  built 
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as  an  imbecile  asylum  and  an  infirmary  for  the  infirm  The 
and  aged.    They  require  more  attendance,  and  the  Metropoliti  if"*' 
whole  thing  was  arranged  rather  differently.  Boaid'"^ 

24426.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  not  sometimes  a   

large  margin  between  estimate  and  fact  when  you  are 
building  these  asylums  ? — In  the  building  of  hospitals 
and  other  buildings  that  have  been  put  up  in  my  time 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  difference  sometimes 
between  the  original  rough  estimate  and  the  actual  cost. 

24427.  To  what  is  that  want  of  precision  due  ? — As 
far  as  I  can  understand,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
architect  is  capable  of  saying  on  a  rough  estimate  what 
a  building  is  going  to  cost. 

24428.  And  yet  the  contracts  are  made  on  the  rough 
estimates  ? — No,  never. 

24429.  Then  why  is  there  any  extra  afterwards  ? — I 
was  talking  about  the  want  of  relation  between  an  archi- 
tect's original  estimate  and  the  ultimate  cost.  Before 
the  tender  is  taken,  precise  quantities  are  taken  out,  of 
course,  as  in  all  other  large  buildings  ;  and  then,  if  the 
architect  makes  a  revised  estimate  based  on  these  quan- 
tities, I  have  no  doubt  he  gets  very  much  nearer  to  the 
actual  result  than  he  did  before.  But  even  so,  on  a  large 
building — a  building  where  the  builder's  bill  alone  is 
going  to  be  £200,000 — there  will  sometimes  be  quite  a 
discrepancy  between  the  architect's  estimate  and  the 
tender  ;  sometimes  the  tender  will  be  surprisingly  low — in 
one  or  two  instances  it  has  been  surprisingly  low,  to  my 
knowledge — and  in  other  instances  it  will  be  surprisingly 
high,      compared  with  the  architect's  figure. 

24430.  What  is  about  your  maximum  of  difference  on 
those  terms  ? — I  think  I  remember  an  instance  which 
was  more  ;  but  I  should  say  on  the  average  those  dis- 
crepancies that  one  can  remember  were  something  like 
10  per  cent. 

24431.  {Mr.  Chindler.)  You  stated  in  answer  to  l\Ir.  Advantages 
Loch  that  you  are  in  favour  of  shorter  periods  for  loans  of  short  loa 
for  building  purposes  ;  as  that  is  rather  contrary  to  the  periods, 
usual  desire,  which  is  to  get  longer  periods,  will  you  explain 
why  you  think  that  ? — It  is  rather  an  academic  view,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  thirty  years  is  quite  long  enough  for 
any  loan  on  any  such  buildings  as  we  erect,  for  the  reason, 
that  speaking  from  our  experience  of  the  past,  buildings 
become  very  rapidly  out  of  date.    For  instance,  the 
buildings  which  we  built  over  thirty  years  ago  are  no 
longer  regarded  as  by  any  means  at  all  up  to  date ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  period  for  the  repayment  of 
the  loan  should  more  or  less  coincide  with  the  expected 
life  of  the  building  in  its  complete  usefulness. 

24432.  The  increased  amount  of  your  precept  on  the 
guardians  you  think  would  be  offset  by  accommodating 
yourself  to  the  altered  requirements  at  the  end  of 
that  period  ? — Yes  ;  the  ratepayer  of  the  day  should 
bear  his  own  burden  as  far  as  possible. 

24433.  Because  the  alterations  necessitate  additional 
expenditure — that  is  your  theory  ? — I  will  give  you  an 
instance  of  the  early  days  of  the  Board.  There  were 
a  few  cases  where  the  Local  Government  Board  actually 
sanctioned  a  loan  spread  over  sixty  years  for  buildings, 
and  there  are  instances  of  buildings  which  have  been 
pulled  down  and  had  to  be  replaced,  the  loans  for  which 
are  still  running. 

24434.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  see  that  the  different  unions 
send  different  numbers  of  representatives  to  your  Board  ; 

does  that  go  by  population  or  by  rateable  value  ?— The  ^^^.^  (jj^ 
Local  Government  Board  determine  it,  but  I  think  they  Metropolitan 
have  regard  both  to  population  and  to  rateable  value.  Asylums 

24435.  Have  you  any  women  on  the  Asylums  Board  ? —  Board. 
Yes. 

24436.  How  many  ? — Six:  or  seven  at  the  present  time. 

24437.  Is  that  enough  to  ensure  that  there  is  one 
woman  for  visiting  every  institution  ? — No  ;  we  have 
fi.fty  institutions. 

24438.  It  would  be  desirable,  would  it  not,  from  the 
housekeeping  point  of  view,  that  there  should  be  more 
women  on  your  Board  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  by  any  means 
a  necessity.    I  say  it  with  all  respect. 

24439.  Do  you  think  men  would  do  it  just  as  well  ? — 
There  are  particular  things  in  which  of  course  a  lady 
manager  is  useful,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  by  any  means 
a  necessity. 
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24440.  Is  it  the  case  that  some  of  the  children's  institu- 
opolitan  tidns  are  not  visited  by  women  ? — Most  of  the  ladies 

I  think  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  children's 
institutions. 

24441.  In  reference  to  paragraph  90,  is  not  the  number 
of  your  permanent  staff  rather  high  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  inmates  ? — It  is  necessarily  high  at  the  in- 
fectious hospitale.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  relation  of 
staff  to  patients  in  the  imbecile  asylums  is  distinctly  low — 
it  is  much  lower  than  it  is  in  county  asylums. 

24442.  These  figures  would  include  the  schools,  I 
suppose  ? — They  include  everything  ;  but  as  I  say,  the 
relation  between  stafE  and  patients  in  infectious  hospitals 
is  imdoubtedly  high,  and  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be  reduced, 
although  we  make  every  effort  to  reduce  it  constantly. 

24443.  You  do  not  think  the  staff  is  high  in  the  schools, 
for  instance,  or  in  any  other  institutions  but  the  fever 
hospitals,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  know  an  instance  where 
I  should  suggest  that  a  single  person  can  be  dispensed 
with. 

[irment       24444.  {Mr.   Gardiner.)  Do  you  favour  the  present 
1  Q3  by     system  of  repayment  of  loans  by  equal  instalments  of 
u;  annual  capital  and  interest  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I  am  an  expert 
itiaients.        ^^^q  subject,  but  it  always  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
fair.    In  fact,  anything  which  gets  rid  of  the  burden  at 
the  nearest  date  to  the  date  when  it  is  incurred,  the 
better,  personally,  I  think  the  arrangement  is. 

24445.  Do  you  think  tji  is  fair  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  people  who  will  be  ratepayers  twenty  or  thirty  years 
hence  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  the  future  people, 
because  the  people  who  bear  the  burden  immediately 
after  a  building  is  erected  have  got  very  little  to  pay  in 
the  way  of  alterations  and  repairs,  but  the  people  who 
come  later  on  have  to  pay  for  alterations  and  repairs  ; 
therefore  it  is  better  that  our  system  should  be  adopted, 
by  which  the  bulk  of  the  debt  is  got  rid  of  early. 

24446.  Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  thirtieth 
repayment  of  capital  and  interest  is  the  same  as  the  first 
repayment  ? — Yes,  you  are  wrong. 

24447.  The  people  who  have  to  find  the  money  for  the 
1  thirtieth  repayment  will  also  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
I  repairs  ? — But  they  have  got  to  pay  very  much  less 
I  interest. 

24448.  I  thought  the  present  system  waa  equal  instal* 
ments  of  capital  and  interest  ? — -No,  it  is  just  the  reverse ; 
it  is  an  equal  instalment  of  capital,  but  the  interest  is 
on  the  balance  outstanding  only. 

24449.  Are  all  your  loans  on  that  system  ? — Yes,  all. 

on  the     24450.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  With  reference  to  a  question 
lohtan  that  was  asked  by  a  previous  commissioner,  I  think  you 
13        have  five  ladies  on  the  Children's  Committee  at  the  present 
'  time  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  so.    I  think  there  are  seven 

ladies  now  on  the  Asylums  Board. 

24451.  There  are  sever  \1  ladies  on  the  Hospitals  Com- 
mittee and  there  is  a  lady  on  the  Asylums  Committee  ? 
—Yes. 

.1  ;ations  24452.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  qualification  of  an 
1  aager.  elective  manager  is  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes.    He  must 

be  qualified  to  become  a  guardian  in  London,  and  he  must 

also  be  rated  to  the  poor  at  £40  a  year. 

24453.  Has  the  Asylums  Board  ever  considered  the 
question  of  that  qualification  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have. 

24454.  Representations  have  been  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  ?— Not  by  the  Asylums  Board,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  Asylums  Board  has  ever  had  anything 
to  say  to  it. 

24455.  The  Public  Health  Act,  1891,  abolished  the 
power  to  recover  expenses  from  relatives,  did  it  not  ? — Yes. 

24456.  Previously,  I  think  the  guardians  could  recover  7 
— They  could,  certainly,  as  they  can  now  in  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

24457.  But  in  London  I  believe  no  one  can  recover  ? — 
Not  now. 

24458.  Has  the  question  of  paying-wards  ever  been 
discussed  by  the  managers  ? — Yes  ;    there  have  been 

1  '  ia      various  attempts  at  different  times  to  move  the  Managers 
"  l3.        to  express  sqmfe  view  in  favour  of  paying-patients,  but 
,  I  believe  they  have  never  come  to  any  decision.        .    .  . 
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24459.  Opinions  have  been  divided,  have  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  they  have.  I  believe  the  balance  of  opinion  has  b  en 
generally  against  it. 

24460.  Have  the  managers  received  any  complaints 
from  the  general  public  on  the  ground  of  there  being  no 
paying-wards  ? — I  cannot  personally  recall  any. 

24461.  Passing  on  to  paragraph  24,  in  which  you  state 
that  a  course  of  study  at  a  fever  hospital  has  been  made 
part  of  the  five  years'  curriculum  of  every  medical  student 
was  that  arrangement  made  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  managers  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think  that  arrange- 
ment was  made  after  communicating  with  the  Managers, 
but  I  am  not  certain.  It  was  made  just  at  the  time  that 
I  was  entering  the  Board's  service.  It  was  made  in  1891, 
and  the  regulations  came  into  force  on  January  1,  1892. 

24462.  It  is  subsequently  to  1889,  the  date  you  mention 
in  your  paragraph.  It  is  a  comparatively  recent  regula- 
tion of  the  General  Medical  Council  that  I  am  referring 
to  ? — That  was  in  1891.  There  was  an  arrangement 
quite  recently  made — about  two  or  three  years  ago — for 
the  D.P.H.,  which  was  made  without  reference  to  the 
Asylums  Board. 

24463.  That  is  what  I  am  referring  to  ? — They  issued 
new  regulations  for  the  D.P.H.,  and  prescribed  that  every- 
one who  should  require  his  D.P.H.  from  the  London 
examining  body  must  have  had  a  course  of  study  in  a 
fever  hospital  and  practical  experience  in  the  administra- 
tion department. 

24464.  That  is  to  say,  a  regulation  affecting  your 
hospitals  most  intimately  was  made  without  your  know- 
ledge or  without  consultation  with  you  ? — That  was  so. 

24465.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Who  made  it  ?— The 
General  Medical  Council. 

24466.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  No  doubt  it  was  an  oversight, 
but  you  had  more  or  less  to  adapt  your  arrangements  to 
meet  the  position  that  was  created  ? — We  provided  them 
with  a  way  in  which  their  views  could  be  met  if  they  chose 
to  accept  it,  and  they  did  accept  it. 

24467.  But  it  was  not  quite  easy  as  it  was  originally 
worded,  I  believe  ? — It  was  difficult  for  a  medical  student 
who  wanted  his  D.P.H. 

24468.  Then  coming  to  paragraph  30,  which  deals  with 
the  extension  of  the  ambulance  service,  have  you  been 
able  to  confer  with  the  County  Council  on  the  question  of 
ambulance  services  for  London  ?— No,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  disposition  to  confer. 

24469.  On  your  part  or  on  theirs  ? — I  think  on  the 
County  Council's  part.  I  am  speaking  from  memory 
only  and  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  rather  think  the  Asylums 
Board  proposed  a  conference,  and  I  rather  think  the 
County  Council  delayed  bringing  about  that  conference 
and  ultimately  stated  that  inasmuch  as  we  were  not 
seeking  to  deal  with  street  accidents  but  only  with  niedical, 
surgical,  and  lunacy  cases,  and  they  were  only  seeking  to 
deal  with  street  accidents,  there  appeared  to  be  no  case  for 
a  conference.    I  beheve  that  was  the  position  of  affairs. 

24470.  Would  you  yourself  consider  it  desit-able  that 
different  bodies  should  be  considering  schemes  of  this  sort 
without  reference  to  one  another  ? — No,  I  think  it  would  be 
just  as  well  if  there  was  a  Confcreace.  I  saw  the  other  day, 
for  instance,  if  I  may  mention  it,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
commented  on  the  desirability  of  it,  and  mentioned  the 
Metropohtan  Asylums  Board,  but  when  they  talked  of  the 
bodies  which  should  confer,  they  curiously  enough  forgot 
to  mention  the  Metropohtan  Asylums  Board,  and 
suggested  that  the  Home  Office,  the  County  Council,  and 
the  poUce  should  confer. 

24471.  Although  of  course  for  certain  purposes  you  are 
the  authority  that  does  the  ambulance  work  in  London  ? 
—Although  we  can  at  the  present  moment  deal  with  every 
kind  of  ambulance  work  in  London  except  street  accidents. 

24472.  Has  there  been  any  effort  to  provide  a  concerted 
scheme  with  volimtary  associations  such  as  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Association  and  the  Bischoffsheim  Ambulance 
Service  ? — Not  on  our  part. 

24473.  So  that  we  may  have  a  number  of  different 
bodies,  both  public  and  voluntary,  proceeding  on  their  . 
own  lines  without  reference  to  one  another  ? — Certainly,  > 
it  would  be  quite  p6ssible.  ^  ^  >  ;       -  .  ■      J .    .:iU  !? 

2  Y2 
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Mr.  T.  D.       24474.  Then  you  were  asked  a  question  with  reference 
Mann.      to  the  training  ship,  whether  the  managers  had  ever 
2„  Z~.    r„„„  ascertained  whether  the  Royal  Marine  Society  had  vacancies 
"  ^        ■  for  boys  ;   do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  that 
rpiig  Society  always  did  take  Poor  Law  boys  ? — No,  I  do  not 

Metropolitan  know  it  as  a  fact.    I  did  not  know  that  it  did. 

Board'"^  24475.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  formerly  they 

  did  not  take  Poor  Law  boys  ? — I  did  not  know  that  they 

Eoyal  ^^^^  taken  Poor  Law  boys  at  all. 

Marine  24476.  In  paragraph  47  reference  is  made  to  the  re- 

Society  ajid    commendation  of  the  minority  report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Poor  Law  schools  in  favour  of  the  technical 


24493.  There  are  certain  statistics  in  your  annual  report  The 
as  to  the  percentage  of  admissions  to  notifications  of  Meti'opolitsu' 
each  admissible  disease.    The  figures  for  scarlet  fever  Asylums  j 
show  that  the  percentage  of  admissions  to  notifications  Board.  ( 
of  that  disease  that  are  now  admitted  into  your  hospital        '.  ' 


training  of  boys.    That  was  not  adopted  in  the  order  of 


Poor  Law 
boys. 

jftoposal  that  tj^g  Local  Government  Board  ;  may  I  ask  you  if  any 
Metropolitan  representation  has  ever  been  made  to  the  managers  as  to 
Board^should  ^^^^  of  such  a  provision  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 
undertake  24A11.  It  would  seem  rather  to  be  an  educational 
technical  question,  would  it  not  ? — It  is  a  training  question,  oer- 
training  of  tainlv. 
Poor  Law 

boys.  24478.  You  tell  us  in  paragraph  51  that  the  number 

Decrease  of    °^  cases  of  ringworm  has  undergone  considerable  reduction  ; 

ringworm       can  you  tell  us  why  ? — I  beheve  it  is  due  to  a  new  method  of 

cases  and  its  treating  them  by  the  X-ray  apparatus. 

causes.  24479.  The  possibihty  of  adopting  new  methods  of  that 

sort  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  you  are  a  central  body 
and  able  to  control  the  services  of  experts  and  to  deal  with 
things  on  a  large  scale,  is  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

24480.  With  reference  to  your  special  schools,  do  you 
know  how  many  Roman  Catholic  children  you  have  in 
them,  approximately  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  any 

Roman  '        reliable  figure,  but  there  are  a  few  scattered  up  and  down 

CathoUc        each  institution. 

children  in        24481.  Are  they  increasing  in  number  ? — -No,  I  do  not 

MetropoUtan  think  so. 

Asylums 

Board  insti-  24482.  I  ask,  because  representations  have  been  made 
tiitions.  from  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  that  the  guardians 
are  sending  cases  to  your  schools,  although  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  provided  schools  of  their  own  ? — That  is 
so.  There  was  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  boards  of 
guardians  to  send  to  us  at  all,  but  that  reluctance  seems 
to  have  been  got  over  in  a  good  many  cases,  and  they  are 
now  sending  them.  There  are  some  boards  that  I  believe 
still  send  them  to  Roman  CathoUc  institutions  only. 

24483.  The  Roman  CathoUc  authorities  complain  that 
they  send  the  children  to  you,  although  the  Roman 
CathoUc  authorities  provide  schools  for  their  own  creed  ? 
— They  certainly  are  sending  them  to  us  now. 

24484.  Have  you  had  any  representations  from  the 
CathoUc  authorities  on  the  point  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

24485.  To  what  effect  ? — They  wrote  objecting  to  eur 
taking  these  children,  saying  that  they  have  provided 
homes  ;  and  we  have  replied  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
the  guardians. 

Decrease  of  24486.  With  regard  to  the  juvenile  offenders,  the 
"  juvenile  5  number  of  that  class  coming  under  your  care  seems  to  be 
offenders  '■      continually  decreasing,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  figures  ; 

the  number  remaining  on  January  1st,  1905,  is  forty, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  had  twenty-nine,  but 
you  have  accommodation  for  150  ? — Yes. 

24487.  Can  you  explain  why  there  are  so  few  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot.  It  is  a  very  fluctuating  figure 
always. 

24488.  What  would  be  your  greatest  number  during 
1905  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

24489.  Were  you  half  full  ?— I  should  think  rather 
more  in  one  or  two  homes. 

24490.  Is  there  any  difficulty  with  the  magistrates 
now  ? — No,  I  am  tokl  that  they  are  still  sending  a  few 
cases  to  the  workhouses,  but  speaking  generally,  I  have 
heard  of  very  little  difficulty  indeed. 

24491.  Is  any  reason  given  for  sending  cases  to  the 
workhouses,  although  you  have  made  special  provision  ? 
— No.  I  only  hear  that  the  Magistrates  have  sent  them 
to  the  workhouses.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  in  a  very 
few  cases. 

24492.  I  may  say  that  the  estimated  accommodation, 
as  I  think  you  are  aware,  was  originally  fixed  on  a  very 
careful  inquiry  into  the  cases  that  used  to  be  sent  to  the 
workhouses  ? — Yes,  certainly,  I  remember  that  quite  well. 


and  its 
causes. 


have  risen  from  42-8  per  cent,  in  1890  to  88-6  per  cent.  ,  . 

in  1905  ;    there  is  an  even  greater  rise  in  the  case  ~'  "^"^ 


The  increase' 
in  number  ( 

A-  •    J.1    i  •    i  ■         ■      .  admissions  ■ 

ojpnthena  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  rise  from  17-9  to  to  hospitals' 
82-1,  and  there  is  a  rise  of  enteric  fever  from  22-5  to  and  its 
51  "4.    To  what  do  you  attribute  those  great  increases  ?  causes. 
— I  put  that  down  to  two  or  three  causes.    First  of  all, 
I  put  it  down  to  the  introduction  of  compulsory  notifica- 
tion and  the  extra  vigilance  of  the  local  medical  officers 
of  health.    Secondly,  I  put  it  down  to  what  has  perhaps 
become  a  consequence  of  the  first,  that  is  what  I  call 
the  greater  popularity  of  the  hospitals.    The  resort  to  Improba. 
isolation,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  patient  himself  and  bility  of  , 
in  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  has  become  further  in- 
much  more  familar  with  the  people  ;   the  result  is  that  ^'^^^e. 
it  is  now  regarded  as  the  correct  thing  to  do  to  go  to  a 
hospital.    I  think  we  must  have  reached  pretty  nearly 
the  high-water  mark  of  admissions.    There  will  always 
be  a  small  number  of  people,  chiefly  at  the  top  of  the 
social  scale,  who  wiU  not  think  it  necessary  or  convenient 
to  resort  to  isolation  in  a  public  hospital ;  but  I  suppose 
88  per  cent,  is  somewhere  near  the  proportion  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  a  convenience,  and  therefore  I 
think  we  have  got  practically  to  the  extent  of  what  I 
call  popularity. 

24494.  The  sanitary  authorities  cannot  remove  any- Oompulsory  I 
body  compulsorily  without  a  magistrate's  order,  I  be-  removal  to  \ 
lieve  ?— That  is  so.  .  Metropolitaii|i;i 

Asylums  Ik 

24495.  Have  you  any  knowledge  in  how  many  Board  L 
cases  last  year  a  magistrate's  order  had  to  be  obtained  ?  hospitals.  ]i 
— I  do  not  remember  an  instance  last  year,  but  assuming 

that  the  magistrate  always  does  what  he  is  supposed  to 
do,  and  ascertains  that  we  have  accommodation,  then 
speaking  from  memory  as  to  the  number  of  instances 
in  which  the  magistrates  have  applied,  I  should  say  it  was 
only  in  one  or  two  cases  per  annum  that  such  an  Order 
has  had  to  be  applied  for. 

24496.  A  very  small  proportion,  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

24497.  Occasionally  a  man  will  present  himself,  will 
he  not  ? — Yes. 

24498.  [Mr.  Nunn.)  Who  appUes  for  that  compulsory 
order ;  is  it  the  medical  officer  of  health  ? — It  is  the 
officers  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

iili 

24499.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Perhaps   you  can  explain  what  Statistics  Mjnd 
seems  to  be  rather  an  anomaly  in  the  figures  for  smaU-  to  admissioi[ 
pox  for  1905.    It  is  stated  that  105  per  cent,  of  the  f^mal^wx- 
notifications  were  admitted;  that  is  to  say,  more  people  * 
were  admitted  than  were  notified  ? — That  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  Board,  as  you  know,  has  had  great 
difficulty  in  establishing   smallpox   hospitals ;    it  has, 
in  fact,  established  one  in  the  parish  of  Dartford,  but 
as  a  condition  of  establishing  a  smallpox  hospital  in 
that  parish,  the  Board  has  taken  in,  and  has  had  to  take 
in,  the  smallpox  cases  occurring  within  either  the  Urban 
or   the  Rural  District  of   Dartford.    Consequently,  in 
taking  the  total  number  of  cases  admitted,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  London  notifications,  we  prac- 
tically have  every  London  case  admitted,  and  we  have 
a  few  in  addition.    We  are  unable  to  take  the  notifica- 
tions of  these  extra-metropolitan  areas  and  include  them 
in  the  totals. 

24500.  If  you  will  pardon  my  correcting  you,  I  think 
you  have  a  foot-note  to  the  table,  which  states  that  the 
percentage  is  exclusive  of  the  extra-metropolitan  cases  ? 
— That  is  so  ;  I  am  sorry. 

24501.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  occasional^  medical  men 
nowadays  rely  on  the  diagnosis  being  verified  at  your 
institution,  and  before  they  notify,  make  a  preliminary 
diagnosis  ? — But  I  rather  doubt  whether  they  are  content 
with  notifying  it  as  something  else,  or  not  notifying  it  at  aU. 
I  was  just  trying  to  think  what  the  explanation  may  be. 

24502.  It  is  not  of  very  great  importance,  but  looking 
at  the  figures  this  struck  me  ? — Sometimes  apparent  dis- 
crepancies in  these  figures  are  due  to  the  overlapping 
of  the  years,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  account  for 
it  in  this  instance.  Sometimes,  however,  the  notification 
is  included  in  one  year,  and  the  admissions  come  in  in 
the  next  year.    I  suppose  it  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
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1e  the  formal  notification  for  some  reason  or  other  has  not 

jtropolitan  reached  the  sanitary  authority. 
.iVlunis 

:  ard.  24503.  It  looks  like  that  ?— Yes,  it  does. 

Jicuitics  of  Although  you  are  probably  the  largest  hospital 

]|tropolitan  ^^^^hority  in  the  kingdom,  you  do  not  possess  the  powers 
.  ylums  ^  hospital  authority  outside  London  with  regard  to  the 

j'ard  aa  to  acquirement  of  land,  I  believe  ? — We  are  in  a  different 
jliuisition  position  to  the  sanitary  authorities  in  this  sense,  that  we 
(land.  cannot  buy  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  GoTernment 

Board,  and  a  local  sanitary  authority  can,  if  they  can  find 
the  money ;  but  they  generally  have  to  get  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  their  loan,  I  believe. 


J  jposal  to 
i  rease  non- 
Ijor  Law 
li  ictions  of 
]  itropolitan 
.  ylums 
'  ard. 


24505.  To  get  land  compulsorily  without  consent  would 
you  not  require  a  provisional  order  ? — Yes,  and  I  think 
they  do  too.  But  although  they  have  power  already  to 
acquire  sites  compulsorily,  by  provisional  order  procedure, 
we  have  no  such  power  as  regards  a  new  site — we  have 
power  to  buy  compulsorily  land  adjoining  an  existing 
hospital. 

24506.  But  you  cannot  remove  to  a  new  site  ? — No. 

.  24507.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  you  should 
have  extended  powers  ? — It  would  have  been  very  de- 
sirable a  year  or  two  ago.  Just  now  we  seem  to  have  got 
all  the  sites  the  Board  think  they  want,  and  it  is  not  a 
pressing  question. 

24508.  With  reference  to  the  additional  duties  which 
have  been  suggested  to  you  from  time  to  time,  suggestions 
have  been  made  that  you  should  take  such  cases  as 
measles  or  puerperal  fever,  or  that  you  should  deal  with 
sane  epileptics ;  erysipelas,  also,  I  think  has  been  suggested, 
and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  too  ? — Yes. 

24509.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  those  applications  have 
all  of  them  contemplated  that  they  should  be  of  the 
non-pauper  class,  and  that  it  should  not  be  limited  merely 
to  paupers  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 

24510.  So  that  the  tendency  seems  to  be  rather  to 
j  extend  your  sphere  in  the  non-poor  law  direction  for 
i               dealing  with  these  special  classes  of  the  sick  ? — Yes. 

24511.  That  of  course  would  require  legislation,  would 
it  not ;  it  would  not  be  within  the  power  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  do  it  by  Order  ? — No,  certainly  not. 
The  Local  Government  Board  by  Order  can  extend  the 
classes  of  poor  for  whom  the  Asylums  Board  should  pro- 
vide ;  but  nothing  else. 

jivantagc  of     24512.  You  speak  of  rejections  by  your  central  stores, 
(litral  stores,  but  there  is  also  a  rejection  by  your  stewards  at  the  asylums, 
is  there  not  ? — Of  such  things  as  they  receive  direct,  yes. 

24513.  That  would  apply  more  especially  to  provisions  ? 
— Yes,  to  provisions  and  food. 

24514.  On  the  question  of  a  central  authority  con- 
tracting for  the  Poor  Law  institutions  of  London,  would 
there  not  be  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  deliveries  of 
consumable  stores,  unless  the  central  authority  also 
had  control  over  the  accepting  officers  ? — Yes.  I  think 
that  would  be  so  with  regard  to  all  stores.  As  I  said 
before,  I  think  unless  the  central  authority  that  is  making 
the  purchases  has  a  complete  control,  there  will  be 
difficulty  arising  between  the  purchasing  and  the  receiving 
authority. 

24515.  Do  you  check  the  qualities  of  your  deliveries  by 
means  of  expert  advice  ?— Yes.  The  food  is  tested 
by  analysis,  and  the  manufactured  goods  by  expert 
examination. 

24516.  I  think  the  general  effect  of  your  centralising 
system  has  been  to  bring  you  more  in  contact  with  the 

manufacturers  as  contrasted  with  the  middlemen  ?  

Yes,  that  is  so. 

24517.  You  have  mentioned  that  the  question  of  a 
consolidated  revised  order  has  been  considered  by  the 
managers  with  a  view  to  being  presented  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  ;  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make 

X)posea  new  as  to  any  alterations  of  statutes  that  may  be  needed  ?  

atutory  j  jj^^^g  scarcely  thought  of  that.  Statutory  power  would 
have  to  be  sought,  I  think,  for  extending  our  ambulance 
organisation  as  has  been  suggested  ;  and  statutory  power 
would  also  have  to  be  sought,  I  think,  for  the  new  in- 
cidence of  expenditure  which  has  been  recommended  of 
directly  charging  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  Board 
on  the  guardians  according  to  rateable  value. 


24518.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  s?t11e:ne.it  casos  ?    Mr.  T.  D. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  had  recently  a  difficulty  in  Ma.nn. 

regard  to  disposing  of  a  boy  in  one  of  the  fever  hospitals  ?   

_Yes.  V      »  ^  ^23  July  1906. 
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24519.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like  to 
mention  that  case  ? — It  is  rather  interesting.  We  do 
from  time  to  time  get  as  patients  in  our  hospitals  childi'en 
who,  by  the  time  they  are  recovered,  have  become  de- 
serted, that  is  to  say,  their  parents  have  gone  away  and 
left  no  address.  The  only  thing  then  to  do  with  them 
is  to  hand  them  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  as  paupers,  they  bsing  deserted  and  unprovided 
for.  The  case  to  which  Dr.  Downes  refers  was  a  case  in 
which  a  child  was  admitted  as  a  non-pauper  to  one  of 
the  Board's  hospitals,  which  happened  to  be  a  hospital 
situate  just  outside  the  boundary  of  London.  The 
parents  being  supposed  to  be  resident  in  Bethnal  Green, 
the  child  was  sent  to  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  discliarge, 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  sent  into  London  to  an  intramural 
hospital  for  discharge.  Thereupon  it  was  found  that 
the  parents  had  gone  away  and  left  no  address,  and  the 
difficulty  was  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  child.  The 
local  hospital  officials  attempted  to  discover  any  other 
relatives  and  failed  to  do  so,  and  thereupon  tendered  it 
at  the  Bethnal  Green  infirmary  or  workhouse,  Bethnal 
Green  being  the  place  from  which  the  child  had  gone  to  the 
hospital.  The  Bethnal  Green  Workhouse  people  refused 
it.  They  said,  "  This  is  not  a  case  for  us  ;  if  it  has  become 
a  pauper  it  is  a  pauper  in  Hackney,"  the  Eastern 
Hospital  being  situate  in  Hackney.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the 
result  of  communications  with  Hackney  was,  that  Hackney 
flatly  refused  to  receive  it,  and  said  if  they  were  to  be 
saddled  with  every  patient  that  became  a  pauper  in  an 
institution  which  was  locally  situate  in  their  union, 
they  would  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  they  would  have 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  disposing  of  them  to  the  board 
of  guardians  that  was  really  responsible.  The  result  was 
that  Bethnal  Green  and  Hackney  quarrelled  over  this 
case  for,  I  think,  nearly  twelve  months,  at  any  rate  for 
some  very  considerable  number  of  months.  We  had  to 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  solve  the 
question,  and  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  found 
a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  solving  it.  The  result 
was  that,  after  many  months,  the  child  was  ultimately 
• — I  believe  at  the  instance  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
or  Dr.  Downes — accepted  by  Hackney,  more  or  less 
under  protest,  and  they  have  settled  the  question  be- 
tween them  as  to  chargeability.  But  it  was  a  very 
difficult  case,  and  lasted  many  months. 

24520.  I  think  I  may  supplement  that  by  saying  that  the 
most  potent  argument  that  one  had  was,  that  if  the 
child  had  remained  a  month  or  so  longer  it  would  have 
become  irremovable,  and  Hackney  would  have  been 
bound  to  keep  it  ? — Yes,  that  was  so. 

24521.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  quorum  Difficulty  i.u 
in  any  of  your  sub-committees  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  from  time  getl  ing  ~ 
to  time  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty — perhaps  two  ii'i'^fu  ns  of 
instead  of  three  are  found  at  the  institution;   but  that 

is  not  very  frequently  the  case.  juittees. 

24522.  That  difficulty  does  not  extend  to  the  central 
committees,  I  believe  ? — No,  never.  There  is  never  a 
failure  to  get  a  quorum  at  a  central  committee ;  in  fact, 
those  committees  are  attended  very  well. 

24523.  In  paragraph  96  you  refer  to  your  belief  that  Faihuo  to 
children  suffering  possibly  from  ophthalmia  or  ringworm,  transfer 
even  when  detected  in  the  Poor  Law  schools,  are  not  as  c'iiildreu  ^ 
a  matter  of  course  transferred  ;  can  you  give  any  specific  fi^Q^^^'J^j-j  i 
instances  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot.    This  is  the  effect  ''^  ' 
of  statements  made  by  individual  guardians  who  hapjjen  riucr^-orm  'to 
to  be  members  of  my  Board  also  ;  they  have  informed  me  .Metropolitan 
that  that  is  the  case.                                                    Asylums  • 

Board. 

24524.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  constitution  rj,-^^^ 

of  your  Board,  does  any  jealousy  exist  at  all  in  working  of  ^roirinat'S 
between    the    elected    members    and  the    nominated  ..ig sabers 
members  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  jealousy, 
but  one  hears  occasionally  an  elected  member,  in  tht 
midst  of  a  heated  debase,  perhaps  utter  a  gibe  against  the 
nominated  members.    I  do  not  think  it  ever  amounts 


to  anything  more  than  that. 

24525.  Upon  the  whole  then,  you  would  say  it  worked 
satisfactorily  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 
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Mann. 
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2  526.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  They  nearly  always  elect  a 
nom'nated  member  as  iheir  chairman,  do  they  not  ? — 
Sir  Edwin  Galsworthy,  who  was  chairman  for  a  great 
many  years,  was  an  elected  member. 

24527.  But  he  was  subsequently  nominated  ? — He  was 
nominated  just  at  the  end.  The  two  chairmen  who  have 
been  elected  since  then  both  have  been  nominated 
members. 

24528.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  If  I  understand  a  "ght,  each 
case  of  infection  is  charged  to  the  guardians  of  the  union 
from  which  the  case  was  removed  ? — Yes. 

24529.  Whether  the  person  had  a  settlement  in  that 
union  or  not  ? — Yes. 

24530.  Or  whether  it  was  a  pauper  case  or  not  ? — 
Certainly. 

24531.  Then  the  guardians  in  their  turn  claim  that 
amount  from  the  Metropclitan  Common  Poor  Fund  ? — 
Yes. 

24532.  With  regard  to  the  precept  which  is  made  by 
your  board,  I  understand  the  precept  is  made  upon  the 
union  and  not  upon  the  borough  council,  which  is  the 
rating  authority  ? — It  is  made  upon  the  guardians. 

24533.  Your  precept  is  made  upon  the  guardians  and 
the  guardians  make  their  precept  upon  the  borough 
council  ? — I  believe  they  do. 

24534.  So  that  it  goes  through  two  authorities  ?— Yes 

24535.  Do  you  think  that  can  be  somewhat  simplified  ? 
— That  is  rather  a  question  which  is  outside  my  province, 
because  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  considered  necessary 
that  it  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Poor  law  precept. 
At  present,  all  our  expenditure  is  incorporated  in  the 
Poor  Law  precept  which  is  sent  by  the  Poor  Law  guardians 
to  the  borough  council.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  it  from  the 
borough  council  or  any  other  body,  if  the  law  provided 
for  it  in  that  way.    It  would  require  legislation. 

I    24536.  In  paragraph  66  you  refer  to  contracts  ;  will 
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ti  purchasing  you  tell  us  how  goods  are  purchased  that  are  not  con- 
tracted for  ? — I  may  give  you  an  instance  that  occurred 
the  other  day  ;  it  is  a  typical  case,  and  just  comea  to  my 
mind.  The  other  day  we  required,  according  to  the 
advice  that  was  given  us,  a  steam  disinfector  to  be  put 
up  in  a  great  hurry  at  one  of  our  asylums  where  we  have 
an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever.  The  best  kind  of  steam 
disinfector  that  the  engineer  could  advise  was  of  a  par- 
ticular make.  It  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  advertise 
for  that,  apart  from  the  question  of  urgency  which  came 
in  this  case.  Whenever  anything  is,  on  proper  advice, 
required  of  a  special  character,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  Local  Government  Board's  crder  about 
advertising.  In  this  particular  case  that  I  am  referring 
to,  the  engineer,  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  received 
emergency  instructions  to  do  it  at  all  hazards,  and  to  dis- 
regard everything  but  to  get  it  installed  in  the  quickest 
possible  space  of  time.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  will  sanction  that  after  the  event ;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  I  may  tell  you — going  back  to  what  I  said  this 
morning  about  the  difficulties  of  working  sometimes  under 
the  Local  Government  Board — that  even  if  we  require  an 
art-cle  that  cannot  be  quoted  for  by  more  than  one  person, 
such  as  a  Washington  Lyon  steam  disinfector,  which  is  the 
case  in  point,  we  have  no  right  to  buy  it  without  adver- 
tising, unless  we  go  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  get  their  consent  to  waive  their  ordinary  order.  In 
the  particular  case  in  question,  the  order  was,  as  I  say, 
simply  given  to  the  engineer  to  get  the  article,  and  it  was 
installed  in  three  days. 

24537.  But  there  are  other  makers  of  disinfecting 
machines,  are  there  not  ? — That  is  perhaps  not  a  typical 
instance,  but  there  is  no  use  in  advertising  for  different 
.makes  of  things  when  the  wo  things  are  not  comparable. 

2453S.  Then  you  are  in  the  hands  of  your  engineer  ? — 
As  regards  that  part'cular  thing  we  are,  because  that  is 
a  thing  of  which  he  1  as  had  sufficient  experience.  I  may 
give  you  some  other  instances  of  the  awkwardness  of 
the  working  of  the  £100  rule.  The  order  of  the  Local 
Government  B6ard  is  that  we  may  not  spend  in  one  sum 
more  than  £100  without  advertising.  Jf  something  wa-e 
necessary,  which,  CQu}d, not,  .by  any,  pos  ibiljty  be  carjried 
.out  in  more  than  one  way, sviqH,; fpr, instance,  as  a  special. 
Jjain,  strictly  speaking  we  ought  to  advertise.    I  hail  a 
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sptcial  train  the  other  day  to  convey  some  lunatics  from 
one  station  to  another.  It  so  happened  that  that  did  not 
come  to  £100,  but  it  might  well  have  done  so,  if  the  niim- 
ber  had  been  considerably  larger,  and  if  the  distance 
had  been  greater.  Although  we  might  have  had  to 
convey  the  lunatics,  we  will  say,  from  one  ;  tation  on  the 
London  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  to  another 
station  on  the  same  system,  if  it  was  going  to  cost  more 
than  £100  then,  strictly,  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  we  should  have  to  advertise 
for  tenders  for  that  work. 

24539.  But  in  a  case  of  the  kind  you  first  referred  to, 
you  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  your  engineer,  and  if  a 
disinfector  had  been  advertised  for,  in  all  probability 
you  would  have  had  some  competition  for  that  particular 
order,  and  possibly  some  information  might  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Asylums  Board  showing  that  there 
were  other  makers  of  disinfectors  that  might  be  equally 
good,  although  neither  the  engineer  nor  the  board  might 
know  of  its  existence  prior  to  advertising  ? — The  Board 
knows  all  about  disinfectors  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  knows 
of  every  make  that  there  is,  I  believe.  But  it  is  no  good 
advertising  for  firms  to  supply  a  thing  rmder  a  general 
name  like  a  disinfector,  if  they  are  going  to  supply  a 
wholly  different  article.  The  essence  of  tendering  is  in 
tendering  for  precisely  the  same  article. 

24540.  There  would  be  various  items  that  are  required 
left  out  of  your  general  schedules  of  goods  that  you  con- 
tract for  ;  will  those  be  purchased  by  these  sub-committees 
who  manage  the  various  institutions  ? — Yes  ;  they  have 
limited  powers  of  expenditure. 

24541.  Will  those  purchases  be  made  by  individual 
members  of  the  sub-committee  ? — No,  that  is  absolutely 
discouraged. 

24542.  How  then  will  they  be  made  ? — They  are 
purchased  through  a  book  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
statement — a  requirement  book — if  it  is  a  thing  that 
can  be  so  purchased.  If  it  is  a  halfpenny  newspaper  like 
the  Daily  Mail  I  daresay  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
institution  would  be  sent  out  to  buy  it ;  but  if  it  is  some- 
thing required  for  the  institution,  some  kitchen  utensil, 
say,  that  is  wanted  in  a  hurry  and  is  not  contracted  for, 
it  would  be  put  in  this  requirement  book,  and  it  would 
pass  through  the  ordinary  routine  and  would  be  ordered 
through  the  head  ofiice,  the  accountant  having  checked 
the  figure  and  the  requirement. 

24543.  Before  that  order  passes  through  the  general 
ofiice,  it  might  have  been  purchased  and  used,  might  it  ? — 
It  might  be  so,  with  the  authority  of  the  committee,  if  it 
were  an  emergency  matter,  certainly. 

24544.  Are  they  only  emergency  cases  in  which  they 
are  allowed  to  make  a  purchase  of  that  kind  ? — We  tie 
them  down  exceedingly  strictly.  We  have  a  standing 
order  which  prevents  a  sub-committee  buying  anything 
that  costs  £2,  without  getting  three  prices. 

24545.  Are  your  standing  orders  very  well  adhered  to  ? 
— We  try  to  see  that  they  are  absolutely  adhered  to. 

24546.  Turning  to  the  question  of  superannuation  for  Effect  of 

a  moment ;  has  the  Superannuation  Act  had  any  effect  Superannua- 
on  the  age  at  which  an  officer  might  be  appointed  ?— I  ^^^^        °^  _ 
think  it  probably  has  ;  at  any  rate,  since  the  Act  came  p^fntment^of 
into  force  the  managers  have  adopted  a  new  rule,  that  ofggejg 
no  one  over  forty  years  of  age  shall  be  appointed  to  the  ' 
permanent  service,  unless  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  approval  of  the  central  committee. 

24547.  Is  there  any  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  Board 
with  regard  to  previous  service  ? — I  think  I  have'  noticed 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  committees  to  appoint 
anyone  who  brings  a  long  poor  law  service  with  him. 

24548.  That  really  militates  against  an  applicant,  then  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  militates  against  the  applicant  to  some 
extent. 

24549.  Have  any  dismissals  been  made  with  the  object 
of  avoiding  the  superannuation  payments  ? — I  am  not 
able  to  say  that.  There  have  been  one  or  two,  perhaps, 
-ixhere  it  was  suggested  or  alleged,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
say  that  was  really  the  governing  motive. 

24550.  I  notice  that  in  your  appendix  C.  [see  Appendix  Amount  of 
No.  XVI.  (C)  )  jou  give  the  amount  of  superannuation  Superannaa 
contributions  oil  the  income  side,  but  you       not  give  ^'"^^^ 

the  pmount  of  perisicris  that  have  been  paid  on  the  ex-  ^^^^^.j^^^^j^^^ 
pend:ture  side  ;  could  you  give  ns  ttose  ?— Yes,  ccrtiairiiy. - 
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le  For  last  yeai  the  total  amount  of  superannuation  allow- 

etropolitan  ances  paid  was  £6,896. 

mrd!"^  24551.  The  amount  of  the  contributions  being  £4,858  ? 

  — Yes  ;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind,  if  I  may  say  so,  that 

it  is  a  large  service,  and  that  a  great  many  of  these  people 
who  have  been  superannuated  since  the  Act  came  into 
force,  would  have  been  superannuated  anyhow. 

24552.  I  notice  in  these  accounts  that  they  are  made 
up  to  September  30th  ;  are  your  accounts  made  up  to  a 
different  date  from  the  accounts  of  boards  of  guardians  ? 
— I  think  not.  They  are  made  up  to  the  Saturday 
following  the  quarter  day,  March  25th,  or  September  29th  ; 
and  I  think  it  is  the  same  with  boards  of  guardians. 

24553.  When  speaking  of  contracts,  I  forgot  to  aok 
you  how  your  drugs  are  purchased  ? — Drugs  are  pur- 
chased by  contract  on  a  fixed  schedule,  which  is  revised 
from  time  to  time,  with  a  discount.  The  prices  are 
printed,  and  they  quote  a  discount. 

24554.  Are  they  delivered  in  large  quantities  at  your 
central  stores  ? — No  ;  they  arc  not  delivered  at  the  central 
stores,  they  are  delivered  direct. 

24555.  In  paragraph  93  you  speak  of  friction  between 
the  authorities,  I  think  ? — I  speak  of  a  "  source  of  friction.' 

24556.  Have  you  any  particular  instance  in  mind  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  that  I  should  like  to  make 
much  of  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  constant  friction  some  - 
times.  Boards  of  guardians  are  very  fond  of  protesting, 
and  it  is  easy  to  do  that,  you  know. 

24557.  But  is  there  anything  of  any  serious  character  ? 
— I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  my  Board  has  never 
undertaken  anything  very  considerable  or  very  important 
without  being  hampered  by  innumerable  resolutions 
passed  by  boards  of  guardians  protesting.  I  remember 
one  instance  in  connection  with  one  of  the  most  benevolen  t 
steps  that  has  ever  been  taken  by  the  Asylums  Board, 
namely,  the  introduction  of  the  anti-toxin  treatment 
for  diphtheria.  My  Board  received  some  of  the  mo?t 
violent  protests  from  boards  of  guardians  against  their 
doing  anything  of  the  kind. 

24558.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  On  the  score  of  the  expense, 
or  what  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  score  was.  The  way 
it  originates  very  often  is  this — some  member  of  a  board 
of  guardians  will  move  that  a  resolution  be  sent  protest- 
ing against  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  doing 
something,  and  I  believe — at  least,  so  I  am  told — that  it 
is  not  m  the  least  difficult  for  them  to  get  a  pretty  nearly 
unanimous  vote,  if  it  is  a  protest  against  another  "body. 
They  send  this  protesting  resolution  all  round  London, 
and  a  certain  number  of  other  boards  of  guardians  say 
ditto  to  it.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing 
at  different  times.  I  do  not  know  that  we  ever  started 
to  build  a  new  fever  hospital  without  similar  protests. 

24559.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Returning  to  the  imbeciles,  in 
a^n"  paragraph  95  you  say  "  The  line  between  the  two  classes 

of  patients  is  not  precise  and  definite ;  "  that  is,  I  take  it, 
between  cases  for  the  county  asylum  and  cases  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ? — Yes. 

24560.  The  certificate  is  definite  enough,  is  it  not  ? — 
The  certificates  are  different.  You  see,  a  justice  makes 
an  order  of  committal  to  an  asylum  in  the  case  of  the 
county  asylums ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  asylum,  which  is  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  a  workhouse,  the  procedure  is  wholly  different. 
The  patient  is  generally  already  in  the  charge  of  the 
guardians,  and  so  the  certification  is  a  different  process 
altogether.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  however  ;  the 
net  result  of  it  all  being  that  the  patient  may  be  detained 
against  his  will  under  the  Lunacy  Act. 

24561.  That  means  that  the  distinction  between  the 
two  is  precise  and  definite,  does  it  not  ? — No.  It  is  not 
precise  and  definite,  for  this  reason,  that  very  much 
depends  upon  the  application  of  those  who  set  the  machin  - 
ery  in  motion,  and  there  are  many  cases  t'.iat  can  bo  put 
forward  to  be  certified  as  an  imbecUe  or  that  can  be  put 
forward  to  be  certified  as  a  lunatic  for  the  county  asylum. 
The  result,  as  I  was  saying  this  morning,  is  that  many  cases 
I  know  have  gone  to  the  county  asylum  who  might  very 
fitly  have  been  sent  to  our  asylum. 

24562.  That  is  purely  a  medical  question,  is  it  not  ?  

Partly  ;  it  is  also  a  question  for  those  who  originate  th 
application. 
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24563.  No  amount  of  administrative  genius  will  get 
over  these  vagaries  of  medical  men  ? — I  do  not  think  any 
amount  of  administrative  genius,  while  two  bodies  are 
managing  the  tv/o  different  classes  of  asylums,  will  pro- 
duce a  scientific  division  between  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  and  the  inmates  of  an  imbecile  asylum. 

24564.  In  paragraph  96  you  almost  infer  that  the  powers 
of  guar  Hans  in  respect  to  the  imbecile  and  feeble-minded 
classes  might  be  quite  as  freely  modified  as  in  the  case  of 
infectious  patients — that  is,  that  all  barriers  o'lght  to  be 
removed,  if  I  understand  aright  V — Do  I  ?  I  do  not  think 
I  say  so,  but  of  course  it  could  be  done  it  the  legislature 
f -^It  so  inclined. 

24565.  You  are  speaking  of  admissions,  and  you  s.iy 
"  Their  relation  to  the  admission  of  cases  of  infectious 
disease  has  long  since  been  modified  to  extinction.  There 
would  seem  to  be  little  reason  for  its  retention  in  the  case 
of  the  imbecile  and  feeble-minded  classes  ?  " — I  see  what 
you  mean.  That  is,  of  course,  assuming  that  the  legis- 
liture  is  willing  to  go  further  than  to  put  the  pauper 
T  opulation  on  the  charge  of  the  rates.  If  the  public 
wish  that  the  people  who  suffer  from  feeble  -mindedness 
or  imbecility,  irrespective  of  social  status,  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  of  course  it  could  le 
done  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  been  done  with  respect 
to  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  by  the  legislature  pro- 
viding that  non-paupors  might  be  admitted  and  charged 
to  the  poor  rate. 

24566.  Then  you  also  mean  further,  do  you  not,  that 
all  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded  persons  might  be  a  non- 
piuper  class  ? — There  would  be  inevitably,  I  should  think 
a  considerable  preponderance  of  the  pauper  class  amongst 
them  whatever  system  of  admission  you  set  up. 

24567.  But  the  pauperism  is  annihilated  entirely  in  the 
case  of  infection  ? — True. 

24568.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  ecjually 
desire  that  the  pauperism  should  be  entirely  dissociated 
from  feeble-mindedness  and  imbecility  ? — No,  I  do  not  say 
that  I  desire  it ;  but  I  say  that  if  the  public  desire  it,  it 
could  just  as  easily  be  done. 

24569.  You  do  not  express  an  opinion  upon  the  advisa- 
bihty  of  it  then  ? — I  have  not  the  shghtest  doubt  mj'self — 
I  may  say  this  quite  frankly — that  immediately  above 
the  technically  pauper  class  there  is  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  who  have  feeble-minded  children  and  other 
relatives,  and  do  not  know  what  on  earth  to  do  with  them. 
They  cannot  afford  to  send  them  to  the  voluntary  in- 
stitutions that  exist,  and  they  cannot  consent  to  the 
degradation,  or  whatever  they  think  it,  of  sending  their 
children  to  a  pauper  estabhshment — thereby  making 
themselves  paupers. 

24570.  Do  you  think  that  that  might  be  the  case  with 
some  who  would  be  better  inside  an  institution  ? — 
Unquestionably ;  but  whether  the  public  is  prepared  to 
take  upon  itself  the  cost  of  them  is  a  matter  that  I  do  not 
know. 

24571.  You  refer  in  the  same  paragraph  to  a  system  of 
inspection  by  officers  of  the  Metropohtan  Asylums  Board 
over  children  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  guai'dians, 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  childresiare  removed,  when 
they  ought  to  be  removed,  to  the  institutions  of  the 
Metropohtan  Asylums  Board  ? — Yes. 

24572.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  at  all  practicable  ? 
Would  not  this  inspection  be  considered  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Asylums  Board  ? — Yes,  I  am  afraid  it 
would,  as  things  stand.  Talking  of  the  ideal  is  another 
matter.  The  ideal  would  be  such  a  rc'ation  between  the 
centi^l  body  and  the  separate  bodies,  the  district  guar- 
dians, as  would  avoid  giving  any  offence  to  the  district 
guardians  if  the  central  body  controlled  the  matter  and 
made  them  disgorge  all  the  children  of  this  class  and  all 
t_o  cliilurea  of  that  class. 

24573.  That  practically  means  that  when  a  report  is 
made  by  an  inspector  of  that  kind  to  the  Asylum ^  Board, 
the  Asylum  j  Board  would  then  require  the  guardians  to 
send  those  cLiidi'en  to  them,  whatever  might  be  the 

opinion  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  or  whatever  m  ght  be  p^eJuctance 
the  opinion  of  the  guardians'  officers.    That  is  in  t_.e  cf  cuardians- 
interests  of  the  childrea — of  the  patients.  to  transfer 

24574  Of  course  the  guardians  themselves  would  .f!'^^'^'^,.!'* 
*  ^  „i,;i,i-  „   r         .1  Mctropohtan. 
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24575.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  said  there  were  a  large  number 
of  imbeciles  in  the  lunatic  asylums,  or  at  any  rate,  children 
that  might  as  well  be  in  imbecile  asylums  ? — Yes. 

24576.  You  said  the  authorities  were,  you  thought, 
rather  glad  of  them  as  watering  down  the  general  average, 
and  making  the  institution  easier  to  manage  ? — As  water- 
ing down  the  general  level  of  troublesomeness. 

24577.  Is  it  not  a  very  serious  thing  for  the  imbeciles  ? 
Is  it  not  much  more  miserable  for  them  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  really. 

24578.  You  do  not  think  that  the  contact  with  the 
lunatics  would  be  ? — My  own  personal  acquaintance  with 
lunatic  asylums  is  not  very  great.  I  have  been  over 
some  half  a  dozen  or  more,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  thehfe 
is  very  similar  in  the  two  institutions. 

24579.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Are  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  doing  the  whole  ambulance  work  of  any 
union  in  regard  to  these  cases  that  come  under  your 
purview  ? — They  are  doing  the  whole  infectious  ambu- 
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lance  work  of  London. 

24580.  The  whole  of  it  without  exception  ? — Without 
exception.  They  are  doing  also  a  certain  limited  amount 
of  non-infectious  work,  and  they  are  ready  to  undertake 
the  whole  thing.  But  that  is  being  done  without  any  real 
power. 

24581.  Is  there  any  union  that  uses  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  for  its  non-infectious  ambulance  work, 
completely  ? — I  think  there  are  some  few  boards  of 
guardians  that  have  asked  us  to  do  it  within  the  last  year 
or  so  ;  but  as  I  say  we  have  got  no  power  to  do  it. 

24582.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  that  to  every  union, 
would  it  not  ? — One  can  start  it  to-morrow  ;  we  can  be 
ready  to-morrow. 

24583.  You  can  do  it  ? — We  can  do  everything,  if  you 
wiU  except  the  street  accident  work. 

24584.  In  the  table  which  you  give  in  Paragraph  42  you 
say  that  there  are  1,137  cases  of  boys  "  discharged  to  unions 
by  order  of  guardians  and  committee,  absconded,  etc.," 
from  1876  to  1904,  and  that  there  were  twenty -five  such 
cases  in  1905  ;  have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what 
becomes  of  those  boys  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  not.  I  stated 
this  morning  that  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the  parents  either 
ceasing  to  be  paupers  themselves  or  leaving  London. 

24585.  My  point  is  whether  you  have  any  means  of 
knowing  what  becomes  of  the  boys  ? — No,  not  of  those 
boys. 

24586.  No  reports  are  sent  to  you,  or  anything  ? — No. 
I  can  give  you  some  idea  of  the  reasons.  As  I  say,  it  is 
partly  due  to  the  parents  either  ceasing  to  be  chargeable 
at  all  by  their  getting  into  better  circumstances  and 
withdrawing  the  children  ;  or  leaving  Londoh  and  ceasing 
to  be  chargeable  to  London.  There  are  a  few  instances 
of  the  boys  proving  to  be  unfit  for  sea  service,  that  is, 
they  do  not  develop  as  they  ought  to  do  in  the  time — 
they  do  not  cc-me  up  to  the  standard  for  the  Navy  or  the 
Mercantile  Marine ;  or,  in  other  ways,  they  become 
unsuitable  for  sea  training  and  sea  life. 

24587.  In  Paragraph  53  you  say,  "  The  managers  have 
been  authorised  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
provide  for  these  cases,"  that  is,  cases  of  feeble-minded 
children,  "up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years."  Have 
j^ou  any  idea  what  becomes  of  them  after  twenty-one  ? 
— They  have  not  any  of  them  yet  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 
I  am  quite  satisfied,  and  I  think  my  board  are  quite 
satisfied,  that  they  will  never  be  fit  for  discharge  to 
take  their  place  in  the  world. 

24588.  They  will  never  be  able  to  go  out  into  the 
world,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

24589.  And  yet  by  twenty-one  you  have  to  discharge 
them  ?— Unless  we  get  further  powers.  I  do  not  quite 
know  how  it  is  to  be  done  ;  it  will  be  a  problem  for  the 
Local  Government  Board,  I  am  afraid. 

24590.  Should  you  see  any  objection  to  further  powers 
in  that  direction  being  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  ? — It  would  be  encroaching  on  the  general  public 
view  with  regard  to  the  compulsory  detention  of  persons 
of  unsound  mind.  The  main  contention  is  that  one 
does  not  want  to  brand  them  as  lunatics.  The  public 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  calling  these  feeble-minded  people 


lunatics,  unless  you  are  obliged  to.    On  the  other  hand,  The 
as  of  course,  you  know,  the  public  are  very  jealous  of  Metropolitanl 
the  compulsory  incarceration  and  detention  of  persons  Asylums  ' 
without  the  full  authority  of  the  Lunacy  Acts  ;  in  fact  Board. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

24591.  Then  these  people  might  go  back  to  places 
where  they  could  not  be  properly  looked  after  ? — If 
these  patients  have  to  be  discharged  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  is  a  much 
worse  future  in  store  for  them. 

24592.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  I  believe  the  Order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  does  not  authorise  you  to  compulsorily 
detain  these  people  up  to  twenty-one  ;  it  only  enables 
you  to  retain  them  up  to  twenty-one  ? — It  gives  us  such 
authority  as  practically  amounts  to  that. 

24593.  They  could  take  their  discharge  before,  could 
they  not  ? — They  could,  if  they  knew  how  to  do  it. 

24594.  The  Order  enables  you  to  retain  them  ? — 
It  enables  us  to  retain  them. 
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24595.  Was  that  not  a  temporary  measure  pending 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Peeble-Minded, 
which  is  now  considering  the  whole  question  ? — I  believe 
that  was  so. 

24596.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  What  staff  of  inspectors 
have  you  got  ? — We  have  not  any  inspectors. 

24597.  You  speak  of  your  own  inspections,  but  I 
suppose  the  whole  of  it  is  done  by  members  of  the  board  ? 
— Yes  ;  except,  of  course,  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  inspectors  inspect  aU  our  institutions. 

24598.  Do  the  members  of  the  boards  of  guardians 
who  are  on  your  body  report  constantly  your  work  to 
their  boards  of  guardians,  and  keep  in  touch  with  them 
in  that  way  ? — Yes.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in 
some  unions  in  particular  they  are  habitually  called 
upon  to  report ;  but  I  expect  that  in  other  instances,  in 
fact  I  am  pretty  sure  that  in  other  instances,  the  board 
of  guardians  is  quite  content  to  elect  its  representative 
and  to  leave  it  to  him. 

24599.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  guardians 
who  are  on  your  board  to  occasionally,  but  with  r3gu- 
larity,  report  to  their  boards  of  guardians,  and  keep 
the  touch  up  and  the  interest  up  ? — I  think  it  depends 
very  much  upon  what  it  is  going  to  lead  to. 

24600.  Upon  the  tone  of  the  report,  do  you  mean  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  mean  that  so  much  as  this  :  If  it  has  the 
effect  of,  so  to  speak,  doing  the  work  all  over  again,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  bad  thing.  If  the  board  of 
guardians  is  going,  on  receiving  a  report,  to  pass  resolu- 
tions condemnatory  of  something  that  they  really  after 
all,  know  very  little  about,  it  will  be  a  very  bad  thing. 
It  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,  with  the  enormous  number  of 
routine  proceedings  that  have  to  be  gone  through  on 
any  point,  in  order  to  get  anything  through  and  any- 
thing done  ;  but,  if  on  the  top  of  all  that,  we  are  gomg 
to  do  the  work  over  again  through  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians wanting  to  be  satisfied  afterwards,  I  am  afraid  it 
will  be  rather  troublesome. 

24601.  But  still  in  order  to  get  a  healthy  and  intelli- 
gent interest  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  guardians  in 
the  v/ork  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  somebody 
must  tell  them  something  about  it  ? — Yes.  I  am  afraid  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  done,  I  am  afraid  the  increase 
of  that  habit  would  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  retarding  than 
to  facilitating  proceedings. 

24602.  It  would  be  easy,  I  understand,  to  give  ex-  ^^^"^"^  f"* 
tended  powers  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in 
various  directions,  both  in  connection  with  pauper  cases  jjqj^j^  j^. 
and  in  connection  with  others,  would  it  not  ? — Not  in  crease  funo- 
connection  with  others,  I  think.    Under  the  original  Act  tjons  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  can  Metropolitan 
at  any  time  increase  the  classes  of  paupers  for  whom  the  Asylums 
board  has  to  provide,  but  I  do  not  think  they  can  go  out-  Board, 
side  the  pauper  community — in  fact  I  may  say  I  am  sure 

they  caimot. 

24603.  Under  those  circumstances,  supposing  the  powers  System  of 
were  extended,  do  you  think  that  the  present  method  of  election, 
election  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is  the  one 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  give  confidence  ?— I  am 
afraid  that  is  more  of  a  political  question  than  otherwise. 

24604.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  political  question.  It  is 
not  after  all  what  you  would  call  direct  representation, 
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is  it  ? — iNo,  it  is  not.  If  one  has  got  to  satisfy  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  ratepayers'  money  must  only  be  spent 
by  representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  I  cannot  say  that 
the  present  system  is  by  any  means  ideal  or  satisfies 
that  principle. 

24605.  But  you  are  finding  much  less  dissatisfaction 
with  the  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  now-a- 
days  than  some  years  back,  are  you  not  ?  Is  there  not 
greater  contentment  with  your  work,  and  are  there  not 
fewer  complaints  ? — I  think  so  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say 
this,  that  in  my  time  I  have  not  had  much  complaint  that 
could  be  called  serious.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  I  think  there  were  some  troubles  earlier 
than  that. 

24606.  Do  you  find  in  your  experience  that  the  average 
Londoner  knows  very  much  about  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  ? — I  find  by  experience  that  the  average 
Londoner  does  not  even  know  the  name. 

24607.  [Mr.- Booth.)  You  say  that  the  extension  of  the 
duties  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is  limited  by 
its  being  necessarily  connected  with  paupers  ? — The 
extension  without  further  legislation,  yes. 

24608.  But  whatever  extension  there  is  in  that  direc- 
tion seems  to  be  almost  inherently  followed  by  the  ex- 
tension to  those  who  perhaps  may  be  called  semi-paupers  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  hmits  of  the  work  you  do,  go  far  beyond 
that  of  the  pauper  class,  and  cut  more  and  more  into 
other  classes  which  are  above  the  pauper  class  ? — 
That  has,  I  think,  so  far  as  it  has  been  the  case,  been 
expressly  authorised  by  Parliament. 

24609.  The  extension  has  been  almost  necessary, 
because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  ? — 
With  regard  to  infectious  diseases  it  became  absolutely 
necessary.  It  was  perfectly  impossible  for  the  thirty-one 
authorities  in  London,  or  whatever  the  number  may  have 
been — I  think  there  were  forty-one  sanitary .  authorities 
until  recently — or  for  a  majority  of  them,  even  if  they  had 
had  the  inclination,  to  build  separate  infectious  hospitals 
for  themselves,  quite  impossible. 

24610.  There  is  an  inherent  liability  or  probability  of 
extension,  which  no  doubt  would  have  to  be  justified  by 
statute,  but  which  would  probably  happen  ;  that  is  to  say, 
given  that  a  larger  class  of  paupers  are  handed  over,  the 
probability  is  that  there  would  be  others  who  would 
almost  inevitably  be  included  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow 
that. 

24611.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  so  ? — Not 
necessarily.  I  do  not  know  of  course  what  is  in  your 
mind  with  regard  to  paupers. 

24612.  I  was  merely  following  out  what  appears  to 
have  happened,  namely,  that  those  who  are  not  strictly 
paupers,  nevertheless,  have  come  under  treatment  ? — Yes, 
but  that  is  a  procedure  which  has  followed  a  pubUc 
demand.  I  am  not  aware  how  far  there  is  a  public 
demand  for  the  compulsory  maintenance  at  the  cost 
of  the  rates  of  persons  above  the  pauper  class.  No  doubt 
if  there  is  a  strong  public  demand.  Parliament  Avill  yield  to 
it. 


ture  of  24613.  Another  point  with  regard  to  London  is  that 

as  the  area  and  especially  the  amount  of  population  are 

ential  enormously  large.  Would  you  consider  that  so  large  an 
treatment  ^rea  and  so  large  a  population  as  that  was  necessary  for 
»siticati(uf  action  in  these  matters  ?    Or,  for  instance, 

■  if  the  same  plan  was  applied  to  urban  centres  elsewhere, 
could  you  get  a  satisfactory  result  out  of  a  population  of  one 
or  two  millions  instead  of  five  or  six  millions  ? — I  think 
that  depends  entirely  on  the  class  of  work  that  you  are 
talking  about.  For  instance,  for  infectious  hospital  work, 
there  is  many  a  much  smaller  population  which  is  just  large 
enough  to  maintain  one  good  sized  infectious  hospital. 
Then,  again,  if  you  are  talking  of  grouping,  you  would  have 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  distances  apart.  You  are 
controlled  very  much  by  distances,  with  regard  to  in- 
fectious diseases.  With  regard  to  other  classes  they  vary 
very  much.  Out  of  a  population  like  London  with  its 
4,750,000,  by  this  method  of  combination  and  one  central 
authority  providing  for  the  pauper  population,  you  get 
a  mere  handful  of  Poor  Law  children  suffering  from 
ophthalmia.  Practically,  we  get  just  about  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  have  a  separate  ophthalmia  school 
where  we  can  carry  on  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  and 

429—11. 


at  the  same  time  keep  on  all  the  educational  advantages    Mr.  T.  D. 

which  the  children  ought  to  have  and  would  not  have  if  Mann. 

they  were  not  separated  from  others.     I  rather  doubt 

whether  anything  much  smaller  than  the  area  of  London,-     J^^^'y  1906. 

or  the  population  of  London,  would  contribute  sufficient  of  r^i^^ 

such  cases  of  oi^hthalmia.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Metropolitan 

case  of  such  classes  as  the  imbecile  and  lunatic  classes.  Asylums 

obviously  a  smaller  number  than  the  population  of  London  Board. 

would  suffice  to  contribute  enough  to  make  it  worth  while   

to  carry  on  one  large  institution.  London's  population 
wants  several  institutions  of  a  large  size  for  its  imbecile 
paupers.  A  population  apparently  of  something  like 
a  fifth  of  London,  or  at  any  rate  a  fourth  of  London, 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  that  combination  for 
imbeciles. 

24614.  Would  that  point  to  the  necessity  of  varjang  rj.j^„  name 
areas  for  varying  purposes  ? — It  looks  like  that.  "  Metropoli-  ^ 

24615.  I  think  that  you  object  a  little  to  the  name  tan  Asylums 
"  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,"  and  that  j-ou  consider  Board  "  mis- 
it  is  not  a  good  name  ;  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  ?  leading. 

— I  am  afraid  not.  I  have  often  thought  about  it.  You 

are  speaking  of  the  Board  as  it  is  ?  ' 

24616.  Yes,  I  am  ? — It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
suggest  a  better  name.  The  name  "  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board "  is  extremely  misleading.  People  think  that 
we  exist  for  providing  the  lunatic  asylums  of  London, 
and  nothing  else,  when  they  first  hear  the  name. 
I  get  letters  from  the  provinces  constantly  about  county 
asylum  questions,  assuming  that  we  are  the  asylum 
authority  for  London.  Very  few  people  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  it  have  any  conception  that  the  Asylums 
Board  means  the  provision  of  all  these  other  Poor  Law 
institutions,  and  still  less  that  it  means  an  infectious 
hospital  authority — this  latter  work  in  the  rest  of  the 
Kingdom  being  of  course  managed  by  the  sanitary 
authorities. 

24617.  Is  there  not  this  other  difficulty  also,  that  it 
appears  to  present  a  bill  for  pauperism,  which  after  all 
is  not  by  any  means  hmited  to  pauperism,  because  the 
amount  which  appears  to  be  charged  as  a  pauperism 
charge  is  swollen  by  these  other  things  being  included  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  practical  inconvenience  at  all. 
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24618.  In  Paragraph  79  you  speak  of  consumable 
stores ;  does  that  mean  something  different  from  the 
other  supplies,  that  is  to  say,  does  it  mean  perishable 
stores,  or  is  it  merely  another  way  of  saying  clothing, 
coals  and  so  on  ? — It  means  both. 

24619.  Perishable  articles  ? — Yes. 

24620.  You  naturally  do  consume  other  things  ? — Yes, 
the  articles  are  specified  in  paragraph  79. 

24621.  How  are  these  perishable  articles,  the  food  and  so 
on,  contracted  for  ? — The  majority  of  them  are  contracted 
for  by  centrally  advertising  for  tenders,  either  taking 
tenders  for  separate  places  separately,  or  taking  them 
in  groups  and  making  the  contracts  with  the  contractors 
that  it  is  thought  advisable  to  make  them  with,  and  then 
instructing  the  officers  concerned  that  those  contractors 
are  the  contractors  for  these  articles  for  that  institution. 

24622.  For  local  delivery  ?— Yes. 

24623.  In  Paragraph  39  you  speak  of  macrame  work  ;  Outlet  for 
what  is  it  ? — It  is  a  kind  of  hand-knitting  with  string,  or  articles  pro. 
something  of  that  sort.    They  make  a  sort  of  string  lace.      duced  by  im. 

24624.  There  are  a  good  many  other  things  that  are  ''^^''^^ 
named ;  in  what  way  is  a  market  found  for  these  various 
things — the  baskets,  fibre  mats,  weaving,  fret-work,  and 

so  on  ? — The  thing  has  been  growing  very  rapidly  in  the 
last  year  or  two,  but  it  has  only  been  put  on  a  definite 
large  scale  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  at 
present  the  production  is  all  consumed — I  was  going  to 
say  more  than  consumed,  but  it  could  be  more  than  con- 
sumed— by  our  own  institutions.  Some  of  the  more  fancy 
work,  I  believe,  the  officers  of  the  institution  find  an  outlet 
for  in  various  directions,  on  quite  a  small  scale  ;  but  as 
regards  basket-making  and  the  brushes,  at  present  they  do 
not  produce  enough  to  satisfy  the  Board's  own  require- 
ments. 

24625.  Then  you  are  really  producing  for  your  own 
consumption  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  be  able  to  produce  even  more  than 
we  require. 
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Jfr.  T.  D.  ''■     24626.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  said  quite  truly 
Mann.       that  the  powers  of  the  Asylums  Board  might  be  extended 

  to  other  classes  of  the  poor  by  an  Order  of  the  Local 

23  July  1906.  Government  Board  ?— Yes. 
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24627.  But  it  must  be,  must  it  not,  in-door  poor,  be- 
cause the  section  speaks  of  the  provision  of  asylums ;  con- 
sequently it  would  not  be  within  the  power  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  authorise  the  JMetropolitan  Asylums 
Board  to  give  out-door  relief  ? — I  think  that  would  be  so. 

24628.  Assuming  that  the  Asylums  Board  were  made 
the  authority  for  the  whole  of  London  with  regard  to  the 
in-door  poor,  which  of  course  would  mean  that  the  work- 
houses would  be  handed  over  to  them,  do  you  think  that 
would  be  a  possible  work  for  the  As3'lums  Board  to  under- 
take ?  Have  you  ever  considered  that  ? — I  cannot  say  I 
have  never  considered  it,  because  I  have  thought  about 
it  quite  recently.    Anything  is  possible. 

24629.  Do  you  go  any  further  than  that ;  do  you  think 
it  would  be  practicable  ? — I  think  it  would  very  much 
depend  on  what  was  expected.  If  it  is  expected  that  all 
these  places,  workhouses  and  infirmaries  must  be  managed 
very  largely  by  the  elected  guardians,  and  that  they  must 
take  a  personal  part  in  the  actual  administration  of  the 
places,  I  think  it  would  become  rather  unwieldy. 

24630.  You  speak  of  the  guardians,  but  you  are  meaning, 
are  you  not,  the  members  of  the  Asylums  Board  ? — I  mean 
the  persons  representing  the  ratepayers. 

24631.  We  will  waive  for  the  moment  how  the  members 
of  the  Asylums  Board  are  elected.  Your  point  would  be, 
if  I  rightly  understand  you,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  members  of  the  Asylums  Board,  as  representing  the 
ratepayers,  to  manage  so  large  a  number  of  institutions  ? — 
You  would  have  to  provide  a  great  many  more  people 
to  do  it  if  you  expected  them  to  do  the  same  sort  of  thing 
which  is  now  expected  of  them.  But  of  course  it  is  not 
nscessary ;  I  believe  myself  that  there  are  other  ways  of 
doing  the  work. 

24632.  What  have  you  in  your  mind  ? — If  I  had  to 
provide  for  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  and  it  had  to 
have  such  extensive  duties  as  you  have  just  suggested, 
I  should  like  for  myself  to  try  some  sort  of  combination 
of  that  which  would  satisfy  the  theory  that  the  ratepayer 
must  manage  the  place  by  his  own  representative  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  that  system  which  prevails  in  what  I 
may  call  the  Government  service  on  the  other  hand,  by 
which  very  large  operations  are  controlled  by  one  or  two 
paid  Commissioners  like  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  or 
by  a  President  or  other  member  of  the  Government. 
Some  sort  of  combination  of  those  two  principles  it  seems 
to  me  would  reduce  the  number  of  people  who  were  neces- 
sarily involved  in  it,  and  would  reduce  the  Board  to  work- 
able proportions,  or  rather  would  prevent  its  growing 
into  unworkable  proportions.  It  would  also  considerably 
economise  the  carrying  out  of  the  work. 

24633.  On  the  one  hand,  you  would  say  there  must  be 
-a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  members  of  the 

Asylums  Board,  supposing  that  they  were  themselves  to 
manage  these  institutions  ? — As  they  do  now,  yes  ;  that 
must  be  so,  I  think. 

24634.  If  they  were  to  manage  the  institutions  in  the 
way  in  which  your  hospitals  are  practically  managed  ? 
—Yes. 

24635.  Do  I  gather  you  think  that  would  be  a  feasible 
system  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  feasible,  but  I  think  the 
bigger  the  board  got  the  more  unwieldy  it  would  get.  I  am 
very  largely  impressed  myself  with  the  enormous  amount 
of  waste  time  and  waste  expense  in  the  way  of  printing 
and  other  communications  involved  in  every  public 
authority.  I  am  not  saying  this  of  the  Asylums  Board 
only,  but  of  every  public  authority  ;  and  the  larger  it  gets, 
the  more  it  is  so. 

24636.  That  is  obvious.  Take  the  other  side — the 
appointment  of  Commissioners  or  whatever  they  may 
be  called ;  would  you  contemplate  that  they  should  be 
members  of  the  Asylums  Board  or  an  independent  body  ? 
— Speaking  as  an  official,  I  should  not  care  how  they  were 
selected,  so  long  as  you  provided  people  of  sufficient 
position  and  capacity  to  administer  the  things,  and  to  give 
accurate  and  good  decisions. 

24637.  [Chairman.)  Would  they  be  appointed  locally  to 
administer  or  superintend  the  administration  of  these 


different  institutions  ?— No.  I  think  if  you  asked  me 
to  indicate  an  ideal  system  it  would  be  quite  a  small 
body  of  very  capable  people  with  paid  inspectors  or  paid 
officials  to  report  to  them. 

24638.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  When  you  say  a  very 
small  body,  do  you  mean  about  a  dozen  or  something 
of  that  kind  ? — I  should  not  mind  even  less  than  that,  I 
think. 

24639.  Do  you  want  them  to  be  paid  or  unpaid  ? — 
I  do  not  suppose  you  would  get  them  unpaid — I  do  not 
know,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  difficult. 

24640.  Then  you  mean  a  paid  body  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  so. 

24641.  {Qhairinan.)  Assuming  that  you  had  a  central 
body,  I  do  not  care  how  it  is  constituted,  which  was  not 
unduly  large,  do  you  think  that  you  could  get  local  com 
mittees  to  co-operate  with  and  work  under  that  body  ? — 
Do  you  mean  local  committees  who  are  not  represented 
on  the  body,  like  the  school  managers,  for  example  ? 

24642.  More  like  that  ? — I  dare  say  that  would  be 
possible.  I  have  never  myself  quite  understood  the 
exact  working  relations  between  the  school  managers 
and  the  school  authority.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
education  authority  has  not  quite  sufficient  control 
over  the  body  of  managers,  or  else  the  body  of  managers 
are  rather  impotent  in  the  matter  of  the  control  of  the 
school. 

24643.  Assuming  you  had  an  ideal  central  body,  they 
would  lav  down  general  principles  of  administration  ? — 
Yes. 

24644.  Your  local  authority  would,  according  to 
local  feeling  or  special  wants,  have  powers  of  deviation 
from  those  ? — Yes. 

24645.  That  would  be  rather  an  ideal  system,  would 
it  not  ? — That  I  dare  say  would  work  very  well. 

24646.  Speaking  for  London,  do  you  think  j'ou  could 
get  competent  persons,  who  would  be  in  a  subordinate 
position,  to  undertake  that  sort  of  work  in  the  locality  ? — 
That  rather  involves  the  question  of  what  is  competent, 
does  it  not  ?  I  should  have  some  doubt  in  saying  off- 
hand, "  Yes,  I  think  so,"  because  I  do  not  know  where 
you  would  get  them  from  in  certain  places. 

24647.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  But  the  competent 
people  were  found  under  the  School  Board,  were  they 
not  ? — I  do  not  know.    I  am  not  acquainted  with  that. 

24648.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Should  the  actual  executive 
power  rest  with  the  small  body  that  you  are  referring  to 
or  with  each  local  body  ?  Which  would  do  the  inspecting 
and  which  the  execution  ? — My  notion  is  that  the  body 
which  is  set  up,  whatever  it  is,  should  control  all  rate 
questions  and  all  principles,  and  in  fact,  regulate  and 
control  all  details,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be  a  per- 
sonally visiting  and  personally  inspecting  body — it  need 
not  necessarily  think  it  its  duty  to  see  whether  the  coal 
scuttle  is  picked  up  and  whether  the  servants  sweep- 
underneath  and  all  round  it  in  a  room  in  the  hospital ; 
it  should  entrust  that  to  somebody  else. 

24649.  So  that  the  work  could  go  along  without 
their  interfering  ? — I  am  satisfied  that  it  could  go  along, 
but  they  would  have  to  hold  somebody  responsible. 

24650.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  And  they  must  have  power 
over  that  person  ? — Yes,  they  must. 

24651.  Therefore,  it  would  be  an  executive  body  ? — 
It  must  not  be  an  irresponsible  body. 

24652.  (Mr.  Booth.)  They  would  te  the  final  execu- 
tive ? — Yes. 

24653.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  think  that  could 
be  extended  to  out-door  relief,  supposing  that  the  Asylums 
Board  had  power  to  deal  with  out-door  relief  ? — I  have 
not  thought  of  the  question  of  out-door  relief  at  all. 

24654.  The  out-door  relief  problem  is  a  more  difficult 
one  from  that  point  of  view,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  I  should 
think  that  any  central  body  that  really  knew  the  subject 
and  was  a  really  competent  body,  could  probably  lay 
down  principles  on  which  out-door  relief  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  administer 
it. 

24655.  You  would  not  say  that  they  could  well  ad- 
minister outdoor  relief  ? — I  do  not  see  how  they  could. 
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24656.  Or  deal  with  particular  cases  ? — I  do  not  see 
how  they  could.  I  have  been  reading  lately,  indeed, 
of  how  the  local  guardians  at  the  present  time  have 
rushed  through  them  at  the  rate  of  six  per  minute,  so 
I  am  afraid  that  their  administration  under  the  present 
circumstances  can  hardly  be  called  perfect. 
,  24657.  The  hospitals  of  the  Asylums  Board  are  now 
used  for  medical  instruction  ? — Yes. 

24658.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  objection  to  that  ? — 
Not  the  slightest. 

24659.  You  know  the  history  of  the  matter  is  rather 
peculiar  ? — Yes,  I  know  that  the  power  was  repealed  once. 

24660.  The  original  power  was  given  by  the  Act  of 
1867  and  then  it  was  taken  away  in  1869  and  given  back 
again  in  1889.  You  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
relation  to  it  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

24661.  {3Ir.  Chandler.)  In  paragraph  69-,  dealing  with 
direct  purchase,  you  say,  "  In  1895  the  Managers  changed 
the  mode  of  buying  tea,  and  instead  of  inviting  tenders 
employed  a  broker  to  buy  on  the  open  market."  Did 
it  necessitate  any  special  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  enable  you  to  do  that  ? — Yes,  we  had  to  go  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  that. 

24662.  I  think  many  large  unions  are  very  anxious 
to  have  the  same  privilege,  as  they  believe  there  would 


be  a  great  saving  made  in  that  way  ? — I  think  it  can 
only  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  must  be  done  with 
considerable  caution.  One  has  obviously  to  go  to  a 
first-class  firm. 
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24663.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  plan  of  a  central  store  j^ietropolitan 
might  be  extended  to  guardians  generally,  might  it  not  ? —  Asylums 

I  think  it  would  be  very  diflficult  while  they  exist  separately,  Board. 

and  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  manage  it.    It  seems  to   

me  that  the  body  that  has  to  manage  it  must  also  be  System  of 
absolutely  supreme  in  the  matter  of  the  reception  of  the  central 

J  \,  stores  :  pos- 

goods  everywhere.  ^^^^^^^y  j^s 

24664.  (Chairman.)  But  there  are  no  administrative 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  providing  all  the  existing  institu- 
tions in  London  from  a  central  store  at  present,  assuming 
that  there  is  an  authority  with  absolute  control,  are 
there  ? — Not  the  slightest,  so  long  as  the  central  body 
which  did  the  buying  also  controlled  the  receiving.  To 
put  it  plainly,  it  would  be  perfectly  absurd  to  allow  one 
of  the  committees  of  our  board  to  quarrel  with  what  the 
board  itself  is  doing  in  the  matter  of  purchase,  and  it 
does  not  of  course  ;  whereas  I  can  weU  understand  that 
any  combination  of  guardians,  or  of  the  general  hospitals, 
we  will  say  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  might 
lead  to  considerable  difficulties  when  the  goods  are 
received  by  one  of  them. 


Mr.  Augustus  Charles  Scovell,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


24665.  (Chairman.)  You  have   been  for  twenty-four 
tropolitau  years  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  I 

iy'lums        think  ? — Yes. 

24666.  During  that  time  you  have  been  chairman  of 
the  ambulance  committee  and  other  committees  ;  and 
you  are  now  the  chairman  of  the  board  itself  ? — Yes. 

24667.  Previous  to  that  time  had  you  served  as  a 
guardian  ? — Yes.  I  was  for  seventeen  years  a  member 
of  St.  Olaves  Board  of  Guardians,  and  after  that  I  was 
for  three  years  a  member  of  the  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  Board  of  Guardians. 

24668-  Then,  independently  of  your  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  you  have 
had  nearly  twenty  years'  additional  experience  as  a  Poor 
Law  guardian  in  London  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  I  have  not 
had  that  experience  during  the  last  twelve  years ;  for 
the  last  twelve  years  I  have  not  been  a  guardian. 

24669.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  preceding 
witness,  and  I  assume  I  may  take  it  that  you  generally 
agree  with  that  evidence  ? — You  may. 

24670.  I  think  you  have  prepared  for  us  a  paper  which 
we  may  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement : — 

1.  I  have  completed  twenty-four  years'  service  on  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  during  which  time  I  have 
occupied  the  chairs  of  the  ambulance,  general  purposes, 
works,  hospitals  and  finance  committees.  I  represented 
the  Olave's  Board  of  Guardians  from  July,  1882,  to  1892. 
Since  the  latter  date  I  have  been  nominated  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  five  successive  periods. 

2.  Theboard  when  I  joined  it  consisted  of  sixty  members 
and  the  institutions  under  its  control  consisted  of  three 
imbecile  asylums  and  the  Darenth  schools  for  idiots,  a 
training  ship,  five  hospitals,  two  ships  for  smallpox 
patients,  and  an  embryo  ambulance  service  attached  to 
each  of  three  of  the  hospitals.  Each  institution  was 
governed  by  a  separate  committee  with  most  extensive 
powers. 

The  managers, who  now  number  seventy-three,  control 
forty-nine  institutions,  sheltering  some  12,000  to  14,000 
inmates  and  patients,  and  they  employ  between  5,000  and 
6,000  persons. 

3.  It  will  be  seen  how  large  has  been  the  extension  of 
;  the  board's  work,  an  extension  which  would  have  been 

impossible  had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  reforms  in 
organisation. 

The  main  alterations  by  which  these  have  been  effected 
are — 

(a)  The  transfer  to  special  committees  of  many 
functions   originally   delegated   to   the  committee 
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of  each  institution,  such  as  the  making  of  contracts 
for  supplies  (contract  committee)  ;  the  dealing  with 
architects,  surveyors  and  contractors  for  building 
and  engineering  works,  and  all  questions  connected 
therewith  (works  committee)  ;  all  questions  con- 
nected with  insurances,  assessment,  and  rates  and 
superannuation  (finance  committee)  ;  the  collection 
and  marshalling  of  the  board's  statistics  (statistical 
committee). 

(b)  The  formation  of  three  central  committees 
each  managing  and  controlling  a  whole  class  of 
institution,  viz.,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  children's. 
[The  training  ship  remains  for  the  present  under  a 
separate  committee.] 
The  effect  of  these  changes  in  organisation  has  been 
to  strengthen  enormously  the  grasp  of  its  work  by  the 
board,  and  to  render  possible  the  control  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  institutions  and  establishments  than 
could  be  undertaken  under  any  other  system. 

In  this  connection  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
centralisation  of  administration  undoubtedly  facilitates 
and  conduces  to  true  economy.  Purchase  on  a  large  scale 
reduces  prices,  while  the  greater  power  of  employing 
highly  skilled  oflBcers  and  advisers  with  special  qualifica- 
tions, and  increased  facilities  for  judicious  experiment, 
all  tend  to  economy. 

4.  With  regard  to  finance,  I  would  suggest  as  worthy 
of  consideration — 

(a)  The  institution  of  more  efficient  check  upon 
expenditure  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  managers,  the  position 
of  which  in  my  opinion  should  resemble  that  of  the 
statutory  financial  committee  of  county  councils  and 
metropolitan  borough  councils.  The  omission  of 
such  an  authority  in  the  construction  of  the  board 
was  a  regrettable  oversight. 

(b)  It  seems  desirable  that  the  estimates  put 
forward  by  the  responsible  finance  committee  of 
the  board  should  not  be  capable  of  reduction  by  the 
board.  The  managers  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
contingencies  which  cannot  be  foretold.  The 
maintenance  of  an  apparently  excessive  balance  is 
a  far  less  evil  than  a  shortage  of  funds  which  might 
occur  in  case  of  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  patients  or  of  an  outbreak  of  epidemic,  such  as 
smallpox,  plague,  or  cholera  ;  and,  since  interest  is 
is  allowed  by  the  bankers  on  all  balances  at  the 
managers'  credit,  a  sufficient  reserve  infiicts  at  the 
worst  a  very  nominal  loss  on  the  ratepayers. 

5.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  is,  I  "believe, 
by  far  the  largest  Poor  Law  authority.  The  larger  branch 
(much  more  than  half)  of  its  work  is  that  dealing  with 
infectious   diseases.    It   seems   an   anomaly  that  this 
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important  service  should  be  in  the  hands  of  therepresenta 
fives  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  who,  as  such,  are  not 
entrusted  with  any  public  health  functions.  It  is  right 
to  add  that  in  my  experience  the  public  have  rarely 
suffered  for  this,  owing  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  managers, 
who  have,  as  a  rule,  not  failed  to  recognise  the  importance 
of  dealing  vrith  emergencies  when  they  have  arisen,  though 
there  have  no  doubt  been  occasions  of  lack  of  foresight 
and  preparation. 

6.  Whether  the  board  remain  technically  under  Poor 
Law  or  not,  I  am  of  opinion  that  its  control  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  been  of  advantage,  and  may  well 
be  continued,  though  perhaps  under  modified  conditions. 
The  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are,  many  of 
them,  more  or  less  obsolete  and  their  provisions  are  too 
minute  and  demand  revision  ;  but  the  general  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  managers  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  undoubtedly  proved  helpful. 

7.  As  regards  the  general  question  of  Poor  Law  in 
London,  I  think  the  differentiation  of  classes  of  persons 
under  maintenance  should  be  pushed  much  further. 

The  workhouses  should  be  reserved  for  the  so-called 
able-bodied  only.  The  aged  and  permanently  infirm 
should  be  housed  in  retreats  under  a  more  accurate  and 
less  degrading  title,  and  under  less  stringent  and  kindlier 
discipline.  No  child  except  a  suckling  should  ever  enter 
a  workhouse. 

8.  The  guardians  should  be  relieved  of  all  duties  to- 
wards persons,  alleged  or  certified,  of  unsound  mind. 
The  care  of  all  such,  including  removal  and  detention 
for  observation,  should  devolve  on  one  central  Metropolitan 
authority. 

9.  The  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  some  of  which  are  used 
largely  for  the  merely  aged,  should  be  restricted  to  the 
service  of  the  really  sick,  and  admission  thereto  should 
entail  no  political  disabilities. 

10.  -If  the  London  indoor  poor  were  sifted  out  some- 
what in  accordance  with  these  suggestions,  administra- 
tion would  in  time  be  much  simplified,  as  the  control  of 
the  various  groups  of  establishments  could  be  dealt  with 
by  separate  committees  of  a  central  board  more  efficiently 
and  satisfactorily  than  by  the  present  system  of  requiring 
each  board  of  guardians  to  supervise  the  management  of 
such  widely  divergent  classes  as  have  been  thrust  upon 
them. 

24671.  {Chairman.)  That  paper  contains  some  valuable 
suggestions,  and  I  should  like  to  take  you  through  it. 
During  the  time  that  you  have  been  at  the  Asylums  Board 
you  have  seen  a  constant  addition  of  duties  imposed  upon 
that  Board,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

24672.  But  the  result  of  improving  the  central  organisa- 
tion of  the  Asylums  Board  has  enabled  you  to  deal  with 
this  increasing  mass  of  duties  ? — Yes. 

24673.  Taking  your  very  great  experience,  which  has 
extended  over  this  long  period  of  years,  I  gather  that  you 
see  no  reason  why  a  central  body  properly  constituted 
could  not  discharge,  if  necessary,  a  good  many  more  duties 
in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  in  London  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

24674.  And  you  have  no  doubt  about  it  ? — I  feel  no 
doubt  about  it. 

24675.  Of  all  the  work  that  you  have  experience  of, 
is  any  as  difficult  as  that  of  making  provision  for  the 
outbreak  of  epidemics  ? — No  ;  that  is  the  most  difficult. 

24676.  You  require  to  make  that  provision  in  ad- 
vance, by  having  reserve  hospital  space  and  practically 
reserve  stores  ? — Yes. 

-  24677.  And  you  never  can  tell  what  dimensions  the 
epidemic  may  assume  ? — No. 

24678.  There  are  no  difficulties  in  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  that  seem  to  me  comparable 
with  those  ? — There  )s  nothing  comparable  at  all ;  it  is 
quite  a  unique  thing. 

24679.  You  are  always  able  to  get  a  more  or  less  accur- 
ate indication  of  any  sudden  development  of  poverty,  I 
take  it  ? — Always,  I  should  say. 

24680.  As  regards  finance,  I  gather  that  you  would 
like  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  finance  committee  ? — 
Yes, 


24681.  Do  you  find  that  the  finance  committee  is  The 
occasionally  over-ridden,  or  is  it  that  its  recommendations  Metropolita 
are  not  treated  with  sufficient  respect  ? — I  think  a  finance  Asylums  I 
committee  should  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  super-  Board, 
vising  all  expenditure   before   it   is   incurred,    and  of 
criticising  it  and  forming  a  check  upon  it  before  it  reaches 

the  managers. 

24682.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  expendi- 
ture should  be  incurred  that  had  not  the  approval 
of  the  finance  committee  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  would. 

24683.  Would  you  think  they  are  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  wants  of  the  occasion,  and  that  they  would  not  be 
disposed  to  stint  anything  that  was  absolutely  necessary  '1 
— I  think  so. 
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24684.  The  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
as  regards  Public  Health  is  to  a  certain  extent  divided 
with  other  authorities  ;  in  your  experience  have  you  been 
able  to  co-operate  satisfactorily  with  those  authorities  ? — 
Yes,  invariably. 

24685.  Then  there  has  been  very  little  friction  in  that 
respect  ? — Very  little — in  fact,  none  that  I  know  of. 

24686.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  would  be  your 
idea  as  regards  these  piiblic  health  duties  ?  Would  you 
try  and  amalgamate  them  with  any  one  body,  or  would 
you  keep  the  division  much  as  it  is  now,  partly  on  the 
Poor  Law  and  partly  on  the  county  council  and  the  urban 
councils  ? — I  should  not  recommend  the  Asylums  Board  to 
be  trusted  with  further  duties  of  public  health.  I  think 
some  of  the  duties  of  the  borough  councils  might  go  to  the 
county  coimcil  with  advantage. 

24687.  Would  that  include  the  notification  of  diseases  ? 
— The  notification  of  diseases  might  remain  as  it  is,  I 
think, 

24688.  What  sort  of  duties  would  you  propose  to  trans- 
fer to  the  county  council  ? — I  think  the  supervision  of 
such  duties  as  disinfection. 

24689.  Considering  that  there  have  been  three  authori- 
ties dealing  with  the  same  subject,  the  co-operation  seems 
to  have  been  really  rather  remarkable  ? — I  think  so. 
There  is  very  little  friction,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

24690.  Just  going  back  to  the  composition  of  the  Prestige  of  f', 
Board,  I  think  you  began  by  being  an  elected  member  ?  nominated 
— Yes.  members. 

24691.  Then  when  you  became  nominated  you  had 
behind  you  the  prestige  of  having  been  an  elected  mem- 
ber ? — Yes 

24692.  Should  you  say  that  the  nominated  members 
have  less  authority  on  tlae  Board  than  the  elected  mem- 
bers ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  in  that 
respect. 

24693.  Do  you  look  upon  the  nominated  element  as 
a  valuable  element  ? — -Yes,  very.  The  most  valuable  of 
the  nominated  members  have  been  guardians  of  the  poor, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  elected  members  before  they 
were  nominated. 

24694.  They  were  nominated,  I  assu!me,  because  they 
did  not  -wish  to  undergo  the  turmoil  of  electoral  conflict ; 
was  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  was  so. 


24695.  When  you  wei:e  an  elected  guardian  had  you  any 
difficulty  in  maintaining  friendly  relations  between  your 
union  and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ? — No. 

24696.  Did  you  find  that  the  action  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  was  much  criticised  ? — Very  rarely.  I 
was  always  able  to  explain  any  difficulty. 

24697.  Now  you  make  some  very  important  suggestions 
as  regards  the  classification  of  the  poor  in  London,  and 
they  are  especially  valuable  as  you  have  had  such  a  great 
combined  experience.  You  wish  the  differentiation  of 
classes  to  be  pu3hed  much  further  ? — I  do. 

24698.  I  assume  that  this  differentiation  of  classes 
cannot  be  pushed  much  further  unless  the  unit,  the  area 
of  administration,  is  enlarged  ?— Yes,  that  was  in  my  mind. 

24699.  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  greater  consolidation 
of  the  Poor  Law  administration  in  London  would  be  that  it 
would  enable  that  differentiation  which  otherwise  could 
not  take  place  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

24700.  Then  you  would  reserve  the  workhouses  for  the 
so-called  able-bodied,  and  I  suppose  I  am  right  in  assum- 
ing that  you  would  impose  somewhat  stringent  tests  on  the 
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he  ablo-bodied  before  they  could  get  into  the  workhouses  ? 

etropolitan  — Sufficiently  stringent  tests,  yes. 

oard.™^  24701.  Which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  do  now,  as  the 

  workhouses  are  so  full  of  people  other  than  able-bodied  ? — 

Yes. 

24702.  And  you  would  keep  the  aged  and  the  perma- 
nently infirm  in  separate  institutions  ? — Yes.  I  would 
raise  the  standard  of  comfort  for  the  aged  very  materially 
My  experience  has  been  that  when  people  are  really  aged 
there  should  be  no  question  of  their  deserts,  nor  indeed 
any  questions  raised.  Their  age  should  be  a  sufficient 
qualification  for  much  softer  treatment. 

24703.  If  you  draw  no  distinction  between  the  well- 
conducted  and  the  badly-conducted,  are  you  not  some- 
what punishing  the  well-conducted  by  treating  equally 
the  ill-conducted  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think  it  the  duty 
of  the  master  of  a  workhouse  or  the  matron  of  an  infir- 
mary to  see  that  no  inconvenience  is  caused  to  the 
quieter  and  better-conducted  people  by  any  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  others.    I  think  there  is  very  little  in  that. 

24704.  Then  I  see  you  would  prohibit  any  children  other 
than  babies  from  entering  into  the  workhouses  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

24705.  In  the  course  of  your  experience  you  must  have 
seen  great  changes  in  the  training  and  education  of  children. 
Do  you  think  the  general  result  has  been  satisfactory  as 
regards  the  future  of  those  children  on  the  whole  ?  I  am 
asking  with  reference  to  these  children  who  have  been  in 
the  schools,  and  so  on,  and  have  gone  out  into  active 
life.  There  have  been  great  changes  and  improvements 
in  their  training  and  in  their  education  ;  do  you  think 
those  have  produced  satisfactory  results,  and  do  you  think 
the  children  generally  have  done  well  when  they  have 
gone  out  into  the  world  afterwards  ? — I  have  no  means 
really  of  knowing,  but  I  am  quite  sure  from  my  early 
experience  that  the  children  M'ho  were  brought  up  in  the 
workhouse  had  very  little  chance  of  turning  out  properly. 

24706.  Again,  I  see,  you  would  relieve  the  guardians  of 
all  duties  connected  with  persons  of  unsound  mind  ? — 
Yes,  I  would. 
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24707.  Including 
imbeciles. 

24708.  And  epileptics  too  ?— Yes. 

24709.  You  would  have  one  central 
them  ? — Certainly. 

24710.  Assuming  you  centralised  in 
much,  that  would  be  possible  of  course  ?— 
and  it  is  very  desirable. 

24711.  Then  as  regards  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  you 
wish  them  to  be  restricted  to  the  service  of  the  really 
sick  with  no  political  disqualification  ;  by  that  I  assum  e 
you  would  turn  out  of  the  infirmaries  all  the  merely  aged 
paupers  ? — That  is  what  I  mean. 

24712.  The  ideas  that  you  have  in  your  head  could  not 
be  given  effect  to  except  by  the  unification  or  centralisa- 
tion of  a  good  many  existing  authorities  ;  have  you  ever 
thought  out  how  you  would  reconcile  varying  local  wants 
with  a  uniform  central  administration  ? — I  think  the 
importance  of  the  local  wants  has  been  very  much  exag- 
gerated. I  think  from  the  Poor  Law  point  of  view  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  the  paupers  or  the  people 
who  wish  to  become  paupers  or  who  must  become  paupers 
in  one  locality  and  in  another. 

24713.  Do  you  think  that  the  paupers  in  a  rich  part  of 
London  can  be  treated  very  much  the  same  as  the  paupers 
in  a  much  poorer  part  of  London  ? — They  ought  to  be 
treated  just  the  same. 

24714.  And  therefore  you  do  not  attach  so  mucii  im- 
portance to  giving  heed  to  what  may  be  called  the  local 
opinion  'i — No,  I  attach  no  importance  whatever  to  it. 

24715.  Then  your  idea  would  be  to  have  one  central 
authority  laying  down  general  principles,  and  having 
certain  officers  attached  to  it,  who  should  go  round  and 
see  that  these  principles  were  enforced  ? — Yes,  there 
should  be  a  staff  of  inspection  officers. 

24716.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  the  central  authority  ? 
Would  you  have  it  an  authority  directly  nominated  by 
the  ratepayers,  or  should  it  be  the  creation  of  indirect 
voting  as  the  Asylums  Board  is  ?— I  think  it  should  be 
composed  of  members  from  each  district. 
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24717.  Directly  elected  ?— Yes,  but  with  a  proportion    Mr.  A.  C. 
of  co-opted  or  nominated  members.  Scovcll. 

24718.  You  say  with  a  certain  addition  of  co-opted 
or  nominated  members — which  would  you  prefer  1 
Do  you  put  forward  co-optation  and  nomination  as 
alternatives,  or  do  you  mean  to  combine  the  two  ? — 
I  am  quite  satisfied  with  nominated  members  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  co-optation  ;  it  places  more  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  body  itself,  I  think.  But  I  am  indifferent  which 
is  adopted. 

24719.  You  have  had  very  many  years'  experience  in 
London  and  therefore  I  put  this  question  to  you  :  In 
London  do  politics  enter  much  into  the  board-room 
after  people  are  elected,  do  you  think  ? — Not  in  the 
Asylums  Board. 

24720.  But  in  boards  of  guardians,  should  you  say  they 
do  ? — I  think  not  so  much  as  in  the  borough  councils. 

24721.  The  danger  of  co-optation  is  that  if  there  is 
political  feeling  people  are  nominated,  not  according  (o 
their  efficiency,  but  on  a  political  ticket  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

24722.  Looking  to  the  work  you  have  been  doing  in  the 
past,  I  gather  that  you  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a 
central  body  could  discharge  all  these  duties  efficiently  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  that. 

24723.  And  probably  more  economically,  and  certainly 
with  a  closer  attainment  of  uniformity,  than  the  present 
system  ? — Certainly.  It  would  do  it  very  much  more 
economically  ;  I  am  c^uite  sure  the  saving  ought  to  be 
very  great. 

24724.  In  fact  from  every  point  of  view — from  the 
point  of  view  of  economy,  of  efficiency,  and  of  uniformity — 
a  central  organisation  would  in  your  judgment  work  well  ? 
—Yes. 

24725.  (Miss  Hill.)  Do  you  attach  no  importance  to  the 
amount  of  local  interest  created  by  the  boards  of  guardians 
in  their  respective  districts  ?    Supposing  you  abolish  the 

boards  of  guardians,  and  you  simply  have   a  central  '^'^^  elenient 

body,  you  would  lose  a  certain  amount  of  local  interest,  J** 

would  you  not,  in  the  various  unions  ? — Do  you  mean  that  ^'jinistratlo " 

some  individuals  who  take  an  interest  in  a  neighbour's     pp^^  Y,a.yr 

welfare  as  guardians  would  cease  to  take  any  interest  at 

all  then  ? 

24726.  They  would  cease  to  have  any  particular  sphere  of 
action,  and  therefore  naturally  would  not  be  so  interested. 
Now  you  get  twenty  or  thirty,  or  whatever  the  number 
may  be,  local  people  banded  together,  specially  paying 
attention  to  a  locality  and  though  in  the  future  you 
might  gain  efficiency  and  economy,  and  so  on,  you  would 
lose  something  locally,  would  you  not,  by  the  change  ? — 
In  my  view  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  not  a 
local  matter. 

24727.  But  it  concerns  individuals  and  neighbours 
very  much,  does  it  not  ?  It  comes  down  really  to  de- 
cisions with  regard  to  the  fives  and  comfort  of  numbers 
of  people  in  the  locality,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

24728.  However,  on  the  whole,  you  consider  the  gain 
would  be  greater  than  the  loss  ? — The  gain  would,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  counterbalance  any  loss. 

24729.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  considered  with  regard  Machinery 
to  the  constitution  of  a  possible  central  board,  which  of  new  cen- 
would  be  most  advantageous — a  board  acting  by  means  tral  Poor 

of  committees  deahng  with  the  several  institutions,  }'^'^  author- 
such  as  you  mention  in  Paragraph  10,  or  a  small  board 

ity  tor 

rather  in  the  nature  of  a  directorate  ?  My  reason  for 
asking  is,  that  if  you  take  all  the  Poor  Law  institutiona 
of  London  you  may  have  to  deal  with  a  number 
approaching  200  or  even  more,  and  I  do  not  quite 
see  how  you  would  provide  the  committees  to  deal 
with  200  institutions  ? — I  think  that  the  working 
of  the  committees  would  have  to  undergo  some 
change.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  a  central 
board  such  as  I  contemplate  would  work  principally  by 
inspectors,  and  though  the  committees  would  do  a  certain 
amount  of  visiting,  yet  they  would  not  give  the  minute 
attention  to  details  that  is  now  given  by  the  sub-com- 
mittees of  the  Asylums  Board.  I  think  that  more 
reliance  would  probably  be  placed  upon  the  principal 
officers,  who,  of  course,  would  be  selected  by  the  central 
body,  and  that  there  would  not  be  the  same  demand 
for  supervision  in  matters  of  detail  that  we  feel  at  present. 
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24730.  In  fact,  the  more  you  extend  the  operation, 
the  more  you  would  have  to  depend  upon  rehable  officers 
properly  controlled  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

24731.  (Mrs.  Bosanquef.)  Are  we  to  gather  from 
Paragraph  5  that  you  think  it  would  be  well  that  the 
public  health  functions  should  be  taken  from  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  ? — No,  I  do  not  advocate  that. 

24732.  You  say,  "  It  seems  an  anomaly  that  this 
important  service  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  who,  as  such, 
are  not  entrusted  with  any  pubhc  health  functions  "  ? — 
I  think  it  is  an  anomaly  that  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  those  who  have  finally  to  settle  what  shall 
be  submitted  for  adoption ;  but  I  will  not  say  that  the 
public  health  functions  of  the  Asylums  Board  could 
have  been  better  done  by  any  other  body.  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  could  have  been  done  better. 

24733.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  When  you  say  in  Para- 
graph 8  that  the  care  of  all  persons  of  unsound  mind 
"  should  devolve  on  one  central  metropolitan  authority," 
are  you  contemplating  that  the  Asylums  Board  should 
be  that  authority  ? — No,  I  think  not — not  necessarily. 

24734.  Would  you  say  that  the  care  of  chronic  im- 
beciles should  be  handed  over  to  the  lu  lacy  authority, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  body  which  administers  the  lunatic 
asylums  for  acute  cases  ? — I  think  they  ought  to  be  under 
the  same  body. 


24735.  Then,    in    London    it    would   either  be  theThe 
Asjdums  Board  taking  the  acute  cases  or  the  LondonMetropolitan 
County  Council  taking  the  chronic  cases  ? — -Or  a  body  Asylums 
set  up  ad  hoc.  Board. 

24736.  You  do  not  want  to  have  another  body  if  you 
can  help  it,  do  you  ? — No  ;  but  it  might  be  better  for  the 
lunatics. 

24737.  If  there  was  a  new  body  ?— Yes,  I  think  it 
might  be. 

24738.  It  would  be  rather  an  important  alteration, 
would  it  not,  because  if  you  take  away  the  chronic  im- 
beciles from  the  Asylums  Board  you  leave  them  prac 
tically  as  a  sanitary  authority  ? — Yes,  and  an  authority 
for  deaUng  with  the  feeble-minded 

24739.  [Chairman.)  What  you  think  is  that  the  other 
system  would  be  best  for  the  lunatics  ?  You  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  you  think  there  are  very  serious  defects 
in  the  present  system  of  looking  after  lunatics,  but  that 
the  alteration  you  propose  would  improve  the  system  ? — 
It  would  improve  the  system.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done  for  poor  lunatics. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what,  but  the  actual  care 
of  lunatics  and  the  improvement  of  their  conditions, 
to  my  mind,  might  well  have  the  consideration  and  the 
undivided  consideration,  as  it  were,  of  a  separate  body. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Briant,  Lambeth  ((?  1^926). 


Statement  showing  the  Akea  and  Population  in  1901  of  certain  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 


Metropolitan 
]3orough . 

Area  of  land 

onrl  Tnl?inn 

cliliil  illLCkillKX. 

water. 

Approximate 
area  of  parks 
and  open 
spaces. 

Area  of 
inland  and 
tidal  water 
and  f oreshore  .* 

Population 
(1901). 

Density  of 
population 
per  acre. 

Density  of 
population 
per  acre 
(excluding 
parks  and 
open  spaces 
and  inland 
water,  kc.) 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Battersea 

2,160 

404 

167-2 

168,907 

78 

106  (6) 

Bermondsey  - 

1,500 

73 

378-1 

130,760 

87 

125  (4) 

Bethnal  Green 

759 

100 

16-4 

129,680 

171 

202  (1) 

Camberwell 

4,480 

211 

24-3 

259,339 

58 

61  (10) 

Hamniersmith 

2,286 

270 

36-4 

112,239 

49 

57  (11) 

Islington  -       -  - 

3,09li 

45 

6-4 

334,991 

108 

110  (5) 

Tjfmnliptli  -        -  - 

4,080 

184 

114 

301,895 

74 

80  (9) 

Lewisham 

7,014 

354 

21-9 

127,495 

18 

19  (13) 

Poplar    -      -  - 

2,328 

80 

517-5 

168,822 

73 

98  (8) 

St.  Pancras 

2,694 

414 

38-5 

235,317 

87 

105  (7) 

Southwark 

1,131J 

12 

47-6 

206,180 

182 

192  (3) 

Stepney  - 

1,766 

29 

211-1 

298,600 

169 

196  (2) 

Wandsworth  - 

9,130 

1,108 

124-6 

232,034 

25 

29  (12) 

Woolwich 

8,277 

427 

754-3 

117,178 

14' 

16  (14) 

*  Excluding  works  such  as  reservoirs,  which  are  included  undi 


er  land. 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Briant,  Lamhcth  (Q.  1/^941). 


FOPvMS  OF  CASE  PAPERS. 


I.— WOEKHOUSE  CASE  PAPER. 
Parish  of  Lambeth. 


No. 


Name 

Date  of  birth 

From  whence  admitted 

No,  of  Eelief  District  from  which  admitted 

Occupation 

Disease 

Date  of  admission 
Cause  of  admission 


State 


Settlement 

Lambeth. 

Irremovable. 

Date. 

Eecomniendation  of  Committee. 


Initials  of  Chairman. 
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APPENDIX  No.  I.  {B)— Continued. 

Banded  in  by  Mr.  Briant,  Lambeth  {Q.  14941). 

A^o  . 

PAEISH  OF  LAMBETH- 


Family  dependent,  stating  ages 


KAME. 

Dats  of 
Birth. 

Kenfrew  Road. 

Schools. 

Infirmary- 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

When  and  where  married 

Maiden  name  of  wife 

If  marriage  certificate  seen 

Club,  Benefit,  or  Trade  Society 
Insurance 

jSTame  of  nearest  Relative  or  Friend 
Relationship  of  ditto 
Address  of  ditto 

Particulars  of  other  members  of 
the  family  chargeable  to  this 
or  any  other  Parish 

Has  applicant  or  wife  ever  been  passed 

Names  and  addresses  of  other 
Relatives  liable  or  able  to 
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APPENDIX  No.  I.  (B)— Continued. 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Briant,  Lambeth  {Q.  I494I). 


II.— INFIRMAKY  CASE  PAPER. 

,    Ko  

Parish  of  Lambeth. 

Name  State 

Date  of  birth 

From  whence  admitted 

No.  of  Relief  District  from  which  admitted 

Occupation 

Disease 

Date  of  admission 
Date  of  discharge 
Ordei-s  of  the  Board  : — 


Date. 

Recommendation  of  Committee. 

Initials  of  Chairman. 

Pakish  of  Lambeth. 

Family  dependent,  stating  ages 
When  and  where  married 
Maiden  name  of  wife 
If  marriage  certiiicate  seen 
Rent  and  amount  clue 
Earnings  of  husband  and  wife 
Club  or  Benefit  Society 
Trade  Society 
Insurance 

Nature  and  source  of  other  assistance,  if  any 
Name  of  nearest  Relative  or  Friend 

Relationship  of  ditto 

Address  of  ditto 

Particulars  of  other  members  of 
the  family  chargeable  to 
this  or  any  other  Parish  . . . 

Has  apxjlicant  or  wife  ever  been  passed 

Names  and  Addresses  of  other 
Relatives  liable  or  able  to 
assist   
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Briant,  Lambeth  [Q.  I494I). 


PARISH  OF  LAMBETH:  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Memokandum. 


Guardians'  Offices, 

Brook  Street, 

Kennington  Road,  S.E. 


,190 


To  Mr.. 


SlE, 

Your   having  been  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  of  this  Parish,  I  should 

be  much  obliged  if  you  would  please  supply  the  information  requested  hereunder,  and  return  this  Form  to  me  by 
RETURN  OF  POST,  in  enclosed  directed  envelope. 


_General  Heltevinff  Officer. 


Question. 


1.  Your  Name  in  full  and  Age 


2.  Your  Address 


3.  Are  you  married,  single,  or  widower 


4.  The  name  and  age  of  each  child  who  resides  with 
you  ;  their  employment,  and  earnings  (if  any) 


5.  The  nature  of  your  employment  - 


6.  By  whom  employed  and  where 


7.  Your  weekly  wages,  and  whether  fixed  amount  or 

average  -------- 

8.  Have  you  any  other  income  or  pension  ;  if  so, 

please  state  what,  and  the  amount 

9.  The  occupation  and  weekly  earnings  of  your  wife 

(if  any)  -------- 

10.  Your  weekly  rental  ------ 


11.  What  amount  received  from  Lodgers  (if  any) 


12.  Do  you  at  present  assist  your 
if  so,  in  what  way  - 


13.  What  amount  weekly  do  you  propose  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Guardians  towards  his  her 
support,  whilst  chargeable  to  this  Parish 


6. 


7. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Answer. 


Names.  Ages.  Employment.  Earnings  (if  any). 


D(ife_ 


Signature_ 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Briant,  Lamheth  (Q.  I494I). 


ni.— SCHOOL  CASE  PAPER. 


Parish  of  Lambeth  :   Board  of  GuARDiAirs.  No. 

Date  of  Birth. 


Names 

Date. 

Recommendations  of  Committee. 

Initials  of  Chairman. 

Parish  of  Lambeth  :   Board  of  Guardians.  No. 


Name. 

Place  of  Birth  (if  ascertainable). 

If  Orphan. 

If 

If  Deserted. 

Legitimate. 

From  whence  admitted  and  No.  of  Relief  District 
Christian  and  surname  of  father  (if  any) 
Address  (last  known) 
Christian  and  surname  of  mother  (if  any) 
Address  (last  known) 

If  deserted,  particulars  of  proceedings  ordered  to 
be  taken  against  parents  :  — 


Warrant  (or  Summons)  ordered. 

Date  of  Execution 

Result 

Against  Mother  or  Father. 

Date. 

of  Warrant. 

Name  of  nearest  known  relative,  if  parents  dead 
or  deserted 

Particulars  of  other  members   of  the  family 
chargeable  to  this  or  any  other  Parish 

Where  believed  to  be  settled 
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Handed  in  by  Mr  Briant,  Lambeth  (Q.  I494I). 


Parish  of  Lambeth  :    Board  of  Guardians. 


Workhouse. 


Admitted. 


Discharged. 


Infirmary. 


Admitted. 


Discharged . 


Schools. 


Admitted. 


Discharged. 


APPENDIX   No.   L  (C). 


»  biJiff  t^'flttW  ^Mf^^dfid  i/i  by  Mr,  Briant,  Lambeth    (Q.  14941)- 


Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth. 

Guardians'  Offices, 

Brook  Street,  S.E. 
-  (32),  a  hawker,  his  wife  Sophia  (32),  charwoman,  and 
1895 ;  Albert,  born  24th  September,  1896  ;  and  Sidney 
from  10th  June,  1903  to  21st  April,  1906. 

Wife,  Sophia,  with  her  three  children,  Harry,  Albert,  and  Sidney  Alfred  were  admitted  to  the 
Workhouse,  Renfrew  Road,  her  husband  having  deserted  them. 

Child,  Harry,  was  transferred  to  the  Infirmary. 

Child,  Albert,  was  transferred  to  the  Norwood  Schools. 

Warrant  recommended  to  be  obtained,  against  Albert  E  for  deserting  his  family. 

The  case  was  considered  by  the  Workhouses  Call-Over  Committee  and  deferred  for  four  weeks. 

Child,  Sidney  Alfred,  was  transferred  to  the  Infirmary  from  Renfrew  Road  Workhouse. 

-Child,  Harry,  transferred  from  the  Infirmary  to  Renfrew  Road  Workhouse,  and  re-transferred  to 
Norwood  Schools. 

The  case  was  before  the  Infirmary  Call-Over  Committee  and  further  deferred  for  two  weeks. 

Wife,  Sophia,  was  discharged  at  her  own  request,  with  her  two  children  Harry  and  Albert 
leaving  Sidney  Alfred  chargeable  in  the  Infirmary. 

Wife,  Sophia,  and  child,  Albert,  were  readmitted  to  Renfrew  Road  Workhouse,  child,  Harry, 
having  been  left  vnth  his  aunt. 

Child,  Albert,  was  transferred  to  the  Norwood  Schools  from  Renfrew  Road  Workhouse. 

Child,  Albert,  was  transferred  from  Norwood  Schools  to  Renfrew  Road  Workhouse. 

Child,  Sidney  Alfred,  was  transferred  from  the  Infirmary  to  Renfrew  Road  Workhouse. 

Wife,  Sophia,  and  child,  Sidney  Alfred,  and  child,  Albert,  were  discharged  at  own  request. 

Wife,  Sophia,  and  children,  Harry,  Albert,  and  Sidney  Alfred  were  readmitted  to  the  Workhouse 
Renfrew  Road.  ' 

Children,  Harry  and  Albert,  were  transferred  to  the  Norwood  Schools. 

Child,  Sidney  Alfred,  was  transferred  to  the  Infirmary. 


Copy  of  particulars  from  Case  Paper  of  Albert  E — 

their  three  children,  Harry,  born  23rd  August, 
Alfred,  born  29th  March,  1902 

10th  June,  1903. 


11th 


25th  , 
30th 

2nd  July,  1903.- 

9th 
11th 

23rd 

25th 
29th 
30th 
30th 
30th 

31st 
31st 


429—11. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Briant,  Lambeth  (§.  I494I). 


6th  Angust,  1903. — The  case  was  considered  by  the  Workhouses  Call-Over  Committee,  who  recommended  that  a 
Warfant  be  obtained  for  the  apprehension  of  A.  E  for  deserting  his  wife  and  family. 

27th       „  Children,  Harry  and  Albert,  were  transferred  from  Norwood  Schools  to  Renfrew  Road  Work- 

house. 

28th       „  Child,  Sidney  Alfred,  was  transferred  from  the  Infirmai-y  to  Renfrew  Road  Workhouse. 

28th       „  Wife,  Sophia,  and  children,  Harry,  Albert,  and  Sidney  Alfred  were  discharged  at  own  request. 

25th  Nov.,  1903. — Husband,  A.  E  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  for  deserting  his  family,  and  sentenced  at  Lambeth 

Police  Court  to  six  weeks  hard  labour  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond. 

6th  Jan.,  1904. — Wife,  Sophia  and  children,  Harry,  Albert,  and  Sidney  Alfred  were  readmitted  to  the  Workhouse, 
Renfrew  Road. 

7th        „  Husband,  A.  E  attended  before  the  Workhouses  Call-Over  Committee  on  his  release  fpom 

prison,  and  was  granted  a  period  of  four  weeks  in  which  to  take  charge  of  his  wife  and 
family. 

18th       „  Children,  Harry  and  Albert,  were  transferred  to  the  Norwood  Schools. 

4th   Feb.,  1904. — The  case  came  before  the  Workhouses  Call-over  Committee  and  was  deferred  for  two  weeks. 

18th       „  The  case  was  again  before  the  Workhouses  Call-Over  Committee  and  was  deferred  for  further 

consideration  for  eight  weeks,  and  Committee  recommended  that  another  warrant  be  issued 
against  the  husband  for  neglecting  to  maintain  his  family,  etc.,  as  it  was  ascertained  that 

A.  E  had  had  employment  at  a  refreshment  house  in  the  City,  as  potman  and  waiter,  and 

left  without  giving  notice  to  his  employer,  although  he  was  receiving  ten  shillings  per  week 
and  his  food. 

1st  March,  1904. — Warrant  obtained  for  the  arrest  of  A.  E  for  neglecting  to  maintain  his  family,  etc. 

7th         „  Child,  Sidney  Alfred,  transferred  from  Renfrew  Road  to  infirmary. 

19th       „  Wife,  Sophia,  discharged  to  a  situation  as  general  servant  at  ,  leaving  the  three  children 

chargeable. 

21st        „  The  case  was  further  deferred  for  twelve  weeks  by  the  Workhouses  Call-Over  Committee. 

9th  July,   1904. — Husband,  A.  E— —  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour, 

as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person. 
18th       „            Child,  Sidney  Alfred,  transferred  from  the  Infirmary  to  Renfrew  Road  Workhouse. 
28th       „            The  case  was  again  deferred  for  six  weeks  by  the  Workhouses  Call-Over  Committee. 
25th  Aug.,  1904.— The  case  was  further  deferred  for  six  weeks  by  the  Workhouses  Call-Over  Committee. 
22nd  Sept.,  1904. — Husband,  A.  E  attended  before  the  Workhouses  Call-Over  Committee  and  stated  that  he  was 

out  of  work,  the  case  was  adjourned  for  four  weeks. 
20th  Oct.,  1904.— Husband  attended  before  the  Workhouses  Call-Over  Committee,  and  as  he  stated  that  he  had 

casual  work  he  was  directed  to  pay  ten  shillings  per  week  towards  the  cost  of  maintenauce 

of  his  three  children.    He  made  one  payment  of  ten  shillings,  after  which  he  stated  that  he 

had  no  work. 

Ist   Dec,    1904.— Husband,  A.  E  was  admitted  to  the  Workhouse,  Renfrew  Road,  and  was  transferred  to  the 

Workhouse,  Princes  Road,  the  same  day. 
15th  Dec,  1904.— The  case  was  deferred  for  four  weeks  by  the  Workhouses  Call-Over  Committee. 

25th  Jan.,  1905.— Husband  applied  to  the  Workhouses  Call-Over  Committee  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  discharge, 
leaving  his  three  children  chargeable.  His  application  was  refused.  The  further  consider- 
ation of  the  case  was  deferred  for  twenty-six  weeks. 

1st  March,  1905.— Child,  Sidney  Alfred,  was  transferred  from  Renfrew  Road  Workhouse  to  Norwood  Schools. 

22nd       „  Husband  was  charged  with  refractory  conduct,  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Police,  taken  before 

the  Magistrate  at  Westminster  Police  Court,  and  discharged.  He  was  readmitted  to  the 
Princes  Road  Workhouse  the  same  day. 

6th  April,  1905  .—Husband  applied  again  to  the  Workhouses  Call-Over  Committee  to  allow  him  to  take  his 
discharge,  leaving  his  three  children  chargeable,  alleging  that  his  brother  had  obtained  work 
for  him.   The  Committee  granted  him  leave  for  two  weeks. 

10th       „  Husband  discharged  on  leave  for  two  weeks. 

20th       „  The  case  was  again  deferred  for  a  further  period  of  twelve  weeks. 

13th  June,  1905.— Child,  Sidney  Alfred,  was  transferred  to  Grove  Fever  Hospital,  Tooting. 

14th  Aug.,  1905.— Husband  was  again  apprehended  on  a  warrant  for  deserting  his  children,  and  was  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond. 

24th       „  The  case  was  again  deferred  for  twelve  weeks  by  the  Workhouses  Call-Over  Committee. 

23rd  Oct.,  1905.-  Child,  Sidney  Alfred,  readmitted  to  the  Norwood  Schools  from  the  Grove  Fever  Hospital, 
Tooting. 

16th  Nov.,  1905.— The  case  was  again  deferred  for  two  weeks  by  the  Workhouses  Call-Over  Committee. 

30th       „  Husband  attended  before  the  Workhouses  Call-Over  Committee  after  his  release  from  prison, 

and  was  readmitted  to  Princep  Road  Workhouse. 
3rd   Jan.,    1906.— Child,  Harry,  was  transferred  from  the  Norwood  Schools  to  Grove  Fever  Hospital,  Tooting. 
12th       „  The  case  came  before  the  Schools  Call-Over  Committee,  and  was  deferred  for  twenty  six  weeks. 

25th       „  Husband  applied  to  the  Workhouses  Call -Over  Committee  to  allow  him  to  take  his  discharge, 

leaving  his  three  children  chargeable.    His  application  was  refused. 
29th  March,  1906.— Child,  Harry  admitted,  to  the  Norwood  Schools  from  the  Grove  Fever  Hospital. 
5th  April,  1906.-  The  case  was  again  deferred  by  the  Workhouses  Call  Over  Committee  for  four  weeks. 
21st        „  Children,  Harry,  Albert,  and  Sidney  Alfred  were  transferred  from  the  Norwood  Schools  to  the 

Renfrew  Road  Workhouse. 

23rd       „  Husband,  and  children,  Harry,  Albert,  and  Sidney  Alfred  were  discharged  at  own  request 
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APPENDIX  No.  1  (D). 
Han  led  in  by  Mr.  Briant,  Lambeth  (Q.  I4S8I  ,9)  ). 
PARISH  OF  LAMBETH:  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

Report  of  Dr.  Quarry,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Infirmary  and  of  the  Outdo  r  Medical  Districts,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4, 
on  the  working  of  the  Scheme  for  the  administration  of  Outdoor  Medical  Relief  to  the  poor  of  these  Districts,  by 
the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Infirmary 


This  scheme  was  first  mooted  by  Mr.  Briant,  Guardian, 
with  the  object  of  remedying  some  of  the  detects  of  the 
present  system  of  attendance  upon  the  outdoor  poor,  the 
disadvantages  of  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
commented  upon  by  various  members  of  the  Board. 
Among  other  reasons  were  : — 

(1.)  The  large  and  increasing  number  of  persons  ad- 
mitted to  the  Infirmary  upon  Medical  Oi'ders  in  a  mori- 
bund condition,  of  which  a  certain  portion  could  have 
been  dealt  with  in  their  own  homes. 

In  considering  this  subject  in  March,  1904,  the  Board 
noted  that  the  subject  was  a  difBcult  one  to  deal  with  : 
on  the  one  side  there  was  the  insufficient  accommodation 
at  home  for  the  poor  even  when  in  health  and  the  still 
worse  conditions  when  ill,  the  absence  of  skilled  nursing 
and  often  the  ignorance  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  dying.  For  the  dead  in  small 
tenements  no  fitting  provision  could  be  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  the  overcrowded  Infirmary,  the 
discomfort -of  removal  to  the  patient,  and  the  effect 
which  must  be  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  other 
patients  when  those  in  a  moribund  condition  were 
brought  into  the  ward.  The  chief  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  these  cases  were  the  absence  of  skilled  nursing  for 
the  outdoor  poor  and  the  need  of  adequate  mortuary 
accommodation.  To  remedy  the  former,  the  Board 
recommended  that  arrangements  should  be  made  with 
one  of  the  Nursing  Associations  for  the  supply  of  nurses 
in  cases  where  the  District  Medical  Officer  might  con- 
sider this  course  necessary,  and  with  regard  to  the  latter 
that  public  mortuaries  should  be  erected,  not  merely  for 
cases  awaiting  inquests  but  for  all  poor  people  deceased 
whos  -  friends  were  unable  to  make  provision  for  them 
at  home  pending  interment. 

(2.)  The  occasional  admission  of  persons  whose  con- 
dition appeared  to  be  hardly  serious  enough  to  necessi- 
tate care  at  the  Infirmary. 

(3.)  Want  of  close  touch  between  the  outside  Medical 
Officers  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Infirmary  and  the 
Board. 

To  remedy  those  conditions  the  Board  of  Guardians 
resolved,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  place  what  are  described  as  the  "Home 
Districts,"  namely  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Infirmary — Numbers  1,  2,  3  and  4  (among  the  most 
populous  and  impoverished  in  the  Pariah) — under  the 
direction  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Infirmary,  and  to 
give  him  extra  help  in  the  form  of  Assistant  Medical 
Officers  who  would  reside  at  the  Infirmary  and  who 
should,  in  addition  to  their  duties  at  the  Infirmary,  visit 
and  treat  the  sick  poor  outside. 

Following  upon  this  resolution  new  appointments  were 
made  viz. : 

(a)  The  Medical  Officer  of  the  Infirmary  to  be  respon- 
sible for  Districts  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

(6)  A  Senior  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  at  a  salary  of 
£230-£250  per  annum,  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
Infirmary  and  take  charge  of  that  Institution  in  the 
absence  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer. 

(c)  Second  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  at  a  salary  of 
£l50-£200  per  annum. 

{d)  Third  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  at  a  salary  of 
£125-£150  per  annum. 

(e)  Fourth  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  at  a  salary  of 
£100  per  annum. 

The  Second  and  Third  Assistant  Medical  Officers  to 
take  charge,  respectively,  of  Districts  1  and  2,  and  3  and  4, 
and  perform  the  duties  hitherto  carried  out  by  the  four 
District  Medical  Officers  who  had  ceased  to  hold  office. 
(This  increased  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Infirmary  by 
two,  but  as  60  beds  had  been  added  to  the  accommoda- 


Lambeth  Infirmary, 

Brook  S;reet, 

Kennington  Road,  S.E. 

tion  of  the  Infirmary  about  the  same  t'me,  the  addition 
of  one  Medical  Officer  to  the  Staft"  would  have  been 
necessary  in  any  case.) 

The  new  system  started  on  the  26th  December,  1905, 
has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out  and  the  results  in  my 
opinion  have  fully  justified  its  adoption.  ~ 

The  number  of  moribund  cases  sent  in  upon  Medical 
Officers'  orders  has  fallen  50  per  cent,  in  the  four  Home 
Districts,  as  will  be  seen  from  table  (A)  in  the  appendix. 

A  considerable  number  of  patients  formerly  sent  into 
the  Infirmary  have  been  treated  at  their  own  homes, 
and  fewer  cases  of  trivial  ailments  have  been  admitted, 
and  it  should  also  be  noted  that  whilst  the  number  of 
orders  for  medical  attendance  issued  by  Relieving 
Officers  has  increased  for  the  four  Home  Districts,  the 
number  of  admissions  to  the  Infirmary  has  diminished 
(see  table  B  in  the  appendix). 

There  is  the  advantage  to  the  patient  of  continuity  of 
treatment  and  close  touch  between  the  Medical  Officers 
outBide  and  inside  the  Infirmary.  At  present  under  the 
old  system  the  patient  comes  into  the  Infirmary  without 
our  knowing  anything  of  the  history  or  surroundings  of 
the  case  or  having  any  knowledge  of  the  treatment 
pursued  up  to  the  time  of  admission,  and  this  also 
applies  to  cases  which  under  the  old  system  revert  to 
the  District  Medical  Officer  after  discharge  from  the 
Infirmary. 

Under  the  new  system  when  the  Infirmary  numbers 
reach  their  limit,  relief  can  be  obtained  by  treating  a 
still  larger  number  of  cases  in  their  own  homes. 

A  comparative  statement  prepai'ed  by  Mr.  Wood, 
Superintendent  Relieving  Officer,  of  Medical  and  Out- 
door Relief  given  in  each  District  of  the  Parish  for  the 
year  ended  the  25th  December,  1906,  is  submitted  in 
Table  C  of  the  appendix,  and  will,  I  think,  prove 
instructive.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  relief  in  kind  in 
the  Home  Districts  has  increased  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  to  the  number  of  medical  orders  than  in  the 
other  Districts. 

In  connection  with  this  scheme,  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Southwark,  Newington,  and  Walworth 
District  Nursing  Association  in  August,  1906,  to  provide 
a  Nurse  who  should  undertake  outdoor  nursing  duty 
under  the  direction  of  the  District  Medical  Officers  in 
the  Home  Districts,  and  whose  whole  time  should  be 
devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  poor  in  their  charge.  A 
summary  of  the  work  done  from  August,  1903,  to  the 
22nd  March,  1907,  is  appended. 

Miss  Courtenay,  the  Lady  Superintendent  of  the 
Nursing  Home,  remarks  that  the  District  occui)ies  the 
entire  time  of  one  Nurse,  and  that  occasionally  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  further  assistance  in  this  direction. 
The  people  are,  of  course,  of  the  poorest  and  are  some- 
times almost  destitute  of  everything  in  the  way  of 
clothes  and  bed  linen.  Articles  of  this  description  are 
lent  from  the  Home  as  far  as  the  small  stock  available 
will  allow,  and  also  nursing  utensils  when  necessary 
during  the  time  of  illness.  The  patients,  on  the  whole, 
are  most  grateful  for,  and  appreciative  of  all  that  is  done 
for  them,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  absolutely  ignorant 
of  anything  in  the  way  of  nursing. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  add  that  the  Medical  Staff 
has  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
Guardians  was  not  so  much  to  reduce  the  numbers  in 
the  Infirmary  or  even  the  total  cost  to  the  Parish,  as  to 
render  the  most  efficient  medical  attendance  to  the  sick 
poor  and  effect  their  more  speedy  recovery  to  health. 

M.  H.  QUARRY, 
April,  1907.  Medical  Officer. 
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TABLE  A. 

Showing  the  number  of  moribund  cases  admitted  to 
the  Infirmary  upon  Medical  Officers  orders  during  the 
years  1904,  1905  and  1906. 


No.  of  Cases  Admitted. 

Year. 

From  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
a-id  4  Districts. 

From  the  other 
Districts. 

Total. 

1904 

78 

1903 

38 

33 

71 

1906 

19 

28 

47 

TABLE  B. 

Showing  the  number  of  orders  for  medical  attend- 
ance issued  by  the  Relieving  Officers  for  Nos.  1,  2,  3) 
and  4  Districts,  and  the  number  of  admissions  to  the 
Infirmary  from  those  Districts,  during  the  years  1905 
and  1906. 


Year. 

Number  of  Ord'irs  for 
Medical  Attendances 
issued  by  the  Relieving 
Officers  for  Nos  1,  2,  3 
and  4  Districts. 

Numbfir  of  Admissions 
to  the  Infirmary  from 
Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  1  Districts. 

1905 

1,745 

892 

1906 

2,077 

812 

TABLE  C. 


Being  a  comparative  return  of  Medical  and  Outdoor  Relief  for  the  year  ended  the  25th  December,  1906, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Wood,  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer. 


No.  of  Medical 

No.  of  Medical 
Orders  issued 

No.  of  Pers"n9  sent 

Amount  of  Outdoor  Belief. 

Belief  District. 

bv  Relieving. 
Officers. 

to  the  Infirmary. 

Money. 

Kind. 

Total. 

1 

406 

248-60-9  % 

£ 
1,337 

B. 

6 

d 
7 

£ 
445 

s. 
18 

d. 

4 

£ 
1,783 

s. 
4 

d. 
11 

2 

743  ■ 

263  =  35-4  „ 

1,627 

14 

0 

319 

15 

2 

1,947 

9 

2 

3 

565 

175  =  31-0  „ 

1,779 

0 

4 

439 

11 

7 

2,218 

11 

11 

4 

363 

126=34-7  „ 

1,204 

12 

10 

152 

11 

0 

1,357 

3 

10 

5 

.  224 

97=43-4  „ 

1,352 

19 

10 

75 

7 

5 

1,428 

7 

3 

6 

487 

183=37-5  „ 

1,233 

9 

0 

106 

10 

7 

1,330 

19 

7 

7 

269 

14.5  =  53-9  „ 

1,596 

17 

6 

202 

13 

4 

1,799 

10 

10 

8 

269 

89  =  33-1  „ 

1,612 

5 

0 

129 

4 

0 

1,741 

9 

0 

9 

319 

224=70-0  „ 

1,784 

18 

0 

128 

13 

1 

1,913 

11 

I 

Totals 

3,645 

1,550 

13,.529 

3 

1 

2,000 

4 

6 

1.5,529 

7 

7 

NURSING  ARRANGEMENTS.  Eczema      -      -      -      -  ,    -      -      -  1 

Enteritis     -------  2 

Summary  of  Cases  attended  and  nursed  by  the  Erysipelas  -       -       -       -       -      -       -  1 

South  wark,  Newington,  and  Walworth  District  N'arsing  Fits  -  -2 

Association,  from  August,  1906,  to  the  22nd  March,  1907.          Fractured  Ribs   1 

Gastritis     -------  2 

Number  of  visits  made        -      -      -    2,858  Gout  --------  3 

Number  of  Cases  nursed  :—  Gyna3cological  and  Obstetric     -      -      -  8 

Men-      -----   52  Haimatemesis     ------  1 

Women    -----    73                           Hemoptysis   1 

Children  -       -       -    .  -       -    34  Influenza    -       -       -      -       -       -      -  3 

—  159                Nematoidea   3 

Termination  of  Cases  nursed                                          Ophthalmia       -   2 

Convalescent   -      -      -      -    58  Pediculi  Capitis  ------  1 

Died        -----    38                           Phthisis      -       -   9 

Admitted  to  Infirmary    -       -    34                           Phlebitis   2 

Removed  from  Books      -       -    12  Pneumonia  and  Pleurisy    -       -      -      -  16 

Still  on  books  ■      -      -      -    17                         Retention   1 

—  159                Rheumatism   5 

Sclerosis    -      --      --      --  i 

Sur,^.^ary  of  mseases.  ^^^'^'^  -       '      I      l      l  I 

Abscesses   -      -             ,      .      .      -     6  Septic  Throat     ------  1 

Bronchitis  37                Spinal  Caries   1 

Cancer  4                Tuberculosis   3 

Carbuncles  1                Ulcerated  Legs  -  11 

Cardiac  5                Ulcer  of  Cornea   1 

Cerebral  Haemorrhage       -      .      -      -  7   

Debility     -      -  2  159 

Diarrhosa  and  Vomiting    -      .      -      -     5  '   
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APPENDIX  No.  II.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Foster,  Cainherwcll   Q.  10239) 


Rules  as  to  Administration  of  Out-Reuef. 


[copy." 

J'akisii  Of  St.  Gji.es,  Camberwell,  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Guardians'  Offices, 
29,  Pcckham  Road,  S.E. 

10th  June,  1903. 

Dear  Sir,—  I  am  directed  by  the  guardians  to  inform 
yon  that  they  have  had  under  notice  the  existing  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  applications 
for,  and  distrihution  of  out-relief,  and  have  now  adopted 
the  following  Resolutions,  which  I  am  directed  to  forward 
you  and  to  request  that  the  same  may  receive  your  very 
careful  attention,  viz.  : — 

1.  Medical  Belief. — In  view  of  the  advantage  taken  of 
this  form  of  relief,  hy  persons  who  are  not  destitute  : — 

ft  has  been  resolved  :  That  while  not  interfering 
with  their  discretion,  the  relieving  officers  be  requested 
to  exercise  great  care  in  the  giving  of  medical  relief. 

2.  Visiting  all  Cases. — The  guardians  (;onsider  that  it  is 
necessary  that  all  cases  where  application  is  made  for 
temporary  relief  should  be  visited,  and  : — 

Resolved  :  That  all  cases  where  application  is  made 
for  temporary  relief,  whether  on  medical  eertifcate 
or  not,  be  \isited  by  the  officer  on  the  same  day, 
before  the  relief  is  given,  except  in  urgent  cases,  and 
that  when  relief  is  given  in  the  latter  case,  the  fact  of 
so  doing,  and  the  reason,  be  entered  in  the  Application, 
and  report  book. 

3.  Relief  to  Abie-Bodied  Women  : — 

Resolved :  That  able-bodied  single  women  and 
able-bodied  widows,  without  children,  do  receive 
out-reHef  on  medical  certificate  only. 

4.  Out-Relief  on  District  Medical  Officers'  Certificates 

Resolved  :  That  out-relief  should  not  be  granted, 
on  any  certificate,  except  that  of  the  district  medical 
ofilcer. 

6.  Period  of  Relief  for  Widows  with  Children  : — 

Resolved  :  That  widows  with  children  dependent 
on  the-i  should  not  be  granted  relief  for  a  longer 
period  than  three  months  without  further  con- 
sideration. 

C.  Period  of  Relief  to  New  Cases  : — 

Resolved  :  That  in  aU  new  cases,  relief  be  granted 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  weeks,  so  as  to  enable 
the  relieving  ofiieer  to  acquaint  himself  with  all 
particulars  respecting  each  case  before  permanent 
relief  is  given. 


7.  Visiting  Permanent  Cases. — In  view  of  the  nec^c.-j.-ily 
of  constant  visiting,  so  as  to  get  in  touch  with  and  obtain 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  every 
ease : — 

Resolved  i  That  the  reheving  officers  be  instructed 
that  where  the  recipients  of  permanent  relief  come 
for  their  relief  every  week,  they  be  visited  at  their 
homes  once  in  every  twelve  weeks,  but  that  the 
officers  take  care  to  ascertain  any  change  of  address  ; 
also  that  in  permanent  cases,  where  the  recipients 
are  unable  to  come  for  their  relief,  and  it  is  taken  to 
them  by  some  authorised  person,  they  be  visited  once 
in  every  six  weeks. 

8.  Deserted  Cases. — In  view  of  the  increasing  number  of 
cases  in  this  class  : — 

Resolved  :  That  the  Sectional  Relief  Committees  do 
pxTcise  the  utmost  discretion  in  dealing  with  these 
cases. 

9.  Annual  Call  Over  : — 

Resolved  :  That  in  place  of  the  Annual  Call  Over,  a 
certain  number  of  regular  cases  do  attend  the  Sec- 
tional Rehef  Committees  every  fortnight,  so  arranged 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  of  the  regular 
cases  in  each  district  be  reported  to  the  Sectional 
Committees  and  their  orders  taken  once  in  every  six 
months. 

10.  Children  Altendinq  at  Relief  Stations. — The  gunrdiaiis 
not  considering  that  the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of 
children  at  the  relief  station  to  receive  their  parents' 
relief  is  desirable  : — 

Resolved  :  That  except  by  order  of  a  S.ctional 
Relief  Committee,  no  relief  allowance  be  given  to  any 
child  under  14  years  of  age.  Such  order  to  be 
applied  for  in  your  Application  and  report  baok. 

11.  Visiting  Book,  etc.  : — 

Resolved  :  That  the  keeping  of  the  visiting  book, 
and  register  of  deaths  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief,, 
be  now  discontinued. 

12.  Fresh  Applications  for  Relief. — The  guardians 
desiring  a  return  of  the  number  of  fresh  applications,  will 
you  please  make  an  entry  "  New  Case  "  in  the  "  Re- 
marks "  column  of  your  Application  and  Report  Book,  on 
entering  up  a  new  Application,  for  the  present,  (where 
a  case  re-applies  after  ceasing  to  be  relieved  for  eight 
week?,  such  case  to  be  considered  to  come  within  the 
terms  of  this  Resolution). — Yours  truly, 

(Signed)    Charles  S.  Stevens, 

Clerk  to  (lie  Guardians. 
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APPENDIX   No.   II.  (B). 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Foster,  Camberwe'l    (Q.  10493). 


PARISH  OF  ST.  GILES,  CAMBERWELL. 


OUT-RELIEF  SCALE 


Cases  ovek  60  Years  of  Age. 


Class. 
*1 

70 
years 
and 
over. 

No 
Children 
able  to 
assist. 

Continuous 
Residence 
in  Parish 
7  years. 

Never 
applied  for 
nor  had 
Relief 
except  on 
Medical 
Certificate. 

Char- 
acter 
Good. 

— 

Unable, 
through  no 

fault  of 
their  own, 
to  provide 
for  old  age. 

/ 

Belief. 

Single       -       4s.,  T.  &  S.  / 
Man  and  Wife,  6s.,  T.  &  S. 

\  ' 

Period. 
6 

Months. 

♦2 

60 
years 
to  70. 

No 
Children 
able  to 
assist. 

Continuous 
Residence 
in  Parish 
3  years. 

Never 
applied  for 
nor  had 
Relief 
except  on 
Medical 
Certificate. 

Char- 
acter 
Good. 

Health 
Fair. 

Unable, 
through  no 

fault,  to 
find  work  or 
to  provide 
for  old  age. 

1  \ 
Relief. 

Single    -    3s.  6d.,  T.  &  S. 
j  Man  and  Wife,  5s.6s.,T.&S. 

\  J 

Period. 
6 

Months. 

3 

60 
years 
and 
over. 

No 
Children 
able  to 
assist. 

Continuous 
Residence 
in  Parish 
3  years. 

Char- 
acter 
Good. 

Unable 
wholly  to 
maintain 
themselves, 
and  unable, 
through  no 
fault  of  own, 
to  provide 
for  sickness 
or  old  age. 

/ 

Single      -      3s.,  T.  &  S. 
Man  and  Wife,  5s.,  T.  &  S. 

\  / 

Period. 
3 

Months. 

*  Classes  1  and  2  to  be  decided  by  General  Relief  Committee. 


Widows  and  Desested  Wives. 


4 

Widows, 
Character 
Good,  willing 
to  work. 

Not  more  than 
2  Children 
(unless  very 
young). 

Relief  and  Period. 

Discretionary  Temporary  Relief  only,  and  extra  on  (])er- 
tificate,  for  6  Weeks.    If  required  beyond  this  period, 
to  be  brought  before  General  Committee. 

b 

Widows, 
Character 
Good,  willing 
to  work. 

More  than 
2  Children. 

An  average  not 
exceeding  2s.  in 
Kind  and  Money 
for  each  Child. 

Relief  and  Period. 

Discretionary  Temporary  Relief  only,  and  extra  on  Cer- 
tificate, for  6  Weeks.    If  required  beyond  this  period, 
to  be  brought  before  General  Committee. 

6 

Deserted 
Wives,  or 
Wives  whose 
husbands  are  in 
Asylums,  &c. 

As  above 
(Nos.  4  &  5). 

As  above. 

Relief  and  Period. 

Discretionary  Temporary  Relief  only,  and  extra  on  Cer- 
tificate, for  J).  Weeks.    If  required  beyond  this  period, 
to  bs  brought  before  General  Committee. 

Other  Cases. 


7 

Over  16  years 
and  under  60. 

Medical  Certificate  that  are  Infirm 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Relief  Value 
2s.  6d.  a  week. 

Period. 
3  Months. 

8 

All  other  cases  not  eligible  for  higher  class. 

Relief  Value 
2s.  6d.  a  week. 

Period. 
4  Weeks. 

Cases  Referred  to  General  Relief  Committee. 
Applications  for  Children  to  be  admitted  to  the  Homes  to  be  referred  to  General  Committee. 
Special  Cases  recommended  for  higher  relief  than  Classes  1  and  2  to  be  referred  to  General  Committee,  (pending 
.this  to  be  treated  as  Class  3). 

If  a  strong  minority  opinion  (or  exceptional  case)  to  be  referred  to  General  Committee. 
Cases  not  to  be  changed  into  another  class  without  the  approval  of  General  Committee. 
As  a  General  rule  (except  T  &  S.)  no  "  Kind  "  to  be  given  to  old  people. 
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APPENDIX  No.  II.  (C). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Foster,  Camherwdl  {Q.  16620). 


Statement  of  Special  and  Police  Cases  eeceived  into  Camberwell  Infirmary  from  Lady  Day,  1905, 

UNTIL  Lady  Day,  1906. 


"Prill  i^cx 

Scalds  and  Burns  

6 

6 

Wounds  

31 

20 

26 

1 

6 

3 

66 

89 

10 

4 

2 

4 

23 

15 

170 

142 

Police  Cases  

170 

142 

Total 

312 

Number  of  Permanent  Officers  of  all  Classes  employed  at  the  Infii-mary   234 

„  „  ,,  Gordon  Road  Workhouse     -       .       -  33 

.,  Constance  Road  Workhouse         -      -  67 

Total      -      -      -  V,?A 


429—11. 


3C 
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APPENDIX  No.  III. 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Croivder,  St.  George-in-the-East    [Q.  17805). 


List  of  and  Prices  of  Articles  of  Clothing,  &c.,  supplied  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Parish  of  St.  George- 
in-the-East  TO  Boys  and  Girls  on  leaving  the  St.  George's  Schools  to  become  Apprentices,  or  enter 
A  Working  Boys'  Home,  or  to  enter  Service.* 


Boys'  Outfits. 

Girls'  Outfits. 

Approxi- 

Approxi- 

No. 

ijist  of  Articles. 

mate 

No. 

XJiOt   \JL  Xl-ltiUlCOa 

mate 



Value. 

Value. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

1 

Overcoat  ------ 

1 

2 

0 

3 

JUresses — 2  Cotton  (13s.;,  1  Black 

oerge  (ys.)  -      -      -      -  - 

1 

2  0 

1 

Suit  (serge)       .      .       .      .  . 

1 

3 

0 

Aprons — 6  Linen  (6s.  9d.),  4  Muslin 

1 

Suit  (tweed)      -      -       .      .  . 

1 

0 

0 

(2s.  4d.),  2  Coarse  (Is.  9d.)  - 

0 

10  10 

4 

oiiirts  .... 

0 

7 

10 

4 

Pairs     Combinations  (unbleached 

calico)  ------ 

0 

6  0 

2 

Flannel  Vests    -      -       -  -, 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Nightgowns  ----- 

0 

4  3 

4 

Pairs  Stockings 

0 

5 

6 

Flannel  Vests    -      -      -      -  - 

0 

4  0 

6 

Handkerchiefs  ----- 

0 

0 

7 

2 

Flannel  Petticoats  - 

0 

7  0 

6 

Collars  ------ 

0 

2 

0 

1 
1 

TT            -D  4.4-- 

Upper  retticoat       -      -      .  . 

0 

3  6 

3 

Ties  -      -      -      -  - 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Pair  Stays  

0 

4  2i 

1 

Hat  (felt)  -      -       -  ■ 

0 

2 

6^ 

4 

Pairs  Stockings         -       .      .  . 

0 

5  6 

1 
I 

v^ap  ^^cioun^       _      -       .      -  . 

0 

0 

Q\ 

2 

Pairs  Boots  

0 

7  0 

2 

Pairs  Boots  (3s.  6d.)  -      -      -  - 

0 

7 

0 

1 

Pair  House  Shoes  .... 

0 

2  4 

1 

Each  Bible  (Is.),  Prayer  Book  (Is.), 

and  Writing  Case  (2s.  6d.) 

0 

4 

6 

1 

Pair  Gloves  

0 

0  5 

1 

Each  Brush  (Hair,  Is.),  Clothes  Brush 

6 

Collars  

0 

2  0 

(9d.),  Comb  (3^:1.),   and  Small 

Comb  (2id.)       -       .       -  - 

0 

2 

3 

1 

Hat  ------- 

0 

3  6 

1 

Tooth  Brush  ----- 

0 

0 

2i 

1 

Jacket   

0 

8  6 

1 

Pair  Braces       -      -  - 

0 

0 

6i 

4 

Caps  -  -   

0 

0  8 

1 

Tin  Trunk        .       .       .       -  - 

0 

7 

6 

1 

Each  Hair  Brush  (Is.),  Clothes  Brush 

(9d.),   Large  Comb  (3^.),  and 

Small  Comb  (2^d.) 

0 

2  3 

1 

Tooth  Brush  ----- 

0 

0  2i 

1 

Each  Bible  (Is.),  Prayer  Book  (Is.), 

and  Writing  Case  (2s.  6d.)  - 

0 

4  6 

6 

Handkerchiefs  -      -      -      -  - 

0 

0  8 

1 

Tin  Trunk  

0 

7  6 

Total 

£5 

10 

0 

Total 

£5 

6  10 

*  Boys  ior  whom  the  Guardians  finJ  a  situation,  but  wl\o  reside  with  their  parents,  receive  full,  part,  or  no  outfit  as 
the  circumstances  appear  to  warrant. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Kerwin.  Mile  End  {Q.  18498). 


Statement  of  Particulars  relating  to  certain  Cases  op  "  Ins-and-outs  "  sent  to  Staenthwaite  Farm  Colony 

BY  Mile  End  Board  of  Guardians. 


A  committee  of  our  guardians  visited  the  Farm  Colony 
at  Starnthwaite,  Kendal,  on  the  27th  May,  1895,  by  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  After  the  visit 
four  men  and  one  woman  were  sent  as  a  test.  The  men 
had  been  frequenters  of  the  workhouse  for  fifteen  years 
or  more,  and  their  cases  seemed  absolutely  hopeless,  their 
continual  lament  being  "  I  would  work  if  I  could  get  it." 
Their  statements  were  always  questioned  by  the  guar- 
dians, who  looked  upon  them  as  idle,  shuffling  loafers. 
They  went  of  their  own  accord,  and  we  expected  their 
return  before  many  weeks  or  even  days  were  past.  The 
woman's  case  was  a  very  gratifying  one.  She  had  not 
been  long  in  the  workhouse  and  her  outside  record  was 
not  a  good  one,  and  therefore  it  was  with  many  misgivings 
we  sent  her.  The  men  stayed  on,  and  in  a  report  by  the 
Rev.  Herbert  Mills,  director  of  the  Colony,  dated  6th 
September,  1896,  he  says,  "  I  have  been  obhged  to  send 


back  the  four,  men,  and  the  reason  was  the  want  of  funds 
to  carry  on  the  Colony."  Their  behaviour  he  described 
as  good  in  every  case  except  one,  and  he  got  drunk  on  the 
first  occasion  on  which  he  had  money  in  his  pocket. 

The  woman  was  retained  and  eventually  she  was  placed 
out  to  service.  The  men  after  their  return  soon  left 
the  workhouse  and  we  have  never  seen  them  since. 

This  report  surely  indicates  that  my  statement  before 
the  Commission  warrants  me  saying  that  there  is  hope 
even  for  our  "  Ins-and-outs "  of  our  workhouses.  Of 
course  there  will  always  be  in  such  undertakings  as  this 
a  certain  percentage  of  failures,  but  if  in  the  cases  of 
human  wreckage  such  as  the  above  some  good  has  been 
achieved,  what  an  encouragement  this  should  be  for  greater 
efforts  on  such  a  scale  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
command  success. 
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(APPENDIX    No.    V.  A) 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Millward,  St.  Paneraa  {Q.  18607). 


1. — Retdbn  op  the  Numbeb  op  Indoob  Poob  Relieved  dhbinq  the  week  ended  IQm  May,  1906. 


ffOEKHOrS^.  IXpniMABIES,  SCHOOLS   AND  BOAKDED-OUT. 


9  to  16  \  3  to  8 


Children. 


9  to  16  3  to  8 


Girls. 


O  to 
11 


LtJITATICS. 


Name  of  Asylum. 


In-stitutions  established  uhdee  the  PEOVISIONS  OF 
THE  Metbofoutan  Pooe  Act,  1867. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Roman  Cathouc  Schools  and  Special  Tbaintnq  Institutions. 


Name  of  School. 


St. 

264  j  193 
I  St. 

148  195 


2 

Pak 
II 

Pax 


W 
1 

CRAS 
22 
CEAS 

St.  a 


Tbai 
11 


Salv 


OBKHO 
2 

IXFIE 
6 

ISFIE 

xse's 


StABY 
16 
MAEY 

HOM 


44 
(Nob 

40 
(Sou 
4 


"St. 
6 

Leav 
116 
Casu 


Mabg 
13 

ESDEK 
154 
AL  W 


Boa 
9 

ATIOS 


.iEET 
15 
SCHO 

79 

ABDS. 


1532 
th). 

552 

th). 

347 
412 
56 


Ship 


Aem 


"  Ex 

Out. 
8 

Y  Ci 


1448  1273 


TY  C 


118 


32 

OLON 


S.  d. 

3  5} 

8  21 

7  0 

3  6i 

3  lOi 

4  93 

4  2J 

4  0 
y. 

7  6 


COSVALESCEST  HoStES  AND  HOSPITALS. 


Name  of  Establishment. 


East  Cnifi  House,  Margate 

St.  Anne's  Home,  Heme  Bay  - 

Lawn  HoiKe,  Margate 

St.  Catherine's  Hofipital  Barns- 
gate. 

CooTalescent  Home,  St. 

Leonard's. 

*feropoliUn  Oinralesccnt 

Home,  Bexhill-on-Sea. 

i'AB,Millfield      -      -  - 


11. 
s.  d. 
4  4 

4  4 

8  0 

10  6 


London  County  Asylums. 
Colney  Hatch    -      -      -  - 

Hanwell  

Banstead  ----- 

Cane  Hill  

Claybury   -      -      -      -  - 

Horton  

Manor  - 

Bexley  Heath  - 

L.C.C.  Epileptic  Colony,  Ewell  - 


Asylums  under  Contract  with 
London  County  Council. 

Nottingham  City      -      -  . 
Leicester  Borough     -      -  - 
Fisherton  House 
Birmingham  City 

Ditto  HoUymoor 
Lincoln  County  -      -      -  - 
East  Sussex  County  - 
Bucks  County,  Aylesbury  - 
Three  Counties,  Arlesey    - ' 
Ipswich  Borough 
Nottingham  County  - 
Herts  County,  Hill  End  - 
West  Sussex  County,  Chichester 


Other  County  and  City  Asylums. 

Devon  County    -      -      -  ■ 
Kent  County,  Chartam 
Middlesex  County,  Wandsworth 

Ditto     Napsbury  - 
Fisherton  House,  Salisbury 
City  of  London,  Dartford  - 


s.  d. 

11  4i 

11  a 

11  4i 

11  4i 

11  4i 

11  4i 

11  4i 

11  4i 

11  4i 


1030 


11  4i 

11  9} 

14  5i 

U  4i 

11  4i 

11  4i 

U  4i 

11  4i 

11  4i 

12  0 
11  4i- 
11  4i 


14  0 

14  0 

14  0 

14  0 

19  3 

14  0 


IMBECILE  ASYLUMS. 

Caterham-      -      -.  - 

Leavesden      -      -  - 

Darenth  (Adults) 

Ditto    (Children)  - 

Tooting  Bee.  - 

Eochester   House  (Chil- 
dren). 

Belmont  Asylum 


FEVEK  HOSPITALS. 

North  Western  Hospital  - 

Northern  Hospital,  Winch- 
more  Hill. 

Western  Hospital  - 

Eastern  Hospital 

South  Western  Hospital  - 

North  Eastern  „ 

South  Eastern  „ 

Grove  Hospital 

Brook      „  Shooter's 
Hill. 

Park  Hospital  .  -  - 
Long  Reach  Hospital 


SMALL-POX 

HOSPITALS. 

Long  Reach  Hospital 

Fountain  „ 

Joyce  Green  „ 

Total  - 


140 
307 
107 
40 
113 


64       82  136 


s.  d. 

3  5: 

3  5 

3  5 

3  D 

3  5 

3  5 


4  Oi 


Soman  Catholic  Schools  and  Homes. 

*St.  Mary's,  North  Hyde      -  -  -  - 

•St.  Vincent's,  Mill  Hill  -      -  _  -  . 

•St.  Edward's,  Totteridgc      .  -  -  - 

•Bartram's,  Hampstead  -      -  -  - 

St.  Mary's  Ophthalmic,  Eltham  - 

St.  Mary's  Home,  Liverpool  -  -  -  - 

InstitiUions  fo7'  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

•Barclay  Home  for  Blind  Girls,  Brighton 
♦Liverpool  Blind  Asylum,  E.G. 

North  London  House  tor  Aged  Blind  - 
*St.  John's  Institution,  Boston)  Spa 

Home  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Lowestoft  - 
'British  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Lower 
Clapton. 

♦School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead 

Other  Institutions. 

♦Swanley  Ophthalmic  School  -  -  -  - 
High  Wood  Ophthalmic  School,  Brentwood 

(M.A.B.) 

•M.A.B.  Home  for  Eingworm  Cases,  Banstead 

Llovd  House  (M.A.B.)  

Bridge  of  Hope  Mission,  Batcliffe  Highway  - 
Training  Home  for  Girls,  Clapton  Square  - 
Meath  Home  for  Epileptics,  Godalming 
Home  for  Epileptics,  Lingfield 
Alexander  House  :  Shepherd's  Bush  - 
Erskine  Home,  Torquay  - 
•Training  Home  for  (Jirls,  Midhurst  (B.C.)  - 
•Industrial  School  Laundry,  Eastnor  - 
Industrial  Home,  Coventry  -      -  - 
*St.  John's  Home,  Kemp  Town,  Brighton  - 
•Cripples'  Home,  Marylebone  Eoad 
Working  Girls  Home,  Nelson  Square  - 
Epileptic  Colony,  Chalfont  St.  Peters  - 
M.A.B.  Home,  Elm  Eoad,  Peckham     -  - 
Christ's  College  Working  Boys'  Home,  Cam- 
berwell. 

York  Association  for  Care  of  Young  Girls  - 

N.A.P.W.F.M.,  Oxford  Home 

Manor  Hall,  Hammersmith  -      -      -  - 


Homes  of  M.A.B.Y.S. 


The  Mount,  Eeigate 

Midhurst      -      -      •      -  " 

Chipping  Norton  -  -  ■  ' 
•Dudley  Stuart  -  -  ■  ' 
•37,  Anyhoe  Eoad,  West  Kensington 

Scott  House  - 

♦Working  Girls'  Home,  Drury  Lane 
Lambert  House,  Eamsgate  - 


Newbury 


)  13 


Certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 


3  D 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.   Millivard,  St.   Pancras.    {Q.  18607). 


Extracts  fkom  a  Report  issued  by  the  late  Sib  W.  H.  Wyatt  as  the  Chairman  of  the  St.  Pancras 

Board  of  Guardians,  dated  6th  March,  1868. 


"  Outdoor  Relief. — On  the  present  board  taking  office, 
they  found  tlie  whole  of  the  business  carried  on  in  the 
basement  of  the  Vestry  Hall,  and  administered  by  a  staff 
who  were  not  fitted  for  the  employment.  The  result 
was  that  about  4,000  recipients  of  relief  met  here  on  the 
same  day,  with  little  or  no  classification,  and  some  of  the 
more  infirm  were  kept  the  whole  day  before  their  cases 
received  attention ;  while,  from  the  incompetency  of 
the  officers  employed,  hundreds  of  idle  and  profligate 
persons  were  receiving  assistance,  and  many  really 
deserving  cases  were  insufficiently  relieved.  The  guar- 
dians at  once  gave  notice  to  the  staff  employed  to  ter- 
minate their  respective  engagements.  They  also  resolved 
to  divide  the  parish  into  four  relief  districts,  each  having 
a  separate  relieving  officer  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor  living  therein.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  suitable  sites  for  this  purpose, 
and  much  of  the  guardians'  time  has  been  engaged  in 
this  matter.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  two  permanent 
positions  have  been  obtained,  viz.,  Bower  Cottage, 
Leighton  Road,  for  No.  1  District ;  and  Compton  Place, 
for  No.  4  District. 

"  Milton  Hall,  Kentish  Town  Road,  has  been  taken  as  a 
temporary  place  for  No.  2  District ;  and  Grafton  Hall, 
Grafton  Street,  for  No.  3  District.  At  each  of  these 
places  guardians  living  in  the  respective  districts  have 
attended  one  day  in  each  week,  to  see  the  permanent  and 
other  poor  requiring  relief,  and  to  settle  the  sum  to  be 
allowed  in  each  case,  and  both  the  parishioners  and  the 
poor  people  themselves  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  those  guardians  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
duty,  the  more  so  when  we  remember  the  personal 
discomforts  they  have  had  to  endure  in  these  temporary 
offices. 

"  On  the  29th  September,  the  new  staff  of  relieving 
officers  commenced  their  duties,  and  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  both  efficient  and  humane.  The  following 
facts  show  the  result  more  clearly  than  anything  I  could 
advance.  In  the  Metropolis  pauperism  had,  in  December, 
1867,  increased  more  than  19  per  cent,  over  the  same 
period  of  18C6,  while  in  S+.  Pancras,  during  the  same 
period  of  time,  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  4  per  cent. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  measures 
taken  by  you  have  weeded  out  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  were  improper  recipients  of  relief,  while  you  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  materially  advanced 
the  comfort  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  look  to  you  for 
help,  for  you  are  paying  weekly  to  a  smaller  number  of 
persons  a  larger  sum  in  money  of  about  £40 ;  the  allow- 
ances previously  made  being  insufficient  for  the  neces- 
sities of  many  of  the  cases.  A  great  boon  has  been 
conferred  on  the  poor  by  the  estabhshment  of  district 
relief  officers.  These  have  been  arranged,  so  far  as  they 
could  be,  in  the  centre  of  the  poorer  districts  ;  while,  by 
a  judicious  classification  made  by  the  relieving  officers, 
there  is  no  longer  any  crowding  on  the  weekly  pay  days, 
and  the  recipients  are  detained  but  a  short  time  only 
before  their  cases  are  attended  to. 

The  guardians  have  had  one  great  difficulty  to  contend 
with  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  outdoor 
relief,  and  that  was  the  want  of  accommodation,  by  which 
they  could  demand  a  task  of  work  to  be  done  by  those 
who  the  reheving  officers  considered  could  earn  a  living, 
if  they  were  willing  to  labour.  You  have,  however, 
already  partially  met  this  difficulty,  for  you  have  erected 
a  room  at  the  north  end  of  the  workhouse,  with  an  external 
entrance,  capable  of  containing  150  women,  while  employed 
at  oakurn  picking,  and  you  have  taken  a  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  in  the  Leighton  Road,  where 


200  men  can  be  employed  at  stone  breaking  and  oakum 
picking.  I  feel  confident,  therefore,  that  in  future  years, 
with  these  extra  safeguards  against  imposition,  and  with 
officers  better  acquainted  with  the  individuals  applying 
to  them,  you  will  be  able  still  farther  to  distinguish 
between  the  really  destitute  poor  and  those  who  prefer 
to  live  on  the  ratepayers  rather  than  work  for  their 
subsistence. 

"  The  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867,  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  dispensaries  where  the  poor  could  see  the 
medical  officers,  and  receive  their  medicine,  supplied 
directly  by  the  guardians.  The  Poor  Law  Board  have 
not  yet  issued  the  contemplated  order  on  this  subject  ; 
but  you  have  already  prepared  for  this  contingency,  and 
you  will  be  ready,  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary,  to  open  a 
dispensary  in  connection  with  one  or  all  of  the  rehef 
stations. 

'''Indoor  Poor  {Workhouse).— The  present  board,  on 
assuming  office,  found  a  newly-appointed  master  sur- 
rounded by  subordinate  officers  who  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  the  most  lax  discipline,  and  who  were 
trying,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  thwart  and 
obstruct  him  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  order  and 
economy  in  the  establishment.  You  at  once  showed 
these  people  your  determination  to  support  the  master 
in  his  efforts  to  sustain  discipline  by  dismissing  many  of 
the  worst  officers  and  supplying  their  places  with  efficient 
and  trustworthy  persons.  The  satisfactory  results  thus 
obtained  I  shall  presently  submit  for  your  consideration. 
You  found  the  house  much  crowded,  with  little  or  no 
classification  of  the  inmates,  and  male  and  female  in- 
mates had  free  communication  with  each  other  *  *  *  * 
Your  next  step  was  to  do  away  with  the  so-called 
casual  wards.  These  were  a  disgrace  to  the  parish,  and 
were  continually  being  reported  to  the  police. 

"  Neic  Infirmary. — It  was  evident  to  the  guardians 
that  the  present  workhouse  was  insufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  parish,  and  as  you  were  of  opinion  that 
it  was  impossible  to  extend  the  buildings  on  the  ground 
attached  to  the  house,  you  decided  to  purchase  a  site 
elsewhere,  on  which  you  might  erect  a  distinct  hospital 
for  the  sick. 

"  After  viewing  very  many  sites,  you  purchased  3^ 
acres  of  land  at  Highgate,  within  the  parish,  and  you 
issued  instructions  to  a  limited  number  of  architects, 
defining  clearly  what  you  required,  and  inviting  them  to 
submit  designs.  The  result  is  that  within  the  last 
few  days  you  have  selected  a  design,  which  I  beheve 
will  prove  a  model  hospital ;  and  yet,  thanks  to  the 
precise  and  positive  instructions  given,  the  cost  of  the 
building  is  estimated  at  less  than  60  I.  per  patient,  a 
result  which  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  be  highly  satisfactory 
to  you. 

"  I  would  here  earnestly  ask  your  thoughtful  attention, 
whether  some  means  may  not  be  devised  for  securing 
a  better  and  more  intelligent  class  of  persons  as  nurses 
for  the  sick.  We  have  had  many  changes  in  the  subordi- 
nate nurses,  and  I  think  that  our  system  in  this  respect 
is  certainly  open  to  improvement. 

"  Permanent  Schools. — You  have  selected  a  most  eligible 
site  of  37  acres,  at  Leavesden,  near  Watford,  for  the 
erection  of  schools.  This  land  was  secured  on  reasonable 
terms  (very  little  more  than  100  I.  per  acre)  ;  and  you 
have  issued  instructions  to  architects  similar  to  those 
described  relative  to  the  infirmary  ;  and  when  these  plans 
are  considered  I  trust  you  may  have  equal  cause  to  te 
satisfied  with  the  result." 

6th  March,  1868.  {Signed)   W.  H.  Wyatt. 

Chairman, 


429-n. 
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APPENDIX  No.  V.  (C). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Millward,  St.  Pancras  (Q.  18607). 


Table  showincx  foe  St.  Panchas  Workhouse  the  number  of  Inmates  at  31st  March,  1905,  and  the 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  RELIEVED  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  AgE  PERIODS. 


'   

Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

Totals. 

Numbers  relieved  on  March  31st,  1906  :  — 

45 

Inmates  16  years  of  age  and  under  65  - 

312 

374 

68fi 

Inmates  65  and  upwards  ------ 

327 

533 

— 

860 

639 

907 

45 

1591 

Numbers  relieved  on  March  31st,  1906  :— 

*  Children  under  16  

45 

45 

Inmates  under  60  -------  - 

174 

279 

453 

Inmates  60  and  under  70  years  of  age    -       -       -  - 

290 

333 

623 

Inmates  70  and  under  80  years  of  age    -      -      -  - 

145 

236 

381 

Inmates  over  80     -------  - 

30 

59 

89 

639 

907 

45 

1591 

Numbers  of  persons  relieved  throughout  the  year  : — 

*Children  under  16---  

1115 

1115 

Inmates  16  years  of  age  and  under  65    -      -      -  - 

2143 

2317 

4460 

Inmates  65  years  of  age  and  upwards    -      -      -  - 

993 

1284 

2277 

3136 

3601 

1115 

7852 

154  Cases  were  admitted  to  the  Maternity  Wards  during  the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1906. 

♦All  children  3  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  transferred  to  the  Receiving  Home  on  tlie  day  of  their  admission  to  the 
Keceiving  Wards  of  the  Worlfhousa. 


APPENDIX   No.  V.  (D). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Millivard,  Si.  Pancras  {Q.  18607). 


From  Miss  Fanny  C.  E.  Oakley,  Hon.  Secretary  of  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee,  and  of  the 
St.  Pancras  Branch  of  the  Brabazon  Employment  Society. 


37  Chester  Terrace, 

Regent's  Park, 
May  26th,  1906. 
"  In  St.  Pancras,  as  you  know,  I  succeeded  Mrs.  Allen 
as  Secretary,  and  since  then  the  work  is  larger,  but  we 
have  still  only  about  thirty-six  workers,  and  one  or  two 
in  the  infirmary.  The  money  got  by  the  annual  sale  is 
entirely  devoted  to  purchasing  necessary  materials  for  the 
next  year  and  giving  small  gifts  of  cakes,  sugar,  and  any 
httle  luxuries  to  the  workers,  and  I  have  been  able  each 
year  to  take  them  out  for  a  day  in  the  summer. 

The  parent  society  is  in  touch  with  every  branch  and  we 


all  pay  10s.  yearly  as  affiliation  fee.  The  society  also 
has  tlie  accounts  forwarded  ;  it  is,  of  course,  to  the  head 
office  the  branches  are  responsible,  the  work  is  done  in  the 
workhouses  by  permission  of  the  guardians. 

As  to  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee,  that  is  also  by  per- 
mission, and  the  object  is  to  cheer  and  encourage  the  old 
and  infirm  and  those  in  the  wards  they  visit.  The  work 
is  done  most  wilUngly  by  ladies  from  different  parts  of 
London.  There  is  very  little  money,  as  Is.  per  annum 
is  subscribed  for  postal  expenses,  and  anything  over  is 
given  to  help  on  the  Rescue  Aid  worked  by  Miss  Hunt  and 
Mrs.  Windham  Baring." 
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APPENDIX  No.  V.  (E). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Millward,  St.  Pancras  (Q.  18607). 


Alcoholic   Excesses  in   Relation   to  Insanity. 


The  following  returns  give  some  evidence  of  excessive 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks  being  a  direct  cause  of  in- 
sanity : — 

Analysis  of  a  Return  of  Persons  suffering  from  Alcoholic 
Excesses  who  were  admitted  to  the  "  Insane  Wards  " 
of  St.  Pancras  Workhouse  during  the  year  ended 
October  1st,  1897. 


— 

Males. 

1 1 

r  e- 
males. 

Total. 

Total  number  of  patients,  as  above 
described,  admitted  -      -  - 

126 

87 

213 

Discharged — 

Recovered     -      .      .  . 

40 

19 

59 

To  Ireland  (under  order  of 
Removal)  -      -      -  - 

1 

1 

To  care  of  Relatives  or  Friends 

33 

24 

57 

„  the  Police  -      -      -  - 

9 

8 

17 

„  the  Infirmary  -      -  - 

1 

1 

2 

„  Asylums  for  Imbeciles 

6 

4 

10 

„  County  Asylums  for  Luna- 
tics      -      .      -  . 

21 

9 

30 

To  Licensed  Houses 

7 

10 

17 

Died  

8 

11 

19 

125 

87 

212 

Still    remaining    chargeable  at 
Workhouse       -      .      .  . 

1 

1 

Totals 

126 

87 

213 

Still  remaining  chargeable  (Feb- 
ruary 28th,  1898)  at  Lunatic 

27 

Still  remaining  chargeable  (Feb- 
ruary 28th,  1898)  at  the  Infir- 

1 

Costs  incurred  in  connection  with  the  main- 
tenance, judicial  examination,  and  £  s.  d. 
conveyance — 
♦Maintenance  in  the  Workhouse  -  -  107  4  9 
*  „  at  Asylums  -  -  -  661  5  7 
Medical  Examinations  -  -  -  253  15  6 
Conveyance  and  Incidental  Expenses  75    0  2 


Gross  Total      ....  i  097    6  0 
Less  repaymen's  by  the  persons  who 
were  chargeable,  or  their  relatives  or 
friends  91  19  8 


Net  Total 


-  £1,005    6  4 


The  Medical  Officer  reports  as  follows  : — "  The  total 
number  of  persons  admitted  into  the  Insane  Wards  during 
the  year  was  634  :  325  males  and  309  females.  Of  the 
males,  126  (or  over  38  per  cent.)  were  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  excessive  drinking.  Of  the  females,  87  (or  over 
29  per  cent.)  were  so  affected.  The  average  age  of  the 
males  was  thirty-eight,  and  that  of  the  females  thirty- 
three  years.  In  every  one  of  the  above  cases  (213)  alcohol 
was  the  sole  and  exciting  cause  of  the  mental  disturbance, 
either  in  the  form  of  delirium  tremens  or  of  mania  ;  but  in  a 
considerable  number  (over  24  per  cent.)  of  the  cases 
remaining  (421)  habits  of  intemperance  aggravated  mental 
aberration  primarily  due  to  causes  other  than  alcohoUc 
excess. 

Return  for  the  Year  ended  Lady-Day,  1903  : — 


Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

Total  number  of  Patients,  as  above 
described,  admitted  - 

124 

98 

222 

Discharged — 

Recovered     -      .      .  . 

75 

27 

102 

To  Legal  Place  of  Settlement 
under  Order  of  Removal  - 

1 

1 

To  care  of  Relatives  or  Friends 

10 

18 

28 

„  the  Police  -      -      -  - 

5 

13 

18 

„  the  Infirmary  -      -  - 

8 

7 

15 

„  Asylums  for  Imbeciles 

2 

3 

5 

„  County  Asylums  for  Luna- 
tics      -      -      -  . 

6 

24 

30 

„  To  a  Private  Sanatorium  - 

1 

1 

Died  

13 

2 

15 

119 

96 

215 

Still   remaining  in   the  Mental 
Wards      -       .       .       .  . 

5 

2 

7 

Totals 

124 

98 

222 

*N.B. — These  totals  are  based  upon  the  minimum  cost  f>f 
maintenance,  and  are  exclusive  of  establishment  charges, 
cost  of  buildings,  and  oflacial  staff,  &c. 


The  number  of  persons  admitted  into  the  "  Mental 
Wards  "  during  the  year  above  mentioned  was  328  males, 
289  females — total,  617.  Therefore,  of  the  males,  37'8  per 
cent,  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  excessive  drinking  ; 
and  of  the  females,  33  "9  per  cent,  were  so  affected.  In 
each  of  the  above  cases  alcohol  was  the  sole  and  exciting 
cause  of  the  mental  disturbance,  either  in  the  form  of 
delirium  tremens  or  of  mania.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  the  remainder  of  the  cases  habits  of  intemperance 
aggravated  mental  aberration  primarily  due  to  causes  other 
than  alcoholic  excess. 

(Signed)    W.  M.  Ditnlop, 

Medical  Officer.. 
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APPENDIX  No.  V.  (F) 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Millward,  St.  Pancras   {Q,  18607). 


St.  Pancras  Infirmary  (North), 

Dartmouth  Park  Hill,  N. 

March  23rd,  1903. 

To  the  members  of  the  Infirmary  Visiting  Committee. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — I  have  the  pleasure  to  sub- 
mit to  you  a  report  on  the  treatment  of  phthisis  now 
carried  on  in  your  infirmary,  and  its  bearing  on  the  in- 
creased cost  of  provisions  incurred  thereby. 

We  commenced  the  now  recognised  method  of  treating 
tubercular  disease  by  means  of  large  quantities  of  food  and 
open  air  in  April  last. 

I  believe  all  the  phthisis  cases  under  the  guardians' 
care  have  now  been  transferred  to  this  infirmary,  so  that 
the  number  of  patients  sufEering  from  this  disease  has 
recently  been  very  large.  During  the  six  months,  April 
to  October,  1902,  130  patients  sufEering  from  phthisis 
were  admitted  ;  this  number,  in  addition  to  about  140 
cases  in  the  infirmary  on  April  1st  last,  gives  a  very  large 
proportion  of  phthisis  patients. 


All  these  cases,  an  average  of  about  120  daily,  have 
been  treated  by  increase  of  diet,  and  as  many  as  possible  in 
the  wards  set  apart  for  the  open  air  treatment.  We 
have  forty  beds  so  used,  and  they  have  been  fully  occupied 
from  April  1st  last  to  the  present  time. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  the  treatment  so  far  has  been  satis- 
factory, considering  the  class  of  patient  we  have.  I  have 
been  enabled  to  discharge  twenty-six  patients  able  and 
willing  to  resume  their  usual  occupation,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  under  the  old  treatment  this  would  not  have 
been  possible,  and  they  would  still  be  a  burden  on  the 
rates.  Moreover,  all  the  patients  sufEering  from  phthisis, 
with  hardly  any  exception,  now  undergoing  treatment 
in  the  open  air  wards  are  better  in  all  respects,  and  will  in 
time,  I  hope,  be  able  to  be  discharged,  and  those  patients 
in  whom  there  was  not  much  hope  of  recovery  have  been 
much  relieved  by  the  new  method  of  treatment. — I  am, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Yours  faithfully, 

{Signed)    Arthtje  Chilcott, 

Medical  Superintendent. 


APPENDIX  No.  V.  (G). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Millward,  St.  Pancras  {Q.  18607). 


16,  Devonshire  Street, 
Portland  Place,  W. 
May  nth,  1906. 

"  Repoet  on  the  Examination  eoe  Nueses  at  the  St. 
Pangeas  South  Infiemaey. 

"  The  examination  comprised  a  paper  of  six  questions 
on  medicine,  surgery,  general  and  special  nursing,  and  a 
viva-voce  and  practical  part  on  anatomy,  physiology, 
medicine,  surgery,  testing,  and  the  use  of  splints  and 
instruments. 

"  Both  in  the  written  and  oral  portions  of  the  examina- 
tion, candidates  were  questioned  with  regard  to  those 
disorders  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  infirmaries, 
they  were  also  questioned  concerning  those  diseases  which 
are  more  frequently  met  with  in  general  than  in  infirmary 
practice,  as  a  test  of  their  general  knowledge.  The  ex- 
jellent  answers  to  the  latter  group  of  questions  afiorded 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  careful  and  complete  teaching 
they  had  received. 

"  As  will  be  seen  in  the  list,*  all  the  candidates  obtained 


more  than  half  marks  in  both  the  paper  and  the  viva-voce. 

"  The  standard  of  the  examination  being  a  high  one, 
half-marks  merit  a  qualifying  certificate. 

"  Each  of  the  nurses  competing,  therefore,  fully  deserve 
such  a  certificate.  Nurse  Rolfe  has  passed  with  very 
great  distinction,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  nurses 
have  obtained  four-fifths  of  the  full  total  of  marks. 

"  In  my  experience  of  nurses'  examinations  at  several 
of  the  large  London  hospitals,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  such  excellent  examination  results,  and  the 
nurses  showed  a  splendid  all-round  knowledge  of  their 
work. 

"  I  regard  the  high  standard  reached  as  most  satisfactory 
as  it  shows  a  general  desire  for  efficiency  among  the  nur- 
iag  staff,  and  proves  that  the  methods  of  instruction  now 
in  vogue  are  as  serviceable  and  attractive  as  they  could 
be." 

{Signed) 

RuPEET  Bucknall,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Enq. 

*  The  highest  number  ex.  100  was  98  ;  and  the  lowest  67. 


APPENDIX  No.   V.  (H). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Millward,  St.  Pancras    {Q.  18607). 


PARISH  OF  ST.  PANCRAS. 

EXTEACT  FEOM  THE  RePOET  MADE  BY  Me.    WiX,   H.M.    InSPECTOE,  ON  THE  LeAVESDEN  ScHOOLS    OF  THE 

ABOVE  Paeish  aftee  AN  INSPECTION  ON  Jantjaey  23rd-25th,  1906. 


Boys'  School. 

'''  The  boys'  school  deserves  very  high  praise  for  excellent 
•discipline  and  tone  ;  neat  and  accurate  written  exercises 
sound,  intelligent  and  effective  instruction,  and  the  high 
standard  of  work  maintained  throughout  the  school. 
Drill  and  singing  are  very  good,  and  drawing  and  the 
geography  of  the  first  class  deserve  special  commendation. 

The  substitution  of  inspection  for  examination  will 
enable  the  teachers  to  modify  some  details  of  method  and 
to  introduce  more  composition  in  the  lower  classes. 

Industrial  Training. 
The  industrial  training  of  the  elder  boys   and  girls 
appears  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Girls'  School. 

The  arithmetic  of  the  lower  classes  should  be  neater. 
Composition  might  now  be  taken  more  frequently  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  school ;  and  the  habit  of  simultaneous 
indiscriminate  answering  tends  to  diminish  individual 
efEort  in  the  oral  lessons.    But  the  general  efficiency  of 


the  school  is  very  praiseworthy ;  the  discipine  and  tone 
are  excellent,  the  written  exercises  of  the  upper  classes 
are  neat  and  accurate,  the  teaching  is  most  careful  and 
diligent,  and  reading,  recitation,  singing  and  sewing  are 
very  good. 

Infants'  School. 
The  children  are  very  orderly,  obedient  and  kindly 
treated,  and  the  school  is  taught  with  care  and  success ; 
recitation  is  very  good,  and  the  enunciation  of  the  children 
receives  very  careful  attention.  The  style  of  writing 
(which  is  too  narrow  and  pointed)  admits  of  improvement. 
The  babies  are  delightfully  happy  and  natural,  and  their 
power  of  observation  and  conversation  is  quite  exceptional 
in  such  young  children. 

Infirmary  School. 
The  arrangements  of  the  infirmary  school  are  satis- 
factory. 

{Signed)    E.  N.  Wix, 
'^January  25th,  1906.  H.M.  Inspector. 
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APPENDIX  No.  V.  (I). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Millward,  St.  Pancras    {Q.  18607). 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE   MINUTES  OF   THE  BOARD. 

The  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  composed  of  Members  of  the  Borough  Council  and  Guardians  with 
Reference  to  the  Unemployed  was  Presented  and  Received  as  Follows 


mh  March,  1905. 

1.  — With  reference  to  your  Committee's  report  of  the 
last  meeting  in  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  emigration  of  carefully  selected  candidates 
to  Canada,  the  Mayor  reports  that  he  has  interviewed 
six  men  and  obtained  particulars  of  their  circumstances 
and  families  dependent  upon  them,  and  that  he  referred 
five  (the  number  allotted  to  St.  Pancras)  of  the  names 
to  the  Central  Committee  as  being  suitable  cases.  In 
the  event  of  any  of  these  dropping  out  or  proving  unsatis- 
factory from  any  cause,  the  other  name  is  kept  in  reserve, 
and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Central  Committee  if 
necessary. 

2.  — The  council  and  the  guardians  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  the  Committee  have  received  a  communication 
signed  by  the  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  painting 
works  at  the  workhouse  and  infirmary  tendering  their 
sincere  thanks  for  the  employment  of%ed  them,  and 
stating  that  they  hope  the  Committee  are  fully  satisfied 
with  them  in  connection  with  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  carried  out  their  work. 

Your  Committee  are  glad  to  record  this  recognition, 
and  it  might  be  added  that  the  work  has  been  satisfactorily 
done.  Members  can  see  for  themselves  the  nature  of  the 
work  of  men  who  have  been  employed  in  the  painting 
works  carried  out  in  the  Council  Chamber,  &c. 


3.  — Your  Committee  have  to  report  that  they  have 
received  from  the  Central  Committee  a  cheque  for  £500 
towards  the  cost  of  labour  in  cormection  with  the  works 
carried  out  by  the  council  during  the  past  winter.  The 
amount  has  been  paid  to  the  council's  account. 

4.  — Your  Committee  present  for  the  information  of  the 
council  and  guardians  the  following  Report  from  the 
Mayor  : — 

To  the  Joint  Committee  composed  of  Members  of  the 
Borough  Council  and  G^iardians. 
I  beg  to  lay  before  you  particulars  of  the  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  in  alleviating  the  distress  which 
has  been  so  prevalent  during  the  past  winter  through 
lack  of  emplojonent,  from  the  inception  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  November  last : — 

Total  number  of  forms  of  application  for 

work  issued  to  men  with  dependents  -  1588 

Returned  filled  up  1267 

Not  returned  321 

Investigated  1249 

Not  investigated  18 

Applications  found  unsatisfactory     -       -  88 

The  following  return  shows  the  labour  and  wages  paid  in 
respect  of  works  put  in  hand  by  the  borough  council  and 
guardians  at  the  instigation  of  the  Joint  Committee  : — 


METKOPOLITAN  BOROUGH  OF  ST.  PANCRAS. 


Particulars  of  work  carried  out  through  the  medium  of  St.  Pancras  Joint  Committee  in  recxArd 

to  finding  work  for  the  Unemployed. 


Particulars  of  works  put 
in  hand  for  relief  of 
unemployed. 

Approxi- 
mate No. 

of  men 
employed. 

Approxi- 
mate No. 

of  days 
each  man 
has  been 
employed. 

Average 
wages 
per  week. 

Total 
wages  paid. 

No.  at 

present 
employed. 

How  long 
work  likely 
to  last. 

Remarks. 

£  s. 

d. 

Swains  Lane  Widening  - 

44 

23 

14/- 

213  3 

7 

Queen's  Crescent 

Convenience. 

44 

9 

14/- 

80  1 

1 

Brantome  Place 

Insanitary  Area. 

12 

23 

14/- 

S3  9 

5 

Painting  Town  Hall 

13 

24 

34/- 

55  1 

7 

Extra  Street  Cleansing  - 

193 

15 

12/- 

544  3 

0 

Painting  Garden  Railings, 
Bridges,  &c. 

16 

18 

16/9 

76  14 

7 

15 

Finish 
this  week, 
11th  March 

Paving  Footways,  Albert 
Road,  &c.  (just  begun). 

20* 

1  month 

The  wages  of 
these  men  will 
be  paid  out 
of  St.  Pancras 
Distress  Fund. 

Remaking  Road,  &c.,  at 
Cemetery. 

7 

35 

29/- 

58  19 

1 

Extension  of  Electric 

Main,  &c. 

29 

96 

30/- 

596  6 

8 

28 

A  few 
weeks. 

Painting,  &c.,  Workhouse 
premi.-es. 

42 

3  and  3J 
days  per 
week  al- 
ternately. 

17/- 

205  15 

0 

4 

A  week 

Totals  - 

400 

1,893  14 

0 

67 

*  This  number  will  le  augmented  as  the  work  proceed?. 
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APPENDIX  No.  V.  (l)—Cotitinued: 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Mill  ward,  St.  Pancras  (Q.  18607). 


The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  numbers  of  men  employed  on  works  which  have  been  put  in 
hand  at  the  instigation  of  the  Central  London  Unemployed  Fund  and  are  still  progressing : — 


Works. 

Date 
work 
started. 

No.  of 
men 
em- 
ployed. 

No.  of 
their 
depen- 
dents. 

No.  of 

men 
now  at 
work. 

Re- 
turned 
ill. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Left: 

not 
known. 

Left: 
dissatis- 
fied. 

Left: 

found 
other 
work. 

1904. . 

Hadleigh    -      -      -  - 

At     jj  e  c . 

OD 

i  /u 

J, 

2 

4 

10 

1905 

Hitchin      .      .      .  . 

10  Jan. 

29 

106 

20 

1 

2 

- 

5 

1 

Green  Park       -  - 

18 

17 

70 

13 

1 

3 

Long  Grove      -      -  - 

18  „ 

10 

40 

10 

Waterlow  Park  -      -  - 

23  „ 

24 

95 

20 

4 

Finsbury  Park  -       -  - 

23  „ 

22 

73 

18 

3 

1 

Victoria  Park    -      .  - 

15  Feb. 

12 

52 

10 

1 

1 

Hollesley  Bay    -      -  - 

8  Mar. 

5 

20 

5 

Totals  -      -      -  - 

155 

626 

114 

3 

11 

2 

9 

16 

The  wages  paid  to  the  men  employed  in  the  London  parks  and  Long  Grove,  and  the  sums  paid  to 
families  of  men  who  have  been  sent  to  Hadleigh,  Hitchin,  and  Hollesley  Bay,  amount  to  the  present  time  to 
a  total  of  over  £490,  and  this  sum  has  been  disbursed  through  the  Joint  Committee  directly  to  the  persons 
concerned.  The  payments  to  the  families  of  the  men  sent  away  amount  to  from  10s.  to  18s.  per  week,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  dependents,  and  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  the  parks,  &c.,  average  about  24s. 
per  week  each. 

(Signed)   Fkedeeick  Purchese, 
23rd  March,  1905.  Chairman. 


APPENDIX   No.   V.  (J). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Millward,  St.  Pancras  (Q.  18607). 


SAINT  PANCRAS. 


GUARDIANS   OF   THE  POOR. 


Return  showing  the  Attendances  of  Guardians  at  Board  and  Committee  Meetings,  from  the  16th  April. 

1905,  TO  THE  15th  April,  1906,  inclusive. 


BOAED. 


c3 

a 
O 


Committee  Meetings. 


a  a> 

■^^ 

>  a 

03  O 


2  S  S 

<:.s  p 

.  05  '■d 
IT'  ca 


c 

s  -"-^ 

3  a 
>  a 

_  o 

mm 


*^.a  a 

o 


(.< 

a 

a  . 

(B 
+-» 

^  a 

O  o 

020 


Total  number  of  Meetings 
held  during  the  period 


25 


53  (5) 


26(14) 


27  (8) 


26(12) 


26 


51 


o3 
60 

cS  0) 

m  a 


26 


CO 

a 

CD 


51 


29 


60 

a 


ft 
m 


a 
a 


o 


27 


387  (39) 


Boden,  A.,  m.a.b.  

Challen,  C.,  j.p.  

Dampier,  E.  (Miss)   -  - 

Daunton,  G.  S.  

Denyer,  E.  M.  (Mrs.)  .... 
Eves,  W.  H.,  J.p.  ----- 
Flynn,  W.  (Councillor)  -  -  -  . 
Guerrier,  W.  G.        ...      -  - 

Hawkin,  W.  T.  125  (17) 

Hennessey,  D.  (Alderman) 

Hodgkinson,  G.  A.  

Idris,  E.  T.  W.  (Mrs.)  .... 
Jones,  F.  H.,  b.a.  (Rev.)    -      -      -  - 

Knott,  G.  

Lamble,  S.  R.  (Alderman) 

Lidgett,  E.  S.  (Miss)  

Miall-Smith,  H.  C,  b.a.  (Mrs.)  - 


-  147 

(5) 

-  113 

-  64 

-  87 

(6) 

-  122 

(4) 

-  82 

(4) 

-  89 

(10) 

(3) 

-  125 

(17) 

-  141 

(18) 

-  95 

-  87 

(1) 

-  49 

(2) 

-  87 

-  151 

(3) 

-  90 

(1) 

-  175 

(10) 

O'Donnell,  J.,  l.r.c.p.,  l.e.c.s.  -  -  -  -  11 
Paget,  H.  L.,  m.a.  (Rev.  Dr.)    -      -      -      -  42 

Parker,  W.   206  (12) 

Purchese,  F.  (Alderman)  157  (10) 

Rendel,  E.  M.  (Miss)  157  (1) 

Rowden,  P.  R.  (Councillor)  -  -  -  -  141  (13) 
Sheppard,  G.  F.,  j.p.  (Vice-Chairman  of  the 

Board)  -      -  160  (1) 

Smith,  W.  (Dr.)        -      -      -      -      -      -  102  (7) 

Southam,  J.  (Councillor)  -----  103 

Suttle,  G.  A.  (Rev.)  (Alderman)       -      -      -  49 
Thornley,  J.,  J.P.,  m.a.b.   (Chairman  of  the 

Board)  180  (5) 

Walkley,  W.  H.  (Councillor)    -      -      -      -  3 
Wetenhall,  W.  J.,  j.p.  (Alderman)     -      -      -  214  (1) 

Wilson,  F.  M.  (Miss)  180  (4) 

Woods,  A.,  M.A.  (Rev.)  44 


Munday,  H.  (Major) 

The  figures  in  parentheses  relate  to  Meetings  of  Interim  and  Sub-Committees. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Millward,  St.  Pancras  {Q.  18679). 


PARISH  OF  ST.  PANCRAS. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  BEFRIENDING  BOYS. 


I.— Summary  of  Annual  Report  upon  141  Boys  placed  in  various  Situations  from  St.  Panciias  for  Year 

ENDED  December,  1905. 


Satisfactory   110 

Lost  sight  of   11 

No  late  report   8 

Not  yet  reported   5 


Fair 

Over  age 

Returned  to  Guardians 


Total 


4 
2 
1 

141 


William  H.  H.  Elliott, 
Acting  Secretary  to  the  Association  for  Befriending  Boys. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS. 


II. — Summary  of  Report  upon  194  Girls  under  the  care  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriendinq 
YouNQ  Servants  from  the  St.  Pancras  Schools,  Leavksden,  Boabded-out,  Stray  Cases,  and  Roman 
Cathoucs  fob  the  Ykab  ended  31st  March,  1906. 


School  Girls. 

Boarded-out. 

Stray  Cases. 

Roman  Catholics. 

Satisfactory  - 

73 

9 

8 

Fairly  satisfactory 

43 

1 

8 

6 

Unsatisfactory 

6 

2 

1 

Bad     -      -  - 

1 

In  Training  Homes 

6 

1 

1 

1 

Emigrated  - 

1 

Married 

1 

Unfit  for  service  - 

2 

1 

Visits  refused 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Lost  sight  of 

4 

1 

3 

With  relations 

2 

1 

2 

1 

141 

8 

22 

23 

21st  May,  1906. 


Makia  Poole, 

Sec.  M.A.B.Y.S. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  VI.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Cutter,  Woohtnch   {Q.  18993). 


Tables  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  showing  the  History  of 
Relief  Administration  within  the  area  of  the  Woolwich  Union  as  compared  with  the  rest 
OF  THE  Metropolis. 


Table  I. 

(A.) — Area,  Population,  mean  Pauperism,  Cost  of  Relief,  Rateable  Value,  and  the  Rate  in  the  £  for  the  Relief  of  the 

Poor  during  undermentioned  years. 


Year  ended 
Lady  Day. 

Area  in 

Population. 

Average  Pauperism. 

Total  Net 
Relief  to 
Poor. 

Rateable 

Rate  in  the 

Acres. 

In. 

Out. 

Total. 

Value. 

£  for  Relief. 

1871 

7,408 

51,482 

261 

4,063 

4,324 

£ 
30,178 

£ 

261,103 

s.  d. 

2  3| 

1881 

6,500 

80,782 

1,124 

2,527 

3,651 

37,200 

262,169 

2  10 

1891 

6,500 

107,324 

1,175 

1,533 

2,708 

44,130 

351,422 

2  Q\ 

1901 

6,500 

131,068 

1,235 

970 

2,205 

64,081* 

628,059 

2  0| 

*  For  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1900  (Latest  Return  Published). 

(B.) — Mean  Number  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Paupers  for 

years  ended  Lady  Day,  1871  to  1880  inclusive. 

Indoor  Paupers 

1871 

261 

Outdoor  Paupers 

4,063  \ 

»»  11 

1872 

697 

11  11 

3,431 

51  )) 

1873 

740 

11  11 

2,883 

\  Decr( 

Jl  11 

1874 

764 

11  11 

2,661 

sase. 

11  11 

1875 

830 

1  11 

2,565 

11  11 

1876 

839 

1  11 

2,343 

11  11 

1877 

947 

1  11 

2,234/ 

11  11 

1878 

948 

1  11 

2,431^ 

11  11 

1879 

985 

11  11 

2,506 

>  Increase. 

J»  11 

1880 

1,051 

1  11 

2,642/^ 

(C.) — Various  Items  of  Relief  Expenditure. 


1870-71. 

1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901.* 

In  Maintenance  (A) - 

£ 

6,036 

£ 

18,327 

£ 

14,135 

£ 

19,066 

£ 
19,502 

Out  Relief  

17,475 

11,930 

7,844 

5,770 

5,171 

Lunatics  -      -      -             -  - 

2,527 

1,754  t 

6,235 

6,704 

7,441 

Loans  Repaid  and  Interest  (A) 

1,852 

1,904  t 

6,092 

9,560 

9,330 

Salaries,  etc.  (A)      -      -  - 

1,740 

6,377 

10,011 

16,338 

16,283 

Other  Relief  Expenses  (A)  §  - 

3,236 

5,313 

7,094 

10,651 

11,915 

Totals  -      -      -  - 

32,866 

45,605 

51,411 

68,089 

69,642 

Less  Receipts  from  C.P.F. 

2,688 

8,405 

7,281 

4,008 

5,175 

Net  Totals  - 

30,178 

37,200 

44,130 

64,081 

64,467 

(D.) — Paupers  (all  classes)  per  1,000  Of  Population. 


1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

83-9 

45-2 

25-2 

16-8 

Items  marked  "  (A) "  include  apportionments  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
*  Tills  column  was  added  to  the  table  by  Mr.  Cutter  after  his  examination. 

t  £1,754  should  be  £2,790.    The  grant  in  aid  of  lunatics  appears  to  have  been  deducted  in  this  year,  but  not  in  others. 
X  £1,904  should  be  £4,196.    The  interest  on  loans,  viz.,  £2,292  appears  to  have  been  omitted. 
§  For  items  included  under  this  heading  see  Appendix  No.  VI.  (B). 

Note. — The  notes  marked  (A),  t  and  X  were  added  by  Mr.  Cutter  aubsequently  to  his  examination. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 
APPENDIX  No.  Vr.  (A)~Continued. 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Cutter,  Woolwich.    (Q.  18993.) 


Table  II. 

(A.) — Decrease  of  Pauperism  (all  classes)  in  the  Woolwich  Union,  compared  with  that  of  the  Rest  of  London  and 

of  South  London,  1871  to  1901. 


Year  ended 

Woolwich. 

Rest  of  London. 

Rest  of  South  London. 

Lady  Day. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

1871 

261 

4,063 

4,324 

36,608 

112,580 

149,188 

9,070 

32,628 

41,698 

1901 

1,2.35 

970 

2,205 

64,228 

52,866 

117,094 

19,456 

22,924 

42,380 

Increase 

974 

27,620 

10,386 

682 

Decrease 

3,093 

2,119 

59,714 

32,094 

9,704  , 

(B.) — Paupers  (all  classes)  per  1,000  of  Population. 


Woolwich. 

Rest  of  London. 

Rest  of  South  London 

Year  ended 

Lady  Day. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

1871 

5-0 

78-9 

83-9 

11-4 

35-2 

46-6 

9-9 

35-7 

45-6 

1901 

9-4* 

7-4 

16-8 

14-6 

12-0 

26-6 

12-0 

14-2 

26-2 

♦Note. — This  large  increase  of  indoor  pauperism,  as  compared  with  London  and  South  London,  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  this  workhouse  was  only  just  opened  in  1871,  and  the  figures  given  in  Table  I.  (B)  show  how  during  the 
next  year  (1872)  the  numbers  nearly  trebled,  when  it  came  into  full  use.  The  per  mille  of  indoor  pauperism  was 
then  13  5,  and  of  outdoor  pauperism  66"6. 


(C.) — Population. 


District. 

1871. 

1901. 

Woolwich       -      ...  - 

Rest  of  London 

Rest  of  South  London  - 

51,482 
3,199,441 
914,650 

131,068 
4,389,422 
1,618,495 

404  -       -  -     .    appendices;   - 

APPENDIX   No.   VI.  (B), 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Cutler.  Woolwich.    {Q.  1905^-) 


Table  showing  Items  given  under  Appendix  No.  VI.  (A),  Table  I  (C),  but  excluding  the  Expenditubk 
OF  the  Metropolitan  Astlums  Board  and  relating  solely  to  the  Sums  disbursed  by  the  Woolwich 
Board  of  Guardians. 


lOOi . 

1  RQ1 

lyuu. 

1  Qm 
xyui . 

  ,  .  

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Iii-iudiint6ncinc6   -      -      -  - 

o,y4o 

Out-relief    -      -.  - 

11,930 

7,844 

5,770 

5,171 

Lunatics  

2,790 

6,235 

6,704 

7,441  , 

Loans  repaid  and  Interest  - 

4,196 

6,092 

5,022 

4,735 

Salaries  

6,377 

6,967 

9,335 

9,180 

Other  Expenses,  viz.  : 

Furniture,  Building,  and  Eepairs 

2,369 

2,235 

3,204 

4,201 

Rents,  Rates    -      -      -  - 

908 

1,003 

1,148 

1,306 

Maintenance  of  Children  in  Cer- 

tificated Homes  and  Hospitals 

1,230 

969 

1,176 

1,096 

Relief  Stations  -  - 

168 

241 

261 

302 

Stationery,  Printing,  etc.  - 

525 

513 

668 

813 

Miscellaneous  -      -      -  - 

113 

511 

480 

403 

39,412 

41,558 

43,763 

45,147 

APPENDIX  No.  VI.  (C). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Cutter,  Wooltvich     (Q.  19197). 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Woolwich. 

Town  Hall, 

Woolwich, 

"  ,  6ik  July,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  telephone  inquiry  some  days  ago,  I  find  that  the  number  of  occupiers  that  pay 
their  rates  direct  in  this  borough  is  8,458,  out  of  a  total  of  23,000.  Compounding  is  allowed  under  Sec.  3  of 
the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act,  1869,  to  owners  of  houses  not  in  their  own  occupation  and 
assessed  at  £12  rateable  and  under,  the  commission  being  15  per  cent. 

If  there  is  any  other  information  I  can  supply  my  services  are  at  your  disposal. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  Arthur  B.  Bbyoeson, 

Town  Clerk. 


APPENDIX  No.  VI.  (D). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Cutter,  Woolwich.    (Q.  19377.) 


Statement  showing  the  Gross  and  Rateable  Value,  &c.,  of  certain  classes  of  Property  in  the 

SEVERAL  Parishes  of  the  Woolwich  Union. 


Totals  of  Valuation  Lists  in  force  on  the  6th  April,  1906. 

Annual  Value 
upon  which 
Contributions  are 

received  from 
the  Government 
in  respect  of 
Non- Rateable 
Property 
in  the  occupation 
of  the  Crown. 

4. 

Totals  of 
Columns  2,  3, 
and  4. 

5. 

Gross  Value  of 
Rateable  Property. 

1. 

Rateable  Value  of  Property  in  Parishes, 
excluding  amount  in  Column  4. 

Rateable  Value 
of 

Agricultural  Land. 
2. 

Rateable  Value 
of  Buildings,  &c., 

not  being 
Agricultural  Land. 

3. 

Charlton  and  Kidbrook 

165,814 

Plumstead       -       -  356,581 
Woolwich       -      -  367,056 

994 
2,035 
271 

132,632 
283,367 
291,524 

5,818 
55,147 
55,261 

139,444 
340,549 
347,056 

889,451 

3,300 

707,523 

116,226 

827,049 
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APPENDIX  No.  VII.  (A.) 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Craig,  St.  Pancras.    {Q.  19466.) 


OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 


Copy  of  Form  sent  to  Relatives  for  particulars  of  their  position,  children,  rent,  income,  fee. 


SAINT  PANCRAS  PARISH. 


Guardians  of  the  Poor. 


Office  Hours— 
9  to  11  a.m. 
4  to  6  p.m. 
Saturdays,  9  to  11  a.m. 


Relief  Office— No.  6  Ward, 

21,  Medburn  Street, 

Pancras  Road,  n.w. 

190 


This  portion  to  he  torn  off  and  returned  to  the  Relieving  Officer. 

Name  in  full 
Age 

Address  in  full 

Rent  let  oflF 

Occupation  and  Weekly  Wages 


Occupation  (if  any)  of  ChildrenN 
living  at  home,  in  order  of|^ 
age  and  giving  their  re 
respective  Weekly  Wages 


Sir  or  Madam, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Guardians  of  this  Parish 
to  inform  you  that.  aged   ^^^'^'^  «f  Employer 

your   Occupation  of  Wife  (if  any)  ) 

and  that  you  are  liable  for   and  Weekly  Wages  f 

support  or  maintenance.* 

Will  you  therefore  answer  the  questions  on  the 
following  page,  detach  same  and  return  to  me  before 
 next,  without  fail. 

The  Guardians  meet  at  the  Relief  Station,  47, 
Clarendon  Square,  Somers  Town,  N.W.,  on  Monday, 

 „  at  .m., 

when  your  attendance  is  requested. 

I  am. 
Sir  or  Madam, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Relieving  Officer. 


Names  and  ages  of  children  \ 
at  home  supported  by  you  ] 

Amount  you  are  prepared  to\ 
contribute  Weekly  / 


•  «3  Eliz„  Ch.  2,  Sec.  6 
6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83. 


Any  observations  you  wish  to  make 
Signature 

Date   


406  ^.'.£^'jj.-xi  ".  appendices: 

APPENDIX  No.  VII.  (B.) 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Craig,  St.  Pancras.    {Q.  19466.) 


ReTUKN  showing  TlfE  CERTIFIED  NUMBER  OF  BEDS  IN  EACH  OF  THE  CoMMON  LODGING  HoUSES   WITHIN  THE 

Parish  of  St.  Pancras,  together  with  the  number  of  admissions  to  the  Workhouse  during 
THE  5  years  ended  Lady-day,  1906. 


Certified 
No.  of 

No.  of  Admissions, 

Ward. 

Beds. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1 

Nil    -  -  

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

Grafton  Chambers  ------ 

59 

51 

41 

29 

37 

27 

0 

00 

1  7 

19 

19 

27 

4 

Harmood  Chambers  ------ 

35 

49 

33 

15 

16 

29 

Rowton  House  (opened  9th  December,  1905)  - 

1,108 

— 

— 

— 

— 

49 

5 

Nil    --------  - 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

6 

Nil    -      -  -  

Nil 

"  Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

7 

Fitzroy  Chambers  ------ 

280 

174 

91  9 

91  n 

218 

18,  Whitfield  Place    -      -      -      -      -  - 

18 

2 

16 

5 

3 

27,  28,  and  29,  Percy  Street      -      -  - 

210 

64 

57 

64 

74 

94 

78,  Charlotte  Street  

53 

33 

29 

Clos 

ed  at  pre 

sent. 

Kpnnpt','f  lihiiTTinprQ    A^riiriPTi  i      _         _         _  _ 

77 

25 

47 

36 

63 

68 

8 

Rowton  House  

671 

173 

178 

182 

208 

201 

322,  Gray's  Inn  Road       -       -      -      -  - 

59 

50 

63 

59 

53 

52 

1,  Mabledon  Place    -  - 

31 

35 

33 

18 

16 

27 

18,  do. 

46 

40 

42 

44 

51 

43 

2,  Crescent  Place  (Women)       -      -      .  . 

36 

38 

29 

59 

47 

33 

3,         do.             do.          -      .      -  - 

31 

33 

28 

25 

45 

11 

Total  - 

2,752 

784 

834 

778 

852 

876 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Craig,  St.  Pancras  {Q.  19466.) 


Return  showing  the  accommodation  together  with  the  cases  dealt  with  from  each  of  the 
Hospitals  within  the  Parish  of  St.  Pancras  during  the  5  years  ended  Lady-day,  1906. 


Cases  dealt  with. 

"Ward. 

Name  of  Hospital. 

Beds. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1 

Nil  

— 

— 

2 

Nil  

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

3 

North-West  London  ------ 

50 

5 

2 

6 

1 

10 

4 

■\r;i 

5 

London  Temperance  

100 

10 

14 

14 

12 

5  - 

O 

50 

1 

2 

1 

3 

7 

University  College  ------ 

296 

29 

38 

33 

53 

43 

London  Skin  Hospital        -      -  - 

11 

1 

Metropolitan  Ear,  Throat,  and  Nose   -      -    ,  - 

13 

1 

8 

Royal  Free  

170 

27 

42 

41 

29 

36 

General  London  Ophthalmic      -      -  . 

28 

2 

1 

1 

-  Eye,  Throat,  and  Ear  -      -      -      -  - 

18 

1 

1 

British  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases 

11 

Total     -      -      -      -  - 

747 

1 

72 

96 

1 

99 

98 

100 

429  II 
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APPENDIX  No.  VII.  (D.) 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Craig,  St.  Pancras.    (Q.  19466) 


Copy  of  Handbill  distributed  to  Applicants  for  Medical  Kelief  who  appear  able  to  provide  for  their 
OWN  Medical  Attendance  by  joining  a  Sick  Club  or  Provident  Medical  Dispensary. 


COPY. 

WHY  NOT  PROVIDE  FOR  MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE  BY  JOINING  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 

PROVIDENT  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATIONS? 

BROOKFIELD  SICK  CLUB, 
HiGHGATE  New  Town. 

Terms  for  persons  over  14  whose  income  does  not  exceed  30s.  per  week. — Entrance  Fee,  9d.  j  and  Id.  per  week 
subscription. 

Income  over  30s.  and  under  40s. — Entrance  Fee,  Is.  ;  and  l^d.  per  week  subscription. 

Man  and  wife,  income  30s.  per  week  or  under. — Entrance  Fee,  Is.  3d. ;  and  2d.  per  week  subscription,  and  Jd.  per 
week  for  each  child  under  14. 

Man  and  wife,  income  over  30s.  and  under  40s.  per  week. — Entrance  Fee,  Is.  6d. ;  and  3d.  per  week  subscription. 

For  membership,  apply  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Smyth,  Mission  House,  Raydon  Street. — Monday,  8  p.m. 


HAVERSTOCK  HILL  AND  MALDEN  ROAD  DISPENSARY, 
No.  132,  Malden  Road,  N.W. 


Monthly  Subscriptions. 

Single  Males  (above  16),  6d.  Single  Women  (above  16),  6d.  Widows,  6d. ;  2d.  extra  for  each  child  up  to  three  years. 

Young  Persons  (14  to  16),  4d.    Orphans,  4d. 

Man  and  wife,  9d.  (extra  for  each  child  up  to  three  years,  3d.) 

Married  Women,  9d.  (extra  for  each  child  up  to  three  years,  3d.) 

No  charge  for  children  in  excess  of  three. 

Lying-in  Cases,  8s.  for  Midwife. 

„        „      21s.  for  Medical  Officer,  in  addition  to  subscription. 
^Subscriptions  must  be  paid  for  One  Month  before  receiving  Benefits,  or  Entrance  Fee  5s.  paid. 


METROPOLITAN  PROVIDENT  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
Camden  Street. 
Monthly  Payments. 

Single  Card,  6d. 

Husband  and  Wife,  without  Children,  Is.  ;  with  Children,  lOd. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age,  3d.  per  month  each,  not  charging  for  more  than  four  in  one  family. 


ST.  PANCRAS  AND  NORTHERN  DISPENSAliY, 

No.  126,  EusTON  Road. 
By  letter  of  recommendation  or  on  payment  of  6d.   For  particulars  apply  at  Dispensary. 


ST.  PANCRAS  MEDICAL  MISSION,  • 

CoMPTON  Place,  Compton  Street,  W.C. 
To  help  the  necessitous  poor.   Application  at  Dispensary,  Compton  Street,  W.C. 
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APPENDIX  No.  VII.  (E.) 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Craig,  St.  Pancras.    (Q.  19556.) 


Instances  of  Nekd  of  Compulsory  Power  to  Remove  certain  Aged  and  Friendless  Persons 

TO  THE  Workhouse. 


S.  J.,  78,  widow,  no  family,  old  relief  case,  has  become 
feeble  and  dirty.  Money  stopped.  Relieving  officer 
wrote  to  niece  who  assisted.  Giving  food  ;  interviewed 
landlady ;  is  trying  to  persuade  Mrs.  J.  to  go  into 
Infirmary.   Relieving  Officer  visited  once  or  twice  a  week. 

D.  L.,  75,  no  family,  has  become  dirty  and  intemperate. 
Committee  stopped  money  and  relief,  oflFered  Workhouse. 
Relieving  Officer  wrote  to  sister,  who  still  sends  money  • 
is  in  a  tenement  house  and  begs  from  tradespeople  and 
neighbours ;  appears  to  get  plenty  of  food.  Relieving 
Officer  says  "  I  anticipate  she  will  meet  a  violent  end." 

E.  R.,  91,  widow,  deaf,  bad  sight,  etc. ;  landlady  does 
her  best  to  look  after  her  :  she  is,  however,  frequently 
left  alone  ;  refuses  admission  and  is  constantly  visited  by 
Relieving  Officer,  sometimes  twice  or  three  times  a  week. 
Three  shillings  a  week  out-relief.  No  family,  no  friends, 
very  dirty,  neglected  ;  will  not  allow  anyone  to  look  after 
her  or  to  clean  up  her  room. 

G.  F.,  79,  widow ;  landlady  unable  to  be  responsible 
for  safety  and  care  of  this  person ;  ought  to  be  inside 
workhouse;  not  bad  enough  for  Sec.  24,  Lunacy  Act, 
1890. 

M.  A.  W.,  84,  widow,  was  receiving  out-door  relief ; 
crippled  through  chronic  rheumatism  ;  dirty,  unable  to 
lie  down  in  bed,  sits  up  in  chair.  Committee  stopped 
money,  gave  food.  Relieving  Officer  visited  two  or  three 
times  weekly  for  months.  Landlord  gave  notice  rent 
not  being  paid  ;  eventually  admitted  to  Workhouse. 

W.  E.,  62,  widow.  This  woman  repeatedly  makes 
application  for  out-door  relief.  The  Guardians  have 
considered  her  case  and  made  an  order  for  the  Workhouse 
each  time.  The  woman  is  a  beggar  in  the  streets  and 
gets  considerable  help.  She  lives  by  herself,  but  is 
always  changing  her  residence.   Has  a  dirty  room  and  is 


not  clean  herself.  No  relations  who  will  in  any  way 
attend  her.  Feeble  in  mind  but  fairly  good  in  health. 
She  was  for  twelve  months,  a  few  years  ago,  an  inmate 
of  Colney  Hatch  Asylum,  but  discharged  recovered. 

W.  D.,  60,  widow.  This  woman  is  an  habitual  beggar 
in  the  streets  and  public  gardens,  etc. ;  she  also  goes 
round  the  houses  of  charitable  ladies  and  gets  help  in 
food  and  money.  She  has  made  application  to  the  Guar- 
dians for  out-door  relief  at  least  five  times  in  the  past 
three  years,  and  a  Workhouse  order  has  been  offered 
each  time.  She  has  been  in  the  parish  Infirmary  with  a 
very  severe^  large,  open  ulcerated  leg,  almost  bare  to  the 
bone.  She  is  constantly  going  round  the  hospitals  where 
she  gets  quantities  of  surgical  bandages,  lint  and  dress- 
ings, but  she  is  dirty  and  never  properly  cleans  her 
wound,  which  is  gradually  becoming  worse. 

She  is  a  widow  with  no  friends  or  relations  and 
quite  unable  to  properly  look  after  herself.  Relieving 
Officer  has  visited  this  case  as  often  as  three  times  per 
week  to  see  that  there  is  no  starvation. 

M.  N.,  64,  widow,  charing.  Relieved  in  kind,  till 
Relieving  Officer  could  persuade  her  to  go,  after  some 
months,  in  the  Infirmary.  She  was  quite  unfit  to  look 
after  herself,  She  repeatedly  refused  and  eventually 
she  was  removed  and  died  a  short  time  after. 

B.  L.,  79,  widow,  living  in  one  room  in  basement 
of  house.  Owing  much  rent.  No  relations  or  friends 
to  assist  and  too  feeble  to  care  for  herself ;  was  allowed 
3s.  weekly  in  money  as  out-relief  until  Out-relief  Com- 
mittee ordered  woman  should  enter  Workhouse.  She 
refused  ;  case  referred  to  Relieving  Officer  to  watch. 
Relief  in  kind  given  for  many  months.  Eventually 
persuaded  to  enter  Workhouse.  Relieving  Officer  con- 
tinually visited  case. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  VIII.  (A.) 


Hnndtd  in  by  Mr.  Peters,  Greenwich.    (Q.  19734.) 


Table  showing  Typical  Cases  of  Applicants  for  Out-Kelief  who  were  offered  the  "House" 

BUT  DID  not  come  IN. 


Case. 

A.  J. 

S.  P. 

E.  A. 

I.  R. 
M.  A.  G. 

M.  J.  F. 

A.  J. 
T.  J. 


G.  A. 
E.  A. 


P.  C. 
E.  C. 
G.  C. 
E.  C. 
C.  C. 


66 


64 


63 


60 


60 


62 


62 


64 


63 

45 


73 
41 
9 
5 
2 


o3 


Widow. 

Widow. 

Widow. 

Widow. 
Widow. 

Widow 

Single. 

Widower. 
Married. 

Married. 


Washina 


None. 


None. 


Charing. 

Washing 

and 
charing. 

None. 


None. 


Painter. 


Labourer. 
Laundry. 


Butcher 

and 
errands. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Uncertain. 


5s.  to  6s. 


Nil. 


Uncertain. 


Nil. 


Nil. 

Uncertain. 


3s. 


Kent. 


Rent  free, 
with  son. 


Rent  4s.  3d., 
paid  by  single 
daughter. 

Rent  2s.,  with 
married  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  G. 

Rent  free  with 
son  Charles. 

Rent  2s.  6d. 


Living 
with  married 
daughter. 


Rent  2s.  3d. 


4s.  6d. 


6s. 


5s. 


35  ■» 
£  a 

.20 


House. 

House. 

House. 

House. 
House. 

House. 

House. 

House. 
House. 

House. 


Observations. 


2  single  sons,  2  married 
sons,  2  single  daughters, 
all  able  to  assist. 

Single  son  at  home  ;  1  son 
married,  wife  and  1 
child. 

2  married  sons,  1  single 
son,  5  married  daugh- 
ters, 1  single  daughter. 

4  sons  able  to  assist,  3 
daughters  married. 

Son  Joseph,  a  labourer, 
wife  and  3  children ; 
2  married  daughters, 
cannot  assist. 

Applicant  has  4  other 
married  daughters,  but 
alleges  that  they  can- 
not assist.  Applicant 
drinks. 

Applicant  has  been  co- 
habiting with  Samuel 
Ling,  by  whom  she  has 
had  13  children. 

Single  son  Thomas  at 
home  sick ;  no  other 
friends. 

Son  George  in  Army  ; 
son  John  in  Hospital  ; 
single  daughter,  a 
servant. 

No  friends.   Home  dirty. 
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Handed  in  t/y  Mr.  Peters,  Greenwich.    (Q.'  19734.) 


Table  giving  other  Typical  Cases  to  illustrate  Points  of  Evidence. 


J3 

?3  0 


'-<      ^  .v^ 


2  A 


2  A 


2  B 


2B 


2  C 


Case. 

Age.  1 

E.  W. 

60 

W.  H. 

65 

I.  D. 

66 

M.A.B. 

73 

E.  W. 

73 

A.  W. 

66 

J.  T. 

64 

T.  H. 

69 

A.  H. 

66 

M.  A.B 

91 

P.  T. 

39 

A.  C. 

45 

N.  D. 

46 

j.  D. 

13 

E.  D. 

10 

T.  D. 

8 

K.  D. 

3 

M.  D. 

47 

A.  D. 

A.  D. 

G.  D.  - 

F.  D. 

so 

o 


cS  o 


Widow 
and  sick. 


Widower 
and 
totally 
disabled. 

Widow. 


Widow. 

Widow. 

Widow. 

Widow. 
Married. 

Widow. 


Widow. 

Widow. 
Widow. 

Relief 
Wido^. 

Relief 


a 

Oh 
f3 


None. 


None, 


None. 


None. 


Needle- 
work. 


Mangling 

Charing. 
None. 

Charing. 
None. 


Laundress 
at  Grove 
Park. 

Charing. 
Charing. 


Nil. 


2s.  5d.  weekly 
from  Comi- 
cal Fellows. 


None. 


3s. 

weekly  from 
the  Charity 
Organisation 
Society. 

Is.  6d. 


Is.  Od. 

Uncertain . 

3s.  4d. 
weekly  from 
Foresters. 

Nil.. 

2s. 

weekly  from  a 
gentleman, 
two  ladies 

allow  Is.  6d. 
weekly. 


Uncertain. 
Uncertain. 


Rent  free, 
wth  single 
son,  who  earns 
19s.  weekly. 

Rent  free, 
with 
married 
daughter. 

Rent  free, 
with  single 
son,  and 
housekeeps  for 
him. 

Rent  2s.  6d. 


Rent  free, 
with  married 
daughter. 

Rent  free  by 
letting. 

Rent  Is.  6d. 

Rent  3s. 


Rent  2.  6d. 


Living  in 
London. 

Rent  7s.  6d. 


House. 


4s. 
weekly. 


House. 


3s.  6d. 
weekly. 


3s. 
weekly. 


3s. 
weekly. 

House. 


weekly. 


7.  6d. 

weekly. 


3  children 
at  Sidcup. 

2  children 
at  Sidcup. 

4s.  8d. 
kind.'  ' 


s  topped  by  Guardians,  it  having  been  reported  that 
applicant,  had  been  selling  her  bread. 


Charing. 


Uncertain. 


Rent  78.  6d. 


68.  6d. 
kind. 


ceased  on  account  of  boy  aged  14,  having  left  school, 
and  being  able  to  go  to  work. 


Observations. 


7  other  sons  able  to  support, 
but  cannot  agree. 


Son  William,  wife  and  5 
children  to  keep  ;  allows 
23.  6d.  weekly. 


1  other  single  son,  alabourer, 
address  not  known  ;  3 
married  daughters  assist 
with  clothing. 


Daughter-in-law  unable  to 
assist ;  no  other  friends. 


No  other  friends  known. 

No  friends. 

No  friends. 
No  friends. 

No  friends  liable. 


Applicant  supports 
child  aged  5. 


one 


Applicant  supports  two 
children. 

Single  son,  John,  at  home. 
Three  single  daughters  at 
home. 


Single, son,  Thomas,  away  ; 
allows  4s.  weekly.  Single 
son,  .  Robert,  at  home, 
earns  .123.  weekly;  Single 
son,  Walter,  .  at  home, 
earns  10s.  weekly.  Single 
daughter  at  home. 


10.— Number  of  alleged  persons  of  unsound  mind  dealt  with  from  Lady  Day,  1901,  to  Lady  Day,  1906  101 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  VIII.  (C.) 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Peters,  Greenwich.    (Q.  20115a.) 


THE  KELATION  OF  GENERAL  RELIEF  TO  MEDICAL  ORDERS. 


Ret0kn  showing  the  number  of  cases  relieved  by  the  Guardians  or  Relieving  Officer  following 
THE  issue  of  a  Medical  Order,  from  December  25th,  1903,  to  December  25th,  1904. 


Union. 

Relief 
District. 

Medical 
District. 

Population 
in  1901. 

Area. 

Number 
of  Orders 
issued. 

Number  of 
cases  recom- 
mended for 
nourishment 
by  Medical 
Officer. 

Number  of 
cases  recom- 
mended for 
Infirmary 
by  Medical 
Officer. 

Number  of 
cases  relieved 
by  Guardians 
or  Relieving 
Officer  on 
Certificate  of 
Medical 
Officer. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Acres. 

G. 

E.G. 

E.G. 

24,960 

720 

602 

8 

158 

45 

G. 

W.G. 

7,554 

160 

1,150 

41 

67 

93 1 

G. 

Iw. 

19,021 

260 

980 

22 

50 

65  J 

Note  I.— Out  of  a  total  population  of  24,960  in  "  E.G." 
medical  district,  7,878  represent  the  congested  portion  and 
constitute  a  fair  comparison  as  to  character  of  residents 
in  "  C."  medical  district.  In  this  view  the  comparison 
between  the  medical  district  "  E.G.,"  which  may  be  called 
area  No.  1,  and  the  "  C."  medical  district,  which  may  be 
called  area  No.  2,  may  be  thus  stated  : — The  congested 
portion  of  the  "  E.G."  or  No.  1  medical  district  contains 
about  7,878  persons,  and  from  this  population  it  may  be 
said  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  all  the  sick  cases  dealt 
with  in  the  medical  district  by  the  poor  law  are  drawn. 
Hence  we  have  two  populations — one  numbering  7,878, 
and  one  in  the  "  C,"  or  No.  2  area,  numbering  7,554.  In 
the  former  (cf.  columns  6,  7,  8,  9)  there  were  602  medical 
orders  issued  ;  in  the  latter  1,150.  Next  corresponding 
to  this  large  initial  difference  in  the  former,  or  No.  1  dis- 
trict, there  were  only  8  cases  recommended  for  nourish- 
ment. In  the  latter  or  No.  2  area  there  were  41.  On  the 
other  hand  where  the  Medical  Officer  believes  in  such 
thorough  treatment  as  may  be  obtained  in  the  Infirmary 
there  were,  in  the  area  No.  1,  158  cases  admitted  to  the 
Infirmary,  as  against  67  in  the  area  No.  2,  and  as  a  further 
result  about  double  the  number  of  cases  were  relieved  by 
the  Relieving  Officer  and  Board  of  Guardians  with  out- 
door relief  on  certificate  of  Medical  Officer  (column  9). 
That  is  to  say  45  cases  in  area  No.  1  as  against  93  in  area 
No.  2.  The  medical  district  "  C."  or  area  No.  2,  and  the 


medicalldistrict  "  W."  being  both  included  in  the  one  relief 
district  "  W.G."  the  total  number  of  medical  orders  issued 
by  the  Relieving  Officer  was  2,130  (column  6)  as  against 
602  in  the  "  E.G."  relief  district  (column  6).  The  total 
number  of  cases  recommended  for  nourishment  in  the 
"  W.G."  relief  district  was  63  (column  7)  as  against  8  in 
the  "  E.G."  relief  district  (column  7).  The  total  number 
of  cases  recommended  for  the  Infirmary  in  the  "  E.G." 
relief  district  was  158  (column  8)  as  against  117  in  the 
"  W.G."  relief  district  (column  8).  The  total  number  of 
cases  relieved  by  the  Guardians  or  Relieving  Officer  on 
the  certificate  of  the  Medical  Officer  in  the  "  E.G."  relief 
district  was  45  (column  9)  as  against  158  in  the  "  W.G." 
relief  district  (column  9). 

Note  II. — The  finance  of  the  two  relief  districts 
(column  2)  is  of  interest  in  relation  to  this  question  of  the 
administration  of  medical  relief.  The  weekly  relief  of  the 
"  E.G."  district  on  July  1st,  1904,  was  £24,  that  of  the 
"  W.G."  district  £40.  It  should  be  mentioned  however  on 
this  point,  in  partial  explanation  of  this  great  difference, 
that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  old  persons  in  receipt  of 
relief  in  the  "W.G."  district  than  in  the  "E.G."  district. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  return,  and  also  I  may 
add  from  my  general  experience,  that  where  the  district 
medical  officer  is  liberal  in  his  recommendations  for 
nourishment  there  the  number  of  medical  orders  increases, 
as  also  does  the  outdoor  general  relief. 


Persons  in  Receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  July  1st,  1904. 


Able-bodied. 

Relief 
District. 

Aged  Poor. 

In  Health. 

Temporarily 
Disabled. 

In  Health. 

Temporarily 
Disabled. 

Children. 

Total. 

1. 

Ma  es. 
2. 

Females. 
3. 

Males. 
4. 

Males. 
5. 

Females. 
6. 

Females. 
7. 

8 

9 

EG. 

23 

»  78 

3 

23 

7 

67 

201 

W.G. 

38 

181 

2 

2 

21 

13 

85 

342 

Note  III.— During  the  last  few  months,  about  7,  in  the 
E.G.  district  15  medical  orders  have  been  declared  on 
loan,  and  in  only  two  instances  have  those  who  received 
medical  relief  on  loan  applied  again.  In  one  of  these 
cases  the  applicant  had  repaid  to  the  Guardians  the 
amount  which  the  Guardians  had  fixed  as  due  from  him 


for  medical  relief.  It  should  be  added  that  in  four  other 
cases  also  the  loans  were  repaid. 

Note  IV. — Some  of  the  cases  recommended  for  the 
Infirmary  (column  8)  also  received  outdoor  relief  on 
a'-.c-ount  of  the  sickness  of  some  member  of  the  family. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  IX.  (B.) 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Dyson,  Bermondsey.    (Q.  20117.) 


Table  showing  Ordinary  Out-door  Relief  granted  by  the  Guajrdians  of  the  Pabish  of  Bermondsey 

DURING  EACH  OF  THE  HaLF-YEARS  FROM  MiCHAELMAS,  1901,  TO  LaDY-DAY,  1906. 


Half-year  ended 
Michaelmas. 


Year. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


12,059 
11,549 
10,435 
9,061 
8,552 


Half-year  ended 
Lady-day. 


Year. 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


£ 


11,618 
11,197 
8,914 
8,478 
8,656 


Total  for  year  ended 
Lady-day. 


Year. 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


23,677 
22,746 
19,349 
17,539 
17,208 


Comparative  Annual 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


931 
3,397 
1,810 

331 


Total  Reduction  for  year  1906,  as  compared  with  year  1902,  £6,469 


APPENDIX  No.  IX.  (C.) 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Dyson,  Bermondsey.    {Q.  S0117.) 


TaBIxE  SHOWING'  NUMBER  IOF  ^PeRSONS  IN  RECEIPT  OF   OUTDOOR  JRELIEF  FROM  THE  GUARDTANS  OF  THE  PaRISH 

OF  Bermondsey  on  the  1st  Jakuary  and  1st  July  of  the  following  years. 


Period. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Ist  January,  1901 

556 

1,987 

1,371 

3,914 

„  1902 

544 

1,950 

1,465 

3,959 

45 

„  1903 

543 

1,803 

1,350 

3,696 

263 

-.-„  ,.1904 

431 

1,517 

1,011 

2,959 

737 

„  1905 

455 

1,471 

973 

2,899 

60 

„  1906 

451 

1,448 

911 

2,810 

89 

-     -1st -July,  1901 

635 

1,925 

1,446 

3,906 

,  „    .  .1902 

476 

1,840 

1,351 

3,667 

239 

„  1903 

410 

1,563 

1,009 

.  2,982 

686 

„  1904 

400 

1,449 

898 

.2,747 

235 

•   i  ;381 

1,368 

..771 

.  ,2,520 

227 

45 

2,535 
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APPENDIX   No.   IX.  (D.) 


Banded  in  hy  Mr.  Dyson,  Bermondsey.    (Q.  20117.) 


Table  as  to  Non-Settled  Poor  Relief. — Parish  of  Bermondsey. 


1  otal tor 

Period. 

Amount. 

Year  ending 
Lady-day. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

£   s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

£   3.  d. 

Half- Year  Mirhaplinflt!  1Q01        -       .       .  . 

240  11  0 

1902. 

„      Lady-Day,  1902  -      -      -      -  - 

265  15  0 

560    6  0 

„      Michaelmas,  1902       -      .      -  - 

306  13  6 

1903. 

66    2  6 

„      Lady-Day,  1903   

280    7  11 

14  12  11 

26    5  7 

08  /      1  0 

„      Michaelmas,  1903       .      .      -  . 

254    6  6 

1904. 

52    7  0 

„      Lady-Day,  1904   

172  19  6 

427    6  0 

107    8  5 

„      Michaelmas,  1904       .      .      .  - 

177    0  0 

1905. 

77    0  6 

„      Lady-Day,  1905   

162    5  5 

339    5  5 

10  14  1 

„       Michaelmas,  1905       .       .       .  . 

145  19  8 

1906 

31    0  4 

„      Lady-Day,  1906   

127  18  6 

34    6  11 

273  18  2 

Totals 

80  15  5 

313    3  S 

The  above  figures  have  been  compared  with  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day  and  the  corresponding  period 

respectively. 


APPENDIX   No.   IX.  (E.) 
Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Dyson,  Bermondsey.    (Q.  20117.) 


Table  showinCx  number  of  Persons  in  Receipt  of  Medical  Relief  from  the  Guardians  of  the 
Parish  of  Bermondsey  on  the  1st  January  and  1st  July  of  the  following  years  : — 


Period . 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1st  January,  1 90 1  

33 

36 

14 

83 

„        1902      -       -       -       -  .  - 

52 

38 

30 

120 

37 

„  1903   

37 

41 

13 

91 

29 

„  1904   

32 

36 

20 

88 

3 

„  1905   

29 

34 

13 

76 

12 

„  1906   

10 

17 

3 

30 

46 

1st  July,  1901  

43 

47 

26 

116 

„  1902   

46 

45 

30 

121 

5 

„  1903   

28 

34 

17 

79 

42 

.,  1904   

24 

37 

22 

83 

4 

„  1905   

22 

20 

17 

59 

24 

70 

132 

The  above  figures  have  been  compared  with  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day  and  the  corresponding  period 

respectively. 


APPENDIX  No.  IX.  (F.) 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Dyson,  Bermondsey.    (Q.  20117.) 


Table  showincx  Ordinary  Outdoor  Relief  granted  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Parish  of  Bermondsey 
during  the  9th  week  of  Midsummer  Quarter  1906,  and  the  number  of  Cases  relieved. 


No.  of  District. 

Amount  of  Relief. 

No.  of  Persons. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

33 

6 

6 

328 

2 

32 

18 

1 

336 

3 

39 

0 

6 

366 

4 

32 

19 

9 

286 

5 

36 

9 

9 

340 

6 

37 

8 

10 

310 

f 

32 

9 

7 

269 

8 

30 

12 

7 

226 

9 

34 

2 

7 

309 

Totals 

£309 

8 

2 

2,770 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  X.  (A.)' 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Rusbridge,  West  Ham.    {Q.  20JtlS.) 


WEST  HAM  UNION. 

I.  Regulations  adopted  by  the  Guardians  for  Relieving  Able-bodied  Men  Dbstitctte  on  Account  ob 

Want  of  Work. 


1.  — That  prompt  effect  be  given  to  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  re  Unemployed,  passed  by  the 
Board  on  the  3rd  November,  1904.    (Copy  annexed.) 

2.  — (a)  That  a  labour  yard  be  opened,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  known  as  the  Labour  Yard  Committee, 
be  constituted  to  co-operate  with  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  or  other  responsible  officials  in  arranging 
for  the  provision  of  work. 

(b)  That  this  committee  be  instructed  to  arrange 
for  two  classes  of  work,  in  accordance  with  the  report 
referred  to,  and  that  it.  have  full  powers  to  provide 
the  necessary  supervision,  and  generally  to  direct 
the  work  undertaken. 

(c)  That  this  committee  shall  have  power  to  sus- 
pend the  insubordinate  or  continuously  idle,  and  that 
if  such  suspension  be  confirmed  by  the  Board  it  shall 
disqualify  the  offender  from  further  relief  outside  the 
workhouse. 

{d)  That  the  committee  shall  report  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Board. 

3.  — (a)  That  forms  of  application  be  issued  to  the 
relieving  officers,  as  provided  in  the  report  >ref erred  to, 
and  that  the  relieving  officers  be  ordered  to  refuse  all 
out-relief  until  such  form  be  filled  in. 

(&)  That  after  receiving  the  application  form  duly 
filled  in  the  relieving  officers  shall  satisfy  themselves 
of  the  truthfulness  or  otherwise  of  the  statements 
therein  contained. 

(c)  That  having  verified  the  statements  the  re- 
lieving officers  shall,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment, 


assign  the  applicants  to  the  "  A,"  "  B,"  or  "  C  " 
Class  in  accordance  with  the  report  referred  to,  and 
initial  the  forms  accordingly. 

{d)  That  no  person  be  considered  to  belong  tof 
Class  "  A  "  without  a  continuous  residence  of  twelve 
months  in  the  union,  or  to  "  B  "  without  a  residence 
of  six  months. 

(e)  That  a  labour  yard  order  shall  be  valid  only  for 
two  weeks  from  date  of  issue,  or  until  the  applicant 
ceases  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

( / )  That  single  men  and  inmates  of  common 
lodging-houses  be  relieved  only  in  the  workhouse. 
4. — (a)  That  the  scale  of  relief  shall  be  as  follows  : — 


Cash. 

Kind. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Man  and  wife 

-  0 

6 

and   1  a 

jj  j> 

and  1  child  - 

-  0 

6 

„    1  a 

?>  jj 

„   2  children 

-  1 

0 

„     1  0 

>»  J) 

J)     3          yy  ' 

-  1 

0 

„     1  3 

„   4      „  - 

-  1 

0 

„    1  & 

„   5      „  - 

-  1 

0 

„    1  & 

„  6  or  more  children  1 

0 

„    2  a 

A  widower  with  a  child  or  children  to  be  allowed 
the  same  relief  as  a  man  with  wife  and  family  Uving. 

(6)  That  the  labour  yard  be  opened  twice  in  each 
week,  and  that  the  working  hours  be  from  7  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.,  with  an  interval  between  12  noon  and  1  p.m 
Clerk's  Office, 

Union  Workhouse,  Leystonstone,  N.E. 
December,  1905. 


II.  The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  re  Unemployed,  adopted  by  the  Board  on  3rd  November,  1904. 


That  they  have  fully  considered  the  question  referred 
to  them  by  the  Board,  and,  recognising  that  the  efforts 
made  in  the  past  to  alleviate  the  distress  have  not  only 
failed  to  effect  the  desired  object,  but  have  even  tended 
to  encourage  the  improvident  to  rely  on  external  help 
rather  than  on  their  own  efforts,  recommend  :— 

I.  That  a  definite  policy  be  adopted  and  adhered  to 
by  the  Board. 

II.  That  every  able-bodied  applicant  for  relief  be 
required  to  fill  in  a  form  containing  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 

Name.  Age.  Occupation.  Address.  How  long 
at  present  address.  Rent  paid.  Where  last  worked. 
When  and  for  how  long.  Reason  for  leaving.  Earn- 
ings when  in  work.  How  long  out.  Family. 
Names.      Ages.      School    attended    by  children. 

\  Whether  now  or  ever  a  member  of  Trade  or  Friendly 
Society  or  Savings  Bank,  and  bearing  the  following 

[      note  in  large  tj^e  : — 


N.B. — No  person  known  to  waste  his  time  in 
drinking  or  gambling  need  expect  any  assistance. 

III.  That  applicants  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

(a)  Those  who  show  some  evidence  of  having  tried 
to  provide  for  sickness  or  bad  times. 

(&)  Those  not  included  in  (a),  but  who  nonetheless 
bear  a  good  character. 

(c)  Those  not  included  in  (a)  or  (6). 

IV.  (i.)  That  work  of  a  superior  order  be  given  to  (a), 
(ii.)  That  harder  work  be  given  to  (&). 

(iii.)  That  the  "  House  "  be  offered  to  (c). 

V.  That  the  reheving  officers  be  instructed  not  to 
give  an  order  for  work  until  they  have  visited  applicant's 
home,  and  have  verified,  as  far  as  possible,  the  statement^ 
on  the  application  form. 
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Handed  in  hi/  Mr.  Rusbridge.    (Q.  2068Jf.) 


Table  showing  instances  of  Pauperism  obtaining  in  Three  Generations  of  the  same  Family  and 

Branches  of  a  Family. 


Charlotte  P~ 

(Receiving  permanent  relief.) 


Son,  Albert  P — — ,  married,  receiving  temporary  relief. 

Grandson,  John  P  ,  .single,  son  of  Albert  receiving  indoor  relief. 

Charlotte  P  has  also  several  married  daughters  the  husbands 

whom  have  also  received  temporary  relief. 


William  S  

(Receiving  permanent  relief.) 


/  Son,  William  S  -,  44,  married,  receiving  temporary  relief. 

1  Grandson,  Henry  S  ,  18,  son  of  William  S  ,  receiving  indoor 

1^  relief. 


ROJERT  S  

(Receiving  permanent  relief.) 


I  John  and  Alfred  S  ,  sons  of  Robert  S  ,  receiving  temporary  relief. 

William  S  ,  brother  of  Robert  S  ,  receiving  permanent  relief. 


Elizabeth  M  

(Receiving  permanent  relief.) 


Jane  M  ,  sister  of  Elizabeth  M- 


(  Son,  Robert  M  ,  married  receiving  temporary  relief. 

Son,  Richard  M  ,  married  and  six  children,   receiving  temporary 

relief. 

Daughter  and  her  husband  (J.  S  ),  receiving  temporary  relief. 

V  Daughter  and  her  husband  (G.  F  ),  receiving  temporary  relief. 

receiving  permanent  relief. 


EiCHARD  L  ,  brother-in-law  of  Elizabeth  M— — ,  receiving  permanent  relief. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XI. 


Handed  in  by  Dr.  Stonham,  Stepney.    {Q.  21315.) 


Annual  eeport  of  Dr.  Stonham,  Medical  Officer. 

Stepney  Union, 
July  2\st,  1898. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Gentlemen, — "  I  have  abeady  sent  you  my  Annual 
Statement  for  the  year  1897,  and  I  no*  furnish  you  with 
a  statistical  table  of  phthisis  and  other  respiratory  diseases 
and  of  the  more  common  and  important  zymotic  diseases 
which  have  occurred. 

The  number  of  medical  orders  issued  during  the  year 
was  3,573,  this  being  46  less  than  in  1896. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  there  were  857  patients 
entered  in  the  medical  registers,  which  shows  an  increase 
of  34  over  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  During 
the  last  three-quarters  of  the  year  there  were  fewer 
patients  entered  in  the  registers  than  in  the  same  quarters 
of  the  preceding  year,  viz.,  886,  956  and  801  in  1897, 
as  against  900,  1,011  and  850  respectively  in  1896. 

On  comparing  the  tables  for  1896  and  1897  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  1897  there  was  a  falling  off  in  phthisis  and 
all  other  respiratory  diseases  ;  the  figures  being,  in  1896, 
phthisis  100,  and  all  other  respiratory  diseases  635,  as 
against  phthisis  74,  and  all  other  respiratory  diseases  595, 
in  1897.  This  decrease  is  probably  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  weather  was  unusually  mild  during  the  first 
and  last  quarters  of  the  year. 

There  was  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  viz.,  40  cases  as  against  24  in 
1896,  28  of  the  40  cases  occurred  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year.  Whooping  cough  shows  a  marked  decrease, 
viz.,  33  cases  as  compared  with  72  cases  in  1896. 

In  1896  there  were  121  cases  of  diarrhoea,  but  in  1897, 
172  cases.  This  considerable  increase  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  usual  epidemic  of  summer  diarrhoea  was 


much  more  severe  and  widespread  than  it  has  been  for 
some  years  past.  Of  the  172  cases  no  less  than  128- 
occurred  during  the  warm  weather  of  July,  August  and 
September.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  symptoms  were 
unusually  severe,  vomiting  being  an  especially  prominent 
sympton.  In  some  cases  semi-collapse  occurred  in  a  few 
hours,  and  in  these  the  symptoms  approached  those  of 
EngUsh  cholera.  Although  typhoid  fever  often  accom- 
panies or  follows  epidemics  of  diarrhoea,  there  were  but 
four  cases  recorded  for  the  year.  Typhoid  fever  is,  in 
my  experience,  a  comparatively  rare  disease  among  the 
poor  of  the  Stepney  Union. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  epidemic  diarrhoea  is  due  to 
certain  organisms  which  are  found  in  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  multiply  rapidly  a& 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  rises,  consequently  diarrhoea  i» 
more  common  in  the  hot  weather. 

The  poor  people  are  more  liable  to  this  disease  because 
their  rooms  are  often  over-crowded  and  ill-ventilated, 
and  therefore  the  organisms  which  rise  from  the  earth 
are  breathed  in  large  doses.  But  there  is  another  and 
still  more,  in  my  opinion  and  experience,  important  cause 
for  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diarrhoea,  and  that  is  the 
contamination  of  food  by  these  organisms.  In  a  large 
majority  of  the  houses  of  the  poor  in  the  district  there 
are  no  proper  receptacles  for  food,  hence  it  is  left  in  the 
sleeping  rooms  at  night  and  thus  becomes  tainted.  If 
proper  receptacles  for  food  were  provided  and  used  in. 
all  houses,  I  am  confident  we  should  not  see  such  serious 
epidemics  of  diarrhoea  as  the  one  last  year.  I  am. 
Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully. 

(Signed)    H.  A.  Stonham, 

Medical  Officer. 


Outdoor  Patients  of  Stepney  Union. 


Statistical  Table  of  some  of  the  more  important  diseases  for  the  year  ending  25th  December,  1897. 


1897 
Period. 

District. 

Phthisis. 

*  All  other 
Respiratory 
Diseases. 

Measles. 

Scarlet 
Fever. 

Diphtheria. 

Pertussis. 

Diarrhoea. 

Small  pox. 

Influenza. 

1 

January 

February 

March 

No.  1 

15 

129 

.  5 

4 

0 

6 

4 

2 

No.  2 

7 

91 

29 

1 

1 

4 

4 

0 

April 

May 

June 

No.  1 

10 

55 

14 

2 

1 

5 

11 

2 

No.  2 

12 

58 

16 

0 

1 

0 

10 

1 

July 

August 

September 

No.  1 

8 

37 

9 

3 

6 

2 

83 

0 

No.  2 

7 

32  - 

10 

2 

1 

45 

0 

October 

November 

December 

No.  1 

4 

102 

2 

18 

1 

12 

8 

0 

No.  2 

11 

81 

3 

10 

0 

3 

7 

2 

Totals  - 

74 

585 

88 

40 

12 

33 

172 

7 

*  Pneumonia,  Bronchitis,  Pleurisy,  Bronchial  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Laryngitis,  &c. 


The  number  of  medical  orders  issued  during  the  year 
was  3,746,  this  beuig  259  more  than  in  1898.  This 
increase  was  entirely  confined  to  the  last  three-quarters 
of  the  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  figures  below : — 

No.  of  patients  entered  on  the  Medical  Registers. 

1898.  1899. 

1st  Quarter  -  -  -  949  956 
2nd       .,  ...  802  895 

3rd  „•  ...  867  1,046 
4th       „  ...  785  881 


Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Stonham,  Medical  Officer. 

30,  Albert  Square, 
Commercial  Road,  E., 

25th  June,  1900. 

To  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Stepney  Union, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  enclose  you  the  usual 
Statistical  Table  of  phthisis  and  other  respiratory  diseases 
and  of  the  more  common  and  important  zymotic  diseases 
which  have  occurred  during  the  year  1899. 
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APPENDIX    No.    XJ.— Continued. 


Handed  in  by  Dr.  Stonham,  Stepney.    (Q.  S1315.) 


On  comparing  the  Statistical  Tables  for  1898  and 
1899  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  an  increase  of  in- 
fluenza, viz.,  75  cases  against  45.  These  cases  occurred 
throughout  the  year  and  were  accompanied  by  a  general 
increase  in  all  other  respiratory  diseases,  the  total  for  the 
year  being  600  against  558  in  1898.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  whooping- 
cough,  the  figures  being  for  1899,  6  and  26,  as  compared 
with  13  and  42  in  1898.  Diphtheria  shows  an  increase, 
Tiz.,  13  cases  in  1899  as  against  4  in  1898. 

The  summer  epidemic  of  measles  was  unusally  severe  ; 
55  cases  occurred  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year, 
this  being  32  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1898.  The  increased  number  of  patients  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  year  was  due  to  phthisis,  all  other  respira- 
tory diseases,  and  to  typhoid  fever.  The  increase  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year  is  mostly  accovmted  for  by  the 
severe  epidemic  of  summer  diarrhoea  ;  there  were  151 
cases  as  compared  with  89  during  the  same  quarter  of 
1898,  the  total  number  of  cases  for  the  year  being  200 
against  139  in  1898. 


This  epidemic  of  diarrhoea  was  the  worst  that  has 
occurred  during  my  8  years'  work  in  the  district. 

"  Epidemic  diarrhoea  is  often  accompanied  or  followed 
by  typhoid  fever,  especially  where  owing  to  heavy  rains 
falling  on  a  hot  and  parched  soil,  the  ground  water 
rises  and  falls  suddenly  ;  such  were  the  conditions  last 
year,  and  we  were  threatened  with  a  serious  epidemic. 
In  October  and  November  I  notified  22  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  which  is  a  very  large  number,  considering  that  the 
yearly  average  of  our  pauper  typhoid  fever  cases  does 
not  exceed  5  or  6.  The  majority  of  cases  of  both  diarrhoea 
and  typhoid  occurred  in  Limehouse  Fields,  Northey 
Street,  Medland  Street,  and  Brook  Street.  In  connection 
with  the  remarks  which  I  made  in  my  report  for  1897 
as  to  the  causes  and  prevention  of  diarrhoea,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  not  one  of  the  above  151  cases  occurred 
in  the  better  constructed  model  dwellings  where  there  are 
proper  receptacles  for  food.  I  am.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)    H.  A.  Stonham, 

Medical  Officer. 


Outdoor  Patients  of  Stepney  Union. 
Statistical  table  of  some  of  the  more  important  diseases  for  the  year  ending  25th  December,  1899. 


1899. 
Period. 

District. 

Phthisis. 

*  All  other 
Respiratory 
Diseases. 

Measles. 

Scarlet 
Fever. 

Diphtheria. 

Pertussis. 

Diarrhoea. 

Typhoid 
Fever. 

Influenza. 

January 

February 

March 

No.  1 

8 

122 

4 

2 

2 

4 

8 

1 

26 

No.  2 

9 

84 

18 

4 

13 

April 

May 

June 

No.  1 

8 

56 

30 

2 

1 

4 

5 

7 

No.  2 

6 

57 

25 

1 

5 

9 

July 

August 
September 

No.  1 
No.  2 

6 
11 

46 

24 

13 
4 

1 

3 
2 

13 
2 

93 
58 

1 

October 

November 

December 

No.  1 

13 

114 

2 

1 

1 

14 

12 

6 

No.  2 

12 

97 

1 

4 

1 

13 

10 

3 

Totals  - 

73 

600 

96 

6 

13 

26 

200 

23 

75 

Pneumonia,  Bronchitis,  Pleurisy,  Bronchial  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Laryngitis,  &c. 
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APPENDIX   No.    XII.  (A.)  - 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Lewis,  Stepney.   {Q.  21995.) 


I.— MEMORANDUM. 


The  object  of  the  table  appended  is  to  show  the  rates, 
required  in  the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1905,  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenditure  of  the  various  metropolitan  Poor 
Law  guardians  in  respect  of  those  services  which  are 
administered  by  them  locally.  The  common  charges 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  allocated  throughout 
London  in  proportion  to  rateable  value,  are  left  out  of 
account,  but  I  include  in  the  expenditure  of  the  guardians 
the  direct  charges  of  the  board,  which  are  proportional 
to  the  services  rendered  to  the  individual  areas.  The 
inclusion  of  these  charges  is,  however,  merely  nominal, 
as  they  are  fully  taken  into  consideration  in  setthng  the 
acco-int  of  the  guardians  with  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund.  I  also  include  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
guardians  for  their  own  local  purposes  the  amounts  of 
their  contributions  (if  any)  to  school  and  sick  asylum 
districts. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  I  deduct  the  expenses  of 
the  assessment  committee  in  those  unions,  where  such 
a  committee  is  appointed  by  the  guardians  and  not 
■hy  a  metropolitan  borough  council. 

My  calculation  takes  into  account  variations  in  balances, 
in  favour  (or  against)  the  guardians,  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  year.  Where  a  balance  has  been  increased 
or  a  deficit  diminished,  the  amount  raised  from  rates 
is  greater  than  the  expenses  of  the  actual  year  under 
review  and  must  be  deducted  in  order  to  niake  a  valid 
comparison  with  the  expenditure  of  other  areas.  Similarly, 
where  a  balance  has  been  decreased  or  a  deficit  increased, 
an  addition  must  be  made  to  the  amount  received  from 
rates  in  order  to  determine  the  whole  expenses  of  the  year. 

In  calculating  the  rate  in  the  £  required  to  meet  the 
expenditure  under  consideration,  the  amount  of  this 
expenditure  has  been  divided  by  the  value  of  the  area 
affected.  This  method  is  not  strictly  accurate,  for  it 
jtakes  no  account  (1)  of  losses  of  rates  in  the  process  of 


collection,  nor  (2)  of  variations  in  rateable  value  throngh 
the  operation  of  provisional  valuation  lists.  I  have 
been  unable  to  carry  out  my  calculations  on  a  better 
basis,  as  the  necessary  data  for  estimating  the  actual 
proceeds  of  a  penny  rate  in  each  area  are  not  at  my 
disposal.  If  the  proper  correction  were  made  to  the 
table  appended,  the  comparison  between  the  rates  of 
various  Poor  Law  areas  would  be  very  slightly  affected. 

The  information  given  in  the  second  column  of  the  table 
appended  relates  to  twenty-two  out  of  the  thirty-one 
Poor  Law  areas  in  London.  In  the  remaining  cases 
the  figures  requisite  for  the  calculation  were  not  all 
available.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  required  for  the 
local  expenditure  of  those  boards  of  guardians  which 
are  included  in  the  table,  vary  from  11 'Td.  in  the  West- 
minster union  to  28.  8'7d.  in  the  parish  of  St.  George- 
in-the-East.  These  figures  represent,  however,  very 
imperfectly  the  extremes  of  variation  in  the  expenditure 
from  rates,  which  is  involved  in  the  work  of  the  various 
boards.  The  operation  of  the  Common  Poor  Fund 
and  of  county  grants  have  a  considerable  influence  in 
centralising  the  expenditure  of  the  guardians,  so  as  to 
transfer,  in  part,  local  burdens  to  the  whole  of  London. 
The  rate  in  the  £,  by  which  the  rates  of  each  Poor  Law 
area  are  increased  or  diminished  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  these  factors  is  shown  in  the  third  and- 
fourth  columns  of  the  table.  No  account  is,  however, 
taken  of  Exchequer  contributions,  as  these  payments 
for  local  services  rendered  would-  not  necessarily  be 
afiected  by  any  change  in  Poor  Law  machinery,  and 
they  cannot  be  said  to  alter  the  relative  incidence  of 
London  rates. 

The  last  column  of  the  table  shows  that  rates  would 
be  required  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  in  each  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  with  which  I  am  able  to  deal,  if  the  operaticm 
of  centralising  funds  were  arrested. 
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APPENDIX  No.  Xir.  (A.)~Continiied. 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Lewis,  Stepney. 


II. — Table  showing,  for  the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1905  (a)  Rates  in  the  £  required  for  the  local  expenditure  of  the 
guardians  ;  (b)  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— )  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  ; 
(c)  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (  —  )  caused  by  the  operation  of  county  grants ;  and  ((j?)  the  rates  that  would  be 
necessary  if  the  said  fund  and  grants  did  not  exist. 


(1)  Parish  or  Union. 

(2)  Rates  re- 
quired for  local 
expenditure 
of  guardians. 

(3)  Increase  ( + ) 
or  decrease  ( — ) 

owing  to 
Common  Poor 
Fund. 

(4)  Increase  (-f ) 
or  decrease  ( -  ) 
owing  to  county 
grants. 

(5)  Rates 
required  in 
absence  of  sue 
contributions. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Bermondsey 

(*) 

- 

0 

9-9 

11 

Bethnal  Green  

(*) 

- 

1 

4-9 

39 

Camberwell 

2  8-0 

- 

0 

4-5 

'2 

3 

0-7 

Chelsea     -      -      -  - 

1  49 

- 

0 

■9 

■9 

1 

G7 

Fulham  -  

1  3-8 

- 

0 

ro 

+ 

■9 

1 

3-9 

St.  George  (W.)  

1  0-6 

-1- 

0 

4-5 

+ 

•9 

0 

7-2 

St.  George-in-the-East      -      _      .  - 

2  8-7 

- 

1 

11-3 

88 

5 

4-8 

St.  George  and  St.  Giles   -      -      -  - 

1  3-2 

4- 

0 

•4 

1-2 

1 

4-0 

Greenwich  -  

2  2-1 

- 

0 

4-1 

■9 

2 

71 

1  6-4 

- 

0 

3-4 

+ 

•2 

1 

9-6 

Hammersmith   -      -      -  - 

1  6-8 

+ 

0 

2-6 

+ 

•3 

1 

3-9 

Hampstead  ------ 

(*) 

+ 

0 

6-4 

+ 

1-4 

Holborn  ------- 

1  3-6 

- 

0 

2-7 

2-0 

1 

8-3- 

Islington  

1  8-1 

- 

0 

•5 

4- 

•4 

1 

8-2- 

1  0-7 

+ 

0 

2-9 

+ 

•7 

0 

91 

1  5-7 

0 

'8 

- 

•4 

1 

67 

Lewisham  -      -      -  - 

1  4-8 

0 

1-7 

1"0 

1 

21' 

London,  City  of  

(*) 

+ 

0 

7-3 

+ 

1-5 

O  J.    Till"  1—1    „  _ 

bt.  Mary le  bone  ------ 

(*) 

H- 

0 

•2 

•6 

Mile  End  Old  Town  

2  6-0 

0 

11-6 

2-8 

3 

8-4 

Paddington 

*  1  0-7 

-1- 

0 

3-6 

+ 

10 

0 

81 

St.  Pancras 

(*) 

0 

2-7 

11 

Poplar  

(*) 

1 

0-2 

1-2 

Southwark  

1  4-4 

0 

7-1 

2-2 

2 

17 

Shoreditch  ------- 

1  5-2 

0 

5-1 

1-5 

1 

irs 

2  31 

1 

3-5 

2-7 

3 

93 

(*) 

+ 

0 

31 

+ 

•7 

1  5-0 

+ 

0 

2-3 

+ 

1-0 

1 

1-8 

Westminster  

11-7 

-t- 

0 

5-3 

+ 

•9 

0 

5-5 

Whitechapel  

1  9-6 

0 

9-6 

1-9 

2 

91 

(*) 

0 

11 

•2 

Information  not  available. 
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APPEND1CE3  : 


APPENDIX  No.  XII.  (B.) 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Lewis,  Stepney  {Q.  21995). 


Table  showing,  for  the  year  1904-5  (a)  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  (excluding  imbeciles  and  vagrants)  per 
100,000  population  in  the  metropolitan  poor-law  areas  ;  (b)  the  number  of  out-door  paupers  per  100,000 
population  in  such  areas  ;  and  (c)  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  to  that  of  outdoor  paupers. 


- 

Parish  or  Union. 

Per  100,000  population. 

• 

Ratio  of  indoor  to 

Indoor  paupers. 

Outdoor  paupers. 

outdoor  paupers. 

Bermondsey    -      -      -  - 

2,304 

2,295 

1-0 

Bethnal  Green 

1,872 

388 

4-8 

1,1/  4  O 

1  771 

•6 

858 

2-4 

Fulham  

383 

1-9 

St.  George  (W.)  

2,219 

707 

31 

St.  George-in  the-East  

470 

5-0 

St.  George  and  St.  Giles 

2,277 

622 

3-6 

(Greenwich  -  - 

1,412 

1,394 

1-0 

1,136 

1,208 

•9 

Hammersmith  

fiR9 

1-1 

485 

190 

2-5 

Holborn  

2,802 

1,762 

1-6 

1  14.9 

•8 

Kensington   

1,284 

259 

4-9 

i,U  lO 

866 

1-2 

Lewisham  

778 

1,232 

•6 

London,  City  of  

3,513 

1,718 

2-0 

St.  Marylebone  ------ 

2,460 

328 

7-5 

Mile  End  Old  Town  

1,404 

1,261 

1-1 

872 

295 

2-9 

1,514 

590 

2'5 

Poplar  

1,964 

3,540 

•5 

1,956 

800 

2-4 

Shoreditch     -  -  

1,610 

787 

2-0 

2,700 

816 

3-3 

6,375 

1,048 

6-1 

Wandsworth  -  

800 

823 

•9 

AVestminster  

1,993 

343 

5-8 

Whitechapel  -  - 

1,766 

82 

21-5 

Woolwich 

994 

440 

2-2 

Administrative  County  of  London 

1,426 

1,021 

1-4 
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Handed  in  by  Br.  Doimes   (Q.  23097). 


Return  of  Number  of  Deaths  in  Metropolitan  Schools  in  periods  of  5  years  from  1885  to  1905. 

(As  reported  in  returns  of  sickness.) 


School. 


Central  London,  Hanwell      .      .      .  . 

North  Surrey,  Anerlcy  ----- 

West  London,  Ashford  ----- 

Kensington  and  Chelsea,  Banstead 

Forest  Gate  (Poplar)  ----- 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  T.  S.  "  Exmouth  " 

Bethnal  Green 

St.  George  in  the  East  - 

Hackney 

Holborn        -    .  - 
Islington 

Lambeth       -  -      -      -      -  - 

Marylebone 
St.  Pancras 
Shoreditch 
Strand  - 

West  Ham     -      -      -      -      -      -  - 


1 88.5-90 

1891 

1896 

1901 

(Dr.  Bridges' 

to 

to 

to 

Return). 

1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

22 

17 

16 

7 

0 

1) 

0 

18 

19 

9 

7 

0 

0 

O 

29 

21 

12 

10 

0 

0 

!  f 

4 

13 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

29 

14 

7 

1  -y 

8 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

» 

35 

30 

6 

4 

0 

& 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

12 

11 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

28 

18 

18 

4 

3 

5 

5 

9 

14 

1 

0 

0 

Or 

47 

24 

16 

41* 

10 

3 

S3 

11 

17 

7 

J 

11 

1 

0 

10 

16 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

a- 

9 

11 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0' 

not  stated. 

13 

13 

14 

0 

0 

0 

{iiwmher  of  deaths  of  Children  under  3  years  of  age  inserted  ia  italics.    They  are  included  in  tJie  totals.) 


S'chool 


This  includes  a  number  of  deaths  of  young  children  sent  down  to  the  Children's  Infirmary  attached  to  this 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  Xni.  (B.) 


Handel  in  hy  Dr.  Downes  {Q.  23,19 Jf). 


TE. — The  Tables  attached  to  this  Report  are  subject  to  further  verification,  and  are  for  the  present  provisional. 


A.  D.  Dec,  1906. 


OST  OF  THE  SEPARATE  INFIRMARIES  AND  SICK  ASYLUMS  IN   THI*:  METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  LADY-DAY,  1903. 


To  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


Sir, 

I  HAVE  on  several  occasions  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
clerks  and  other  officers  of  these  institutions  been  fur- 
nished with  classified  particulars  of  their  yearly 
expenditure,  and  I  now  submit  Tables  summarising  the 
information  thus  obtained  for  the  year  1905-6. 

Of  the  32  institutions  represented  in  the  returns  all 
but  two  (Croydon  and  West  Ham)  belong  to  unions 
ivithin  the  limits  of  "Inner  London."  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Hampstead,  each  London  union  has  now  an 
infirmary  under  separate  administration,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  newly-formed  union  of  Hammersmith  the  in- 
iirmary  was  not  open  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  returns. 


Three  unions  (St.  Giles  Bloomsbury,  Strand,  and 
Westminster)  are  united  into  the  Central  London 
Sick  Asylum  District  for  joint  infirmary  purposes 
and  two  (Poplar  and  Stepney)  are  joined  in  like 
manner. 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  of  the  institutions  in  the 
list  (Lambeth  Children's  Infirmary  and  the  Blackwall 
Branch  Infirmary  are  small,  and  one  of  these  is  for  chil- 
dren only.  In  the  remainder  the  daily  average  number 
of  occupied  beds  varied  from  242  at  Cleveland  Street  to 
793  at  Bromley. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  totals  of  the  returns 
for  the  32  institutions  as  a  whole  : — 


Total. 

Daily  Cost 
per  Inmate. 

1. 

Provisions  

£ 

186,933 

s. 

0 

d. 

•2. 

Necessaries  

95,960 

0 

.  4 

3. 

Clothing   

16,551 

0 

4. 

Funerals   

7,563 

0 

5. 
6. 

Salaries,  remuneration,  and  superannuation  of  officers,  assistants,  and 

servants  (including  uniforms) 
Rations  and  allowances  (officers,  &c.)  

187,814 
105,774 

0 
0 

7i^o 
4^0* 

'7. 

Drugs  and  medical  and  surgical  appliances   

32,693 

0 

8. 

Repayment  of  principal  amd  interest  on  loans   

151,245 

0 

6T*a 

9. 

Building  and  repairs     

52,633 

0 

2 10 

10. 

Furniture  and  property  

37,033 

0 

l/o 

11. 

Kates,  taxes,  and  insurance   

37,865 

3 

12. 

Other  expenditure  not  included  in  the  preceding  columns  

12,629 

0 

Total  expenditure  ...   

924,693 

3 

3 

Number  of  inmates  at  commencement  of  the 

year    15,912 

Number  of  inmates  admitted  during  the  year  88,193 

Number  of  inmates  discharged  during  the  year  74,37 1 

Number  of  inmates  who  died  during  the  year  13,550 
Number  of  inmates  remaining  at  the  end  of 

the  year     16,184 

^Number  of  days  maintenance  charged  in  the 

accounts  during  the  year   5,694,487 

In  Table  2  the  information  thus  obtained  is  stated  in 
-comparable  form.  The  basis  of  comparison  being  the 
average  daily  number  of  occupied  beds. 

The  death  rate  per  100  occupied  beds  (daily  average) 
ranged  from  lO'O  at  Blackwall  to  129"0  at  Fulham. 

The  average  duration  of  each  patient's  stay  during  the 
year  was  29  days  at  Lambeth  (Children's)  Infirmary,  32 
at  Whitechapel,  113  at  City  of  London,  and  173  at 
Blackwall.  Speaking  generally,  the  lower  the  death-rate 
and  the  longer  the  stay  the  more  does  the  class  of 
inmates  approximate  to  that  ordinarily  found  in  the 
infirm  wards  of  a  workhouse. 


As  regards  cost  :  Provisions  range  from  £9  2s.  Zd. 
per  occcupied  bed  at  Wandsworth  to  £16  7s.  \0d.  at 
City  of  London.  They  exceeded  £14  at  Bennondsey, 
Holborn  and  Lewisham  ;  the  average  of  27  infirmaries* 
for  this  item  being  £11  18s.  9c?.  The  average  cost 
of  "  necessaries,"  including  warming,  cleaning,  and 
lighting  was  about  £6  per  bed.  At  Blackwall  it  was 
£12  9s.  \0d.  and  exceeded  £9  at  Woolwich,  West 
Ham  and  the  Hendon  Branch  of  the  Central  London 
District. 

Salaries,including superannuation,  vary  from  £5  \bs.Ad. 
per  occupied  bed  at  Croydon  to  £18  15s.  2d.  at  Lewisham. 
The  average  cost  for  rations  was  about  £7,  biit  the 
extremes  range  from  £4  13s.  2d.  at  Wandsworth  to 
£14  6s.  11c?.  at  Blackwall.  In  some  cases  the  variations 
sugge'^t  the  possibility  of  some  difference  of  practice  in 
the  allocation  of  expenditure  under  the  difi'erent  heads 
in  furnishing  the  returns. 

*  Five  Infirmaries  are  excluded  from  this  average  either 
as  being  not  strictly  Metropolitan  or  as  dealing  with  a  more 
chronic  or  special  class  of  cases. 
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Appendix  No.  XIII.  (B.) — continued. 


The  drug  account  averaged  £2  Os.  3d  in  27  infirmaries 
and  was  highest  at  Lewisham,  £5  Is.  3./. 

The  loan  account  charges  are  naturally  highest  in  the 
case  of  the  recently  built  infirmaries  and  should  be  ex- 
cluded in  any  comparison  of  administrative  expenditure. 
In  Table  2,  the  total  expenditure  has  therefore  been 
stated  in  two  ways  for  the  year  in  question,  viz. 
(1)  inclusive  of  loan  charges,  and  (2)  with  these  omitted. 
In  the  first  case  the  average  of  27  infirmaries*  is  just 
under  £60  per  occupied  bed,  and  in  the  second,  omitting 
loan-charges,  it  is  not  quite  £f)0. 

In  another  Table  3,  a  further  comparison  is  made  with 
the  omission  of  all  items  other  than  the  direct  expenditure 
on  patients  and  stafi" — i.e.,  omitting  all  the  establishment 
charges  set  out  in  column  (13)  of  Tables  1  and  2.  Table 
3  also  compares  the  cost  of  administration  of  each  of  these 
establishments  in  1 896-7  and  1 90.5-6  respectively.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  average  has  risen  from  £33  14s.  8d  to 


*  Five  Infirmaries  are  excluded  from  this  average  either 
as  being  not  strictly  Metropolitan  or  as  dealing  with  a  more 
chronic  or  special  class  of  cases. 


£41  Os.  .3c?.,  and  that  the  increase,  though  unequal,  ha» 
been  general. 

Caution  is  of  course  necessary  in  comparing  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  several  institutions  either  with  th». 
general  average  or  with  each  other  :  their  circumstances 
vary  considerably,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  allow  for  such 
variations. 

The  size  of  the  institution,  its  distance  from  the  con- 
tributory population,  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings, 
heating,  lighting,  and  laundry,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  cases  under  treatment,  are,  among  others,  important 
factors  which  may  come  into  account. 

But  with  all  allowance  for  these  considerations  the 
differences  in  expenditure  seem  in  some  ca-es  to  be  so 
considerable  as  to  call  for  special  verification  and 
explanation. 

t  should  add  that  I  am  indebted  to  my  clerk,  Mr.  H. 
W.  Todd,  for  the  preparation  of  the  Tables  which  I  now 
submit. 

ARTHUR  DOWNES. 

Noveniher,  1906. 
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TABLE  1.— STATEMENT  O?  EXPENDITURE,  ic,  IN  POOE  LAW  INFIRMARIES  AND  SICK 


Column  (L) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

(6.) 

(7.) 

(8.) 

(9.) 

ssions 

larges 

to 
3 

i  2 

inten- 
1  tho 

1  una 

<v 
a 

Coat  of  Maintenance  during  the  year. 

liscli 
;ar. 

in 

c3  M 
r-' 

>^ 

c 

Union  ob  Pahish,  &c. 

Number  of  ini 
commencemen 
year. 

Number    of  a 
during  the  ye 

Nnnibcr    of  d 
during  the  ye 

Number  of  deail 
the  year. 

S  J 

—  .1) 

ll  t 

S  -  - 

Iz; 

Number  of  days' 
ance  charged 
accounts. 

Number  of  weel 
financial  year. 

CO 

a 

Q 

'cn 
'> 
C 
u 
Ph 

Necessaries. 

Clothing. 

Funerals. 

Total  cost  of  Ma 
tenance. 

Bermondsey     

582 

2,154 

1,711 

436 

589 

209,206 

53 

£ 

7,927 

£■ 
3,907 

£ 

522 

£ 

227 

£ 

12,583 

Bethnal  Green  

548 

2,733 

2,091 

595 

595 

210,561 

53 

7,117 

3,868 

695 

339 

12,019 

Camberwell   

713 

3,109 

2,448 

569 

805 

289,701 

53 

10,542 

5,346 

717 

297 

16,902 

Chelsea   

397 

1,495 

1,263 

246 

383 

122,709 

52 

4,015 

2,379 

312 

92 

6,827 

Fulham  

494 

3,801 

3,194 

604 

497 

173,679 

53 

4,687 

2,673 

400 

185 

7,945 

St.  George's   

634 

2,389 

1,966 

395 

662 

221,121 

53 

7,492 

4,474 

431 

307 

12,704 

St.  George's  in  the  East   

348 

2,531 

2,188 

336 

355 

125,271 

52 

3,725 

1,697 

323 

220 

5,965 

Greenwich   

474 

2,934 

2,475 

431 

502 

165,708 

53 

5,132 

2,646 

695 

127 

8,600 

Hackney  

579 

4,358 

3,682 

673 

582 

201,943 

53 

6,516 

2,536 

553 

371 

9,976 

Holborn  

583 

2,671 

2,223 

370 

661 

202,083 

53 

7,952 

2,698 

1,154 

246 

12,050 

Islington  

753 

3,739 

3,008 

719 

765 

272,829 

53 

7,945 

5,119 

611 

449 

14,124 

Kensington   

C07 

3,710 

3,223 

560 

534 

198,197 

53 

6,459 

3,360 

384 

314 

10,517 

Lambeth  

609 

3,959 

3,217 

703 

648 

217,722 

53 

7,035 

2,979 

6  7 

416 

11,117 

Lambeth,  Children's  Infirmary 

61 

619 

618 

7 

55 

19,777 

53 

439 

409 

114 

2 

964 

Lewisham 

,277 

2,775 

2,396 

339 

317 

105,495 

53 

4,025 

2,287 

202 

140 

6,654 

London,  City  of  

456 

976 

915 

87 

430 

161,670 

53 

5,740 

3,907 

354 

108 

10,109 

St.  Marylebone  

670 

2,794 

2,285 

513 

666 

238,212 

53 

7,034 

2,951 

787 

289 

11,061 

Mile  End  

502 

2,157 

1,788 

400 

471 

166,849 

52 

5,845 

1,792 

572 

196 

8,405 

Paddington   

268 

L313 

1,042 

258 

281 

99,259 

53 

2,684 

1,235 

174 

85 

4,178 

St.  Pancras,  North   

559 

2,527 

2,121 

381 

584 

204,155 

53 

7,022 

3,117 

533 

193 

10,866 

St.  Pancras,  Cook's  Terrace   

376 

2,.'i48 

2,067 

291 

366 

134,575 

53 

4,426 

1,274 

322 

85 

6,107 

Shoreditch   

496 

2,977 

2,487 

492 

494 

171,812 

53 

5,538 

2,798 

403 

263 

9,001 

Southwark   

806 

4,936 

4,238 

709 

795 

275,342 

53 

7,123 

4,375 

678 

339 

12,514 

Wandsworth   

722 

4,729 

4,051 

666 

734 

249,040 

52 

6,235 

4,407 

326 

430 

11,398 

Whitechapel   

585 

6,142 

5,740 

335 

652 

218,808 

53 

7,103 

2,892 

765 

278 

11,038 

Woolwich... 

283 

1,269 

1,010 

269 

273 

99,620 

53 

2,670 

2,500 

253 

193 

5,616 

Croydon     

401 

1,866 

1,516 

341 

410 

143,618 

52 

4,016 

2,177 

286 

303 

6,782 

West  Ham   

651 

5,488 

4,582 

863 

694 

275,695 

53 

10,387 

6,709 

1,106 

362 

18,564 

Central  London,  S.A.D.   

250 

1,564 

1,432 

132 

250 

89,680 

53 

2,592 

999 

307 

95 

3,994 

Central  London  (Hendon)   

308 

648 

583 

86 

287 

105,799 

53 

3,227 

2,586 

255 

95 

6,163 

Poplar  and  Stepney,  S.A.D  

841 

3,389 

2,726 

736 

768 

294,294 

53 

13,003 

4,860 

1,365 

502 

19,729 

Poplar  and  Stepney  (Black wall) 

79 

93 

85 

8 

79 

29,804 

53 

1,250 

1,003 

265 

15 

2,533 

Totals 

15,912 

88,193 

74,371 

13,550 

16,184 

5,694,234 

186,933 

95,960 

16,551 

7,563 

307,005 
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Xo.  XIlI.  (B.) — continued. 

in  by  Dr.  Downes.       {Q.  23,194). 

ASYLU-MS  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  LADY-DAY,  1905. 


(10) 

(IL) 

(12.) 

(13.) 

(14.) 

a'5  ^:  - 

a 

calor 
es.  1 

Other  Expenditure. 

in  re- 

■inary 
ques- 

Cost  of  Salaries,  R( 
eration,  Superannu 
&u.,  of  Officers,  A 
ants,  iind  Servant; 
eluding  Uniforuis. 

Cost  of  Rations,  incli 
Allowances. 

Cost  of  Drugs,  Medi 
Surgical  Applianc 

Repayment  of  Piin- 
eipcil  and  Interest 
on  Loans. 

Building  and  Re- 
pairs. 

Furniture  and  Pro- 
perty. 

Rates,  Taxes,  and 
Insurances. 

Other  Expenditure 
not  included  abo\  e. 

Total  of  other  Ex- 
penditure. 

Total  Expenditure  : 
spect  of  the  Infir 
during  the  year  in 
tion. 

£ 
7,783 

£ 

5,085 

-p 

781 

£ 

2,769 

623 

£ 
1,061 

1,574 

258 

£ 
6,285 

32,517 

7,.-)85 

4,479 

1,117 

13,065 

698 

1,463 

1,872 

306 

17,404 

42,604 

11,753 

5,776 

2,950 

12,949 

2,627 

2,127 

2,971 

555 

21,229 

58,610 

4,49G 

2,629 

841 

1,716 

618 

709 

600 

179 

3,822 

18,615 

5,438 

2,981 

1,378 

4,683 

1,.346 

2,215 

1,110 

263 

9,617 

27,.359 

8,453 

3,-565 

1,970 

— 

1,276 

1,164 

1,622 

288 

*4,350 

*31,045 

4,429 

2,726 

788 

2,962 

556 

794 

758 

167 

5,503 

2,579 

615 

2,367 

826 

551 

1,004 

4  7  18 

99  (\±'\ 

6,002 

3,895 

1,128 

4,565 

764 

1,115 

970 

479 

7 

98  8Qzl 

5,544 

2,994 

824 

7,1.37 

1,373 

779 

1,463 

10  7^19 

"19  1  dA 

7,328 

3,461 

1,559 

16,304 

2,182 

996 

2,525 

353 

99  "^fiO 

AO  QOO 
4:0,OO.i 

5,623 

2,931 

952 

7,653 

1,157 

952 

837 

208 

10,807 

7,669 

5,008 

920 

5,715 

1,377 

2,282 

788 

642 

841 

632 

127 

672 

210 

201 

106 

1  978 

*l  8  1 9 

5,336 

1,910 

1,440 

4,525 

235 

336 

575 

fill 

91  (ii^ 

6,507 

3,031 

434 

Nil. 

492 

729 

Nil 

fi97 

ji.i,lVO 

8,372 

4,541 

1,214 

8,719 

3,132 

2,350 

1,342 

557 

1  fl  1  on 

ID,  lUU 

A  1  9QQ 
41, Jot? 

3,881 

2,591 

822 

2,398 

5,100 

1  07*) 

tJKJ\J 

9Q1 

Q  /I'll 

ZO,L.iO 

3,736 

*1,866 

542 

1,626 

1,192 

465 

\JO\J 

1  A  OQ^ 

6,698 

3,534 

1,109 

3,937 

1,886 

1,852 

70 

644 

8,389 

30,596 

2,681 

1,932 

748 

2,158 

855 

870 

46 

203 

4,132 

15,600 

5,732 

3,204 

800 

1,858 

972 

P.P.P. 

ooo 

440 

4,000 

7,158 

3,589 

1,368 

5,557 

2,467 

1,794 

1,914 

414 

12,146 

36,776 

8,665 

3,186 

1,052 

3,903 

1,462 

1,234 

1,642 

428 

8,669 

32,970 

5,821 

2,931 

892 

1,969 

1,942 

1,362 

697 

296 

6,266 

26,948 

3,739 

1,671 

521 

1,329 

1,311 

515 

539 

301 

3,995 

15,542 

2,276 

2,070 

648 

5,041 

536 

892 

692 

1.38 

7,299 

19,075 

9,263 

6,407 

2,283 

14,416 

4,735 

2,438 

3,499 

909 

25,997 

62,514 

3,278 

2,290 

547 

NiL 

1,135 

785 

939 

893 

3,752 

13,861 

4,412 

4,080 

473 

7,434 

1,149 

1,143 

1,284 

871 

11,882 

27,010 

10,583 

7,048 

1,744 

3,668 

7,983 

1,564 

2,308 

1,633 

17,155 

56,259 

1,225 

1,152 

106 

*150 

416 

328 

131 

119 

1,145 

6,162 

187,814 

105,774 

32,693 

151,245 

52,633 

37,033 

37,865 

12,629 

291,406 

924,693 

*Not  including  Repayment  of 
Principal  and  Interest  or 
Loans. 


•Allowances  included  in  sal* 
aries. 
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TABLE  2.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURE  PER  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 

METROPOLITAN  DISTEICT  DURING  THE 


Column  (1.) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

Jer  of 

■as 

each 
ear. 

Cost  of  Maintenance  per  occupied  bed  durin<, 
ended  Lady-d;iy  1906. 

the  year 

Ukjon  ok  Parish,  &c. 

Average  daily  nnml 
occupied  beds. 

Deal  lis  per  100  occ 
beds  on  daily  av 
during  the. year. 

Average  duration  of 
patient's  stay  in 
niary  during  the  y 

Provisions. 

Necessaries. 

Clothing. 

Funerals. 

Total. 

Bermondsey   

583-9 

77-3 

76-5 

ij 
14 

s. 
1 

a. 
2 

6 

c  rl 
S,  Ct. 

18  7 

3J 

0 

S, 

18 

6 

0 

8 

1 

22 

s, 
6 

11, 

3 

Bcthnal  Green   

567-5 

104-8 

64-2 

12 

10 

10 

6 

16  4 

1 

4 

6 

0 

11 

11 

21 

3 

7 

Camberwell   

780-9 

72  9 

75-8 

13 

10 

0 

6 

16  11 

0 

18 

4 

0 

7 

7 

21 

12 

11 

Chelsea*   

337-1 

73-0 

64-9 

12 

0 

0 

7 

1  2 

0 

18 

6 

0 

5 

5 

20 

5 

1 

Fulham   

468-1 

129-0 

40-4 

10 

0 

3 

5 

14  2 

0 

17 

1 

0 

7 

11 

16 

19 

5 

St.  George's   

593-0 

663 

731 

12 

11 

5 

7 

10  2 

0 

14 

0 

0 

10 

4 

21 

6 

4 

St.  Georges  in  the  East* 

344-3 

97-6 

43-5 

10 

16 

5 

4 

18  7 

0 

18 

9 

0 

12 

9 

17 

6 

7 

Greenwich    

446-7 

95-4 

48-6 

11 

9 

9 

5 

18  6 

1 

11 

1 

0 

5 

8 

19 

5 

1 

Hackney  

544-3 

123-6 

40-9 

11 

19 

5 

4 

13  2 

1 

0 

4 

0 

13 

8 

18 

6 

7 

Holborn   

514-7 

67-9 

62-1 

14 

12 

0 

4 

19  1 

2 

2 

4 

0 

9 

0 

22 

2 

5 

Islington  

735-4 

97-8 

60-7 

10 

16 

1 

6 

19  3 

0 

16 

7 

0 

12 

3 

19 

4 

1 

Kensington   

534-2 

104-8 

45-9 

12 

1 

10 

6 

5  10 

0 

14 

5 

0 

U 

9 

19 

13 

9 

Lambeth   

586-9 

119-9 

47-7 

11 

19 

9 

5 

1  6 

1 

3 

5 

0 

14 

2 

18 

18 

10 

„        Children's  Infimary  

53-3 

13-1 

29-1 

8 

4 

9 

7 

13  6 

2 

2 

9 

0 

0 

9 

18 

1 

9 

Lewisham  

284-4 

119-2 

34-6 

14 

3 

1 

8 

0  10 

0 

14 

2 

0 

9 

10 

23 

7 

11 

London,  City  of   

435-8 

20-0 

112-9 

13 

3 

5 

8 

19  4 

0 

16 

3 

0 

4 

11 

23 

3 

11 

St.  Marylebone   

642-1 

79-9 

68-8 

10 

19 

1 

4 

11  11 

1 

4 

6 

0 

9 

0 

17 

4 

6 

Mile  End*  

458-4 

87-3 

62-7 

12 

15 

0 

3 

18  2 

1 

4 

11 

0 

8 

7 

18 

6 

9 

Paddington   

267-4 

965 

62-8 

10 

0 

9 

4 

12  4 

0 

13 

0 

0 

6 

4 

15 

12 

6 

St.  Pancras,  North   

550-3 

69-2 

66-2 

12 

15 

2 

5 

13  3 

0 

19 

4 

0 

7 

0 

19 

14 

11 

„         Cook's  Terrace   

362-7 

80-2 

49-4 

12 

4 

1 

3 

10  3 

0 

17 

9 

0 

4 

8 

16 

16 

9 

Shoreditch  „ 

463-1 

106-2 

49-5 

1 1 

19 

2 

6 

0  10 

n 
U 

1 7 

n 
u 

1 1 

4 

1 0 

Q 

n 

kj 

Southwark  

742-2 

95-5 

48-0 

9 

11 

11 

5 

17  11 

0 

18 

3 

0 

9 

2 

16 

17 

3 

Wandsworth*   

684-2 

97-3 

45-7 

9 

2 

3 

6 

8  10 

0 

9 

6 

0 

12 

7 

16 

13 

2 

Whitechapel   

589-8 

56-8 

32-5 

12 

0 

10 

4 

18  1 

1 

.5 

11 

0 

9 

5 

18 

14 

4 

Woolwich  

268-5 

100-2 

64-2 

9 

18 

11 

9 

6  3 

0 

18 

10 

0 

14 

5 

20 

18 

4 

Croydon*   

394-6 

86-4 

63-4 

10 

3 

7 

5 

10  4 

0 

14 

6 

0 

15 

*4 

17 

3 

9 

West  Ham  

743-1 

1161 

44-9 

13 

19 

7 

9 

0  7 

1 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

24 

19 

8 

uentral  J^onaon,  c.A.JJ.  (^(^leveiana  tsii.) 

241-7 

54-6 

49-4 

10 

14 

6 

4 

2  8 

1 

5 

5 

0 

7 

10 

16 

10 

6 

„  (Hendon)   

285-2 

30-2 

110-7 

11 

6 

4 

9 

1  4 

0 

17 

11 

0 

6 

8 

21 

12 

2 

Poplar  aad  Stepney,  S.A.D.  (Bromley) 

793-2 

92-8 

69-6 

16 

7 

10 

6 

2  7 

1 

14 

5 

0 

12 

8 

24 

17 

5 

„               „  (Blackwall) 

80-3 

10-0 

173-4 

15 

11 

4 

12 

9  10 

3 

6 

0 

0 

3 

9 

31 

10 

11 

Average  of  27  Metropolitan  Infirmaries,  ] 
ttc.  (Croydon,  West  Ham,  Lambeth  [ 
(Children),  City  of  London,  Poplar  \ 
and  Stepney  Branch  Asylum,  not  1 
included)   J 

506-9 

88-8 

57-7 

11 

18 

9 

5 

19  11 

1 

0 

9 

0 

9 

7 

19 

9 

1 

*  Fifty-two  weeks 
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No.  XIII.  (B.) — continued. 

in  by  Dr.  Downes.  (Q23194.) 

OCCUPIED  BEDS  IN  THE 
YEAK  ENDING  LADY-DAY, 


POOR  LAW 
1906. 


INFIRMARIES  AND  SICK  ASYLUMS  IN  THE 


(6.) 


Q>   ;H   TO   ^  (D 

§.2  «  Mf 

g  '43  O  oc  .S 
O 


(7  ) 


box) 
'■^'^ 

=1  3 

O  O 

CJ  o 
u 

c 

O  to 

■■^  " 
^  S 


O  jO  ^ 


(8.) 


o  ^ 

S  S 
o 


(9.) 


o 


o  <o 


(10.) 


c  S 
t;  i5  CI 

S 

0  o 
O 

01  I- 

-2  c^S 


(11.) 


CSCS  3  5  03 

c  c  °3  2  STn-. 
-S         ^nl-  c  2 

-    W    S  >*i  O  - 

s.^  ^° 

  o     13  53  n  o 

^  m  Ctra  o  c  I— I 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

13 

16 

1 

9 

0 

4 

1 

7 

8 

11 

2 

11 

57 

13 

3 

52 

15 

0 

13 

7 

4 

7 

17 

10 

1 

19 

4 

30 

13 

4 

75 

1 

5 

52 

1 

0 

15 

1 

0 

7 

7 

11 

3 

15 

7 

27 

3 

8 

75 

1 

1 

58 

9 

5 

13 

6 

9 

7 

16 

0 

2 

9 

11 

11 

6 

9 

55 

4 

5 

50 

2 

7 

11 

12 

4 

6 

> 

4 

2 

18 

11 

20 

10 

11 

58 

8 

11 

48 

8 

10 

14 

3 

9 

5 

19 

8 

3 

6 

1 

*7 

6 

0 

*52 

1 

10 

52 

1 

10 

12 

17 

4 

7 

18 

5 

2 

5 

9 

15 

4 

4 

55 

12 

5 

47 

0 

4 

12 

6 

5 

5 

15 

6 

1 

7 

6 

10 

12 

7 

49 

7 

0 

44 

1 

0 

11 

0 

6 

7 

3 

1 

2 

1 

5 

14 

10 

0 

53 

1 

8 

44 

13 

11 

10 

3 

7 

5 

9 

11 

1 

10 

3 

19 

14 

9 

59 

1 

0 

45 

18 

11 

9 

19 

4 

4 

14 

2 

2 

2 

5 

30 

5 

0 

66 

4 

11 

44 

1 

6 

10 

10 

6 

5 

9 

9 

1 

15 

8 

20 

4 

7 

57 

14 

3 

43 

7 

9 

13 

1 

4 

8 

10 

8 

1 

11 

4 

18 

8 

2 

60 

10 

4 

50 

15 

7 

15 

15 

7 

11 

17 

2 

2 

7 

8 

23 

19 

7 

72 

1 

8 

59 

10 

3 

18 

15 

3 

6 

14 

4 

5 

1 

3 

22 

3 

2 

76 

1 

11 

60 

3 

8 

14 

18 

7 

6 

19 

1 

0 

19 

11 

8 

6 

5 

54 

8 

0 

54 

8 

0 

13 

0 

9 

7 

1 

5 

I 

17 

10 

25 

1 

6 

64 

6 

0 

50 

14 

5 

8 

9 

4 

5 

13 

1 

1 

15 

10 

20 

11 

7 

54 

16 

7 

49 

12 

0 

13 

19 

5 

*6 

19 

7 

2 

0 

6 

14 

16 

7 

53 

8 

7 

47 

7 

0 

12 

3 

5 

6 

8 

5 

2 

0 

4 

15 

4 

11 

55 

12 

0 

48 

8 

11 

7 

7 

10 

5 

6 

6 

2 

1 

3 

11 

7 

10 

43 

0 

3 

37 

1 

3 

12 

7 

7 

6 

18 

4 

1 

14 

7 

9 

17 

2 

50 

6 

4 

46 

6 

1 

9 

12 

11 

4 

16 

9 

1 

16 

10 

16 

7 

4 

49 

11 

0 

42 

1 

3 

12 

13 

3 

4 

13 

2 

1 

10 

9 

12 

13 

5 

48 

3 

9 

42 

9 

8 

9 

17 

5 

4 

19 

5 

1 

10 

3 

10 

12 

6 

45 

13 

10 

42 

7 

1 

13 

18 

6 

6 

4 

6 

1 

18 

10 

14 

17 

7 

57 

17 

8 

52 

18 

8 

5 

15 

4 

5 

4 

11 

1 

12 

10 

18 

9 

11 

48 

6 

10 

35 

11 

4 

12 

9 

4 

8 

12 

5 

3 

1 

5 

34 

19 

8 

84 

2 

6 

64 

14 

6 

13 

11 

O 
U 

9 

9 

6 

2 

5 

3 

15 

10 

6 

57 

7 

0 

57 

7 

0 

15 

9 

5 

14 

6 

1 

1 

13 

2 

41 

13 

3 

94 

14 

1 

68 

12 

9 

13 

6 

10 

8 

17 

9 

2 

4 

0 

21 

12 

7 

70 

18 

6 

66 

6 

0 

15 

5 

4 

14 

6 

11 

1 

6 

5 

14 

5 

2 

76 

14 

9 

74 

17 

5 

12 

8 

10 

6 

19 

3 

2 

3 

1 

18 

2 

9 

59 

3 

0 

49 

16 

10 

*  Not_  including   Repayment  of 
Principal  and  Interest  on  Loans. 


*  Allowances  included  in  Salaries. 
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APPENDICES : 
Appendix  No.  XIII.  {B.)— continued- 
Handed  in  by  Dr.  Bournes.    (Q  23194.) 
TABLE  3.-METR0P0LITAN  INFIRMARIES  AND  SICK  ASYLUMS. 


Comparative  Statement  of  Expenditure  per  Occupied  Bed,  1897  and  1906. 


Union  or  Parish,  &c. 

jTotal  Expenditure,  includint; 
Loan  and  Establishment 

1  charges,  in  respect  of  the 
Infirmary  per  occupied  bed 
[Cols.  9, 10, 11, 12,  13.    Table  1.] 

Administrative  Expenditure 
per  occupied  bed. 

[Cols.  9, 10, 11, 12.    Table  l.J 

Year  endinsi 

to 

Lady  Day, 
1897. 

Year  ending 
Lady  Day, 
1906. 

Year  ending 
Lady  Day, 
1897. 

Year  ending 
Lady  Day, 
1906,  . 

£   s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Bermondsey  ...   

47  18  11 

57 

13  3 

32  10 

8 

46 

10  4 

Bethnal  Green  

Not  built. 

75 

1  5 

44 

8  1 

Camberwell   

50    3  7 

75 

1  1 

38  17 

6 

47 

17  5 

Chelsea  

52  15  2 

55 

4  5 

34  0 

10 

43 

17  8 

Fulham  

44  11  6 

58 

8  11 

29  19 

8 

37 

18  0 

St.  Georges   

37  17  7 

*52 

1  10 

25  9 

10 

44 

15  loj 

.St.  George-in-the-East 

43  16  10 

55 

12  5 

34  10 

6 

40 

8  1 

Greenwich   

50    0  9 

49 

7  0 

34  7 

10 

38 

14  5 

Hackney   

36    8  3 

53 

1  8 

28  14 

5 

38 

11  8 

Holborn   

47    4  11 

59 

1  0 

32  0 

8 

39 

6  3 

Islington   

Not  built. 

66 

4  11 

35 

19  11 

Xensington   

41    4  9 

57 

14  3 

34  1 

4 

37 

9  8 

Lambeth   

49  12  2 

60 

10  4 

34  7 

8 

42 

2  2 

„       Children's  Infirmary 

Non-existent 

72 

1  8 

48 

2  1 

Lewisham   

77    8  2 

76 

1  11 

50  3 

0 

53 

18  9 

tLondon,  City  of 

47    9  2 

54 

8  0 

30  10 

9 

46 

1  7 

St.  Marylebone  

55    9  11 

64 

6  0 

32  2 

3 

39 

4  6 

Mile  End   

42  12  4 

54 

16  7 

29  5 

1 

34 

5  0 

Paddington   

65  17  1 

53 

8  7 

40  12 

5 

38 

12  0 

St.  Pancras,  North   

47  13  8 

55 

12  0 

34  4 

3 

40 

7  1 

„       South     ...  J 
(Cook's  Terrace).] 

Accounts  not 
separate  from 
workhouse. 

I43 

0  3 

31 

12  5 

Shoreditch   

35  13  10 

50 

6  4 

30  18 

6 

40 

9  2 

Southwark   

50    6  2 

49 

11  0 

34  11 

11 

33 

3  8 

Wandsworth   

41  12  1 

48 

3  9 

30  8 

9 

35 

10  4 

Whitechapel 

35  17  1 

45 

13  10 

29  0 

5 

35 

1  4 

Woolwich   

47    8  3 

57 

17  8 

33  3 

6 

43 

0  1 

Central  London,  S.A.D. 

54    1  1 

57 

7  0 

38  8 

5 

41 

16  6 

„  Hendon 

Not  built. 

94 

14  1 

53 

0  10 

Poplar  and  Stepney,  S.A.D  ... 

50    6  11 

70 

18  6 

33  17 

10 

49 

5  11 

t            „  Blackwall. 

Non-existent 

76 

14  9 

62 

9  7 

33  14 

8 

41 

0  3 

Average  of  23 
Infirmaries. 

Average  of  27 
Infirmaries. 

*  Not  including  Repayment 
of  Principal  and  Interest 
on  Loans. 


t  Institutions  marked  t  not 
included  in  Average. 
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Handed  in  by  Dr.  Sjmrrell^  PopU'r  and  Sttpney  Sick  Asylwm.    (Q.  23405.) 


Statement  showing  the  Average  Cost  per  Patient  per  Day  in  (I.)  General  Hospitals  and 

(II.)  in  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  in  London. 


/. —  General  Hospitals.     {Including  all  Charges.) 


General  Hospitals 

s.  d. 

General  Ho.spitals. 

s.  d. 

The  London   

5  5 

Guy's  ------- 

4  5 

St.  Bartholomew's-      .      .      -■  - 

5  2 

St.  Thomas's  ----- 

5  5 

St.  George's  ------ 

7  9 

Middlesex  ------ 

6  4 

St.  Mary's  ------ 

5  5 

King's  College  ----- 

5  8 

University  College       .      -      -  . 

6  3 

Westminster  ------ 

6  8 

Charing  Cross 

6  3 

Royal  Free  ------ 

3  11 

//. — Poor  Law  Infirmaries.     {Including  all  Charges  except  Collection.) 

Poor  Law  Infirmaries. 

s.  d. 

1 

Poor  Law  Infirmaries. 

s.  d. 

Bermondsey  -      -      -      -      -  - 

3  3 

Mile  End  

2  6| 

Bethnal  Green  

2  7} 

Paddington  

3  3 

Camberwell  ------ 

3  4i 

Poplar  and  Stepney  S.A.- 

3 6 

Central  London  S.A.- 

5 Oi 

St.  George's  E.  

2  0 

Chelsea  ------- 

2  4i 

St.  George's  W.  -      -      -      -  - 

2  8i 

City  of  London  

No  return 

St.  Mary's,  Islington    -      -      -  - 

3  6i 

Fulham  (exclusive  of  loans)  - 

2  5 

St.  Marylebone  ----- 

about 

Greenwich  ------ 

2  5 

15s.  per  weelc 

Hackney  ------ 

between 

St.  Pancras,  N.    -       -       -       -  - 

2  111 

20s.  and  25s. 

St.  Pancras,  S.     -       -       -       -  - 

2  3i 

Hammersmith       -      -      -      -  - 

Just  opened, 

Shoreditch    -  - 

No  return. 

no  return. 

Southwark  ------ 

2  6 

Holborn  -  - 

3  21 

Wandsworth  ------ 

2  3^ 

Kensington    -      -      -      -      -  - 

2  81 

West  Ham  ------ 

4  Vi 

Lambeth  ------ 

2  Q\ 

Whitechapel  - 

No  return 

Lewisbam  ------ 

3    5  ! 

i 

Woolwich     -      -  - 

3  10 

429—11. 
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APPENDICES  : 

APPENDIX   No.   XV.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  R.  BmheU,  Bethnal  Green.    (Q.  S3945.) 


List  of  Able-Bodied  Single  Men  admitted  to  the  Bethnal  Green  Woekhouse,  from  1st  January,  1905, 

TO  July,  1906. 


Admitted. 

Name. 

Ige. 

Discharged. 

Admitted. 

Name. 

Age. 

1905. 

1905. 

1905. 

January 

4 

Kjx.lj.    -         -         -  - 

Z4 

January 

5 

April 

5 

T  M 

51 

3 

TT  D  - 
xi.XJ . 

20 

J) 

4 

55 

7 

W.G.  -      -      -  - 

46 

1) 

5 

n  T,  - 

V .  1 J . 

35 

» 

5 

55 

7 

W.J.  -      -      -  - 

52 

)) 

5 

VV  .lj.  -         -         -  - 

AQ 

6 

55 

10 

H  T, 

31 

-  7 

VV  .V^.  -         -         -  - 

n 

7 

55 

18 

F  F  - 

OO 

» 

9 

W.C  -         -         -  - 

)) 

10 

55 

18 

0  .\J,      -            -            -  - 

)5 

9 

^JT.iVl.    -           -           -  - 

"^Q 
Oa 

)) 

9 

55 

20 

T  IT  - 

X • XX .  - 

)) 

16 

J;  .!>.    -         -         -  - 

)5 

17 

55 

25 

G  W  - 

42 

0  .IX.    -         -         -  - 

?) 

16 

33 

29 

T.M.  -      -      -  - 

53 

)) 

17 

Ijt.VV.  -         -  - 

9Q 

)) 

18 

55 

26 

G  G    -  . 

») 

20 

TP- 

30 

21 

May 

3 

S.G.  -      -      -  - 

49 

J> 

22 

W.A.  -      -      -  - 

38 

)) 

22 

55 

3 

A.H.  -      -      -  - 

33 

'» 

28 

G.F.  -      -      -  - 

58 

February 

2 

55 

4 

J.J.    -      -      -  - 

44 

)) 

30 

M.A.  -      -      -  - 

48 

January 

31 

55 

4 

H.B.  -      -      -  - 

43 

February 

1 

1  .o.    -        -        -  - 

•JO 

February 

2 

55 

8 

H.P.  .      -      -  - 

38 

4 

Jl/.r .  - 

)5 

4 

55 

9 

J.A.  -      -      -  - 

40 

" 

6 

\jr.r.    -         -         -  - 

53 

6 

55 

12 

J.D.  -      -      -  - 

42 

9 

T>  P 

Xl.IJ.     -       ,  - 

A  ^ 

55 

10 

" 

12 

E.F.  -      .      -  - 

48 

)) 

11 

p  r> 

)5 

11 

" 

20 

A.L.  -      -      -  - 

42 

Ijr.U.    -         -         -  - 

•^1 

oi 

3) 

14 

33 

22 

F.S.   -      -      -  - 

47 

55 

15 

T  t; 

.J  .o.     -         -         -  - 

5o 

3) 

15 

33 

23 

H.C.  -      -      -  - 

56 

55 

16 

f  J  p 

0-1 

J3 

17 

33 

24 

J.T.   -      -      -  - 

48 

55 

17 

T  W 
»J  ,  VV  .  - 

Ol 

3) 

21 

53 

ll 

F.H.  -      -      -  - 

51 

55 

17 

Vt  P 

ri.i  .  - 

33 

21 

June 

1 

T  P 

42 

March 

2 

Vjr.b.    -          -          -  - 

30 

March 

2 

35 

1 

P.W.  -      -      -  - 

56 

55 

2 

W.L'.  -       -       -  - 

17 

3) 

2 

53 

2 

J.S.    -      -      -  - 

56 

55 

3 

A.b.    -       -       -  - 

37 

33 

3 

53 

2 

H.G.  -      -      -  - 

54 

55 

6 

H.W.  -       -       -  - 

58 

33 

6 

33 

3 

H.T.  -      -      -  - 

31 

■n 

8 

T  ■□ 

J.H.  - 

28 

3> 

8 

33 

6 

W.M.  -      -      -  - 

45 

35 

9 

P  Q 

(jr.O.     -         -         -  - 

33 

10 

5) 

6 

W.S.  -      -      .  - 

50 

■55 

10 

T  P 

4o 

33 

10 

33 

7 

W.McL.  - 

59 

-53 

10 

VV.r.  - 

oi 

33 

11 

53 

o 

o 

A.L.  -      -      -  - 

44 

35 

13 

W.JY.    -           -            -  - 

on 

3J 

13 

" 

16 

T.McF. 

39 

35 

16 

±  .ij.    -       -       -  - 

55 

33 

17 

1 

53 

22 

W.G.  -      -      -  - 

48 

55 

16 

A.S.  -      -      -  - 

46 

>3 

16 

33 

27 

J.H.  -      -      -  - 

39 

53 

19 

T.H.  -      -      -  - 

54 

3) 

20 

35 

26 

l.o.  - 

■  55 

18 

CM.  -      -      -  - 

54 

3) 

20 

33 

30 

G.H.  -      -      -  - 

46 

■35 

20 

J.O.  -      -      -  - 

44 

33 

21 

July 

2 

C.G.  -      -      -  - 

25 

55 

20 

J.E.   -      -      -  - 

49 

33 

21 

55 

3 

A.G.  -      -      -  - 

24 

" 

21 

T.H.  -      -       -  - 

59 

33 

21 

55 

10 

J.M.  -      -      -  - 

59 

35 

21 

H.C.  -      -      -  - 

59 

33 

21 

55 

10 

E.W.  -      -      -  - 

45 

-55 

21 

W.G.  -      -      -  - 

44 

3) 

21 

55 

24 

A.P.  -      -      -  - 

17 

■55 

21 

G.F.  -      -      -  - 

56 

3) 

21 

August 

2 

J.S.    -      -      -  - 

59 

55 

30 

J.S.   -      -      -  - 

33 

33 

30. 

35 

3 

A.C.  -      -      -  - 

41 

55 

31 

S.E.   -      -      -  - 

26 

April 

3 

55 

9 

T.W.  or  J.  - 

40 

April 

1 

T.C.  -      -      -  - 

26 

55 

1 

55 

14 

E.McD.  - 

50 

55 

1 

W.B.  -      -      -  - 

38 

55 

2 

55 

15 

A.D.  -      -      -  - 

50 

Discharged. 


1905. 
April 


May 


June 


July 


August 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.  R.  Bushell,  BetJmal  Qreen.    (Q.  3S945.) 


List  of  Able-bodied  Single  Men  admitted  to  the  Bethnal  Green  Workhouse  from  1st  January,  1905,  to 

July,  1906. — continued. 


Admitted. 

Name. 

Age 

.  Discharged. 

Admitted. 

Name. 

Age 

.  Discharged. 

1905. 

1905. 

1906. 

1906. 

August 

18 

j.ri.  -     -     .  - 

42 

August 

18 

January 

10 

J.O.   -      .      -  . 

47 

January 

11 

)> 

19 

H.B.  -      -      -  - 

39 

)) 

19 

)j 

18 

J.T.   -      -      -  . 

50 

»5 

19 

)) 

19 

J.O.   -      -      -  - 

46 

21 

)) 

23 

J.G.   -      -      -  - 

18 

)> 

24 

J) 

21 

J.W.E. 

42 

21 

)> 

24 

A.S.  -      -      -  - 

26 

J) 

26 

)j 

21 

C.R.  -      -      -  - 

30 

» 

21 

25 

J.R.  -      -      -  - 

35 

J> 

26 

)) 

26 

CO.  -      .      -  - 

32 

29 

)i 

26 

J.N.  -      -      -  - 

35 

)) 

26 

)) 

ii6 

G.W.  -      -      -    .  - 

30 

29 

)i 

27 

G.W.  -      -      .  - 

58 

)> 

28 

)j 

28 

A.T.  -      -      -  - 

39 

» 

30 

)) 

27 

E.R.  -      -      .  - 

36 

)) 

28 

September  4 

B.H.  -      -      .  - 

29 

September  4 

)) 

30 

S.B.  -      -      -  - 

5 

») 

30 

j» 

13 

J.R.   -      -      -  - 

45 

j> 

14 

)) 

30 

W.S.  -      -      -  - 

33 

5> 

31 

)) 

15 

H.G.  -      -      -  - 

38 

)) 

16 

February  2 

A.a  -    -    -  - 

32 

February  2 

18 

J.B.   -      -      -  . 

24 

)) 

19 

» 

6 

G.T.  -      -      -  . 

58 

)) 

7 

») 

24 

A.B.  -      .      -  - 

54 

26 

)) 

10 

E.S.   -      -      -  - 

21 

)) 

11 

)> 

29 

W.H. - 

41 

October 

1 

5) 

13 

W.S.  -      -      -  - 

27 

)> 

14 

October 

3 

J.N.  -      -      -  - 

19 

» 

4 

J) 

13 

H.L.  -      -      -  - 

45 

)) 

14 

)i 

5 

CP.  -      -      -  - 

45 

u 

6 

» 

22 

T.W.  -      -      -  - 

35 

)) 

22 

ij 

5 

G.P.  -      .      -  . 

35 

1) 

7 

)) 

19 

S.H.  -      -      -  - 

35 

)) 

20 

)) 

6 

G.I).  -      -      -  - 

37 

1> 

6 

H 

20 

G.H.  -      -      -  - 

50 

» 

21 

6 

T.M.  -      -      -  . 

33 

)» 

7 

)» 

24 

G.W.  ...  - 

30 

)) 

24 

)i 

7 

J.H.  -      -      -  . 

55 

)) 

18 

)) 

27 

T.B.  -      -      -  - 

40 

)j 

28 

9> 

19 

J.S.  ...  - 

29 

)> 

20 

>) 

28 

H.R.  -      -      -  . 

40 

)) 

28 

>> 

23 

A.M.  

47 

1) 

24 

March 

1 

F.R.  -      -      -  - 

18 

March 

1 

») 

24 

R.L.  -      -      -  - 

58 

)> 

25 

>) 

2 

J.G.   -      -      -  - 

35 

)) 

3 

>) 

25 

J.T.   -      -      -  . 

32 

>J 

26 

>i 

2 

J.L.   -      -      -  - 

54 

)) 

2 

)) 

28 

T.T.  -      -      -  - 

51 

)) 

30 

>i 

4 

G.H.  -      -      -  - 

42 

)> 

5 

?5 

30 

R.B.  -      -      -  - 

32 

)i 

30 

)) 

9 

G.C.  -      -      -  - 

34 

J) 

10 

)> 

31 

G.V.  -      -      -  - 

35 

November  1 

10 

W.H. - 

40 

11 

12 

November  2 

B.P.  -      -      -  - 

49 

)) 

2 

jj 

10 

J.G.   -      -      .  - 

33 

)) 

1  9 

4 

W.L.  -      -      .  - 

62 

)) 

4 

13 

W.T.  -      -      -  - 

28 

)) 

14 

» 

6 

H.V.  -      -      .  - 

46 

?5 

7 

13 

G.O.  -      -      -  - 

51 

)) 

13 

8 

W.R.  -      -      .  . 

44 

)> 

10 

)) 

18 

A.D.  -      -      -  - 

56 

1) 

19 

)> 

9 

T.J.   -      -      -  - 

24 

)) 

10 

)) 

22 

W.C.  -      -      -  - 

24 

)j 

J) 

10 

D.M.  -      -      -  - 

33 

»> 

13 

)» 

23 

H.D.  ...  - 

24 

)) 

24 

)) 

14 

T.H.  -  .  - 

30 

)? 

15 

)i 

24 

W.C.  -      -      -  - 

30 

)) 

26 

») 

18 

F.C.  -      -      -  . 

20 

>) 

18 

April 

1 

W.L.  -      -      -  - 

22 

April 

2 

5» 

20 

E.T.  -      -      .  . 

29 

)) 

21 

4 

W.B.  -      -      -  . 

30 

51 

4 

)) 

20 

R.U.  -      -      -  - 

38 

>) 

21 

)) 

5 

H.F.  -      -      -  - 

36 

)) 

6 

)) 

22 

H.L.  -      -      -  - 

47 

)) 

23 

9 

T.L.  -      -      -  - 

48 

>) 

9 

J) 

25 

E.F.   -      -      -  - 

25 

5) 

27 

)) 

18 

G.S.  -      -      -  - 

55 

)I 

18 

JJ 

30 

JB.  - 

26 

December  1 

1) 

19 

A.E.  -      -      -  - 

38 

)I 

20 

December  8 

T.H.  -      -      -  - 

60 

J) 

9 

)i 

20 

W.T.  -      -      -  - 

19 

)) 

20 

)» 

13 

C.C.  -      -      -  . 

Ol 

)5 

14 

)) 

23 

J.B.   -      -      -  . 

40 

)) 

20 

)» 

14 

A.W.  -      -      -  - 

I> 

15 

)) 

25 

H.P.  -      -      -  - 

36 

)J 

26 

)i 

17 

J.G.  or  E.  - 

ID 

U 

18 

May 

1 

E.N.  -      -      -  . 

38 

May 

1 

)) 

18 

W.T.  -      -      -  . 

5) 

18 

)) 

2 

J.M.  -      -      -  - 

46 

») 

2 

5) 

24 

W.M.- 

35 

I) 

26 

)) 

4 

C.H.  -      -      -  - 

48 

)) 

5 

j> 

5 

J.N.  -      -      -  - 

50 

!) 

5 

1906. 

>i 

10 

C.R.  -      -      -  - 

23 

15 

11 

)) 

30 

W.A.  -      -      -  - 

44 

January 

1 

51 

12 

A.P.  -      -      -  . 

17 

)) 

12 

)) 

12 

J.R.   -      -      .  . 

34 

» 

12 

1906. 

)) 

12 

W  D.  - 

56 

12 

J  anuary 

5 

T.M.  -      -      -  . 

51 

» 

5 

» 

12 

A.B.  -      -      -  - 

30 

>> 

)> 

14 

>» 

10 

P.E.  -      -      -  . 

16 

11 

28 

G.P.  -      -      -  - 

28 

» 

29 

)j 

10 

J.W.  -      -      -  . 

40 

>) 

11 

)1 

22 

G.S.  -      -      -  - 

31 

22 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.  R.  Bushell,  Bethnal  Green.    (Q.  230Ji5.) 


List  of  Able-bodied  Single  Men  admitted  to  the  Bethnal  Green  "Workhou.se  from  1st  January,  190.5,  to 

July,  1906.—  continued. 


Admitted. 

Name. 

Age. 

Discharged. 

Admitted. 

Name. 

Age. 

Discharged. 

1  (\C\Ci 

lyuo. 

1906. 



190G. 

May 

22 

W.J.  -      -      -  - 

28 

May 

23 

June 

12 

J.C.  -      -      -  . 

30 

June  16 

24 

A.M.  -       -       -  - 

39 

)) 

25 

51 

22 

J.L.    ...  - 

31 

22 

)> 

28 

W.N.  -      -      -  - 

39 

•>■) 

28 

)J 

29 

E.r.  -    -    -  . 

54 

29 

5) 

30 

S.L.   -      -      -  - 

26 

)) 

30 

)) 

cO 

ii.p.  -    -    .  . 

50 

30 

June 

2 

A.R.  -      -      .  - 

28 

June 

2 

July 

4 

w.v. - .  - 

26 

July  4 

7 

G.W.  -      -      .  - 

48 

I) 

7 

1) 

4 

J.M.  -      -      -  - 

38 

5 

»> 

6 

J.M.  -      -      .  - 

57 

)) 

7 

•>•> 

6 

J.H.  -      -  - 

57 

7 

)> 

8 

CM.  -      -      -  . 

37 

)) 

8 

)» 

7 

H.P.  -      -      -  - 

26 

7 

i» 

9 

J.C.  -      -      -  - 

50 

1) 

9 

)1 

7 

J.M.  -      -      -  . 

59 

)> 

10 

A.T.  -      -      -  - 

47 

•)•> 

11 

>) 

7 

J.F.   -      -      -  - 

57 

9 

5) 

13 

A.S.  -      -      -  - 

29 

)) 

13 

APPENDIX  No.  XV.  (B). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  R.  Bushell,  Bethnal  Green.    (Q.  33945.) 


List  of  Men  who  have  been  stjccessftjl  in  obtainiitg  Wokk  and  removing  Wife  anu  Family  from  Workhouse 

DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM  22nD  SEPTEMBER,  19C4,  TO  2nD  JuNE,  1906. 


Name. 

Dependents. 

Name. 

Dependents. 

H.J. 

Two  children. 

H.H.  

Wife  and  five  children. 

W.P. 

Three  children. 

CP.  

Wife  and  four  children. 

H.P. 

Three  children. 

J.P.    -      -      -  - 

Wife  and  three  children. 

J.R. 

Wife  and  four  children. 

R.B.  

Wife  and  four  children. 

W.H. 

Wife  and  four  children. 

E.S.    .      ■-       -       -  - 

Wife  and  four  children. 

G.W. 

Wife  and  two  children. 

T.F.    ■       -       -  - 

Wife  and  four  children. 

J.W. 

Wife  and  iive  children. 

W.M.  -       -       -  - 

Wife  and  four  children. 

W.P. 

Wife  and  seven  children. 

J.Q.  

Wife  and  four  children. 

R.P. 

Wife  and  three  children. 

H.D.  -       -       -  - 

Wife  and  three  children. 

T.S. 

Wife  and  four  children. 

w.s.  

Wife  and  one  child. 

H.C. 

Wife  and  five  children. 

G.W.  

Wife  and  three  children 

C.S. 

Wife  and  four  children. 

W.G.  

Wife  and  one  child. 

c.c. 

Wife  and  four  children. 

J.W.  

Wife  and  four  children. 

J.W. 

Wife  and  two  children. 

W.F.  -       -       -  - 

Wife  and  three  children. 

R.J. 

Wife  and  two  children. 

APPENDIX   No.   XV.  (C). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  R.  Bushell,  Bethnal  Green.    {Q.  239Jt5.) 
List  of  burials  at  Bethnal  Green  Infirmary  during  the  five  years  ending  31st  Decemjser,  1905, 


Year. 

Private 
Funerals. 

Parish 
Funerals. 

Buried  by 
Friends. 

From  1st  January  to  31st  December,  1901 

349 

155 

69  per  cent. 

)J                     )!                     11                    «                     55           1902           .               .  - 

324 

135 

70  i  „ 

„          „          „          .,          .,     1903  - 

337 

143 

70 

"1  904 

)?                       ))                       J)                       ))                       :i  J-i7VJ-* 

525 

165 

76 

„      1905  - 

562 

172 

76  V 
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APPENDIX  No.  XV.  (D). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  R.  Bushdl,  Bethnal  Green.    (Q.  23045.) 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  WOMEN  INMATES  OF  BETHNAL  GREEN  WORKHOUSE 

BY  MRS.  BUSHELL,  MATRON. 


A. — Able-bodied  Makeied  Women  with  Husband  and 
Family  in  House. 
We  have  in  Bethnal  Green  very  few  of  these  cases. 
Personally  I  Imow  of  about  half  a  dozen,  which  we  might 
call  "  ins-and-outs."  During  the  winter  months  they 
come  into  the  house.  The  children  are  sent  to  the 
nursery,  a  bright,  cheerful  room,  under  the  care  of  a  paid 
official. 

It  is  very  sad  to  relate  that  many  of  the  children  enter 
the  workhouse  looking  pale  and  wasted.  After  they  have 
been  here  for  a  little  while  the  improvement  is  wonderful 
in  every  way.  Then  comes  the  time  when  the  parents 
take  them  out  on  tramp  again  to  look  for  work,  such 
as  hajmaakuig,  fruit  and  hop  picking.  My  experience 
has  been  that  women  of  this  class  improve  rather  than 
degenerate  during  their  stay  in  the  workhouse. 

B. — Deserted  Wives — Childeen  in  Nueseey. 

Women  of  this  class  are  to  be  pitied  in  many  ways, 
owing  to  their  bad  training  in  early  life.  Most  of  them 
are  brought  up  to  the  workshop  and  factory,  and  know 
nothing  of  domestic  work.  They  are  married  very  young, 
and  as  a  rule  they  get  around  them  a  large  family,  which 
are  delicate  through  improper  feeding,  and  through  not 
being  properly  cared  for  ;  consequently  the  husband  has 
no  comfort  in  his  home  ;  he  prefers  the  public  house, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  t«n  the  woman  follows.  The 
husband  never  thinks  of  joining  a  club ;  sickness  often 
follows  and  the  few  pieces  of  furniture  they  happen  to  have 
are  disposed  of.  The  man  deserts  his  home  and  there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  wife  and  children  but  the  workhouse. 

We  do  not  get  many  of  these  cases ;  at  the  present 
time  we  have  only  five.  As  a  rule  these  women  settle 
down  and  are  perfectly  happy  and  contented,  as  they 
know  their  children  are  properly  cared  for,  clothed  and 
educated. 

C. — Single  Able-bodied  Women. 

We  have  only  two  women  of  this  class  at  this  date : — 
f  1.  A  woman  who  was  employed  in  a  workshop  a. 
the  age  of  seventeen.  She  left  her  home  to  go  and 
live  with  a  man.  This  man  lived  eight  years,  and 
during  that  time  eight  children  were  bom ;  soon  after 
she  went  to  live  with  another  man,  and  two*  more 
children  were  born ;  this  man  died,  and  the  woman 
and  children  found  their  way  to  the  workhouse. 
She  has  now  been  in  the  workhouse  for  three  years. 

2.  A  woman  with  two  illegitimate  children  quite  able 
to  get  her  own  living,  but  unable  to  support  herself 
and  children. 

I  may  mention  we  get  very  few  women  that  we  could 
term  able-bodied ;  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  most  of 
them  are  mentally  deficient.  If  we  happen  to  get  a  stray 
one,  a  situation  is  found  for  her,  and  she  is  looked  after  by 
the  Ladies  Committee. 

D. — Mateenity  Waeds. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  only  had  four  cases  of 
married  women  with  husbands  in  house,  and  three  cases 
of  deserted  wives. 

Forty  married  women  have  come  straight  from  their 
homes  to  be  confined,  and  have  taken  their  discharge  at 


the  end  of  three  weeks,  which  is  the  time  specified  for 
normal  cases.  Many  of  these  women  are  admitted  in 
labour.  The  husbands  are  generally  out  of  work,  or  too 
poor  to  pay  for  a  doctor  and  someone  to  look  after  them 
and  provide  them  with  nourishment. 

Single  Women — First  Cases. 

These  women  are  specially  looked  after  by  the  midwife 
and  not  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  undesirable 
women.  Each  woman  is  brought  before  the  Ladies 
Committee  and  she  is  visited  by  a  member,  and  everything 
is  done  to  reclaim  her.  Some  of  them  are  sent  to  homes, 
others  to  domestic  service.  Homes  are  found  for  their 
babies.  The  girls,  if  they  earn  sufficient  money,  pay 
five  shillings  a  week,  but  if  at  first  they  cannot  earn 
enough  it  is  made  up  by  the  Ladies  Committee. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that,  during  the  nine  years 
I  have  been  matron  here,  I  have  only  known  two  of  these 
girls  return  to  have  their  second  child. 

Some  of  the  girls  are  feeble-minded  and  are  not  capable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves.  The  Committee  never  lose 
sight  of  these  poor  creatures. 

Visitors  are  not  allowed  to  these  wards.  I  consider  that 
careful  administration  and  strict,  though  kind,  discipline, 
combined  with  comparative  isolation  (there  being  not 
more  than  four  beds  in  any  one  ward),  tend  to  raise  the 
moral  tone  of  those  who  have  fallen  through  weakness 
rather  than  deep  moral  depravity.  These  features  also 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  those  women  who  would  use  the 
workhouse  as  an  easy  way  of  shifting  the  burden  of  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  their  confinement  on  to  any  shoulders 
but  their  own. 

Single  Women  with  more  than  one  Child. 

We  do  not  get  many  of  these  cases.  Help  is  offered  by 
the  Ladies  Committee ;  in  some  cases  it  is  accepted  and 
in  others  refused  ;  of  course  we  get  some  disappointments. 

E. — Healthy  Old  Women  over  Sixty. 

These  women  drift  to  the  workhouse  from  various 
causes,  some  through  having  lost  their  husbands,  others 
through  sickness.  The  better  class  amuse  themselves  witlr 
house  and  needle-work  ;  they  are  the  women  we  have 
largely  to  depend  on  for  making  and  mending  the  clothes, 
folding  in  laundry  and  doing  bedroom  work.  Others 
do  washing  and  scrubbing ;  in  fact  they  are  put  to  do 
whatever  we  find  they  are  best  adapted  for.  All  these 
women  are  classified.    They  are  able  to  visit  their  friends. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  get  some  of  the  old  women  from 
the  age  of  seventy  to  eighty-five  to  take  an  interest  in 
anything  ;  they  seem  to  give  up  entirely.  The  officers 
and  also  the  Brabazon  Society  ladies  have  tried  in  every 
way  that  could  be  thought  of,  but  it  seems  impossible 
to  rouse  them. 

These  women  are  generally  of  the  hawker  and  gutter 
class  ;  they  have  never  taken  any  interest  in  anything  and 
seem  to  be  too  lazy  to  exert  themselves.  They  never 
read,  nor  have  they  done  needlework  in  their  lives.  It 
is  too  much  trouble  for  them  to  keep  themselves  clean — 
even  their  heads,  which  might  seem  a  trivial  matter  to 
mention,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  very  important 
consideration. 
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Handed  in  bij  Mr.  I.  Duncomhc  Mann,  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.    (Q.  24155.) 


Pabishes  and  Unions  comphisino  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District,  Rateable  Value,  PoptrLATiON,  and 

NCTMBER  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  THE  BOABD  OF  IVIaNAGEMENT  :  — 


PARISHES  AND  UNIONS. 

±.\iCL\j\^<Xi\J LK^     V  diU-COj 

April,  1906. 

Census,  1901. 

No.  of  represen- 

utSjui V Co  yjix 

Metropolitan 

iri-o  VlLtJ-liO  iJUclLU.. 

£ 

Kensington  -   

2,362,624 

176,628 

3 

883,368 

137,289 

1 

Hammersmith       -      -      -  -  

797,658 

112,239 

1 

Paddington  -   

1,540,143 

143,976 

2 

888,133 

73,842 

1 

St.  George's  -   

3,463,316 

128,256 

4 

Westminster  

1,252,766 

33,081 

1 

St.  Marylebone 

1,917,673 

133,301 

3 

1,803,748 

235,317 

3 

Hampstead  

1,076,202 

81,942 

1 

Islington  

1,950,142 

334,991 

3 

1,569,433 

270,519 

2 

St.  Giles  and  St.  George,  Bloomsbury  

530,593 

31,436 

1 

Strand  

1,244,017 

21,674 

1 

Holborn  

1,478,066 

128,691 

2 

London,  City  of----  

5,320,163 

27,664 

5 

807,334 

118,637 

1 

Bethnal  Green  

548,359 

129,680 

1 

Whitechapel  

519,919 

78,768 

1 

St.  George-in-the-East  

211,943 

49,068 

1 

331,134 

57,937 

1 

Mile  End  Old  Town  

422,655 

112,827 

1 

839,779 

168,822 

1 

1,300,541 

206,180 

Q 

941,427 

1 

1,947,632 

301,895 

3 

Wands  woi  til  

2,991,776 

400,941 

3 

Camberwell  -----  

1,356,223 

259,339 

2 

1,140,973 

185,034 

1 

819,171 

131,086 

1 

Lewisham 

1,118,139 

134,721 

1 

Tbtal  ------- 

£43,395,049 

4,536,541 

55 

The  following  are  not  included  in  above :— Lincoln's  Inn,  £34,234  ;  Gray's  Inn,  £17,119  ;  Inner  Temple* 
£25,277  ;  Middle  Temple,  £14,757.  


In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  representation,  18  Managers  are  nominated  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.  T.  Buncombe  Mann,  Metropolitan  Asi/hims  Board.  (Q.  24155.) 


List  of  the  various  Institutions  under  the  Board's  control,  or  in  course  of  erection,  at  end  of  1905. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Imbecile  Asylums. 

Tooting  Bee  Asylum 
and  Children's  Re- 
ceiving Home. 
Leavcsden  Asylum 
Caterham  -       -  - 
Darenth  Training 
School  and  Indus- 
trial Colony  - 
Belmont  Asylum 

Fever  Hospitals. 
Eastern  Hospital 

North-Eastern  Hospital 

North-Western 

Western 

South-Western 

Fountain 

Grove 

South-Eastern 

Park 

Brook 
Northern  Hospital  (for 

Convalescing  Patients) 
Southern  Hospital  (for 

Convalescing  Patients) 

Smallpox  Hospitals. 

.Joyce  Green  Hospital 
Orchard  Hospital 

Long  Reach  Hospital  - 

Unallotted  Hospital. 
Gore    Farm    Upper  ^ 
Hospital .  I 
Gore   Farm  Lower  j 
Hospital. 

Training  Ship  "  Exmouth" 
Infirmary  - 

Shipping  Home  - 


Schools  and  Homes  for 
Children. 

Ringworm  Schools. 
Bridge  School 
The  Downs  School 

Ophthalmia  Schools. 
High  Wood  School  - 
White  Oak  School  - 

Seaside  Homes. 
S.  Anne's  Home  - 
East  Cliff  House 
Millfield  - 

Defective  Children's  Homes. 
Lloyd  House 

12,  Lloyd  Street  - 
16,  Elm  Grove  - 
60,  62,  64,  Kingwood 

Road . 
81,  Earlsfield  Road 
Surrey  House,  66,  St. 

Ann's  Hill. 


Where  Situate. 


Tooting,  S.W. 


King's  Langley,  Herts  - 
Caterham,  Surrey  - 
Dartford,  Kent 


Sutton,  Surrey 


The  Grove,  Homerton, 
N.E. 

St.  Ann's  Road,  South 

Tottenham,  N. 
Lawn  Road,  Hampstead, 

N.W. 

Seagrave  Road,  Fulham, 
S.W. 

Landor  Road,  Stockwell, 
S.W. 

Tooting  Grove,  Tooting 

Graveney,  S.W. 
Tooting  Grove,  Tooting 

Graveney,  S.W. 
Avonley    Road,  New 

Cross,  S.E. 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 

S.E. 

Shooters  Hill,  Kent 
Winchmore  Hill,  N. 

Carshalton    .      -  - 


Dartford,  Kent 
Dartford,  Kent 

Dartford,  Kent 


Dartford,  Kent 


Moored  off  Grays,  Essex 
Sherfield  House,  Grays, 
Essex. 

24,  Stainsby  Road,  Lime- 
house. 


Witham,  Essex 
Sutton,  Surrey 

Brentwood,  Essex  - 
Swanley,  Kent 

Heme  Bay,  Kent  - 
Margate,  Kent 
Rustington,  near  Little- 
hampton. 

11,  Lloyd  Street,  Penton- 

ville,  W.C. 
Pentonville,  W.C.  - 
Peckham,  S.E. 
Fulham,  S.W. 

Wandsworth,  S.W. 
Wandsworth,  S.W. 


Date  of  Opening. 


.January  19th,  1903 


October,  1870  - 
October,  1870- 
November,  1878 


Tnly  5th,  190.5 

February  1st,  1871 

October  8th,  1892  - 

-lanuary  25th,  1870 

March  10th,  1877  - 

January  31st,  1871  - 

October,  1893 

August  17th,  1899  - 

March  17th,1877(?iow 
being  reconsti'ucted). 
November  8th,  1897 

August  31st,  1896  - 
September  25th,1887 

In  course  of  erection 


December  28th,  1903 
Erected  spring,  1902 

February  27th,  1902 


October,  1890  - 
Erected,  1902  - 

March,  1876  - 
March,  1876  - 

January,  1878 


February  12th,  1901 
February  26th.  1903 

July,  1904 

March  20th,  1903  - 

December  26th,  1897 
June  26th,  1898 
April  6th,  1904 

January  16th,  1899 

October  18th,  1901  - 
January  2oth,  1901 
September  17th,  1900 

July  7th,  1903 
December  11th,  1903 


Acreage. 


22  a. 


137  a. 

154  a.  1  r.  32  p. 
164 a.  1  r.  Op. 


93  a. 
9  a. 

33  a.  0  r.  6  p. 

12a.  Or.  Ip. 

13  a.  2r.  35  p. 

8  a.  1  r.  20  p. 

10  a.  2r.  19  p. 

22  a.  3  r.  3  p. 

10  a.  2  r.  0  p. 

19  a.  Ir.  6  p. 

29  a.  Ir.  2  p. 
35  a.  2  r.  38  p. 

186a.  Or.  Op. 


315a.  Or.  Op. 
Part  of  Joyce 

Green  estate. 

8 a.  1  r.  Op. 


160a.  Or.  16p.| 

2  a.  3  r.  21  p. 
8  a.  1  r.  Op. 


7 a.  1  r.  Op. 

19  a.  1  r.  24  p. 

28  a. 
49  a. 

2 a.  3 r.  Op. 

1  a.  2 r.  Op. 

5 a.  2 r.  Op. 


Accommodation. 


891  beds. 


1,834 
1,943 
1,994 


336 

362 

596 

460 

452 

346 

402 

518 

488 

548 

560 
738 

800 


940 
800 

300 


1,000 

850 


(portion  only)) 
6,998 


6,269- 


2,04a 


1,85a' 


600  boys. 
46  beds. 

9  boys. 


655. 


160  children. 
420  „ 

300  „ 
300 

134  beds. 
130  , 
100  „ 


20  girls. 


14  boys. 
22  „ 

10  girls. 
16  boys. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  T.  Duncomhe  Mann,  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board    (Q,  24155) 


List  of  the  various  Institutions  under  the  Board's  control,  or  in  course  of  erection,  at  end  of  1905 — continued 


No. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Where  Situate. 


Date  of  Opening. 


Acreage. 


Accommodation. 


35 

36 
37 


38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 

48 


49 


Schools  and  Homes  for 
Children — cont. 
Remand  Children's  Homes- 
70,  72,  74,  Pentonville 

Road. 
203,  205,  Harrow  Road 
36,  37,  38,  Camberwell 
Green. 

Ambulance  Stations. 

Eastern  Ambulance 
Station. 

North- Western  Ambu- 
lance Station. 

Western  Ambulance 
Station. 

Mead  Ambulance  Sta- 
tion. 

South-Western  Ambu- 
lance Station. 

South-Eastern  Ambu- 
lance Station. 

Brook  Ambulance  Sta- 
tion. 

Tooting  Bee  Ambu- 
lance Station. 

Wharves,    Piers,  and 
Steamers. 
North  Wharf  - 

South  Wharf  - 

West  Wharf 


Five  Ambulance 
Steamers. 

Contract  Department. 
Central  Stores  - 

Temporary  Central 
Needleroom. 


PentonvUle  Road,  N.  - 

Paddington,  W.  - 
Camberwell  Green,  S.E. 


Brooksby's  Walk  Hom- 

erton,  N.E. 
Lawn  Road,  Hampstead, 

N.W. 

Seagrave  Road,  Fulham, 
S.W. 

Carnwathe  Road,  Ful- 
ham, S.W. 

Landor  Road,  Stockwell, 
S.W. 

New  Cross  Road,  S.E.  - 
Shooters  Hill,  Kent 
Tooting,  S.W. 


Managers'  Street,  JBlack- 

wall,  E. 
Trinity  Street,  Rother- 

hithe,  S.E. 
Carnwathe  Road,  near 

Wandsworth  Bridge, 

S.W. 


Mermaid  Court,  Borough, 
S.E. 

67,   Newcomen  Street, 
S.E. 


January  1st,  1902 

January  1st,  1902 
January  1st,  1902 


June  20th,  1885  - 
September  1st,  1897 
July  9th,  1884 
April,  1902  - 

May  2nd,  1898 
October  1st,  1883  - 
August  18th,  1896  - 
Erected,  1903 


Purchased  Novem- 
ber, 1883. 

Purchased  Septem- 
ber, 1883. 

Purchased  January, 
1885. 

October,  1884,  to 
March,  1902, 


July,  1896 
September,  1901 


The  areas  of  these 
sites    are  in 
eluded  in  those 
of  the  adjoin- 
ing hospitals 
(see  above). 
On  part  of  the 
West  Wharf 
site. 

The  areas  of  these 
sites  are  in- 
cluded in  those 
of  the  adjoin- 
ing hospitals 
(see  above). 

Included  in  site 
of  asylum. 


—  2r.  Op. 
2 a.  1  r.  Op. 
2  a.  2  r.  10  p. 


40  boys,  15  girls. 
45  boys. 

40  boys,  10  girls. 


1,784 


9  beds. 
About  170  beds. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  T.  Duncomhe.  Mann, 


Income  and  Expenditure  Account  op  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 


Year 
1903-1904. 

£ 

121,380 
1,133 


122,513 


54,338 
123,008 
84,640 
2,727 
8,443 


273,156 


8,878 
27,406 

9,829 
.8,595 
3,193 
2,254 
87,501 


146,656 


48,825 


7,508 
10,449 
8,007 


25,964 


56,955 
19,225 


76,180 


308,904 


1,002,198 
18,884 


.£1,021,082 


EXPENDITURE. 


To  Direct  Charges — 


Maintenance  of  boys,  patients,  and  children  (including  provisions,  necessaries, 
and  clothing  supplied  to  and  funerals  of  inmates)      -      -      .      .  . 

Other  Direct  Charges  (including  clothing  for  discharged  patients,  expenses 
of  boys  going  to  sea  and  of  children  to  and  from  Homes,  and  certification 
of  imbeciles-  -  


Common  Charges — 
Maintenance  of  Officers  and  Servants- 


Salaries  of  principal  officers  -      -  . 
Salaries  and  wages  of  subordinate  officers 

Provisions  

Necessaries  

Uniforms  and  sundries        .       .  . 


£ 

57,276 
132,076 

87,398 
2,471 
8,830 


Buildings  and  Establishment- 
Contract  works  and  materials 
Wages  ----- 
Furniture,  (fee. — 
Furniture,  (fee. 
Bedding,  linen,  (fee.  - 
Earthenware  -      -  - 
Hardware  ... 
Heating,  lighting,  and  cleansing 


Eates,  Insurance,  (fee.      -  -  

Miscellaneous  Expenses — 

Medicines  and  medical  or  surgical  appliances     -      .      .      .  7,518 

Stationery,  postage,  and  office  expenses   9,871 

Other  charges — travelling,  horse  hire,  and  Manager's  expenses,  he.  8,530 


Expenditure  of  a  Special  Character- 
Buildings  -  -  .  -  - 
Furniture    -      -      -      -  - 


68,103 
7,348 


122,52  J 


1,360 


288,051 


9,023 
27,624 

10,315 
9,344 
2,434 
1,817 
87,698 
  148,255 


50,472 


25,829 


75,451 


Sundry  General  Expenses  (repayment  of  and  interest  on  loans,  legal  expenses, 
pensions,  notification  fees,  (fee.)    -      --   324,753 


123,886 


Total  Expenditure    -      -      -  - 
Balance  carried  down,  being  income  in  excess  of  expenditure  for  year 


912,811 
1,036,697 


£1,036,697 


To  Balance  brought  down,  being  expenditure  in  excess  of  income  for  the  year 
Balance  on  current  account  on  30th  September,  1905  -      -      -      -  . 


£73,797 
109,500 


£183,297 


The  Bacteriological  Laboratories,  Central  Stores,  and  Central  Needleroom  expenditure  is  charged  to  the  several 
eapective  heads. 
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No.  XVI.  (C). 


Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.    {Q.  24155.) 


FOE  Yeae,  feom  2nd  Octobee,  1904,  TO  30TH  Septembee,  1905. 


INCOME. 

£ 

By  Contributions  from  Parishes  and  Unions  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District— 

In  respect  of  Direct  Charges  -      -      -      -  _   126,900 

In  respect  of  Common  Charges  (assessed  according  to  rateable  value)    -  811,407 

Amounts  payable  by  Local  Authorities  outside  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
District — 

For  maintenance  of  patients  in  hospitals,  &c.   6,409 

For  maintenance  of  boys  on  "  Exmouth "       -      -      -  '    -      -      -  4,471 

Interest  allowed  on  balances  in  hands  of  bankers,  &c.     -      -      -      -  - 
Sundry  Receipts — 

Eents  of  buildings  and  land    -       -       -             -       -       -       -       -  136 

Sale  of  ambulance  vehicles  and  sundry  receipts     -----  392 

Sale  of  p.s.  "  Conservator  ---------       -  83 

Value  of  building,  cfec,  stocks  brought  into  account  during  year    -      -  4,490 

Superannuation  contributions   4,858 


Balance  carried  down,  being  expenditure  in  excess  of  income  for  year 


Heads  of  Expendituee. 

1903-1904. 

1904-1905. 

Amount. 

Rate  in 
the  £. 

Amount. 

Rate  in 
the  £. 

211,224 

d. 

1-24 

Imbeciles      .      .      .      .  - 

£ 

209,375 

d. 

1-21 

292,819 
51,632 

1-71 
0-30 

Infectious  sick — 

Fever  -  

Smallpox  ----- 

*327,893 
30,296 

1-89 
0-17 

23,378 
12,675 

0-14 
0-07 

Ambulance  service — 

Land  ------ 

River  (including  wharves)  - 

24,234 
9,271 

0-14 
0-05 

17,711 

0-10 

Boys  on  training  ship    -       -  - 

18,246 

0-11 

53,875 

0-32 

Children  of  variuus  classes 

63,065 

0-36 

338,884 

1-98 

General  expenses  (including  repay- 
ment of  and  interest  on  loans, 
printing,  Arc,  and  Head  Office 
salaries  and  expenses) 

354,317 

2-05 

£1,002,198 

5-86 

£1,036,697 

5-98 

*  Includes  Gore  Farm  Hospital  classified,  and  used  for  fever. 


938,307 

10,880 
3,754 


9,959 
73,797 


£1,036,697 


Cr. 


£1,021,082 


By  Balance  on  current  account  on  Ist  October,  1904,  brought  forward 


£18.3,297 


£183,297 


establishments  to  which  tho  goods  are  supplied,  and  therefore  forms  part  of  the  above  expenditure  under  the 
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LIST  OF  APPENDIX  VOLUMES  TO  THE  BEPOETS  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSION  FOR 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 


Appendix  Vol.  1.— English  Official  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  mainly  of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
England  and  Wales.  1st  to  34th  Days  :  8th  January  to  22nd  May,  1906  :  Questions  1 
to  14,880. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  A.  —English  Official  Evidence. 

Appendices  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  included  in  Vol.  I.,  being  mainly  the  evidence 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  B.-Index.  t     ^  t  * 

Index  to  Appendix  Vols.  1.  and  1.  A. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.— London  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  London  witnesses.  35th  to  48th 
Days  :  28th  May  to  23rd  July,  1906  :  Questions  14,881  to  24,739. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  II. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.— Associations  and  Critics. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  critics  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
witnesses  representing  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Associations.  49th  to  71st  Days: 
1st  October  to  17th  December,  1906  :  Questions  24,740  to  35,450. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  III. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV. — Urban  Centres. — Liverpool,  Manchester,  West  Yorks,  and  Midlands. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  of  witnesses  from  the  following  provincial  urban 
centres — Liverpool  and  Man -hester  districts,  West  Yorkshire,  Midland  Towns.  72nd  to 
89th  Days  :  14th  January  to  26th  March,  1907  :  Questions  35,451  to  48,347. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IV. 

Appendix  Vol.  V.— Urban  Centres. — South  Wales  and  North  Eastern  Counties. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  urban  centres  in  the  following  districts  : — South  Wales  and  North 
Eastern  Counties,  90th  to  94th  Days  :  15th  April  to  30th  April,  iy07  :  Questions  48,.348 
to  53,067. 

Appendix  Vol.  V.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol  V. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.— Scotland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Scotland.  95th  to  110th  Days, 
and  139th  and  149th  Days  :  6tli  May  to  21st  June,  1907,  and  13th  January  and 
2nd  March,  1908  :  Questions  53,068  to  67,565  ;  88,667  to  89,046 ;  94,629  to  95,323. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  Vf. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.— Rural  Centres. — Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  various  rural  centres  in  the  South  Western,  Western,  and  Eastern 
Counties,  from  the  Parish  of  Poplar  Borough  and  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies.  111th  to  122nd  Days:  9th  July  to  7th  October,  1907:  Questions 
67,566  to  77,734. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VIT. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII. — Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  relating  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  "  Unemployment."  123rd  to  138th  Days  : 
14th  October  to  10th  December,  1907  :  Questions  77,735  to  88,666. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII.  A. — Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VIII. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX. — Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evideiice  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
further  witnesses  relating  to  the  subject  of  Unemployment,  etc.  140th  to  148th  Days  : 
150th  to  156th  Days,  and  158th  Day  :  14th  January,  1908,  to  11th  May,  1908.  Questions 
89,048  to  94,628  ;  95,324  to  99,350  ;  100,020  to  100,590. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.  A. — Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IX. 

Appendix  Vol.  X. — Ireland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Ireland.    157th  and  159th  Days  ■ 
25th  April  and  12th  May,  1908  :  Questions  99,351  to  100,019  ;  100,591  to  100,928. 
Appendix  Vol.  X.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  X. 

Appendix  Vol.  XI. — Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous  Papers.  Communications  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Others 
etc.,  etc.  ' 

Appendix  Vol.  XII.— Commissioners'  Memoranda. 

Reports,  Memoranda,  and  Tables  prepared  by  certain  of  the  Commissioners. 
361.    70,600— Wt.  27649.    5/09.    Wy.  &  g.  7865r. 
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Appendix  Vol.  XIII. — Diocesan  Reports. 

Diocesan  Reports  on  the  Methods  of  administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  thb 
extent  and  intensity  of  Poverty  in  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIV. — Investigators'  Reports. — Medical  Relief. 

Report  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  present  system  of  administering  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  bv 
Dr.  McVail. 

Appeni  IX  Vol.  XV. — Investigators'  Reports. — Charity. 

Report  on  the  Administrative  Relation  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  extent 
and  the  actual  and  potential  utility  of  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVI. — Investigators'  Reports.— Industrial  and  Saisiitary  Conditions. 

Reports  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism,  by 
Mr.  Steel  MaitJand  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Out-relief  and  Wages. 

Reports  on  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages,  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Miss  Williams. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVIII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  London  and  in  the  Provinces,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams 
and  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  generally 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Cyril  J ackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 
Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  A. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  B. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemploymknt  :  Ireland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson. 

Appendix  Vol.  XX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Boy  Labour. 

Report  on  Boy  Labour  in  London  and  certain  other  Typical  Towns,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Conditions  of 
Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers.  - 

-Investigators'  Reports.— Refusal  of  Out-relief. 

Reports  on  the  Effect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such  Relief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXII.— Investigators'  Reports. — Overlapping  of  Medical  Relief  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hospitals  with 
that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  districts  of  London,  by  Miss  N.  B.  Roberts. 

Appendix  Vol-  XXIIL— Investigators'  Reports.— Children  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certam  parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIV.— Investigators'  Reports.- Able-bodied  and  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in  England 

AND  Scotland.  „     .  .  „ 

Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in 
certain  Scottish  Poorhouses  with  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupers  in  certain  English 
Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons. 

-Appendix  Vol.  XXV.— Statistical.  .        ^    ,    ,      ,  , 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Departments,  and  Others,  and  Actuarial 
Reports. 

.Appendix  Vol.  XX VI.— Charities.  •  „  .  .i,    *  j   •  •  ^  ^-  ^ 

Documents  relating  more  especially  to  the  Administration  of  Chanties. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVII.— Replies  of  Distress  Committees. 

Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions  circulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 
j^j^Yjjj  Visits. 

Reports  of  Visits  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  Meetings  of  Local 
Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Appendix  Vol.  XXI.- 


-Appendix  Vol. 
Appendix  Vol. 


Appendix  Vol. 
Appendix  Vol. 
Appendix  Vol. 

Appendix  Vol. 

Appendix  Vol. 


XXIX.  — Report  by  General  Assembly  of  Church  of  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Methods  of  Administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  Poverty  in  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

XXX.  — Scotland. 

Documents  relating  specially  to  Scotland. 

XXXI.  — Ireland. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland,  etc. 

XXXII.  — Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee.         ^  ,    .    ^       .        .  ,  ^ 

Report  on  Visits  paid  by  the  Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee  oi  the  Commission 
to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

XXXIII —Foreign  Poor  Relief  Systems. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Systems  of  Poor  Relief,  with  a  Memorandum  on  the  Relief  of 
Famines  in  India. 

XXXIV.— List  of  Witnesses. 

Alphabetical  Li^ts  of  Oral  and  Non-oral  Witnesses, 
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